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THIS  work,  although  based  upon  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia,  whose  distinguished 
merit  is  widely  known,  differs  from  it  in  important  respects.  It  could  scarcely  be 
expected  that  an  Encyclopaedia,  edited  and  published  for  a  foreign  market.,  would  give 
as  much  prominence  to  American  topics  as  American  readers  might  desire.  To  supply 
these  and  other  deficiencies  the  American  Editors  have  inserted  about  15,000  titles, 
arranging  the  whole,  including  Chambers's  Supplement,  in  a  single  alphabet.  The 
total  number  of  titles  is  now  about  40,000.  The  additions  give  greater  fullness  in  the 
departments  of  biography,  geography,  history,  natural  history,  and  general  and  applied 
science.  Scrupulous  care  has  been  taken  not  to  mutilate  or  modify  the  original  text  of 
the  edition  of  1880;  no  changes  have  been  made  except  such  verbal  alterations  as  are 
required  by  the  omission  of  the  wood-cuts.  The  titles  of  articles  from  Chambers's 
Encyclopaedia,  either  from  the  main  work  or  from  the  Supplement,  are  printed  in  bold- 
faced type— AMERICA.  The  titles  of  the  American  additions,  whether  of  new  topics  or 
of  enlargements  of  the  old,  are  printed  in  plain  capitals — AMERICA.  Should  it  appear 
that  an  article  from  the  English  work  and  its  American  continuation  disagree  in  any 
points,  the  reader  will  readily  refer  the  conflicting  statements  to  their  proper  sources. 

The  labor  of  consultation  will  be  much  reduced  by  the  catch-words  in  bold-faced 
type  at  the  top  of  the  page,  being  the  first  and  last  titles  of  the  pages  which  face  each 
other;  and  by  the  full  title-words  on  tlie  back  of  tlie  volume,  being  the  first  and  last 
titles  contained  therein. 


The  word  ante  refers  to  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia,  as  represented  in  this  issue. 
Whenever  the  word  (ante)  follows  a  title  in  the  American  additions,  it  indicates  that 
the  article  is  an  enlargement  of  one  under  the  same  title  in  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia — 
usually  U>  be  found  immediately  preceding. 
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~\  TINNESO  TA,  one  of  the  United  States,  lies  in  lat.  43°  30'  to  49°  n.,  and  long.  89°  29'  to 
.IV 1.  97°  5'  west.  It  is  380  m.  in  extreme  length  from  n.  to  s.,  and  from  183  to  337  from 
e.  to  w. ,  containing  an  area  of  83,531  sq.  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  British 
possessions,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  chain  of  lakes  and  rivers  connecting  the 
lake  of  the  Woods  with  lake  Superior,  aud  by  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude;  e.  by  lake 
Superior  and  Wisconsin ;  s.  by  Iowa;  and  w.  by  Dakota  territory  (q.v.),  from  which  it  is 
partly  divided  by  the  Red  river  of  the  north.  It  contains  75  counties,  and  its  chief  towns 
are  St.  Paul,  the  capital,  Red  Wing,  Winona,  Hastings,  Minneapolis,  etc.  Minnesota 
contains  the  summit  of  the  central  table-laud  of  the  North  American  continent,  where, 
within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  are  the  sources  of  rivers  which  find  their  outlets  in 
Hudson's  bay,  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  state  is  abun- 
dantly watered  by  the  Mississippi,  Minnesota,  Red  river  of  the  north,  Rainy  Lake  river, 
and  their  brandies,  and  has  more  than  1500  m.  of  navigable  rivers.  The  country  abounds 
also  in  lakes  and  ponds.  The  sources  of  the  great  rivers  are  1680  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Though  the  most  northerly  state  in  the  union,  Minnesota  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  fertile,  and  salubrious.  The  winters  are  long  and  cold,  but  equable,  and  the 
country  is  rich  in  fertile  lands  and  forests.  The  clear-waters  are  stored  with  fish,  and 
game  is  abundant.  The  scenery  is  varied  and  beautiful.  The  falls  of  St.  Anthony  on 
the  Mississippi  afford  abundant  water-power.  Near  these  is  the  beautiful  cascade  of  the 
Minnehaha,  or  laughing  water,  45  ft.  perpendicular,  and  a  cavern,  explored  to  the  dej)lh 
of  1000  feet.  Minnesota  began  to  be  settled  in  1845,  though  it  was  explored  by  the 
French  and  trading-posts  established  in  1680.  The  chief  route  to  the  British  settlements 
of  the  Red  river  of  the  north  lies  through  Minnesota.  The  state  has  plenty  of  good  timber, 
and  is  rich  in  minerals,  including  gold,  iron,  copper,  coal,  and  lead.  In  1870  its  agricul- 
tural products  were  valued  at  $33,446,400.  In  the  same  year  it  had  6  universities  and 
colleges,  and  2,424  public  schools.  In  Jan.,  1875,  1940m.  of  railway  were  completed, 
and  about  1000  more  projected,  towards  which  grants  of  land  have  been  made  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  $4,500,000.  Powerful  Indian  tribes  occupy  portions  of  the  state.  The 
state  government  was  organized  in  1858.  Pop.  '60,  172,023;  in  '70,  439,706. 

MINNESOTA  (ante).  In  1680  a  party  of  French  fur-traders  ascended  the  Mississippi 
to  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  where  they  formed  a  settlement.  Louis  Hennepin,  a  Fran- 
ciscan priest,  accompanied  them,  and  gave  the  falls  the  name  which  they  have  since 
borne.  This  was  the  first  white  settlement  made  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  and  it 
soon  degenerated  by  the  adoption  of  Indian  manners  and  habits.  In  1763  the  territory 
was  ceded  to  Great  Britain;  in  1766  it  was  explored  by  capt.  Jonathan  Carver,  of  Con- 
necticut; and  in  1783  it  become  a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  was  included  in  the  north- 
west territory.  In  1805  a  tract  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  and  another  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Minnesota  were  purchased  of  the  Indians,  but  the  region  was  settled 
slowly.  In  1820  fort  Snelling  was  built,  and  two  years  later  a  mill  was  erected  on  the  site 
of  Minneapolis.  In  1823  the  first  steamboat  ascended  the  Mississippi  to  the  falls  of  St. 
Anthony.  Some  time  before  1830  a  small  colony  of  Swiss  settled  near  St.  Paul.  It  was 
not  until  1838  that  the  Indian  title  to  lands  e.  of  the  Mississippi  was  extinguished,  and  a 
settlement  was  commenced  at  Stillwater  in  1842.  In  1849  the  territory  of  Minnesota  wns 
organized  by  act  of  Congress,  the  w.  boundary  being  the  Missouri  river.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  territory  at  this  time  did  not  exceed  5,000.  Two  years  later  the  Indian  title 
to  the  lands  (except  the  reservations)  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Red  river  of  the 
north  was  extinguished,  and  from  this  time  the  settlement  of  the  territory  was  rapid, 
immigrants  pouring  in  so  fast  that  in  1857  congress  opened  the  way  for  its  organization 
as  a  state,  and  it  was  admitted  to  the  union  May  11,  1858.  The  new  state  grew  rapidly 
in  population,  wealth,  and  intelligence.  After  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  1861. 
the  Sioux  Indians,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  great  numbers  of  able-bodied 
citizens,  attacked  the  new  settlements,  massacring  families,  burning  villages,  and  driving 
the  almost  defenseless  inhabitants  from  their  homes  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution.  The 
assault  had  for  excuse  the  injustice  which  has  marked  the  whole  history  of  the  United 
States  in  its  dealings  with  the  Indians;  but  there  could  be  no  justification  for  the  savage 
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cruellies  inilieled  up;:;:  tin1  whites,  nearly  1000  of  \vLoin  perished.     The  outbreak  was 
•i:iy  and  effectually  suppressed,  and  UK.:  tribe  removed  from  the  .slate.     There  is  still 
in  UK:  stall-  a  considerable  body  of  friendly  Chippev.as,  dwelling  upon  several  reserva- 
tion- and  making  nu  trouble. 

•urface  of  tht'rountry  i.s,  for  the  most  part,  undulating,  with  no  mountain  ranges, 
but  with  a  l«>\v,  broad  elevation  in  the,  northern  part,  which  divides  the  waters  flowing 
toward  the  .Mississippi  from  those  which  empty  into  UiuNnii's  bay,  and  both  these  from 
thosi  v,  hieli  iiiid  their  way  to  the  Atlantic  through  the  Si.  Lawrence.  The  divide  at  it,-; 
highest  point  of  elevation  is  not  more  than  100ft.  above  the  adjacent  country,  though 
it  i~  Ki8i)  ft.  above  the  ocean,  and  nearly  1000  ft.  above  the  extreme  s.  part  of  the 
.  I  lie  descent  toward  which  is  so  gradual  as  hardly  to  attract  observation.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  state  are  rolling  prairie,  interspersed  with  oak  openings,  bells  of  timber, 
and  innumerable  small  lakes,  and  drained  by  numerous  streams  of  clear  water.  The 
remaining  fourth  includes  the  divide  above-mentioned,  the  mineral  tracl  near  lake 
Superior,  and  the  heavily  wooded  region  around  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Red  river  of  the  norjh.  The  state  is  mostly  drained  by  these  two  rivers,  by  the  St. 
Louis,  and  their  numerous  tributaries.  The  chief  affluents  of  the  Mississippi  are  the 
Minnesota  (itself  a  noble  river,  with  numerous  branches),  the  Root,  Zumbrota,  Cannon, 
Sauk.  Crow  Wing,  Willow,  St.  Croix,  and  Rum  river,  the  outlet  of  Mille  Lacs  lake.  The 
Red  river  has  several  branches — the  Buffalo,  Wild  Rice,  Red  lake,  etc.;  while  the  Ush- 
kabwaka,  Big  White  Face,  Stone,  Flood  wood,  and  Savannah  are  tributary  to  the  St.  Louis. 
A  multitude  of  small  streams  flow  into  lake  Superior,  while  the  Vermillion,  Little  Fork, 
Big  Fork,  and  others  discharge  into  the  Rainy  Lake  river  and  the  chain  of  lakes  w 
form  a  part  of  the  n.  boundary  of  the  state.  The  Mississippi  is  navigable  within  the 
state  for  540m.,  the  St.  Croix  for  53  m.,  the  Minnesota  at  high  water  for  300  m.,  the 
Red  river  for  250  m. ,  and  the  St.  Louis  for  21  miles.  One  tliirty-tiftli  of  the  entire  area  of 
the  state  is  covered  with  lakes.  The  largest  of  these  are  Leech.  Red,  Mille  Lacs,  Ver- 
million, Winnebegoshish,  Big  Stone,  Traverse,  Cass,  Otter  Tail,  and  Itasca.  The  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  state -have  a  shore  line  of  2,700  miles. 

Iron  and  copper  ore  of  excellent  quality  are  found  in  the  section  bordering  upon  lake 
Superior,  and  iron  also  in  the  s.  and  s.w.  portions  of  the  state.  Gold  and  silver  in 
moderate  quantities  are  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vermillion  lake,  but  the  region  i.-; 
so  wild  and  inaccessible  that  the  mines  are  not  worked.  The  n.  portion  of  the  state. 
along  the  Red  river  valley  and  the  basins  of  the  lakes  and  streams  which  form  then. 
boundary,  is  one  of  the  finest  wheat-producing  regions  in  the  world.  The  prevailing 
forest  growths  in  this  region  are  the  oak,  beech,  elm,  and  maple.  The  u.e.,  or  mineral, 
I -or;  ion  of  the  state  is  less  productive,  though  it  yields  fair  crops.  Much  of  it  is  covered 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  pine,  spruce,  and  other  woods  valuable  for  timber.  The  three- 
fourths  of  the  state  lying  s.  of  the  highlands  is  a  country  of  unsurpassed  fertility.  About 
one- third  of  all  the  land  surface  of  the  state  is  covered  with  fore«t.  A  tract  on  both 
of  the  Minnesota  river,  over  100  m.  long  and  of  an  average  width  of  40  m.,  is  known 
as  the  Big  Woods,  wherein  are  almost  every  species  of  deciduous  trees  found  anyw 
in  the  northern  states.  On  the  prairies  have  been  planted  more  than  20,000,000  of  forest 
trees,  the  state  tempting  the  owners  of  the  laud  to  this  species  of  culture  by  liberal  boun- 
ties. The  hardier  fruits,  such  as  apples,  crab-apples,  poars,  cherries,  plums,  grapes  of 
the  northern  varieties,  strawberries,  raspberries,  currants,  blackberries,  etc..  yield  abun- 
dantly. For  peaches  and  the  tenderer  sorts  of  grapes  the  seasons  arc  too  short. 

Among  the  wild  animals  most  common  arc  the  gray  and  prairie  wolf,  bears,  wild  cats, 
raccoons,  foxes,  gophers,  woodchucks,  deer,  rabbits,  and  squirrels.  The  principal  fur- 
bearing  animals  are  the  otter,  mink,  beaver,  and  rnuskrat.  Feathered  game  is  abundant, 
including  ducks,  wild  geese,  pigeons,  grouse,  partridges,  and  wild  turkeys.  The  smaller 
birds  are  of  numerous  kinds,  many  of  them  distinguished  for  their  gay  plumage  or  the 
melody  of  their  songs.  The  climate  is  less  rigorous  than  might  be  expected  from  the 
high  northern  latitude.  The  winters  are  indeed  long,  but  the  air  is  dry  and  the  tempera- 
ture even,  on  which  account  the  state  is  a  common  resort  of  invalids,  especially  of  those 
with  pulmonary  complaints. 

The  number  of  miles  of  railroad  in  operation  in  the  state  at  the  close  of  1878  was 
2,608 — all  constructed  within  17  years.     The  total  earnings  of  the  roads  in  1878  were 
$7.431,199;  amount  of  earnings  over  expenses,  $2,958,871 ;  passengers  carried.  1, ;>!,">  >.'.  !ft; 
tons  of  freight,  2,496,559:  state  revenue  from  the  roads,  $180,000.     The  whole  (•<• 
..-ids  built  before  1875,  including  real  estate  and  equipments,  wns  $95,812,171. 

As  an  agricultural  state  Minnesota  is  not  far  from  the  front  rank.  The  growth  of 
,i  (mostly  spring-sown)  is  immense,  the  yield  per  acre  being  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  state  e.  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  grain  crops  of  1873,  stated  in  bushels,  were 
as  follows:  Wheat.  26,402,485;  oats,  12,544, h;30;  corn,  6.457,368;  barley,  669,415;  rye. 
96,877;  buckwheat,  29,445:— total,  46,200,126.  Other  crops  in  the  same  year  were  thus 
reported:  Potatoes,  2,196,138;  flax-seed,  100,853:  tons  of  hay,  144,712;  tons  of  wild 
hay,  783,619;  Ibs.  of  hops,  57,291;  sorghum  syrup.  53,226  galls. :  Ibs.  of  flax,  1,227.."!';-. 
Ibs.  of  tobacco,  28.324;  number  of  apple  trees  in  bearing,  3,832,038;  bushels  of  apples, 
20,307:  Ibs.  of  maple  sugar,  139,952;  Ibs.  of  honey,  134.266;  Ibs.  of  wool,  529,856;  Ibs. 
of  butter,  10,140,313;  Ibs.  of  cheese,  1,031,510.  The  locust  plague  inflicted  great,  injury 
upon  the  growing  crops  for  three  successive  seasons,  beginning  in  1874.  The  insects, 
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coming  in  vast  swarms  from  rue  Rocky  mountains  and  settling  upon  thriving  fields, 
in  a  few  hours  devoured  everv  ve>t/ire  of  vegetation.  In  1874  tlie  losses  from  this  souroe 
were  estimated  as  follows:  Wheat,  2,646,802  bush. :  oats,  1,816,733  bush. ;  corn.  708,415 
bush.;  potatoes.  221.454  bush. :  and  other  crops  in  relative  proportion.  In  1875,  in  16 
counties,  the  losses  were:  Wheat.  1,432.573  bush.;  oats,  842,965  bush.:  corn,  500,958 
hu>h.  In  seven  counties,  in  1S75.  the  bounties  paid  for  the  destruction  of  56.336  bush. 
of  the  insects  amounted  to  s78.~<>5.  The  live  stock  in  the  state  in  1875  were:  Horses. 
167,313;  cattle,  467,568;  mules  and  asses,  5.257;  sheep,  162.807;  hogs.  141,810.  The 
nuinher  of  farms  in  the  >tate  in  1J-7S  was  60,81(5,  covering  a  tilled  area  of  3, 429, 164  acres. 
The  early  sugar  cane  is  extensively  cultivated:  the  syrup  produced  in  1877  amounted  to 
140,150  galls.  The  product  of  1878  is  not  accurately  reported,  but  it  was  much  larger 
than  that  of  1877. 

The  water-power  of  Minnesota  is  so  abundant  and  so  thoroughly  diffused  as  to  afford 
in  every  p;:rt  of  the  state  all  the  manufacturing  facilities  that  could  be  desired.  Ill 
1870  the  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  wne  2,072,  with  a  capital  of  $11.806,- 
738:  producing  goods  valued  at  §23,396.097;  persons  employed.  9.72fi.  The  principal 
lines  and  their  productions  were  as  follows:  Flour,  $6.082.959;  lumber,  $5.058.157: 
xish  blinds,  and  doors,  $1,162,4S2:  carriages,  wagons,  etc.,  £5'.!5.7SO:  machinery,  loco- 
motives, etc..  *2.051'.283;  agricultural  implements,  £804.575;  blacksmithing,  $559.501; 
boots  and  shoes,  £529.204;  printing  and  publishing,  £350.886.  There  has  no  doubt  been 
a  great  increase  in  manufacturing  industry  in  the  last  ten  years,  but  accurate  statistics 
arc  lacking.  We  know  that  in  Minneapolis  alone,  in  1874,  goods  were  manufactured 
of  the  value  of  $15,000,000.  The  flour  manufactured  in  the  state  maintains  the  first 
rank.  The  assessed  value  of  real  estate  in  1879  was  $229.791,042:  of  personal  property, 
$57,193,455. 

The  total  receipts  into  the  state  treasury  during  the  year  ending  Xov.  30,  1878,  includ- 
ing a  balance  of  $133,271  from  the  previous  year,  were  $1,610,909;  the  sum  disbursed 
was  $1,562,410.  The  bonded  debt  of  the  state  in  1875  amounted  to  £450,000. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Minnesota  is  carried  on  through  the  two  ports  of  St.  Paul 
and  Duluth,  and  by  steamers  to  Manitoba  on  the  Red  river  of  the  north.  The  number  of 
arrivals  under  this"  head  at  St.  Paul  in  1874  was  23  steamboats  and  6  barges,  with  an 
aggregate  of  2.505  tons;  imports  valued  at  $15,340.  At  Duluth,  upper  end  of  lake 
Superior,  (luring  the  same  time,  arrived  241  steamers  and  47  sailing  vessels,  of  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  168  241  tons,  manned  by  6,092  men;  cleared,  244  steamers  and  48  sailing 
ves  -els,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  168.061  tons,  and  crews  of  6,096  men.  The  foreign 
goods  received  were  valued  at  $407.841,  and  the  duties  on  them  amounted  to  $183,118. 
The  export  to  other  states  of  lumber,  wheat,  flour,  agricultural  implements,  etc.,  and 
the  domestic  importation  of  salt,  coal,  and  merchandise  keep  the  railroads  busy. 

There  were  in  the  state  in  1874,  32  national  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $4.448.700,  and 
a  circulation  of  $445,000.  There  were  at  the  same  time  6  state  banks,  with  resources 
amounting  to  $1,380,000.  There  were  also  seven  savings  banks,  doing  a  prosperous 
business.  The  Farmers'  mutual  fire  insurance  association  at  Minneapolis,  in  1874,  had 
assets  amounting  to  $158.302.  The  St.  Paul  fire  and  marine  insurance  company  had  a 
capital  of  §400.000;  assets.  $728,fi32.  There  were  also  62  insurance  companies  doing  busi- 
ness  in  the  state  under  charters  derived  from  other  states.  One  life  insurance  company,  the 
Minnesota  mutual,  chartered  by  the  state,  and  32  others  chartered  elsewhere,  were  doing 
business  in  the  state.  The  population  of  Minnesota  in  1870  was  446,056:  in  1875,  609,- 
777:  in  1880,  780,806.  The  males  in  1875  numbered  316,076;  the  females,  281.331; 
natives  of  this  country,  379,1978;  foreigners,  217,429,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  were 
of  Scandinavian  origifi.  The  first  settfers  of  the  state  were  chiefly  from  New  England, 
and  they  went  to  the  new  state  with  a  fixed  determination  to  establish  therein  schools 
and  colleges  of  a  Irish  order  of  excellence;  accordingly  much  has  been  done  to  this  end. 
In  1874  the  children  of  school  age  (5  to  21  years)  numbered  210,194,  of  whom  128,902— 
a  larger  proportion  than  in  any  other  western  state — were  in  school  during  some  portion 
of  the  year.  The  number  of  school  districts  at  that  time  was  3.2G6;  number  of  school- 
houses,  2,758;  valued  at  $2,238,700;  number  of  schools,  2,789,  in  which  the  average 
attendance  was  99,842;  number  of  teachers,  5,482,  of  whom  1834  were  males  and  3,648 
were  females;  total  amount  of  teachers'  wages,  $678,606;  average  monthly  wages  of 
male  teachers,  $41.57— of  female  teachers,  $30.52.  The  average  annual  length  of  the 
schools  was  nearly  7  months,  and  the  whole  amount  expended  for  their  support  in  1874 
was  $1,155,542.  The  number  of  graded  schools  was  151,  and  there  were  high  schools  in 
many  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  in  which  pupils  were  fitted  to  enter  the  university. 
The  school  fund  amounted  to  $3,030.127;  and  it  is  expected  that  by  the  sale  of  lands 
devoted  to  the  purpose  it  will  be  eventually  augmented  to  $10,000,000.  The  state  has 
3  normal  schools,  one  each  at  "\Vinona,  Maukato,  and  St.  Cloud.  The  number  of  pupils 
in  these  schools  fitting  themselves  for  teachers  in  1874  was  905,  of  whom  548 — 126  males 
and  422  females — had  been  regular  in  their  attendance.  Women  enjoy  the  right  to 
"vote  at  elections  for  school  officers  and  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  schools,"  and  are 
•  •  el i.'cible  to  hold  any  office  pertaining  solely  to  their  management."  The  university  of 
Minnesota,  organized  at  Minneapolis  in  1867.  embraces  seven  departments,  viz. :  collegi- 
ate, scientific,  literature,  and  the  arts,  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  medicine,  and 
law.  In  all  these  courses  it  is  intended  to  be  as  thorough  as  any  institution  of  the  kind 
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iii  the  United  States.  It  is  endowed  with  both  the  university  find  agricultural  collego 
lands,  which  arc  expected  ultimately  to  produce  the  sum  of  $1,000,000.  There  are  in  the 
viate  two  other  colleges,  viz. :  St.  John's,  ueur  St.  Joseph's,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution, 
and  Carlton  college  (Congregational)  at  Northtield;  also,  many  academies  and  seminaries, 
several  of  the  latter  especially  for  girls,  and  two  or  three  business  colleges.  There  arc 
also  three  theological  schools— the  Augsburg  evangelical  seminary  at  Minneapolis,  St. 
John's  Roman  Catholic  seminary,  and  the  Sealmry  divinity  school  (Episcopal)  at  Fari- 
bault.  The  public  institutions  of  the  state  arc  the  reform  school  of  St.  Paul,  the  institu- 
tion for  the  deal',  and  dumb  and  the  blind  at  Faribault,  a  soldiers'  orphans'  home  at 
Winona.  the  hospital  for  the  insane  at  St.  Peter's,  and  the  state  prison  at  Stillwalcr.  .V 
second  asylum  for  the  insane  will  soon  be  completed.  There  is  a  private  orphan  asylum 
at  St.  Paul,  and  another  at  Shakopee. 

In  1874  128  newspapers  were  published  in  the  state,  15  of  which  were  dailies.  The 
number  of  libraries  in  the  state  in  1870  was  1412,  containing  360,790  volumes.  The 
whole  number  of  church  organizations  in  1874  was  1247;  church  edifices,  880;  church 
members,  113,705;  ministers,  871.  The  principal  denominations,  in  numerical  order, 
were:  .Methodists.  Roman  Catholics,  Lutherans,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians, 
Congregationalists,  German  .Methodists,  Univcrsalists,  and  Christians. 

The  governor  and  other  state  officers  are  chosen  by  a  plurality  vote  for  a  term  of  two 
years.  The  governor  receives  an  annual  salary  of  $3,000.  The  legislature,  composed 
of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  the  number  of  whose  members  is  fixed  from 
time  to  time  by  law,  meets  annually,  the  sessions  being  limited  to  60  days.  St.  Paul  is  the 
capital.  The  election  takes  place  on  the  Tuesday  succeeding  the  first  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber. The  supreme  court  consists  of  a  chief-justice  and  two  associate  justices,  elected  by  tin- 
people  for  7  years,  and  receiving  a  salary  of  $3,000.  It  has  original  jurisdiction  in  c 
prescribed  by  law  and  appellate  Jurisdiction  in  matters  of  law  and  equity.  In  this  court 
there  are  no  jury  trials.  There  are  11  judges  of  the  district  courts,  each  of  Avhom  is 
elected  by  the  people  of  a  district  for  a  term  of  seven  years.  In  Ramsey  co.,  embracing 
the  city  of  St.  Paul,  and  llennepin  co.,  embracing  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  there  are 
courts  of  common  pleas,  whose  judges  have  the  same  tenure  of  office  as  those  of  the  dis- 
trict courts.  Minnesota  furnished  to  the  army  and  navy  during  the  war  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion  more  than  25,000  men.  The  electoral  votes  of  the  state  for  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  of  the  United  States  have  been  cast  as  follows:  1860,  4  for  Lin- 
coln and  Ilamlin;  1864,  4  for  Lincoln  and  Johnson;  1868,  4for  Grant  and  Colfax;  18T2. 
5  for  Grant  and  Wilson;  1876,  5  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler;  1880,  5  for  Garfield  and 
Arthur. 

MINNESOTA,  or  ST.  PETER'S  EIVEE,  rises  near  the  eastern  boundary  of  Dakota  terri- 
tory, United  States,  runs  s.e.  300  m.  to  South  bend,  then  n.e.  120  m.,  and  falls  into  the 
Mississippi  at  Mendota.  It  is  navigable  for  40  m.  by  steamboats. 

MINNESOTA,  UNIVERSITY  OP,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  founded  in  186S.  under 
state  control,  consists  of  the  collegiate  department,  with  3  courses  of  study;  the 
college  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts;  the  college  of  agriculture;  and  the  college  of 
mechanics'  arts.  Departments  of  law  and  medicine  are  to  be  organized.  It  is  governed 
by  a  board  of  10  regents,  7  of  whom  are  appointed  for  3  years  by  the  governor;  the 
governor,  the  president  of  the  university,  and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
are  members  ex,  offlc-io.  Tuition  is  free  to  both  sexes.  There  are  19  instructors,  and  the 
library  contains  about  10,000  vols.  The  present  endowment  is  about  §220.000,  and  will 
ultimately  reach  $1,000,000  by  the  sale  of  lands.  The  annual  income  is  about  $30,000. 
The  *iate  geological  and  natural  history  surveys  are  in  charge  of  the  faculty. 

MIXNETAREES,  or  fJmvrsA,  a  tribe  of  Indians,  originally  part  of  the  Crow  tribe, 
but  for  nearly  a  century  associated  with  the  Mandnns.  and  settled  on  the  upper  Missouri 
river.  Their  number  is  not  more  than  450  or  500,  having  gradually  decreased  for  many 
years.  Treaties  have  been  made  with  them  by  the  government  and  a  reservation  in 
Montana  set  apart  for  them,  but  they  prefer  to  remain  where  they  are.  gaining  their 
living  entirely  by  hunting  and  fishing.  Though  friendly  to  the  whites,  they  have  had 
many  wars  with  the  Sioux  and  other  tribes.  A  dictionary  and  grammar  of  the  language 
has  been  printed. 

MIN  NOW,  Lo/rixrt/s  phfm'mts,  a  small  fish  of  the  same  genus  with  the  roach,  dace, 
chub,  etc.,  of  a  more  rounded  form  than  most  of  its  congeners,  a  common  native  of 
streams  with  gravelly  bottoms  in  most  parts  of  Britain.  It  seldom  exceeds  three  inches 
in  length,  the  head  and  back  of  a  dusky  olive  color,  the  sides  lisrhter  and  mottled,  the 
belly  white,  or,  in  summer,  pink.  Minnows  swim  in  shoals,  feed  readily  either  on 
animal  or  vegetable  substances,  if  sufficiently  soft,  and  are  said  to  be  very  destructive  to 
the  spawn  of  salmon  and  of  trout.  Very  young  anglers  generally  begin  their  sport  by 
catching  minnow.  The  minnow  is  a  fish  of  very  pleasant  flavor.  A  casting-net 
affords  the  means  of  taking  it  in  a  sufficient  abundance.  It  is  a  favorite  bait  for  pike  and 
lar-e  trout  or  perch. 

M I  N(  >  Bl  RI).     See  MINA  BIRD,  ante. 

MINOR,  a  term  used  in  music.  1.  In  the  nomenclature  of  intervals.  The  interval 
between  any  note  and  another  is  named  according  to  the  number  of  degrees  between  them 
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on  the  scale,  both  notes  included.  The  interval  between  C  and  E  is  called  a  third;  that 
between  E  and  G  is  also  a  third;  but  these  intervals  are  unequal,  the  one  consisting  of 
four  semitones,  the  other  of  three;  the  former  is  therefore  distinguished  as  a  major,  the 
latter  as  a  minor  interval.  2.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  one  of  the  two  modes  in  which 
a  musical  passage  may  be  composed.  The  scale  of  the  minor  mode  differs  from  that  of 
the  major  mode  in  the  third  of  its  key-note  being  a  minor  instead  of  a  major  third.  See 
Music,  MODE. 

MINOR  is,  in  Scotch  law,  the  term  describing  a  person  who,  if  a  male,  is  between  the 
ages  of  l-i  and  21;  and  if  a  female,  is  between  13  aud  21.  In  the  preceding  period  he  or 
she  is  called  a  pupil.  In  England  the  technical  term  is  an  infant  (q.v.),  which  includes 
ail  per-mis,  male  and  female,  under  the  age  of  21.  In  Scotland  a  minor  is  for  many 
purposes  ^/f/'jitrix.  andean  marry  without  anybody's  consent,  and  can  also  make  a  will 
of  movable  property.  For  the  purposes,  however,  of  managing  his  real  property  and 
making  contracts,  curators  are  often  necessary.  See  INFANT,  RESTITUTION,  GUARDIAN. 

MINOR  BARONS.  The  word  baron,  in  the  earliest  period  of  feudalism,  signified  one 
who  held  lands  ut'  a  superior  by  military  tenure.  The  superior  might  be  the  sovereign, 
or  he  might  be  an  earl  or  other  eminent  person,  who  held  of  the  sovereign.  According 
as  lie  was  the  one  or  the  other,  the  baron  was,  in  the  earliest  sense  of  the  distinction,  a 
greater  or  lesser  baron.  At  the  conquest  a  large  part  of  the  soil  of  England  was 
parceled  by  William  the  Xorman  among  his  military  retainers,  who  were  bound  in 
return  to  perform  services,  to  do  homage,  and  to  assist  in  administering  justice,  and  in 
transacting  the  other  busineas  done  in  Ihe  court  of  the  king.  "400  of  these  teuants-in- 
chief  of  the  crown, are  enumerated  in  Domesday  (q.v.).  including  among  them  "vice- 
comites"  and  "comitcs,"  who  together  constituted  the  body  of  men  called  tne  barons  of 
England.  As  the  sovereign  \\as  entitled  to  demand  from  the  barons  military  service, 
homage,  and  attendance  in  the  courts,  so,  many  of  the  principal  barons,  particularly 
such  of  them  as  were  earls,  had  military  tenants,  from  whom  they  in  turn  received 
homage  and  assistance  in  administering  justice  in  their  baronial  courts.  These  tenants 
were  barons  of  the  barons,  or,  in  the  earliest  sense,  minor  barons;  but  by  the  usage  of 
England,  from  the  conquest  downwards,  they  were  seldom  called  barons,  that  term 
having  been  generally  restricted  to  the  former  class,  the  holders  of  land  direct  from  the 
crown,  who  were  next  to  the  king  in  dignity,  formed  his  army  and  his  legislative 
assembly,  aud  obtained  the  great  charter  from  king  John.  The  subinfeudation  which 
produced  the  minor  barons  was  checked  by  a  statute  of  Edward  I.,  directing  that  all  per- 
sons acquiring  lands  from  a  subject  should  hold,  not  of  that  subject,  but  of  his  superior. 

Out  of  the  "commune  concilium"  of  the  king,  at  Avhich  all  his  barons  were  bound  to 
attend,  arose  the  parliament.  It  is  not  till  the  close  of  Henry  III.'s  or  beginning  of 
Edward  I.'s  reign  that  we  find  a  select  number  instead  of  the  whole  barons  attending. 
The  exact  period  of  the  change,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  made,  are  still  among  the 
obscure  points  of  English  history;  it  lias  been  thought  that  after  the  rebellion  which  was 
crushed  at  the  battle  of  Evesham,  Henry  III.  summoned  only  those  barons  who  were  most 
devoted  to  his  interest.  From  this  period  a  new  distinction  between  major  and  minor 
barons  arose,  the  latter  term  being  no  longer  applied  to  the  barons  of  the  barons,  but  to 
those  barons  of  the  crown  who  were  no  longer  summoned  by  writ  to  parliament.  The 
word  baron  was  more  and  more  used  in  the  restricted  sense  of  a  baron  of  parliament,  and 
the  right  or  duty  of  attendance  came  in  process  of  time  to  be  founded,  not  on  the  tenure, 
but  on  the  writ. 

In  Scotland  the  barons  (or  lairds')  were  such  persons  as  held  their  lands  directly  of 
the  crown.  They  were  the  king's  advisers,  witnessed  his  charters,  and  possessed  a  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction.  All  had  to  give  attendance  in  the  Scottish  parliament,  which 
consisted  of  the  earls  and  barons  sitting  together.  After  the  reign  of  James  I.  some  of 
the  more  powerful  barons  appear  more  exclusively  as  lords  of  parliament,  those  whose 
incomes  were  below  a  certain  amount  obtaining  a  dispensation  from  attendance;  yet  all 
possessed  a  right  to  attend  parliament  till  1587,  when  the  barons  not  specially  created 
lords  of  parliament  were  required,  in  place  of  personally  attending,  to  send  representa- 
tives of  their  order  from  each  sheriff dom.  The  term  baron,  however,  still  continued  in 
Scotland  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  body  of  tenants  >n  capite,  such  of  them  as  were 
lords  of  parliament  being  distinctively  major,  and  the  others  minor  barons;  but  all 
continuing  up  to  1747  to  possess  an  extensive  civil  jurisdiction  and  a  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion, from  which  only  treason  and  the  four  pleas  of  the  crown  were  excluded.  The 
representative  minor  barons  sat  in  the  same  house  with  the  major  barons,  and  their  votes 
continued  down  to  the  union  to  be  recorded  as  those  of  the  "small  barrounis." 


fringed  with  islets  and  shoals,  and  its  surface,  less  mountainous  than  that  of  Majorca,  is 
undulating,  rising  to  its  highest  point  in  mount  Toro,  4, 793  f eet  above  sea-level.  Its 
productions  are  similar  to  those  of  the  larger  island,  although  it  is  neither  so  fertile  in 
soil  nor  so  well  watered  as  Majorca.  The  chief  towns  are  port  Mahon  (q.v.),  and 
Ciudadela.  The  annual  exports  are  worth  £110,000;  the  imports  £100,000. 
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MINORITES,  n  name  of  the  Franciscan  order  (q.v.),  derived  from  the  original  later 
denomination  adopted  by  their  founder,  /-'A///V  *  .J//»^/v.\.  This  name  has  lei't  its  trace 
in  the  popular  designation  of  several  localities  both  in  English  and  foreign  cities. 

MINOS,  the  name  of  two  mythological  kings  of  Crete.  The  first  is  said  to  hav.  been 
the  son  of.  Jupiter  and  Europa,  the  brother  of  Rhadamanthus,  the  father  of  l!< 
ami  Ariadne,  and,  after  his  death,  a  judge  in  the  infernal  regions.  The  .-erond  ol  lie 
same  name  v,  as  grandson  of  the  former,  and  son  of  Lycastus  and  Ida.  To  Jiim  the 
celebrated  Js/trx  HJ'  Miii'ix  are  ascribed,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  received  instruction 
from  Ju])iler.  lie  was  the  htisljand  of  that  Pasiphae"  who  gave  birth  to  the  Minotaur 
(q.v.).  Homer  and  llesiod  know  of  only  one  Minos,  the  king  of  Cnossus,  and  son  and 
friend  of  Jupiter. 

M 1  NOT,  GEORGE,  1817-58;  b.  Mass. ;  read  law  in  the  office  of  Rufus  Choatc,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839.  He  soon  obtained  a  large  practice  in  Boston.  He  reported 
the  decisions  of  judge  Levi  Woodbury  of  the  circuit  court,  and  edited,  in  association 
with  Richard  Peters,  jr.,  8  vols.  of  the  I'.  >'.  Statutes  at  Large,  and  was  sole  editor  of 
that  work  from  1848  to  1858.  He  published  in  1844  A  Dir/e*t  of  Me  J )«•/.-< ton*  of  the 
Supreme^  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  ediied,  between  1853-54,  the  English  Admiralty 
Reports  in  9  vols. 

MINOT,  GEORGE  RICHARDS,  1758-1802;  b.  Boston;  educated  at  Harvard,  and  called 
to  the  bar.  From  1781  to  1791  he  was  clerk  of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representa- 
tives, and  was  secretary  of  the  convention  called  to  ratify  the  federal  constitution.  He 
continued  tiie  practice  of  his  profession  till  1792,  when  he  was  appointed  judge  of  pro- 
bate for  Suffolk  county.  In  1799  he  was  made  chief-justice  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  and  from  1800  till  his  death  he  was  judge  of  the  municipal  court  of  Boston.  He 
published  a  Hixtory  of  Shay's  HcficUion,  1788,  find  a  History  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  2  vols., 
1798-1803.  The  latter  work  is  in  continuation  of  Hutchinson's. 

MINOTAUR  (i.e.,  the  bull  of  Minos),  one  of  the  most  repulsive  conceptions  of  Gre- 
cian mythology,  is  represented  as  the  sou  of  Pasiphae  and  a  bull,  for  which  she  had  con- 
ceived a  passion.  It  was  half-man  half-bull,  a  man  with  a  bull's  head.  Minos,  the 
husband  of  Pasiphae,  shut  him  up  in  the  C'nossian  labyrinth,  and  there  fed  him  with 
youths  and  maidens,  whom  Athens  was  obliged  to  supply  as  an  annual  tribute,  till  The- 
seus, with  the  help  of  Ariadne,  slew  the  monster.  The  Minotaur  is,  with  some  proba- 
bility, regarded  as  a  symbol  of  .the  Phenician  sun-god. 

MIXOT'S  LEDGE,  a  light-house  on  a  ledge  of  Cohasset  rocks  from  which  a  fixed 
light  is  exhibited  and  a  fog  bell  is  rung.  It  is  16  m.  from  Boston,  and  8  m.  s.e.  of  Bos- 
ton light,  on  the  s.  coast,  a  position  of  great  peril  to  incoming  vessels.  It  is  indispensa- 
ble, as  -without  it,  from  the  nature  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  in  a  n.e.  gale  \ 
would  with  certainty  be  driven  on  the  rocks  if  they  failed  to  make  the  entrance.  It  is 
1.V  m.  from  land,  ami  the  rock  on  which  it  stands,  25  ft.  in  diameter,  is  visible  only  at 
low  water,  when  the  height  is  for  a  short  time  about  3i  ft.  arJove  the  water  line.  In  1847 
congress  made  an  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  a  light-house  at  this  point,  called 
the  Outer  Minot,  surmounted  by  a  dwelling  placed  at  the  height  of  55  ft.  above  the 
highest  rock.  A  skeleton  iron  light-house  was  designed  and  erected  by  cap).  W.  H. 
Swift  of  tlie  U.  S.  engineers  at  a  cost  of  less  than  X40.UOO.  It  was  formed  of  8  heavy 
wrought  iron  piles,  solid  10  in.  skeleton  shafts,  with  one  additional  in  the  center.  The 
piles  were  each  in  2  parts,  connected  by  cast  iron  tubes  3  ft.  long,  the  piles  being  secured 
to  the  tubes  by  large  steel  keys  passing  through  the  tubes  and  piles;  and  in  "its  entire 
construction  it  was  thought  to  be  as  secure  as  modern  science  could  make  it;  but  it  stood 
only  2  years.  On  April  17,  1851,  during  one  of  the  heaviest  gales  known  on  the1  coast, 
it  was  completely  wrecked.  A  5|  in.  hawser,  anchor*  d  to  a  block  of  granite  in  the  sea 
50  fathoms  from  the  base  of  the  light,  was  attached  at  the  other  end  to  the  top  of  the 
structure  63  ft.  above  the  rock  used  ordinarily  for  raising  boxes,  etc.  The  keeper  had 
carelessly  allowed  some  stores,  that  should  have  been  below,  to  remain  out  on  the  scaf- 
folding. This  was  supposed  to  be  one  cause  of  the  disaster;  and  another  was  the  quan- 
tity of  ice  that  adhered  to  the  piles.  The  money  for  the  present  structure  was  appro- 
priated in  1852,  and  the  plans  were  made  in  1855,  the  success ,of  the  enterprise  being  due 
to  the  late  chief  engineer  gen.  J.  G.  Totten,  his  plans  being  executed  by  gen.  Barton  S, 
Alexander.  It  is  of  conical  form  30  ft.  at  the  base,  built  of  granite,  the  height  of  the 
stone  work  being  88  ft.,  solid  for  40  ft.  from  the  base,  the  stones  dovetailed,  and  bound 
together  by  galvanized  wrought  iron  pins  3  in.  in  diameter.  The  portion  above  this  solid 
work  is  divided  into  the  apartment*  of  the  keeper,  5  stories,  with  4  iron  floors,  his  store 
;  rooms,  and  the  light  on  the  6th  floor.  Two  years  were  required  to  level  the  foundation 
rock,  working  from  April  1  to  Sept.  15,  and  then  only  when  the  tide  served.  The  first 
stone  was  laid  on  July  9,  1857;  4  stones  were  placed  in  position  during  the  season.  In 
1858  six  courses  were  laid ;  the  following  year  the  structure  reached  a  height  of  60  ft.;  and 
in  1860  it  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  about  $300,000,  and  the  beacon  was  lighted. 

?. 1 1 XSIS  INDIANS.    See  MUNSEES. 

MINSK,  a  government  and  province  of  western  or  White  Russia,  lies  s.e.  of  Wilna, 
and  contains  34,860  sq.m.,  with  a  population  (1870)  of  1,182,230,  composed  chiefly  of 
Russians,  Lithuanians,  Poles,  and  Jews,  with  a  small  percentage  of  Tartars  and  gypsies. 
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Five-sevenths  of  the  population  profess  !he  Greek  religion.  The  chief  articles  of  exjv.rt 
are  timber,  salt,  and  corn.  which  are  brought  by  river-carnage  to  the  Baltic  ami  L-l.-rf  k 
sea  ports.  The  principal  manufacture  arc  fine  cloths,  linen,  and  sugar.  The  fc.il  is 
not  fertile,  and  is  covered  to  a  large  extcr.t  with  woods  and  marshes,  while  in  many 
other  places  it  is  a  sandy  waste;  but  in  general  the  native  products  suffice  for  the  wants 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  climate  is  very  severe  in  winter.  Cattle  and  sheep  breeding  are 
pursued  with  tolerable  success.  The  inhabitants  of  the  south  or  marshy  portion  of  the 
province  are  subject  to  that  dreadful  disease,  the  plica  polonica  (q.v.). 

MINSK,  the  chief  t.  of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  Svislocz, 
an  aiiiuent  of  the  Beresina.  It  is  mostly  built  of  wood,  but  has  many  handsome  stone 
edifices,  among  which  are  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  cathedrals  and  seminaries,  the 
church  of  St.  Catharine,  a  number  of  educational  and  philanthropic  establishments,  a 
public  library,  and  a  theater.  The  chief  manufactures  are  woolen  cloth  and  leather. 
Pop.  '67,  36,277,  many  of  whom  are  Jews. 

MINSTER.     See  MONASTERY. 

MINSTREL,  a  musician  of  the  middle  ages  who  was  also  a  poet  and  singer:  the  term 
is  applied  to  a  class  of  persons  who  were  to  administer  their  skill  in  poetry  and  music  for 
the  amusement  of  their  patrons.  The  various  ways  in  which  the  word  was  written  have 
perplexed  the  etymology.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  no  more  than  a  consequen- 
tial usage  of  the  French  ministre  and  the  Latin  miiii&tri.  They  are  in  low  Latin  some- 
times called  plainly  ministri;  by  Chaucer,  in  his  Dream,  "ministers,''  and  in  the  old 
paper  roll  printed  by  Leland  we  find  "ministers"  who  were  appointed  "to  syng." 
The  minstrels  appear  to  have  accompanied  their  songs  with  mimicry  and  action,  and  to 
have  practiced  such  various  means  of  diverting  as  were  most  admired  in  those  rude  times, 
and  supplied  the  want  of  more  refined  entertainment.  These  arts  rendered  them  extremely 
popular  and  acceptable  in  England  and  all  the  neighboring  countries,  where  no  higa 
scene  of  festivity  was  considered  complete  that  was  not  set  off  with  the  exercise  of  their 
talents,  and  where,  so  long  as  the  spirit  of  chivalry  subsisted,  they  were  .protected  and 
caressed,  because  their  songs  tended  to  honor  the  ruling  passion  of  the  times,  and  to 
encourage  a  martial  spirit.  The  minstrels  seem  to  have  been  the  genuine  successors  of 
the  ancient  bards,  who,  under  different  names,  were  admired  and  revered,  from  the 
earliest  ages,  among  the  people  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and,  indeed,  through  almost  all  Europe, 
whether  Celtic  or  Gothic:  but  by  none  more  than  by  the  early  Germans,  particularly 
by  the  Danish  tribes.  Among  these  they  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  scalds,  a 
word  which  denotes  "smoothers  and  polishers  of  language."  Their  skill  was  considered 
as  something  divine,  their  persons  were  deemed  sacred,  their  attendance  was  solicited  by 
kings,  and  they  vrere  everywhere  loaded  with  honors  and  rewards.  When  the  Saxons 
were  converted  to  Christianity  this  rude  admiration  began  to  subside,  and  poets  were 
no  longer  considered  a  peculiar  class  or  profession.  The  poet  and  the  minstrel  became 
two  persons.  Poetry  was  cultivated  by  men  of  letters  indiscriminately,  and  many  of  the 
most  popular  rhymes  were  composed  amidst  the  leisure  and  retirement  of  monasteries. 
But  the  minstrels  continued  to  be  a  distinct  order  of  men,  and  obtained  their  livelihood 
by  singing  versos  to  the  harp  at  the  houses  of  the  great.  There  they  were  hospitably 
received,  and  retained  many  of  the  honors  conferred  upon  t  he  bards  and  the  scalds. 
Although  some  of  them  only  recited  the  compositions  of  others,  many  of  them  still 
composed  songs,  and  all  of  them  could  probably  invent  a  few  stanzas  upon  occasion. 
Some  of  the  longer  metrical  romances  were  written  by  monks,  but  the  shorter  narratives 
were  probably  composed  by  the  minstrels  who  sung  them,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
most  of  the  old  heroic  ballads  were  prodifbed  by  this  order  of  men  From  the  striking 
variations  which  occur  in  different  copies  of  these  old  pieces  it  is  evident  that  they 
made  no  scruple  to  alter  one  another's  productions;  and  the  reciter  added  or  omitted 
whole  stanzas,  according  to  his  own  fancy  or  convenience.  In  England  the  profession 
of  minstrel  was  a  popular  and  privileged  one  from  the  time  of  the  conquest,  but  this 
entertaining  class  never  met  with  so  much  royal  patronage  as  during  the  reign  of  Rich- 
ard I.  This  brilliant  crusader,  himself  an  adept  in  the  minstrel's  art,  invited  to  his  court 
many  minstrels  and  troubadours  from  France,  and  loaded  them  with  honors  and  rewards 
such  as  arms,  clothes,  horses,  and  money.  The  well-known  story  of  Richard's  favorite 
min-irel,  Blondell  de  Nesle,  discovering  his  royal  master  ^y  singing  a  French  chanson 
under  the  walls  of  a  German  castle  in  which  he  was  a  prisoner,  has  never  been  authen- 
tic;r>ed  but  it  presents  a  popular  illustration  of  the  traditional  devotion  of  the  ro  ;:1 
min-trel  to  his  art.  The  instances  of  regard  shown  to  minstrels  during  subsequent  reigns 
aiv  abundant.  Edward  II.  rewarded  his  minstrel  William  de  Morle,  known  as  "Roi  "de 
North,"  with  certain  houses  which  had  previously  belonged  to  the  degraded  min=t;"l 
.loim  deBoteler,  called  "Roi  Brunnrd."  We  also  find  from  Rymer  that  in  1  115,  wlvu 
Henry  V.  was  on  his  voyage  to  France,  he  was  accompanied  by  eighteen  minstrels,  who 
were  to  receive  twelve  pence  a  day.  Indeed,  the  minstrels  were  often  in  those 
more  amply  paid  than  the  clergy.  From  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  however,  the  nr.l 
character  of  the  original  minstrels  was  gradually  lost;  and  they  were  seldom  called  upon 
to  furnish  a  specimen  of  their  venerable  art  except  when  some  great  personage  conde- 
scended on  a  public  occasion  to  patronize  the  rude  pastimes  of  his  ancestors.  The 
genuine  minstrel  was  seldom  to  be  found  in  England,  and  the  name  had  become  so  far 
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deirradod  as  popularly  to  denote  a  mere  musician.  It  is  true  that  at  the  magnificent 
I'Mierlainment  of  queen  Kli/abeth  by  Leicester,  at  Kcnihvorlh  castle,  in  15?o,  a  person 
was  introduced  to  amuse  ill''  queen,  in  the  attire  of  an  ancient  minstrel,  who  called 
hi  in.sc!  f  "a  squire  minstrel  of  .Middlesex,"  but  this  was  no  doubt  a  part  of  the  masqucr- 
nde.  r.eforc  Kli/abeili  closed  her  reign  the  degradation  of  minstrelsy  was  completed. 
By  a  statute  in  her  3!)th  year,  minstrels,  together  with  jugglers,  bear-wards,  fencer-, 
common  players  of  interludes,  tinkers,  and  peddlers,  were  included  among  rogues, 
vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars,  and  were  adjudged  to  be  punished  as  such. 


MINT,  McHlhn;  a  genus  of  plants,  of  the  natural  order  labinlff;  with  small,  funnel- 
shaped.  4-lid,  generally  red  corolla,  and  four  straight  stamens.  The  species  are  peren- 
nial herbaceous  plants,  varying  considerably  in  appearance,  but  all  with  creeping  root- 
si  ocks.  The  flowers  are  whorled,  the  whorls  often  grouped  in  spikes  or  heads.  The 
species  are  widely  distributed  over  the  world.  Some  of  them  are  very  common  in 
Britain.  as  WATER  .MINT  (M.  aquatica),  which  grow  in  wet  grounds  and  ditches,  and 
CORN  MINT  (M.  arvensiy),  which  abounds  as  a  weed  in  cornfields  and  gardens.  These 
and  most  of  the  other  species  have  erect  stems.  All  the  species  contain  an  aromatic 
essential  oil,  in  virtue  of  which  they  are  more  or  less  medicinal.  The  most  important 
•  s  ;lre  SPEARMINT,  PEPPERMINT,  and  PENNY-ROYAL.  —  SPEARMINT  or  GKKKN  MINT 
(.17.  siridis),  is  a  native  of  almost  all  the  temperate  parts  of  the  globe:  it  has  erect  smooth 
stems,  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  with  the  whorls  of  flowers  in  loose  cylindrical  or 
oblong  spikes  at  the  top;  the  leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  smooth,  serrated,  de-titute  of 
stalk,  or  nearly  so.  It  has  a  very  agreeable  odor.  —  PEPPERMINT  (M.  />/'//>  Tito,),  a  plant  of 
equally  wide  distribution  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  world,  is  very  similar  to  spear- 
mint, but  has  the  leaves  stalked,  and  the  flowers  in  short  -spikes,  the  lower  whorls  some- 
what distant  from  the  rest.  It  is  very  readily  recognized  by  the  peculiar  pungency  of 
its  odor  and  of  its  taste.  —  PENKY-ROYAL  (M.  pulegium),  also  very  cosmopolitan,  has  a 
much-branched  prostrate  stem,  which  sends  down  new  roots  as  it  extends  in  length;  the 
leaves  ovate,  stalked;  the  flowers  in  distant  globose  whorls.  Its  smell  resemM  lhat  of 
the  other  mints.  —  All  these  species,  in  a  wild  state,  grow  in  ditches  or  wet  places.  All 
of  them  are  cultivated  in  gardens;  and  peppermint  largely  for  medicinal  use  and  for 
flavoring  lozenges.  Mint  sauce  is  generally  made  of  spearmint;  which  is  also  used  for 
flavoring  soups,  etc.  A  kind  of  mint  with  lemon-scented  leaves,  called  BEROAMOT  MINT 
(.]/".  citrala),  is  found  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  gardens.  Varieties 
of  peppermint  and  horse-mint  (J/.  syhestris),  with  crisped  or  infla  to-rugose  leaves,  are  much 
cultivated  in  Germany  under  the  name  of  CURLED  MINT  (Krause-minze);  the  leaves 
being  dried  and  used  as  a  domestic  medicine,  and  in  poultices  and  baths.  All  kinds  of 
mint  are  easily  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  or  by  cuttings.  It  is  said  that  mice  have 
a  great  aversion  to  mint,  and  that  a  few  leaves  of  it  will  keep  them  at  a  distance. 

Peppermint,  penny-royal,  and  spearmint  are  used  in  medicine.  The  pharmacopoeias 
contain  an  aqua,  spirituz,  and  oleum  of  each  of  them;  the  officinal  part  being  the  herb, 
which  should  be  collected  when  in  flower.  Peppermint  is  a  powerful  diffusible  stimu- 
lant. and,  as  such,  is  antispasmodic  and  stomachic,  and  is  much  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  gastrodynia  and  flatulent  colic.  It  is  also  extensively  used  in  mixtures,  for  cov, 
ering  the  taste  of  drugs.  Penny-royal  and  warm  hit  are  similar  in  their  action,  but 
inferior  for  all  purposes  to  peppermint.  The  ordinary  doses  are  from  1  to  2  ounces  of 
the  //r/i/a,  a  dram  of  the  spiritus  (in  a  wine-glassful  of  water),  and  from  3  to  5  drops  of 
the  oleum  (on  a  lump  of  sugar). 

MINT  (Lat.  moneta),  an  establishment  for  making  coins  or  metallic  money  (see 
MONEY).  The  early  history  of  the  art  being  -traced  under  the  head  NUMISMATIC*,  the 
present  article  is  mostly  confine  ':  to  a  sketch  of  the  constitution  of  the  British  mint,  and 
of  the  modern  processes  of  coining  as  there  followed. 

The  earliest  regulations  regarding  the  English  mint  belong  to  Anglo-Saxon  times. 
An  officer  called  a  reeve  is  referred  to  in  the  laws  of  Canute  as  having  some  jurisdiction 
over  it,  and  certain  names  which,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  sovereign,  appear  on  the 
Anglo-Saxon  coins,  seem  to  have  been  those  of  the  moneyers,  or  principal  officers  of  the 
mint,  till  recently,  an  important  class  of  functionaries,  who  were  responsible  for  the 
integrity  of  the  com.  Besides  the  sovereign,  barons,  bishops,  and  the  greater  monas- 
teries had  their  respective  mints,  where  they  exercised  the  right  of  coinage,  a  privilege 
enjoyed  by  the  archbishops  'of  Canterbury  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  by 
Wolsey  as  bishop  of  Durham  and  archbishop  of  York. 

After  the  Norman  conquest,  the  officers  of  the  royal  mint  became  to  a  certain  extent 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  exchequer.  Both  in  Saxon  and  Norman  times,  there 
existed,  under  control  of  the  principal  mint  in  London,  a  number  of  provincial  mints  in 
different  towns  of  England;  there  were  no  fewer  than  38  in  the  time  of  Etheired,  and  the 
la-1  of  them  were  only  done  away  with  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  The  officers  of  the 
mint  were  formed  into  a  corporation  by  a  charter  of  Edward  II.  ;  they  consisted  of  the 
warden,  master,  comptroller,  assay  -master,  workers,  coiners,  and  subordinates. 

The  scignorage  for  coining  at  one  time  formed  no  inconsiderable  item  in  the  rev- 
enues of  the  crown.  It  was  a  deduction  made  from  the  bullion  coined,  and  compre- 
hended both  a  charge  for  defraying  the  expense  of  coinage,  and  the  sovereign's  profit  in 
virtue  of  his  prerogative.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  the  scignorage  amounted  to  6d.  in 
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the  pound:  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  Is.  '21.d.  T5y  18  Car.  II.  c.  5,  the  seignorage  on 
gold  was  abolished,  and  has  never  since  hern  exacted.  The  shere,  or  remedy,  as  it  is 
now  called,  was  an  allowance  for  the  unavoidable  imperfection  of  the  coin. 

The  function  of  the  mint  is  in  theory  to  receive  gold  in  ingots  from  individuals  and 
return  an  equal  weight  in  sovereigns:  but,  in  point  of  fact,  gold  is  now  exclusively 
coined  for  the  bank  of  England,  for,  though  any  i.ne  has  still  the  right  to  coin  geld  a*t 
the  mint,  the  merchant  or  dealer  has  ceased  to  obtain  any  profit  for  so  doing,  as  the  bank 
is  compelled  to  purchase  all  gold  tendered  to  it  at  the  fixed  price  of  £3  J7s.  9d.  an  ounce. 
The  increment  on  the  a -say  (q.v.),  or  on  the  fineness  of  the  metal,  which  augments  the 
standard  weight,  and  therefore  the  value  of  the  gold,  is  a  more  considerable  source  of 
profit  to  the  importer  of  gold.  The  ordinary  trade  assay,  on  which  the  importer 
purchases  the  bullion,  does  not,  by  u<age,  come  closer  than  -^  of  a  carat  grain,  or  7| 
grains  per  Ib.  troy.  Before  being  coined  the  gold  is  subjected  to  a  .second  and  more 
delicate  assay  at  the  mint,  and  the  importer  receives  the  benefit  of  the  difference, 
amounting  to  about  -J?-  of  a  carat  grain  =  3£  troy  grains,  or  nearly  8d.  per  Ib.  weight. 

Silver,  which  was  formerly,  concurrently  with  gold,  a  legal  tender  to  ar-y  amount, 
has.  by  -36  George  III.  c.  68.  ceased  to  be  so.  There  is  a  seignorage  on  both  silver  and 
copper  money,  amounting  in  silver  to  10  per  cent,  when  the  price  of  silver  is  5s.  per 
ounce,  which,  however,  from  the  tear  and  wear  of  the  coin,  brings  small  profit  to  the 
crown.  On  the  copper  coinage  the  seiguoragc  is  no  less  than  100  per  cent  on  the  average 
price  of  copper.  The  profits  of  the  seignorage,  formerly  retained  by  the  master  of  the 
mint  to  defray  the  expense  of  coinage,  have,  since  1837,  been  paid  into  the  bank  to  the 
credit  of  the  consolidated  fund. 

A  new  mint  was  erected  on  Towerlnil  in  1810.  In  1815  some  alterations  were  made 
in  its  constitution;  and  in  1851  a  complete  change  was  introduced  in  the  whole  system 
of  administration.  The  control  of  the  mint  was  vested  in  a  master  and  a  deputy  master, 
and  comptroller.  The  mastership,  which  had  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
become  a  political  appointment  held  by  an  adherent  of  the  government,  was  restored  to 
the  position  of  a  permanent  office,  the  master  being  the  ostensible  executive  head  of  the 
establishment.  The  operative  department  was  intrusted  to  the  assayer,  the  melter,  and 
the  refiner.  The  moneyers,  who  had  from  early  times  enjoyed  extensive  privileges  and 
exemptions,  and  were  contractors  with  the  crown  for  the  execution  of  the  coinage,  were 
abolished,  and  the  contracts  with  the  crown  were  entered  into  by  the  master  of  the  mint, 
who  also  made  subordinate  contracts  for  the  actual  manufacture  of  the  coin.  Further 
changes  were  made  on  the  administration  of  the  mint  in  1869.  The  mastership  w;..,  i.dded 
to  the  duties  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  without  any  addition  of  salary,  and  the 
offices  of  deputy  master  and  comptroller  were  amalgamated.  A  yearly  saving  of 
£10,000  is  believed  to  have  been  effected  by  the  changes  of  1851,  and*  a  further  £8,000 
by  those  of  1869,  with  an  increase  of  efficiency.  It  is  at  present  in  contemplation 
to  remove  the  mint  from  Towerhill  to  the  rear  of  the  Thames  embankment  at  White- 
friars,  with  new  and  improved  machinery.  Mints  have  lately  been  established  at  Sydney 
and  Melbourne  to  coin  the  gold  so  largely  found  in  Australia. 

Processes  of  Coining. — Down  to  the  middle  of  tlie  16th  c.  little  or  no  improvement 
seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  art  of  coining  from  the  time  of  ils  invention.  The 
metal  was  simply  hammered  into  slips,  which  were  afterwards  cut  up  into  squares  of 
one  size,  and  then  forged  round.  The  required  impression  was  given  to  these  by  placing 
them  in  turn  between  two  dies  and  striking  them  with  a  hammer.  As  it  was  not  easy  by 
this  method  to  place  the  dies  exactly  above  each  other,  or  to  apply  proper  force,  coins 
sp  made  were  always  faulty,  and  had  the  edges  unfinished,  which  rendered  them  liable 
to  be  clipped.  The  first  great  step  was  the  application  of  the  screw,  invented  in  1553  by 
a  French  engraver  of  the  name  of  Brucher.  The  plan  was  found  expensive  at  first, 
and  it  was  not  till  1662  that  it  altogether  superseded  the  hammer  in  the  English  mint 
The  chief  steps  in  coining  as  now  practiced  are  as  follows:  The  gold  or  silver  to  be  coined 
is  sent  to  the  mint  in  the  form  of  inyotx  (Ger.  ei/if/iex?fn,  Du.  iityiettn,  to  pour  in,  to  cast), 
or  castings;  those  of  gold  weighing  each  about  180  ox., while  the  silver  ingots  are  much 
larger.  Before  melting,  each  ingot  is  tested  as  to  its  purity  by  assaying  (q.v.),  and  then 
weighed,  and  the  results  carefully  recorded.  For  melting  the  gold,  pots  or  crucibles  of 
plumbago  are  used,  made  to  contain  each  about  1200  oz.  The  pots  being  heated  white 
in  furnaces,  the  charge  of  gold  is  introduced  along  with  the  proper  amount  of  copper 
(depending  upon  the  state  of  purity  of  the  gold  as  ascertained  by  the  assay),  to  bring 
it  to  the  standard,  which  is  22  parts" of  pure  gold  to  2  of  copper  (see  AI.LOY).  The  metal 
when  melted  is  poured  into  iron  molds,  which  form  it  into  bars  21  in.  long,  If  in. 
broad,  and  1  in.  thick,  if  for  sovereigns;  and  somewhat  narrower  if  for  half-sovereigns. 
For  melting  silver  (the  alloy  of  which  is  adjusted  to  the  standard  of  222  parts  of  silver 
to  18  of  copper),  malleable  iron  pots  are  used,  and  the  metal  is  cast  into  bars  similar  to 
those  of  gold. 

The  new  copper,  or  rather  bronze  coinage,  issued  in  1860,  is  an  alloy  consisting  of 
95  parts  of  copper,  4  of  tin,  and  1  of  zinc.  The  coins  are  only  about  half  the  weight  of 
their  old  copper  representatives.  The  processes  of  casting  and  coining  the  bronze  are 
essentially  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  operation  of  rolling  follows  that  of  casting.  It  consists  in  repeatedly  passing  the 
bars  between  pairs  of  rollers  with  hardened  steel  surfaces,  driven  by  steam-power;  the 
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rollers  being  brought  closer  and  closer  as  the  thickness  becomes  reduced.  At  a  certain 
stage,  as  t lie  bars  become  longer,  they  are  cut  into  several  lengths;  and  to  remove  the 
hardness  induced  by  the  pressure  they  arc  annealed.  The  finishing  rollers  are.  so 
exquisiicly  adjusted  that  i\w  fillets  (as  the  thinned  bars  are  called)  do  not  vary  in  thick- 
ness  in  any  part  more  than  the  leu-thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  The  slips  are  still  further 
reduced  in  me  Uriiish  mint  at  what  is  called  the  "draw  bench,"  where  they  are  drawu 
be!  ween  stivl  dies,  as  iu  wire -draw  ing,  arid  are  then  exactly  of  the-  necessary  thickness 
for  the  coin  intended. 

The  iillets  thus  prepared  are  passed  to  the  tryer,  who,  with  a  hand-punch,  cuts  a  trial- 
blank  from  each,  and  weighs  it  in  a  balance;  and  if  it  vary  more  than  £th  of  a  grain,  the 
whole,  fillet,  is  rejceied. 

For  cuUing  oui  the  blank*  of  which  the  coins  arc  to  be  made,  there  are  in  the  British 
mint  12  press. 's  arranged  in  a  circle,  so  that  one  wheel  with  driviii;;-  cams,  placed  in  the 
eeaur.  works  the  whole.  The  punches  descend  by  pneumatic  pressure,  and  the  fillets 
are  fed  into  the  presses  by  boys,  each  punch  cutting  out  about  60  blanks  a  minute.  The 
scrap  left  after  the  blanks  are  cut  out,  called  ncinwl,  is  sent  back  to  be  remelted. 

Jvicii  blank  is  allerwards  weighed  by  the  automaton  balance — a  beautiful  and  most 
accurate  instrument,  which  was  added  to  the  mint  about  20  years  ago.  It  weighs  23 

blanks  per  minute,  and  each  to  the 
0.01  of  a  grain.  The  standard  weight 
o!' a  sovereign  is  12-127-i  grains,  but 
the  mint  can  issue  them  above  or  below 
this  to  the  extent  of  0.2568  of  a  grain, 
which  is  called  the  nmalij.  Blanks 
which  come  within  this  limit  are 
dropped  by  the  machine  into  a 
"medium"  box,  and  pass  on  to  be 
coined.  Those  below  the  required 
weight  are  pushed  into  another  box 
to  be  remelted,  but  those  above  it  into 
another,  and  are  reduced  by  filing. 
The  correct  blanks  are  afterwards 
rung  on  a  founding  iron,  and  thoa« 
which  do  not  give  a  clear  sound  are 
rejected  as  dumb. 

To  insure  their  being  properly  mill- 
ed on  the  edge,  the  blanks  are  pressed 
edgeways  in  a  machine  between  two 
circular  steel-plates,  which  raises  the 
edges,  and  at  the  same  time  secures 
their  being  perfectly  round.  After 
this  they  are  annealed  to  soften  them, 
before  they  can  be  struck  with  dies; 
they  are  also  put  into  a  boiling  pot  cf 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  to  remove  any 
oxide  of  copper  fro'm  the  surface. 
Subsequently  they  are  washed  with 
water,  and  dried  with  great  care  in  hot 
sawdust,  and  finally  in  an  oven  at  a 
temperature  slightly  above  boiling 
water.  Without  these  precautions, 
the  beautiful  bloom  upon  new  coin 
could  not  be  secured. 

We  now  come  to  the  press  room, 
where  the  blanks  receive  the  impres- 
sion which  makes  them  perfect  coins. 
The  coining  press  is  shown  in  the 
fig.,  and  there  are  eight  of  them 
in  all,  ranged  in  a  row  upon  a  strong 
foundation  of  masonry.  CCB  is  the 
massive  iron  frame  into  which  the 
screw  D  works,  the  upper  part  B 
being  perforated  to  receive  it.  On  the 
bottom  of  this  screw  the  upper  steel 
die  is  fixed  by  a  box,  the  lower  die 

Coining-Press.  being  fixed  in  another  box  attached 

to  the  base  of  the  press.     The  dies 

have,  of  course,  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  the  coin  upon  them.  See  DIE  SINKING.  The 
blank  coin  is  placed  on  the  lower  die,  and  receives  the  impression  when  the  screw  is 
turned  round  so  as  to  press  the  two  dies  forcibly  towards  each  other.  A  steel  ring  or 
collar  contains  the  coin  while  it  is  being  stamped,  which  preserves  its  circular  form, 
and  also  effects  the  milling  on  the  edge.  In  cases  where  letters  are  put  on  the  edge  of 
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a  coin,  a  collar  divided  into  segments  working  in  center-pins,  is  used.  On  the  proper 
pressure  beiug  applied,  the  segments  close  round,  and  impress  the  letters  on  the  edge  of 
the  coin. 

The  screw  of  the  press  is  put  in  motion  by  means  of  the  piece  A,  which  is  worked 
by  machinery  driven  by  steam-power,  and  situated  in  an  apartment  above  the  com- 
ing room.  The  steam-engine  exhausts  an  air-chamber,  and  from  the  vacuum  pro- 
duced, an  air-engine  works  a  series  of  air-pumps,  which  communicate  a  more  exact  and 
regular  motion  to  the  machinery  of  the  stamping  presses  than  by  the  ordinary  con- 
densing engine.  The  loaded  arms  Rll  strike  against  blocks  of  wood,  whereby  they 
are  urevented  from  moving  too  far,  and  run  the  risk  of  breaking  the  hard  steel  dies  by 
bringing  them  in  contact.  The  press  brings  down  the  die  on  the  coin  with  a  twisting 
motion,  but  if  it  were  to  rise  up  in  the  same  way,  it  would  abrade  the  coin;  there  is, 
in  consequence,  an  arrangement  which,  by  means  of  a  wide  notch  in  the  ring  3, 
allows  the  die  to  be  raised  up  a  certain  distance  before  it  begins  to  turn  round  with  the 
screw. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  figure,  the  arrangement  for  feeding  the  blanks  and  removing 
the  coins  as  they  are  stamped,  is  shown.  AT  lever  HIK,  moving  on  a  fulcrum  I,  is  sup- 
ported by  a  bar  Q,  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  press.  The  top  of  this  lever  is  guided  by  a 
sector,  7,  fixed  upon  the  screw  D.  In  this  sector  there  is  a  spiral  groove,  which,  as  the 
screw  turns  round,  moves  the  end  H  of  the  lever  to  or  from  the  screw,  the  other  end  K 
being  moved  at  the  same  time  either  towards  or  away  from  the  center  of  the  press.  The 
lowej  end  of  the  lever  moves  a  slider  L,  which  is  directed  exactly  to  the  center  ol  me 
press,  and  on  a  level  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  die.  The  slider  is  a  thin  steel-plate 
in  two  pieces  united  by  a  joint,  and  having  a  circular  cavity  at  the  end,  which,  when  its 
limbs  are  shut,  grasps  a  piece  of  coin  by  the  edge.  This  piece  drops  out  on  the  limbs 
separating.  There  is  a  tube  at  K  which  an  attendant  keeps  filled  with  blank  pieces;  it 
is  open  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  pieces  rest  on  the  slider.  When  the  press  is  screwed 
down,  the  slider  is  drawn  back  to  its  furthest  extent,  and  its  circular  end  comes  exactly 
beneath  the  tube.  A  blank  piece  of  coin  now  drops  in,  and  is  carried,  when  the  screw 
rises,  to  the  collar  which  fits  over  the  lower  die.  The  slider  then  returns  for  another 
blank,  while  the  upper  die  descends  to  give  the  impression  to  the  coin.  Each  time  the 
slider  brings  a  new  blank  to  the  die,  it  at  the  same  time  pushes  otf  the  piece  last  struck. 
An  arrangement  of  springs  lifts  the  milled  collar  to  inclose  the  coin  while  it  is  being 
struck. 

It  is  found  on  examining  the  coins  that  about  1  in  200  is  imperfectly  finished;  these 
being  rejected,  the  rest  are  finally  weighed  into  bags,  and  subjected  to  the  process  of 
pyxing.  This  consists  in  taking  from  each  bag  a  certain  number  of  sovereigns  or  other 
coins,  and  subjecting  them  to  a  final  examination  by  weight  and  assay,  before  they  are 
delivered  to  the  public. 

MINT  (ante).  The  first  U.  S.  mint  was  established  at  Philadelphia  by  the  coinage 
act  of  April  2,  1792;  and  the  first  production  of  the  new  mint  was  the  copper  cent  of 
179,3.  Silver  dollars  were  first  coined  in  1794  and  gold  eagles  in  1795.  Branches  of  the 
Philadelphia  mint  were  organized  at  New  Orleans,  Dahlonega,  Ga.,  and  Charlotte,  N. 
C.,  in  1835;  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  1854.  and  at  Carson  City,  Nev.,  in  1870.  Those 
at  New  Orleans,  Dahlonega,  and  Charlotte  have  been  given  up.  Assay  offices  were  set 
Up  at  New  York  in  1854,  at  Denver  in  1864,  and  Boise  City,  Idaho,  in  1872.  The  act  of 
April  1,  1873,  put  all  the  mints  and  assay  offices  on  the  same  footing  as  a  bureau  of  the 
treasury  department,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  director  of  the  mint,  who  is 
appointed  by  the  president  r'or  a  '.erm  of  5  years,  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  sec- 
relary  of  the  treasury.  The  director  of  the  Philadelphia  mint,  who  had  hitherto  been 
called  director  of  the  mint,  was  now  known  as  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  mint. 
Every  mint  has  a  superintendent,  melter  and  refiner,  assayer,  and  coiner,  and  the  Phila- 
delphia mint  has  an  engraver,  who  supervises  the  manufacture  of  the  dies  used  in  all  the 
U.  S.  mints.  The  total  production  of  the  mints  for  1880  was:  gold  coin,  $56,157,735.00; 
silver,  $27,942,437.50;  minor  coins,  $269,971.50.  The  present  director  of  t'he  mint  (1881) 
is  Horatio  C.  Burchard,  of  Illinois. 

MINTO,  GILBERT  ELLIOT,  Earl  of,  1751-1814;  entered  the  British  parliament  as  a 
whig  in  1774.  He  was  minister  to  Denmark  from  1788  to  1794,  then  went  to  Corsica  as 
viceroy.  On  his  return  in  1797  he  was  created  baron  Minto,  and  two  years  later  he 
became  ambassador  to  Vienna.  On  his  reappearance  in  the  house  of  lords  he  became  an 
advocate  of  the  union  of  Ireland  with  England,  and  afterwards  strenuously  opposed 
Roman  Catholic  emancipation.  He  was  governor-general  of  Bengal  from  1807  to  1813, 
and  in  the  latter  year  received  the  titles  of  earl  Minto,  viscount  Melgund. 

MINTURN,  ROBERT  BOWNE,  1805-66;  b.  N.  Y. ;  entered  mercantile  life  at  an  early 
age  in  New  York  city,  and  became  eventually  a  partner  in  the  well  known  shipping 
house  of  Grinnell,  Minturn  &  Co.,  in  which  he  accumulated  a  large  fortune.  He  was 
chiefly  noted  as  an  active  promoter  of  the  city's  charities;  as  one  of  the  founders  of  St. 
Luke's  hospital;  for  patriotic  service  during  a  visit  to  Europe  in  1861;  and  as  an  earnest 
worker  in  behalf  of  the  freedrnen.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president  of  the 
Union  League  club  of  New  Yoru. 
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MiXU'CIUS,  FKLIX  MAIUTS,  an  eminent  apologist  of  the  Latin  church  in  the  "cl 
century,  lie  \\.-H  a  n;iiive  of  Africa,  hut  removed  tp  Rome,  where  he  was  a  successful 
advocate  until  his  conversion  to  Christianity.  Jerome  and  Lactantiu.s  speak  of  him  as 
much  admired  for  his  eloquence.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled  IJrtnr/'i/:.  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  a  Christian  called  Oclavius  ami  a  healhen  called  Cn-cilius.  Octavius 
defends  the  Christians  from  the  calumnies  which  were  circulated  again;-!  them,  charging 
them  with  crimes  in  their  secret  religious  meetings,  lie.  on  the  Other  hai.d,  exposes  the 
licentious  practices  of  the  heathen.  The  style  of  the  work  is  argumentative  and  pure, 
and  much  information  is  given  concerning  the  manners,  customs,  and  opinions  of  that 
period.  As  an  apology  for  Christianity  his  work  compares  favorably  with  those  of  Jus 
tin,  Tertidlian,  and  oilier  early  advocates  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  witli  those  of 
Li.ctaiitiiis,  Ambrose,  and  Euxebius  of  the  4th  century.  It  was  at  onetime  as-cribed.to 
Arnobiusas  a  part  of  his  treatise  Ad  a  -rnux  G<:iitc/<;  but  Baldwin  in  a  Diwrtntldii  on  Minit- 
rt'ii.i,  siio\\,-,  that  Minucius  was  the  author.  It  lias  passed  through  many  editions  at  Lev- 
el 11  and  Cambridge.  Kng. .  the  latter  containing  numerous  notes  by  Dr.  Davis,  and  a  dis- 
sertation, or  commentary  by  Baldwin.  It  has  been  translated  also  into  French  and  Ger- 
man. 

MINUET,  the  air  of  a  most  graceful  dance,  originally  from  Poitou,  in  France.  It  is 
performed  in  a  slow  tempo.  The  first  minuet  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Lully 
the  elder,  and  was  danced  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1653  at  Versailles  with  Ids  mistress.  The 
nm<ic  of  the  minuet  is  in  f 'lime,  and  is  still  well  known  in  England  by  the  celebrated 
•minuet  de  la  cour,  which  is  frequently  introduced  in  stage  performances. 

MIXUIT,  MINUITS,  or  MINNEWIT.  PETER,  1580-1641;  b.  Germany;  a  deacon 
in  the  Protestant  or  Walloon  church  in  Wesel,  who  removed  to  Holland  early  in  the  l?th 
c  ,  and  after  a  residence  there  of  some  years  received  from  the  Dutch  'West  India  com- 
pany the  appointment  of  governor  and  director-general  of  New  Netherland.  He  reached 
the  seat  of  his  government,  Manhattan  island,  May  4,  1626,  and  proceeded  to  establish 
in  permanency  his  tenure  and  that  of  the  company  by  purchasing  the  island  from  the 
Indians,  obtaining  it  for  the  sum  of  sixty  guilders,  about  24  dollars.  He  built  fort 
Amsterdam,  and  defended  the  claim  of  the  Dutch  to  rightful  possession  of  the  island 
with  great  courage  and  determination,  while  he  administered  the  affairs  of  his  office 
judiciously  and  to  Ihe  general  satisfaction  of  the  colony,  which  advanced  in  power  and 
prosperity.  The  fact  that  the  patroons  were  successful  in  establishing  titles  to  enormous 
tracts  of  land  became  objectionable  to  the  Dutch  Wast  India  company,  who  recognized 
the  introduction  of  abuses  in  this  course  and  placed  the  responsibility  on  the  shoulders 
of  gov.  Minuit.  In  1631  he  was  accordingly  recalled  by  the  company,  and  sailed  for 
Holland  in  the  following  spring,  but  was  driven  into  Plymouth,  Eng.,  by  a  gale.  Here 
a  charge  was  set  up  against  him  of  having  prosecuted  illegal  trading  within  EnglMi 
dominions,  and  his  vessel  was  attached  on  complaint  made  by  the  New  England  council. 
It  required  a  protest  from  the  ambassador  of  Holland  in  London  to  obtain  the  release  of 
the  vessel,  and  the  discharge  of  the  complaint;  and  this  was  not  effected  until  the  latter 
part  of  May.  Minuit  now  made  every  effort  to  re-establish  himself  in  the  favor  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  co. npany.  but  without  success,  and  at  length  offered  his  services  to  the 
government  of  Sweden  for  colonizing  purposes.  His  proposition  was  favorably  consid- 
ered by  the  celebrated  (). \eiislierii,  who  was  then  chancellor,  and  through  his  influence  a 
Swedish  West  India  company  was  organized,  and  Minuit  was  commissioned  by  the 
queen  to  establish  a  Swedish  colony  in  America.  He  accordingly  gathered  together 
sufficient  Swedes  and  Finns  for  this  purpose,  and  sailed  for  the  port  of  Gothenburg, 
Sweden,  in  1637,  bound  for  thew.  coast  of  Delaware  bay,  which  point  had  been  selected 
for  the  site  of  the  new  colon}',  lie  arrived  in  Chesapeake  bay  in  the  spring  of  1688,  and 
built  fort  Christiana,  near  where  the  city  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  now  stands.  The 
Swedish  colonization  scheme  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Dutch,  who  threw  every  pos- 
sible obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  success,  and  eventually  captured  the  colony  and  annexed 
it  to  their  possessions  in  1655.  But  while  it  was  under  the  direction  of  Minuit,  during 
which  time  it  was  called  New  Sweden,  the  Dutch  were  unable  to  accomplish  its  absorp- 
tion. Minuit  died  at  fort  Christiana. 

MINUTE,  a  irmgh  draft  of  any  proceeding  or  instrument:  so  called  from  being  taken 
down  shortly  and  in  ntinuie  or  small  writing,  to  be  afterwards  engrossed.  See  KNOKOSS. 
— MINUTE,  in  law,  is  a  memorandum  or  record  of  some  act  of  a  court  or  of  parties;  in 
the  latter  sense,  it  is  used  chiefly  in  Scotland,  as  in  the  case  of  minute  of  agreement, 
minute  of  sale,  etc. 

MINUTE,  the  fiOth  part  of  an  hour;  also  fie  60th  part  of  a  degree  of  a  circle.  See 
HKXA<;I>IM  \i.  ARITHMETIC.— MINI  TK,  in  architecture,  is  the  60th  part  of  the  diameter  of 
.he  shaft  of  a  classic  column,  measured  at  the  base.  It  is  used  as  a  measure  to  deter- 
mine the  proportions  of  the  order. 

MI'OCENE  (Gr.  less  recent),  a  term  introduced  by  Lyell  to  characterize  the  middle 
tertiary  strata,  which  he  supposes  to  contain  a  smaller  proportion  of  recent  species  of  mol- 
lusca  than  the  newer  pliocene,  and  more  than  the  older  eocene.  He  estimates  the  pro- 
portion of  living  to  fossil  spec  ies  in  the  miocene  at  25  per  cent. 

Strata  of  this  age  occur  in  Britain  in  two  limited  and  far  separated  localities— in  the 
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Island  of  Mull,  and  at  Dartmoor  in  the  s.c.  of  England.  In  this  last  district,  they  exist  at 
Bovey  Tnicey,  in  a  flat  area  of  10m.  long  }iy  2  m.  broad,  and  consist  of  clay  i nterst  rat  i lied 
•with  beds  of  imperfect  lignites.  Pengelly  and  Heer  have  recently  examined  the  strata  of 
this  small  basin,  and  have  found  that  all  the  plants  are  of  miocene  age,  and  belong  to  the 
same  species  as  those  found  in  similar  deposits  not  only  on  the  continent,  but  in  Iceland, 
Greenland,  and  Arctic  America.  Their/«c/es  indicates  a  warmer  climate  than  the  pres- 
ent, and  the  geographical  range  of  the  species  is  unexampled  in  the  existing  flora.  The 
Mull  beds  arc  situated  at  the  headland  of  Ardtun,  and  consist  of  interstiatilied  basalts, 
ashes,  and  lignites.  There  are  three  leaf-beds,  varying  in  thickness  from  1*  to  2A-  It., 
separa;«"d  by  two  beds  of  ash,  the  whole  resting  on  and  covered  by  strata  of  basalt. 
The  whole  thickness  is  131  feet.  It  is  supposed  that  the  leaf-beds  were  deposited  in  a 
shallow  lake  or  marsh,  in  the  vicinity  of  an  active  volcano.  One  of  the  beds  consists  of 
a  mass  of  compressed  leaves  without  sterns,  and  accompanied  with,  abundant  remains 
of  an  equisetum.  which  grew  in  the  marsh  into  which  the  leaves  were  blown.  The 
leaves  belong  to  dicotyledons  and  couiferae,  and  are  of  species  similar  to  those  of  Bovey 
Tracey. 

The  Fahluns  of  France  are  of  this  age,  as  are  also  part  of  the  Mollassi  of  Switzer- 
land, and  the  Mayence  and  Vienna  basins.  Of  the  same  period  are  the  highly  fossilif- 
erous  deposits  in  the  Sewalik  hills,  India,  containing  the  remains  of  several  elephants,  a 
mammoth,  hippopotamus,  giraffe,  and  large  ostrich,  besides  several  carnivora,  monkeys, 
and  crocodiles,  and  a  large  tortoise,  whose  shell  measured  20  ft.  across.  The  European 
beds  contain  the  remains  of  the  dinotherium  (q.v.). 

MIOHIPPUS.     See  HORSE,  FOSSIL. 

MIOSEN,  a  lake  in  Norway,  36m.  n.e.  of  the  city  of  Christiania,  from  which  it  may 
be  reached  by  railroad.  It  is  formed  by  the  Lougen  river,  which  empties  into  the  lake 
at  the  little  village  of  Lillehammer,  and  is  56  m.  long  and  12  m.  in  its  greatest  width. 
The  scenery  is  very  picturesque,  and,  as  the  climate  of  that  part  of  Norway  is  most  invig- 
orating, the  viciniu,"  of  the  lake  is  very  popular  as  a  summer  resort. 

MIRABEATT,  HOXORE  GABRIEL  3TQT"ETTI)  Comte  de,  was  b.  Mar.  9,  1749,  at  Bignon, 
near  Nemours.  He  was  descended,  by  his  own  account,  from  the  ancient  Florentine 
family  of  Arrighetti,  who,  being  expelled  from  their  native  city  in  1268,  on  account  of 
Ghibelline  politics,  settled  in  Provence.  Jean  de  Kiquetti  or  Arrighetti  purchased  the 
estate  of  Mirabeau  in  1562;  his  grandson,  Thomas,  happened  to  entertain  here,  in  1660, 
Louis  XIV.  and  cardinal  Mazarin,  on  which  occasion  he  received  from  the  monarch  the 
title  of  marquis  Victor  Riquetti.  Marquis  de  Mirabeau  (b.  1715,  d.  1789),  the  father 
of  Honore.  was  a  vain  and  foolish  man,  wasted  his  patrimony,  wrote  books  of  philan- 
throp}-  and  philosophy,  as  L'Ami  dcs  Homines  (5  vols  Par.  1753),  and  was  a  cruel  tyrant 
in  his  own  house.  He  procured  no  fewer  than  54  kttres  de  cachet  at  different  times 
against  his  wife  and  his  children.  Honore,  his  eldest  son,  was  endowed  with  an  athletic 
frame  and  extraordinary  mental  abilities,  but  was  of  a  fiery  temper,  and  disposed  to 
every  kind  of  excess.  He  became  a  lieut.  in  a  cavalry  regiment;  but  continued  to 
prosecute  various  branches  of  study  with  great  eagerness,  whilst  outrunning  his  conv 
pauions  in  a  career  of  vice.  An  intrigue  with  the  youthful  wife  of  an  aged  marquis 
brought  him  into  danger,  and  lie  fled  witli  her  to  Switzerland,  and  thence  to  Holland, 
where  he  subsisted  by  his  pen,  amongst  other  productions  of  which  his  Essai  sur  le  Des~ 
potisme  attracted  great  attention.  Meanwhile,  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against 
him;  and  the  French  minister,  at  his  f-ither's  instigation,  demanding  that  he  should  be 
delivered  up  to  justice,  he  and  his  paramour  were  apprehended  at  Amsterdam,  and  he 
was  brought  to  the  dungeon  at  Vincenues,  and  there  closely  imprisoned  for  42  months. 
During  this  time  he  was  often  in  great  want,  but  employed  himself  in  literary  labors, 
writing  an  Essai  nur  les  Lettres  de  Cachet  et  les  Prisons  d'etat,  which  was  published  at 
Hamburg  (2  vols.  1782),  and  a  number  of  obscene  tales,  by  which  he  disgraced  his 
genius,  although  their  sale  supplied  his  necessities.  After  his  liberation  from  prison, 
he  subsisted  chiefly  by  literary  labor,  and  still  led  a  very  profligate  life.  He  wrote  many 
effective  political  pamphlets,  particularly  against  the  financial  administration  of  Calonne, 
receiving  pecuniary  assistance,  it  was  said,  from  some  of  the  great  bankers  of  Paris;  and 
became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  liberal  party.  When  the  states-general  were  convened, 
he  sought  to  be  elected  as  a  representative  of  the  nobles  of  Provence,  but  was  rejected 
by  them  on  the  ground  of  his  want  of  property;  and  left  them  with  the  threat  that,  like 
Marias,  he  would  overthrow  the  aristocracy.  He  purchased  a  draper's  shop,  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  to  the  third  estate,  and  was  enthusiastically  returned  both  at 
Aix  and  Marseilles.  He  chose  to  represent  Marseilles,  and  by  his  talents  and  admirable 
oratorical  powers  soon  acquired  great  influence  in  the  states-general  and  national  assem- 
bly. Barnave  well  characterized  him  as  "the  Shakespeare  of  eloquence."  He  stood 
forth  as  the  opponent  of  the  court  and  of  the  aristocracy,  hut  regarded  the  country  as 
by  no  means  ripe  for  the  extreme  changes  proposed  by  political  theorists,  and  labored, 
not  for  the  overthrow'  of  the  monarch}',  but  for  the  abolition  of  despotism,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  constitutional  throne.  To  suppress  insurrection  he  effected,  on  July 
8,  1789,  the  institution  of  the  national  guard.  In  some  of  the  contests  which  followed, 
he  sacrificed  his  popularity  to  maintain  the  throne.  The  more  tli.it  anarchy  and  revolu- 
tionary frenzy  prevailed,  the  more  decided  did  he  become  in  his  resistance  to  their  prog- 
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res*;  but  it  was  not  easy  to  maintain  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  at  once  against 
tin-  supporters  of  the  ancient  despotism  and  the  extreme  revolutionists.  The  king  and 
Jus  friends  were  long  umvilling  to  enter  into  any  relations  with  one  so  disreputable,  but 
at  last,  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  it  was  resolved  that  Mirabeau  should  be  invited 
to  become  minister.  iS'o  sooner  was  this  known  than  a  combination  of  the  most  oppo- 
site parties,  by  a  decree  of  Nov.  7,  1789,  forbade  the  appointment  of  a  deputy  as  minis- 
ter. From  this  time  forth  Mirabeau  strove  in  vain  in  favor  of  the  most  indispensable 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  in  so  doing  exposed  himself  to  popular  indignation.  He 
still  continued  the  struggle,  however,  with  wonderful  ability,  and  sought  to  reconcile 
the  court  and  the  revolution,  in  Dec.,  1790,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  club  of  the 
Jacobins,  and  in  Feb.,  1791,  of  the  national  assembly.  Both  in  the  club  and  in  the 
assembly  lie  displayed  great,  boldness  and  energy;  but  soon  after  his  appointment  as 
president  of  the  latter,  he  sank  into  a  state  of  bodily  and  mental  weaknes-,  consequent 
upon  his  great  exertions  and  his  continued  debaucheries,  and  died  April  2,  1791.  He 
was  interred  with  great  pomp  in  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve,  the  "Pantheon;"  but  his 
body  was  afterwards  removed  to  make  room  for  that  of  Marat.  A  complete  edition  of 
his  works  was  published  at  Paris  in  9  vols.  in  1825-27.  His  natural  son,  Lucas  Mon- 
tigny,  published  Mvnwircx  #/«/// v/V/A/w.v,  LiHn-nireis  et  PoUtiqucz  tie  Mirabeau  (2d  edit. 
8  vols.  Par.  1841),  the  most  complete  account  which  we  have  of  his  life.  See  also  Car- 
lyle's  sketch  of  Mirabeau  in  his  Miscellaneous  Essays  and  his  French  Revolution. 

MIRACLE,  a  term  commonly  applied  to  certain  marvelous  works  (healing  the  sick, 
raising  the  dead,  changing  of  water  into  wine,  etc.),  ascribed  in  the  Bible  to  some  of 
the  ancient  prophets,  and  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  one  or  two  of  his  followers.  It  signifies 
simply  that  which  is  wonderful — a  tiling  or  a  deed  to  be  wondered  at,  being  derived 
directly  from  the  Latin  mt'racuhtm,  a  thing  unusual — an  object  of  wonder  or  surprise. 
The  same  meaning  is  the  governing  idea  in  the  term  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to 
the  Christian  miracles,  teras,  a  marvel,  a  portent;  besides  which,  we  also  find  them  desig- 
nated dunamenis,  powers,  with  a  reference  to  the  power  residing  in  the  miracle-worker; 
and  semeia,  signs,  with  a  reference  to  the  character  or  pretensions  of  which  they  were 
assumed  to  be  the  witnesses  or  guarantees.  Under  these  different  names,  the  one  fact 
recognized  is  a  deed  done  by  a  man,  and  acknowledged  by  the  common  judgment  of  men 
to  exceed  man's  ordinary  powers;  in  other  words,  a  deed  supernatural,  above  or  beyond 
the  common  powers  of  nature,  as  these  are  understood  by  men. 

In  the  older  speculations  on  the  subject,  a  minu'lc  was  generally  defined  to  be  a  vio- 
lation or  suspension  of  the  order  of  nature.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  argued  (as 
by  Hume)  that  such  a  violation  or  suspension  was  absolutely  impossible  and  incredible; 
it  was  maintained,  on  the  other,  that  the  Almighty,  either  by  his  own  immediate  agency, 
or  by  the  agency  of  others,  could  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  in 
orde'r  to  secure  certain  ends,  which,  without  that  interference,  could  not  have  been 
secured,  and  that  there  was  nothing  incredible  in  the  idea  of  a  law  being  suspended  by 
the  person  by  whom  it  had  been  made.  The  laws  of  nature  and  the  will  or  providence 
of  God  were,  in  this  view,  thus  placed  in  a  certain  aspect  of  opposition  to  each  other,  at 
points  here  and  there  clashing,  and  the  stronger  arbitrarily  asserting  its  superiority. 
Such  a  view  has,  with  the  advance  of  philosophical  opinion,  appeared  to  many  to  be 
inadequate  as  a  theory,  and  to  give  an  unworthy  conception  of  the  divine  character. 
The  great  principle  of  law,  as  the  highest  conception  not  only  of  nature  but  of  divine 
Providence,  in  all  its  manifestations,  has  asserted  itself  more  dominantlv  in  the  realm  of 
thought,  and  led  to  the  rejection  of  the  apparently  conflicting  idea  of  "  interference" 
implied  in  the  old  notion  of  miracle.  Order  in  nature,  and  a  just  and  uncapricious  will 
in  God,  were  felt  to  be  first  and  absolutely  necessary  principles.  The  idea  of  miracle, 
accordingly,  which  <eeins  to  lie  now  most  readily  accepted  by  the  advocates  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  has  its  root  in  this  recognized  necessity. 

All  law  is  regarded  as  the  expression,  not  of  a  lifeless  force,  but  of  a  perfectly  wise 
and  just  will.  All  law  must  develop  itself  through  natural  phenomena:  but  it  is  not 
identified  with  or  bound  down  to  any  necessary  series  of  these.  If  we  admit  the  main- 
spring of  the  universe  to  be  a  living  will,  then  we  may  admit  that  the  phenomena 
through  which  that  will,  acting  in  the  form  of  law,  expresses  itself,  may  vary  without 
the  Avill  varying  or  the  law  being  broken.  We  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  mode  of 
operation  in  any  recorded  miracle ;  we  only  see  certain  results.  To  affirm  that  these  results 
are  either  impossible  in  themselves,  or  necessarily  violations  of  natural  law,  is  to  pronounce 
n  judgment  on  imperfect  data.  We  can  only  say  that,  under  an  impulse  which  we  must 
believe  procecds-from  the  divine  will,  in  which  all  law  exists,  the  phenomena  which  wf 
have  been  accustomed  to  expect  have  not  followed  on  their  ordinary  conditions.  But  from 
our  point  of  view  we  cannot  affirm  that  the  question  as  to  how  this  happens  is  one  of 
interference  or  violation;  it  i>  rather,  probably,  one  of  higher  and  lower  action.  The 
miracle  may  be  but  the  expression  of  one  divine  order  and  beneficent  will  in  a  new 
shape — the  law  of  a  greater  freedom,  to  use  the  words  of  Trench,  swallowing  up  the  law 
of  a  le-M-r. 

Nature  being  but  the  plastic  medium  through  which  God's  will  is  ever  manifested  to 
us,  and  the  design  of  tiiat  will  Ix'ing,  as  it  necessarily  must  be,  the  good  of  his  creatures, 
that  theory  of  miracle  is  certainly  most  rational  which  does  not  represent  the  ideas  of 
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laws,  and  of  the  will  of  God  as  separate  and  opposing  forces,  but  which  represents  the 
divine  will  as  working  out  its  highest  moral  ends,  not  against,  but  through  law  and  order, 
and  evolving  from  these  a  new  issue,  when  it  has  a  special  beneficent  purpose  to  serve. 
And  thus,  too,  we  are  enabled  to  see  in  miracle  not  only  a  wonder  and  a  power,  but  a  sign 
• — a  revelation  of  divine  character,  never  arbitrary,  always  generous  and  loving,  the  char- 
acter of  one  who  seeks  through  all  the  ordinary  courses  of  nature  and  operation  of  law  to 
further  His  creatures'  good,  and  whose  will,  when  that  end  is  to  be  served,  is  not  restricted 
to  any  one  necessary  mode  or  order  of  expression.  Rightly  interpreted,  miracle  is  not 
the  mere  assertion  of  power,  or  a  mere  device  to  impress  an  impressible  mind;  it  is  llie 
revelation  of  a  will  which,  while  leaving  nature  ts  a  whole  to  its  established  course,  can  yet 
witness  to  itself  as  above  nature,  when,  by  doing  so,  it  can  help  man's  moral  and  spiritual 
being  to  grow  into  a  higher  perfection. 

The  evidence  for  the  Christian  miracles  is  of  a, twofold  kind — external  and  internal. 
As  alleged  facts,  they  are  supposed  to  rest  upon  competent  testimony, the  testimony  of  eye- 
witnesses, who  were  neither  deceived  themselves,  nor  had  any  motive  to  deceive  others. 
They  occurred  not  in  privacy,  like  the  aliened  supernatural  visions  of  Mohammed,  but  for 
the  most  part  in  the  open  light  of  day,  amidst  the  professed  enemies  of  Christ.  They  were 
not  isolated  facts;  nor  wrought  tentatively,  or  with  difficult}';  but  the  repeated,  the  over- 
flowing expression,  as  it  were,  of  an  apparently  supernatural  life.  It  seems  impossible 
to  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  apostles  could  have  been  deceived  as  to  their  character. 
They  had  all  the  means  of  scrutinizing  and  forming  a  judgment  regarding  them  that 
they  could  well  have  possessed;  and  if  not  deceived  themselves,  they  were  certainly  not 
deceivers.  There  is  no  historical  criticism  that  would  now  maintain  such  a  theory;  even 
the  most  positive  unbelief  has  rejected  it.  The  career  of  the  apostles  forms  throughout 
an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  deep-hearted  and  incorruptible  sincerity  that  animated  them. 
The  gospel  miracles,  moreover,  are  supposed  in  themselves  to  be  of  an  obviously  divine 
character.  They  are,  in  the  main,  miracles  of  healing,  of  beneficence,  in  which  the  light 
equally  of  the  divine  majesty  and  of  the  divine  love  shines — witnessing  to  the  eternal 
life  which  underlies  all  the  manifestations  of  decay,  and  all  the  tiaces  of  sorrow  in  the 
lower  world,  and  lifting  the  mind  directly  to  the  contemplation  of  his  life. 

MIEACLE  PLAYS.     See  MYSTERIES. 

MIRACLES,  ECCLESIASTIC  AT-.  The  position  of  the  reformed  churches  generally 
with  regard  to  miracles  is  that  they  ceased  in  the  church  after  the  apostolic  age, 
while  the  Romanists  contend  that  the  power  to  perform  miracles  has  remained 
with  the  church  and  will  continue  forever.  The  arguments  of  the  reformed  are 
that  when  the  work  of  the  apostles  was  finished  the  necessity  for  miracles  ceased, 
and  that  during  the  first  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  the  apostles  we  hear  little  or 
nothing  of  the  early  Christians  working  miracles.  Bishop  Douglas  says:  "I  can  find  no 
instances  of  miracles  mentioned  by  the  fathers  before  the  4th  century."  In  the  4th  c. 
they  speak  of  the  age  of  miracles  as  past,  and  say  that  they  were  no  longer  to  be  expected. 
This  is  frequently  asserted  by  Augustine,  and  Chrysostom  testifies  the  same  in  his  ser- 
mons on  the  resurrection  and  the  feast  of  pentecost.  And  even  when  they  relate 
remarkable  deeds  performed  by  Christian  believers,  and  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
pronounce  miraculous,  they  declare  them  to  be  natural  results.  Bishop  Douglas  says 
that  these  wonderful  workings  were  confined  to  "the  cures  of  diseases,  particularly  the 
cures  of  demoniacs,  by  exorcising  them;  which  last  seems,  indeed,  to  be  their  favorite 
standing  miracle."  Even  prof.  Newman,  contrasting  the  scriptural  and  ecclesiastical 
miracles,  says:  "The  miracles  of  Scripture  are,  as  a  whole,  grave,  simple,  and  majestic; 
those  of  ecclesiastical  history  often  partake  of  what  may  not  unfitly  be  called  a  romantic 
character,  and  of  that  wildness  and  inequality  which  enters  into  the  notion  of  romance." 
Yet  Butler  says:  "Roman  Catholics,  relying  with  confidence  on  the  promises  of  Christ, 
believe  that  the  power  of  working  miracles  was  given  by  Christ  to  his  church,  and  that 
it  never  has  been  and  never  will  be  withdrawn  from  her."  And  Bellarmine  argues  that 
the  Protestant  chuivh,  lacking  this  power,  is  manifestly  not  of  God.  Romanists  refer  to 
what  Ignatius,  of  the  1st  c.  after  Christ,  relates  of  the  wild  beasts  let  loose  upon  the 
martyrs  being  restrained  from  hurting  them,  and  to  the  miracle  which  prevented  the 
apostate  Julian  from  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  As  to  the  first,  Ignatius 
regarded  the  occurrence  as  wholly  in  the  line  of  natural  events.  It  is  important  to  notice 
the  fact  that  the  writings  of  the  ante-Nicene  church  are  more  free  from  miraculous  and 
superstitious  elements  than  the  records  of  the  middle  ages,  and  especially  of  mouaslicism. 
Dr.  Isaac  Taylor  remarks:  "From  the  period  of  the  Nicene  council  and  onward, 
miracles  of  the  most  astounding  kind  were  alleged  to  be  wrought  from  day  to  day. 
But  these  miracles  were,  in  almost  every  instance,  wrought  expres:-ly  in  support  of  those 
very  practices  and  opinions  which  stand  forward  as  the  points  of  contrast  distinguishing 
Romanism  from  Protestantism,  as  the  ascetic  life,  the  supernatural  properties  of  the 
eucharistic  elements,  the  invocation  of  the  saints,  and  the  efficacy  of  their  relics,  and  the 
reverence  or  worship  due  to  certain  visible  and  palpable  religious  symbols."  Dr.  Sch:iff 
makes  the  following  remarks  concerning  the  miracles  of  the  Latin  church:  1.  Many 
of  them  have  a  much  lower  tone  than  those  of  the  Bible,  making  a  stronger  appeal  to 
our  faculty  of  belief.  2.  They  serve  not  to  confirm  the  Christian  faith  in  general,  but  to 
support  tlie  ascetic  life  and  many  superstitious  practices.  3.  The  farther  remoyed  from 
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the  apostolic  age.  (he  more  numerous  they  are.     4.  Most  of  tin-  church  fathers  allowed 

falsehood  for  the  glory  of  (tod.  f>.  Several  church  fathers  concede  that  in  their  time 
extensive  frauds  with  the  relics  of  saints  were  already  practiced.  6.  The  Nice-lie  miracles 
were  douiited  and  contradicted  even  among  contemporaries.  7.  The  church  lathers 

contradict  themselves  sometimes  respecting  the  prevalent  faith  in  miracles,  and  again 
main'.aining  that  miracles  in  the  biblical  sense  had  IOIILC  since  ceased.  Yet  Dr.  SeliaiT 
rc-.iiarks  that  a  rejection  of  these  miracles  by  no  means  charges  intentional  deception  in 
every  case,  for  between  the  proper  miracle  and  fraud  there  are  many  intermediate  steps 
of  si'lf-dcceprion:  clairvoyance,  magnetic  phenomena  and  cures,  and  unusual  stales  of 
the  human  soul,  which  is  full  of  deep  mysteries.  Constantine's  vision  of  the  cross  for 
example,  may  be  traced  t,;  a  prophetic  dream,  and  the  frustration  of  Julian's  attempt  to 
build  the  Jewish  temple  to  a  special  providence  or  a  natural  historical  judgment  of 
(4:il.  A  conclusive  argument  againsUmany,  at  least,  of  these  So-called  miracles  is  that 
they  are  trifling  and  childish;  others  indecorous;  others  irreverent,  and  even  blasphe- 
mous. Those  contained  in  the  Breviary  and  Roman  ecclesiastical  histories  are  too  numer- 
ous to  recite.  Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  many  distinguished  Roman  Catholic  authors 
do  not  accept  these  as  genuine  miracles;  even  pope  Gregory  XL,  who  had  been 
persuaded  by  the  prophecies  of  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna  to  return  to  Rome  from  Avignon, 
warning  all  on  his  death-bed  to  beware  of  human  beings,  whether  male  or  female,  speak- 
ing under  pretense  of  religion  the  visions  of  their  own  brain,  for  by  these,  he  said,  he  had 
been  led  away. 

MIRACULOUS  CONCEPTION,  THE,  denotes  the  supernatural  formation  of  the 
bodily  human  nature  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  substance  of  the  Virgin  Mary  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Hol}r  Ghost.  The  proof  by  which  this  central  article  of  Christianity  is  e.-tab- 
lished  was  furnished,  before  the  conception  took  place,  by  divine  revelation  to  Mary 
herself  and  afterwards  to  Joseph  her  espoused  husband.  It  is  implied  also  by  several 
particular  declarations  of  Scripture  and  by  its  general  teaching  concerning  the  incarnate 
Son  of  God.  It  is  the  point  from  which  is  dated  by  most  of  the  Christian  theologians  the 
union  o;  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  the  person  of  the  Redeemer;  and  it  gives  com- 
pleteness and  consistency  to  the  revelation  concerning  him.  It  exalts  even  his  human 
nature  by  its  immediately  divine  origin  above  that  of  the  race  to  whom  he  was  in  all 
respects  made  like,  yet  without  sin;  and  gives  the  necessary  basis  for  the  innumerable 
implications  of  the  New  Testament  that  his  personal  relation  to  the  Father  was  iiiiiinie 
in  kind  as  well  as  degree.  As  a  miracle,  it  accords  with  and  is  no  more  amazing  than 
the  miracle  of  his  character.  See  INCARNATION  ;  JESUS  CHKIST. 

MIRAFLORES,  MANUEL  DE  PANDO,  Marquis  of,  and  count  of  Villapaterna,  1792- 
1872,  b.  Madrid.  He  was  sent  'as  ambassador  to  London  in  1834,  and  to  Paris  in  is:>\ 
In  1(346  he  was  president  of  the  council  of  ministers,  and  filled  the  same  olh'ce  in  1863. 
He  was  ambassador  to  Vienna  in  1861,  and  several  times  president  of  the  senate.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  works  which  are  of  value  for  the  political  history  of  Spain  during 
the  last  fifty  years.  The  most  important  is  Memoirs  for  the  history  of  the  Jirxt  seven  yea/rs 
of  the  Rei.rjn  of  Ixabel  II. 

MIRAGE',  a  phenomenon  extremely  common  in  certain  localities,  and  as  simple  in  its 
origin  as  astonishing  in  its  effects.  Under  it  are  classed  the  appearance  of  distant  objects 
as  double,  or  as  if  suspended  in  the  air,  erect  or  inverted,  etc.  One  cause  of  mirage  is  a 
diminution  of  the  density  of  the  air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  produced  by  the  trans- 
mission of  beat  from  the  earth,  or  in  some  other  way;  the  denser  stratum 'being  thus 
placed  above,  instead  of,  as  is  usually  the  case,  bdow  the  rarer.  Now,  rays  of  light  from 
a  distant  object,  situated  in  the  denser  medium  (i.  e.,  a  little  above  the  earth's  level), 
coining  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  earth's  surface,  meet  the  rarer  medium  at  a 
very  obtuse  angle,  and  (see  REFRACTION)  instead  of  passing  into  it,  arc  reflected  back  to 
the  dense  medium,  the  common  surface  of  the  two  media  acting  as  a  mirror.  Suppose, 
then,  a  spectator  to  be  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  looking  at  an  object  situated  like 
himself  in  the  denser  stratum  of  air,  he  will  see  the  object  by  means  of  direct Iv  transmit- 
ted rays;  but  besides  this,  rays  from  the  object  will  be  reflected  from  the  upper  surface 
of  the  rarer  stratum  of  air  beneath  to  his  eye.  The  image  produced  by  the  reflected  rays 
will  appear  inverted,  and  below  the  real'  object,  just  as  an  image 'reflected  in  water 
appears  when  observed  from  a  distance.  If  the  object  is  a  cloud  or  portion  of  sky.  it 
will  appear  by  the  reflected  rays  as  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  bearing  a  strong 
resemblance  to  a  sheet  of  water;  also,  as  the  reflecting  surface  is  irregular,  and  constantly 
varies  its  position,  owing  to  the  constant  communication  of  heat  to  the  upper  stratum, 
the  reflected  image  will  be  constantly  varying,  and  will  present  the  appearance  of  a 
water  surface  ruffled  by  the  wind.  This  fovrm  of  mirage,  which  even  experienced 
travelers  have  found  to  be  completely  deceptive,  is  of  common  occurrence  in  the  arift 
deserts  of  lower  Egypt.  Persia,  Tartary,  etc. 

In  particular  states  of  the  atmosphere,  reflection  of  a  portion  only  of  the  rays  takes 
place  at  the  surface  of  the  dense  medium,  and  thus  double  images  are  formed,  one  by 
reflection,  and  the  other  by  refraction — the  first,  inverted,  and  the  second  erect.  The 
phenomena  of  mirage  are  frequently  much  more  strange  and  complicated,  the  images 
being  often  much  distorted  and  magnified,  and  in  some  instances  occurring  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  object,  as  in  the  case  of  a  tower  or  church  seen  over  the  sea,  or  a 
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v<  s?el  over  dry  land,  etc.  The  particular  form  of  mirage  known  as  looming  is  very  fre- 
quently observed  at  sea,  and  consists  in  an  excessive  apparent  elevation  of  the  object.  A 
riv;st  remarkable  case  of  this  .sort  occurred  on  July  26,  1798,  at  Hastings.  From  this 
place  the  French  coast  is  fifty  miles  distant;  yet,  from  the  sea-side  the  whole  coast 
of  France  from  Calais  to  near  Dieppe  was  distinctly  visible,  and  continued  so  for 
three  hours.  In  the  Arctic  regions  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  whale-fishers  to 
discover  the  proximity  of  other  ships  by  means  of  their  images  seen  elevated  in  the 
air,  though  the  ships  themselves  may  be  below  the  horizon.  Generally,  when  the 
ship  is  above  the  horizon,  ouJy  one  image,  and  that  inverted,  is  found;  but  when  it  is 
wholly  or  in  great  part  below  the  horizon,  double  images,  one  erect  and  the  other 
inverted,  are  frequently  seen.  The  faithfulness  and  distinctness  of  these  images  at 
times  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact,  that  rapt,  Seoresby,  while  cruising  off  the  coast 
of  Greenland  in  1822,  discovered  the  propinquity  of  his  father's  ship  from  its  inverted 
image  in  the  sky.  Another  remarkable  instance  of  mirage  occurred  in  May,  1854, 
when,  from  the  deck  of  II.  M.  screw  steamer  Arc?t<*r.  then  cruising  off  Oesel*  it)  the 
Baltic,  the  whole  English  fleet  of  nineteen  sail,  then  nearly  thirty  miles  distant,  was 
seen  as  if  suspended  in  the  air  upside  down.  Besides  such  phenomena  as  these,  the 
celebrated  Futn  Moryana  (q.v.)  of  the  straits  of  Messina  sinks  into  insignificance.  The 
Spider  of  the  Bracken,  iu  Hanover,  is  another  celebrated  instance  of  mirage.  Its  varie- 
ties are  indeed  numberless,  and  we  refer  those  who  wish  for  further  information  to 
Brewster's  Optics,  Biot's  Traite  de  Physique,  and  for  the  mathematical  theory  of  the 
mirage  to  the  works  of  Biot,  Monge,  and  Woilastou.  See  also  REFLECTION  and  REFRAC- 
TION. 

MIRAMICIir  RIVER,  the  second  largest  river  in  Nevr  Brunswick.  It  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  its  two  branches,  the  n.w.  and  s.  w.  Miramichi.  It  flows,  after  a  course 
of  about  100  in.,  into  the  bay  of  Miramichi,  a  part  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Pine 
woods  line  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  moderate  size  for  a 
distance  of  40  m.  from  its  mouth. 

MIR'AMOX,  MIGUEL,  1832-67;  b.  Mexico,  of  French  extraction.  He  was  educated  at 
the  military  academy  at  Chepultepec,  near  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  was  one  of  the  defend- 
ers of  that"  stronghold  against  the  American  assault,  Sept.  8,  1847,  being  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  released,  and  filled  his  term  in  the  academy. 
Iu  1852  he  was  regularly  enlisted  iu  the  Mexican  army,  and  two  years  later  had  gained 
the  rank  of  capt.  He  was  distinguished  in  several  revolutionary  engagements,  and 
was  promoted  to  be  a  col.  in  1855.  The  existing  political  situation  becoming  reversed, 
and  Alvarez  being  president,  Miramon  found  his  position  in  the  army  a  very  delicate 
one.  Being  sent  on  an  expedition  against  the  enemies  of  the  new  government,  he  rebelled 
on  his  own  account,  and  turned  his  force  over  to  the  revolutionists,  whom  he  commanded 
in  a  successful  attack  on  Puebla.  That  city  being  besieged  by  order  of  Alvarez,  Mira- 
mon defended  it  with  remarkable  skill  and  spirit  on  two  occasions.  It  capitulated  to  an 
overpowering  force  in  the  latter  part  of  1856,  and  Miramon,  having  escaped,  conducted 
an  independent  fight  until  he  was  wounded  and  captured  in  the  following  year.  He 
succeeded  in  obtaining  his  release,  and  continued  to  resist  the  government  until  Comou- 
fort,  who  had  succeeded  Alvarez,  retired  from  the  presidency.  The  struggle  now  began 
which  has  passed  into  Mexican  history  as  the  "  war  of  reform,"  in  which  Miramon  was 
conspicuous  on  the  side  and  at  the  head  of  the  church  party.  Zuloaga  had  already  suc- 
ceeded Comonfort  in  the  presidency,  and  on  a  new  election  Miramou  was  named  as  his 
successor,  but  declined.  On  the  retirement  of  Zuloaga,  however,  he  was  appointed  presi- 
dent pro  tern.,  when  at  the  head  of  the  army  he  continued  the  war  against  the  liberals  and 
Juarez.  He  was  concerned  in,  and  partly  responsible  for,  the  miserable  massacre  of 
Tacubaya  in  1859.  In  the  latter  part  of  1860  the  liberals  were  successful,  and  Miramon 
fled  the  country.  He  traveled  in  Europe  until  the  French  intervention  and  the  accession 
of  Maximilian  as  emperor,  when  he  received  a  diplomatic  position  abroad.  In  1866  he 
returned  to  Mexico,  and,  with  Marquez,  was  placed  in  command  of  Maximilian's  army. 
He  was  captured  May  15,  1867,  and,  with  the  emperor  and  gen.  Mejia,  was  shot  June  19. 

MIRANDA,  FRANCISCO,  about  1750-1816;  b.  Caraccas,  South  America.  He  accom- 
panied the  French  forces  in  their  campaign  in  aid  of  American  independence,  then 
returned  to  South  America  and  attracted  attention  by  endeavoring  to  incite  a  revolution 
among  the  Spanish  troops  over  whom  he  was  col.  He  was  compelled  to  flee,  how- 
ever, and  next  traveled  in  Europe,  where  he  obtained  the  friendship  particularly  of  the 
Russian  empress  Catherine  II.,  William  Pitt,  and  leaders  in  the  French  revolution. 
While  in  Paris,  in  1790,  the  Girondists  appointed  him  a  maj.gen.,  and  he  attended 
'Dumouriez  in  his  campaign  against  the  Prussians.  Though  he  was  a  skillful  com- 
mander, the  forces  under  his  command  met  with  little  success;  and  a  defeat  at  Neer- 
winden  was  attributed  to  his  treachery,  a  suspicion  that  caused  his  arraignment  before 
the  revolutionary  tribunal.  After  the  fall  of  the  Girondists  he  was  threatened  with 
transportation,  and  fled  to  England.  In  1803  Napoleon  banished  him  again,  and  he 
visited  New  York,  where  he  obtained  assistance  in  a  second  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
power  of  Spain  in  South  America.  Two  vessels  were  fitted  out  for  him,  and  he  sailed 
for  South  America  in  1806.  But  the  undertaking  came  to  nothing,  and  it  was  not  until 
1810  that  he  succeeded  in  gaining  a  triumph,  and  compelled  the  subjugation  of  Valentia, 
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Puerto  Cabello,  and  nearly  Hie  whole  of  New  Granada.  This  lasted  a  yea  .  The  Span- 
ish monarchy  then  gained  the  ascendency;  Miranda  was  forced  to  surrender;  and,  in 
violation  of  the  conditions,  he  Avas  .sent  to  Spain,  Avhere  he  died  in  the  dungeons  of  (tie. 
inquisition. 

MIEANDOLA,  a  t.  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Modena,  and  20  m.  n.n.e.  of 
the  c:!y  ot  that.  name.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  low-lying  and  seme  what  unhealthy 
flat,  and  contains  numerous  churches,  a  cathedral,  and  a  citadel,  Rice  is  much  cnlti 
vatcd  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  breeding  of  silk-AVorms  is  an  important  brunch  of  industry. 
Pop.  of  town,  '71,  3,059;  of  commune,  13,170. 

MIRANDOLA,  Pico  DELLA.     See  Pico.  GIOVANNI  DELLA  MIHANDOI.A,  ante. 

MIRBEL,  LTZIXSKA  AIM  fen  Zoi:  Itn-:,  1796-1849;  b.  at  Cherbourg,  France.  Most  of 
her  life  was  spent  in  Paris,  where  she  married  in  182U  the  celebrated  naturalist.  Charles 
Franyois  Brisseau  Mirbel,  and  won  a  high  reputation  as  a  miniature  and  portrait  painter. 

MIEECOUET,  a  t,  of  France  in  the  department  of  Vosges,  in  a  picturesque  district, 
20  m.  s.  of  Nancy.  It  is  famous  for  its  manufactures  of  lace,  and  of  church  organs  and 
stringed  musical"  instruments.  Pop.  '76,  5,162. 

MIRES,  JULES,  1809-71;  b.  in  Bordeaux,  of  Jewish  parentage.  lie  opened  in  Paris 
*B  a  broker,  became  director  in  a  gas  company,  and  in  1848  purchased  the  Journal  des 
Chemins  de  Per  in  company  with  Moi'se  Millaud.  They  aftenvards  purchased  the  Con- 
iteiller  du  Peuple,  the  Comtitutionnel,  and  other  journals;  then  founded  the  Cainse  dex  Che- 
mins  de  Fer,  or  railway  bank,  and,  by  means  of  all  these  agencies  skillfully  employed, 
acquired  great  fortunes.  In  1860  Mirfis  negotiated  a  Turkish  loan.  In  1861  he  was 
arrested  for  fraud  and  condemned  to  five  years'  imprisonment  and  a  line.  Appealing 
from  the  first  decision  to  the  imperial  court  the  judgment  was  confirmed ;  the  court  of 
cassation  set  it  aside;  but  on  a  second  trial  before  the  same  court  the  judgment  was 
finally  affirmed,  and  Mires  served  in  the  penitentiary  till  1866,  when  he  returned  to 
Paris,  resumed  banking,  and  published  Un  Crime  Judiciere. 

MIEFIELD,  a  manufacturing  village  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  three 
m.  e.  of  Dewsbury.  The  manufactures  are  fancy  and  other  woolen  fabrics,  and  cotton 
goods.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  railway  centers  in  the  country.  Pop.  '71,  12,869. 

MIRIAM(Gr.  Mariam,  Lat. Maria,  Eng.  Mary),  the  sister  of  Moses,  the  leader  and  law- 
giver of  the  Hebrews.  She  is  presumed  to  be  the  sister  who  watched  him  when  an  infant 
concealed  in  a  basket  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  On  occasion  of  the  deliverance  of  Israel 
from  Pharaoh  and  his  host  at  the  Red  sea,  she  led  the  Israelitish  Avomen  forth  with 
music,  taking  up  in  response  the  song  of  Moses,  and  enjoining  her  followers  to  "  Sing  to 
the  Lord."  She  is  styled  Miriam  the  prophetess,  and  in  the  book  of  Micah  is  classed  with 
Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  words,  "I  sent  before  thee  Moses.  Aaron,  and  Miriam."  She 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  the  instigator  as  well  as  a  sharer  in  the  rebellion  of  Aaron 
against  Moses  on  occasion  of  the  coming  of  Moses's  wife  to  the  camp,  as  the  Avhole.  pun- 
ishment was  visited  upon  her.  She  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  first  month  after  the  40th 
year  of  the  Exodus,  at  Kadesh-barnea,  where  her  sepulcher  was  still  shown  in  the  time 
of  Eusebius. 

MIRKHOND',  1433-93;  b.  Persia;  the  author  of  a  voluminous  work  relating  to  Per- 
sian history,  entitled  Garden  of  Purity  in  the  History  of  the  Prophets,  Kiiif/x,  and  Caliphs, 
of  which  there  iwe  manuscripts  in  the  libraries  of  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna. 
Besides  the  fragments  in  Wilkins's  Persian  grammar,  portions  of  the  work  have  l>een 
published  in  Persian  and  Latin  in  The  History  of  the  Persian  Kinr/s,  by  the  German 
scholar  Jenisch ;  also,  in  Silvestre  de  Sacy's  Memoires  mr  diverges  Antiquities  de  la  Perse, 
in  Jourdain's  Notice  de  I'Histoire  Universelte  de  Mirkhond,  and  in  English  by  David  Shea 
under  the  title  of  History  of  the  Early  Kings  of  Persia  (London,  18327. 

MIEPUE',  a  flourishing  t.  of  India,  in  Sinde,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Piniari.  45  m.  s. 
of  Hyderabad.  It  contains  a  fort  capable  of  accommodating  200  men,  find  which  com- 
mands the  route  from  Hyderabad  to  Cutch.  The  surrounding  district  is  fertile  and 
Avell  cultivated.  Pop.  3,000. 

HIEEOE,  a  reflecting  surface,  usually  made  of  glass,  lined  at  the  back  with  a  brilliant 
metal,  so  as  strongly  to  reflect  the  image  of  any  object  placed  before  it.  When  mirrors 
were  invented  is  not  known,  but  the  use  of  a  reflecting  surface  would  become  apparent 
to  the  first  person  who  saw  his  own  image  reflected  from  water;  and  probably  for  ages 
after  the  civilization  of  man  commenced,  the  still  waters  of  ponds  and  lakes  Avere  the 
only  mirrors;  but  we  read  in  the  Pentateuch  of  mirrors  of  brass  being  used  by  the 
Hebrews.  Mirrors  of  bronze  were  in  very  common  use  among  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  of  which  many  specimens  are  preserved  in  museums.  Praxit- 
eles taught  the  use  of  silver  in  the  manufacture  of  mirrors  in  the  year  328  B.C.  Mirrors 
of  glass  Averc  first  made  at  Venice  in  1300;  and  judging  from  those  still  in  existence — of 
Avhich  one  may  be  seen  at  Holyrood  palace,  in  the  apartments  of  queen  Mary — they 
were  very  rude  contrivances,  compared  with  modern  ones.  It  was  not  until  1673  that  the 
making  of  mirrors  was  introduced  into  England.  It  is  now  a  very  important  manufac- 
ture; and  mirrors  can  be  produced  of  any  size  to  which  plate  glass  can  be  cast.  After 
the  plate  of  glass  is  polished  on  both  sides,  it  is  laid  on  a  perfectly  level  table  of  great 
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strength  and  solidity,  usually  of  smooth  stone,  made  like  a  billiard  table,  with  raised 
edges;  a  sheet  or  sheets  of  tin  foil  sufficient  to  cover  the  upper  surface  of  the  glass  are 
then  put  on,  and  rubbed  down  smooth,  after  which  the  whole  is  covered  with  quick- 
silver, which  immediately  forms  an  amalgam  with  the  tin.  The  superfluous  mercury  is 
then  run  off,  and  a  woolen  cloth  is  spread  over  the  whole  surface,  and  square  iron 
weights  are  applied.  After  thi*  pressure  has  been  continued  a  day  and  night,  the  weights 
mid'  i he  cloth  are  removed, and  the  glass  is  removed  to  another  table  of  wood,  with  a  movable 
top,  which  admits  of  gradually  increasing  inclination  until  the  unamalgamated  quick- 
silver has  perfectly  drained  away,  and  only  the  surface  of  perfect  amalgam  lemains  coat- 
ing the  glass,  and  perfectly  adherent  to  it. 

Heat  is  reflected  like  light;  so  that  a  concave  mirror  maybe  used  to  bring  rays  of  heat 
to  a  focus.  In  this  way  combustible  substances  maybe  set  on  fire  at  a  distance  from  the 
reflector  whence  they  receive  their  heat.  Thus  used,  a  mirror  is  called  a  burning-inir- 
:•<>/•. 

MIETA,  a  t.  of  India,  in  the  Rajpoot  state  of  Jodhpur,  stands  on  high  ground, 
near  the  source  of  a  tributary  of  the  Luni,  230  in.  s.w,  of  Delhi.  Mirta  is  supplied  with 
u'ooii  water  from  three  large  tanks.  Pop.  estimated  at  25,950. 

MIRZA,  a  contraction  of  Emir  Zndah,  "son  of  the  prince,"  is,  when  prefixed  to  the 
surname  of  the  individual,  the  common  title  of  honor  among  the  Persians;  but  when 
annexed  to  the  surname,  it  designates  a  prince  or  a  male  of  the  blood-royal. 

MIRZAPUR,  a  t.  of  British  India,  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  which  is  here  half  a  mile  wide,  and  crossed  by  a  ferry,  40  m. 
s.w.  of  Benares.  It  has  some  manufactures  of  carpets,  cottons,  and  silks,  and  is  the 
greatest  cotton-mart  in  India.  Pop.  72,  67.274.  The  district  of  Mirzapur,  in  the  North- 
ir  •*/  Pi-ovi/K-ix.  is  watered  by  the  Ganges  and  the  Sone.  Lat.  23°  50'  to  25"  30'  u.;  long. 
SiT  11'  to  83°  39'  e.  Area,  5.235  sq.  miles.  Pop.  72,  almost  all  Hindus,  1,054,413.  The 
chief  productions,  besides  the  usual  cereals,  are  cotton,  indigo,  and  sugar.  The  climate 
is,  on  the  whole,  unhealthy  for  Europeans. 

MISDEMEA  NOR  is  one  of  the  technical  divisions  of  crimes,  by  the  law  of  England 
aiul  Ireland.  The  usual  division  of  crimes  is  into  treason  (which  generally  stands  by 
itself,  though,  strictly  speaking,  included  in),  felony,  and  misdemeanor.  The  offense  of 
greatest  enormity  is  treason,  and  the  least  is  misdemeanor.  The  original  distinction 
between  felony  and  misdemeanor  consisted  in  the  consequences  of  a  conviction.  A 
party  convicted  of  felony,  if  capital,  forfeits  both  his  real  and  personal  estate;  if  not 
capital,  his  personal  estate  only.  A  p:irty  convicted  of  misdemeanor  forfeits  none  of  his 
property.  The  distinction  is  not  kept  up  between  the  two  classes  of  crimes  by  any 
greater  severity  of  punishment  in  felony,  for  many  misdemeanors  are  punished  as 
severely  as  some  felonies.  But  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  legislature,  when  creating 
new  offenses,  to  saywhether  they  are  to  be  classed  with  felony  or  misdemeanor;  and 
when  this  is  done,  the  above  incidents  attach  to  the  conviction  accordingly. 

MISDEMEANOR  (ante),  in  the  United  States,  is  such  a  criminal  act  under  common 
law  or  statute  as  is  not  included  in  common  law  or  statutory  felonies  and  is  not  treason. 
The  term  docs  not  include,  in  its  legal  application,  offenses  against  police  regulations, 
city  by-laws,  and  the  like,  though  in  common  language  it  may  extend  to  any  mis- 
behavior. It  is  evident  that  what  is  a  statute-felony  in  one  state  may  be  a  misdemeanor 
in  another,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  give  a  complete  classification  of  such  offenses. 
They  may  be  crimes  against  public  justice,  peace,  health,  or  trade;  against  personal  or 
property  rights  of  individuals;  or  may  be  mere  attempts  and  solicitations.  Bouvier 
detines  the  word  as  applied  to  "all  those  crimes  and  offenses  for  which  the  law  has  not 
provided  a  particular  name.  Sometimes,  but  in  this  country  rarely,  the  term  mifprisi'tn 
is  used  to  include  all  higher  classes  of  misdemeanor.  Misdemeanor  may  be  punished  by 
trial  brought  either  after  indictment  or  information — that  is,  presentation  by  either  a 
grand  jury  or  a  public  prosecutor;  and  in  most  states  the  rule  prevails  that  where  felony 
is  charged  in  the  indictment  but  the  evidence  proves  only  an  offense  amounting  to  mis- 
demeanor, conviction  may  be  had  of  the  latter. 

In  some  states  it  is  provided  that  upon  acknowledgment  of  satisfaction  by  the  injured 
party,  in  such  cases  as  assault  and  battery  or  malicious  mischief,  the  criminal  procedure 
shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  magistrate,  be  dropped;  a  course  which,  obviously,  would 
be  improper  in  dealing  with  felonies. 

MISE'NO,  a  promontory  of  the  province  of  Naples,  9  m.  s.w.  of  the  city  of  Naples. 
On  the  outskirts  of  the  promontory  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  MiFe- 
num,  including  a  vast  church  and  theater.  Miseno  is  much  visited  on  account  of  its 
wonderful  grotto  Draconara,  and  a  curious  subterranean  building  or  labyrinth,  called  the 
Hundred  Chambers,  supposed  to  have  been  anciently  employed  as  dungeons. 

MISERE  RE,  the  name  by  which,  in  Catholic  usage,  the  50th  psalm  of  the  Vulgate 
(51st  in  authorized  version)  is  commonly  known.  It  is  one  of  the  so-called  "Penitential 
Psalms,"  and  is  commonly  understood  to  have  been  composed  by  David  in  the  depth  of 
his  remorse  for  the  double"crime  which  the  prophet  Xathan  rebuked  in  the  well-known 
parable  (2  Sam.  xii.).  Another  opinion,  however,  attributes  this  psalm  to  Manasses,  or 
to  some  of  the  psalm-writers  of  the  captivity.  The  Miserere  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
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in  the  services  (if  the  Roman  churcli;  and  in  tlic  celebrated  service  of  Tenebrse,  as  per- 
formed in  tin-  Sixtine  chapel  at  Home,  it  I'onns,  ;is  chanted  by  the  pope's  choir,  one  of 
tin.'  must  .-triking  and  impressive  chants  in  the  entire  range  ol'  siicred  music.  It,  is  sung 
on  each  of  the  three  nights  in  holy  week  (q.v.)  on  which  the  office  of  Tern-bra  is  held, 
with  (iilVerent  music  on  each  of  the  three  occasions,  the  three  composers  being  Bai, 
Baini.  and  I  he  still  more  celebrated  Ailegri.  —  Miserere  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the 
(.•veiling  services  in  Lent,  which  is  so  called  from  the  sinking  of  that  psalm,  and  which 
includes  a  sermon,  commonly  on  the  duty  of  sorrow  for  sin. 

MISERERE,  a  projection  on  the  under  side  of  the  seats  of  the  stalls  of  mediaeval 
churches  and  chapels,  etc.  They  are  usually  ornamented  with  carved  work,  and  are  so 
shaped  thai  when  the  seats  proper  are  folded  up,  they  form  a  small  seat  at  a  higher 
level,  .siiliicient  to  afford  some  support  to  a  person  resting  upon  it.  Aged  and  infirm 
ecclesiastics  were  allowed  to  use  these  during  long  services. 

MISFEASANCE,  in  legal  language,  means  the  doing  of  a  positive  wrong,  in  contra- 
distinction to  nont'easance,  which  means  a  mere  omission.  Acts  are  sometimes  followed 
with  different  legal  consequences,  according  as  they  fall  under  the  head  of  misfeasance 
or  nont'easance. 

MISHAWA'KA,  a  village  in  n.  Indiana,  a  part  of  the  township  of  Penn,  on  the  s. 
bank  of  the  St  Joseph  river,  navigable  to  this  place,  and  furnishing  good  water-power: 
pop.  '70,  2,617.  It  is  4  in.  e.  of  South  Bend,  and  11  m.  w.  of  Elkhari.  and  lias  a  station 
on  the  Northwestern  Grand  Trunk  railway,  and  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern. 
It  has  excellent  public  schools,  7  churches,  1  bank,  water-works,  and  important  indus- 
tries. comprising  the  manufacture  of  flour,  axes,  refrigerators,  wind-mills,  pumps,  brushes, 
furniture,  agricultural  implements,  etc.,  and  a  variety  of  stores. 

MISH'MEE  BITT.ER,  the  root  of  Coptis  teeta  (see  COPTIS),  a  plant  found  in  the  moun- 
tainous regions  on  the  borders  of  India  and  China;  of  the  same  genus  with  the  golden 
thread  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  and  not  unlike  it.  The  root  is  in  much  use 
and  esteem  in  some  parts  of  the  east  as  a  stomachic  and  tonic,  and  has  begun  to  be 
known  in  Europe.  —  The  root  of  C.  trifohata  is  also  used  as  a  bitter. 

MISHNA  (from  Heb.  sliana,  to  learn;  erroneously  held  to  designate  repetition)  com 
prises  the  body  of  the  "oral  law,"  or  the  juridico-political,  civil,  and  religious  code  of 
the  Jews;  and  forms,  as  such,  a  kind  of  complement  to  the  .Mosaic  or  written  law,  which 
it  explains,  amplifies,  and  immutably  fixes.  It  was  not,  however,  the  sole  authority  of 
the  schools  and  the  masters  on  which  these  explanations  and  the  new  ordinances  to 
which  they  gave  rise  depended,  but  rather  certain  distinct  and  well-authenticated  tradi- 
tions, traced  to  Mount  Sinai  itself.  No  less  were  certain  special  letters  and  siijns  in  the 
written  law  appealed  to  in  some  cases,  as  containing  an  indication  to  the  special,  newly 
issued,  or  fixed  prohibitions  or  rules.  See  KALACHA.  The  Misrtma  (to  winch  the 
Toseftas  and  Boraithas  form  supplements)  was  finally  redacted,  aficr  some  earlier  incom- 
plete collections,  by  Jehudah  Hanassi,  in  220  A.D.,  at  Tiberias.  It  is  mostly  written  in 
pure  Hebrew,  and  'is  divided  into  six  portions  (Sedarim):  1.  Zeraim  (Seeds),  on  Agricul- 
ture; 2.  Moed  (Feast),  on  the  Sabbath,  Festivals,  and  Fasts:  8.  Nashua  (Women),  on 
Marriage,  Divorce,  etc.  (embracing  also  the  laws  on  the  Naxirship  and  vows);  4.  Nezikin 
(Damages),  chiefly  civil  and  penal  law  (also  containing  the  ethical  treatise  Aboth);  5. 
Kadashim  (Sacred  Things),  Sacrifices,  etc.;  description  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
etc.;  6.  Tehoroth  (Purifications),  on  pure  and  impure  things  and  persons.  See  also 
TALMUD. 

MISILME  RI  (corrupted  from  Menzil-al-Amir,  village  of  the  Emirs),  a  t.  of  the  island 
of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Palermo,  7  m.  s.e.  of  Palermo  city.  It  is  a  straggling, 
poverty-stricken  town.  It  was  at  Misilmeri  that  Garibaldi,  in  May.  1860,  joined  the 
Sicilian  insurgents;  and  it  was  by  a  short  cut  from  Misilmeri  to  Palermo,  through  the 
pass  of  Me/./.agna,  that  he  advanced  on  ;he  latter  city  and  took  it  by  a  amp  de  main. 
Misilmeri  used  to  be  a  notorious  harbor  of  banditti.  Pop.  7,250. 

MISKOLCZ  ,  the  principal  t.  in  the  co.  of  Borsod,  Hungary,  situated  at  the  extremity 
of  a  beautiful  valley,  25  m.  n.e.  of  Eriau.  It  is  connected  with  Debree/.in  by  railway. 
and  contains  numerous  churches,  two  gymnasia,  and  other  educational  institutions, 
Wine  and  melons  are  extensively  cultivated.  From  I  he  iron  obtained  in  the  vicinity, 
the  best  steel  in  Hungary  is  made.  The  chief  trade  is  in  wine.  Pop.  '70,  21,119. 

MIS  XI  A.     See  MEISSEN,  ante. 

MISNO  MER  is  the  giving  of  a  wrong  name  to  a  party  in  a  suit.  Formerly  the 
objection  of  misnomer  was  of  some  importance,  but  now  is  of  none,  as  it  is  easily  cured 
by  amendment. 

MISXO.MER,  an  instance  of  erroneous  or  erratic  nomenclature,  often  proceeding  on 


the  hn-iiK  a.  non  lucendo  principle,  as  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  "  German  silver,"  which 
is  not  silver,  was  not  invented  or  discovered  liy  a  German,  and  was  in  use  in  China  ages 
ago.  Among  the  large  number  of  expressions  which  may  be  called  misnomers  the  fol- 
lowing are  in  common  use  in  the  English  language:  Black-lead,  which  is  compounded 
of  carbon  and  iron;  blind-worms,  which  are  not  blind;  Bra/ilian  grass,  which  is  not 
grass,  but  strips  of  palm-leaf,  and  comes  from  Cuba  and  not  Brazil;  Burgundy  pitch  is 
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not  pitch,  but  is  prepared  from  frankincense  and  comes  from  Hamburg;  catgut  is  the 
gut  of  sheep,  instead  of  cats;  china,  applied  to  porcelain,  whether  English,  French,  or 
of  other  countries;  cuttle-bone,  which  is  not  bone,  but  a  chalky  deposit  contained  in  a 
sac  occurring  in  the  body  of  the  cuttle-fish;  Cleopatra's  needle,  which  was  erected  by 
Kameses  the  great,  and  had  no  reference  to  Cleopatra;  Dutch  clocks,  made  in  Germany 
instead  of  Holland;  galvanized  iron  is  not  galvanized,  but  coated  with  zinc  in  a  bath  of 
muriatic  acid;  Gothic  architecture  was  not  the  architecture  of  the  Goths,  but  originated 
in  England  and  France  at  a  period  prior  to  the  renaissance;  Indians  (North  American), 
applied  to  the  aborigines  of  America  by  the  early  voyagers,  who  supposed  that  country 
to  be  a  part  of  India;  Irish  stew,  a  di.-h  Unknown  in  Ireland;  lacquer,  which  is  made 
not  from  lac,  but  from  a  resin  obtained  from  a  nut-tree  (aii<ir(irdi«ccu-):  kid  gloves, 
which  are  made  of  lamb,  sheep,  or  rat  skins;  lunar  caustic  (nitrate  of  silver),  so  called 
because- silver  is  the  astrological  symbol  of  the  moon;  meerschaum  (foam  of  the  sea), 
which  is  a  compound  of  silica,  magnesia,  and  water;  pen,  from  the  Latin  pcnnfi.  a  wing, 
referring  to  the  quill,  becomes  inappropriate  when  applied  to  a  fabrication  of  steel  or 
gold;  Pompey's  pillar  was  not  erected  by  or  in  honor  of  Pompey;  rice-paper,  which  is 
made  not  from  rice,  but  from  the  pith  of  a  Chinese  plant  of  totally  different  character; 
salt,  which  is  not  chemically  a  salt;  scuttle,  applied  to  opening  a  hole  in  a  ^hip.  really 
means  to  close  or  bar;  sealing-wax,  which  is  not  wax.  but  is  composed  of  shellac,  tur- 
pentine, and  cinnabar;  slave,  which  originated  in  a  word  (slavi)  meaning  illustrious, 
noble;  tube  rose,  which  is  not  a  rose;  turkeys,  which  did  not  originate  in  Turkey,  but  in 
North  America;  whalebone,  which  is  not  a  bone. 

MISPICK'EL,  a  mineral  that  occurs  in  trimetric  crystals  and  which  is  composed  of 
33.54  per  cent  of  iron,  33.42  per  cent  of  arsenic,  and  31.08  per  cent  of  sulphur.  Its 
color  is  silver-white,  inclining  to  steel-gray;  its  hardness.  5.5  u>6;  and  its  specific  gravity, 
6  to  6.4.  Heated  in  a  tube,  it  first  yields  a  red  or  brown  sublimate  of  sulphide  of  arsenic, 
then  a  black  sublimate  of  metallic  arsenic.  Nitric  acid  decomposes  it,  with  separation 
of  sulphur  and  arsenious  acid;  nitro -muriatic  acid,  with  separation  of  sulphur  alone, 
which  may  IK.-  completely  dissolved  by  prolonged  digestion.  It?  is  found  principally  in 
crystalline  rocks,  especially  associated  with  silver,  tin,  lead,  and  zinc  ores;  and  is  used 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  white  arsenic. 

MISPRIS  ION  is,  in  English  law,  a  clerical  error  made  in  drawing  up  a  record  of  a 
court  of  law. 

MISREPRESENTA'TION,  in  point  of  law,  or,  as  it  is  most  frequently  termed,  fraudu- 
lent misrepresentation,  is  that  kind  of  lie  for  which  courts  of  law  will  give  redress.  It 
consists  in  a  will  fid  falsehood  as  to  some  material  thing  connected  or  not  with  some  contract ; 
the  object  being  that  the  party  deceived  should  act  upon  it  astrue.  The  legal  result  is.  that  if 
the  party  so  relying  on  its  truth  and  acting  on  it  suffer  damage,  he  can  sue  the  deceiver  for 
such  damage.  It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  deceit  or  misrepresentation  must 
have  reference  to  some  contract,  or  arise  out  of  some  confidential  relation  between  the 
parties,  and  that  the  party  making  it  should  have  some  private  interest  to  serve;  but  this  is 
mistake;  and  recent  cases  have  established,  that  if  a  person  willfully — i.e.,  either  not 
knowing  anything  at  all  one  way  or  the  other  about  the  matter,  or  knowing  the  real  truth, 
misrepresent  something  with  the  intention  that  a  stranger  should  acton  such  misrepresen- 
tation, and  such  stranger  does  so  act  on  it,  and  suffer  damage,  then  the  right  of  action 
accrues  to  the  deceived  party.  One  remarkable  exception  to  this  doctrine,  however,  occurs 
in  the  case  of  the  contract  of  marriage,  where  either  party  has  in  general  no  remedy  what- 
ever against  the  other  for  misrepresentations  as  to  his  or  her  property,  connections,  etc. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  misrepresentation  should  be  made  in  writing,  in  order  to  give 
rise  to  the  action,  except  in  cases  where  the  party  gives  representations  as  to  the  conduct, 
credit,  ability,  trade,  or  dealings  of  a  third  party,  in  order  that  such  third  party  shall 
obtain  credit,  money,  or  goods  thereby.  The  doctrine  of  misrepresentation  has  acquired 
great  consequence  of  late,  owing  to  the  extension  of  the  system  of  joint-stock  companies, 
and  the  practice  of  the  directors  and  officers  publishing'  or  being  parties  to  fraudulent 
reports,  accounts,  and  circulars  as  to  the  credit  and  stability  of  such  undertakings.  It 
is  now  settled,  that  not  only  every  director,  but  every  clerk  in  the  service  of  the  direc- 
tors, who  knowingly  and  willfully  concurs  and  takes  a  part  in  publishing  or  circulating 
6uch  false  reports,  whereby  strangers  are  led  to  believe  and  act  on  them,  and  thereby 
suffer  pecuniary  loss,  is  liable  to  an  action  of  damages  at  the  suit  of  such  strangers.  It 
is  also  a  general  rule  affecting  contracts  (other  than  marriage),  that  misrepresentation  in 
some  material  point  bearing  on  the  contract,  and  likely  to  induce  the  party  to  enter  into 
such  contract,  will  render  the  contract  void;  but  in  order  to  make  a  trifling  misrepresen- 
tation have  the  same  effect,  the  party  must  warrant  such  representation  to  be  true;  in 
which  case,  whether  trifling  or  not.  or  whether  willful  or  not,  a  misrepresentation  avoids 
the  contract;  and  this  is  generally  the  case  in  contracts  of  life  and  fire  insurance. 
Against  such  a  practice  lord  St.  Leonards  lately  remonstrated,  as  one  involving  great 
hardship  to  the  class  of  insurers,  who,  after  paying  premiums  for  years,  find  at  last  their 
security  gone.  Another  class  of  fraudulent  misrepresentations,  of  great  consequence, 
and  now  brought  within  the  criminal  law  to  a  large  extent,  is  that  of  counterfeiting  trade- 
marks, as  to  which/  see  TRADE-MAUKS, 
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MISDA  DI  VO'CE,  a  term  used  in  the  art  of  singing,  moaning  the  gradual  sweFing  and 
again  diminishing  of  the  sound  of  the  voice  on  a  note-  of  long  duration. 

MISSAL,  the  volume  containing  the  prayers  U.M  d  in  the  celebration  of  the  mass. 
An  ieiltly,  considerable  variety  in  minor  details  prevailed  among  the  books  in  use  in  differ- 
ent eouniries,  and  even  in  different  churches  of  the  same  country.  With  the  view  of  re- 
Btoring  uniformity,  tlie  pope,  in  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent,  in  1 570.  ordered 
that  all  churches  which  liad  not,  Cor  a  clearly  ascertained  period  of  200  years,  enjoyed  an 
uninterrupted  use  of  a.  peculiar  service-book  of  their  own,  should  henceforth  adopt  the 
Roman  missal.  Of  this  exemption,  several  churches  in  Germany.  France,  and  even  in  Italy, 
availed  themselves;  but  in  later  times  the  great  majority  have  conformed  to  the  Rom  an  use. 
The  Roman  missal  lias  twice  since  that  date  been  subjected  to  revision  and  correction  — 
in  1(504  by  Clement  VIII.,  and  in  1634  by  Urban  Vlll.  The  latter  recension  still  con- 
tinue.- in  use.  The  missals  of  the  oriental  rites  differ  from  that  of  the  Roman  church, 
each  having  for  the  most  part  its  own  proper  form.  See  LITVIU.V. 

MISSAL  (ante),  Lat.  inlasale  ^>  inn-iiun  or  ]-'ci> iirimn.  the  book  which  contains  the 
ritual  for  the  celebration  of  the  various  masses  of  the  Roman  church,  was  called  in  Hie 
early  western  church  sacramentariurn,  but  at  that  time  it  contained  only  parts  of  what 
is  now  included  in  the  missal.  Those  copies  which  contained  the  gospels,  the  sacramen- 
tary,  prayers,  [ire faces,  benedictions,  the  canon,  lectionary,  epistles  and  the  antiphon 
were  called  iile.iini-s;  but  commonly  these  parts  of  the  missal  were  in  separate  volumes. 
The  entire  missal  was  required  when  the  priests  began  to  say  low  i:ia-s<  s.  The  earliest 
Gothic  or  Galilean  missals  of  the  6th  c.  contained  only  the  canon,  prayers,  and  prcfao'- 
which  were  recited  by  the  bishop  or  priest;  afterwards,  those  of  small  churches  had  thy 
introit,  gradual,  alleluia,  offertory,  sanctus  and  communion.  To  meet  a  general  desire 
for  an  emendation  of  the  missal  ft  was  decided  by  the  council  of  Trent,  after  a  protracted 
discussion,  to  recommend  to  the  pope  the  reform  of  the  breviary,  missal,  and  ritual.-,. 
He  consented, and  the  work  was  begun  in  Rome  under  Pius  IV.,  and  finished  under  Pius  \. 
in  ir> 70.  The  new  missal  consists  of  an  introduction,  three  parts,  and  an  appendix.  The 
introduction  gives  the  calendar  and  the  general  rubrics;  the  three  parts  give  the  formu- 
laries for  the  successive  services  of  the  year,  those  for  the  celebration  of  the  mass  oa 
special  feasts  of  saints,  etc.;  the  appendix  gives  the  annual  mass,  masses  for  the  dead, 
some  benedictions,  and  masses  for  certain  prescribed  feasts. — In  the  English  church 
before  the  reformation  the  missals  were  very  different,  and  even  after  the  compilation  of 
the  Roman  missal,  the  English  were  generally  used;  but  at  the  end  of  the  16th  c.  the 
Jesuits  forced  the  Roman  missal  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  of  England.  Before, 
the  invention  of  printing,  the  missals  were  elegantly  written,  ornamented  with  beautiful 
initials,  and  superbly  bound.  In  the  13th  c.  large  letters  were  used  in  writing  the 
missals. 

MISSAU'KEE,  a  co.  in  central  Michigan,  drained  by  Clam  lake,  Muskrat  lake,  and 
the  headwaters  of  the  Muskegon,  Manistee,  and  Clam  rivers;  576  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  15">3 
— 994  of  American  birth.  Its  surface  is  considered  fertile,  is  generally  level,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  timber  land,  and  very  thinly  settled.  Capital,  Lake  City; 

MISSINNIP'PI  RIVER     See  CHUKCHILL  RIVER,  ante. 

MISSION,  a  term  used  by  Roman  Catholics  and  English  and  American  ritualists  in 
a  sense  similar  to  the  word  revived.  Among  Roman  Catholics  a  mission  consists  of  special 
religious  services  conducted  generally  by  one  who  has  no  parish,  and  belongs  to  a  monas- 
tic order.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  modern.  In  the  church  of  England  and  tiie  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  church  in  the  United  States  the  word  denotes  "a  series  of  services  in 
which  prayer,  praise,  preaching,  and  personal  exhortation  are  the  main  features,  and  is 
intended  to  call  souls  to  repentance  and  faith,  and  deepen  the  spiritual  life  in  the  faith- 
ful." It  is  held  in  a  parish  or  several  parishes  under  tne  direction  of  the  rector,  or  by 
Borne  experienced  priest  whom  he  obtains  to  as>ist  him.  "  Its  themes  are  heaven,  hell, 
the  judgment,  sin,  the  aionement  for  sin.  God's  justice  and  God's  mercy."  "  The  pur- 
pose is  the  proclamation  of  the  old  foundations  of  faith  and  repentance  to  souls  steeped 
in  worldliness  and  forgetful  of  their  destiny,  whether  they  be  the  souls  of  the  baptized  or 
the  unbaptized."  The  usual  time  for  the  "mission"  is  L'ent.  In  England  it  has  been  a 
custom  for  several  years,  and  is  approved  by  the  bishops,  who  prescribe  no  rales  for  its 
observance,  but  leave  it  to  the  good  judgment  of  the  clergy.  It  is  not  yet  favored  by 
many  in  the  Episcopal  church  in  the  United  States.  In  these  services  the  prayers  arc, 
or  at  least  may  be  in  part,  extemporaneous;  much  preaching  is  allowed,  and  the  preach- 
ing is  earnest,  personal,  and  practical;  familiar  hymns  and  tunes  are  used,  and  the  sing- 
ing is  congregational.  T/ic  Church,  Journal  and  Gospel  Messenger  favors  the  "mission. 

MISSIONS,  enterprises  of  the  Christian  church  for  the  conversion  of  the  nations  to 
Christianity,  by  sending  to  them  teachers  called  mitsionarits. 

The  first  Christians  displayed  great  zeal  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  heathen; 
Christian  teachers  continued  to  <ro  forth  for  this  purpose  into  heathen  countries  until 
about  the  9th  c..  and  although  other  and  less  worthy  means  were  too  often  employed,  the 
labors  of  Palladius  in  Ireland,  of  Columba  in  Scotland,  of  Augustine  in  England,  of 
Gallus  and  Emmeran  in  Alemannia.  of  Kilian  in  Bavaria,  of  Willibrod  in  Franconia,  of 
Swidvirt  in  Friesland,  of  Siegfried  in  Sweden,  of  Boniface  in  Thuringia  and  Saxony,  of 
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Adalbert  in  Prussia,  of  Cyril  and  Methodius  amongst  the  Slavonians,  and  of  many  such 
earlv  missionaries,  were  unquestionably  very  instrumental  in  the  extension  of  Christiau- 
ity  fn  Europe.  After  the  reformation,  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  roused  to  activity  by 
its  losses  and  dangers,  nut  only  sent  forth  missionaries  to  confirm  its  adherents  in  Prot- 
estant countries,  and  to  win  back  Protest  ants,  but  also  sought  to  repair  its  losses  by  new 


tutions  called  *vntii'«n-i <*  \\  ere  established  for  the  training  of  missionaries.  Jesuit 
missionaries  earnestly  prosecuted  their  work  amongst  the  Indians  of  South  America,  from 
the  middle  of  the  16th  c.  to  the  middle  of  the  18th,  when  they  were  expelled  by  Ihe 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  governments,  because  their  political  power  had  become  too  for- 
midable. They  are  accused  of  administering  baptism  witli  too  great  readiness;  but  they 
were  certainly  successful  in  extending  civilization  amongst  the  Indians,  particularly  of 
Paraguay.  Jesuit  missions  to  India  and  Japan  were  founded  by  Francis  Xavier  (q.v.) 
in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  In  Japan,  the  missionaries  made  great  progress  at 
first;  and  in  1582  they  boasted  of  150,000  converts,  200  churches,  and  59  religious  houses 
of  their  order  in  that  empire;  but  ere  the  middle  of  the  16th  c.  the  whole  work  had  been 
overthrown,  and  every  missionary  expelled.  In  China  similar  rapid  success  was  enjoyed, 
and  was  followed  by  a  similar  period  of  persecution,  although  the  destruction  enacted 
WH-;  more  partial  than  in  Japan,  and  the  church  of  Rome  continued  to  subsist  in  China, 
its  missionaries  and  members  enduring  great  hardships,  and  many  of  them  evincing  their 
sincerity  even  by  their  death.  There  are  not  a  few  Roman  Catholics  in  China  at  the 
present  time.  In  Abyssinia,  also,  the  Jesuits  made  great  progress  in  the  17th  c.,  and  for 
a  time  attained  great  power  in  the  country;  but  their  interference  in  political  matters  led 
to  their  complete  expulsion.  In  the  17th  c.  the  Jesuits  boasted  of  the  vast  success  of 
their  mission  in  Madura,  a  province  of  southern  India;  but  it  was  found  to  be  rather 
apparent  than  real,  and  to  have  been  attained  by  a  compromise  of  Christianity  and  the 
employment  of  unworthy  means,  so  that,  after  long  contests  in  the  papal  court,  a  decision 
was  pronounced  against  the  Jesuits,  and  their  connection  with  Madura  was  dissolved  in 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 

For  a  long  period  after  the  reformation,  the  Protestant  church  seems  to  have  been 
little  sensible  of  the  duty  of  laboring  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity;  nor  was  it 
until  the  present  century  that  missionary  zeal  began  to  be  largely  developed.  In  the 
middle  of  the  17th  c.  (1647).  indeed,  an  act  of  the  English  parliament  established  the 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gonjiel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  at  the  close  of  the  century  (1698) 
the  Sorieti/  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  was  established.  A  few  missionaries 
labored  with  zeal  and  success  among  the  North  American  Indians,  in  which  field  the 
n.unes  of  Eliot  and  Mayhew  are  particularly  distinguished  in  the  17th  c.,  and  that  of 
Brainerd  in  the  18th;  but  the  commencement  of  more  systematic  and  continuous  mission- 
ary enterprise  may  be  reckoned  from  the  establishment  of  the  first  Protestant  mission  to 
India,  which  did  not  take  place  till  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c.,  when  Bartholomew 
Ziegenbalg  and  another  were  sent  thither  by  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark,  and  seltled  in  a 
small  territory  then  belonging  to  Denmark  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  The  mission  in 
the  s.  of  India  soon  received  the  support  of  the  English  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  and  was  maintained  and  extended  chiefly  by  that  society  during  the  whole  of 
the  18th  century.  Amongst  the*  missionaries  who  labored  in  thisfield,  the  name  of  Swartz 
is  particularly  distinguished;  and  the  success  which  attended  his  exertions,  and  the  influ- 
ence which  he  acquired  in  the  country,  were  equally  remarkable.  He  died  in  1798. 
Since  that  time,  the  missionary  work  in  the  s.  of  India  has  been  carried  on  with  contin- 
ued success,  and  by  the  missionaries  /.f  a  number  of  societies.  Greater  progress  has 
been  made  there  than  in  any  other  part  of  India,  nor,  indeed,  wras  the  work  commenced 
in  any  other  part  of  India  till  almost  a  century  later. — The  Moravian  church  early 
entered  upon  missiDnary  enterprise,  and  was  the  first  Protestant  church  which  did  so  in 
it-;  united  or  corporate  character:  and  very  successful  missions  of  the  United  Brethren 
were  planted  in  the  18th  c.  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  Labra- 
dor. Greenland  had  previously  been  made  the  field  of  similar  enterprise  by  missionaries 
from  Norway.  The  mission  to  Greenland  wras  founded  byHansEgede  (q.v.)  in  1721, 
and  has  been  maintained  to  the  present  day.  Its  success  has  been  such,  that  the  grenter 
portion  of  the  Greenlanders  have  now  been  converted  to  Christianity,  and  much  of  the 
rudeness  of  their  former  manner  of  life  has  disappeared. — Towards  the  close  of  the  18th 
c.,  some  of  the  great  missionary  societies  still  existing  in  England  were  formed — the 
IJnptixi  Mi*x<»nary  Society  in  1792,  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  1795.  About  the 
same  time  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  the  Religious  Tract  Society  were 
formed,  which  have  co-operated  with  all  the  missionary  societies  as  most  important  aux- 
iliaries. The  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  immediately  after  its  formation,  sent  missionaries 
to  the  n.  of  India.  Dr.  Carey  was  one  of  its  first,  and  also  one  of  its  most  eminent 
missionaries.  India  is  now  a  field  of  labor  for  many  missionary  societies,  not  only  of 
Britain,  but  also  of  America  and  of  the  continent  of  Europe 

The  London  Missionary  Society  sent  its  first  missionaries  10  the  South  Sea  islands,  and 
the  mission  was  maintained  for  about  16  years,  amidst  many  difficulties,  without  any  appar- 
ent success;  but  its  success  was  afterward  great  and  rapid,  first  in  Tahiti,  and  afterward 
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in  olhcr  islands,  so  that  now  many  of  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas  arc  entirely  Christian. 
The  London  missionary  society  soon  entered  also  upon  oilier  fields  of  labor,  and  now 
maintains  mi<-ions  to  many  parts  of  the  world.  It  wa.s  at  first  composed  of  members  of 
almost  all  ProU'stuiit  denominations:  but  the  formation  of  oilu-r  societies,  and  the  engage- 
ment of  churches  as  such  in  missionary  enterprise--as  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  elurrch 
—  have  left  tliis  society  now  in  a  .irre.it  measure  to  the  English  independents.  One  of  the 
nit'Si  important  societies  founded  during  the  present  century,  ihe  Church  AUxxtoiniry 
N •'•(<••!/.  formed  by  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  has  sent  forth  missionaries  to 
many  tields.  They  have  been  particularly  successful  in  Ne\\  Zealand,  the  w.  of  Africa, 
dind  about  Hudson's  l»ay;  and  they  recently  em, Ted  Abys-inia.  The  various  churches  in 
•Scotland  also  support  vigorous  mission  agencies.  The  late  Dr.  Livingstone,  of  the  Lon- 
don missionary  society,  explored  vast  regions  in  Central  Africa.  Fired  by  his  example, 
the  friends  of  mission-  in  Scotland  subscribed  £'12. 000  to  found  Liriii>j.-<t<iiii/i,-<\  memorial 
mission  station  on  lake  Nyassa.  under  the  management,  of  Ihe  Free  Church  foreign  mis- 
sion-; conmiiiUc;  and  an  expedition  arrived  there  and  established. itself  in  1876.  Various 
other  missionary  societies.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  have  selected  stations  in  the  region 
of  the  great  lakes.  The  Wesley  an  Methodi-t.s  have  mis-ions  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
They  have  been  particularly  successful  in  the  Fiji  islands.  ;md  in  parts  of  the  w.  of 
Africa. — The  .\incri<-<i.n  Dm  ml  qfCommtarionenfaP  t-~<>r<;<jn  JAW"/,*  was  formed  in  1810, 
and  was  soon  followed  by  other  missionary  societies  in  America,  some  of  which  rival 
those  of  Britain  in  magnitude  and  importance.  One  of  the  riisl  enterprises  of  the  Ameri- 
can board  was  the  mission  to  the  Sandwich  islands,  founded  in  JSl'j.  which  has  resulted 
in  the  general  Cnristiauization  of  these  islands,  and  in  their  civilization  to  a  degree 
which,  considering  the  shortness  of  the  time,  may  well  be  regarded  with  admiration. 
The  Anirrirtiii  Jvtjitixf .!//.«/'/ /,,-//•//  Society  has  occupied  Burmah  and  the  eastern  peninsula 
a-  one  of  its  principal  spheres  of  labor,  and  there  its  missionaries  have  enjoyed  remark- 
able success  in  the  Christiani/ation  and  civilization  of  the  people  called  Karens.  Protes- 
tant missionary  societies  have  also  been  formed  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  of  which  the 
first  was  that  of  Basel,  in  181G,  and  the  next  was  that  of  Berlin,  in  18'28;  and  some  cf 
these  have  also  maintained  successful  missions  in  heathen  countries.  The  instare ••  s  of 
most  marked  and  extensive  success  of  missions  are  those  which  have  been  already 
noticed,  and  that  of  Madagascar,  where  missionaries  of  the  London  missionary  society 
enjoyed  the  protection  and  favor  of  king  Eadama  I.,  and  the  church  planted  by  them 
continued  to  exist,  notwithstanding  severe  persecution,  and  the  martyrdom  of  not  a  few 
of  its  members,  during  the  next  reign,  and  is  a  wonderfully  flourishing  church  at  the 
present  day.  In  the  s.  of  Africa,  also,  important  results  have  been  attained.  Ace<  ss 
has  recently  been  obtained  to  China,  and  a  number  of  Protestant  churches  and  societies 
have  entered  energetically  upon  that  field.  Preparation  had  been  previously  made  for 
this,  by  missionary  labors  amongst  the  Chinese  in  the  eastern  peninsula,  and  by  the 
study  of  the  language,  the  compilation  of  grammars juid  dictionaries,  and  the  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  the  Chinese  language.  Indeed,  it  must  be  reckoned  as  among  the  ser- 
vices rendered  to  mankind  by  Christian  missionaries  in  modern  time  s,  that  they  have  not 
only  translated  the  Bible  and  other  religious  books  into  many  languages,  but  have 
reduced  many  barbarous  tongues  to  writing,  and  have  prepared  grammars  and  dic- 
tionaries, thereby  contributing  not  a  little,  independently  of  their  highest  aim.  to  the 
promotion  of  knowledge,  civilization,  and  the  welfare  of  the  human  race. 

The  progress  of  Christian  missions  to  Mohammedan  countries  has  hitherto  been  very 
small,  although  numerous  converts  from  Mohammedanism,  as  well  as  from  heathenism, 
have  been  made  in  India.  Of  late,  some  have  thought,  they  observed  a  movement  among 
the  Mohammedans  of  India,  apparently  tending  toward  Christianity;  but  at  the  same 
time  there  has  been  a  new  awakening  of  Mohammedanism  itself  in  Ihe  eastern  peninsula 
and  the  islands  of  the  Malayan  archipelago.  Missions  to  the  Jews  have  for  several 
years  engaged  not  a  little  of  the  attention  of  some  portions  of  the  Christian  church,  par- 
ticularly in  England  and  Scotland.  Missions  have  been  planted  in  places  where  Jews 
are  numerous,  and  already  with  considerable  success. 

MISSIONS,  CHRISTIAN,  FOREIGN  (ante).  The  foundation  of  the  work  of  mis- 
sions is  the  command  of  Christ  given  to  his  disciples  immediately  before  his  ascension, 
"  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature."  Tracing  the  apostles 
and  early  Christians  in  their  fulfillment  of  this  command,  we  find  at  the  close  of  the 
1st  c.  ma'ny  large  churches  in  Asia  Minor,  Macedonia,  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  in  Northern  Africa.  In  the  beginning  of  the  2d  c.  the  per- 
secutor Pliny,  in  hie  official  report  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  says:  "  Many  persons  of  every 
rank  are  accused  [of  Christianity ~|.  Nor  has  the  contagion  of  this  superstition  pervaded 
cities  only,  but  tJba  village^  and  open  country."  Justin  Martyr.  A. D.  106,  says,  "There 
is  not  a  natic-u,  Greek  or  barbarian  among  whom  prayers  and  thanksgivings  are  not 
offered  to  the  Father  and  Creator  iu  the  name  of  the  crucified  Jesus.''  Tertuiiian,  in  his 
"Apology"  about  the  middle  of  the  2d  c.  says,  "Though  of  yesterday,  we  have 
filled  every  sphere  of  life — the  exchange,  tho  camp,  the  populace,  the  palace,  the  forum." 
Such  an  extension  of  Christ iar.ity  in  the  face  of  stripes,  imprisonment,  and  dea'.ii.  speaks 
strongly  for  the  missionary  y.eal  of  those  early  times.  During  the  2d  and  Jid  centuries 
we  find  that  missionaries  have  been  successful  in  Gaul,  southern  Germany,  Arabia,  and 
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Ethiopia.  Early  in  the  4th  c.  Constentine,  constrained  by  the  prevalence  of  Christianity 
among  ull  classes  of  his  people,  immediately  subsequent  to  the  terrible  persecution  by 
Diocletian,  published,  A.D.  312.  his  edict  of  toleration  throughout  the  Roman  empire. 
There  is  evidence  that  the  Nestorians  began  in  the  4th  c.  and  for  a  thousand  years 
carried  on  missions  in  central  and  eastern  Asia.  But  no  missions  were  more  successful 
in  these  early  times  than  those  from  Ireland  to  continental  Europe  in  the  51  h  and  Gtli 
centuries.  In  the  5th  c. .  the  gospel  was  preached  in  Ireland  by  Patrick,  who.  born  of 
Christian  parents,  and  instructed  in  the  gospel,  having  been  twice  taken  captive  by 
pirates,  and  carried  to  Ireland  as  a  slave,  felt  impelled,  after  escaping  the  second  time, 
to  return  to  the  land  of  his  bondage,  and  make  known  there  the  gospel.  He  preached 
with  such  power  that  the  island  b.'came  nominally  Christian  before  his  death.  Born  in 
France,  or  in  Scotland,  he  was  ordained  in  France;  he  seems  to  have  had  no  close  attach- 
ment to  the  Roman  church;  and  his  successors  long  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  pope  to 
bring  them  under  control.  He  established  schools  for  educating  the-  people  in  the 
gospel,  and  for  training  a  native  ministry  and  missionaries.  At  his  death  there  were  in 
Ireland  many  of  these  institutions,  from  which  missionaries  went  forth  in  the  6th  and 
7th  centuries  to  evangeli/e  the  barbarians  of  central  Europe.  Here  also  they  established 
many  schools,  one  "of  which  was  at  Erfurt,  where  Luther  studied  centuries  later. 
Columhi  went  in  the  6th  c.  from  the  institution  of  Baugor,  Ireland  (sometimes  con- 
founded with  Baugor  in  Wales),  with  13  associates,  founded  the  celebrated  school  in 
lona,  which  attained  a  high  reputation  for  biblical  studies,  and  from  which  missionaries 
went  to  the  northern  and  "southern  Picts  of  Scotland,  to  the  eastern  coast  of  England,  and 
to  the  European  continent.  Columbanus  from  the  same  institution  took  12  young 
men,  and  carried  the  gospel  to  the  Burgundiaus,  Franks,  Swiss,  and  Italians;  also  to 
the  Bavarians  and  other  Germanic  nations.  His  pupil  Gallus,  also  an  Irishman,  was  the 
apostle  of  Switzerland.  Neander  says  that  when  Columbanus  entered  Germany  at  the 
close  of  the  7th  c.  it  was  almost  wholly  heathen,  but  before  720  the  gospel  had  been 
proclaimed  by  himself  and  his  countrymen,  and  "all  the  German  tribes  were  obedient 
to  the  faith  as  taught  by  the  Irish  missionaries."  "Their  teachings,"  as  shown  by 
Ebrard,  "consisted  in  reading  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  text,  translating  them 
wherever  they  went,  expounding  them  to  the  congregations,  and  recommending  their 
diligent  perusal.  These  were  their  only  rule  of  faith."  These  missions  and  institutions 
were  in  the  8th  c.  absorbed  by  the  Roman  church,  and  in  the  12th  c.  the  Irish  clergy 
were  subjected  to  its  sway.  Iceland,  Christianized  in  the  10th  c.,  sent  out  missionaries  in 
the  exploring  ships  of  the  Norsemen,  and  is  believed  to  have  carried  the  first  knowledge 
of  Christ  to  the  Greenlanders  in  the  12th  century. 

Returning  to  the  Roman  empire  we  find  that  the  cessation  of  persecution,  though 
most  just  and  beneficent,  opened  the  way  for  evils  which  hitherto  had  lacked  opportu- 
nity of  development.  The  state  having  become  reconciled  to  the  church,  the  church  in 
turn  became  reconciled  to  the  state,  caught  its  spirit  and  imitated  its  modes.  Christ  had 
said  to  his  disciples,  "  The  princes  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  authority,  but  it  shall  not  be 
so  among  you."  The  church  lost  sight  of  this,  and  pastors,  who  had  hitherto  served  the 
ilock,  and  won  honor  by  their  service,  began  to  change  the  crook  into  the  rod.  Not  at 
once,  or  rapidly,  but  gradually  the  spirit  of  domination  grew.  Those  who  gained  po>ve7 
sought  to  extend  it  by  increasing  the  number  of  nominal  converts,  and  proselvtisn; 
rather  than  conversion  became  the  passion  of  the  time.  Gregory  the  Great  in  596  seir 
Augustine  with  40  monks  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  Irish  mis 
sions  from  the  school  of  lona  had  already  introduced  the  gospel  along  the  eastern  shorei, 
of  England.  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  had  married  a  Christian  princess,  and  yielding  ti> 
the  eloquence  of  Augustine,  or  the  persuasions  of  his  wife,  was  baptized.  Many  of  liij 
subjects  followed  his  example,  10,000  being  received  into  the  church  on  one  occasion. 
Augtisiin-1  was  made  archbishop,  and  claimed  to  govern  the  older  Christian  churches,  ;>s 
well  as  his  own  converts.  Those  churches  indignantly  objected,  saying,  "  We  are  all 
prepared  to  hearken  to  the  pope  of  Rome  and  to  every  pious  Christian,  so  as  to  manifest 
to  all  perfect  charity.  What  other  duty  we  owe  to  him  whom  you  call  pope,  we  do  not 
know."  The  influence  of  Augustine  with  the  Saxon  kings,  however,  gave  him  the 
advantage  in  the  contest,  and  before  the  Norman  invasion  few  ventured  to  dissent  from 
the  Roman  forms  of  worship.  In  718  Gregory  II.  sent  Boniface  to  Germany,  not  so 
much  to  convert  heathen  as  to  bring  over  to  the  Roman  see  the  churches  which  had 
received  the  gospel  through  missionaries  from  Ireland,  Burgundy,  and  Byzantium. 
Thenceforward  the  secular  arm  was  often  used  for  the  extension  of  the  faith,  and  where 
power  was  lacking  for  coercion,  resort  was  often  had  to  other  measures  which  were  at 
utter  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

Before  the  close  of  the  14th  c.  not  only  was  nearly  all  of  Europe  nominally  Christian,  brt 
Mongolia,  Tartary,  Persia,  and  China  had  been  visited  and  greatly  influenced  by  bishops 
and  friars  sent  out  from  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  discovery  of  America  m 
1492  and  the  doubling  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  opened  the  way  for  missions  in  new 
fields.  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  prosecuted  their  voyages  of  discovery,  of  traffic,  or 
of  conquest,  taking  with  them  missionaries  authorized  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the 
natives.  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  and  parts  of  India  were  among  the  coun- 
tries thus  visited.  The  institution,  in  1530,  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  who  pledged  them- 
selves to  go  wherever  the  pope  might  send  them,  gave  a  great  impulse  to  missions  among 
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the  heathen.  In  Brazil,  Peru,  and  New  Granada,  Jesuits,  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and 
Augiistinians  vied  \vilh  oach  oilier  in  civilizing  the  wild  tribes.  In  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia, as  well  us  in  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  India,  the  Jesuits  were  equally  dili- 
gent. The  inquisition  \\.-is  reported  to  not  only  to  res' ore  hen-ties  but,  to  enforce  conversion. 
It  lias  been  common  for  the  Koman  Catholic  church  to  shield  itself  from  blame  in  this 
respect  b\  saying  thai  it  gave  over  the  incorrigible  to  the  secular  authorities  for  punish- 
ment;  but  ii  La  \M'll  understood  that  the  secular  authorities  were  under  the  control  and 
did  the  bidding  of  the  church.  It  is  believed  that  in  these  days  the  church  of  Christ  is 
learninir  again  I  he  spirit  of  Christ,  and  that  persecution,  formerly  not  unknown  in  any 
sect  of  the  church,  will  hereafter  be  left  to  heathen  powers. 

In  1608  the  French  established  prosperous  missions  among  the  Indians  of  North 
America.  In  the  Kith,  17th, and  18th  centuries  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  bring 
into  the.  Roman  Catholic  church  the  Christian  church  of  Abyssinia,  which  for  more 
than  1000  years  had  maintained  an  independent  existence.  At  last,  in  IN."}!),  the  king  of 
Tigre  in  Abyssinia,  with  50,000  of  his  subjects,  united  with  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
Roman  Catholics  now  have  considerable  missions  in  China,  Anam,  India,  in  Sene- 
gambia.  Natal,  and  among  the  Gallas  in  Central  Africa,  in  some  of  the  islands  in  Poly- 
nesia, and  among  the  Indians  of  North  America. 

In  beginning  an  account  of  Protestant  missions  it  is  proper  to  allude  to  the  sending 
of  14  pastors  from  Geneva  by  Calvin  in  1555,  at  the  request  of  Nicholas  Duraud,  to  join 
the  colony  of  French  Protestants  whom  he  had  persuaded  to  accompany  him  to  Brazil. 
Durand  joined  the  church  of  Rome,  put  to  death  three  of  the  Genevan  teachers,  and 
drove  others  back  to  Hurope,  the  Portuguese  massacring  the  remaining  colonists.  In 
1559  Gustavus  Vasa  of  Sweden  established  a  mission  among  his  subjects  in  Lapland, 
which  was  maintained  for  some  years.  The  Protestant  settlers  of  New  England  had, 
according  to  their  own  account,  for  one  of  their  aims  in  coming  to  this  country,  "above 
all,  that  of  extending  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  in  lands  where  Christ  is  not  named." 
The  charter  granted  to  the  Plymouth  colony  by  the  king  recognizes  this  "worthy  dispo- 
sition" of  the  petitioners,  and  thanks  God  for  the  privilege  of  engaging  in  "so  hopeful 
a  work"  as  the  "  conversion  of  savages"  to  "  civil  society  and  the  Christian  rdigion." 
In  1621  elder  Robert  Cushman,  writing  to  England,  reports  the  Indians  as  favorably 
disposed  to  religion  and  humanity,  and  some  of  the  natives  giving  evidence,  living  and 
dying,  of  conversion  to  God.  The  charter  given  by  Charles  I.  in  1628  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts colony  declares  that  "to  win  the  natives  of  that  country  to  the  knowledge  and 
obedience  of  the  only  true  God  and  Savior  of  mankind  and  the  Christian  faith  in  our 
royal  intention  and  the  adventurers'  free  profession,  is  the  principal  end  of  ll.c  'limita- 
tion."  The  seal  of  the  colony  had  as  its  device  the  figure  of  an  Indian  vidi  a  iabel  in 
his  mouth,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  Macedonian  cry,  "Come  over  and  holp  us!" 
This  object  was  kept  in  view,  though  the  settlers  were  harassed  by  the  hardships  and 
struggles  incident  to  their  condition,  and,  as  circumstances  allowed,  carried  out  in  the 
lives  of  those  first  settlers,  and  it  bore  fruit  in  the  Christian  walk  of  converts.  In  1<»4:5 
Thomas  May  hew  began  labors  among  the  Indians  of  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantiicket. 
and  five  generations  of  that  family  furnished  pastors  for  the  churches  so  gathered.  In 
1646  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel 
among  the  Indians,  and  the  samo  year  the  celebrated  John  Eliot  began  to  labor  among 
them.  In  1649  the  society  for  propagating  the  gospel  in  New  England  was  formed  in 
Kngland,  which  aided  in  the  support  of  Eliot.  Mayliew,  Bourn,  and  other  missionaries 
among  the  Indians.  A  settlement  of  praying  Indians  was  soon  formed,  and  a  church 
organized  in  Natick  in  1661.  Eliot  traveled  extensively  among  the  Indians,  and  once 
preached  the  gospel  to  the  famous  king  Philip  of  Pokanoket.  who  rejected  it  with  dis- 
dain. He  translated  the  Bible  and  other  Christian  books.  His  translation  published  in 
1663  was  the  only  Bible  printed  in  America  before  the  revolution.  In  1675,  through  the 
labors  of  Eliot  and  others,  14  settlements  of  praying  Indians  had  been  formed,  and  24 
regular  congregations,  and  there  were  as  many  Indian  preachers.  The  converts  adopted 
civilized  and  Christian  modes  of  life,  and  became  industrious  and  virtuous  citizens.  In 
1733—45  Mr.  Parks  labored  among  the  Indians  of  Rhode  Island.  They  abandoned  their 
dances  and  drunken  revels,  and  crowded  the  places  of  worship.  Sixty  were  received  to  Un- 
church. In  1734  Mr.  J.  Sargent,  resigning  the  office  of  tutor  in  Yale  college,  labored 
with  the  Mohcgans  till  his  death  in  1749.  He  found  them  "living  viciously  in  misera- 
ble Avigwams;  he  left  them  settled  in  a  thriving  town  at  Stockbridge  with  good  house^." 
The  great  and  good  Jonathan  Edwards  labored  6  years  among  them.  From  1784  to 
1782  the  Moravians  labored  with  great  patience  and  self-denial  for  the  Indians  in  various 
parts  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Connecticut.  Of  these  missionaries  count 
Zinzendorf,  Christian  Henry  Ranch,  and  David  Ziesberger  are  worthy  of  special  notice. 
Many  converts  were  made.  From  1743-47  David  Brainerd  lived  a  martyr-life  among 
them,  teaching  and  converting  many.  The  Rev.  William  Tennent,  also  John  Brainerd, 
and  a  converted  Indian,  Samson  Occum,  and  many  othersworked  earnestly  and  sr.cee-s 
fully.  The  French  and  English  war  came,  and  the  war  of  the  revolution.  The  Christian 
Indians  took  no  part  in  these,  and  were  consequently  suspected  by  each  party  of  secretly 
sympathizing  with  th.-ir  enemies.  They  suffered  much  from  the  belligerents,  their 
settlements  being  broken  up,  their  villages  and  farms  destroyed.  Reports  of  the  work 
among  the  Indians  excited  great  interest  in  England,  and  funds  continued  to  be  raised 
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for  its  advancement.  Dr.  Luesden  informed  Cotton  Mather  that  the  example  of  New 
England  awakened  the  Dutch  to  seek  to  convert  the  heathen  in  their  East  Indian  pos- 
sessions. Referring  to  it,  bishop  Bui-net  says:  "The  church  of  England,  moved  by  the 
example  of  the  dissenters,  whose  labors  they  admired,  formed  the  society  for  promoting 
Christian  knowledge."  Some  members  of  this  society  in  1701  formed  the  society  for  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts,  which  was  sanctioned  by  William  III.  'it  began 
mission  work  in  India  in  1727.  and  lias  had  missions  in  Delhi,  Pooua,  Ahmtdnugirur, 
Kolapore.  the  Nizam's  dominions,  Bangalore,  Cuddalore.  Titmevelly,  Arcot.  .Madras, 
Madura,  and  Calcutta.  The  mission  of  this  society  in  Tinnevelly  district  has  had  great 
success  in  recent  years,  23,004,  from  July,  1877,  to  the  end  of  June,  1879,  having  asked 
Christian  instruction.  In  1879  this  society  had  569  ordained  missionaries,  578  native 
caiechists,  212,051  baptized  persons,  41,418  communicants. 

In  1705  Frederick  IV.,  king  of  Denmark,  sent  Ziegenbalg  and  Plutschau  to  Tran- 
quebar,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  to  convert  his  heathen  subjects.  So  averse  were  the 
natives  to  having  foreigners  acquire  their  written  language  that  the  king  put  their  teacher 
in  prison,  and  loaded  him  with  chains.  Ziegenbalg  himself  was  imprisoned  four  months. 
Persevering  amid  great  discouragements  the  converts  at  his  death  numbered  355.  In 
1711  the  translation  of  the  Xew  Testament  into  Tamil  was  finished.  Grundler,  Schultzc, 
and  Dahl  continued  the  work  after  Ziegenhalg's  death;  and  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  who 
had  forbidden  Ziegenbalg  to  enter  his  territory,  was  so  won  by  their  consistent  lives  that 
he  threw  open  his  kingdom  to  the  gospel.  The  work  was"  however,  retarded  by  the 
wars  of  the  English  and  French  between  themselves  and  with  the  native  princes;  and 
the  immoralities  of  European  residents  and  travelers  prejudiced  both  Hindus  and  Moham- 
medans against  Christianity.  In  1728  Schultzc  removed  to  Madras  and  formed  the 
Vepery  mission.  In  1750  Christian  Frederick  Schwari/  arrived  in  India.  He  labored 
48  years  at  Tranquebar,  Trichonopoly,  Tanjore,  and  in  Ceylon.  During  10  years  in 
Trichonopoly  he  baptized  1238.  The  simplicity  and  earnest  iness  of  his  life  won  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  heathen  and  Mohammedan  princes.  The  English  government  sent 
him  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  haughty  and  powerful  Hyder  Ali.  Hyder  had  said: 
"  Let  them  send  me  the  Christian  :  he  will  not  deceive  me."  When  near  death  the  rajah 
of  Tanjore  committed  to  his  guardianship  his  adopted  son  and  heir,  Serfogee.  Serfogee, 
when  king,  erected  a  monumental  slab  to  the  memory  of  Schwartz  in  the  church  where 
he  had  been  wont  to  preach,  in  which  groups  of  children  and  native  men,  and  Serfogee 
himself,  are  represented  as  mourning  his  death,  while  he  is  depicted  as  looking  at  the 
cross. 

In  1708  a  Danish  mission  was  sent  to  Greenland.  In  1709  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  knowledge  was  formed  in  Scotland,  and  by  it  David  Brainerd  was  sustained 
among  the  Indians.  Through  the  influence  of  Hans  Egede,  Frederick  IV.,  of  Denmark, 
established  a  seminary  at  Copenhagen  to  train  missionaries  for  Greenland.  It  was  here 
that  count  Zinzendorf  was  first  impressed  with  the  duty  of  spreading  the  gospel,  and 
when  he  returned  to  Hernhutt  the  Moravians  seemed  at  once  inspired  with  a  wonderful 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  missions.  They  looked  upon  it  as  the  great  business  of  the  cluug-h. 
and  claimed  that  every  member  should  contribute  to  its  support.  One  in  50  of  the  entire 
membership  devoted  themselves  to  labor  in  the  foreign  field.  From  1732  to  1853  they 
had  stations  in  the  West  Indies,  Greenland,  among  North  American  Indians,  and  in 
Labrador,  South  America,  Australia,  and  Thibet;  and  the  whole  number  of  missionaries 
engaged  during  those  years  was  2,300,  exclusive  of  native  assistants.  In  1879  they 
reported  99  stations,  324  missionaries,  1485  native  helpers,  24,439  communicants,  13,856 
baptized  adults,  and  an  income  of  $91,715. 

In  1789  William  Carey,  a  Baptist  minister,  endeavored  to  reawaken  in  England  an 
interest  in  the  subject  of  missions  to  the  heathen,  but  it  was  not  till  1792  that  a  society 
was  formed,  which  sent  Carey  and'Thomas  to  Calcutta.  The  East  India  company  for- 
bidding their  going  in  the  company's  ship,  they  left  it  and  went  in  a  Danish  vessel. 
Obliged  for  a  time  to  support  themselves  by  superintending  an  indigo  factory,  they 
preached  and  taught  among  the  native  employes  and  in  the  neighboring  villages. 
Marshman  and  Ward  also  were  sent,  but,  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  company,  were 
obliged  to  proceed  to  the  Danish  settlement  at  Serampore,  where  the  Danish  governor, 
who  had  previously  enjoyed  the  ministry  of  Schwartz  at  Tranquebar,  gave  them  and 
Carey  also  his  protection.  In  1816,  700  natives  had  been  baptized,  and  10,000  children 
had  received  Christian  instruction.  The  same  society  in  1797  established  a  mission  in 
Dingapore,  another  in  1804  in  the  Jessore  district;  also  in  Chittagong,  in  Dacca,  in  Bari- 
sal  (where  in  1873  there  were  4,600  converts  and  40  native  teachers  and  preachers),  in 
Agra,  Allahabad,  Benares,  and  Delhi.  In  the  mutiny  of  1857  two  missionaries  and  their 
families  at  Delhi  were  massacred,  but  after  the  siege  the  mission  was  renewed,  and  made 
great  progress.  The  society  sent  missionaries  to  the  West  Indies  and  Africa.  The  mis- 
sions in  Jamaica  have  become  self-supporting  since  1842.  It  has  missions  also  in 
Norway,  Italy,  and  China,  and  reported,  in  1878,  86  European  missionaries,  40  native 
missionaries. '205  evangelists,  112  stations,  29,496  church  members,  348  teachers,  15,079 
scholars,  and  an  income  of  $250,344.  The  General  Baptists  formed  a  distinct  society, 
sent  a  mission  to  Orissa,  India,  in  1822;  and  in  1878  had  7  stations  and  5  branch  stations, 
14  European  agents,  15  native  preachers,  884  members,  and  an  income  of  $42,000.  They 
have  now  begun  a  mission  in  Rome. 
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The  London  missionary  society  was  formed  in  1795.  Their  mission  in  Iho  Society 
islands,  established  1797,  was  without  -apparent  success  until,  in  1810,  king  Pomare  II. 
einbraeed  Christianity.  In  25  years  the  islanders  had  relinquished  idolatry  and  canni- 
balism, had  learned  to  read,  had  made  threat  improvement  in  social  habits,  and  many  of 
them  lived  the  Christian  life.  French  Catholic  priests  reached  the  islands,  but  were  not 
allowed  to  remain.  The  islands  \\erc  soon  after  this  sei/ed  by  the.  French  government 
in  the  interest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries.  In  1807  this  society  -ent  Dr.  Morii- 
•he  lirst  Protestant  missionary,  to  China,  who  translated  the  .New  Testament  and, 
with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Milne,  the  Old  Testament  into  Chinese.  It  established  missions  also 
in  the  Indian  archipelago,  in  Mauritius,  in  Southern  Africa,  where  Moffat  for  52  years 
with  greal  success  (aught  Christianity  and  civilization,  beginning  in  the  kraal  of 
Africaner  and  extending  his  labors  to  several  native  tribes,  and  when-  Livingstone  begi  n 
his  unprecedented  career  as  a  missionary  and  explorer.  Their  missionaries  .sent,  in 
to  .Madagascar  were  the  instruments  of  introducing  Christianity  there.  They  were 
expelled  for  a  time,  but  the  "praying  ones,"  as  the  converts  were,  called,  continued  to 
increase  during  their  absence,  notwithstanding  a  terrific  persecution  in  which  the  queen 
is  said  to  have  slaughtered  as  many  as  2,000  of  her  best  subjects  in  a  single  year  on 
account  of  their  adhesion  to  Christ.  After  her  death  the  missionaries  were  hulled  to 
return,  and  religious  liberty  was  enjoyed.  Half  a  million  of  people  have  renounced 
idolatry,  and  60,000  have  confessed  Christ.  In  1880  this  great  society  had  13G  ordained 
European  missionaries,  371  ordained  native  ministers,  4,52!)  native  preachers,  89,487 
communicants,  339,898  native  adherents,  75,914  pupils.  Its  missions  are  in  China,  India, 
Madagascar,  Africa,  West  Indies,  and  Polynesia. 

The  Church  missionary  society  was  formed  in  1799.  Finding  none  in  England  to 
engage  in  the  work,  they  for  a  time  employed  Germans.  William  Wilberforce  was  one 
of  its  warm  supporters,  and  its  first  mission  was  naturally  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
It  had  to  struggle  against  the  intrigues  of  the  slave-traders  and  a  most  unpropitious 
climate,  but  after  the  transfer  of  the  colony  to  the  government  of  England  the  Sierra 
Leone  mission  became  stable  and  successful.  Their  mission  in  the  Tinnevelly  district 
has  received  great  accessions  within  two  or  three  years,  11,000  heathen  having  sought 
instruction  preparatory  to  baptism  in  1878.  The  society  had  in  1878,  181  stations,  20:] 
European  ordained  missionaries,  11  East  Indian,  170  native  do.,  2,183  native  male 
assistants,  497  female  assistants,  27,080  communicants,  123,724  Christian:-  bapti/ed,  1499 
schools,  57,145  scholars.  It  has  a  missionary  institutution  at  Islington. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  engaged  in  mission  work  as  early  as  1786,  when  Dr. 
Thomas  Coke  went  to  the  West  Indies.  In  the  conduct  of  missions  there  and  in 
America  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  18  times.  He  died  in  1813,  on  his  way  to  the  Hast 
Indies  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  mission.  His  live  companions  of  the  voyage 
began  a  mission  in  Ceylon,  which  afterwards  extended  its  labors  to  the  continent.  There 
was  no  regularly  organized  Wesleyan  missionary  society  until  1817.  It  has  since 
carried  on  missions  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Africa,  India,  China,  Australia,  in  the  Fiji 
isjai-ds.  where  "cannibalism,  war,  and  murder  ceased  wherever  they  penetrated,  "and  in 
the  Friendly  islands,  where  the  once  hostile  tribes  are  united  under  the  native  convert 
king  George,  who  is  Christian  preacher  as  well  as  king,  and  among  the  negroes  of  the 
West.  Indies,  where  they  have  been  very  successful.  This  society  has  421)  stations,  457 
missionaries  and  assistant  missionaries,  9,882  catechists,  local  preachers,  and  teachers, 
8-3,770  full  church-members,  92,924  scholars. 

The  church  of  Scotland  formed  a  missionary  society  in  1824.  and  began  its  work  in 
1829  by  sending  Dr.  Duff  to  Calcutta,  who  with  his  schools  made  a  powerful  impression 
on  the  native  young  men  of  that  city.  At  the  disruption  of  the  Scotch  church  its 
missionaries  joined  the  Free  church.  The  State  church  of  Scotland  has  missions  at 
Calcutta,  Madras,  Sealcote,  Darjeeling,  and  Bombay,  with  an  income  of  §51.000.  The 
Free  church  of  Scotland  has  missions  in  India,  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  Syria,  and 
among  the  Jews  at  different  points,  their  school  in  Constantinople  having  200  pupils.  It 
has  45  Europeans  and  196  natives  employed  in  mission  work,  2,163  communicants. 
11,086  pupils,  and  an  income  of  nearly  $100,000.  The  United  Presbyterians  of  Scotland 
have  48  missionaries  and  8  medical  missionaries  in  the  West  Indies,  Spain.  Old  Calabar, 
South  Africa,  India,  and  China;  6,927  communicants,  and  an  income  of  $190,000.  The 
Presbyterian  church  of  Ireland  had  in  India  and  China  in  1879,  8  missionaries,  11  native 
evangelists,  236  communicants,  1082  baptized  natives,  and  an  income  of  x?:',7.~5.  Many 
other  societies  in  Great  Britain,  local  or  limited  in  sphere,  do  very  useful  work. 

The  missionary  interest  in  the  United  States  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  had 
been  expended  in  efforts  to  Christianize  the  Indians,  and  evangelize  its  own  wide  newly- 
settled  regions.  In  looking  for  the  origin  of  the  foreign  missionary  work  in  America 
we  find  three  young  men  in  Williams  college  withdrawing  one  summer  afternoon  in 
1807  to  a  retired  field,  telling  each  othef  their  impressions  concerning  the  condition  of 
the  pagan  nations,  and  kneeling  there  to  implore  divine  direction  as  to  their  duty.  They 
converse  privately  with  ministers  on  the  subject,  sometimes  venturing  to  allude  to  it  in 
a  prayer-meeting.  In  1810  they  with  others  unite  in  an  appeal  to  their  "revered 
fathers  "  of  the  general  association  (Congregational)  at  Bradford,  Mass. ,  who,  recognizing 
their  impressions  as  a  "divine  intimation  of  something  great  and  good  in  relation  to  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel,"  proceeded  to  constitute  the  American  board  of  commission- 
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ers  for  foreign  missions.  Its  first  missionaries  to  foreign  lands  were  Xewell,  Judson; 
Hall.  Xott.  and  Kice;  all  of  whom  were,  on  their  arrival  at  Calcutta,  ordered  by  the  East, 
India  company  to  return  in  the  vessels  which  brought  them.  Judson  and  Kice  having 
on  shipboard  changed  their  views  in  regard  to  baptism,  united  with  the  Baptists  and  left 
the  American  board.  Hall  and  Xott  went  to  Bombay,  and  were  ordered  to  return,  but 
after  much  discussion  and  negotiation  with  the  East  India  company  and  the  home 
government  were  allowed  to  remain.  Thereafter  India  was  open  to  American  mission- 
aries. Xewell  on  being  sent  from  Calcutta  went  with  his  wife  to  the  Isle  of  France, 
where  she  died.  He  went  ultimately  to  Bombay.  In  the  East  Indian  field  the  American 
board  has  since  conducted  with  success  missions  in  Ceylon.  Ahmednuggur,  Madras,  and 
Madura.  In  1817  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Kingsbury  commenced  labor  among  the  Cherokeer;.  : 
The  work  was  extended  to  the  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Creeks,  Seminoles,  Dakotas. 
Sioux,  Ojibwa-s,  Ottowas,  Iroquois,  Cay  ugas,  Walla- Wallas,  and  Nez Perces.  Between  1817 
and  I860  the  American  board  expended  among  the  Indians  §1,100,000,  and  the  laborers 
employed  were  more  than  000.  Other  societies  have  done  much.  The  work  has  been 
greatly  thwarted  by  successive  removals  of  the  tribes,  the  sale  among  them  by  govern- 
ment agents  of  intoxicating  liquor,  and  prejudice  awakened  by  the  fraudulent  dealings  of 
white  men.  Yet  some  of  these  tribes  are  recognized  as  civilized  communities,  and  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  white  people  about  them.  Ten  thousand  of  the  Indians  arc 
members  of  Christian  churches,  and  To, 000,  including  women  and  children,  conform  to 
the  customs  of  civilized  life.  In  some  instances,  while  Christians  were  turning  their 
thoughts  towards  foreign  lands,  events  in  those  lands  Avere  preparing  the  people 
for  the  coining  of  missionaries.  Vancouver  in  his  four  visits  to  the  Sandwich  islands 
had  given  the  people  some  thoughts  on  the  folly  of  idolatry,  and  had  told  them  that 
missionaries  would  some  time  come  to  teach  them,  to  whom  they  must  listen.  Kame- 
liameha  I.  was  so  far  influenced  that  in  his  last  sickness  he  forbade  the  customary 
ottering  of  human  sacrifices.  Reports  reached  the  people  of  the  cessation  of  idolatry 
in  the  Society  islands  and  of  the  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  those  islanders. 
Five  Sandwich  Islands  youths  who  had  gone  with  American  shipmasters  to  America 
were  receiving  a  Christian  education,  and  one  of  them  had  written  to  his  father 
describing  the  advantages  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  people  also  had  become 
restive  under  the  restrictions  of  the  taboo  system,  and  had  noticed  that  foreigners  incur- 
red no  risk  by  their  non-observance.  The  mother  of  the  new  king  Liholiho  first 
broke  taboo,  and  many  of  the  chiefs,  and  at  length  the  king,  did  so  also,  and  afterwards 
destroyed  the  idols.  It  was  the  presence  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  youths  in  America  that 
induced  the  American  board  to  send  a  mission  to  those  islands;  and  in  1820,  when  the 
people  were  breaking  taboo  and  burning  idols,  the  missionaries,  wholly  uninformed  of 
these  events,  were  on  their  way  from  Boston.  They  found  a  nation  open  to  instruction. 
The  details  of  the  work  among  them  are  of  remarkable  interest,  and  those  islands  are  now, 
in  the  usual  sense  of  that  term,  a  Christian  people.  There  are  now  12,360  members  in 
57  churches,  most  of  them  having  native  pastors. — In  1820  the  American  board  began 
mission  work  in  Turkey,  sending  Parsons  and  Fisk  to  Smyrna.  In  1831  Goodell,  hav- 
ing carried  an  Armeuo-Tmkish  translation  through  the  press  at  Malta,  reached  Constan- 
tinople. A  succession  of  able  laborers,  male  and  female,  have  continued  the  work  to  tho 
present  time  through  numerous  cities  and  villages  of  both  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey. 
In  1827  the  Maronite  patriarch,  in  his  decree  of  excommunication  against  the  mission- 
aries, by  which  the  people  were  forbidden  to  deal  with  them  in  any  way,  stated  that 
"they  are  unwearied  in  their  efforts;"  that  "they  go  about,  manifesting  a  zeal  in  com- 
passionating their  neighbors;"  that  "  they  have  opened  schools  and  supplied  instructors, 
all  at  their  own  expense;"  that  "in  their  outward  works  they  appear  as  men  of  piety;" 
and  that  "the  evil  grows  day  by  day."  This  truly,  though  inadequately,  describes  the 
work  and  the  workmen  for  60  years  past;  and  though  there  has  been' much  persecu- 
tion, the  results  arc  equal  to  the  work.  Christopher  R.  Robert,  a  merchant  of  New 
York,  erected  a  college  in  Constantinople  and  left  property  to  sustain  it.  It  has  250  stu- 
dents of  13  nationalities.  The  native  converts  of  Aintab  have  contributed  largely  towards 
found  ing  a  college  which  is  in  operation  in  that  city.  There  are  four  theological  seminaries 
in  Marsovan,  Kharput,  Marash,  and  Mardin.  Though  the  work  has  been  directed  chiefly 
towards  the  regeneration  of  various  lapsed  Christian  sects,  yet  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  indirectly  thousands  of  Mohammedans  have  been  convinced  that  there  is  a  Chris- 
tianity, which  makes  man  kind  and  true,  though  it  would  be  death  to  them  to  adhere 
publicly  to  it.  They  listen  often  to  Christian  preaching,  their  children  attend  the  schools, 
and  individually  they  sometimes  show  great  enlightenment;  but  very  few  Mohamme- 
dans have  dared  to  take  a  stand  on  the  side  of  Christ.  It  is  the  view  of  the  missionaries 
to  "  increase  knowledge  and  conscience,  to  inculcate  saving  truth,  to  promote  piety,  and 
to  leave  forms  and  ceremonies,  however  vain  and  hurtful,  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  people 
themselves  when  they  should  become  Christians  at  heart."  The  trials  and  exposures 
undergone  in  caring  for  the  sick  and  wounded  during  the  recent  Russo-Turkish  war,  and 
in  distributing  to  the  hungry  in  the  famine,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  people. 
Throughout  the  Turkish  empire,  "despite  oppression,  misrule,  and  anarchy,"  says  the 
last  annual  report  of  the  American  board,  "  the  leaven  of  the  gospel  is  doing  its  work." 
Of  the  agencies  involved  we  may  note  the  existence  of  93  churches,  with  6, 500  members; 
nearly  500  pastors,  preachers,  and  teachers;  30  colleges,  seminaries,  and  high  schools, 
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attended  by  1500  j'outh  of  both  sexes  in  nearly  equal  numbers;  300  common  schools, 
With  OTer 9,000  pupils;  and  an  educational  and  religious  literature  amounting  in  the  past 
year  to  18,000,000  pages. — In  1830  the  rev.  Jonas  King  entered  the  service  of  the  Ameri- 
can board  as  its  missionary  in  Greece,  ile  was  already  on  the  ground,  having  been  sent 
by  the  ladies'  Greek  committee  of  New  York  with  relief  for  the  suffering  in  the  simple 
for  independence.  Dr.  King  preached  the  gospel  in  the  parlor,  in  the  street,  in  the 
school-room,  lie  endeavored,  through  the  teachings  of  the  ancient  Christian  fathers, 
whom  they  revered,  to  lead  the  Greeks  back  to  the  simple  truth  of  the  go.-pel.  He 
greatly  improved  the  condition  of  the  schools,  translating  school-books  and  providing 
slates  and  other  aids,  of  which  they  had  been  destitute.  His  work  was  appieciated  by 
parents  and  children,  and  in  most  cases  by  the  government,  but  he  was  repeatedly 
brought  to  trial  by  the  ecclesiastics,  and  often  was  in  peril  of  his  life.  He,  however, 
gained  religious  toleration  for  Greece.  He  was  joined  by  the  rev.  Elias  Kiggs  in  1833. — 
In  Nov.,  1835,  rev.  Justin  Perkins  and  Dr.  Grant,  with  their  wives,  readied  Oroomiah 
for  the  purpose  of  laboring  among  the  Kestorians  of  Persia.  They  were  well  received, 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  attending  their  schools,  and  inviting  the  missionaries  to 
preach  in  their  churches.  Dr.  Grant  acquired  great  fame  by  his  surgical  skill,  especially 
by  successful  operation  for  cataract,  and  gained  access  to  wild  mountain  regions  among 
Koords,  where  Christian  travelers  probably  never  had  gone  before.  There  are  now 
1152  members  in  the  reformed  Nestorian  church,  18  ordained  native  pastors,  45  preach- 
ers, and  90  teachers  and  other  helpers. — The  mission  to  West  Africa  was  commenced  in 
1834,  the  rev.  J.  L.  Wilson  and  wife,  with  a  colored  woman,  arriving  at  cape  Palmas  in 
that  year,  and  from  the  first  was  undisturbed  and  effective.  That  to  the  Zulus  in  South 
Africa  was  begun  in  1836.  It  met  with  many  interruptions  from  sickne.-s,  death,  and 
war.  Its  15  native  churches  have  had  much  to  contend  with,  and  some  relapses  into  old 
customs  are  reported.  Yet  a  good  degree  of  desire  is  shown  to  make  the  go<pel  known 
to  their  heathen  neighbors. — In  Feb.,  1830,  the  rev.  Elijah  C.  Bridgemau,  mission- 
ary or  tho  American  board,  reached  Macao,  to  establish  a  mission  in  China,  and  in  1834 
was  joined  by  Dr.  Peter  Parker.  In  1835  Dr.  Parker  established  an  eye  infirmary,  which 
v.  as  supported  wholly  by  foreign  residents.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  pupils  under 
Dr.  Bridgeman's  instruction,  it  afforded  for  a  time,  through  conversation  and  books,  the 
only  opportunity  of  making  known  religious  truth.  He  had  soon  three  Chinese  students 
in  medicine  and  surgery  under  instruction,  and  a  hospital  under  his  care  sufficient  for 
150  patients.  In  four  years  he  had  treated  6,450  cases.  This  institution  was  favorably 
viewed  by  the  government  and  gratefully  appreciated  by  the  people.  Through  it  much 
Christian  truth  was  dispensed.  The  treaty  of  China  with  the  United  Slates  in  1861, 
known  as  the  Tientsin  treaty,  stipulated  "that  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion 
are  recognized  as  teaching  men  to  do  good,  to  do  to  others  as  they  would  have  others  do 
to  them;  any  person,  either  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  Chinese  convert,  who,  accord- 
ing to  these  tenets,  peaceably  teaches  and  practices  the  principles  of  Christianity,  shall 
in  no  case  be  interfered  with  or  molested."  Thenceforth  mission  work  was  much 
extended  in  China.  The  American  board  has  two  great  mission  centers  in  China,  the 
Foochow  mission  and  the  North  China  mission.  It  has  17  missionaries,  3  medical  mis- 
sionaries, 28  female  assistants,  and  25  churches.  Of  the  missionaries  of  different  names 
who  traveled  through  the  famine-stricken  district  in  n.e.  China  bearing  food  to  the 
hungry,  five  fell  victims  to  their  over-exertions.  This  self-sacrifice  revealed  the  Chris- 
tians, whom  the  Chinese  had  been  taught  from  childhood  to  despise,  in  favorable  contrast 
with  their  own  mandarins.  In  one  such  district  the  people  were  led  by  this  means  to 
consecrate  their  temple  to  the  Christians'  God,  and,  after  destroying  the  idols,  to  present 
to  the  missionaries  a  deed  transferring  tho  temple  legally  and  perpetually  as  a  place  of 
Christian  worship. 

The  China  Inland  mission.  Mr.  J.  Hudson  Taylor  having  been  for  several  years  in 
China,  returned  to  England  impressed  with  the  immensity  of  the  Chinese  population, 
their  deep  spiritual  needs,  and.  the  utter  insufficiency  of  existing  agencies  for  their  evan- 
gelization. He  sought  without  interfering  with  other  enterprises  to  devise  some  way  by 
which  more  could  be  accomplished.  The  Chinese  inland  mission  was  inaugurated  by 
the  sending  of  Mr.  James  Meadows  from  England  to  China  in  1862.  The  principle 
adopted  was  that  the  missionary  should  go  out  without  guaranteed  support,  trusting  in 
God  for  what  he  might  send.  Mr.  Meadows  was  followed  by  several  others,  and  in  .May, 
1886,  by  Mr.  Taylor  himself,  taking  his  wife  and  four  children,  and  accompanied  by  a 
party  of  thirteen  new  missionaries,  "  means  havingVome  unsolicited  sufficient  to  meet  the 
heavy  expenses  involved."  They  reached  Chin-Kiang,  a  free  port  on  the  Yangtse-Kiang, 
in  May,  1868,  but  were  driven  away  by  a  mob,  and  their  defeat  became  the  "laugh  of 
tea-house  arid  restaurant."  They  removed  to  Yang  Cliau,  a  city  of  300,000  people,  reach- 
ing there  June  1,  and  after  a  few  weeks  the  whole  party  were  near  being  burned  alive  in 
their  own  hired  house  by  an  infuriated  mob,  instigated  by  the  literary  class.  Yet  they 
were  wonderfully  preserved,  notwithstanding  the  authorities  of  the  town  failed  to  succor 
them,  and  a  few  months  later  were  in  quiet  possession  of  their  premises  in  Yang  Chan. 
"  mobs  and  mandarins  having  found  that  they  were  ruled  by  principles  more  potent  than 
the  fear  of  mobs.''  These  missionaries,  accompanied  by  native  helpers,  and  preaching 
and  distributing  Scriptures  and  tracts,  have  traversed  80,000  miles  through  new  provin- 
ces. They  number  now  600  church  members,  occupying  60  stations,  and  have  about  90 
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native  laborers  engaged  as  colporteurs,  evangelists,  pastors,  and  Bible-readers.  For  the 
past  14  years  the  work  was  performed  by  unsalaried  officers,  but  as  correspondence 
became  heavy,  in  1875  one  salaried  assistant  secretary  was  employed,  and  in  1876 
another.  In  July,  1837.  Mr.  King,  of  the  house  of  Oiiph'ant  k  Co.,  American  merchants 
in  Canton,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  by  Dr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Williams  of  the  Ameri- 
can mission,  and  taking  with  him  7  ship-wrecked  Japanese  sailors,  whom  he  wished  to 
restore  to  their  country,  sailed  for  Yeddo.  Approaching  the  town  they  were  fired  upon 
by  the  Japanese  and  obliged  to  retreat.  The  same  reception  met  them  at  another 
p'>rt,  and  they  relinquished  for  that  time  the  attempt  to  open  intercourse  with  Japan. 
The  commercial  treaties  of  1854  and  1858  between  Japan  and  England  and  America 
having  jnvpaivd  the  way,  and  other  societies  of  America,  England,  and  Scotland 
having  already  entered  some  parts  of  Japan,  the  American  board  sent  missionaries  in 
1889  to  that  field,  and  has  now  in  and  around  Osaka,  Kioto,  Kobe,  and  Okoyama, 
"4  principal  and  14  out-stations,  16  churches,  12  of  them  self-supporting,  with  500 
communicants.  Twelve  missionaries,  3  physicians,  30  female  missionaries.  8  native  pas- 
tors, 18  evangelists,  14  teachers,  and  7  Bible-women  are  at  work."  A  native  mission- 
ary society  is  formed,  and  is  very  useful,  and  the  native  Bible-women  do  much  good 
among  the  native  women.  The  American  board  in  1880  had  17  missions,  75  stations, 
643  out-stations,  156  American  ordained  missionaries,  6  physicians  nnordained,  254 
American  assistants,  male  and  female,  138  native  pastors,  327  native  preachers  and  cate- 
chiats,  7:>0  school  teachers,  233  native  helpers,  273  churches,  16.992  church  members, 
1185  pupils  in  training  and  theological  schools,  1356  girls  in  boarding  schools,  1096 
other  adults  under  instruction,  27,056  pupils  in  common  schools.  The  whole  number 
of  pupils  is  30.693.  The  board  has  66  seminaries  and  colleges. 

In  1858  the  Reformed  church,  which  till  that  time  had  co-operated  with  the  American 
board,  organized  for  itself  the  board  of  foreign  missions  of  the  Reformed  church  in 
America.  It  has  very  successful  missions  in  China,  India,  and  Japan;  and  in  1880  had 
14  stations,  101  out-stations,  16  ordained  American  missionaries,  21  assistant  American 
missionaries;  49  native  ministers  and  catechists,  1719  pupils  in  day  schools,  12  theologi- 
cal students,  2,341  communicants. 

The  American  Baptist  missionary  union  was  formed  in  1814,  and  at  once  assumed 
the  support  of  Dr.  Judson,  who  had  been  laboring  in  Rangoon,  Burmah,  since  July, 
1813.  The  early  work  in  Burmah  was  greatly  hindered  by  war,  and  the  missionaries 
were  inhumanly  treated;  but  Dr.  Judson  was  spared  to  do  a  great  work  among  the  Bur- 
mese and  Karens,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  and  many  other  earnest  laborers  have  con- 
tinued the  mission  with  great  success.  The  mission  to  the  Telugus,  begun  in  1836,  for 
many  years  alternated  between  success  and  failure,  and  again  and  again  its  relinquish- 
ment  was  proposed.  In  1867  a  remarkable  work  of  prosperity  commenced.  The  first 
church  of  Christ  was  organized  by  rev.  Mr.  Clough  with  8  members,  and  in  8  years  the 
number  increased  to  3,300.  In  1876  came  famine  and  afterward  cholera,  and  again 
famine,  terrible,  widespread,  and  long  continued.  The  missionaries  were  made  almoncra 
of  the  government,  and  thus  gained  access  to  many  hundreds  of  persons,  to  whom  they 
spoke  of  Christ.  In  1878,  within  a  few  months,  9,147  were  baptized. — The  mission  to 
Siam  was  begun  in  Bangkok  in  1833.  In  1877  there  were  6  churches,  418  members 
(mostly  Chinese),  7  chapels,  2  ordained  and  6  uuordained  native  preachers.  The  Siamese 
government  has  not  only  proclaimed  toleration,  but  decreed  that  no  master  or  relative 
shall  compel  any  Christian  to  do  acts  contrary  to  his  religion,  as  worshiping  spirits, 
feasting  spirits,  laboring  on  Sundays,  only  excepting  the  case  of  war  and  public  busi- 
ness of  importance.  The  Baptist  union  has  missions  in  Greece,  Africa,  Arracau, 
Assam,  China,  and  Japan,  besides  some  countries  of  Europe.  It  had  in  1880  30  stations, 
162  American  missionaries,  616  native  preachers,  475  churches,  40,087  church  members. 
Income,  $314,860. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  missionary  society  was  formed  in  1819.  It  has  successful 
missions  in  India,  China,  Japan,  Africa,  Bulgaria,  Mexico,  South  America,  and  some 
countries  of  Europe.  It  had  in  1880  97  American  ordained  missionaries,  63  female 
American  missionaries.  138  native  ordained  preachers,  185  native  uuordained  preachers, 
197  local  preachers,  390  teachers,  10,282  day  scholars,  26,'702  church  members. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  missionary  society  was  organized  in  1820.  For  some  rea- 
son no  mission  was  established  till  1830,"  when  the  revs.  J.  J.  Robertson  and  J.  W.  Hill, 
and  Mr.  Bingham,  a  printer,  were  sent  to  Greece.  It  has  now  missions  in  Greece, 
Western  Africa,  China,  Japan,  Hayti.  and  Mexico.  In  1880  it  had  141  stations,  5 
American  and  2  native  bishops,  43  American  and  native  priests  and  deacons,  4  physi- 
cians, 24  foreign  lay  workers,  164  native  helpers,  2,500  pupils  in  boarding  and  day 
schools,  4,549  communicants. 

The  Presbyterians  had  since  1741  done  missionary  work,  mostly  among  the  Indians, 
under  different  organizations,  which  in  1831  were  merged  in  the  board  of  foreign  mis- 
sions of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Its  first  mission  was  to  Liberia,  where  unusual  obsta- 
cles presented  themselves  in  climate  and  the  character  of  the  people.  It  is  still  con- 
tinued; also  the  missions  at  Gaboon  aqd  Corisco.  In  1833  the  rev.  Messrs.  Reid  and 
Lowrie  were  sent  to  Lodiana,  in  the  far  interior  of  India.  Sickness  and  death  weakened 
the  mission,  but  it  was  reinforced,  and  useful  native  laborers  have  been  raised  up.  That 
mission  has  nowT  10  stations.  Their  mission  to  Furruckabad,  where  Freeman  and 
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Campbell,  with  their  wives,  were  murdered  in  the  Sepoy  rebellion,  was  commenced  in 
18o8.  and  lias  7  stations.  The  Kolapore  mission,  which  was  begun  as  independent  by 
the  rev.  It.  (}.  Wilder,  and  has  passed  into  their  hiinds,  lias  3  stations.  Tin;  converts — 
Mohammedans,  Sikhs,  and  Hindus — have  in  some  instances  suffered  great,  privaii;  n  i 
and  persecutions.  On  occasion  of  the  reuniting  of  the  Old  School  and  Mew  School 
general  assemblies,  the  Presbyterian  board  received  an  accession  to  Us  membership  of 
the  New  School  members  of  the  American  board  (thus  left  entirely  to  the  Congregational 
churches),  and  at  tin:  same  time,  in  amicable  transfers,  the  missions  of  that  board  in 
.Syria.,  Persia,  West  Africa,  and  among  the  Seneca  Indians  of  Mew  York.  Those  mis- 
MUMS  have  since  been  n  inforced  by  the  Presbyterian  board.  It  has  missions  also  in 
Siam,  China,  Japan,  Brazil,  Chili,  the  United  Slates  of  Colombia,  among  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  the  Chinese  of  this  country.  In  1880  it  had:  ordained  American  mission- 
aries, 125;  ordained  native  missionaries.  83;  licensed  native  missionaries,  147;  American 
lay  missionaries,  male  and  female,  280;  native  lay  missionaries,  510;  communicants, 
12,607;  pupils  in  boarding  and  day  schools,  17,791. 

The  Evangelical  Lutherans  began  foreign  missions  in  1841.  They  have  missions  in 
India  and  Africa,  with  5  ordained  European  missionaries,  2  ordained  native  missionaries, 
42  native  assistants,  250  communicants,  5,092  baptized  converts,  and  950  scholars.  The 
Seventh-day  Baptists  began  in  1842,  and  have  small  missions  in  West  Africa  and  China. 
The  Baptist  church,  South,  began  mission  work  in  1845,  and  has  missions  among  the 
American  Indians,  and  in  Italy,  Africa,  and  China.  The  United  Presbyterian  church, 
from  its  organization  in  America  in  1858,  has  had  missions  in  Syria,  Kgypt,  India,  and 
China.  It  had  in  1880  23  stations,  13  foreign  ordained  missionaries,  8  native  mini 
12  teachers,  21  churches,  1218  communicants,  3,702  scholars.  The  Presbyterian  church, 
South,  was  organized  separately  in  1861,  during  the  rebellion;  and  in  1880  had  17  mis- 
sionaries, 50  native  laborers,  1400  communicants,  495  pupils,  and  an  income  of  $48,485. 

At  the  period  when  the  subject  of  slavery  was  kindling  intense  feeling  and  healed 
discussion  throughout  the  United  States,  some  of  the  missionary  societies  sought  to 
avoid  being  involved  in  those  controversies  as  foreign  to  their  objects,  while  some 
friends  of  the  cause  thought  it  impossible  to  maintain  neutral  ground.  This  led  to  sepa- 
rate organization. — The  Free  Baptist  missionary  society  was  formed  in  1843,  sending  a 
mission  to  Hayti;  and  the  American  missionary  association  in  1845.  The  Union  mis- 
sionary, the  committee  for  the  West  India  mission,  and  the  Western  Evangelical  mis- 
sionary association,  joined  the  American  missionary  association,  taking  with  them  their 
missions  in  West  Africa,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  among  the  North  American  Indians. 
This  society,  now  mainly  in  th^hands  of  the  Congregational  churches,  has  operated  in 
Siam,  the  Hawaiian  islands,  and  also  among  the  Chinese  of  California.  The  work  in 
the  Mendi  mission  and  among  the  Chinese  has  been  very  successful.  Since  the  slaves 
were  emancipated,  it  has  been  chiefly  occupied  Avith  a  great  work  among  the  freedmen 
of  the  former  slave  and  border  states.  It  had  in  18SO  93  missionaries,  213  teachers,  76 
churches,  5,084  church  members,  71  schools,  10,020  pupils. 

The  American  and  foreign  Christian  union  resulted  from  the  union,  in  1849  of  the 
Foreign  Evangelical,  American  Protestant,  and  Philo-Itaiian  societies.  It  has  labored  in 
Italy,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Canada,  Hayti,  South  America,  and  Mexico,  and  five  years 
after  its  organization  numbered  140  missionaries,  half  of  whom  were  ordained.  Denomi- 
national societies  having  become  interested  in  the  work,  the  union  iias  transferred  much 
of  its  work  to  them,  and  turned  its  attention  more  to  our  own  country.  It  is  still  aiding 
the  work  of  foreign  evangelization,  especially  in  France  and  Spain.  In  1815  a  seminary 
for  the  training  of  missionaries  was  founded  at  Basel,  and  in  1821  the  evangelical  mN- 
sionary  society  was  formed  there,  which  employs  in  Africa,  India,  and  China  98  Euro- 
pean missionaries,  59  female  missionaries,  and  210  native  laborers,  and  has  3,718  commu- 
nicants. France,  since  1822,  has  had  a  missionary  society,  with  a  mission  among  the 
Basutos  of  s.  Africa,  which  has  occupied  17  stations,  has  69  native  helpers,  and  2,000 
communicants. — In  1824  the  Berlin  missionary  society  was  formed,  and  has  a  mission  in 
southern  Africa  with  31  stations  and  45  laborers. — The  Rhenish  missionary  society. 
founded  in  1828,  has  16  stations  in  s.  Africa,  with  11,300  converts;  also  among  the  Mattas 
in  Sumatra,  11  stations,  with  3,500  converts. — In  1836  the  evangelical  Lutheran  m'.-sion- 
ary  association  of  Leipsic  was  founded,  and  has  in  India  17  European  missionaries,  16 
stations. — In  1854  the  Hermansberg  society  was  organized,  which  has  sent  out  entire 
colonies  of  missionaries. — There  is  also  Gossner's  mission  union,  founded  in  1836  by  Papa 
Gossner,  as  he  was  called,  at  70  years  of  age,  largely  with  his  own  resources.  Its  most 
interesting  station  is  in  and  near  Chota  Nagpore,  among  the  Kohls.  The  first  convert 
was  baptized  in  1850,  and  in  1857  there  were  800  converts.  In  the  Sepoy  rebellion  they 
were  hunted  from  their  homes,  their  chapels  were  unroofed,  and  a  price  set  on  their 
heads.  Those  who  survived  gradually  found  their  way  back,  rebuilt  their  huts  and 
chapels,  and  in  1863  numbered  3.400.  In  1871  there  were  20,720  native  Christians.  ]()5 
native  preachers,  and  1297  scholars. — The  Friends'  missionary  society  began  their  work 
by  sending  Rachel  Metcalfe  to  India  in  1866.  This  mission  has  been  reinforced,  and  has 
now  11  members  and  4  native  teachers  and  catechists.  In  1867,  in  response  to  an  appeal 
from  Mr.  Ellis  of  the  London  missionary  society,  they  sent  Mr.  Sewell  to  Madagascar, 
where  they  had  assigned  to  them  one  of  the  9  churches  of  the  metropolis,  with  the  work 
in  a  district  70  m.  long,  35  m.  wide.  They  have  now  108  congregations,  3,250  members, 
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85  schools,  and  2,860  pupils.  When  Mr.  Sewell  went  there  the  majority  in  the  district 
still  trusted  in  their  iuois,  but  in  two  years  had  destroyed  them  all.  In  Syria  also  they 
:ire  doing  good  work.  The-e  missions,  though  ascribed  to  English  Friends,  are  largely 
aided  in  men  and  means  from  America.  The  American  Friends  have  a  mission  in 
Mexico. 

The  first  woman's  missionary  society  in  America,  of  which  we  find  record,  is  the  Eos- 
ton  female  society  for  missionary  purposes,  organized  Oct.  9,  1800,  which  was  a  union 
of  Congregationalists  and  Baptists.  After  this  they  became  common  in  many  parts  of 
the  countiy.  All  of  these  societies  simply  earned,  collected,  and  tmntfinitted  money  for 
the  use  of  the  general  societies.  As  in  the  progress  of  missions  it  became  evident  that 
the  hostility  of  heathen  women  was  a  great  obstacle  to  success,  and  as  in  many  heathen 
countries,  opccially  in  India,  they  were  uureached  by  the  usual  missionary  agencies,  it 
was  felt  thai  more  direct  efforts  than  had  yet  been  made  for  their  conversion,  were  nec- 
essary.  Missionary  women  returning  told  to  Christian  women  the  dark  and  hopeless 
story  of  their  sisters  in  India,  and  they  longed  to  do  more  for  them  than  had  been  done. 
It  came  td  be  believed  by  some  that  if  women  had  the  selection  of  their  own  agents,  and 
the  r'aiiugemcut  of  their  own  funds;  if  they  originated  their  own  methods,  and  arranged 
their  own  \vork,  more  would  be  accomplished  than  by  the  old  methods.  They  at  first 
desired  to  avail  themselves  of  the  acquired  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  older  societies 
l.y  some  kind  of  co-operation,  but  their  plans  did  not  at  that  time  meet  with  favor  from 
e\i>i  ing  boards.  They  therefore  organized  independently  the  woman's  union  missionary 
society.  It  was  incorporated  in  New  York  in  1861.  From  the  first  it  has  been  unde- 
nominational. Its  higher  officers  have  .thus  far  performed  their  duties  without  remunera- 
tion. The  number  of  missionaries  employed  since  the  formation  of  the  society  is  93; 
the  number  now  in  the  field,  41;  the  present  number  of  schools  is  38;  zenanas  taught, 
4e(i;  pupils  in  1880  were  2,020.  The  largest  annual  collection  was  $54,207.  Total 
receipts  to  May,  1879,  $560,712.  It  has  auxiliaries  in  22  states.  Various  denominational 
woman's  boards  have  since  been  formed,  as  the  woman's  board  of  missions,  Congrega- 
tional, in  1868;  ladies'  board  of  missions,  Presbyterian,  1868:  woman's  board  of  mis- 
sions of  the  interior,  Congregational,  1868;  woman's  foreign  missionary  society,  Presby- 
terian, 1870;  woman's  foreign  in issionary  society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
1869;  woman's  Presbyterian  board  of  missions  of  the  northwest,  1870;  Baptist  ladies' 
missionary  society,  1871;  and  many  others.  The  total  receipts  of  all  such  societies,  as 
reported  from  the  formation  to  1880,  reached  about  $3,000,000.  It  is  impossible  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  to  furnish  statistics  of  results  of  this  work.  There  is  evidence,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  useful  and  successful  beyond  anticipation,  and  that  through  it  many 
women  in  India  are  receiving  that  enlightenment  and  blessing  which  ever  follow  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

There  arc  computed  to  be  now  500,000  converts  from  heathenism  in  the  world.  The 
Protestant  missionary  societies  of  the  world  number  52.  The  missionaries  in  various 
ii  Jds  supported  by  American  Christians  number  574.  With  very  little  exception,  all  the 
Protestant  societies  have  carefully  avoided  interfering  with  each  other's  work,  or  enter- 
ing each  other's  fields,  and  in  many  instances  where  their  fields  were  adjacent  there  has 
been  a  delightful  spirit  of  concord  and  mutual  helpfulness. 

Some  striking  facts  connected  with  the  progress  of  the  gospel  in  the  world  may  be 
mentioned  here.  A  Christian  lady  of  Calcutta,  the  wife  of  an  English  officer,  had  long 
desired  to  benefit  the  native  women  It  happened  one  day  that  a  native  of  rank,  a  for- 
mer pupil,  visiting  at  the  house,  saw  and  greatly  admired  a  pair  of  beautifully  embroid- 
ered slippers  which  the  lady  had  completed  for  her  husband.  The  lady  offered  to  teach 
his  wife  to  do  such  work  if  she  might  go  to  her.  She  allowed  him  to  take  home  the 
slipper  and  consult  the  mother-in-law.  Permission  was  granted  her  to  go  and  teach  the 
wife  not  only  to  sew,  but  to  read,  and  ultimately  to  read  the  Bible.  This  is  the  dcor 
through  which  has  been  introduced  tlje  whole  system  of  zenana  meetings  in  India.  The 
missionary  ladies  heretofore  excluded  are  now  admitted  to  the  private  apartments  of 
thousands  of  the  women,  and  their  instructions  are  bearing  cheering  fruit  in  many 
hearts.  Before  the  first  Protestant  missionary  went  to  China  in  1807  it  wlas  thought 
impossible  for  a  foreigner  thoroughly  to  acquire  the  Chinese  language.  Nevertheless, 
not  only  has  the  Bible  been  translated  into  three  Chinese  dialects,  but  a  variety  of  useful 
books,  as  dictionaries,  geographies,  books  on  medicine,  jurisprudence,  etc.,  have  been  so 
translated  as  to  be  acceptable  to  intelligent  Chinese,  and  some  have  been  reprinted  by 
them.  At  Shanghai  alone  the  mission  press  issues  18.000,000  pages  annually.  The 
interior  of  Africa  had  for  hundreds  of  years  foiled  the  attempts  of  the  very  martyrs  of 
science  to  penetrate  it.  Livingstone,  fired  with  desire  to  open  Africa  to  the  gospel,  and 
if  possible  to  stop  the  fountains  of  the  slave-trade,  unlocked  the  regions  so  long  closed. 
The  results  of  his  daring  might  have  been  partially  or  wholly  lost  had  not  Stanley  fol- 
lowed him  and  brought  report  of  a  native  king  willing  to  listen  to  the  gospel.  Now  all 
Christendom  is  combining  for  the  conversion  of  the  central  portions  of  the  dark  conti- 
nent, and  at  least  five  societies  have  sent  missionaries  to  different  posts  in  that  region. 
The  formation  of  a  society  of  intelligent.  Hindus,  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  who  reject  idola- 
try and  assemble  for  the  worship  of  a  supreme  being,  indicates  the  working  of  the 
leaven  of  Christian  truth.  Its  present  leader,  Kesub  Chunder  Sen.  says  of  India, 
"Native  society  is  being  roused,  enlightened,  reformed  under  the  influence  of  Chris- 
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tirmity."  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  who  spent  80  years  in  India,  said,  "The  teaching  of  Chris- 
tianity among  100,000,000  of  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  is  effecting  extraordinary 
changes  in  India.  Tlic  experience  of  a  few  more  years  will  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the 
Missionary  enterprise  is  incomparably  the  most  effective  machinery  that  has  ever  l>"en 
brought  to  operate  upon  the  social,  the  civil,  and  the  commercial  interests  of  mankind." 
The  last.  10  years  have  witnessed  a  greatly  increased  success  in  missionary  work.  Mis- 
sion* have  often  been  declared  a  hopeless  toil;  but  if  the  recent  rate  of  advance  be  main- 
N  tained,  the  time  will  he  not  so  remote  as  one  might  think  who  gave  the  subject  only 
hasty  thought,  when  the  last  heathen  nation  shall  have  heard  the  gospel. 

MISSISQUOI,  a  co.  in  s.  Quebec,  having  the  state  line  of  Vermont  for  its  s.  boun- 
dary, and  the  n.  portion  of  lake  Champlain,  called  Missisquoi  bay,  and  the  Richelieu 
river  for  its  s.w'.  boundary;  5GO  sq.m. ;  pop.  16,922.  It  is  traversed  in  the  extreme  e. 
by  the  Southeastern  and  Montreal  railway,  which  in  the  extreme  n.  forms  a  junction  with 
the  Stanstead,  Shefford  and  Chambly,  and  the  Chambly  and  Sorel  railroads.  The  Cen- 
tral Vermont  railroad  crosses  the  extreme  s.w.  section  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  Its 
county  seat  is  a  port  of  entry.  It  has  saw  and  grist  mills,  and  beds  of  iron  ore,  brick- 
yards, and  manufactories  of  various  kinds.  Capital,  Frelighsburg. 

MISSISSA'GAS,  a  tribe  of  Indians  belonging  to  the  Algonquin  nation,  who,  when 
first  known  by  the  whites,  lived  n.  of  lake  Huron  on  a  river  xince  called  by  their  name. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Hurons  by  the  Iroquois,  they  moved  to  the  region  of  lake  Supe- 
rior, but  after  a  few  years  returned.  Until  the  French  and  Indian  war  broke  out  they 
were  constantly  engaged  in  warfare  with  the  Sioux,  and  were  driven  eastward  to  ih: 
Thousand  islands.  At  hrst  friendly  to  the  French,  they  were  in  1746  gained  over  by  the 
Six  Nations,  and  for  a  time  sided  with  the  English ;  but  in.  the  second  war,  feeling  them- 
selves ill-treated  by  their  white  allies,  again  joined  the  French;  when  the  Poniiac  war 
began  they  once  more  assisted  the  English,  but  in  the  Miama  war  (1792)  and  in  the  war 
of  1812  showed  themselves  hostile  to  the  Americans.  For  a  short  time  they  lived  near 
the  present  site  of  Erie,  but  have  long  been  settled  in  Canada,  occupying  four  villages  in 
Ontario.  Missions  were  established  among  them  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
C.,  but  only  within  the  last  50  years  has  Christianity  made  much  progress  among  them. 
They  are  now,  however,  we'll  advanced  in  religion  and  civilization,  till  the  laud,  live  in 
houses,  and  have  schools.  They  number  between  500  and  1000. 

MISSISSIPPI,  one  of  the  south-western  states,  lies  in  lat.  30°  18'  to  35"  n.,  and  long. 
88°  7'  to  91°  41'  west.  It  is  332  m.  from  u.  to  s. ,  and  from  78  to  118  in.  from  e.  to  w., 
containing  an  area  of  47,156  sq.  miles.  It  is  bounded  n.  by  Tennessee,  e.  by  Ala- 
bama, s.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  e.  Louisiana,  and  w.  by  the  rivers  Pearl  and  Mis- 
sissippi. The  state  also  includes  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the  gulf,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal are  Horn,  Deer,  and  Ship  islands.  There  are  73  counties.  The  principal  towns 
are  Jackson  (the  capital),  Natchez,  Vicksburg,  and  Columbus.  There  are  88  m.  of  sea- 
coast,  but  no  good  harbors.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  generally  very  fertile,  with 
river-bottoms  of  great  productiveness.  The  sea-coast  is  sandy,  but  well  timbered  with 
live  oak,  magnolia,  and  pine,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  healthy  districts  in  the 
world.  The  state  borders  for  500  m.  on  the  Mississippi,  and  is  drained  by  its  tributaries 
the  Yazoo,  Black,  Sunflower,  etc.,  and  by  the  Pearl  and  Pascagoula,  flowing  into  the  gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  country  is  of  the  tertiary  and  upper  secondary  formations,  with  great 
alluvial  valleys;  the  climate,  semi-tropical;  the  chief  productions:  cotton,  sugar,  maize, 
wheat,  sweet  potatoes,  peaches,  figs,  oranges,  etc.  In  its  forests  are  found  the  deer, 
puma,  bear,  wolf,  wildcat,  paroquets,  wild  turkeys,  and  pigeons,  with  fish  and  alligators 
in  the  rivers.  The  state  is  well  provided  with  railways,  and  lias  immense  wealth  and 
resources.  Mississippi  had  in  1870  a  population  of  827,922.  It  has  the  largest  cotton- 
growing  area  in  the  union;  in  1877  no  less  than  2.055,000  acres.  In  1877  the  state  debt 
was  $2,954,458;  the  income  was  $865,327.  Mississippi  has  a  university,  four  colleges, 
and  many  benevolent  institutions.  This  region  was  traversed  by  De  Soto  in  15-12.  \..i 
Salle  descended  the  Mississippi  in  1682,  and  claimed  the  country  for  France;  in  1698  M. 
d'Iberville  formed  settlements  on  the  coast  at  Ship  island  and  Biloxi.  Natchez  wa>.  et- 
tied  in  1700;  but  in  1728  this  settlement  was  destroyed  by  the  Natchez  tribe  of  Indians, 
who  were  afterwards  defeated,  and  the  survivors  sold  into  slavery  in  St.  Domingo.  Mis- 
sissippi was  admitted  to  the  union  in  1817;  it  seceded  in  1861,  and  joined  the  southern 
confederacy.  In  1869  Mississippi  agreed  to  the  new  constitution,  and  was  restored  to  its 
,  place  in  the  union.  In  1863  the  city  of  Vicksburg,  after  a  long  and  gallant  defense,  was 
forced,  by  famine,  to  surrender  to  gen.  Grant;  and  Jackson,  the  capital,  wa.i  taken  and 
partially  destroyed  by  the  federals,  and  some  of  the  finest  regions  of  the  state  laid  waste. 

MISSISSIPPI  (ante).  In  1539  Fernando  de  Soto,  with  a  band  of  Spanish  adventu- 
rers, penetrated  into  that  part  of  the  state  now  known  as  the  Great  Yazoo  bottoms, 
remaining  more  than  a  year.  Itwas  not  until  1673,  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  later, 
that,  the  French  explorers,  Joliet  and  Marquettc,  passing  down  the  M'-.-issippi  river, 
landed  at  several  places  within  the  limits  of  the  state.  In  1682  De  la  Salic  and  the  cheva- 
lier de  Tonti  made  their  appearance  among  the  Natchez  Indians,  and  remained  for  some 
time.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1699  that  the  first  attempt  to  found  a  colony  was  made 
by  Iberville,  who  brought.  200  immigrants  from  France  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay  of 
Biloxi.  The  place  was  called  Biloxi,  and  it  was  the  germ  of  the  subsequent  settlement 
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of  New  Orleans  and  of  the  dominance  of  the  French  in  that  quarter.  Iberville,  after 
returning  to  France,  came  hack  in  1716  with  Bieuville  and  the  chevalier  de  Tonti,  a 
large  body  of  immigrants,  anil  a  -Jiilitary  force,  ami  ascended  the  Mississippi  to  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Natchez,  where  ihcy  founded  a  colony  named  Rosalie,  in  honor  of  the  countess 
of  Porilchartrain.  It  flourished  for  a  little  while,  but  in  1718  it  fell  with  the  whole 
region  under  the  sway,  for  a  time,  of  the  Scotch  speculator,  John  Law.  Afterwards, 
when  the  "Louisiana  bubble"  had  burst,  (he  whole  territory  of  Orleaus  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Company  of  the  Indies,  and  the  small  colonies  in  Mississippi  grew  but 
slowly.  BienyiUe,  the  governor  of  the  province,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  the  powerful  Indian  tribes,  but  his  successor,  Perrier,  incurred  the  hostility 
of  the  Choctaw>,  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed  by  that  tribe  with  others  to  expel  the 
French  from  the  whole  region.  The  attack  was  made  first  upon  Rosalie,  Nov.  29,  1729, 
hut  the  other  settlements  were  assaulted  nearly  at  the  same  time.  At  fort  Rosalie  200 
persons  were  killed,  and  more  than  500  taken  prisoners,  while  in  the  smaller  settlements 
many  were  tortured  and  ruthlessly  butchered.  But  a  swift  retribution  followed.  The 
French  commander  at  New  Orleans  pursued  the  Indians  to  their  strongholds,  killed 
many,  destroyed  much  property,  released  the  captives,  and  took  427  prisoners,  among 
them  several  chiefs.  These  prisoners  were  sent  to  San  Domingo  and  sold  for  slaves. 
The  Company  of  the  Indies  having  abandoned  the  territory  to  the  king  of  France,  Bien- 
ville,  in  1733.  was  again  made  governor.  He  found  the  colony  at  war  with  the  Chicka- 
saws,  and  the  conflict  continued  several  years.  Then  there  was  a  peace,  followed  in  1752 
by  another  Indian  war,  instigated,  it  was  said,  by  English  adventurers.  The  French 
commander  sought  to  retaliate,  but  without  much  success.  In  1768  the  whole  region 
was  ceded  by  France  to  England,  after  which  immigrants  flocked  thither  in  considerable 
numbers  from  the  English  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  In  1798,  the  United  States 
having  succeeded  to  all  the  rights  of  the  English  in  this  region,  the  territory  of  Missis- 
sippi, embracing  all  the  region  between  the  31st  and  35th  parallels,  was  organized.  In 
1811  the  portion  of  Mississippi  below  the  31st  parallel,  being  a  portion  of  the  Louisiana 
purchase,  was  added  to  the  territory.  In  1817  Alabama  was  set  off  from  Mississippi, 
and  the  latter  was  admitted  to  the  union  as  a  state  in  December  of  that  year. 

A  broad,  lo\v  ridge,  running  nearly  n.  and  s.  through  the  center  of  the  state,  divides 
the  waters  flowing  into  the  Mississippi  from  those  which  find  their  way  to  the  Atlantic 
through  other  channels.  This  ridge  has  a  lateral  extension  westward  to  Vicksburg  on 
the  Mississippi,  where  it  terminates  in  high  bluffs.  The  country  east  of  this  water-shed 
consists  of  broad,  gently  rolling  prairies,  which  produce  heavy  crops  of  cotton  and  corn; 
while  on  the  w.  the  laud  is  broken  into  valleys  and  ridges,  extending  at  right  angles;  from 
the  longitudinal  ridge,  and  falling  gradually  off  to  the  great  basin  of  the  Yazoo  delta,  a 
region  embracing  4,000,000  acres  of  the  very  best  cotton  land  in  the  state.  The  land  in 
the  central  ridge,  which  is  partly  cultivated  and  partly  covered  by  heavy  forests,  is  roll- 
ing, and  of  a  lighter,  but  yet  productive,  surface  soil  on  a  clay  foundation.  The  s.e. 
corner  of  the  state,  below  the  railroad  from  Meridian  to  Jackson,  is  a  rolling,  sparsely 
settled  country  of  open  pine  woods,  stretching  down  to  the  Mexican  gulf,  and  valuable 
mainly  for  pasturage,  timber,  and  turpentine.  There  is  not  a  mountain  in  the  state,  and 
the  highest  ridge  has  no  elevation  of  more  than  800  feet.  The  Yazoo  ^basin,  with  an 
exception  of  some  200,000  acres,  is  subject  to  overflow  at  times  of  extreme  high  water. 
The  valley  areas  of  the  n.  section  are  fertile,  while  those  of  other-  parts  of  the  state  are 
often  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  bottom  lauds  in  some  cases  are  clayey  and  wet,  and 
portions  of  the  prairies  are  not  very  fertile. 

The  state  is  well  watered.  The  Mississippi  forms  the  whole  of  its  w.  boundary,  and 
into  it  flow  the  Homochitto,  Big  Black,  Yazoo,  and  its  tributaries,  the  Sunflower  and  the 
Tallahatchie.  On  the  e.  side  of  the  central  water-shed  are  the  Pearl  and  its  branches  and 
the  Pascagoula  and  Tombigbce,  with  their  affluents,  all  of  which  flow  at  last  ui..to  the 
gulf,  on  which  the  state  has  a  coast  line  of  about  90  m.,  with  no  good  harbor  except  that 
of  Ship  island.  In  the  extreme  n.e.  corner  the  boundary  for  15  m.  is  the  Tennessee 
river,  into  which  flow  several  small  streams.  The  principal  ports  on  the  Mississippi  are 
Vicksburg  and  Natchez. 

The  mineral  deposits  are  not  of  much  value.  In  the  tertiary  formations  coal  is  found 
in  small  quantities,  with  mineral  fertilizers  of  some  value,  fire-brick  and  potters'  clays. 
limestone,  etc.  Iron  is  found  in  some  places,  but  nowhere  in  quantities  to  be  of  practi- 
cal worth.  The  principal  fossil  found  in  the  prairie  region  is  a  marine  animal  more  than 
100  ft.  long,  resembling  the  alligator.  Mineral  and  medicinal  springs  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  that  of  Cooper's  wells  being  the  most  important. 

The  summers  are  long  and  hot,  but  not  unhealthf  ui,  save  in  the  low  bottom-lands.  The 
winters,  which  of  course  are  short,  are  somewhat  damper  and  colder  than  on  the  coast. 
From  October  to  June  the  climate  is  delightful.  The  highest  temperature  of  the  summer 
is  90° ;  the  lowest  of  winter  18°.  The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Vicksburg  varies  from 
64°  to  67°. 

A  large  portion  of  the  state  is  covered  with  primitive  forests.  The  principal  deciduous 
trees  are  numerous  species  of  oak,  hickory  (four  species),  black  walnut,  butternut,  dog- 
wood, black  and  sweet  gum,  beech,  sycamore,  cottonwood,  red  maple,  ironwood,  locust, 
papaw,  and  black  and  white  mulberry.  The  principal  evergreens  are  the  pine  (several 
species),  the  cypress,  and  the  live  oak.  The  fruits  most  cultivated  are  apples  (in  then.e. 
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part  of  the  shite),  grapes,  peaches,  pears,  quinces,  apricots,  and  plums;  in  the  southern 
counties,  tigs,  lemons,  oranges,  and  bananas. 

In  the  iore-is  \\  ild  animals  abound;  among  them  wolves,  bears,  foxes,  wildcats, 
panthers,  racc<>(>ti>,  opossums,  drcr,  rabbits,  hares,  squirrels,  gophers,  etc.  "Wild-tur- 
keys, pigeon-;,  quails,  nC(.  birds,  mocking-birds,  and  wild-ducks  arc  found  iu  great  num- 
bers. Hawks,  vultures,  and  gulls,  and  birds  of  gay  plumage  are  numerous.  Alligators 
haunt  the  bayous  of  the  Mississippi,  and  lizards  and  water-snakes  are  found  in  the  swamps 
and  bottom-lands.  Rattlesnakes  and  mocc  a-i:i  snalv  B,  as  well  as  a  great  variety  of  harm- 
less replies,  abound.  Mississippi  sound  and  the  various  rivers  eoniain  a  great  variety  of 
edible  lis'n.  Oysters  and  other  shell  lish  are  found  in  Mississippi  sound. 

Coiion  and  corn  are  the  great  agricultural  staples,  though  wheat  and  oats  do  well  in 
the  upland  regions.  Excellent  pasturage,  with  roots  for  swine,  is  found  in  the  low-lands 
and  in  the  river  valleys.  According  to  the  census  of  18TO  there  were  13,121,113  acres  of 
land  in  farms,  of  which  4, £09, 146  acres  were  cultivated,  while  8,911. 9(5?  acres  were  ur.im- 
proved.  The  cash  value  of  farms  was  £81, 710,570,  of  farming  implements  $4.456,633. 
The  estimated  value  of  all  farm  products  for  the  year  was  $73.  137.9-~o.  The  wheat  crop 
was  274,4?9  bush. ;  the  corn  crop,  15,637,810  bush.  ;"the  oats  crop,  414,586  hush. :  the  cotton 
crop  (larger  than  that  of  any  other  state),  was  564.038  bales;  the  wool  clip,  288.283  ibs. ;  the 
rice  crop,  374.627  Ibs. ;  cane-sugar,  49  hogsheads;  cane-molasses,  102,164  gals. ;  sorghum- 
molasses,  67,509  gals.;  Ir.'sh  potatoes,  214,189  bush.;  sweet  potatoes,  1,748,482  DUSh,; 
peas  and  beans,  176,417  bush. ;  beeswax,  9,390  Ibs. ;  honey,  199. 581  Ibs. ;  butter,  2,613,- 
521  Ibs. ;  cheese,  3,099  Ibs. ;  milk  sold,  17,052  gallons.  Value  of  live  slock.  $29,940,288; 
number  of  horses,  90,221;  mules  and  asses,  80,886;  milch  cows,  173,889;  working  oxen, 
58,156;  other  cattle,  269,030;  sheep,  232,782;  swine,  813.881.  The  corn  crop  of  l>-73 
was  18,543,000  bush.,  valued  at  $15,761,550;  wheat,  189,000  bush..  .s:}:;0.?50;  oats, 
492,000  bush.,  $423,120;  Irish  potatoes,  206,000  bush..  $247,200:  tobacco,  85.000 
Ibs.,  $14,450;  the  cotton  crop  about  600,000  hales,  $28,500,000.  Within  the  last  few 
years  a  new  industry,  that  of  raising  early  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  Chicago  and  other 
north-western  markets,  has  sprung  up.  The  center  of  this  industry  is  at  Crystal  Springs, 
where  the  soil  and  climate  are  peculiarly  favorable  for  the  purpose.  Already  the  trade 
has  become  profitable,  and  it  will  probably  be  much  extended  in  future.  The  agri- 
cultural department  at  Washington,  Jan.  1,  1874,  estimated  the  number  of  horses  ir,  the 
state  at  88,800,  valued  at  $7,682,100;  mules  and  asses.  99,000,  $10,793.990;  milch  cows. 
180,100,  $3,886.558;  oxen  and  other  cattle,  829,800,  $4,053,242;  sheep,  158.fiOO,  s2!tO.- 
448;  swine,  819,100,  $2,858,659;  total  value  of  livestock,  $29.000,000.  One  of  the  great- 
est impediments  to  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  slate  is  the  frequent  inundation  of 
its  alluvial  lands  by  the  overflow  of  the  Mississippi.  This  can  be  prevented  only  by  the 
((instruction  of  costly  levees.  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  have  expended  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  this  purpose;  hut  the  work  is  too  extensive  for  their  resources,  and  they  propose, 
in  view  of  the  national  importance  of  the  Mississippi  as  a  channel  of  commerce,  that  con- 
gress shall  provide  for  its  accomplishment  at  the  nation's  expense.  Mississippi  is  not,  to 
any  great  extent,  a  manufacturing  state,  though  its  natural  facilities  therefor  are  gre;;t. 
In  1870  there  were  in  the  state  1731  manufacturing  establishments,  mostly  small, 
employing  5,941  persons,  using  $4,501,714  c"  capital,  paying  $1.547,428  in  wages,  and 
producing  goods  valued  at  $8,154,758.  There  were  156  saw-mills,  employing  1643 
persons,  and  producing  lumber  valued  at  $2,029,145;  45  flouring-mills,  producing  flour 
valued  at  $468,576;  85  wagon  and  carriage  factories,  producing  $268,031.  In  1873  there 
were  11  cotton  factories,  using  2,545  bales. 

There  were  within  the  state  in  1875.  1141  m.  of  railway,  belonging  to  12  different 
lines,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,878,163.  and  a  funded  indebtedness  of  $3,325,000. 

The  assesscd'valuation  of  property  in  1870  was  $177.278.890;  the  true  valuation  was 
supposed  to  be  about  $210.000,000.  The  debt  of  the  state  in  1874  (deducting  $7,000,000 
of  bonds  repudiated  in  1842)  was  $3,558,629,  of  which  $1,157.415  was  due  to  the  school 
funds.  The  receipts  of  the  state  treasury  in  1874  (deducting  $795.986  for  uncurrent  and 
unavailable  funds,  and  $74,269  in  the  shape  of  certificates  of  indebtedness)  amounted  to 
$1,385.618;  the  disbursements  to  $1,238,140. 

The  state  has  three  customs  districts— Natchez,  Pearl  River,  and  Yicksburg.  The 
direct  foreign  trade  and  the  coasting  trade  are  carried  on  entirely  in  the  Pearl  River  dis- 
trict, of  which  the  only  port  is  Shieldsborough.  The  amount  of  foreign  commerce  in 
1874.  consisting  mainly  of  exports,  was  $233,406;  the  number  of  vessels  entered  as 
engaged  in  that  trades  was  93,  aggregating  22,523  tons;  clearances.  94— tonnage,  20,24 
loin;  entrances  in  the  coasting  trade,  68— tonnage,  12,048  tons;  clearances,  96 — 21,382 
ton-:  total  tonnage  of  all  kinds,  76.202. 

There  were  no  national  and  but  five  state  banks  of  deposit  in  Mississippi  at  last 
nccounts;  the  five  had  an  aggregate  capital  of  about  $550,000.  Six  savings  banks  have 
a  capital  of  not  far  from  $300.000.  An  insurance  department  was  connected  with  one 
of  the  banks  of  deposit,  and  also  with  one  of  the  savings  banks,  and  there  were  21  insur- 
ance companies  of  other  states  doing  business  in  Mississippi. 

Acc-irdiii'j.-  to  the  census  of  1860,  the  population  of  the  state  was  791,305,  of  which 
3f»3>!)9  were  white.  436,631  slaves,  and  77:!  free  colored.  The  slaves  bavins:  been 
emancipated  in  suppressing  the  rebellion,  the  population  of  1870  was  827,922,  of  which 
382,896  were  white,  and  445,026  (including  16  Chinese  and  809  Indians)  were  colored; 
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males,  413,421;  females,  414,501;  natives  of  the  country,  816,731;  persons  of  foreign 
birth,  11,191;  persons  of  school  age  (5  to  20  years),  378,999;  voters,  174,845.  Pop.  '.SO, 
1,131,592. 

The  constitution  of  the  state  at  the  time  of  its  admission  to  the  union  recognized  the 
need  of  a  good  common-school  system,  and  congress  was  asked  tVr  an  appropriation  of 
public  lands  to  promote  the  object.  Grants  were  accordingly  made  at  cliii'erent  times, 
amounting  in  all  to  10,697,882  acres,  an  amount  equal  to  more  than  one-third  of  the  area 
of  the  state.  The  proceeds  of  these  lands,  so  far  as  they  have  been  sold,  have  been 
mostly  diverted  from  their  legitimate  object  and  lost  by  gross  mismanagement.  Indeed, 
before  the  rebellion  there  was  no  well-regulated  system  of  common  schools,  or  hardly  an 
effort  to  secure  such  a  boon,  the  policy  of  this  as  well  as  of  the  other  slave  states  being 
unfavorable  thereto.  After  the  national  troops  gained  a  foothold  in  the  state,  northern 
benevolent  societies  began  to  establish  schools,  but  they  were  attended  mainly  by  the 
negroes.  Appropriations  from  the  Pea  body  fund  and  from  the  resources  of  the  Freecl- 
men's  bureau  were  added  to  the  contributions  of  the  benevolent  societies,  and  a  begin- 
ning of  a  Iv'tcr  educational  system  was  made.  After  the  state  was  reconstructed,"the 
legislature  enacted  laws  for  the  establishment  of  a  common-school  sj-stem,  and  since 
that  time  much  has  been  done  to  carry  those  laws  iuto  effect.  In  1878  an  act  was  passed 
placing  the  schools  under  the  management  of  a  state  board  of  education,  a  state  superin- 
tendent, county  superintendents,  and  local  boards;  providing  that  white  and  colored 
youth  should  not  be  taught  in  the  same  school-house,  nor  in  school-houses  nearer  to  each 
other  than  two  and  a  half  miles;  that  the  Bible  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  schools, 
and  that  the  proceeds  of  land  sold  for  taxes,  from  lines,  forfeitures,  breaches  of  penal 
laws,  etc.,  should  be  set  apart  for  the  support  of  schools.  Another  act  was  passed 
making  provision  for  a  system  of  high  schools.  In  1878  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  was  348,244,  of  whom  153,153  were  white,  and  1CO,CS8  were  colored.  Num- 
ber of  children  in  school,  205.  S55,  of  whom  100,676  were  white,  and  104,179  were  col- 
ored. Average  monthly  enrollment,  171,226,  of  whom  82,566  were  white,  88,660  colored. 
Average  daily  attendance:  whites,  64,318;  colored,  71,658;  total,  135,796.  Number  of 
teachers:  white,  2,948;  colored,  1813;  total,  4,761.  Average  monthly  salary  of  white 
teachers,  x28. 02 ;  of  colored  teachers,  f  26.92i.  The  total  amount  of  state  funds  expended 
for  schools  in  1874  was  $1,242,308,  of  which  over  $1,000,000  was  raised  by  state  tax. 
Xcariy  or  quite  as  much  more  was  raised  by  local  taxation,  aud  the  legislature  succeeded 
n  saving  from  the  wreck  of  the  school-fund  nearly  $2,000,000.  There  were  in  the  state 
n  1873,  8  hinh  and  2  normal  schools — one  of  the  latter  at  Holly  Springs  in  the  n.  section, 
and  one  at  Tougaloo,  near  the  center.  The  number  of  private  schools  in  1874  was  586, 
attended  by  about  13.000  pupils.  Number  of  persons  who  could  not  read  or  write  in 
1870  was  349,813.  The  university  of  Mississippi  at  Oxford  has  classical,  scientific,  and 
law  departments;  while  Alcorn  university  (colored)  at  Oakland  has  scientilic  and  agri- 
cultural departments.  There  are,  besides,  Mississippi  college  (Baptist)  at  Clinton,  Pass 
Christian  college  (Roman  Catholic)  at  Pass  Christian,  Madison  college  at  Sharon, 
Tougaloo  university  (unsectarian.  but  under  Congregational  auspices)  at  Tougaloo,  and 
Shaw  university  (Methodist)  at  Holly  Springs;  and  not  less  than  nine  colleges  and  semi- 
naries for  the  instruction  of  girls,  mostly  under  the  patronage  of  different  Christian 
sect*— Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  and  Episcopal. 

The  state  has  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  another  for  the  blind,  near 
Jackso'n,  the  capital.  There  are  two  orphan  asylums  at  Natchez,  both  under  Roman 
Catholic  control,  and  there  is  a  soldiers'  orphans'  home  for  children  of  confederate  soldiers 
near  Laudurdale  Springs.  The  state  hospital  for  the  insane  and  the  penitentiary  are  at 
Jackson. 

According  to  the  census  of  1870  there  were  in  the  state  111  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals, of  which  3  were  daily,  6  til-weekly,  3  semi-weekly,  92  weekly,  2  semimonthly,  and 
5  monthly. 

The  number  of  church  organizations  in  1870  was  1829,  of  church  edifices  1800;  value 
of  church  property.  $2,360,800.  The  principal  denominations,  in  numerical  order, 
were:  Methodists,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Lutherans. 

The  state  is  divided  into  79  counties.  The  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  other 
state  officers,  are  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years;  and  the  legislature,  meeting  biennially, 
is  composed  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives — the  members  of  the  former  elected 
for  four  and  those  of  the  latter  for  two  years.  The  supreme  court  is  composed  of  three 
judges,  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate, 
for  a  term  of  nine  years.  The  circuit  court  is  composed  of  15  judges  (corresponding 
with  the  number  o'f  judicial  districts),  appointed  by  the  governor,  By  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate,  for  a  term  of  six  years.  The  judges  of  the  court  of  chancery, 
20  in  number,  are  appointed  by  the  governor  for  four  "years.  The  salaries  of  the 
supreme  court  judges  are  §4.500  each;  those  of  the  circuit  court  judges  are  $3,500,  and 
those  of  the  chancery  court  judges  $3,000. 

The  electoral  votes  of  Mississippi  for  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United 
States  have  been  cast  as  follows:  1820,  2  for  Monroe  and  Tompkins,  1  vacancy;  1824,  3 
for  Jackson  and  Calhoun;  1828,  3  for  Jackson  and  Calhoun;  1832.  4  for  Jackson  and 
Van  Bureu;  1836,  4  for  Van  Buren  and  R.  M.  Johnson;  1840,  4  for  Harrison  and  Tyler; 
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0  for  Polk  nndDalb.s;  18-18,  6  for  Cass  and  Butler;  1852,  7  for  Pierce  and  King; 
1858,  T  for  I;UC!:;IIK;H  and  Bivckinridgc;  1SOO,  7  for  I'rec.kinridge  and  Lane;  18C4,  d.d 
riot  voii  ;  1'- '•',*.  7  vacancies;  1X72,  8  for  Grant  and  Wilson;  lfc>76,  8  for  Tildcn  and 
llendrieks;  1880,  8  for  Hancock  and  English. 

MISSISSIPPI,  a  co.  in  n. e.  Arkansas,  having  the  Mississippi  river  for  its  e.  boundary, 
separating  it  tYo.a  the  state  of  Tennessee,  the  liver  Si.  Francis  and  take  St.  Francis  for 
its  9.W.,  and  the  slate  line  of  Missouri  for  its  u.  boundary;  JtUU  sij.ni. ;  pop.  'SO,  7,:j:J^  — 
7, :.'-Jt>  of  American  birth,  2,001  colored.  It  is  drained  by  Liule  river,  the  Obiou,  and 
several  lakes  of  considerable  si/e,  the  largest  being  Big  lake.  Its  surface  is  generally 
level,  but  diversified  by  cypress  swamps,  bayous,  eaiicbnikes.  and  thick  forests.  Its  -o,l 
wherever  tillable  is  fertile  and  adapted  to  the  production  of  cotton  and  corn,  stock  rais- 
ing being  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent.  Capital,  Osceola. 

MISSISSIPPI,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Missouri,  having  the  Mississippi  river  for  its  c.  and  n. 
boundary,  separating  it  from  Kentucky ;  870  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  I), 570 — 9,030  of  American 
birth,  2,141  colored.  Its  surface  is  generally  level,  diversiJied  by  sloughs  and  low 
swampy  sections  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  cypress  trees,  and  having  small  lakes, 
and  James  and  Cypress  bayous  in  the  s.  section.  The  soil  under  cultivation  produces 
wheat,  oats,  Indian  corn;  pork  is  among  the  staple  product-,  and  horses,  cattle.  she<  p, 
and  swine  are  raised.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Cairo  anil  the  Belmont  divisions  of  the  St. 
Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  railroad,  centering  at  its  co.  seat,  and  it  contains  in 
the  s.e.  section  the  town  of  Belmont,  the  first  battle-field  on  which  gen.  Grant  had  chief 
command.  Capital,  Charleston. 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  (Indian,  Miche  Scpe,  Great  river,  literally,  Father  of  Waters),  a 
river  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  principal  river  of  North  America,  and, 
including  its  chief  branch,  the  Missouri,  the  longest  in  the  world,  rises  in  the  highlands 
of  Minnesota,  in  a  cluster  of  (-mull  lakes,  and  near  the  sources  of  the  Red  river  of  the. 
north,  and  the  rivers  which  flow  into  lake  Superior,  in  lat.  47°  10'  n.,  long.  94°  54'  west. 
Its  sources  arc  1G80  ft.  above  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  into  which  it  enters.  Its  general  course 
is  southerly,  with  numerous  windings,  giving  it  a  length  of  2,986  m.  to  its  mouths,  in  lat. 
29°  n.,  long.  90'  w.,  from  which,  to  the  source  of  the  Missouri,  is  4,506  miles.  The  Mi-- 
sissippi  and  its  branches  drain  an  area  of  1,226,6CO  sq.  miles.  It  is  navigable  to  the  Fa!: s 
of  St.  Anthony,  2,200  m.,  and  by  smaller  boats  above  the  falls;  or  by  the  Missouri,  3,950 
m.,  and  has  1500  navigable  branches,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Red  river,  340  m.  from 
its  mouth;  the  Yazoo,  534  in.;  the  Arkansas,  700m.;  the  Ohio,  1053m.;  the  Missouri, 
1253  miles.  The  Mississippi  river  forms  a  portion  of  the  boundaries  of  ten  states,  having 
the  southern  part  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  most  of  Louisiana  on 
the  w.  bank;  and  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi  on  the  east. 
The  chief  towns  situated  on  its  banks  are  New  Orleans,  Natchez,  Vicksburg,  Memphis, 
St.  Louis,  Quincy,  Iveokuk,  Galena,  St.  Paul.  The  upper  Mississippi,  above  the  junction 
of  the  Missouri,  flows  through  a  picturesque  and  beautiful  country.  The  great  lower 
valley  is  500  m.  long,  and  from  30  to  50  wide.  The  delta,  through  which  flow  its  num- 
erous baycus,  is  150  m.  wide.  The  alluvial  plain  through  which  the  river  winds  has  a:i 
area  of-31,200  sq.m.,  and  the  delta  14,000  sq.m.,  all  of  which,  except  a  few  bluffs,  is  pro- 
tected by  levees,  or  embankments,  from  frequent  inundations.  The  descent  of  the 
plain  is  329  ft.,  or  8  in.  per  mile.  The  river  at  high  water  is  higher  than  the  plain,  and 
the  banks  higher  than  the  swamps  of  the  interior.  The  great  floods  rise  40  ft.  above 
low  water  atlhe  head  of  the  plain,  and  20  ft.  at  New  Orleans,  and  for  the  whole  distance 
the  river  averages  3.000  ft.  wide,  and  is  from  75  to  120  deep.  There  is  no  apparent 
increase  from  the  largest  brandies,  and  it  is  estimated  that  40  per  cent  of  the  Hoods  are 
lost  in  the  great  marshes.  Thousands  of  acres  of  land  upon  the  banks  are  annually  car- 
ried away  by  the  current,  with  their  growth  of  timber. 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  (ante).  The  sources  of  this  great  river  are  lakes  Itasca, 
Travcrs  or  Pemidgi,  Cass,  Winnebigoshish,  Fishing,  Leech,  and  Mud,  lying  among 
hills  of  drift  and  bowlders,  in  the  midst  of  pine  forests  and  marshes.  From  lake  Itasca 
toTravers  the  stream  is  about  12ft.  wide  and  2  ft.  deep.  It  issues  from  the  latter  120 
ft.  wide  to  Cass  lake,  which  it  leaves  with  a  width  of  172  ft.,  contracting  and  deepening 
below  as  it  flows  through  marshes  till  it  comes  to  a  junction  with  Leech  river,  where  it 
has  rapids  of  20  ft.,  called  the  falls  of  Pecagama,  270  in.  from  the  source.  To  this  point 
small  steamers  navigate.  The  total  descent  to  this  point  is  324  feet.  Thence  to  the 
mouth  of  Pine  river,  about  200  m.,  the  river  falls  165  ft. ;  thence  to  Crow-wing  river  47m., 
one  ft.  per  mile.  The  river  is  narrow  through  this  distance  and  winds  through  oak  and 
maple  forests,  marshes,  and  sandy  hills,  where  the  natural  formation  of  rock  is  overlaid 
with  the  gravel  and  bowlders  of  the  drift  period.  Below,  the  river  passes  through  a 
prairie  country  down  to  Elk  river,  and  is  stained  slightly  with  the  brownish  color  given  by 
piney  and  marshy  vegetation;  133  m.  below  the  Crow-wing  are  the  Sauk  rapids  one  m. 
long,  where  the  first  regular  formation  of  rock  is  seen  on  its  banks.  This  is  of  the 
Potsdam  sandstone,  which  extends  from  that  point  down  to  Dubuque  and  Rock  Island. 
The  fall's  of  St.  Aiithony  at  Minneapolis  are  only  18  ft.,  with  a  breadth  of  1200.  Up  to  this 
point  the  river  is  navigable  for  commercial  purposes,  widening  below  from  what  is  called 
lake  Pepin,  studded  with  many  islands.  From  above  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  to  the 
junction  with  the  Missouri,  the  river  flows  through  a  valley  of  great  beauty  and  uniform 
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fertility.  Cliffs  and  rocky  bluffs,  from  200  to  800  ft.  high,  give  a  picturesque  character 
to  that  part  of  the  valley  below  Rock  Island,  where  ils  strikes  the  carboniferous  strata, 
the  geological  formation  of  the  valley,  to  about  100  in.  below  the  Missouri.  At  liot-k 
Island,  850  in.  below  St.  Anthony,  there  is  a  fall  of  22  ft.,  and  the  Des  Moiues  rapid*.  475 
in.  below  St.  Anthony's,  have  a  fall  of  24  ft.  The  government  has  constructed  ship  canals 
around  these  rapids,  so  that  the  navigation  of  the  upper  Mississippi  is  uninterrupted 
below  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony.  The  junction  of  the  Missouri  is  like  the  marriage  of  a 
rough  impetuous  uncouth  man  with  a  refined  and  graceful  woman.  The  surging, 
rnuckly,  eddying  waters  of  the  greater  stream,  the  Missouri,  for  a  long  distance  flow  side 
by  side  with  the  clear  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  joining  but  not  blending,  ^ill  thiowu 
together  by  many  a  crook  and  turn  and  eddy  between  the  bluffs  of  the  great  valley. 
Before  the  Ohio  river  joins,  the  union  is  complete;  but  the  waters  remain  turbid  to  their 
junction  with  the  sea,  and,  where  joined  by  the  currents  of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers, 
take  a  more  reddish  color.  Three  m.  above  cape  Girardeau  and  about  £0  m.  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  the  river  begins  to  have  a  surface  above  much  of  the  adjacent  laud; 
and  for  1300  m.  to  the  sea  it  flosvs  over  avast  alluvial  deposit  of  its  own  creation,  below- 
the  surface  of  which  its  tortuous  bed  is  deeply  cut,  while  the  top  of  its  current  is  higher 
than  the  land. 

The  mean  annual  velocity  of  the  current  below  the  junction  of  the  Missouri  is  3.89 
ft.  per  second — about  2&  m.  an  hour.  The  average  annual  rain-fall  in  its  basin  is 
estimated  at  30.4  in.;  and  the  yearly  discharge  of  water  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico  at  145 
cubic  miles.  The  depth  of  the  channel  below  the  mouth  of  Ihe  Ohio  is  from  75  to 
upward  of  100  feet.  The  variation  from  lowest  to  highest  water  at  Natchez.  Vieksburg, 
and  Cairo  was  formerly  52  ft.,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  reduced  to  46  ft.  by  new 
channels  and  levees.  The  sediment  contained  in  the  water  below  the  Missouri  is  .002-5 
of  its  volume.  The  area  of  the  delta  of  the  river  is  estimated  at  38,600  sq.  miles. 
The  entire  valley  of  the  river  is  margined  by  deltas,  and  considerable  parts  of  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  Arkansas  are  all  delta.  The  bottom-lands  above. cape  Girardeau,  which 
are  occasionally  overflowed,  but  which  are  clearly  above  the  level  of  the  river  at  ordinary 
-,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  those  large  tracts  adjoining  the  lower  part  which  lie 
below  the  surface  of  the  river  at  all  seasons.  .  The  former  are  almost  continuous  on  one 
side  of  the  river  or  the  other,  and  generally  on  both  sides,  from  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony 
to  three  in.  below  cape  Girardeau,  where  the  surface  is  so  low  as  to  be  subject  to  over- 
flow in  all  seasons,  save  where  defended  by  levees.  These  tottom-lands,  both  high  ;,i:d 
low,  are  of  the  highest  order  of  fertility;  those  farthest  north  being  use  el  for  corn  (maize) 
principally,  and  tor  tobacco  and  pasturage.  Some  of  the  largest  have  been  reclaimed 
from  liability  to  overflow  by  dikes  across  the  water-channels  by  which  they  were 
inundated.  Sny  island  in  Pike  co.,  Illinois,  so  reclaimed,  is  40  m.  in  length.  The 
American  bottom  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  90  m.  down  the  river,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  6  miles.  Below  cape  Girardeau  (about  30  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio),  on  the  w.  side,  the  whole  country  down  to  the  gulf  is  mostly  delta  for  an  avcinge 
width  of  50  m. ;  and  in  high  floods  the  river  formerly  overflowed  nearly  all  the  surface 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  the  St.  Francis  rivers  in  s.e.  Missouri  and  eastern 
Arkansas,  filling  the  lakes  and  lagoons  of  that  region,  f.nd  then  flowing  by  numberless 
channels  to  the  White  river  and  Arkansas  valleys,  the  bayou  Macon,  "Wasbita,  Red  and 
Atchafalaya  rivers  into  the  gulf.  This  region  is  made  safe  from  floods  and  habitable 
only  by  le'vees.  The  Louisiana  delta  has  been  for  a  hundred  years  to  a  considerable 
extent  reclaimed  by  levees.  The  great  delta  on  the  east  side,  embracing  the  whole  area 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Yazoo,  about  CO  m.  in  width,  has  been  partially  protected 
for  about  50  years,  while  the  protection  of  the  upper  portion  above  Memphis  is  a  more 
recent  undertaking. 

The  first  attempt  to  guard  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  against  the  river  floods  was  in 
1717,  when  the  French  governor,  De  la  Tour,  ordered  embankments  for  the  protection 
of  New  Orleans.  In  1728  the  French  planters  of  Louisiana  were  protecting  each  his 
own  water-front,  and  soon  after  combined  for  joint  work  \>y  neighborhoods  and  parishes. 
In  1828  the  state  of  Louisiana  began  to  take  rigorous  action  for  the  more  complete  pro- 
tection of  its  delta  lands.  In  1836  and  1838  several  of  the  great  side  channels  by  which 
inundations  had  come  were  closed  at  the  expense  of  the  counties,  and  the  question  of 
the  closing  of  all  the  overflow  channels,  so  as  to  confine  the  stream  to  one  bed  in  all 
stages  of  water,  was  the  subject  of  much  excited  eiifference  of  opinion.  The  closure 
party  prevailed,  and  one  by  one  the  side  outlets  of  the  Mississippi  were  cut  off  by  levees, 
PO  that  by  1844  every  old  river  lake  inlet  for  600  m.  up  the  w.  bank  hael  been  effectually 
closed.  "The  results  were  even  more  satisfactory  than  hael  been  expected,  so  that  the 
levee  system  was  entered  upon  with  increased  spirit  by  the  states  bordering  the  river, 
and  the  aid  of  the  general  government  was  invoked  to  unify  the  work.  Congress,  in 
•1850,  ordereel  thorough  topographical  and  hydrographic  survej'S  of  the  whole  Mississippi 
delta,  under  the  elircction  of  capt.  A.  A.  Humphreys  and  lieut.  H.  L.  Abbott,  who  began 
work  immediately;  but  the  report  was  not  submitted  until  Aug.,  1861.  While  the 
U.  S.  government  were  thus  obtaining  complete  data  for  the  completion  of  the  whole 
•work,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  reclamation  of  the  vast  and  fertile  deltas  of  the 
river,  but  with  reference  to  the  thorough  improvement  of  its  navigation  from  the  gulf  to 
its  upper  waters,  the  states  most  interested  in  the  levees  continued  work  upon  them  till 
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cheeked  by  tlio  operations  of  the  rebellion  in  1832  -G4.  By  the  report  of  Humphreys  and 
Abbott,  in  1,s(il,  it  appears  that  substantial  levees  had  been  constructed  on  the  e.  side  up 
to  the  ii.  line  of  the  state  of  Mississippi,  including  one  of  g  real  magnitude  across  the 
Ya/.oo  i)a>s  —  the  largest  of  all  the  outlets  closed;  and  that,  above  on  the  e.  side  none  of 
great  magnitude  were  required.  On  the  w.  side  the  levees  Jiad  been  completed  to  the 
month  of  the,  Arkansas,  and  were  partially  completed,  including  the  line  25  m.  long 
opening  into  (he  St.  Francis  valley. 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  lower  Mississippi  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion. 
Louisiana  aione  had  expended  up  to  that  time  $18,000,000  on  the  levees  of  the  main 
river;  $3  000,000  more  on  its  great  side  outlets,  the  Atehafalaya,  Plaquendne,  and  La 
Fourehe  ;  and  .$1,000,000  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  river.  The  state  of  Arkansas  had  spent 
$1,000.000;  Mississippi,  on  her  water-front  of  444  m.,  $14,500,000;  and  the  state  of 
Mis  ouri,  on  her  front  of  140  in.,  $1,640,000.  The  total  expenditure  by  individuals, 
parishes,  and  states  up  to  that  time,  on  about  2,000  m.  of  the  river  shore,  is  estimated  by 
C.  G.  Fershey,  of  New  Orleans,  at  upwards  of  $41,000,000,  without  counting  the  cost  o'f 
its  maintenance.  The  report  of  Humphreys  and  Abbott,  in  1801,  recommended  confin- 
ing the  river  to  a  single  channel  and  making  the  levees  higher  at  all  points,  and  rela- 
tively as  follows:  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  3  ft.  above  the  highest  flood  ever  known 
(which  was  then  that  of  1858);  7  ft.  above  from  Osceola  to  Helena;  10  ft.  above  from 
Helena  to  island  No.  71;  thence  down  to  Napoleon  8  ft.;  thence  to  Lake  Providence  to 
be  increased  to  11  ft.;  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  and  Red  River  Landing  to  be 
reduced  to  about  6  ft.  ;  and  below  to  be  reduced  gradually  to  3  ft.  ;  and  they  estimated  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  this  recommendation  at  $17,000,000.  The  tendency  of  all  streams 
to  build  up  the  level  of  their  bottoms  by  bars  formed  at  their  mouths  was  met  by  .1 
recommendation  to  construct  a  jetty  system  at  the  main  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  by 
which  its  depth  should  be  increased  and  maintained. 

The  subject  of  levee  construction  was  again  taken  up  by  the  U.  S.  government  by  an 
act  of  June  22,  1874,  authorizing  president  Grant  to  appoint  a  board  of  commissioners  to 
make  a  full  report  on  the  best  system  for  the  permanent  reclamation  of  the  delta  basin 
of  the  Mississippi.  Maj.gen.  G.  K.  Warren  and  gen.  Humphreys  were  put  at  the  bead 
of  the  commission,  and  reported,  Jan.  22,  1875,  substantially  the  recommendation  of  the 
preceding  report,  carried  further  up  the  great  tributaries  of  the  lower  Mississippi;  that 
the  general  government  should  make  and  enforce  the  laws  necessary  to  execute  and  pro- 
tect the  work;  and  that  the  work  should  be  divided  "  into  six  natural  drainage  districts, 
viz.  :  1.  The  St.  Francis  bottom-lands,  comprising  the  w.  bank  of  the  river  from  Cape 
Girardeau  to  Helena;  2.  the  White  river  bottom-lands,  lying  between  Helena  and  (lie 
month  of  the  Arkansas;  3.  the  Tensas  bottom-lands,  extending  from  the  Arkansas  to  the 
Red  river;  4.  the  Yazoo  bottom-lands,  lying  between  the  bluffs  below  Memphis  and 
Vicksburg  on  the  e.  bank;  5.  Louisiana  below  Red  river  on  tke  w.  bank;  and  6.  Louisi- 
ana below  Baton  Rouge  on  the  e.  bank.  In  each  of  these  districts  the  commission 
recommended  the  appointment  of  a  single  controlling  engineer,  with  full  power  in  his 
district,  subject  to  the  control  of  a  board  composed  'of  the  chiefs  of  each  department. 
The  cost  of  the  entire  work  recommended  by  this  commission  by  districts  was  as  follows: 

ESTIMATES  FOR  PERMANENT  SYSTEM  OP  LEVEES. 

DISTRICT.  Cubic  yards.  pefcubi^rd. 

St.  Francis  bottom-lands  .....................  17,265,000  $6,906,000 

While  river  bottom-lands  ....................  4,652,000  1,760,800 

Yazoo  bottom-lands  ..........................  31,188,000  12.575,200 

Tensas  bottom-lands  ........................  36,690.000  14.670.000 

Louisiana  below  Red  river,  w.  bank  ...........  15,114,000  6,045,600 

Louisiana  below  Baton  Rouge,  e.  bank  ........  9,865,000  8,946,000 


Total  ...................................   114,774,000  $45,909,600 

The  annual  cost  of  maintenance  is  estimated  at  $2,000,000.  The  length  of  levees 
estimated  on  is  1775  miles. 

The  commissioners  state  the  amount  of  land  reclaimed  and  to  be  reclaimed  by  this 
system  "  at  least  2,500,000  acres  of  sugar  land,  7,000,000  acres  of  the  best  cotton  land  in 
the  world,  and  not  less  than  1,000.000  acres  of  corn  land  of  unsurpassed  and  inex- 
haustible fertility."  Oilier  authorities  place  the  area  that  will  be  reclaimed  as  hiv;]i  as 
23,000,000  acres  of  good  land.  This  probably  includes  the  swamps  that  may  be  subse- 
quently reclaimed. 

The  three  main  mouths  or  passes  of  the  river  to  the  gulf  diverge  where  the  river  has 
treble  its  mean  width,  that  is  about  7,500  ft.,  with  a  mean  depth  of  about  26  feet.  It  is 
through  the  South  pass  that  the  recent  great  work  of  the  government  under  capt.  Eades 
has  been  done  to  deepen  and  confirm  the  main  channel,  and  prevent  the  rise  in  the  level 
of  the  bottom  of  the  river.  The  outer  edge  of  the  bar  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  South 
pa-  .  since  1838  was  found  to  have  pushed  into  the  gulf  about  300  ft.  a  year.  The  depth 
(if  the  gulf  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the  river  is  from  300  to 
500  ft.,  the  course  of  the  main  or  South  pass  being  direct  towards  its  deeper  waters. 

The  report  from  which  these  facts  are  drawn  is  published  under  the  title  of  the 
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Report  upon  the  Physics  and  Hydraulics  of  the  Mississippi  River,  by  capt.  A.  A.  Hum- 
phreys and  lieut.  H.  L.  Abbott;  Philadelphia,  quarto,  1861. 

The  expenditures  of  the  general  government  on  the  Mississippi  have  been  as  follows: 

Mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  183G-56 $690.000 

Above  the  mouth,  1836-56 465,000 

Mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  1856-75 1,204,000 

Between  Illinois  and  Ohio  rivers 665,000 

Des  Moines  rapids 3,02^,200 

Rock  Island  rapids 1,030,650 

Upper  Mississippi  and  falls  of  St.  Anthony 677,640 

Mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  June  1,  1875,  to  June  1,  1879 8.15^,108 

Other  parts  of  the  river  during  the  same  time 1,561,100 


Total $12, 508,698 

The  following  table  gives  the  relative  expenditures  in  several  portions  of  the  river 
since  June  1,  1S75: 


YEAH. 

iSpS. 

Mississippi, 
Missouri,  and 
Arkansas. 

Rock    Island 
.   Rapids. 

Des  Moines 
Rapids. 

Falls  of  St. 
Anthony. 

1876  

$2.33.108 
115  O'JO 

$19,000 

$85,000 

$50,000 

$481,000 

$100,000 

1877  ...                  \ 

121,000 

25,000 
1,500 

70,500 

15,000 

105,000 

93,000 

20,000 
500,000 

25,000 
25,000 

1878  •< 

75,000 
1  000,000 

20,000 
4,  COO 

70,200 

10,000 

65,000 

20,000 

13500 

1879  ..                    •< 

15,000 
79000 

20,000 
4600 

70,200 

10,000 

65,000 

20,000 

1 

1,000,000 

13,500 

Totals  

$3,158,108 

$171,200 

$295,900 

$."5,000 

$770,000 

$233,000 

Total  expenditures  for  four  years  ending  June  1,  1879,  $4,719,208. 

The  deltas  of  the  lower  Mississippi  are  everywhere  threaded  with  interlacing  bayous 
and  navigable  channels,  placing  every  cultivable  acre  of  their  lands  near  to  steamboat 
navigation,  one-tenth  of  the  laud  being  estimated  as  taken  up  by  such  water  surfaces  or 
channels.  Below  hit.  31°  30'  the  sugar-cane  is  grown  on  the  delta  only.  Cotton  is 
grown  nearly  the  entire  length  of  it,  but  most  advantageously  north  of  lat.  31°.  Corn 
and  sweet  potatoes  are  grown  iu  every  part  of  its  whole  area,  and  in  the  northern  parts 
potatoes  and  the  cereals  do  well. 

The  timber  growing  in  the  delta  region  of  the  Mississippi  is  mostly  sycamore,  cypress, 
and  oak — the  former  margining  the  streams,  the  cypress  occupying  the  swamps,  and  the 
oaks  the  lands  not  liable  to  frequent  inundation,  the  live  oak  being  principally  found 
\vithiu  a  few  hundred  miles  of  the  gulf. 

The  climate  of  the  Mississippi  valley  ranges  from  semi-arctic  to  semi-tropical.  At  the 
falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  above,  spirit  thermometers  must  be  employed  to  register  the 
extreme  low  temperature  in  winter,  which  often  touches  40°  Fahr.,  and  yet  the  extreme 
of  summer  heat  is  but  a  few  degrees  less  at  St.  Paul  than  at  New  Orleans,  97°  to  104a. 
The  range  between  the  extremes  is  about  65°  more  at  the  source  than  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  The  annual  mean  temperature  at  New  Orleans  is  69°;  at  Cairo,  45°. 

For  the  history  of  the  discovery  and  first  settlements  of  the  Mississippi,  see  DE  SOTO; 
MAKQTJETTE;  LA  SALLE;  IBEUVILLE;  NEW  ORLEANS;  ST.  Louis;  ST.  PAUL,  etc.  For 
commerce  of  the  Mississippi,  see  NEW  ORLEANS;  MEMPHIS;  and  ST.  Louis.  FOB 
improvements  at  the  mouth,  see  JETTY. 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER,  IMPROVEMENTS  AT  THE  MOUTH  OF.     See  JETTY. 

MISSISSIPPI  SCHEME.  The  gigantic  commercial  scheme  commonly  known  by  this 
name  was  projected  in  France  by  the  celebrated  John  Law  (q.v.)  of  Lauriston,  in  1717 
and  collapsed  in  1720.  Its  primary  object  was  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  province 
of  Louisiana  and  the  country  bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  a  tract  at  that  time  believed 
to  abound  in  the  precious  metals.  The  company  was  incorporated  in  Aug.,  1717,  under 
the  designation  of  the  company  of  tlie  west,  and  started  with  a  capital  of  200,000  shares, 
of  500  livrcs  each.  They  obtained  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  the  Mississippi, 
farming  the  taxes,  and  coining  money.  The  prospectus  was  so  inviting  that  shares  were 
eagerly  bought;  and  when,  in  1719,  the  company  obtained  the  monopoly  of  trading  to 
the  East  Indies,  China,  the  South  seas,  and  all  the  possessions  of  the  French  East  India 
company,  the  brilliant  vision  opened  up  to  the  public  gaze  was  irresistible.  The  Com- 
pany of  the  Indies,  as  it  was  now  called,  created  50,000  additional  shares,  but  a  rage  for 
speculation  had  seized  all  classes,  and  there  were  at  least  300,000  applicants  for  the  new 
shares,  which  consequently  rose  to  an  enormous  premium.  Law,  as  director-general, 
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promised  an  annual  dividend  of  200  livrcs  per  share,  which,  as  the  shares  were  paiu  fo^ 
in  the  depreciated  !>;!!<!;<  d'etat,  amounted  to  an  annual  return  of  120  per  cent.  The  pub- 
lic enthusiasm  now  fose  to  absolute  fren/y,  and  Law's  house,  and  the  street  in  front  of 
it.  were  i!:iily  crowded  with  applicants  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ranks,  who  were  content 
to  wait  for  hours,  nay,  for  days  together,  in  order  to  obiain  an  interview  with  the  modern 
IMutus.  While  Confluence  lasted,  a  faciiiious  impulse  was  given  to  trade  in  Paris;  the 
value  of  manutactiires  was  increased  fourfold,  and  the  demand  far  exceeded  the  supply. 
The  population  is  said  to  have  been  increased  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  many  of  whom 
were  glad  to  take  shelter  in  garrets,  kitchens,  and  stables.  lint  the  regent  had  mean- 
while caused  the  paper  circulation  of  the  national  bank  to  be  increased  as  the  Mississippi 
Bell  me  -lock  rose  in  value,  and  many  wary  speculators,  foreseeing  a  crisis,  had  secretly 
converted  their  paper  and  shares  into  gold,  which  they  transmitted  to  England  or  Bel- 
gium for  security.  The  increasing  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver  becoming  lei!,  a  general 
rim  was  made  on  the  bank.  The  Mississippi  scheme  stock  now  fell  considerably,  and 
despite  sundry  desperate  efforts,  which  were  attended  with  momentary  .success,  to  keep 
up  its  credit,  it  continued  to  full  steadily  and  rapidly.  In  Feb.,  1720,  the  national  bank 
and  the  Company  of  the  Indies  were  amalgamated,  but  though  this  gave  an  upward  turn 
to  the  share  market,  it  failed  to  put  the  public  credit  on  a  sound  basis.  Several  useless 
attempts  were  made  to  mend  matters;  and  those  suspected  of  having  more  than  a  limited 
amount  (fixed  by  a  law  passed  at  the  time)  of  gold  and  silver  in  their  possession,  or  of 
having  removed  it  from  the  country,  were  punished  with  the  utmost  rigor.  The  crisis 
came  at  last.  In  July,  1720,  the  bank  stopped  payment,  and  Law  was  compelled  to  flee 
the  country.  A  share  in  the  Mississippi  scheme  nowr  with  difficulty  brought  24  Hvres. 
An  examination  into  the  state  of  the  accounts  of  the  company  was  ordered  by  govern- 
ment; much  of  the  paper  in  circulation  was  canceled;  and  the  rest  was  converted  into 
'•  rentes"  at  an  enormous  sacrifice. 

MISSISSIPPI  SOUND,  a  narrow  strait  washing  the  coasts  of  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi from  Mobile  bay  to  Pearl  river — about  80  miles.  It  is  formed  and  separated  from 
the  gulf  of  Mexico  by  several  islands:  Dauphin,  Petit  Eois,  Horn,  Ship,  Cat,  and  the 
isle  an  Pied,  the  fifth  of  which  is  fortified.  It  is  moderately  deep,  generally  tranquil, 
and  is  navigated  chiefly  by  the  steamers  and  coasting  vessels  running  between  Mobile 
and  New  Orleans  by  the  way  of  lake  Pontchartrain. 

MISSISSIPPI,  UNIVEPtSITY  OF,  at  Oxford,  Lafayette  co.,  was  organized  in  1848. 
By  the  liberality  of  the  congress  of  1819,  two  years  after  Mississippi  had  been  admitted  into 
the  union,  an  entire  township  of  the  public  domain  within  the  state — 23,040  acres — was 
granted  to  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  seminary  of  learning.  The  title  to 
this  land  was,  by  act  of  congress,  vested  in  the  state  legislature,  in  trust,  for  the  support 
of  the  institution.  The  trust  was  accepted  by  the  legislature,  and,  in  pursuance  of  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  act,  "  lands  of  great  value"  were  selected  by  the  state,  and,  in  due 
time,  85'J-  of  the  36  sections  were  sold.  Upon  this  foundation  the  university  was  estab- 
lished, and,  when  it  was  located  at  Oxford,  the  citizens  of  Lafayette  co.  gave  it  a  section 
of  land  as  a  site  for  its  buildings.  The  endowment  amounts  to  the  sum  of  ?'540,000,  and 
the  annual  income  to  more  than  $32,000.  It  has  10  buildings,  which,  with  their  con- 
tents, are  valued  at  $300,000.  The  libraries  contain, over  6,000  volumes,  which  have  been 
carefully  selected  with  the  view  of  supplying  all  the  needs  of  classical,  scientific,  and 
law  students.  With  physical,  chemical,  and  electrical  apparatus,  and  with  cabinets 
of  minerals,  rocks,  and  shells,  and  other  fossils,  the  university  is  well  supplied.  The 
geological  department  has  a  fine  collection  of  accurate  maps  and  charts,  and  geologi- 
cal reports  of  the  various  state  surveys.  The  herbarium  contains  specimens  of  all  the 
forms  of  vegetable  life  indigenous  to  Mississippi  and  some  of  the  adjoining  states. 
Zoology  is  rendered  more  interesting  and  intelligible  by  maps  showing  the  geographical 
distribution  of  animals,  and  by  a  collection  of  vertebrates  which  is  increased  every  year. 
This  department  also  possesses  maps  showing  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants. 
The  university  comprehends  three  general  departments:  1.  That  of  preparatory  educa- 
tion; 2.  That  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts;  3.  Thatof  professional  education,  embrac- 
ing for  the  present  only  a  school  of  law,  with  1  professor  and  5  lecturers.  The  number  of 
professors  (1880)  is  8;  tutors,  3;  1  principal  of  high-school  and  2  assistants;  students  in 
all  the  departments,  including  the  preparatory,  392;  alumni,  482.  Alexander  P.  Stew- 
art, chancellor. 

MISSIVE,  in  Scotch  law,  is  a  memorandum.     See  MINUTE;  LETTERS.    • 

MISSOL01TGHI,  also  MESOLOXOIII.  a  small  t.  of  Greece,  in  the  government  of  ^Etolia, 
on  the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Patras,  24  m.  w.  of  Lepanto.  It  is  chiefly  memorable 
for  the  twro  sieges  which  it  underwent  during  the  war  of  independence  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century.  In  1822  it  was  invesled  by  land  and  sea  by  the  Turks,  who,  after 
a  siege  of  two  months,  were  compelled  to  withdraw.  In  1826  it  was  again  besieged  by 
an  overwhelming  Ottoman  force,  and  after  ten  months  of  resistance  and  suffering,  its 
garrison,  reduced  from  5,000  to  3,000  fighting-men,  cut  their  way  through  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy,  carrying  with  them  a  great  number  of  the  women  and  children.  The  Turks 
then  entered  the  town,  which  was  all  but  totally  destroyed.  Here  lord  Byron  died  in 
1824.  Pop.  about  4,000. 


Ah  Mississippi. 
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MISSQU'LA.  a  co.  in  n.w.  Montana,  having  the  British  possessions  on  the  n.,  and  the 
state  line  of  Idaho  for  its  w.  and  s.  boundary;  20,091  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  2,533 — 1843  of 
American  birth,  610  colored.  Its  surface  is  diversified  by  river,  lake,  and  mountain, 
having  the  Rocky  mountains  on  the  e.  and  the  Bitter  Roof  mountains  on  its  w.  border. 
It  i-  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  Clarke's  fork  of  the  Columbia  river,  the  Kootenay, 
the  .Maple,  and  the  Bitter  Root  or  St.  Mary's  rivers,  and  by  Flathead  lake,  the  largest 
body  of  water  in  the  territory,  10  m.  wide  and  25  m.  long.  A  large  proportion  is  covered 
with  timber,  but  the  soil  of  the  valleys,  especially  the  Bitter  Root,  is  remarkably  fertile, 
producing  wheat,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  and  dairy  products.  Fruit-trees  are  largely 
imported"  from  the  states,  and  grow  with  very  little  care.  Live  stock  is  raised  in  large 
.  numbers.  Gold  is  abundant,  and  worked  principally  by  placer-mining.  County  seat, 
Missoula. 

MISSOURI,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  lat.  80°  30'  to  40°  30'  n.,  and  long. 
89'  2  to95D  52'  w.,  being  277  m.  from  n.  to  s.,  and  from  200  to  312  m.  from  e.  to  w.,  hav- 
ing an  area  of  67,330  sq.m.,  or  43,123,200  acres.  It  is  bounded  n.  by  Iowa;  e.  by  the 
Mississippi  river;  s.  by  Arkansas;  and  w.  by  Nebraska  territory,  Kansas,  and  the  Indian 
territory.  Missouri  h;s  114  counties.  Its  chief  towns  are  Jefferson  City  (the  capital), 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City.  Hannibal,  St.  Joseph,  Lexington.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  borders  the  state  for  470  m. ;  the  Missouri,  which  forms  a  portion  of  its 
western  boundary,  and  passes  through  it  from  w.  to  e. ;  and  its  affluents,  the  Osage,  Gas- 
conade, etc.  The  country  s.  of  the  Missouri  river  is  undulating,  rising  into  mountains 
toward  the  borders  of  Arkansas ;  the  northern  portion  of  the  state  is  level  prairie-land, 
with  rich  bottoms,  and  high  picturesque  bluffs  on  the  rivers.  The  geological  formations 
ranire  between  the  lower  Silurian  and  upper  coal.  There  are  porphyritic  rocks  in  the  s. ; 
in  the  center,  coal-measures,  with  veins  of  an  aggregate  thickness  of  500  ft.,  highly  bitu- 
minous, and  immense  deposits  of  iron,  with  lead  and  iron  in  limestone  formations.  The 
winters  are  long  and  severe;  the  summers  hot,  with  sudden  changes.  Much  of  the  land 
is  very  fertile,  producing  maize,  wheat,  hemp,  tobacco,  the  peach,  nectarine,  grape,  etc. 
Cotton  is  grown  in  the  southern  counties.  A  large  German  population  has  introduced 
wine-making.  The  chief  manufactures  are  ironworks,  distilleries,  and  breweries.  St. 
Louis  has  a  large  trade,  and  the  western  towns  supply  caravans  or  trains  to  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  and  California.  The  counties  and  cities  have  appropriated  $45,000,000  to  railways, 
and  in  1875  there  were  3,038  miles  completed,  and  several  hundred  under  construction. 
There  are  39  universities  and  colleges,  several  medical  and  ecclesiastical  seminaries, 
8.000  public  schools  with  370,000  pupils,  and  above  2,000  churches.  Missouri  was  for- 
m  -rly  a  part  of  upper  Louisiana.  St.  Genevieve  was  settled  in  1755  by  emigrants  from 
Canada  and  Spain.  St.  Louis,  a  French  trading- post,  in  1775  had  800  inhabitants.  The 
country  was  purchased  by  president  Jefferson  in  1803;  and  in  1821,  after  a  great  con- 
test, was  admitted  into  the  union  as  a  slave  state,  under  what  was  called  the  Missouri 
compromise,  which  admitted  Missouri,  but  prohibited  slavery  n.  of  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  Arkansas,  36°  30  n.  lat.  In  1881  Missouri  joined  with  the  seceded  states,  and 
1)  i  i  lie  a  scene  of  civil  war  and  violent  partisan  conflicts.  Pop.  in  1820,  66,580;  in  1840, 
8S:J,703;  in  1860,  1,18.2,317;  in  1870,  1,715,000. 

MISSOURI  (anfe)  was  a  part  of  the  vast  territory  claimed  by  the  French  as  original 
discoverers  and  settlers,  which,  in  the  grant  of  Louis*  XIV.  in  1712,  was  called  Louisiana. 
The  states  of  Arkansas,  Iowa.  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  were  also  a  part  of  this  great 
region,  the  northern  portion  of  which  was  called  upper  Louisiana.  As  early  as  1720  the 
lead  mines  ()f  Missouri  attracted  attention,  but  it  was  not  until  1755  that  the  first  settle- 
ment in  the  territory  was  made  at  St.  Genevieve.  In  1762  France  ceded  all  that  portion 
of  the  territory  w.  of  the  Mississippi  to  Spain,  and  that  on  the  e.  to  England.  In  1800 
the  region  w.  of  the  Mississippi  was  retroceded  by  Spain  to  France,  and  in  1803  it  was  sold 
by  the  latter  to  the  United  States.  In  1755  St.  Louis  was  known  as  a  fur-trade  station, 
with  less  than  1000  inhabitants,  while  St.  Genevieve  had  about  half  that  number.  These 
and  the  smaller  settlements  grew  very  slowly  until  Louisiana  and  upper  Louisiana  alike 
came  into  possession  of  the  United  States.  The  vast  region  was  then  divided  by  con- 
gress into  the  territory  of  Orleans  and  the  district  of  Louisiana — Missouri  being  included 
in  the  latter,  which  in  1805  was  erected  by  congress  into  a  territory,  with  St.  Louis  as  its 
seat  of  government.  In  1812,  when  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Orleans  was  admitted  as  a 
state  to  the  union  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  the  name  of  the  territory  of  Louisiana 
was  changed  to  Missouri.  The  limits  on  the  w.  were  enlarged  from  time  to  time  by 
treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes.  In  1810  the  population  numbered  20.845,  of  whom  all 
b  it  1500  were  within  the  present  limits  of  Missouri.  In  1817  the  total  population  hav- 
ing increased  to  60,000,  while  St.  Louis  was  a  town  of  5.000  inhabitants,  the  territorial 
legislature  asked  leave  of  congress  to  frame  a  constitution  with  a  view  to  the  admission 
of  the  territory  into  the  union  as  a  state.  This  application  led  to  a  fierce  excitement, 
n  >t  only  in  congress,  but  throughout  the  country.  A  very  large  number  of  the  people 
of  the  free  states  were  earnestly  opposed  to  the  admission  of  any  more  slave  states  to  the 
uaion,  while  the  people  of  the  slave  states  were  resolved  that  Missouri  should  not  be 
e,c!.;ded  on  this  account.  The  subject  was  debated  in  congress  with  such  heat  that 
many  citizens  were  alarmed  lest  it  should  lead  to  a  dissolution  of  the  union.  Indeed,  it 
was  openly  declared  by  some  of  the  champions  of  slavery  that  the  country  would  be 
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disrupted  and  the  national  government  overthrown  if  the  petition  of  Missouri  wero 
•    i  -i-riiied    some  of   the    northern   reprcscniativi -s    that   they 

yielded  to  tlie  southern  denmnds,  and  Mit-souri  was  admitted  to  the  union  in  1820  under 
conditions  sc-i  forth  in  what  has  ever  since  been  known  as  "  the  Missouri  coiupromi-e," 
and  whi"h,  as  an  offset  i'or  the  addition  of  another  slave  state  to  the  union,  solemnly 
enacti  d  thai  i!  .'  slavery  should  be  forever  excluded  from  all  that  part  of  the 

territory  of  the  United  States  lying  n.  of  liii  ',}(>'.  Tiie  admission  was  consummated  by 
a  preMilcntial  proclamation  dated  "Aug.  1U,  1S.OI.  The  growth  of  the  staie  was  thence- 
forth  rapid.  At  the  time  of  the  rebellion  in  1801  the  people  were  about  equally  divided 
in  sentiment,  one  portion  adhering  to  the  union,  the  other  to  the  southern  confederacy. 
The  struggle  between  these  two  parties  was  very  severe.  The  friends  of  sece  sion,  hav- 
ing control  of  the  state  senate,  induced  that  body  to  call  a  state  convention,  but  the  bony 
so  summoned  proved  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  union,  and  the  scheme  of  the 
secessionists  was  defeated.  Union  troops  having  entered  the  state  in  considerable  num- 
bers, gov.  Jackson,  June  12,  1801,  issued  a  proclamation  calling  into  service  50,000  of 
the  state  militia  "  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  invasion,  ami  for  the  protection  of  the 
lives,  liberty,  and  property  of  the  citizens."  The  governor,  in  thus  assuming  that  the 
presence  of  the  union  troops  was  an  "  invasion"  of  the  rights  of  the  slate,  endangering  the 
lives,  liberty,  and  property  of  the  citizens,  proclaimed  himself  in  rebellion  against  the; 
national  government.  Gen.  Lyon,  with  a  force  of  1000  men,  having  taken  possession  of 
Jefferson  City,  the  capital,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  and  gov.  Jackson  and  the 
other  secession  state  officers  having  fled,  the  state  convention  again  assembled,  and  on 
July  SO  filled  with  loyal  men  the  vacancies  thus  created.  On  Aug.  1  the  new 
ernor  (Gamble)  was  inaugurated,  and  on  the  5th  the  deposed  governor  issued  from  New 
Madrid  a  proclamation  that  the  state  was  out  of  the  union.  Confederate  troops  in  large 
numbers  having  assembled  in  the  s.w.  part  of  the  state,  gen.  Lyon  advanced  from  Boone- 
ville  to  Springfield  to  resist  them.  A  battle  took  place  Aug.  10,  in  which  gen.  Lyon 
was  killed.  The  union  forces,  under  gen.  Si  gel,  retired  to  Rolla.  On  Aug.  1  gen. 
Fremont,  commanding  the  department  of  the  west,  declared  martial  law  throughout  the 
state.  Aug.  20  the  rebel  general  Price  compelled  the  federal  forces,  numbering  3,000, 
to  retire  from  Lexington.  Fremont  thereupon  hastened  from  St.  Louis  to  Jefferson  (  ity, 
but  the  confederates,  numbering  20,000,  under  gen.  Price,  retreated  to  Springfield  and 
still  further  south.  Fremont  thereupon  moved  to  the  s.w.  in  five  divisions,  under  gens. 
Hunter,  Pope,  Sigel,  Asboth,  and  McKinstry.  Nov.  2  Fremont  was  succeeded  by 
gen.  Hunter,  and  ou  the  18th  gen.  Halleck  took  command  of  the  western  department. 
Meanwhile  a  quorum  of  the  legislature  elected  before  the  contest  began,  having  assem- 
bled at  Neosho,  Newton  co.,  passed  an  act  declaring  the  state  to  be  a  part  of  the  confed- 
eracy. Early,  however,  in  18G2  a  strong  federal  force  under  gen.  Curtis  drove  the 
confederates  into  Kansas.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  the  stale  was  disturbed  by  a  guer- 
rilla war,  kept  up  by  secessionists  who  had  not  removed  within  the  confederate  lines.  In 
the  summer  of  1803  the  state  convention  elected  in  1861,  and  which  had  bcun  kept  alive 
by  successive  adjournments,  passed  an  ordinance  providing  for  the  emancipation  of  all  the 
slaves  of  the  state  in  1870.  In  1864  gen.  Price  again  invaded  Missouri,  threatening  St. 
Louis,  and  traversing  a  large  part  of  the  state;  but  he  was  soon  driven  back  again  to 
Arkansas.  The  first  state  election  since  the  war  was  held  Nov.  4,  1864,  and  on  Jan.  G. 
1865,  a  state  convention  assembled  in  St.  Louis  and  framed  a  new  constitution,  which  in 
the  following  June  was  ratified  by  the  people  by  a  vote  of  43,670  to  41.808.  During  the 
war  the  state  furnished  to  the  federal  armies  more  than  108,000  troops.  In  1869  the  leg- 
islature ratified,  by  a  large  majority,  the  loth  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  population  of  the  state  in  1875,  according  to  a  state  census,  was  a 
little  short  of  2,000,000.  Pop.  '80,  2,168,804. 

The  Missouri  river,  flowing  across  the  state  from  w.  to  e..  divides  it  into  two  parts, 
the  largest  of  which  lies  s.  of  "that  stream.  This  portion  of  the  state  presents  a  consider- 
able variety  of  surface.  Extensive  bottom-lands  lie  along  the  Mississippi  from  cape  Girar- 
deau  to  the  Arkansas  river.  In  these  lands  are  many  lakes  and  lagoons,  with  island-; 
never  submerged  by  the  highest  floods.  In  them  also  are  many  almost  impenetrable 
swamps,  filled  with  heavy  growth  of  cypress.  The  most  notable  of  these  is  the  Great 
swamp,  extending  from  a  point  near  cape  Girardeau  s.  100  m. ;  and  then  reaching  far 
into  Arkansas.  These  bottom-lands,  if  reclaimed  and  protected  from  overflow,  would, 
no  doubt,  be  highly  productive.  From  a  point  a  little  below  cape  Girardeau.  northward 
to  the  mouth  of  tiie  Missouri,  the  Mississippi  is  bordered  by  highlands,  which,  between 
St.  Genevieve  and  the  Maramec,  take  the  shape  of  solid  limestone  bluffs,  rising  from  l^oO 
to  360  ft.  above  the  river.  From  these  highlands  westward  across  the  whole  state,  the; 
laud  is  high  and  broken,  but  growing  less  precipitous  as  the  Osage  river  is  approached. 
In  the  s.w.  part  of  the  state  are  the  Ozark  mountains,  or  hills,  lying  not  in  continuous 
ranges,  but  in  isolated  knobs  and  peaks,  rising  occasionally  from  500  to  1000  ft.,  and 
presenting  occasionally  perpendicular  cliffs  of  sandstone.  The  river  valleys  are  moder- 
ately fertile,  but  subject  to  overflow,  while  the  soil  upon  the  hills  is  shallow.  This  p:;rt 
of  the  state  is  but  sparsely  populated.  The  region  n.  of  the  Missouri,  and  bounded  on 
the  w.  by  the  same  stream,  is  generally  level  or  undulating,  except  at  points  where  it  is 
intersected  by  the  smaller  rivers  with  their  outlying  hills.  The  bottom  lands  ou  the  Mis- 
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souri  and  the  Mississippi  are  exceedingly  fertile.    Woodlands  girt  the  streams,  while  the 
uplands  are  prairies,  destitute  of  timber,  but  possessing  a  very  productive  soil. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  state  are  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri;  the  former 
washing  the  entire  e.  boundary  from  n.  to  s:,  and  presenting  a  shore  line  of  470  m. ;  the 
latter  forming  the  w.  boundary  for  nearly  200  in.  from  the  Iowa  line  to  Kansas  City,  at 
which  point  it  turns  eastward,  flowing  across  the  state  in  a  tortuous  course  for  more  'than 
250  m.  to  the  Mississippi.  These  great  streams  are  navigable  at  all  times,  except  when 
obstructed  by  ice.  The  Osage,  one  of  the  s.  affluents  of  the  Missouri,  is  navigable  for 
small  steamboats  half  the  year.  The  St.  Francis,  White,  Black,  Current,  Gasconade, 
Grand,  and  Chariton  are  navigable  for  small  boats  at  high  water,  usually  in  early  sum- 
mer. Among  the  principal  streams  of  the  class  not  navigable  are  the  Fabius,  Salt,'  Souih 
Grand,  Kodaway,  Platte,  Spring,  Sac,  Niangua,  Cuivre,  Piney,  Maramec,  and  Castor 
rivers. 

The  mineral  productions  of  Missouri  are  various  and  rich.  Gold  is  found  in  the  drift 
sands  of  the  n.,  and  silver  in  combination  with  lead  in  the  galena  and  other  ores.  Iron 
in  some  form  is  found  in  every  county,  and  in  some  places  the  supply  is  inexhaustible  and 
of  the  richest  quality.  There  are  extensive  bog  ores  in  the  s.e.  part  of  the  state,  and  the 
specular  oxide  is  found  in  vast  masses  in  the  Iron  mountain,  Shepherd  mountain,  Simon 
mountain,  Pilot  Knob,  and  other  places.  Lead  exists  in  immense  quantities  in  two  great 
fields,  one  in  the  s.e.,  the  other  in  the  s.w.  part  of  the  state.  The  lead  production  of 
Missouri  is  larger  than  that  of  all  the  other  states  of  the  union.  Copper  is  also  found  in 
abundance  in  many  places,  and  was  formerly  mined  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  since 
the  discoveries  of  this  metal  on  lake  Superior  these  mines  have  been  neglected.  Nickel 
and  cobalt  are  found  at  mine  La  Motte  and  the  St.  Joseph  mines,  and  zinc  is  abundant 
in  s.e.  and  s.w.  Missouri.  Carbonate  of  lime,  gypsum,  mica,  hornblende,  asbestus,  bitu- 
men, fire-clays,  glass-sand,  hydraulic  lime  and  cement,  polishing-stone,  saltpeter,  build- 
ing-stone, granite,  sandstone,  marbles,  etc.,  are  abundant.  The  coal  fields  embrace  about 
ore-third  of  the  whole  area  of  the  state.  The  coal  is  various  in  kind  and  quality,  from 
common  bituminous  to  the  best  cannel.  Much  of  it  is  adapted  to  smelting  purposes,  and 
to  the  use  of  locomotives  and  stationary  engines.  There  are  in  the  state  a  great  number 
of  mineral  springs,  sulphurous,  chalybeate,  and  saline.  The  salt  springs  of  Howard 
county  contain  from  800  to  1200  grains  of  salt  to  the  gallon. 

The  forests  of  Missouri  are  so  extensive  that  wild  animals  are  numerous.  Among 
them  are  bears,  panthers,  wild-cats,  wolves,  foxes,  raccoons,  and  opossums.  Deer,  rab- 
bits, hares,  and  squirrels  are  abundant.  Wild-turkeys,  pigeons,  quails,  and  prairie  hens 
are  in  great  numbers;  song-birds  and  birds  of  gay  plumage  are  numerous,  and  eagles, 
vultures,  hawks,  etc.,  prey  upon  the  smaller  birds.  In  the  swampy  regions  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, wild-geese,  ducks,  herons,  swans,  etc.,  abound.  Snakes,  lizards,  toads,  frogs, 
and  turtles  are  also  numerous. 

The  climate  of  the  state,  with  the  exception  of  the  river  bottoms  and  swampy  regions 
of  the  s.e.,  is  generally  healthful,  though  subject  to  great  extremes  of  temperature.  The 
summers  are  long,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  about  76°,  the  mercury  sometimes  mark- 
ing 95°.  The  Winters  are  cold  and  raw,  with  piercing  winds,  and  a  mean  temperature  of 
about  34°,  sinking  at  times  to  12°. 

The  soils  of  the  state  present  a  great  variety.  The  alluvial  deposits  on  the  Missis- 
sippi  and  the  Missouri  are  very  rich  and  productive.  The  swamps,  when  drained,  yield 
enormous  crops.  The  prairies  of  the  n.w.  are  very  fertile,  having  lost  little  of  their  pro- 
ductive qualities  after  30  years  of  culture.  The  mixed  prairie  and  rolling  lands  n.  of  the 
Missouri,  on  the  e.  side,  produce  wheat  and  tobacco  of  the  best  quality.  They  are  also 
good  for  fruits.  The  lands  in  the  s.w.  part  of  the  state  are  good  for  grapes,  peaches, 
P'.'iirs,  and  apples,  and  for  most  of  the  cereals.  The  least  productive  soil  in  the  state  is 
in  the  region  between  s.w.  Missouri  and  the  swampy  lands  on  the  Mississippi.  This  region 
is  traversed  by  the  Ozark  mountains,  and  much  of  it  lies  at  an  elevation  of  from  1200  to 
1500ft.  above  the  sea.  Some  of  the  valleys  are  rich,  but  the  hills  are  only  moderately 
productive.  Near  the  Arkansas  line  is  a  narrow  belt  of  fair  cotton  land. "  Only  about 
one-third  of  the  area  of  the  state  is  cultivated,  and  much  of  the  uncultivated  portion  is 
heavily  timbered.  The  trees  most  common  are  the  cottonwood,  hickory  _-iack  Avalnut, 
oak  of  many  varieties,  ash,  walnut,  sugar-maple,  hackberry,  elm,  sassafras,  dogwood, 
cedar,  cypress,  poplar,  sweet  gum,  etc.,  and,  near  the  Arkansas  border,  pine. 

In  1870  there  were  in  Missouri  21,707,220  acres  of  land  in  farms,  of  which  9,130,615 
acres  were  improved  and  12,576,605  unimproved.  The  estimated  value  of  farms  wr.s 
$392.908,047:  of  farming  implements  and  machinery,  $15,596,426;  value  of  farm  pro- 
ductions. $103,035,759;  of  orchard  products,  $2,617"463;  of  market-gardens,  $406,655; 
washes  paid,  $8.797,487;  forest  products,  $793,343;  value  of  home  manufactures, 
$1,737.606;  of'animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter,  $23,626,784;  value  of  all  live 
stock,  $84,285.273;  number  of  horses,  493,969:  mules  and  asses,  111,502;  milch  cows. 
398,515;  working  oxen,  65.825:  other  cattle,  689,355;  sheep,  1,352,001 :  swine.  2.306,480. 
The  wheat  crop  was  14,315,926  bushels;  rye,  559.532  bushels;  corn,  66.034,075  bushels; 
oats,  16.578,313  bushels;  barley,  269,240  bushels:  buckwheat,  36,252  bushels;  tobacco, 
12,320,483  Ibs. ;  cotton,  1,246  bales;  wool,  3,649,390  Ibs. :  peas  and  beans.  43.986  bushels; 
Irish  potatoes,  4,238,331  bushels;  sweet-potatoes,  241,253  bushels;  hay  sold,  615,611  tons; 
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milk  sold,  857,70-4  gallons;  clover  seed,  2,49-1  bushels;  hop?,  19,297  Ibs. ;  hemp,  2,818 
tons;  flax,  16,613  Ibs.;  flax  seed,  10,891  bushels;  wine,  836, 178  gallons;  butler,  14,455,825 
Ibs. ;  cheese,  204,090  Ibs. ;  maple  sugar,  110,980  Ibs. ;  maple  molasses,  1C, 347  gallons;  sor- 
ghum molasses,  1.7:50,171  gallons;  beeswax,  :)5,'»MS  Ibs. ;  honey,  1,150,444  Ibs.  In  1878 
the  live-stock  .-im  i  tioswere:  .Mules.  191,000.  valued  ,-n  xs.:;-j4,(5^-2;  o.xen  aii'l  other  cat- 
tle, 1,632,400,  valued  at  =  -0;  swine,  2,817,000,  valued  at  $6,2-36,896;  horses, 
627,300,  valued  at  $25,022,997;  cows,  510,200,  valued  at  s!J,lb8,3GO;  she  p,  1,290,400, 
valued  at  $2,081,276;  total  value  of  live  stock,  $75,208,231. 

The  sia!i.-tics  of  manufactures  in  the  slate  in  1870  are  as  follows:  Number  of  estab- 
lishment, 11,871;  persons  emploj'ed,  63,354,  of  whom  55,904  were  males  above  16 — 
8,884  females  above  16,  and  5,536  were  below  that  age;  capital  invested,  £80,257,244; 
wages  paid,  $31,055,445;  products,  $206,213,429.  The  principal  branches  of  manufac- 
ture, with  the  value  of  their  products  respectively,  wore:  Blacksmithing,  .$2.257,211; 
agricultural  implements,  $1,588,108;  bags  other  than  paper,  $5,037,250;  bunts  and  shoes, 
$4,099,552;  bakery  products,  $3,100,053;  brick,  $3,148,884;  bridge-building,  $2,072,620; 
carpentering  and  building,  $15,561,086;  railroad  cars,  $2,200,150;  carriages,  etc., 
$3,253,734;  men's  clothing,  $7,271,962;  women's  clothing,  $1,080,170;  confectionery, 
$1,274,855;  cooperage,  $2,234,581;  flouring  and  irrist-mill  products,  Sol.sy7.352;  furni- 
ture, $3,303,024';  iron,  forged  and  rolled,  §1,455,000;  pig-iron,  $2,991,618;  iron  castings, 
$1,182,255;  stoves,  heaters,  and  hollow  ware,  $2,981,350;  distilled  liquors,  $6,519.548; 
lumber,  planed  and  sawed,  $7,220,452;  sugar  refined,  $4,135,250;  animal  oil,  $4,100,000; 
patent  medicines  and  compounds,  $2,073,875;  printing  and  publishing,  $3,837,250;  sad- 
dlery and  harness,  $5,424,635;  sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  $2,563,416;  soap  and  candles, 
$1,794,100;  tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware,  $2,945,460;  tobacco  in  all  forms,  $10.415,  W4. 

The  mining  industries  of  Missouri,  with  their  products  respectively,  in  1870  were: 
Coal,  $2,011,820;  iron  ore,  $491,496;  lead,  $201,885;  stone,  $767,312— total,  $3,472,513; 
capital  invested,  $3,489,250;  persons  employed,  3,423.  The  lead  product  of  1873  was 
27,676,320,  valued  at  $1,902,747.  The  lead  industry  of  St.  Louis  amounts  to  nearly 
$5,000,000.  The  iron  ore  mined  in  the  state  in  1872  was  509,200  tons;  pig-iron  produced 
in  the  same  year,  87,176  tons;  zinc  ores  raised,  11,582,440  Ibs.  The  wine  products  6f 
the  state  are  believed  to  have  been  nearly  or  quite  quadrupled  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  number  of  miles  of  railroad  within  the  state  in  1875  was  3,521;  the  main  lines 
being  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Northern,  the  Pacific  of  Missouri,  and  branches, 
the  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain,  and  branches,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  the  Kansas 
City,  St.  Joseph  and  Council  Bluffs,  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph,  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Texas.  The  cost  of  roads  and  equipments  was  $141.791,312.  The  railroad  assess- 
ment of  the  state  for  taxes  in  1879  amounted  to  $23,270,093.  The  total  earnings  of  the 
roads  in  1878  amounted  to  $22,415,500.  There  is  a  total  of  about  1000  m.  of  steel-rail 
track  in  the  state. 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  state  in  1877  was  $17,248,000.  The  amount  of  property  in 
the  state  subject  to  taxation  was  $614,716,333,  of  which  about  $30,000,000  was  railroad 
property. 

The  commerce  of  Missouri  is  extensive.  Under  the  act  allowing  foreign  merchandise 
to  be  taken  in  bond  direct  to  interior  ports,  a  large  trade  has  sprung  up  in  St.  Louis, 
amounting  in  1873  to  $1,167,690.  St.  Joseph  and  Kansas  City  are  also  ports  of  delivery, 
belonging  to  the  department  of  Louisiana.  A  great  portion  of  the  produce  not  only  of 
this  state,  but  of  other  portions  of  the  northwest,  passes  through  St.  Louis  on  its  way  to 
market,  making  that  city  the  center  of  a  vast  domestic  trade. 

In  1875  there  were  in  the  state  35  national  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $9,195.300,  and  a 
circulation  of  $5,908,379.  There  were  at  the  same  time  45  state  banks,  wiih  a  capital 
of  $9,300,000,  and  56  savings  banks,  with  capital  and  deposits  amounting  to  $9,118,30(5; 
also  92  private  banking-houses.  The  number  of  fire  and  marine  insurance  companies  in 
1874  was  35,  of  which  18  were  mutual.  The  number  of  life  insurance  companies  was  5, 
of  which  2  were  mutual;  the  3  joint-stock  companies  had  an  aggregate  capital  of  $616.300, 
and  the  assets  of  all  the  companies  amounted  to  $12,589,884. 

The  school  system  of  Missouri  ranks  among  the  best.  In  St.  Louis,  and  some  of  the 
other  cities,  the.  schools  are  carefully  managed,  and  of  an  excellent  character.  The 
report  of  the  state  superintendent  for  "Jan.  1,  1875,  gives  the  following  statistics:  Num- 
ber of  school  districts,  7,483;  school-houses,  7.224,  valued  (aside  from  those  of  St.  Louis) 
at  $4,188,337;  school  property  in  the  whole  state,  $6,774,506:  number  of  schools,  7,461 
primary,  86  high,  and  282  colored — total,  7,829;  number  of  teachers,  males,  6.2*1; 
females,  3,395 — total,  9,676;  averase  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers,  $39.87;  of  female 
teachers,  $30.36.  The  school  funds  of  the  state  amount  to  $3,037,440.  The  district 
school-tax  in  1874  produced  the  sum  of  $1,514,387.  The  whole  amount  expended  for 
school  purposes  in  the  state  in  that  year,  outside  of  St.  Louis,  was  $2,189.8oO.  The 
number  of  persons  of  school  age  in  the  state  (5  to  21)  was  708,354,  of  whom  38,447  were 
colored.  There  were  three  normal  schools  for  white  teachers,  one  at  Kirksvillo  in  the  n. 
part  of  the  state,  one  at  Warrcnsburg,  in  the  s..  and  one  at  Cape  Girardeau,  in  the  s.e. 
Colored  teachers  are  trained  at  the  Lincoln  institute.  The  institutions  for  higher  edu- 
cation are  the  university  of  Missouri  at  Columbia.  willi  collegiate,  normal,  agricultural, 
and  mechanical,  mining  and  metallurgical,  legal,  medical,  and  chemical  department^: 
Washington  university  (non-sectarian)  at  St.  Louis,  with  an  endowment  of  $200.000,  and 
buildings  and  grounds  valued  at  $500,000;  college  of  Christian  brothers,  at  St.  Louis, 
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Roman  Catholic;  St.  Louts  university,  Roman  Catholic;  McGee  college,  at  College 
Mound.  Cumberland,  Presbyterian;  Christian  university  at  Canton,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Disciples;  Central  college  at  Fayette,  Southern  Methodist;  Hannibal  college  at 
Hannibal  ;  Drury  college  at  Springfield,  Congregational;  St.  Joseph's  college  at  St. 
Joseph,  Roman  Catholic;  St.  Paul's  College  at  Palmyra,  Protestant  Episcopal;  St.  Vin- 
cent's college  at  ('ape.Giranleau,  Roman  Catholic;  Lewis  college,  Glasgow,  Methodist; 
William  Jewell  college  at  Liberty,  Baptist;  Woodland  college  at  Independence,  Disci- 
pies;  \Vestminster  college  at  Fulton,  Presbyterian.  There  are  4  theological  schools, 
belonging  respectively  to  the  Lutherans,  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  and  Baptists, 
2  schools  of  law;  5  of  medicine,  1  one  of  which  is  homeopathic;  1  school  of  pharmacy, 
and  1  of  dentistry.  There  are  numerous  academies,  seminaries  for  girls,  and  other  pri- 
vate' schools  of  a  high  character,  most  of  them  under  the  control  of  some  religious  sect. 

The  public  institutions  for  special  classes  are  the  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at 
Fulton:  the  school  for  the  blind  at  St.  Louis;  the  state  lunatic  asylum  at  Fulton;  the 
state  penitentiary  at  Jefferson  City;  18  orphan  asylums,  8  of  them  under  Roman  Cath- 
olic control:  an  industrial  school  tor  girls,  and  a  home  for  the  friendless,  at  St.  Louis. 

The  libraries  of  the  state  in  1870  numbered  5,645,  and  contained  in  all  1,065,638  vol- 
umes; 1,742  of  these  libraries,  containing  498,996  volumes,  were  public;  and  3,903,  con- 
taining  5('i6,643  volumes,  were  private. 

The  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  1870  was  279,  of  which  21  were  dailies. 
5  tri-wecklies,  225  weeklies,  3  semi-monthlies,  23  monthlies,  and  1  quarterly.  In  1872 
the  whole  number  had  increased  to  289. 

The  number  of  church  organizations  in  1874  was  4.537;  of  church  edifices,  3,369; 
value  of  church  property,  $13,002,900;  number  of  church  members,  264,673.  The  chief 
denominations,  in  numerical  order,  are:  Methodists,  Baptists,  Disciples,  Presbyterians, 
Roman  Catholics,  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  Lutherans. 
Episcopalians,  Congrcgationalists,  Freewill  Baptists,  German  Reformed,  Unitarians, 
Evangelical  association,  Jews,  Swedenborgians,  Friends. 

The  capital  of  the  state  is  Jefferson  City.  The  principal  city,  St.  Louis,  is  the  largest 
in  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  next  largest  cities  and  towns  in  the  state  are  Kansas  City, 
St.  Joseph,  Hannibal,  St.  Charles,  Springfield,  Sedalia,  and  Lexington. 

The  constitution  now  in  force  was  adopted  in  1875.  The  governor  and  other  state  offi- 
cers are  elected  for  a  term  of  4  years.  The  state  election  occurs  biennially  on  the  Tues- 
day next  following  the  first  Monday  in  November.  The  legislature,  composed  of  a  sen- 
ate and  house  of  representatives,  meets  biennially  on  the  first  Wednesday  after  the  first 
day  of  January.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  5  judges,  elected  by  the  people  for  a 
term  of  10  years,  the  oldest  in  commission  being  chief-justice.  The  legislature  divides 
the  state  into  such  a  number  of  circuits  as  it  may  judge  the  public  convenience  requires, 
and  the  circuit  court  is  composed  of  one  judge  for  each  of  such  circuits,  elected  by  the 
people  of  said  circuit  for  a  term  of  12  years.  The  judges  of  the  county  courts  are 
elected  by  the  several  counties,  as  are  also  the  judges  of  probate.  The  compensation 
of  the  governor,  state  officers,  members  of  the  legislature,  and  of  the  judges  of  the  courts, 
is  fixed  by  the  legislature.  Special  courts  are  provided  for  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

The  electoral  votes  of  Missouri  for  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States 
have  been  cast  as  follows:  1824.  3  for  Clay  and  Jackson;  1828,  3  for  Jackson  and  Cal- 
houn;  1832,  4  for  Jackson  and  Van  Buren;  1836,  4  for  Van  Buren  and  Johnson;  1840,  4 
for  Van  Buren  and  Johnson;  1844,  7  for  Polk  and  Dallas;  1848,  7  for  Cass  and  Butler; 
is.")-:.  9  for  Pierce  and  King:  1856,  9  for  Buchanan  and  Breckenridge;  1860,  9  for  Doug- 
las and  H.  V.  Johnson;  18(34,  11  for  Lincoln  and  Andrew  Johnson;  1868.  11  for  Grant 
and  Colfax;  1872.  6  for  T.  A.  Hendricks,  8  for  B.  Gratz  Brown,  and  1  for  David  Davis, 
for  president;  and  6  for  B.  Gratz  Brown,  5  for  G.  W.  Julian,  3  for  J.  M.  Palmer,  and  1 
for  \V.  S.  Groesbeck,  for  vice-president;  1876,  15  for  Tilden  and  Hendricks;  1880,  15  for 
Hancock  and  English. 

MISSOU'RIA  INDIANS,  or  MISSOURIS,  a  tribe  thus  named  by  the  Illinois  Indians, 
hut  whose  designation  for  themselves  was  Nudarcha.  They  were  inhabitants  of  the 
region  of  the  lower  Missouri,  and  allies  of  the  Illinois,  and  afterwards  of  the  French.  In 
1  ?25  some  of  the  chiefs  of  this  tribe  went  to  France  with  the  French  commander  De 
Bourgmont,  and  a  sergeant  in  the  command  of  the  latter  married  a  girl  of  the  tribe. 
Yet  this  did  not  prevent  the  Missourias  from  assaulting  their  allies,  and  the  French — a  fort 
on  an  island  in  the  river — was  attacked  by  them,  and  the  entire  force  massacred.  The 
French  and  Missourias  afterwards  resumed  their  friendly  relations,  but  the  tribe  never 
willingly  accepted  the  English.  They  became  greatly  reduced,  however,  by  small-pox 
and  otherwise,  and  in  1805,  when  Lewis  and  Clarke  were  in  their  country,  they  numbered 
only  about  300  souls.  They  abandoned  their  old  camping-ground  and  dwelt  with  the 
O;t.-'fs,  and  both  these  tribes  were  eventually  removed  to  the  Big  Blue.  Their  number, 
whii'-h  was  708  in  1862.  had  been  reduced,  ten  years  later,  to  464. 

MrSSOURI  COMPROMISE,  the  proviso  contained  in  the  bill  admitting  Missouri 
into  the  union,  Feb.  28,  1821.  Up  to  the  time  when  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Missouri 
Avas  brought,  before  congress  in  the  session  of  1818-19,  an  equal  number  of  slave-holding 
and  non-slave-holding  slates  had  been  admitted.  Vermont,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois 
had  balanced  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi.  After  Alabama  was 
allorred  to  become  a  state,  without  prohibiting  slavery,  and  the  bill  for  the  admission  of 
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the  territory  of  Missouri  was  introduced,  TaHmad-e,  member  of  congress  from  New 
York,  moved  an  amendment,  which  was  parsed  ]>y  a  vote  of  87  to  7<J,  prohibit!, 
further  importation  ot  'slaves,  and  emancipating  slave  ( liildren  when  they  should  veaeh 
the  age  of  25.  A  few  days  afterwards  Ta\  lor  of  New  York,  by  way  of  compromise, 
proposed  to  amend  the  hill  setting  off  Arkansas  into  a  territory,  hv  a  proviso  that  slavery 
Bliould  not  be  extended  to  an}  part  of  the  territory  ceded  by  Frante  to  this  country  n.  of 
uil  '•',(>  lat.  His  amendment  met  with  bitter  opposition  from  both  northern  and  southern 
members,  and  was  withdrawn.  The  opponents  of  slavery  claimed  !!.at  the  question  had 
l«:en  settled  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  which,  in  creating  a  government  for  the  !Noithwe.-t 
territory,  provided  that  "  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  said 
!  Tritory  otherwise  than  in  punishment  for  crime."  They  maintained  that  the  I'nited 
States  did  not  recognize  slave  property,  whatever  might  be  the  laws  of  certain  states; 
and  they  urged  the  authority  of  Jefferson,  who  had  introduced  a  bill,  in  1784,  prohibiting 
slavery  in  the  territory  of  the  I'nited  Slates,  and  in  such  territory  as  might  thereafter  be 
annexed.  The  slave-holding  members,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  congress  had 
no  constitutional  right  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  territories,  and  that  such  a  prohibition 
would  violate  the  provision  guaranteeing  to  the  citizen  the  enjoyment  of  his  property. 
They  declared  that  the  south  would  go  out  of  the  union  rather  than  submit  to  the  pro- 
p.v>;d  restriction  The  senate  disagreed  with  the  house,  and  the  bill  failed  to  pass. 
Alabama  was  admitted  in  the  session  of  1819-20,  and  her  admission  was  followed  by  that 
of  .Maine.  Meantime  a  strong  public  feeling  against  slavery  had  been  growing  in  the 
middle  states  and  in  New  England.  In  1820  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  resolved  that 
(digress  had  the  right  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  territories;  and  the  legislatures  of  the 
other  middle  states,  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  passed  resolutions  to  the  same  effect.  The 
legislatures  of  the  slave-holding  states,  on  the  other  hand,  opposed  any  congressional 
restrictions  upon  slavery.  When  congress  met,  after  a  long  debate  the' senate,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Henry  Clay,  returned  the  Missouri  bill  to  the  house  with  the  clause 
prohibiting  slavery  in  that  state  stricken  out,  but  with  a  new  proviso  that  slavery  should 
not  thereafter  be  allowed  n.  of  36°  30'.  The  house  struck  out  the  restricting  clause  by  a 
vote  of  90  to  87,  and  passed  the  compromise  proviso  by  134  to  42.  The  result  was  to 
postpone  for  a  time  the  settlement  of  the  slavery  question.  The  compromise  was  virtu- 
ally destroyed  by  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bills  of  1854. 

MISSOURI  RIVER  (Mud  river),  a  river  of  the  United  States,  and  chief  affluent  of  the 
Mississippi,  rises  in  two  forks,  the  Jefferson  and  Gallatin,  in  the  Rocky  mountains, 
Dakota  territory,  lat.  45°  n.,  long,  about  112°  west.  Its  course  is  first  northerly  for 
500  m.,  then  easterly  1200,  then  south-easterly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  and  easterly 
to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi.  Its  length  from  its  source  to  the  Mississippi  is 
3,096  m. ;  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  4,506.  It  is  navigable  at  high  water  to  the  Great  falls, 
2,540  m.  from  the  Mississippi.  It  is  a  turbid,  rapid  stream,  with  a  vast  number  of  trilm- 
taiics.  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Osage,  the  Kansas,  the  Platte,  the  Cheyenne,  the  Yel- 
lowstone. The  upper  Missouri  is  remarkable  for  its  scenery;  at  411  m.  from  its  source 
it  enters  the  gates  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  a  gorge  of  5f  m.,  between  perpendicular 
vails  1200ft.  high  and  450  ft.  apart.  At  the  Great  falls,  145  m.  below,  the  river  fa  Ik 
357  ft.  in  a  series  of  rapids  and  cascades,  16^  m.  long.  The  largest  fall  is  87  ft.,  and 
the  scenery  is  full  of  grandeur. 

MISSOURI  RIVER  (ante),  drains  an  estimated  territory  of.  500,000  sq.  miles.  It 
joins  the  Mississippi  at  lat.  38°  50'  50"  n.,  and  long.  90"  13'  45"  w.  from  Greenwich. 
From  the  point  where  the  Kansas  enters  it,  its  course  is  nearly  e..  and  within  the  state  of 
Missouri.  Its  current,  in  this  part  of  its  course,  is  about  5  m.  an  hour.  The  frequency 
of  snags  makes  navigation  difficult.  The  banks  are  thickly  covered  with  woou. 
Between  fort  Leavenworth  and  its  mouth  three  considerable  rivers  discharge  into  it — the 
Kansas,  Grand  and  Osage,  all  of  which  are  navigable  for  150  to  200  miles.  From  the 
Kansas  to  40°  38'  n.  lat.  it  is  the  boundary  between  Missouri  and  the  Indian  territory; 
and  thence  to  the  Big  Sioux,  between  the  Indian  territory  and  Iowa.  The  Platte  dis- 
charges into  the  Missouri  through  three  channels,  its  waters  having  made  a  delta  at  its 
mouth.  Before  the  Platte,  at  least  five  smaller  streams— the  Big  and  Little  Nemaha, 
the  Nodaway,  the  Nishnabotana,  and  the  little  Tarkio— empty  into  the  Missouri.  The 
course  of  the'  river,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  to  the  Kansas,  and  from  fort  Pierre  to 
the  Big  Sioux,  is  s.e.  Its  general  direction  for  the  first  500  m.  is  n. ;  then  it  Hows 
e.n.e.  till  it  joins  the  White  Earth,  from  whose  mouth  its  general  course  is  s.e. 
At  a  distance  of  2,575  m.  from  its  mouth  occur  the  Great  falls,  where  it  descends  357  ft. 
in  16J  miles.  The  highest  of  these  falls  is  87  ft.,  and  between  and  below  them  is  a  series 
of  rapids.  At  a  distance  of  1216  m.  from  its  mouth  it  is  joined  by  the  Yellowstone,  its 
largest  tributary:  at  1310  m  from  its  mouth,  by  the  Cheyenne;  at  1130  m.  from  it* 
mouth,  by  the  White;  at  853  m.,  by  the  Biff  Sioux:  at  600  m.,  by  the  Platte;  at  340  m., 
by  the  Kansas;  at  240  m.,  by  the  Grand:  and  at  133  m.,  by  the  Osage.  It  is  subject  to 
Two  annual  floods,  one  cause'd  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  alluvial  prairies,  and 
occurring  in  May;  the  other,  occurring  iu  June,  is  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  moun- 
tain snows. 

MISSOURI.  UNIVERSITY  OF,  at  Columbia,  near  the  center  of  the  state,  was  organ- 
ized  in  1840.  It  has  received  the  trails  of  Missouri's  portion  of  the  national  grant  of 
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<••>: icl  made  by  congress  in  18(52  for  the  establishment  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  upon  tins  foundation  it  was  reorganized  iu  1866.  It  eni'Taces  seven 
•  !  p  irtments: — 1.  The  college  proper,  founded  in  1840;  2.  the  normal  school,  opened  in 
I*  '.^:  '6.  the  agricultural  and  inuchanical  college:  4.  the  school  of  mines  and  metallurgy 
;.t  Rolla,  established  in  1871;  5.  the  college  of  law,  organized  in  1873;  6.  the  college  of 
medicine,  organized  in  1873;  7.  the  department  of  analytic  and  applied  chemistry.  The 
university  is  governed  by  a  board  of  curators,  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  It  is  open  to  students  of  both  sexes.  It  had, 
in  1878,  20  instructors;  and,  in  all  the  departments,  418  students.  Samuel  S.  Laws,  LL.D., 
president. 

31 1ST.     See  FOG. 

MISTAKE  is  a  ground  in  law  for  having  a  contract  reformed,  and  may  be  set  up  in 
some  cases  as  a  defense;  but  a  mere  mistake  as  to  the  legal  effect  of  a  deed  or  contract 
is  in  general  not  regarded  as  a  ground  for  redress.  When  money  has  been  paid  by  a 
mistake  as  to  some  important  fact,  it  may  be  recovered  back  from  the  party  to  whom  it 
wa-  so  paid  by  an  action  for  money  had  and  received;  but  if  the  mistake  was  made  in  a 
matter  of  law,  it  cannot  be  recovered  back. 

MISTAKE  (ant?'},  in  law,  is  defined  by  Story  as  some  unintentional  act,  omission,  or 
error,  arising  from  ignorance,  surprise,  imposition,  or  misplaced  confidence.  In  courts 
of  equity,  as  of  law,  the  maxim  applies,  Jgnomntui  facti  excusat;  ignorantiu  juris  non 
,  vusat — ignorance  of  the  fact,  not  of  the  law,  excuses.  Thus  where  one  word  has  by 
clerical  mistake  been  substituted  for  another,  equity  will  remedy  the  mistake;  but  where 
the  parties  have  knowingly  used  a  certain  form  of  language  believing  that  its  legal  effect 
is  different  from  what  it  is  in  reality,  they  have  no  such  remedy.  If  the  parties  be 
ignorant  as  regards  a  fact  and  aware  of  their  ignorance,  yet  intend  to  risk  the  result,  or, 
knowing  the  facts,  intend  to  compromise  both  the  law  and  the  facts,  then  courts  will 
not  regard  the  fact  that  one  party  profited  less  by  the  contract  than  he  had  expected. 
Where  an  estate  was  supposed  by  both  vendor  and  vendee  to  belong  to  the  vendor  under 
th:-  law  of  real  property,  and  was  sold  in  that  belief,  the  court,  notwithstanding  that 
the  mistake  seemed  to  be  one  of  law,  ordered  the  purchase-money  to  be  refunded.  A 
mistake  as  to  the  law  of  a  foreign  country  is  considered  to  be  of  fact  and  not  of  law,  as 
public  policy  does  not  make  it  necessary  that  a  citizen  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
iaws  of  o:hcr  countries  than  his  own.  A  trifling  or  immaterial  mistake  will  not  be 
regarded  as  ground  for  disturbing  a  written  agreement.  Specific  performance  will  not 
be  enforced  when  it  is  clear  that  the  defendant  through  a  mistake  not  resulting  from 
mere  carele- -ness  has  entered  into  a  contract  materially  different  from  what  he  had 
intended.  The  instrument  or  contract  may  be  ordered  to  be  re-executed,  or  may  be 
rescinded  altogether.  Thus  where  a  solicitor,  in  writing  a  conveyance,  inserted  double 
the  sum  intended  as  purchase-money,  he  was  compelled  to  re-execute  the  deed.  An 
award  of  arbitrators  b:ised  on  a  mistake  of  fact  will  be  rescinded  by  a  court;  and  even 
when  ba-ed  on  a  mistake  in  law,  if  the  questions  of  law  were  not  especially  referred  to 
them.  An  important  exception  to  the  rule  that  mistake  of  law  does  not  excuse  exists  in 
those  cases  where  the  defendant  has  voluntarily  entered  into  a  promise  to  perform  some 
act,  such  as  paying  a  note  or  accepting  a  bill  of  exchange,  because  he  supposes  himself 
legally  bound  to  do  so,  the  fact  being  that  he  is  not.  That  is  to  say,  no  mere  waiver  of 
a  1,'gal  defense,  ignorantly  made,  will  compromise  the  rights  of  the  maker.  Often  an 
instrument  may  be  so  construed  by  the  court  as  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  parties, 
but  in  such  case  the  construction  must  be  supported  by  the  instrument  itself  and  not  by 
external  evidence;  thus  where  there  is  a  deed  of  certain  laud,  it  is  allowable  to  explain 
what  is  meant  by  the  description  of  boundaries  or  the  relative  ownership  of  several 
vendees;  but  if  it  be  alleged  that  one  piece  of  property  has  been  mistakenly  described  in 
place  of  another,  the  deed  cannot  be  rectified  by  mere  construction  of  a  eoiirt  of  law,  but 
special  action  must  be  had  in  equity.  Where  there  is  any  element  of  fraud  or  surprise 
involved,  or  where  the  case  is  one  connected  with  trusts,  equity  will  go  very  far  in  cor- 
recting the  results  of  mistakes. 

MISTLETOE  (Anglo-Sax,  misteltan,  Ger.  mintel;  the  tan  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  name 
means  a  tine  or  prong,  a  shoot  of  a  tree;  mistel  is  of  uncertain  etymology,  but  probably 
the  same,  in  meaning  at  least,  as  the  Latin  riscus).  a  genus  (riscum)  of  small  parasitical 
slii-ubs  of  the  natural  order  lomnthacece.  This  order  is  exogenous,  and  contains  more 
than  400  known  species,  mostly  tropical  and  parasites.  The  leaves  are  entire,  almost 
nerveless,  thick  and  fleshy,  and  without  stipules.  The  flowers  of  many  species  are 
showy.  The  calyx  arises  from  a  tube  or  rim,  which  sometimes  assumes  tlie  appearance 
of  a  calyx,  and  is  so  regarded  by  many  botanists;  what  others  deem  the  colored  calyx 
being  viewed  by  them  as  a  corolla  of  four  or  eight  petals  or  segments.  Within  this  are 
the  stamens,  as  numerous  as  its  divisions,  and  opposite  to  them.  The  ovary  is  one- 
celled,  with  a  solitary  ovule;  the  fniit  one-seeded,  generally  succulent. — The  only  British 
species  of  this  order  is  the  COMMON  MISTLETOE  (V.  album},  a  native  also  of  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  growing  on  many  kinds  of  trees,  particularly  on  the  apple,  and  others 
botanically  allied  to  it,  as  the  pear,  service,  and  hawthorn ;  "sometimes,  also,  on  syca- 
mores, limes,  poplars,  locust-trees,  and  firs,  but  very  rarely  on  oaks  (contrary  to*  the 
common  belief).  It  is  very  plentiful  in  some  parts  of 'the  south  of  England,  its  evergreen 
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leaves  giving  a  peculiar  appe<.i'ance  to  (he  orchards  in  winter,  when  the  bushes  of  mistle- 
lo;;  are  very  con.-picuoiis  among  tiie  naked  branches  of  the  trees;  but  it  is  very  local.  It 
is  in  it  a  n  itive  of  Scot  land,  though  found  naturali/.ed  in  various  places.  The  steins  are 
<l(<-/ii>t"//t'>iix  (i.e.,  divide  by  forking):  the  leaves  are  opposite,  of  a  yellowish-green  color, 
Obovate-lanceolate,  obtuse.  The  nowew  are  inconspicuous,  and  grow  in  small  heads  at 
the  ends  and  in  the  divisions  of  the  branches,  the  male  and  female  flowers  on  separate 
plant.-.  Tlie  berries  are  about  the  si/e  of  currants,  while,  translucent,  and  full  of  a  very 
viscid  juice,  which  serves  to  attadi  the  seeds  to  branches,  when/  they  take  root  when 
they  germinate,  the  radicle-always  turning  toward  the  branch,  whether  on  its  upper  or 
under  side.  The  mistletoe  derives  its  nourishment  from  the  living  tissue  of  the  tree  on 
which  it  grows,  and  from  which  it  seems  to  spring  as  if  it  were  one  of  its  own  branches. 
The  berries  are  a  favorite  food  of  thrushes.  Bird-lime  is  made  from  them  and  from 
the  bark.  The  mistletoe  was  intimately  connected  with  many  of  the  super.-!  itions  of  the 
ancient  Germans  and  of  the  British  Druids.  In  the  northern  mythology,  Balder  is  said 
to  have  been  slain  with  a  spear  of  mistletoe.  Among  the  Celts  the  mistletoe  which  grew 
on  the  oak  was  in  peculiar  esteem  for  magical  virtues.  Traces  of  the  ancient  regard  for 
the  mistletoe  stdl  remain  in  some  old  English  and  German  customs,  as  kissing  under  the 
mi-tletoe  at  Christmas.  The  mistletoe  was  at  one  time  in  high  repute  as  a  remedy  for 
epilepsy  and  convulsions,  but  it  seems  to  possess  no  decided  medicinal  properties. — 
Loranttiu*  fcuropceus,  a  shrub  very  similar  to  the  mistletoe,  but  with  flowers  in  racemes, 
is  plentiful  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  very  frequently  grows  on  oaks. — 
L.  odoratus,  a  Nepaulese  species,  has  very  fragrant  flowers. 

MISTEAL,  MISTHAOU,  or  MAESTKAL,  the  Provei^al  designation  of  the  caurus  or 
car  UK  of  the  Romans,  is  a  n.w.  wind  which  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  prevails  on  the 
s.  coast  of  France.  Its  approach  is  heralded  by  a  sudden  change  of  the  temperature 
from  the  most  genial  warmth  to  piercing  cold;  the  air  is  felt  to  be  purer  and  more  easily 
inhaled,  the  azure  of  the  sky  is  undimmed  by  cloud,  and  the  stars  shine  by  night  with 
extraordinary  and  sparkling  brightness;  this  last  appearance  is  an  infallible  prognostic. 
The  mistral  then  comes  in  sudden  gusts,  struggling  with  the  local  aerial  currents,  but  its 
fast-increasing  violence  soon  overcomes  all  opposition.  In  a  few  hours  it  has  dried  up 
the  soil,  dispersed  the  vapors  of  the  atmosphere,  and  raised  a  dangerous  tumult  among 
the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  mistral  blows  with  its  greatest  force  from  the  end 
of  autumn  to  the  beginning  of  spring,  and  causes  much  damage  to  the  fruit-trees  in 
blossom,  and  often  to  the  field-crops.  It  is  a  terror  to  the  mariners  of  the  gull's  of  Lyons 
and  Valence,  and  even  the  most  hardy  seaman  makes  all  haste  to  a  harbor  of  retuge. 
The  most  probable  cause  of  the  mistral  is  the  derangement  of  atmospheric  equilibrium 
produced  by  the  cold  condensed  air  of  the  Alps  and  Cevenues  rushing  in  to  supply 
the  vacuum  produced  by  the  expansion  of  the  air  in  the  warm  southern  provinces  of 
France  and  on  the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  wind  is  very  appropriately 
denominated  by  the  Italians  maestro. 

MISTRAL,  FREDERIC,  b  in  Provence,  near  Saint-Ecmy,  1830;  son  of  a  rich  farmer; 
educated  at  the  colleges  of  Avignon  and  Montpellier,  and  student  of  law,  but  not  there- 
after practicing  it.  His  fame  rests  on  his  devotion  to  the  revival  of  Proven9al  literature, 
especially  poetry.  Co-laborer  in  1852  on  the  journal  Li  Prouvenfalo,  he  became  known 
at  once  both  as  critic  and  poet.  His  poems  are  La  Belle  cCAout;  Lafolle  Avoine;  I'Odo 
au  Mistral;  Amertume;  La  Course  de  Taurreau;  Minille;  and  Calendin. 

MISTBET  TA,  a  t.  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  67  m.  w.s.w.  of  Messina,  capital  of  a  district. 
Pop.  '71,  11,218.  It  occupies  a  healthy  situation  near  the  northern  coast  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  river  Nebroden. 

MITAKS3ARA  is  the  name  of  several  commentatorinl  works  in  Sanskrit,  for  instance, 
of  a  commentary  on  the  text-book  of  the  Vedanta  philosophy,  of  a  commentary  on  the 
Mimfmsa  work  of  Kumilrila,  of  a  commentary  on  the  Br'ihadaran'yaka  (see  VEDA),  etc. 
The  most  renowned  work,  however,  bearinsr  this  title  is  a  detailed  commentary  by  Vij- 
n&nrs'wara  (also  called  Vijnananatha),  on  the  law-book  of  Yajnavalkya  (q.v.):  and  its 
authority  and  influence  are  so  great  that  "  it  is  received  in  all  the  schools  of  Hindu  law 
from  Benares  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  India  as  the  chief  ground- 
work of  the  doctrines  which  they  follow,  and  as  an  authority  from  which  they  rarely 
dissent"  fcf.  two  treatises  on  the  Hindu  law  of  inheritance,  translated  by  II.  T.  C'ole- 
brooke,  Calcutta,  1810).  Most  of  the  other  renowned  law-hooks  of  recent  date,  such  as 
the  Smr'iti-Chandrika,  which  prevails  in  the  s.  of  India,  the  Chintfiman'i,  Virarnitrodaya. 
and  Mayflkha,  which  are  authoritative  severally  in  Mithila,  Benares,  and  with  the  Mah- 
rattas,  generally  defer  to  the  decisions  of  theMitakshara;  the  Dayablulga  of  JimiUavahana 
alone,  which  is  adopted  by  the  Bengal  school,  differs  on  almost  every  disputed  point 
from  the  Mitakshara.  and  does  not  acknowledge  its  authority.  The  Mit.lkshara.  follow- 
ing the  arrangement  of  its  text-work,  the  code  of  Yajnavalkya.  treats  in  its  first,  pirt  of 
duties  in  general;  in  its  second,  of  private  and  administrative  law;  in  its  third,  of  purifi- 
cation, penance,  devotion,  and  so  forth;  but,  since  it  frequently  quotes  other  legislators, 
expounding  their  texts,  and  contrasting  them  with  those  of  Yainavalkya.  it  is  not  merely 
a  commentary,  but  supplies  the  place  of  a  regular  digest.  The  text  of  the  Mitilk^hnra 
)i:i<  been  edited  several  timrs  in  India.  An  excellent  translation  of  its  chapter  "  On 
Inheritance"  was  published  by  Colebrooke  in  the  work  above  referred  to;  and  its  expla- 
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naiion  of  Yfijnavalkya  is  followed  by  the  same  celebrated  scholar  in  his  Digest  of  Hindu 
Late  (3  vols.  Calcutta  and  London,  1801),  when  translating  passages  from  this  aucieut 
author. 

MITAU.     See  MITTAU,  ante. 

MITCIIEL,  JOHN.  1815-7.");  b.  Ireland;  son  of  a  Unitarian  minister;  graduated  in. 
1836  at  Trinity  college.  Dublin;  and  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  practiced  for  sev- 
eral years,  when  he  removed  to  Dublin  and  became  editor  of  the  Nation.  He  now  began 
to  display  a  rebellious  spirit,  and  wrote  articles  of  a  revolutionary  tendency,  thus  falling 
under  the  suspicion  and  displeasure  of  the  government.  He  was  at  this  time  in  partner- 
ship with  Gavin  Duffy,  but  quarreled  with  him,  and  about  1847  originated  the  publica- 
tion entitled  The  United  Ir-shnniit,  which  was  suppressed  after  a  brief  existence,  and 
Mitchel  was  sent  to  Australia  under  sentence  for  14  years.  He  escaped  from  the  penal 
colony  Jan.  3,  1N52,  and  succeeded  in  getting  transportation  to  New  York,  where  he 
founded  a  weekly  newspaper  called  the  Citizen.  He  suffered  from  the  climate,  and  after- 
wards took  up  his  resilience  in  Tennessee,  publishing  there  a  paper  called  the  Southern 
<Jitiz<:»,  which  became  notorious  from  its  open  advocacy  of  the  re-establishment  of  the 
slave  trade.  During  the  rebellion  he  was  in  Richmond,  Va.,  where  he  edited  the  Exam- 
iner newspaper.  He  returned  to  l\ew  York  at  the  close  of  the  war;  made  a  visit  to  Ire- 
land; and,  in  1875,  after  he  had  again  settled  in  Xew  York,  was  returned  to  parliament 
from  Tipperary,  but  being  disqualified,  did  not  take  his  seat.  He  once  more  went  to 
Ireland,  however,  where  lie  died.  He  published  several  works  upon  Irish  subjects. 

MITCHELjORMsrsY  M<  KMGHT,  LL.D., 1810-62;  b.  Ky. ;  received  an  excellent  education 
when  very  young,  being  a  good  Greek  and  Latin  scholar  and  mathematician  when  only 
12  years  of  age.  He  entered  West  Point  as  a  cadet  in  1825,  and  after  graduating  in  1829, 
acted  as  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  military  academy  during  the  succeed- 
ing two  years.  He  practiced  law  in  Cincinnati  from  1832  to  1834;  and  for  the  next  ten 
years  was  professor  of  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  astronomy  in  the  Cincinnati  col- 
lege. In  1836  and  '37  he  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Little  Miami  railroad.  He  interested 
himself  greatly  in  astronomy,  and  took  an  important  part  in  procuring  the  erection  of 
an  observatory  in  Cincinnati,  of  which,  when  completed,  he  became  the  director,  combin- 
ing with  this  position,  in  1850,  the  directorship  of  the  Dudley  observatory  in  Albany. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  he  entered  the  military  service,  being  commissioned  a 
brig.gen.  of  volunteers  in  Aug.,  1861,  and  ordered  to  take  command  of  the  department 
of  Ohio.  He  received  his  promotion  to  a  major-generalship  on  account  of  a  brilliant 
movement  in  April,  1862.  He  made  a  forced  march  into  Alabama,  and  after  a  sharp 
engagement  near  Bridgeport,  captured  the  railroad  between  Corinth  and  Chattanooga. 
In  September  he  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  department  of  the  south,  but  before 
he  had  time  to  commence  active  operations,  was  attacked  by  yellow  fever,  and  died. 
Gen.  Mitchei  had  obtained  a  high  reputation  as  an  astronomer,  and  was  remarkably 
successful  as  a  mechanician  in  the  construction  of  astronomical  apparatus  and  instru- 
ments of  precision.  He  made  several  important  astronomical  discoveries,  including, 
with  exactness,  that  of  the  period  of  rotation  of  the  planet  Mars.  Hs  wrote  The  Planet- 
«;•//  nini  .yv<  ttar  11  '<» -ids.  and  a  Popular  Astronomy;  and,  as  early  as  1846,  published  an  astro- 
nomical periodical  entitled  The  Sidereal  Messenger. 

MITCHELL,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Georgia,  having  the  Flint  river  on  the  w.  and  n.w. ;  500 
sq.m. ;  pep.  '80,  9,392.  It  is  intersected  by  a  division  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  railroad. 
The  soil  is  generally  fertile  and  the  surface  level.  Productions  are  Indian  corn,  oats, 
sweet-potatoes,  butter,  cotton,  and  sorghum  molasses.  Co.  seat,  Camilla. 

MITCHELL,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Iowa,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Minnesota;  431  sq.m.;  pop. 
'80.  14.361.  It  is  crossed  by  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  and  Minnesota  railroad.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  producing  liberally  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  hay. 
There  are  manufactories  of  carriages  and  wagons,  and  agricultural  implements;  and 
woolen,  saw.  and  flour  mills.  Co.  seat,  Mitchell. 

MITCHELL,  a  co.  in  n.  central  Kansas,  watered  by  the  Solomon  river;  720  sq.m.; 
pop.  '80,  14,913.  The  surface  comprises  prairie  laud,  very  fertile;  principal  product, 
Indian  corn.  Co.  seat,  Beloit. 

MITCHELL,  a  co.  of  n.w.  North  Carolina,  bounded  on  thew.  and  n.w.  by  the  Unaka 
mountain*!,  which  separate  it  from  Tennessee,  and  on  the  s.w.  by  Nolichucky  river;  530 
sq.m. :  pop.  '80,  9,435.  This  county  is  important  for  its  rich  mines  of  mica,  the  working 
of  which  forms  a  most  valuable  industry.  Iron  and  asbestus  are  also  found;  and  fffrests  of 
various  kinds  of  timber  cover  the  mountains.  The  productions  are  Indian  corn,  wheat, 
rye,  potatoes,  wool,  and  butter.  Co.  seat,  Bakersville. 

MITCHELL.  DOXAT/D  GRANT,  b.  Conn..  1814;  educated  at  Yale,  and  called  to  the 
bar.  He  made  a  European  tour,  and  published  the  fruits  of  his  observations  in  1847, 
under  the  title  of  Fresh  Gleanings;  or,  n  New  Sheaf  from  the  Old  Fields  of  Continental 
Europe.  This  work  appeared  with  the  pseudonym  of  "Ik  Marvel,"  which  the  author 
has  since  retained.  He  visited  Europe  during  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1848, 
which  suLr£re<ted  his  next  book.  The  Battle  Summer,  which  came  out  in  1849.  The  next 
year  he  published  anonymously.  The  T^rnnette,  a  mild  social  satire.  In  the  same  year 
appeared  his  Reveries  of  a  Baclielor,  his  most  successful  book,  and  which  has  been  trans- 
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lated  into  French.  In  1S51  he  published  T>rf<<<n-l.ife.  a  Fnblf  ftfUie  Reasons.  In  1853  he 
\v:is  appointed  I'.  S.  consul  at,  Venice,  whence  he  returned  in  1.S55,  ;uid  h;is  since  lived 
on  a  farm  at  Edgewo*od,  near  New  Haven.  This  farm  he  has  made  the  subject  of  two 
of  his  hooks,  .)///  /•<//•;/(.<;/'  Wi/i  ir»i>,l,  iso:;,  and  |!W  Dmjxdt  Edi/cirood,  1864.  His  later 
publication:-  are  &£0i  Stvriet,  lMi.~;;  /;,/ ,•/,//•  ,/•////<.-•,  a  novel,  which  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  tl.e  Atlantic  M"ntli!>/;  and  I'm-nl  ^ImHix.  IsfJT.  His  style  is  modeled  upon  that 
of  Washington.  Irving,  and  though  sulliciently  graceful,  is  sometimes  felt  to  lack  relief. 

MITCHELL,  ELISHA,  D.D..  179:5-1857;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1813; 
was  tutor  then;  1816-18;  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  North  Carolina  in 
1817-25,  and  afterwards  of  chemistry;  was  ordained  a  minister  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  1821.  He  was  for  some  time  state  surveyor.  In  18:55  he  ascended  the  Black 
mountains  of  North  Carolina,  and  ascertained  that  they  were  the  highest  in  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Hooky  mountains,  estimating  the  principal  peak,  Clingman's  peak,  to 
be  6,476  ft.  above  the  sea.  In  1844  he  again  made  the  ascent,  and  made  the  height  6,672 
ft.  This  being  disputed,  he  made  a  third  ascent  iu  1857  of  one  of  the  heights,  and  was 
killed  by  a  fall  from  a  precipice.  He  was  buried  on  its  summit.  This  is  called  iu  North 
Carolina  Ml.  Mitchell,  or  Mitchell's  high  peak. 

MITCHP^LL,  JOHN,  b.  England;  a  physician  who  settled  at  Urbana,  Va.,  about  1700, 
and  gained  recognition  as  a  botanist,  and  after  whom  the  Mitchelli  rcpi-nx  was  named  by 
Linnaeus.  In  1755  he  prepared  a  map  of  the  British  and  French  dominions  in  North 
America;  and  he  also  wrote,  among  other  papers  that  attracted  general  attention,  The 
Contest  in  America  between  Great  Britain  and  Franca,  and  an  essay  on  The  C'auwx  of  the 
Different  Colors  of  People  in  Different?  Climates.  After  his  death  in  London  in  1793,  a 
manuscript  written  by  him  on  the  yellow  fever  in  Virginia  in  1742,  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  was  found  of  much  service  by  Dr.  Rush  of  Philadelphia 
in  his  experiments  in  the  epidemic  of  1793. 

MITCHELL,  JOHN  I.,  b.  Penn.,  1837;  was  educated  at  the  university  at  Lewisburg,  in 
Union  co.,  Penn.;  and,  graduating  in  1858,  read  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  he  enlisted  in  the  136th  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  and  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  capt.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  lie  settled  at  Wellsboro, 
Tioga  co.,  Perm.,  and  practiced  law.  In  1868  he  was  elected  district-attorney  of  the 
county,  and  having  served  his  term,  was,  in  1871,  elected  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
house  of  representatives.  He  was  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee,  served  continu- 
ously until  18?6,  and  became  the  recognized  leader  of  the  republican  parly  in  the  house. 
In  1876  he  was  elected  a  member  of  congress,  and  was  re-elected  in  1878,  but  declined  a 
renomination  in  1880.  In  Feb.,  1881,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  senate  for 
Pennsylvania,  after  a  bitter  and  protracted  contest,  in  wrhich  a  number  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  the  state  were  candidates. 

MITCHELL,  JOHN  KEAKSLEY,  1796-1858;  b.  Va. ;  educated  at  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania,  and,  after  making  three  voyages  to  China  as  surgeon  of  a  ship,  began  to 
practice  medicine  in  Philadelphia.  In  1824  he  lectured  on  medicine  and  physiology  at 
the  Philadelphia  institute,  where  he  became  professor  of  chemistry  in  1826.  He  accepted 
the  chair  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  at  the  Jefferson  medical  college  in 
1841.  Besides  many  contributions  to  scientific  periodicals  he  published:  Saint  Helena, 
a  Poem  by  a  Yankee.  1821;  Indecision  and  other  Poems,  1839;  On  the  Gryptogamou»  Ori- 
gin of  Malarious  a.id  Epidemic  Fevers,  1849;  and  a  collection  of  his  essays  appeared  in 
1858. 

MITCHELL,  MARIA,  b.  Mass.,  1818;  of  Quaker  parents.  Her  father,  a  school- 
teacher in  Nantucket,  gave  much  attention  to  astronomy,  in  which  his  daughter  at  an 
early  age  became  greatly  interested.  She  devoted  study  especially  to  nebulae  and  comets ; 
and  in  1847  she  published  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  a  new  telescopic  comet,  for 
which  she  received  from  the  king  of  Denmark  a  gold  medal.  During  the  next  ten  years 
•he  was  employed  by  the  coast  survey,  and  assisted  in  compiling  the  nautical  almanac. 
In  1857  she  traveled  in  Europe,  visiting  the  principal  observatories  and  astronomers;  and 
in  1865  she  became  professor  of  astronomy  in  Vassar  college.  Miss  Mitchell  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  association  for  the  advancement  of  science,  and  also  of  the  Ameri- 
can academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  of  which  she  was  the  first  female  member  admitted. 
A  short  biography  of  her  may  be  found  in  Woman's  Record  of  Distinguished  Women,  by 
Mrs.  Ha  rah  J.  Hale. 

MITCHELL,  NAHUM,  1769-1853;  b.  Mass.;  a  descendant  of  Experience  Mitchell, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  first  New  England  settlement;  graduated  at  Harvard,  class  of 
1789;  was  a  teacher  in  early  youth,  and  having  studied  law  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1792,  and  commenced  practice  in  his  native  town,  East  Bridgewater.  In  1811  he  was 
appointed  justice  of  the  circuit  court  of  common  pleas  for  the  s.  circuit,  and  in  1819 
chief-just  ice,  holding  the  office  for  two  years.  He  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  community, 
and  by  members  of  the  profession  in  his  native;  state  and  in  Maine,  and  was  placed  in 
many  responsible  positions.  In  1798,  and  for  several  consecutive  sessions,  he  was  elected 
representative  to  the  general  court;  member  of  congress  1803-5,  state  senator  1813-14, 
and  member  of  the  executive  council  1814-20.  In  1839  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
general  court,  this  time  from  Boston,  to  which  city  he  had  removed.  In  1827  he  was 
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Chairman  of  Hie  railroad  commission  which  surveyed  the  route  of  the  Boston  and  Albany 
railroad.  He  was  at  one  time  librarian  and  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  historic;,]  -ociety, 
and  was  for  some  years  president  of  the  Bible  society  of  Plymouth  county.  Endowed  with 
inimical  talent  of  "a  high  order  and  a  passion  for  the  art,  a>sociatcd  with  Mr.  Bartholo- 
mew Brown  lie  published  The  Brid<it-trati  /•  ('»/>'<  ction  vf  ^icrul,  Music,  for  many  years  the 
standard  musical  publication  of  Xe\v  England,  the  sale  reaching  100,000  copies.  In 
1840  he  published  a>istory  of  the  Early  -  <t  0f  Bridgewater,  with  genealogical  tables, 

the  iirst  American  publication  of  the  kind. 

MITCHELL,  PETER,  Hon..  b.  Xcw  Brunswick,  1824;  educated  in  his  native  place 
of  Xewca>tic,  served  his  county  two  terms  (5  years)  in  the  provincial  parliament,  entering 
public  life  in  1856.  and  was  appointed  life-member  of  the  legislative  council.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  executive  governm'-nt  of  Xew  Brunswick  in  1858  in  the  discontented 
political  condition  of  the  British  American  provinces  in  relation  to  the  relative  political 
influence!  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  in  1*64  suffered  defeat  with  his  government, 
which  favored  by  a  large'  majority  a  federal  union  of  the  whole  of  British  America  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  including  Prince  Edward's  Island  and  Newfoundland,  which, 
latter,  however,  refiiM-d  to  co-operate.  He  was  appointed  delegate  to  Canada  and  Eng- 
land on  this  subject  and  that  of  the  Intercolonial  railway  from  Halifax  to  Quebec.  In 
18C5,  associated  with  the  hon.  R.  D.  Wilmot,  mayor  of  >jt.  John's,  he  formed  an  admin- 
istration in  order  to  test  the  opinion  of  the  province  ou  the  question  of  confederation, 
and  was  president  of  the  executive  committee.  When  the  vote  was  taken,  confederation 
was  carried  #3  to  8.  He  was  an  ardent  promoter  of  British  union,  and  rendered  essen- 
tial -crvici-  by  his  writings  and  public  speeches.  In  Julj;,  1867,  he  was  given  the  posi- 
tion of  minister  of  marine  and  fisheries  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Dominion  government. 

MITCHELL,  S.  WEIR,  M.D.,  b.  Philadelphia,  1829;  educated  at  Jefferson  medical 
college.  He  has  since  practiced  in  Philadelphia,  making  a  specialty  of  nervous  diseases. 
Among  his  writings  are:  Injuries  ofthtNerces;  Nurte  and  Patient;  Fat  and  Blood;  and 
two  volumes  of  magazine  stories. 

MITCHELL,  SAMTKL  AUGUSTUS,  1792-1868;  b.  Conn. ;  a  writer  on  geographical  sub- 
jects; passed  his  childhood  in  Connecticut,  and  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
labored  -i-*  years  in  cn.-mugraphical  research.  He  prepared  text-books  of  geography  for 
the  use  of  schools,  maps  and  treatises  considered  superior  to  all  others  of  their  date.  In 
1846  lie  publi.-hed  U>  /><  ral  View  of  the  World;  in  1851,  Universal  Atlas,  76  sheets,  form- 
ing a  series  of  130  map>,  plans,  and  sections;  in  1852,  Pocket  Maps,  53  in  number; — in 
All  24  works,  400,000  copies  of  which  have  been  sold  in  one  year. 

MITCHELL.  Sir  THOMAS  Lrvixr.sTON-F,.  ixc.i...  1792-1855;  b.  Scotland;  son  of  John 
Mitchell.  His  family  altered  its  name  of  Mitchell  upon  its  intermarriage  with  tiie  Liv- 
ingstones Thomas  Mitchell  began  his  service  in  the  British  army  in  the  Portugal  cam- 
paign of  1808,  and  at  the  close  of  the  peninsular  war  had  been  promoted  maj.  He 
was  then  sent  to  make  surveys  and  plans  of  the  peninsular  battle-fields.  In  1827  lie 
published  (jutHm*  nf  it  Xt/atem  of  Surveying  for  Geographical  anil  Military  Purpose*,  and 
was  7nade  deputy  surveyor-general  of  Xew  South  Wales.  Besides  the  routine  work  of 
this  oflice,  he  led  a  number  of  exploring  expeditions  into  the  interior  of  Australia.  In 
1881-32  he  discovered  Ihe  Pell  river  and  the  Xanirnoy.  In  1835  he  traced  the  course  of 
'he  river  Darling,  which  he  followed,  in  1836,  as  far  as  the  Murray  river,  with  which  it 
unites.  In  the  same  expedition  he  followed  the  Glenelg  river  to  the  ocean.  He  gave 
the  world  the  results  of  his  explorations  in  his  Three  Expeditions  into  the  Interior  of  East- 
ern Australia,  etc.,  which  appeared  in  1838.  He  came  to  England  to  take  charge  of  this 
work  and  of  his  Map  of  the  Colony  of  New  Smith  Wales  in" their  passage  through  the 
press,  and  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit  was  knighted.  He  also  received  the  degree  of 
D.C.I,,  from  Oxford,  and  was  elected  to  the  royal  and  the  geographical  societies.  On  his 
return  to  Australia  he  conducted  a  fourth  exploring  expedition,  in  which  he  reached 
21°  30'  south.  He  followed  the  Victoria  river,  which  he  was  the  first  to  find  and  name, 
but  failed  to  advance  as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria,  on  account  of  losing  his  horses 
from  a  continued  drought.  In  1850  he  published  a  school  geography  for  use  in  New 
South  Wales  under  the  name  of  Australian  Geography.  His  next  publication  was  an 
account  of  a  new  steam  propeller  which  he  had  invented  on  the  principle  of  the  boom- 
erang. Thi<  work  was  published  as  the  The  Origin,  Ilistwy,  and  Description  of  the  Boom- 
erang Propeller.  In  1854  he  was  made  a  col. 

MITCHELL'S  PEAK.     See  BLACK  MOUNTAINS,  ante. 

MITCHILL.  SAMI-KL  LATHAM,  LL.D.,  1764-1831;  b.  Long  Island,  N.  Y. ;  .graduated 
doctor  of  medicine  in  1786  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh;  returned  to  America  in  1787, 
and  studied  law  for  three  years;  was  appointed  in  17t>2  professor  of  chemistry,  natural 
history,  and  philosophy  in  Columbia  college.  He  had  at  this  time  a  controversy  with 
Dr.  Priestley  in  reference  to  some  of  Lavoisier's  principles.  In  1796  he  made  a  geological 
and  mineralogical  tour  along  the  Hudson.  In  connection  with  Dr.  Edward  Miller  and 
Eli-ha  H.  Smith  he  established  the  quarterly  Mrdical  Repository,  of  which  he  was  for  16 
years  the  editor.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  in  1801;  twice  a  representative  in 
congress,  ^n  1801-4  and  1810-13:  and  in  1804  U.  S.  senator.  In  1808  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  natural  history  in  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  in  1820  of  botany 
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and  maicria  medica.  ITc  was  vice-president  of  Rutgers  medical  school  in  1826-30.  He 
vus  Miiiicwliat  eccentric.  He  proposed  to  have  (lie  name  of  tins  country  changed  to 
Frcclonia,  and  in  1SU4  wrote  An  Address  to  the  J-'/-/ >!<.•«'/•  r<»jili;  <>f  the.  United  Mutt*.  \\? 
published  the  following  works:  O&WT/W/V*,/*  »//,  tin;  Ahxurltfiit  Tubes  of 'Animal  Bodie*; 

Ac///*  iic'afnre  of  the  Acw  ('In  mixtri/;  Life,  A>/;'V/.v,  (t>,<l  Precepts  of  Tammany,  thefanuutt 
Indian  Clu'if;  fyit</j>xix  of  C'/it  iiiicai  Nomenclature  and  Arrangement. 

MITE,  ;i  inline  sometimes  given  to  the  a-caridea  generally  (see  AOATHTS);  sometimes 
only  to  tho.-e.  of  them  which  have  the  feet  formed  for  walking,  and  the  mouth  not  fur- 
nished with  a  sucki  r  formed  of  lancet-like  jilatcs,  as  in  the  ticks  (q.v.),  but  with  inandi- 
bles.  All  of  them  are  small  creatures;  the  species  are  very  numerous;  they  feed  chiefly 
on  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  suby'am-es,  or  are  parasitical  on  quadrupeds,  birds, 
aud  insects.  The  CIIKKSK  MITK  (<trn /•'/:<  dometticud)  \B  one  of  the  best-known  .species; 
another  is  the  FLOUR  MITE  (A.  farina),  too  common  among  flour,  in  both  of  which 
the  body  is  covered  with  hairs  very  large  in  proportion  to  its  si/e,  and  capable  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  motion.  The  SUGAR  MITE  (A.  &<i/-r/,ii/-i/itix)  swarms  in  almost. 
all  soft  sugar;  but  refined  and  crystallized  sugar  seems  to  defy  its  mandibles,  and  is 
free  of  it.  The  surface  of  jelly  and  preserves,  when  it  has  begun  to  become  dry,  is 
often  covered  with  multitudes  of  very  small  mites.  A  species  of  mite  is  the  cause  of 
itch  (q.v.);  and  many  of  the  lower  animals  are  infested  by  parasites  of  this  tribe. 
Beetles  may  often  be  seen  absolutely,  loaded  by  a  species  which  preys  on  them;  and 
bird-fanciers  regard  with  the  utmost  horror  the  RED  MITE,  which  lurks  in  crevices  of 
cages  and  aviaries,  and  sucks  the  blood  and  eats  the  feathers  of  their  inmates. 

MITEE,  the  point  or  line  6*f  union  of  moldings  meeting  at  an  angle. 

MITFOED,  MARY  RUSSEI,L,  a  well-known  English  authoress,  was  the  only  child  of  a 
physician,  and  was  b.  at  Alresford,  Hants,  Dec.  16,  1786.  At  the  age  of  ten  she  was 
tent  to  a  boarding-school  at  Chelsea,  and  also  placed  under  the  guidance  and  tuition  of  a 
Miss  Rowden,  a  lady  of  a  literary  turn,  who  had  already  educated  lady  Caroline  Lamb, 
and  was  destined  to  be  the  instructress  of  Miss  Landon  and  of  Fanny  Kcmble.  During 
the  five  years  she  spent  here  she  read  with  avidity,  studying  the  tragic  authors  of  France, 
Shakespeare,  aud  the  early  dramatists  of  England.  At  the  age  of  15  she  returned  home, 
and  before  she  was  20  she  published  three  volumes  of  poetry.  These  having  been 
severely  castigated  by  the  Quarterly  Review,  she  applied  herself  to  writing  tales  and 
sketches  for  the  magazines.  The  profession  she  had  adopted  from  taste  she  was  obliged 
to  continue  from  necessity,  for  the  spendthrift  habits  of  her  father,  a  good-natured  but 
careless  gentleman,  had  exhausted  a  competent  fortune,  and  left  him  dependent  en  his 
daughter.  The  first  volume  of  Our  Village  appeared  in  1824,  and  the  series  of  five  vol- 
umes was  completed  in  1832.  Of  the  more  important  of  her  dramatic  works,  Julian  was 
first  performed  in  1823;  the  Foscari  in  1826;  and  Riensi'ui  1828 — all  of  them,  and  espe- 
cially the  last,  with  success.  Among  her  other  important  works  are  Recollections  <>f  a 
Literary  Life  (3  vols.  1852);  Atherton  and  other  Tales  (a  novel,  3  vols.  1854);  and  in  1*54 
she  also  published  a  collected  edition  of  her  dramatic  works,  in  two  volumes.  In  IbiJH 
she  received  a  pension  from  government,  but  neither  this  nor  the  growing  ill-health  of 
her  later  years  induced  her  to  relax  her  literary  industry.  She  died  at  her  residence, 
Swallowfield  cottage,  near  Reading,  Jan.  10,  1855. 

Successful  both  as  a  compiler  and  an  author,  Miss  Mitford  has  produced  many  inter- 
esting volumes;  but  her  fame — if  the  admiring  respect  for  an  amiable  lady  and  a  woman 
of  graceful  literary  genius  may  be  so  called — rests  chiefly  on  the  sketches  of  country  life 
which  compose  Our  Village.  These  sketches  are  chiefly  memorable  for  their  style. 
which,  if  not  witty,  is  vivacious,  genial,  and  humorous;  the  outcome  at  once  of  a  good 
heart,  an  active  brain,  and  a  fine  fancy. 

MITFORD,  WILLIAM,  was  b.  in  London,  Feb.  10,  1744,  and  studied  at  Queen's  col- 
lege, Oxford,  but  left  the  university  without  taking  his  degree.  In  1761  he  succeeded 
to  the  family  estate;  and  in  1769  became  a  capt.  in  the  South  Hampshire  militia,  in 
which  capacity  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Gibbon,  then  a  maj.  of  the  same,  by  whose 
advice  and  encouragement  he  was  induced  to  undertake  a  history  of  Greece.  Mitford's 
first  work,  entitled  An  Inquiry  into  Ike  Principles  of  Harmony  in  Languages,  and  of  the 
Mechanism  of  Verse,  Modern  and  Ancient,  appeared  in  1774;  but  by  far  his  most  impor- 
tant publication  was  his  History  of  Greece,  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1784. 
and  the  last  in  1818.  It  is  a  pugnacious,  opinionative,  one-sided,  and  even  fanatical 
production.  The  author  is  an  intense  hater  of  democracy,  and  can  see  in  Philip  of 
Maccdon  nothing  but  a  great  statesman,  and  in  Demosthenes  nothing  but  an  oratorical 
demagogue.  Yet  his  zeal,  which  so  often  led  him  astray,  also  urged  him,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  substantiating  his  views,  to  search  more  minutely  and  critically  than  his 
predecessors  into  certain  portions  of  Greek  history,  and  the  consequence  was  that  .Mit- 
ford's work  held  the  highest  place  in  the  opinion  of  scholars  until  the  appearance  of 
Thirlwall  and  Grote.  lie  died  Feb.  8,  1827. 

MITKRAS  (of.  Sanskrit  Mitrnm,  friend),  the  highest  of  the  twenty-eight  second-class 
divinities  of  the  ancient  Persian  pantheon,  the  Ized  (Zend.  Ya-.ata),  or  genius  of  the  sun, 
and  ruler  of  the  universe.  Protector  and  supporter  of  man  in  this  life,  he  watches  over 
his  soul  in  the  next,  defending  it  against  the  impure  spirits,  and  transferring  it  into  the 
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realms  of  eternal  bliss.  He  is  all-seeing  and  all-hearing,  and,  armed  with  a  club — his 
weapon  against  Ahrimuu  and  the  evil  Dews — he  unceasingly  "runs  his  course"  between 
heaven  and  earth.  The  ancient  monuments  represent  him  as  a  beautiful  youth,  dressed 
in  Phrygian  garb,  kneeling  upon  an  ox,  into  whose  neck  he  plunges  a  knife;  several 
minor/  varying,  allegorical  emblems  of  the  sun  and  his  course,  surrounding  the  group. 
At  times  he  is  also  represented  as  a  lion,  or  the  head  of  a  lion.  The  most  important  of 
his  many  festivals  was  his  birthday,  celebrated  on  Dec.  25,  the  day  subsequently  fixed 
— against  all  evidence — as  the  birthday  of  Christ.  The  worship  of  Mithras  early  found 
its  way  into  Rome,  and  the  mysteries  of  Mithras  (Hierocoracica,  Coracica  Sacra),  which 
fell  in  the  spring  equinox,  were  famous  even  among  the  many  Roman  festivals.  The 
reivmonii'.s  observed  in  the  initiation  to  these  mysteries — symbolical  of  the  struggle 
between  Ahriman  and  Ormuzd  (the  good  and  the  evil) — were  of  the  most  extraordinary 
and,  to  a  certain  degree,  even  dangerous  character.  Baptism  and  the  partaking  of  a  mys- 
tical liquid,  consisting  of  flour  and  water,  to  be  drunk  with  the  utterance  of  sacred 
formulas,  were  among  the  inaugurative  acts.  The  seven  degrees — according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  planets — were:  I.  Soldiers;  2.  Lions  (in  the  case  of  men),  or  hyenas  (in  that  of 
Avom-.-M):  3.  Ha\viH;  4.  Degree  of  Perses;  5.  Of  Oro/nio*;  6.  Of  Helios;  7.  Of  fathers — the 
highest — who  were  also  called  eagles  and  hawks.  At  first  of  a  merry  character — thus 
the  king  of  Persia  was  allowed  to  get  drunk  only  on  the  feast  of  the  mysteries — the 
solemnities  gradually  assumed  a  severe  and  rigorous  aspect.  From  Persia  the  cultus  of 
Mithras  and  the  mysteries  were  imported  into  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  etc.,  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  in  some  parts  human  sacrifices  were  connected  with  this  worship. 
Through  Rome,  where  this  worship,  after  many  vain  endeavors,  was  finally  suppressed 
in  378  A.D.,  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  found  its  way  into  the  w.  and  n.  of  Europe;  and 
many  tokens  of  its  former  existence  in  Germany,  for  instance,  are  still  to  be  found,  such 
as  t.'ie  Mithras  monuments  at  Hedernheim,  near  Frankfort-ou-the-Main,  and  at  other 
places.  Among  the  chief  authorities  on  this  subject  are  Anquetil  du  Perron,  Creuzer, 
Silvestre  de  Sacy,  Lajard,  O.  Miiller  (Denkmdler  d.  alien  Kunsf).  See  GUEBRES,  PAR- 
SEES,  ZENDAVESTA. 

MITHRIDA  TES  (more  properly,  MITHRADATES,  a  name  formed  from  the  Persian 
MiH/rns,  or  M'ithra,  "the  sun,"  and  an  Aryan  root  da,  to  give;  hence  " sun-given"  or 
"sun-born"  prince),  the  name  of  several  kings  of  Pontus,  Armenia,  Commagene,  Par- 
thia,  and  the  Bosporus,  all  of  whom  have  sunk  into  insignificance,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mithridates  VI.  of  Pontus,  surnamed  EUPATOH  and  DIONYSUS,  but  more  gen- 
erally known  as  MITHRIDATES  THE  GREAT.  Little  is  known  of  his  early  career.  He 
succeeded  his  father,  probably  about  120  B.C.,  while  under  13  years  of  age,  and  soon 
after  subdued  the  tribes  who  bordered  on  the  Euxine,  as  far  as  the  Chersonesus  Taurica 
(Crimea),  and  after  the  death  of  Pary satis,  incorporated  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus 
with  his  dominions.  The  jealous  behavior  of  the  Romans,  and  the  promptings  of  his 
own  ambitious  spirit,  now  incited  him  to  invade  Cappadoeia  and  Bithynia,  but  a  whole- 
some fear  of  the  power  of  the  Great  Republic  induced  him  to  restore  his  conquests.  The 
Mith/ridatic  War  was  commenced  by  the  king  of  Bithynia  (88  B  c.),  who,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Romans,  invaded  Pontus.  Mithridates  sent  an  ambassador  to  Rome 
to  complain  of  this  treatment,  but  he  was  sent  back  with  an  evasive  reply.  Mithridates 
immediately  commenced  hostilities,  and  his  generals  repeatedly  defeated  the  Asiatic 
levies  of  the  Romans,  and  he  himself  took  possession  of  Bithynia,  Cappadoeia,  Phrygia, 
and  the  Roman  possessions  in  Asia  Minor,  the  inhabitants  of  which  last  hailed  him  as  a 
deliverer.  By  his  orders,  a  great  massacre  of  the  Romans  took  place,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  one  account,  80,000,  and  according  to  another  1">0,000  were  slain.  He  also  sent 
three  powerful  armies  to  aid  the  Greeks  in  their  rebellion,  but  the  disastrous  battles  of 
Cluuronea  and  Orchomenus  broke  his  power  in  that  country.  He  was,  however,  driven 
from  Pergamus  (85  B.C.)  by  Flavins  Fimbria,  and  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making 
peace  with  Sulla,  relinquishing  all  his  conquests  in  Asia,  giving  up  70  war-galleys  to  the 
Romans,  and  paying  2,000  talents.  The  wanton  aggressions  of  Murena,  the  Roman  legate, 
gave  rise  to  the  Second  Mithridatic  War,  in  83  B.C.  Mithridates  was  wholly  successful  in 
this  war,  but  peace  was  concluded  on  the  status  quo,  81  B.C.  Mithridates  felt,  however, 
that  this  was  merety  a  truce,  and  lost  no  time  in  preparing  for  a  third  contest,  in  alliance 
with  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  the  next  most  powerful  monarch  of  Asia.  Tigranes 
seized  Cappadoeia,  76  B.C.,  and  Mithridates,  in  the  following  year,  invaded  Bithynia, 
commencing  the  Third  Mithridatic  War.  Mithridates  formed  an  alliance  with  Sertorius 
(q.v.),  and  obtained  the  services  of  Roman  officers  of  the  Marian  party,  who  trained  his 
army  after  the  Roman  manner.  The  arms  of  Mithridates  were  at  first  successful;  but 
afterward  the  Roman  consul  Lucullus  (q.v.) compelled  him  to  take  refuge  with  Tigranes, 
72  B.C.  Lucullus  then  conquered  Pontus,  defeated  Tigranes,  69  B.C.,  at  Tigranocerta, 
and  both  Tigranes  and  Mithridates  at  Artaxata,  68  B.C.  Mithridates,  however,  recovered 
possession  of  Pontus.  After  the  war  had  lingered  for  some  time,  Cneius  Pompeius 
(see  POMPEY)  completed  the  work  of  Lucullus,  66  B.C.,  defeating  Mithridates  On  the 
Euphrates,  and  compelling  him  to  flee  to  the  Bosporus.  Here  his  indomitable  spirit 
prompted  him  to  form  a  new  scheme  of  vengeance,  which  was,  however,  frustrated  by 
the  rebellion  of  his  son,  Pharnaces,  who  besieged  him  in  Panticapaceum.  Deeming  his 
cause  hopeless,  Mithridates  put  an  end  to  his  o',vn  life,  63  B.C.  Mithridates  was  a 
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specimen  of  the  Irne  eastern  despot,  but  he  po-ses<cd  great  ability,  and  extraordinary 
energy  Jiiid  perseverance.  His  want,  of  success  was  owing  not,  to  his  delects  as  a  general, 
but  to  the  impossibility  of  raising  and  training  an  army  capable  of  coping  with  the 
Rowan  legions,  and  his  system  of  tactics  during  li:,:  third  Mithridatie  war  plainly  shows 
his  ihonnign  conviction  oi'  this  fact.  He  had  received  a  Greek  education  at  Sinope, 
could  speak  no  less  than  "2~t  dilTerent  languages  ami  dialects,  ami  possessed  considerable 
love  for  ih;-  arts,  oi' which  his  magnificent  collections  of  pictures,  .statues,  ami  engraved 
gems  wen-  a  proof.  In  the  estimation  of  the  Romans,  he  was  the  most  formidable 
opponent  they  ever  encountered,  and  occasional  reports  of  his  various  hiicces^es  .spread 
the  ntmo-t  t- rror  among  them. 

MITLA,  a  city  in  s.e.  Mexico,  on  the  plain  of  Mixtecapan.  15  in.  s. e.  of  Oaxaca. 
The  region  is  inhabited  by  the  Zapoteco  race,  and  is  a  city  of  ruins  (A/tei  ,  Mietlan, 
place  oi'  i  he  dead).  No  positive  information  lias  been  obtained  as  to  the  builders,  but  it 
is  though!  that  its  extensive  ruins  of  monuments  and  edifices  were  the  work  of  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  present  inhabitants.  Its  ruined  palaces  and  temples,  adorned  with 
artistic  sculpture,  are  well  preserved,  many  roofs  being  supported  by  columns.  In  I860, 
in  a  publication  entitled  (JhariKiy'a  Raines  Ainei'icaiites,  there  appeared  a  collection  of 
photographs  of  these  ruins. 

MITRAILLEUSE,  a  machine-gun  in  which  37  or  more  large  bored  rilles  are 
combined  with  breech  action,  by  means  of  which  a  shower  of  bulleis  may  lie  rapidly 
projected  by  one  man.  It  was  invented  in  Belgium,  and  adopted  by  the  French 
emperor  soon  after  the  Prussian- Austrian  war  of  1866.  It  was  the  chief  cannon  of  ;he 
French  artillery  during  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870.  The  mitrailleuse  existed  in  a 
primitive  form  as  early  as  the  14th  r:.,  and  well-preserved  specimens  maybe  found  in 
the  arsenals  and  museums  of  Vienna,  Rome,  Berlin,  Moscow,  and  Constantinople. 

MITRE  (Lat.  mitra,  also  infula),  the  head-dress  worn  in  solemn  church  services  by 
bishops,  abbots,  and  certain  other  prelates  in  the  western  church.  The  name,  as  prob- 
ably the  ornament  itself,  is  borrowed  from  the  orientals,  although,  in  its  present  form, 
it  is  not  in  use  in  the  Greek  church,  or  in  any  other  of  the  churches  of  the  various  eastern 
rites.  The  western  mitre  is  a  tall,  tongue-shaped  cap.  terminating  in  a  twofold  point, 
which  is  supposed  to  symbolize  the  "cloven  tongues,"  in  the  form  of  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  imparted  to  the  apostles,  and  is  furnished  with  tAvo  Haps,  which  fall  behind 
over  the  shoulders.  Opinion  is  much  divided  as  to  the  date  at  which  the  mitre  first  came 
;nto  use.  Eusebius,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Epiphaiius,  and  others  speak  of  an  orna- 
mented head-dress,  worn  in  the  church;  but  there  is  no  very  early  monument  or  pictorial 
representation  which  exhibits  any  head-covering  at  all  resembling  the  modern  mitre. 
From  the  9th  c.,  however,  it  is  found  in  use,  although  not  universally:  and  instances  are 
recorded  in  which  the  popes  grant  permission  to  certain  bishops  to  wear  the  mitre:  as, 
for  example,  Leo  IV.  to  Anschar,  bishop  of  Hamburg,  in  the  9th  century.  The  material 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  mitre  is  very  various,  often  consisting  of  most  costly 
stuffs,  studded  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  The  color  and  material  differ  according 
to  the  festival  or  the  service  in  which  the  mitre  is  used,  and  there  is  a  special  prayer  in 
the  consecration  service  of  bishops,  used  in  investing  the  new  bishop  with  his  mitre. 
The  mitre  of  the  pope  is  of  peculiar  form,  and  is  called  by  the  name  tiara  (q.v.). 
Although  the  mitre  properly  belongs  to  bishops  only,  its  use  is  also  permitted  by  special 
privilege  to  certain  abbots,  to  provosts  of  some  distinguished  cathedral  chapters,  and  to  a 
few  other  dignitaries.  See  Binterim,  Denkwurdigkeiten  der  KircJie,  1  B.  2  Th..  p.  348. 

The  mitre,  as  an  ornament,  seems  to  have  descended  in  the  earliest  times  from  bishop 
to  bishop.  Among  the  Cottonian  MSS.  is  an  order  dated  July  1,  4  Henry  VI.,  for  the 
delivery  to  archbishop  Chichely  of  the  miter  which  had  been  worn  by  his  predecessor. 
It  was  in  some  cases  a  very  costly  ornament.  Archbishop  Peeheham's  new  mitre,  in 
T2ss,  cost  £173  4s.  Id  In  England,  since  the  reformation,  the  mitre  is  no  longer  a  part 
of  the  episcopal  costume,  but  it  is  placed  over  the  shield  of  an  archbishop  or  bishop, 
instead  of  a  crest.  The  mitre  of  a  bishop  has  its  lower  rim  surrounded  with  a  fillet  of 
gold;  but  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  are  in  the  practice  of  encircling  theirs 
with  a  ducal  coronet,  a  usage  of  late  date  and  donb'fnl  propriety.  The  bishop  of  Durham 
surrounds  his  mitre  with  an  carl's  coronet,  in  consequence  of  being  titular  count  pala- 
tine of  Durham  and  earl  of  Sedburgh.  Before  the  custom  was  introduced  of  bishops 
impaling  the  insignia  of  their  sees  with  their  family  arms,  they  sometimes  differenced 
their  paternal  coat  by  the  addition  of  a  mitre.  Mitres  are  rare  as  a  charge  in  heraldry, 
but  are  sometimes  borne  as  a  crest,  particularly  in  Germany,  to  indicate  that  the  bearers 
\vere  feudatories,  or  dependencies  of  ancient  abbeys. 

MJTRE,  BARTOLOME,  b.  Buenos  Ayres.  1821;  became  an  instructor  in  a  military 
college  in  Bolivia  in  1846  and  also  a  journalist;  was  next  engaged  as  an  officer  in  the 
Bolivian  army  in  a  war  against  I'eru;  then  successively  as  editor,  politician,  and  finally 
military  leader  again  in  the  movement  of  Buenos  Ayres  against  gen.  Urqui/a  in  lN.">:i, 
•\\hich  resulted  in  the  quasi  independence  of  that  province  from  the  Argentine  confed- 
eration. After  returning  to  peaceful  pursuits,  he  wrote  the  Jlixtoria  dc,  Ijdi/mnn.  In 
18.50.  after  the  re-union  of  the  seceded  province  to  the  Argentine  confederation,  lie  was 
chosen  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres;  and  in  1802,  whun  new  ditliculties  with  the  federal 
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government  had  brought  into  existence  the  Argentine  republic  in  place  of  the  confedera- 
tion, Mitre  was  elected  president  for  six  years.  He  was  also  a  candidate  again  in  1874, 
but  was  defeated:  after  which  he  headed  a  rebellion  that  proved  disi.-trous  to  his  for- 
tunes. Since  then  he  has  lived  in  retirement. 

MITRE  SHELL.  A  name  applied  to  the  shells  of  several  species  of  miti'a,  a  genus 
of  gastcropods  belonging  to  the  family  •  .v.).  The  shells  are  very  beautiful 

ana  much  prized  by  collectors,  the  favorite  being  the  bishop's  mitre  shell,  of  the  species 
J/.  episcopate*.  In  the  genus  mitra  the  shell  is  fusiform,  thick,  spire  elevated,  acute; 
aperture  small,  notched  in  front;  columella  obliquely  plaited;  operculum  very  small. 
The  animal  has  a  very  long  proboscis:  and,  when  irritated,  emits  a  purple  liquid  having 
a  very  offensive  smell.  The  eyes  are  situated  on  the  tentacles  or  at  iheir  base.  Over  4UO 
recent  and  100  fossil  species  have  been  described.  In  M.  cpiwopuli*  the  animal  has  a 
narrow  foot,  compressed  and  chaunded  at  its  root,  nearly  square  and  slightly  articulated 
in  front,  with  a  margined  furrow,  and  pointed  behind;  eves  sessile  at  the  base  of  the 
tentacles.  The  piobo-cis  is  twice  the  length  of  the  shell.  The  shell  is  turret cd,  smooth, 
white,  spotted  wilh  bright  red;  pillar,  four  plaited;  outer  lip  denticulated  at  its  lower 
part;  epidermis  thin.  It  is  found  in  East  Indian  seas  and  islands  of  the  South  sea. 
M.  unn,-f"  has  a  fusiform  shell,  turreted,  ornamented  with  longitudinal  reddish-brown 
spots;  stria?  transverse,  impressed,  rather  remote  and  dotted;  pillar  line  plaited.  It  is 
found  at  Timor,  Vanikoro.  There  are  two  varieties.  The  different  species  are  found  at 
depths  varying  from  the  surface  to  17  fathoms,  on  reefs,  sandy  mud,  and  sands.  They 
are  all  inhabitants  of  warm  countries. 

MITSCHERLICH,  En.HAUD.  a  distinguished  Prussian  chemist,  was  b.  at  Keuende, 
near  Jena,  in  17'J4,  and  d.  at  Berlin  in  Is63.  In  1811  he  proceeded  to  the  university  of 
Heidelberg,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  history,  philology,  and  oriental  languages:  and 
In-  continued  the  study  of  these  subjects  at  Paris  and  GO  t  tin  gen.  It  seems  to  have  been 
at  the  last-named  university  that  (1814  or  1815)  he  first  turned  his  attention  to  geology 
and  mineralogy,  chemistry  and  physics,  and  it  was  not  till  1818,  when  he  was  at  Berlin, 
that  ne  selected  chemistry  as  his  special  study.  His  observations  on  the  striking  simi- 
larity between  the  crystalline  form  and  the  chemical  composition  of  the  arseniafes  and 
the  phosphates  led  to  his  discovery  of  the  Unv  of  isomorphism  (q.v.),  the  importance  of 
which  was  so  fully  recognized  by  Berzelius  that  he  invited  the  young  chemist,  in  1819, 
to  Stockholm,  where  he  studied  till  1821,  when,  on  the  death  of  Klaproth,  he  was,  on 
the  strong  recommendation  of  Berzelius,  appointed  to  the  vacant  chair  of  chemistry  at 
Berlin.  One  of  his  earliest  discoveries  alter  his  appointment  was  that  of  the  double 
crystalline  form  of  sulphur,  the  first  observed  case  of  dimorphism.  See  DIMORPHOUS. 
His  investigations  regarding  the  ioiination  of  artificial  minerals,  and  his  memoirs  on 
benzine  and  on  the  formation  of  ether  must  be  classed  among  his  most  important  contri- 
butions to  chemistry;  but  it  is  mainly  on  the  discovery  of  isomorphism  and  dimorphism 
that  his  reputation  will  finally  rest.  His  principal  work  is  his  Lehrbuch  der  Chcmie, 
begun  in  1829,  and  concluded  'in  1841.  It  has  passed  through  five  editions,  and  is  espe- 
cially valuable  for  the  clear  and  simple  way  in  which  he  has  brought  mathematics  and 
physics  to  bear  upon  the  subject.  He  was  an  honorary  member  of  almost  all  the  great 
scientific  societies,  and  received  the  gold  medal  from  the  Royal  Society  of  London  for 
his  discovery  of  the  law  of  isomorphism. 

MIT  TATJ,  or  MITAU,  the  chief  t.  of  the  government  of  Courland,  in  European  Rus- 
sia, is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aa.  25  m.  s.w.  of  Riga,  and  was  founded  in 
1271,  by  the  grand  master  of  Teutonic  Knights.  It  was  annexed  to  Russia  in  1795. 
Pop.  '67.  23,100.  the  majority  of  whom  are  Germans  by  birth  or  descent,  1000  are  Jews, 
and  only  a  few  Russians.  The  town  is  indifferently  built,  the  houses  being  chiefly  of 
wood  and  painted  of  a  green  or  brown  color.  The  most  important  buildings  are  the  old 
castle — now  the  seat  of  the  governor  of  the  province,  four  churches,  an  astronomical 
observatory,  a  public  library,  a  museum,  and  a  number  of  educational  and  charitable 
institutions.  As  regards  commerce  and  industry,  the  town  occupies  only  the  third  place 
in  the  government,  its  principal  product  being  articles  of  japanned  iron  and  tin ;  there 
is'an  export  trade  in  hemp,  flax,  and  corn.  Mittau  is  the  winter  residence  of  the  gentry 
of  the  surrounding  country,  and  was  for  some  time  the  abode  of  Louis  XVIII. 

MITTERMAIER.  KARL  JOSEPH  ANTON.  1787-1867.  b.  in  Munich,  Bavaria;  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Landshut  and  Heidelberg;  for  two  years,  1819-21,  he  was  a 
professor  at  Bonn,  but  the  rest  of  his  life  was  passed  as  professor  of  law  and  jurispru- 
dence at  Heidelberg,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  occupied  as  representative  of 
Baden  at  the  provisional  Frankfort  parliament  and  occasional  pleasure-trips  ir.  Italy, 
which  last  occasioned  his  ItnU,< nitrite  Zustdnde,  a  criticism  of  Italian  affairs.  In  politics 
Mittermaier  was  liberal,  but  would  now  be  considered  almost  conservative  by  the  radical 
party.  For  20  years,  1820-40,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Baden  legislature.  His  greatest 
claim  to  distinction,  however,  lies  in  his  extensive  writings  on  jurisprudence,  among 
which  is  a  complete  manual  of  criminal  law,  Lehrbuch  des  Criminal-prozesses;  and  he  wrj 
an  earnest  advocate  of  reform  in  the  German  criminal  procedure  and  in  prison  discipline. 
The  number  of  his  published  writings  is  very  large,  including  many  treatises  on  branches 
of  law.  discussions  on  all  the  important  questions  of  his  time  connected  with  jurispru- 
dence, and  especially  on  trial  by  jury  and  the  penal  code.  He  also  published  a  transla- 
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tion  of  Francis  Licbcr's  Letter  on  Artr/limn  and  GaUican  Libert;/,  and  edited  the  German 
transla.ion  of  the  name  author's  •'',-"  /. ' ',.  /•///. 

MIT'TIJIUS,  nn  English  law-term  for  a  writ  by  which  a  record  is  transferred  out  of 
one  court  into  another. 

MITTIMUS  (ttntc),  in  criminal  practice  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  is 
a  written  mandate  issued  by  a  competent  judicial  oflicrr,  enjoining  an  oiliccr  of  the  law 
to  safely  convey  the  body  of  a  prisoner  to  some  place  of  imprisonment,  and  also  com- 
manding the  keeper  of  such  jail  to  receive  and  retain  the  prisoner  for  a  certain  time,  or 
until  released  in  course  of  law.  A  mittimus  is  more  commonly  called  a  commitment. 
The  document  must  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the  people  or  of  the  magistrate,  must  be 
dated,  is  usually  sealed,  and  must  describe  with  reasonable  certainty  the  name  or,  if  not, 
known,  the  person  of  the  accused,  and  the  criminal  offense  with  which  he  is  charged. 
Technical  nicety  in  the  language  of  the  mittimus  is  not  necessary.  The  precept  passcj 
to  the  jailer,  who  is  bound  to  receive  the  prisoner,  and  may  be  indicted  for  refusal,  in 
which  case  the  officer  is  bound  to  retain  custody  of  the  accused.  It  has  been  held,  where 
a  mittimus  had  been  granted  on  evidence  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  it  was  handed  to 
the  accused  person  with  the  request  that,  he  would  carry  that  note  to  the  jailer,  and  lie, 
in  ignorance  of  its  nature,  did  so,  that  his  detention  was  in  all  respects  legal. 

MITTOO,  a  country  of  central  Africa,  bounded  n.  by  the  territory  of  the  Dinka,  s.  by 
that  of  the  Nyamnyam,  and  lying  between  the  Hold  and  Roah  rivers.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
producing  various  cereals,  tuberous  plants,  and  leguminous  and  oily  fruits,  without  mucli 
labor.  The  wearing  of  iron  and  copper  ornaments  is  common  to  both  sexes,  and  both 
are  fond  of  chains  for  fastening  trinkets  to  their  bodies.  A  thick  iron  chain  on  the  neck 
indicates  wealth,  and  some  wear  four  of  them.  The  people  have  goats  and  poultry,  but 
no  cattle;  they  eat  the  flesh  of  dogs,  and  are  in  contempt  called  Dyoor,  or  savages.  In 
war  they  use  bow,  arrow,  and  spear,  but  not  shields. 

MITT'WEIDA,  a  t.  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Zwickau,  35  m.  s.e.  of  Leipsic.  For 
centuries  Mitcweida  has  been  noted  for  its  industry.  The  principal  brandies  of  industry 
are  spinning,  cotton-weaving,  manufacture  of  fustian,  etc.,  together  with  dye-works  aud 
bleach-fields.  Pop.  '75,  9,093. 

MITYLE'NE.     See  LESEOS. 

MIXED  CADENCE,  in  music,  is  a  peculiar  way  of  concluding  a  musical  period  or 
passage,  which  differs  from  the  perfect,  imperfect,  and  plagal  cadence.  The  mixed 
cadence,  which  is  most  frequently  used,  consists  of  the  sub-dominant  harmony  followed 
by  that  of  the  dominant. 

MIXED  MARRIAGES.  In  various  countries  of  Europe,  marriages  between  persons 
of  different  religious  belief  have  either  been  prohibited  or  put  under  restrictions.  The 
canon  law  forbade  marriages  between  Christians  and  non-Christians;  at  one  time,  it 
mi; reiy  discouraged,  at  another  altogether  prohibited  the  marriage  of  orthodox  Christians 
with  heretics.  Subsequently  to  the  reformation,  papal  dispensations  were  in  use  to  be 
granted  for  marriages  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  with  the  condition  annexed, 
that  the  children  should  be  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  faith.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  17th  c.,  parents  seem  to  have  been  left  at  liberty  to  make  what  agreement  they 
pleased  on  this  head;  and  in  default  of  their  making  any,  it  was  presumed  that  the  chil- 
dren would  follow  the  religion  of  their  father.  In  the  middle  of  the  18th  c.,  the  validity 
of  mixed  marriages,  even  when  celebrated  by  the  civil  magistrate,  was  recognized  by 
the  papal  court;  and  under  Napoleon's  rule,  they  became  common,  without  stipulation's 
as  to  tlie  children.  The  events  of  1815  restored  sufficient  influence  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church  to  enable  the  clergy  to  put  in  force  a  rule  by  which  they  could  refuse  to  cele- 
brate such  marriages  without  an  assurance  that  the  children  would  be  brought  up  Cath- 
olics. By  the  law  of  many  of  the  German  states,  the  clergyman  of  the  bride  was  the 
only  person  who  could  competently  officiate,  and  an  engagement  of  this  kind  was  often 
not  only  repugnant  to  the  father  as  a  Protestant,  but  illegal.  Conflicts  followed  between 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  which  have  sometimes  been  obviated  by  the  priest, 
on  whom  the  law  imposes  the  celebration  of  the  marriage,  not  pronouncing  the  nuptial 
benediction,  but  giving  his  presence  as  a  witness  along  with  two  other  witnesses  when 
the  parties  declared  themselves  husband  and  wife — a  kind  of  marriage  whose  validity  is 
perfectly  recognized  by  the  canon  law.  In  Spain,  marriages  between  Catholi'  s  and 
Protestants  have  sometimes  taken  place  in  this  way,  avoiding  the  stipulations  otherwise 
necessary  regarding  the  children. 

There  was.  till  lately,  a  great  diversity  in  the  str.te  of  the  law  of  mixed  marriages  in 
different  parts  of  Germany.  Prussia  was  the  first  state  to  do  away  the  former  restric- 
tions by  the  recognition  of  a  civil  ceremony  alone  as  that  which  constitutes  marriage  in 
the  eye  of  the  law.  Until  that  change,  the  letter  of  the  law  provided  that  the  children 
should  be  brought  up  in  the  faith  of  their  father,  and  no  compacts  to  the  contrary  were 
allowed.  Practically,  however,  the  law  was  largely  evaded,  no  one  having  a  recognized 
interest  to  object  to  the  fulfillment  of  such  agreements.  In  Bavaria,  mixed  marriages 
might  be  performed  either  by  Protestant  or  Catholic  clergymen;  and  the  spouses  had  it 
in  their  power  to  make  what  arrangements  they  pleased  regarding  the  children  before  or 
after  marriage;  but  if  no  such  arrangements  happened  to  have  been  made,  the  children 
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were  brought  up  in  the  religion  of  their  father.  In  Saxony,  and  various  other  German 
states,  the  spouses  might,  before  marriage,  make  what  arrangements  they  liked  as  to  the 
religion  of  their  children:  but  if  they  had  made  none,  the  law  obliged  them  to  be  brought 
up  in  the  faith  of  their  father.  A  bill  for  rendering  civil  marriage  obligatory  throughout 
the  empire  was  brought  before  the  Reichstag  in  1874,  and  passed  in  1875,  thus  extending 
the  system  of  Prussia  to  all  other  German  states.  This  bill  enables  men  and  women  to 
be  married  independently  of  the  consent  of  the  clergy  (not  always  easily  obtained  in 
Catholic  districts),  or  of  fhe  difference  of  their  religious  beliefs.  It  also  allows  of  chil- 
dren beingleft  unbaptized,  and  brought  up  without  being  assigned  to  any  religious  denomi- 
nation whatsoever.  In  Austria,  the  interposition  of  the  Catholic  priest  is  required  in 
marriages  between  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Me  need  not,  however,  give  the  sacerdo- 
tal benediction;  his  passive  assistance  only  is  required,  either  in  taking  the  declaration  of 
the  parties,  which  is  followed  by  a  Protestant  ceremony,  or  by  being  present  as  a  witness 
at  the  Protestant  ceremony.  When  the  husband  is  Catholic,  all  the  children  must  be 
brought  up  Catholics;  when  the  husband  is  Protestant  and  the  wife  Catholic,  the  sons 
follow  the  father  and  the  daughters  the  mother.  In  Denmark  stipulations  may  be  made 
before  or  after  marriage,  and  can  be  altered  by  mutual  consent  of  the  parents,  or,  in 
some  cases,  even  after  the  death  of  one  of  them.  Mixed  marriages  were,  till  lately,  alto- 
gether prohibited  in  some  of  the  Catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland,  but  they  are  now 
authorized  in  all  the  cantons  by  the  federal  laws.  It  is  generally  the  clergyman  of  the 
husband's  creed  who  officiates,  but  at  Zurich  the  ceremony  is  performed  in  both  churches. 
In  most  cases,  the  children  are  required  to  be  educated  in  the  religion  of  their  father. 

In  most  German  states,  marriages  between  Christians  and  Jews  or  Mohammedans 
used  to  be  interdicted;  but,  after  1849,  the  prohibitions  were  in  individual  cases  dis- 
pensed with.  In  Denmark  such  marriages  have  been  permitted  on  condition  of  the 
children  being  brought  up  Protestants.  In  Russia  the  members  of  both  Greek  and 
Roman  communions  are  prohibited  from  intermarrying  with  non-Christians:  members 
of  the  orthodox  Greek  church  cannot  marry  Greek  sectaries;  but  when  an  orthodox  Rus- 
sian marries  a  Protestant  or  Catholic,  the  benediction  must  be  given  in  the  Greek  church, 
and  the  children  baptized  in  the  Greek  communion.  When  the  parents  are  of  different 
religions,  but  neither  belongs  to  the  Greek  church,  ante-nuptial  stipulations  will  be  given 
effect  to;  if  none  have  been  made,  the  sons  follow  the  father's  faith,  and  the  daughters 
the  mother's. 

In  France  the  law  regards  marriage  as  a  purely  civil  contract,  and  recognizes  only 
the  civil  celebration,  which  is  completely  separated  from  the  religious  rite.  As  the  faiih 
of  the  parents  is  not  taken  cognizance  of,  questions  regarding  the  religious  education  of 
the  children  cannot  arise  before  the  civil  tribunals. 

The  only  restriction  to  which  mixed  mrrriages  are  now  subjected  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  imposed  by  act  19  Geo.  II.  c.  13,  applicable  to  Ireland  only,  that  a 
marriage  celebrated  by  a  Catholic  priest  between  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Protestant,  or 
a  person  who  within  12  months  has  been  or  professed  to  be  a  Protestant,  or  between  two 
Protestants,  is  null. 

MIXED  MATHEMATICS,  a  name  given  the  purely  scientific  principles  of  mathe- 
matics when  applied  and  intermixed  with  physical  considerations.  Such  are  hydro- 
statics, optics,  and  navigation. 

MIXED  KACES.  The  subject  of  mixed  races  is  one  intimately  connected  with  nn 
enlarged  study  of  ethnology.  It  involves  a  consideration  of  the  phenomena  attendant 
upon  the  sexual  union  between  individuals  belonging  to  different  varieties  of  the  human 
race;  as,  for  instance — adopting  the  classification  of  Blumenbach — between  the  Euro- 
pean and  the  negro  or  the  American  Indian;  or  between  the  American  Indian  and  the 
negro;  or  between  any  of  these  three  and  individuals  belonging  to  the  Malay  and  Mon- 
golian varieties.  It  is  well  understood  that  such  unions  are  in  general  prolific;  and  not 
only  so,  but  that  their  offspring  is  likewise  prolific;  and  this  fact  is  much  relied  upon  by 
some  ethnologists  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race.  They  reason 
thus:  Were  the  different  varieties  of  mankind  distinct  species,  as  has  been  frequently 
alleged,  then  it  would  necessarily  follow  that  the  offspring  of  such  unions  would  prove 
as  unfruitful  as  those  between  the  horse  and  the  ass,  the'goat  and  the  sheep,  the  wolf 
and  the  dog:  and  similarly  with  respect  to  the  hybrids  among  birds,  insects,  and  plants. 
To  sum  up,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Prichard,  the  best  exponent  of  this  school  of  ethnology: 
"  It  seems  to  be  the  well-established  result  of  inquiries  into  the  various  tribes  of  organized 
beings,  that  the  perpetuation  of  hybrids,  whether  of  plants  or  animals,  so  as  to  produce 
new  and  intermediate  tribes,  is  impossible.  Now,  unless  all  these  observations  are  erro- 
neous, or  capable  of  some  explanation  that  has  not  yet  been  pointed  out,  they  lead,  with 
the  strongest  force  of  analogical  reasoning,  to  the  conclusion  that  a  number  of  different 
tribes,  such  as  the  various  races  of  men,  must  either  b  •  incapable  of  intermixing  their 
stock,  and  thus  always  fated  to  remain  separate  from  each  other,  or,  if  the  contrary 
should  be  the  fact,  that  all  the  races  to  whom  the  remark  applies,  are  proved  by  it  to 
belong  to  the  same  species."  Dr.  Prichard  further  observes,  that  so  far  from  such  unions 
between  members  of  different  varieties  of  the  human  race  proving  unfruitful,  or  their 
offspring  unfruitful,  the  very  opposite  is  the  case,  as,  for  instance,  in  unions  between  the 
negro  and  the  European,  the  most  strongly  marked  varieties  of  our  race.  "If  we  inquire," 
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he  says,  "  into  the  facts  which  relate  to  the  intermixture  of  negroes  and  Europeans,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  doubt  the  tendency  of  the  so-termed  mulattoes  to  increase.  The 

men  of  color,  or  the  mixed  race  between  1.!ie  Creoles  and  the  negroes,  are  in  many  of  the 
West  India  islands  a  rapidly  increasing  people,  and  it  would  be  very  probable  that  they 
will  eventually  become  the  permanent  masters  of  those  islands,  were  it  not  for  the  .great 
numerical  superiority  of  the  genuine  negroes.  In  many  parts  of  America  they  are  also 
very  numerous  "  li  is  to  America,  indeed,  both  North  and  South,  that  we  must  chietly 
look  for  the  numerous  and  varied  phenomena  resulting  from  this  intermixture  of  races, - 
for  there  we  have  not  only  the  negro  and  the  European  mingling  their  blood,  but  the 
negro  and  the  American  Indian,  the  European  and  the  Indian,  ami  the  offspring  of  each 
of  these  with  the  offspring  of  the  other,  or  with  members  of  either  of  the  parent  stocks: 
added  to  which,  of  lale  years,  the  Chinese  (of  Mongolian  race  or  variety)  have  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  thus  contributing  greatly  to  the  number  of  what  are  termed  /in/nn/i 
Jii/hrids.  All  these,  however,  are  not  equally  fertile;  and  with  respect  even  to  themulat- 
toes,  it  is  alleged  by  writers  of  the  Morion  school  of  ethnology  that  they  do  not  perpetu- 
ate themselves  for  many  generations.  ".Nature,"  says  Squier.  rather  dogmatically, 
"perpetuates  no  human  hybrids — as,  for  instance,  a  permanent  race  of  mulattoes."  And 
Dr.  Nott,  adopting  the  classification  of  species  laid  down  by  Dr.  Morton — namely,  remote 
species,  in  which  hybrids  are  never  produced;  allied  species,  which  produce,  inter  se,  an 
unfertile  offspring;  and  proximate  species,  which  produce  with  each  other  a  fertile  off- 
spring— is  of  opinion  that  it  is  only  by  the  union  of  southern  or  dark-skinned  Europeans 
with  negroes  that  thoroughly  prolific  mulattoes  arc  engendered,  which  is  not  the  case  in 
unions  occurring  between  individuals  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  negro  races.  In  arriving 
at  this  conclusion,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  author  has  been  helped  forward  by 
the  strong  prejudice  existing  in  the  southern  states  against  all  taint  of  negro  blood.  A 
more  impartial  writer,  prof.  Wilson,  in  his  Prehistoric  Man,  observes:  "There  are 
upwards  of  4,000,000  of  people  of  African  blood  in  the  United  States,  and  certainly  not 
less  than  10,000,000  throughout  the  continent  and  islands  of  Jsorth  and  South  America, 
and  of  these  the  larger  proportion  consists  of  hybrids.  ...  It  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine with  certainty  how  far  the  hybrid  colored  population  of  the  United  States  is  capable 
of  permanency,  either  by  the  development  of  a  fixed  hybrid  type,  or  by  continuous  Fer- 
tility, until  the  predominant  primary  type  reasserts  its  power,  by  their  return  to  that  of 
the  original  white  or  black  parent,  so  long  as  the  mixed  breed  is  constantly  augmented 
in  the  southern  states  by  means  at  variance  with  the  natural  and  moral  relations  of  social 
life."  As  it  is,  the  weight  of  evidence  appears  to  be  in  favor  of  Dr.  Prichard's  views; 
but  until  the  doctrine  of  hybridity  is  better  understood,  and  a  more  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  vexed  question,  "What  is  species?"  has  been  supplied  to  us,  we  must  deem  it  idle 
lo  pronounce  dogmatically  on  the  subject.  See  HYBTCID  and  SPKCIES.  We  conclude 
with  a  list  of  half -castes  given  by  Dr.  Tschudi,  "with  a  few  additions  from  other  sources, " 
printed  in  the  appendix  to  prof.  Wilson's  valuable  work  just  mentioned. 


Father. 

Mother. 

Half-caste. 

White  
White  

Negro  
Indian  
Negro  

Mulatto. 
Mestizo. 
Chino. 

White 

Mulatto  

Cuarteron. 

White 

Mestiza  

f  Creole,  only  distinguished  from  the  wliite  by  a  pale 

White  ...   
White 

Chinese  
Cuarterona  

Chino-blanco. 
Quintero. 

White  

Quintera  
Indian  

White. 
Zambo  or  Cariboco. 

NP  ?ro   S   A 

Indian  

Mameluco. 

Mulatto  

Zawbo-negro  or  Cubra. 

Mestiza  

Mulatto-oscuro. 

Negro  

Chinese  
Zamba  

Zambo-Chino. 
Zambo-negro  (perfectly  black). 

Negro  

Cuarterona  
Quinterona  

Mulatto  (rather  dark). 
Pardoc. 

Mulatto  

Chino-oscuro. 

Indian  
Indian  

Mestiza  
China  

Znmba  

Mestizo-claro  (frequently  very  beautiful). 
Chino-cholo. 
Zambo-claro. 

China-cholo  

Indian  (with  short  frizzly  hair). 

Cuarterona  

Mestizo  (rather  brown). 

Quintera  

Mestizo. 

Zamba  

Zambo. 

Mulatto  
Mulatto 

Mestiza  
China  

Chino  (of  rather  clear  complexion). 
Chino  (rather  dark). 

MIXTE'CAS,  the  name  of  an  ancient  Indiaa  race,  said  to  have  migrated  from  the 
north  and  settled  in  Mexico,  populating  that  part  of  the  republic  which  is  now  included 
in  the  states  of  Pucbla,  Guerrero,  and  Oajaca.  They  were  an  industrious  people:  were 
divided  into  independent  bands,  each  with  its  own  chief;  and  were  inclined  towards  an 
advanced  state  of  semi-civilization.  They  built  cities,  temples,  and  fortifications,  the 
remains  of  which  are  significant  of  their  capacity  and  progress.  They  possessed  a  relig- 


CK  Mlxtecas. 

jfttMtbitos. 

ion,  and  conducted  certain  rites  in  mountain  caves,  and  they  included  tl)-j  idea  of  a 
heaven,  which  they  named  Sosola,  in  their  theology.  This  raee  sliil  exi.-is,  retaining  a 
portion  of  its  ancient  territory,  but  lias  been  driven  from  Puebia  by  the  .Mexicans,  and 
in  some  instances  forced  to  retire  into  Guatemala.  Tnelr  language  is  similar  to  the 
Zapoteca,  but  simpler,  although  it  lias  a  number  of  dialects.  The  Mixtecas  inhabit  a 
region  surrounded  by  mountain  range*,  and  -;.re  peaceable  and  industrious,  not  concern- 
ing themselves  in  the  political  disturbances  which  are  so  frequent  in  Mexico.  Their 
principal  cities  arc  Tepascoluta,  Yauhuistlan,  Tiaxlaco,  and  lluajuapan. 

MIXTURE,  an  organ  stop,  consisting  of  from  two  to  five  ranks  of  small  metallic 
pipes.  It  is  generally  found  in  large  organs,  and  resembles  the  sesquialtera  and  furnitun* 
stops,  except  that  it  is  much  higher  and  shriller.  Like  other  compound  slops,  the  two 
smaller  rank-'  of  the  mixture  stop  change  ou  the  upper  part  of  the  organ  scale  into  an 
octave  lower.  This  is  necessitated  from  the  fact  that  the  pipes  in  their  upper  ranks 
'would  produce  too  small  a  volume  of  sound. 

MIXTCTKES  are  officinal  preparations,  extempore  in  their  nature,  some  of  which — as, 
Mr  exa'nplc,  inixtt.im  cu»iphonr>.  mi-.tnra  cretce,  and  m  fat  urn  fcrri  composita — are  very 
extensively  used  in  medicai  practice,  either  as  vehicles  for  more  active  remedies,  or  for 
tneir  intiinvic  value. 

MIZZEN,  or  MIZEX,  the  slernmost  of  the  masts  in  a  three-masted  vessel,  and  also  the 
smallest  of  the  three.  Above  it  are  the  mizzen-topmast,  the  mizzeu-tup-galhi.ni-m.ast, 
and  the  mi/.zen  royal.  It  supports  the  usual  yards,  and,  in  addition,  thb  gulf  and  boom 
of  the  spanker  (q.v. ).  A  P'ar-admiral  hoists  his  pendant  at  the  mizzeii. 

Although  the  word  inizzen  is  now  applied  adjectively  to  the  several  parts,  it  appeal's 
formerly  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  large  triangular  .sail  carried  in  the  stern,  and  thence 
to  have  become  the  distinguishing  title  of  the  mast  which  bo-'e  that  sail.  The  name  is 
probably  from  It.  inezza.no,  mean,  in  the  middle;  m  opposition  to  a  square  sail  which  lies 
across  tiie  vessel. 

MNEMO  NICS.     See  MK.MOKY. 

MNEMOSYNE,  in  classical  mythology  the  goddess  of  memory,  and  the  mother  of  the 
Muses  (q.  v. ),  whom  she  bore  to  Jupiter.  The  principal  seat  of  her  worship  was  at  Eleu- 
therte,  iii  Boeotia. 

MOA,  the  name  given  by  the  Xew  Zealanders  to  the  large  wingless  or  struthious  birds 
(see  BUEVIPKNXES)  of  which  the  bones  are  found  imbedded  in  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore, 
in  swamps,  forces,  river-beds,  and  limestone  caves,  and  of  which  traditions  subsist 
among  them  as  birds  living  in  their  country.  The  largest  bones  belong  to  the  genus 
J>i.i'irnis  (q.v. ),  others  to  l\ii<n>tcrii,v  (q.v.);  and  with  them  are  found  bones  of  a  large 
bird (Aptor nix)  resembling  a  swan,  supposed  to  be  now  extinct,  also  of  the  existing  species 
o!'  Aji/t'i •>/.>•  li.;.v.)  and  of  Alotornis  (q.v.),  much  smaller  birds.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  no  larjfe  moas  have  been  seen  alive  since  about  16oO;  but  it  has  recently  been  again 
alleged  that  some  have  been  seen,  and  rewards  have  br-en  offered  for  the  capture  of  them. 
They  are  represented  by  the  Xew  Z"alanders  as  stupid,  fat,  indolent  birds,  living  in 
forests,  mountain  fastnesses,  etc.,  and  feeding  on  vegetable  food.  Their  feet  are  said  to 
have  been  adapted  for  digging.  They  seem  to  have  been  extirpated  for  the  sake  of  their 
flesh,  feathers,  and  bones.  The  eggs  were  eaten.  The  leg-bones  of  the  moas  were  filled 
with  marrow,  and  not  with  air,  as  those  of  other  birds. 

MO  ABITES,  a  pastoral  people,  who  inhabited  the  mountainous  country  e.  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  Jordan  and  of  the  Dead  sea.  Their  cultus  was  characterized  by  many  very 
odious  rites,  among  which  was  human  sacrifice.  In  the  time  of  the  Judges,  the  Jews 
were  for  eighteen  years  under  the  yoke  of  the  Moabites,  who  were  afterwards  made 
tributary  by  David,  but,  about  900  TJ.C.,  shook  off  their  allegiance  to  the  Jewish  kings, 
and  afterwards  took  part  with  the  Chaldeans  against  the  Jews.  Their  name  no  longer 
exists,  and  the  remnants  of  the  people  have  long  been  included  among  the  Arabs. 

MOABITES  (ante),  the  descendants  of  Moab,  son  of  Lot,  whose  primitive  dwelling- 
place  was  Zoar.  on  the  south-eastern  border  of  the  Dead  sea.  Gradually  supplanting  the 
original  inhabitants,  they  obtained  possession  of  the  fertile  highlands — extending  40  or  50 
m.  in  length  by  10  in  width  on  the  e.  of  the  Dead  sea — and  of  the  plains  below.  From 
the  most  elevated  part  of  this  territory  they  were  expelled  by  the  Amorites,  who  allowed 
them  to  retain  only  the  southern  half  of  the  table-lands  and  the  plain.  This  restricted 
region  was  strongly  fortified  by  nature,  having  on  the  n.  the  chasm  of  the  Arnon;  on  the 
w.  cliffs,  almost  perpendicular,  by  the  side  of  the  Dead  sea,  intersected  only  by  a  few 
steep  and  narrow  passes;  and  on  the  s.  and  e.  semi-circular  hills,  through  which  pass 
only  a  branch  of  the  Arnon  and  the  wadys  or  valleys  that  go  down  to  the  sea.  Beyond 
these  hills  lay  a  va^t  extent  of  uncultivated  pasture-grounds,  described  in  the  book  of 
Numbers  as  the  wilderness  which  faced  Moab  on  the  east.  Through  this  Israel  seems 
to  have  approached  the  promised  land,  without  traversing  Moab  itself,  but  taking  their 
position  11.  of  the  Arnon.  Here  they  remained  during  their  operations  against  Bashan. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Balak,  king  of  Moab,  in  his  fear  of  Israel,  sent  for  Balaam  to 
curse  them,  and  for  the  Midianites  to  make  war  against  them.  From  the  plains  of  Moab 
Hoses  ascended  to  the  top  of  Pisgah  to  view  the  promised  land;  in  the  land  of  Moab  he 
died;  somewhere  in  a  valley  of  that  land,  over  against  Beth-peor,  he  was  buried;  and  in 
U.  K.  X.— 5 
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the  plains  of  Moab  all  Israol  wept  for  him  30  days.  After  the  conquest  of  Canaan, 
Kglon.  king  of  Moab,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Ammonites  and  Amnlekites,  gained  pos- 
session of  Jericho  and  ruled  over  Israel  18  year.-.  From  this  bondage  they  were  deliv- 
ered under  the  leadership  of  Khud,  a  HeMJan'.ite.  who  killed  Kglon  secretly,  and  aroused 
the  people  to  a  victorious  conflict  in  which  10,0(X)  Moabiles  were  slain.  Afterward 
peace  and  IViend-'hip  between  ;he  nations  wen-  restored.  While  the  judges  ruled,  Jews 
sometimes  took  refuge  in  the  land  of  Moab:  and  long  afterward,  when  David  was  hard 
pressed  by  Saul,  he  obtained  from  the  king  of  Moab  a  temporary  asylum  for  his  father 
and  mother.  Saul  waged  \var  successfully  against  the  Moahiies,  and  David  made  them 
tributary.  After  the  revolt  of  the  10  tribes,  the  kingdom  of  Israel  levied  this  tribute,  aud 
when,  on  the  death  of  Ahab,  the  Moabitcs  refused  to  pay  it,  Jehoram,  with  the  help  of 
Judah  and  Edom,  attempted  to  hold  them  in  subjection.  The  Moabites,  in  revenge, 
formed  a  powerful  confederacy  against  Judah,  but  the  dill'i  rent  armies  which  compo-ed 
it,  panic-stricken,  turned  their  arms  against  each  other.  Still  later,  they  acted  against 
the  Jews  as  auxiliaries  of  the  Chaldeans,  under  Nebuchadnezzar:  yet  this  monarch, 
according  to  Josephus,  five  years  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  made  war  also  upon 
them,  and  subdued  them.  After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  captivity,  they  formed  an 
intimate  connection  with  the  Moabiles  by  intermarriages,  which,  however,  the  zeal  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  broke  up.  Josephus  mentions  the  cities  between  the  Arnoii  and  Jab- 
bo  k  as  cities  of  Moab.  Thenceforth  they  were  almost  lost  to  view  among  the  Arabians; 
and  for  many  centuries  little  was  known  concerning  the  region  in  which  they  lived. 
Even  in  more  modern  times  few  travelers  ventured  to  explore  it.  Seetzen,  in  1806,  at  the 
risk  of  his  life,  shed  a  new  and  unexpected  light  upon  it.  He  found  many  ruined  places 
still  bearing  the  old  names.  In  1812  Burckhardt  made  the  same  tour  from  Damascus  to 
Karak,  and  from  that  point  advanced  to  Petra.  From  these  and  subsequent  travelers 
we  learn  that  the  plains  are  covered  with  the  sites  ot  towns  on  every  eminence  or  spot 
suitable  for  one.  The  land  is  capable  of  rich  cultivation.  The  form  of  fields  is  still 
visible,  and  there  are  remains  of  Roman  highways  which  are  in  some  places  completely 
paved,  aud  on  which  there  are  mile-stones  of  Trajan,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Severus,  with 
the  numbers  legible  upon  them.  Denunciations  against  Moab  were  made  b}'  Balaam, 
Amos,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Exekiel,  and  other  prophets,  who  during  its  highest  prosperity 
foretold  that  its  cities  should  become  desolate  without  any  to  dwell  in  them;  and  at  the 
present  day,  while  the  sites,  ruins,  and  names  of  many  of  its  ancient  cities  can  be  traced, 
not  one  of  them  has  been  found  inhabited  by  man.  At  the  present  time  the  American 
engineers  of  the  Palestine  exploration  society  are  engaged  in  making  a  scientilic  survey 
aud  exploration  of  the  land. 

MOABITE  STONE,  THE,  a  stone  bearing  a  long  inscription  in  Hcbrew-Phenician  let- 
ters, discovered  at  Diban,  in  Moab,  in  1868.  It  appears  to  have  been  erected  by  Mesha, 
king  of  Moab.  mentioned  in  2  Kings,  vii..  and  the  inscription  refers  to  his  wars  with 
Israel  (in  the  10th  c.  B.C.)  The.  negotiations  set  on  foot  for  its  pun  base  led  to  quarrels 
among  the  Arab  tribes  claiming  an  interest  in  it,  and  the  memorial  was  unfortunately 
broken  to  pieces.  The  fragments,  however,  were  with  great  difficulty  collected,  and  are 
now  preserved  in  the  Louvre. 

MOABITE  STONE,  THE  (ante).  The  authenticity  of  this  stone,  disputed  on  grounds 
which  have  little  to  do  with  true  critical  research,  is  now  universally  acknowledged.  Its 
date  may  be  taken  as  890  B.C.,  and  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  inscriptions  on  the 
lions  of  Birs  NimrCid,  that  is,  the  reigns  of  Ashurnazirpal  and  Shalmanezar  IV.  Its 
characters  are  like  those  of  the  fourth  Malta  inscription,  and  again  like  that  from  Xora, 
in  Sardinia.  We  have,  then,  in  the  9th  c.  B.C.,  one  single  and  same  type  of  letter  in  use 
for  current  purposes  from  Sardinia  to  Assyria,  which,  about  the  (5th  or  Tth  c.,  gives 
rise  to  the  second  form,  or  true  Phenician,  and  to  the  old  Hebrew  of  coins  and  gems, 
whose  modern  representative  is  the  Samaritan.  The  stel  of  Mesha  contains  all  letters 
except  Teth,  and  which,  showing  few  dialectic  variations,  appears  to  stand,  in  willing- 
ness to  express  vowels,  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Assyrian,  without  the  parsimony 
so  distinctive  of  the  Phenician.  There  is  a  translation  by  Dr.  Ginsburg  in  Record*  <'f 
the  Past,  vol.  xi. 

MOAT,  the  ditch  round  the  rampar  s  of  a  fortress,  may  be  either  wet — i.e.,  full  of 
water — or  dry.  In  the  latter,  which  is  the  commoner  case,  the  depth  should  not  be  less 
than  12  ft.,  nor  the  width  under  24.  The  more  perpendicular  the  walls,  so  much  the 
greater  will  be  the  obstruction  to  the  enemy.  la  regular  works  the  walls  are  usually 
reveled  with  masonry,  that  at  the  foot  of  the  rampart  being  the  scarp  or  escarp,  and  that 
below  the  covered  way  the  counterscarp.  See  DITCH  and  FORTIFICATION. 

MOAWIYAH,  Cnliph.  610-80,  b.  Mecca;  son  of  an  Arab  chief  of  distinguished  birth, 
and  distantly  related  to  Mohammed.  lie  wns  made  governor  of  Syria  in  (541,  and  during 
his  term  of  office  conquered  the  island  of  Rhodes,  but  lost  Cyprus.  On  the  proclamation 
of  AH  as  the  successor  of  the  caliph  Othman  in  <>55.  Mnawiyah  revolted,  and  attempted 
to  make  himself  caliph.  He  succeeded  in  getting  control  of  most  of  the  provinces  of 
the  empire,  and  took  possession  of  Samarcand  and  Bokhara.  His  army,  after  making 
extensive  conquests,  was  unable,  after  a  long  sieire  and  repeated  assaults,  to  rapture 
Constantinople.and  in  678  he  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace.  Moawiyah  not  only  exerted 
absolute  control  over  the  Saracen  empire,  but  succeeded  in  having  the  caliphate  declared 
hereditary  in  his  family. 
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MOBERLY,  GEORGE,  D.O.L.,  b.  St.  Petersburg,  1803;  son  of  an  English  merchant. 
He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford.  In  1826  he  took  the  Oxford  chancellor's 
prize  for  the  best  English  essay,  choosing  for  his  subject.  Whether  a  Rude  or  a  Refined 
Aijt  is  the  more  Favorable  to  the  Production  of  Works  of  Fiction.  He  took  the  degree  of 
ii. A.  in  1828  and  of  D.C.L.  in  1836.  After  a  connection  of  some  years  with  Balliol  college, 
as  tutor  and  follow,  he  became,  in  1835,  head-muster  of  Winchester  school,  where  he 
remained  until  1866.  He  was  then  presented  with  the  living  of  Brixton  in  the  isle  of 
Wight,  and  in  1868  became  a  canon  of  Chester  cathedral.  In  1869  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Salisbury.  Of  his  numerous  published  woiks  the  most  important  are:  A  Few 
Remarks  on  ffu-  Proposed  Admission  of  Di**e.n  ter*  into  the  University  of  Oxford,  1834:  Si  /•- 
^iiions  Preached  at  Winchester  College,  1844;  and  Sermons  on  the  Beatitudes,  I860.  He 
delivered  the  Bampton  '?ctures  for  1868,  which  appeared  under  the  title  of  The  Admin- 
istration, of  the  Holy  Spirt*  in  the  Body  of  Christ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  "five  clergymen" 
who  published  revised  versions  of  various  books  of  the  New  Testament  between  18G7 
and  1870. 

MO'BILE,  MOBILIZE,  an  adjective  and  verb,  used  respectively  in  regard  to  continental 
armies,  to  designate  a  state  of  readiness  for  taking  the  field,  and  the  act  of  making  ready 
for  such  an  operation.  The  process  consists  in  augmenting  a  regiment  from  its  peace  to 
ils  war  complement,  in  calling  in  men  on  furlough,  in  organizing  the  staff  of  divisions 
and  brigades,  constituting  the  commissariat,  medical,  artillery,  and  transport  services,  and 
in  accumulating  provisions  and  munitions.  As  the  work  of  mobilizing  an  army  causes 
great  and  inevitable  expense,  it  is  only  resorted  to  when  hostilities  appear  imminent. 

MOBILE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Alabama,  having  the  state  line  of  Mississippi  for  its  western 
border,  the  Mobile  bay  and  the  Mobile  river  flowing  into  it  for  its  e.  boundary,  and  the 
gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  s. ;  drained  by  the  Escatowpa  river;  1500  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  48,602 — 
44.709  of  American  birth,  21,426  colored.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  rail- 
road, the  New  Orleans,  Mobile  and  Texas,  and  the  Mobile  and  Alabama  Grand  Trunk. 
Its  surface  is  generally  level,  a  large  proportion  being  covered  with  pine  foiests  growing 
on  sandy  hills.  Its  climate  is  healthy,  and  the  water  is  pure.  Live  stock  is  raised.  All 
the  products  of  the  southern  states  are  found  here,  the  soil  being  a  productive,  sandy 
luim.  Lumber  and  rice  are  the  chief  products.  Dauphin  island  lies  directly  s.,  the 
1  ite  of  a  French  settlement  in  1702,  called  Massacre  island  from  the  quantities  of  bones 
found  there,  and  was  the  occasional  seat  of  the  colony  of  Louisiana  in  early  times.  From 
its  county  sent  steamboats  run  to  Montgomery,  Tuscaloosa,  and  New  Orleans,  carrying 
on  an  important  commerce.  Its  bay  will  admit  vessels  of  21  ft.  draught. and  the  harbor  of 
Mobile  vessels  drawing  13  ft.,  and  cotton  is  largely  exported;  alsor  cigars,  staves,  shin- 
gles, resin,  and  turpentine.  Its  industries  include  the  manufacture  of  tin,  copper, 
engines  and  boilers,  tar,  and  turpentine.  Seat  of  justice,  Mobile. 

MOBILE,  the  principal  city  and  only  seaport  of  Alabama,  is  situated  on  the  w.  side 
of  Mobile  river,  and  at  the  head  of  Mobile  bay,  which  opens  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
It  is  built  with  broad  shaded  streets  on  a  sandy  plain,  rising  gradually  from  the  river, 
with  a  tine  custom-house  and  post-office,  city' hall  and  market-house,  theater,  odd  fel- 
lows' hall,  cathedra],  30  churches,  4  orphan  asylums,  several  hospitals,  a  medical  col- 
lege. St.  Joseph's  college  (a  Jesuit  institution),  a  convent  of  the  visitation,  and  academy 
for  young  ladies.  Mobile  has  several  ship-yards,  foundries,  and  cotton-presses.  Its 
chief  business  is  the  export  of  cotton.  The  average  export,  for  five  years  preceding  the 
civil  war  was  (532,308  bales;  in  1874-75,  131,343  bales,  value  $9,054.110,  were  exported. 
There  is  also  a  lar<re  exportation  of  turpentine,  resin,  and  tar.  Its  harbor  is  defended  by 
fort  Morgan.  Mobile  was  settled  by  the  French  in  1702.  Pop.  '70,  32,034. 

MOBILE  (ante).  The  city  is  6  m.  in  length  by  2  or  3  broad;  pop.  '80,  31,205;  a 
decline  from  1870  of  729.  It  "is  chiefly  inhabited  along  the  line  of  the  river  and  to  a  dis- 
tance of  about  a  mile  inland;  is  lighted  by  gas,  and  has  an  excellent  water  supply  from 
a  distance  of  5  m. ;  it  has  also  sufficient  horse-railroad  facilities  for  its  Jocal  need.  Mobile 
is  connected  with  the  general  railroad  system  of  the  country  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio, 
Mobile  and  Montgomery.  New  Orleans"  Mobile  and  Texas,  and  Alabama  Grand  Trunk 
railroads.  There  are  also  steamers  to  Montgomery  and  other  river  towns.— The  follow- 
lowiiig  tables  display  the  trade  of  Mobile  from  186v7-68  to  1874: 

RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS— BALES  OF  COTTON. 


SHIPMENTS. 

Years. 

Receipts. 

To  Foreign  Ports. 

To  Domestic  Ports. 

TotaL 

1868-69                               

830.621 

163.154 

84,194 

247,348 

1869-70  

306,061 

200.838 

97,685 

298,523 

1S70  71                  

404,673 

287,074 

130.429 

417.508 

1S71  73                            

288,012 

137.977 

157,652 

295.629 

1872-73  

332.457 

132,130 

197,131 

329.261 

t  873-74  

299,578 

132,367 

172,322 

304,589 

Mol>ile. 
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VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS. 


Years. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1867  .  .  , 

$22.101,601 

530 

isns          

22.611,  973 

660,826 

1st;:)                             

20,541,45ij 

511  ~".'7 

1870.                              .           ...                                          .... 

22  42-J  O.'Jl 

1  447,516 

ls;i            

21,874,703 

1,811,014 

18,954,600 

1,701,057 



ivr.i  

18,940,860 

1,097,1M 



10,282,734 

880,411 

By  these  tables  it  is  to  be  observed  that  from  1870  to  1874  there  was  a  general  decline 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  Mobile,  as  there  was  a  falling  off  in  Hie  population  between  1S70 
ami  1880,  according  to  the  tenth  decennial  census.  The  early  history  of  this  city  displays 
more  than  the  usual  proportion  of  disturbing  influences.  Originally  colonized  by  tiie 
French,  it  was  long  the  most  important  point  in  the  Loui.-iana  settlement.  It  was  attacked 
by  famine  and  by  epidemic;  and  in  1706  was  the  scene  of  that  exceptional  revolt  known 
as  the  "petticoat  insurrection,"  when  the  women  of  the  place  became  dissatisfied  with 
Indian  corn  as  their  staple  article  of  food,  and  threatened  rebellion.  A  disastrous  hurri- 
cane, accompanied  by  a  flood,  nearly  destroyed  the  settlement  in  1711,  and  necessitated  its 
removal  from  the  place  where  it  then  stood,  supposed  to  have  been  a  point  some  20  m. 
from  its  present  location.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  Mobile  was  transferred  lo  the 
British  government;  but  twenty  years  later  it  was  ceded  to  the  Spanish  government, 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  British  possessions  on  the  gulf,  and  remained  in  the  possession 
of  Spain  until  1813,  when  it  was  surrendered  to  gen.  Wilkinson.  In  1819  it  was  incor- 
porated as  a  city.  From  Jan.  11,  1861,  to  April  11,  1864,  Mobile  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
confederates.  On  Aug.  5,  in  the  latter  year,  admiral  Farragut,  with  his  fleet,  passed  up 
Mobile  bay,  and  the  memorable  engagement  with  the  forts  and  the  confederate  ships 
ensued,  resulting  in  the  destruction  or  capture  of  the  latter,  and  the  surrender  of  forts 
Gaines  and  Morgan.  Early  in  the  following  spring  the  place  was  fully  invested,  and  the 
remaining  fortifications  carried  by  assault. 

MOBILE  BAY  (ante),  an  estuary  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  in  the  s.w.  portion  of  the 
state  of  Alabama.  The  island  of  Dauphin  lies  on  the  w.  of  the  entrance,  and  on  the  e.  is 
Mobile  point,  the  station  of  a  light-house  with  a  revolving  light  55  ft.  high.  It  has  an 
outlet  on  the  s.w.  through  Grant's  pass,  communicating  with  Mississippi  sound,  used  by 
steamers  of  light  draught,  and  the  regular  course  of  the  Mobile  and  >, ew  Orh  ans  steam- 
ers. The  bar,  4  m.  seaward,  will  admit  vessels  of  from  18  to  20  ft.  draught.  The  depth. 
of  the  hay  is  from  12  to  14  ft.  more  shallow  in  the  u.  portion  than  in  the  s..  the  anchor- 
age for  the  cotton  fleet  being  near  the  entrance,  where  they  are  loaded  by  lighters  from 
Mobile.  It  is  fed  by  numerous  affluents  of  the  Alabama  river,  flowing  into  the  n.  por- 
tion, over  mud  flats,  changing  with  each  season,  and  increasing  the  sedimentary  deposits 
of  the  bay.  At  Choctaw  pass,  where  the  Mobile  river  enters  the  bay,  a  channel  through 
the  bar  is  maintained  by  dredging,  and  similar  means  render  the  Dog  river  navigable. 
Its  margins  are  thickly  wooded,  with  groves  of  live  oak  and  magnolia,  especially  near  the 
n.  extremity,  and  pine  forests  crown  the  high  bluffs  which  rise  in  other  portions. 

MOBILE  POINT,  at  the  e.  extremity  of  the  entrance  to  Mobile  bay.  is  the  end  of  a 
long,  narrow  strip  of  sand  which  stretches  between  Navy  Cove  and  the  bay  of  Bon 
Secours  to  the  n.,  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  south.  Fort  Morgan  is  situated  here,  on 
the  ground  once  occupied  by  fort  Bowyer.  The  latter  fort,  which  was  rudely  and  unscien- 
tifically built,  was  attacked  from  the  sea  in  Sept.,  1814,  by  a  British  squadron  of  2 
brigs,  and  2  sloops  of  war,  and  on  the  land  by  a  force  of  130  marines  and  000  Indians. 
The  American  garrison,  numbering  but  130  men,  under  maj.  Lawrence,  and  defended 
by  20  pieces  of  artillery,  sustained  for  3  hours  the  attack  of  the  British,  who  were  forced 
to  withdraw  with  a  loss  of  232  killed  and  wounded;  and  their  flag-ship  was  grounded 
and  burned.  The  American  loss  was  8.  Fort  Bowyer  was  finally  captured  by  the  Brit- 
ish, Feb.,  1815. 

MOBILE  EIVER  AND  BAY  of  Alabama.  The  river  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee,  50  m.  above  Mobile,  which  lies  at  its  mouth.  It  is  a  slug- 
pish  stream,  with  low  banks  and  several  channels.  The  bay  is  30  m.  from  n.  to  s.,  and 
10  or  12  from  c.  to  west.  The  entrance  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  3  m.  wide,  is  defended 
by  fort  Morgan  and  fort  Gaines. 

MOBILE  RIVER  (ante),  formed  in  the  s.  extremity  of  Clarke  co.,  Ala.,  is  the  boua- 
|ary  line  between  the  counties  of  Mobile  and  Baldwin,  and  is  navigable  by  large  steam- 
boats. Throughout  its  course  it  takes  a  s.  direction,  and,  6  m.  below  the  junction  of  the 
rivers  which  form  its  head,  it  divides  into  two  branches;  the  e.  being  called  Tensas,  the 
tv.  Mobile,  the  latter  a  name  derived  from  the  Mauvilians  or  Mobilians,  a  tribe  of 
Indians. 

MOBILIER,  CREDIT.  On  Nov.  18,  1852,  the  French  government  sanctioned  the 
t'atutes  of  a  new  bank  under  the  name  of  the  Socieie  General  de  'Jredil  Mobilier.  The 
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name  was  intended  as  a  central  to  the  Societes  lie  Credit  Fonder,  -which  are  of  the  nature 
of  land  banks,  and  advance  money  on  the  security  of  real  or  immovable  property;  while 
the  Credit  Mobilier  proposed  to  give  similar  aid  to  the  owners  of  movable  property.  The 
declared  object  of  this  bank  is  especially  to  promote  industrial  enterprises  of  all  kinds, 
such  us  the  construction  of  railways,  sinking  of  mines,  etc.  Various  privileges  were  con- 
ferred upon  it  under  its  charter;  in  especial  it  was  allowed  to  acquire  shares  in  public 
companies,  and  to  pay  the  calls  made  upon  it  in  respect  of  such  shares  by  its  own  notes 
or  obligations;  also  to  sell  or  give  in  security  all  shares  thus  acquired.  The  operations 
of  the  society  were  conducted  upon  a  very  extensive  scale.  In  1854  it  subscribed  largely 
to  the  government  loan  on  account  of  the  Russian  war,  to  the  Grand  Central  railway 
company,  to  the  General  Omnibus  company  of  Paris,  and  to  various  other  important 
undertaking's.  The  dividend  for  this  year  was  12  per  cent.  In  1855  it  lent  two  sums  to 
the  government. — the  one  of  250  and  the  other  of  375  millions  of  francs.  Its  operations 
were  vast  during  this  year,  and  the  dividends  declared  amounted  to  40  per  cent.  The 
directors  hail  not  hitherto  availed  themselves  of  their  privilege  of  issuing  their  own  obli- 
gations, but  this  the\'  now  resolved  on  doing.  They  proposed  to  issue  two  kinds — the 
one  at  short  dates;  the  other  at  long  dates,  and  redeemable  by  installments.  The  pro- 
posed issue  was  to  amount  to  240  millions  of  francs;  but  the  public  became  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  of  so  vast  an  issue  of  paper-money,  so  that  in  Mar. ,  1856,  the  French  gov- 
ernment deemed  it  necessary  to  prohibit  the  carrying  out  of  the  proposed  scheme.  This 
was  a  severe  blow  to  the  institution.  In  1856  its  dividends  did  not  exceed  22  per  cent; 
in  1857  they  were  only  5  per  cent.  Several  attempts  had  been  made  to  resuscitate  its 
credit,  but  failed.  I:i  1ST.)  it  was  put  under  a  new  board  of  management,  who  reported 
its  assets  at  77.000.000  francs.  In  1876  the  500-franc  shares  were  quoted  at  200  francs. 
The  Credit  Mobilicr  has  undoubtedly  been  highly  useful  in  developing  the  industrial 
power  of  France,  but  its  operations  have  been  hazardous,  and  had  they  not  been  checked 
in  time,  they  would  in  all  probability  have  ended  in  disaster. 

MOBIUS.  Ararsx  FERDINAND,  1790-1868,  b.  Germany;  educated  at  Leipzig,  where 
he  was  professor  of  astronomy  from  1815.  He  reorganized  the  Leipzig  observatory,  and 
published  a  number  of  astronomical  treatises,  of  which  the  best  known  are  Elements  of 
(\'!< xtial  M<:c]i<uti'r*,  1843.  and  Printiplef  0f  Aitnmomy.  His  Manual  of  Static*  treats  of 
the  relation  between  geometry  and  statics. 

MO  CCA  SIX  SXAKE  or  WATER  MOCCASIN,  also  called  cotton  mouth,  the  ancistrodon 
pifcivoruy,  a  venomous  serpent  inhabiting  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
a  length  of  about  2  ft.;  color  dark  brown  above  and  a  gray  belly.  It  lives  in  swamps 
and  wet  places  and  frequents  the  water.  It  is  one  of  the  most  aggressive  of  all  serpents, 
and  its  bite  is  of  the  most  dangerous  character. 

MO  CHA,  the  most  strongly  fortified  seaport,  and  once  the  capital,  of  the  province  of 
Yemen,  it;  Arabia.  It  is  situated  on  the  Red  sea,  at  the  head  of  a  little  bay  near  the 
strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  and  130  m.  w.u.w.  of  Aden  (q.v).  All  round  the  shore  is  a  hot 
sandy  waste.  The  principal  trade  is  in  coffee,  of  which  10,000  tons  (of  the  finest  quality) 
are  annually  exported  to  Jiddah,  Suez,  and  Bombay.  Other  exports  are  dates,  gums, 
balm,  ivory,  senna,  etc.  Pop.  5.000. 

MOCHA  STONES  are  pieces  of  agate  or  of  chalcedony,  containing  dendritic  infiltra- 
tion^, ol'ien  assuming  appearances  very  like  finely  ramified  confervae,  etc.  They  receive 
the  name  mocha  stone  because,  when  they  first  became  known  in  Europe,  they  were 
brought  from  Mocha.  Of  the  same  nature  with  mocha  stones  are  moss  agates.  The 
resemblance  of  the  inclosed  infiltrations  to  plants  is  often  merely  accidental,  but  it 
appears  to  l>c  sometimes  really  due  to  plants,  which  were  inclosed  in  the  cavity  in  which 
the  silicious  mineral  itself  was  formed. 

MOCKING-BIRD,  or  MOCKING-THRUSTI  (Jfimits  or  OrpJieut).  a  genus  of  birds  of  the 
family  mcrnlidte-,  having  a  more  elongated  form  than  the  true  thrushes,  a  longer  tail, 
shorter  wings,  and  the  upper  mandible  more  curved  at  the  tip.  They  are  all  American. 
The  best  known  species,  the  mocking-bird  of  the  United  States  (M.  polygloltitst),  is  about 
the  size  of  the  song-thrush:  the  upper  parts  of  a  dark  brownish  ash  color,  the  wings  and 
tail  nearly  black,  the  under  parts  brownish  white.  The  mocking-bird  is  common  in 
all  parts  of  America,  from  the  s.  of  New  England  to  Brazil;  n.  of  the  Delaware,  it  is 
only  a  summer  visitant,  but  in  more  southern  regions  it  is  found  at  all  seasons.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  common  birds  of  the  West  Indies,  and  its  exquisite  song  fills  their  groves 
with  melody  by  night,  for  which  reason  it  is  there  very  generally  known  as  the  night- 
ingale. By  day,  the  mocking-bird  is  generally  imitative,  excelling  all  birds  in  its  power 
of  imitation,  now  taking  up  the  song  of  one  bird,  and  now  of  another,  and  often  deceiv- 
ing the  most  practiced  ear  by  its  perfect  performance.  By  night,  its  song  is  for  the  most 
part  natural.  It  does  not  confine  itself,  however,  to  musical  strains;  it  seems  to  take  equal 
pleasure  in  repeating  the  harshest  cries  of  the  feathered  tribes;  and  in  domestication 
readily  adds  to  its  accomplishments  the  imitation  of  almost  any  sound  which  it  is  accus- 
tomed to  hear,  passing  from  one  to  another  with  great  rapidity,  so  as  to  produce  an 
incomparable  medley.  The  mocking-bird  readily  learns  to  whistle  a  tune,  even  of  con- 
siderable length,  but  there  H  no  well-authenticated  instance  of  its  imitating  the  human 
voice.  The  barking  of  a  dog,  the  mewing  of  a  cat,  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  the  cackling 
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of  ii  hen,  the  creaking  of  a  wheelbarrow,  arc  all  within  the  compass  of  its  powers.  Duf 
in. a;  it*  performances,  it  spreads  its  wings,  expands  its  tail,  and  throws  itself  about  as  ii 
full  of  enthusiasm  and  enjoyment.  The  mocking-bird  is  vocal  at  all  seasons  of  the  ye:ir. 
It  enjo\s  almost  everywhere  the  protection  of  man,  and  often  makes  its  nest  in  a  tr<  e  or 
bush  close  In-side  a  house.  Two  or  three  broods  are  produced  in  a  year.  The  male  is 
extremely  attentive  to  his  mate,  and  manifests  extraordinary  courage  in  driving  away 
enemies  from  the  nest.  Mocking-birds  often  assemble  on  such  occasions,  and  Birds  of 
prey,  far  superior  to  them  in  si/.e  and  strength,  are  compelled  to  retreat.  Snakes  are 
killed  by  reiterated  blows  on  the  head,  and  cats  learn  to  consider  the  vicinity  of  a  mock- 
ing-bird's nest  unsafe.  The  food  of  the  mocking-bird  consists  chiefly  of  berries  ar.d 
insects.  Another  species  of  mocking-bird  is  found  in  the' Rocky  mountains,  and  spe- 
cie.-, of  the  same  genus  are  among  the  finest  song-birds  of  the  temperate  parts  of  South 
America. 

MODE,  in  music.  Every  musical  passage  is  referable  to  and  forms  part  of  a  succes- 
sion of  sounds  having  some  appreciable  relation  to  one  another.  Thissuec<>sion  of  sounds 
is  called  the  scale,  and  is  a  series  of  steps  leading  from  a  given  note  called  the  key-note, 
or  tonic  (q.v.),  to  its  octave.  The  steps  or  degrees  of  the  scale  are  of  unequal  size,  and 
on  the  place  of  the  smaller  ones  or  semitones  depends  the  mode  of  the  music.  Taking 
our  natural  scale,  there  are  only  two  notes  in  it  which  can  satisfy  the  ear  as  key-notes — 
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viz.,  C  and  A.  In  the  major  mode,  with  C  as  key  note,  the  semitone  or  small  interval 
falls  between  the  third  and  fourth  sounds:  in  the  minor  mode,  with  A  as  key-note,  it 
falls  between  the  second  and  third  sounds;  in  the  former  case,  the  third  of  the  key-note 
is  a  major  third,  in  the  latter  a  minor  third.  The  minor  mode  further  requires  to  be 
modified  by  occasionally  sharpening  its  sixth  and  seventh,  in  order  to  be  pleasing  to 
modern  ears  The  scale  of  the  major  mode  is  derived  from  simpler  harmonic  propor- 
tions than  that  of  the  minor.  Melodies  composed  in  the  latter  mode  have  generally  more 
or  less  of  a  plaintive  or  melancholy  character.  For  the  theory  of.  these  modes,  see 
Music.  Ancient  musicians  admitted  of  a  greater  variety  of  modes.  The  Greeks  had 
six,  designated  the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  Lydiau,  Mixo-Lydian,  Ionic,  and  ^Eolitin.  The 
Ionic  is  the  modern  major,  the  Jfeolian  the  minor  mode;  the  others  are  n.ore  or  less 
intolerable  to  a  modern  ear.  They  are  used  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  music  of  the  Greek 
church,  and  in  the  Ambrosian  chant. 

MODE  (ante),  in  music,  a  term  applied  to  the  two  varieties,  major  and  minor,  of  the 
diatonic  scale,  or  series  of  tones  employed  in  modern  music.  It  is  more  rarely  used  for 
key,  as  "the  twelve  major  and  twelve  minor  modes  or  keys."  In  the  old  Greek  music 
each  note  could  become,  as  in  the  modern,  the  key-note  of  a  new  key  or  scale;  but,  as 
there  was  no  introduction  of  ntw  semitones,  this  change  of  key  became  a  change  of 
mode  in  the  same  sense  as  our  major  and  minor.  At  first  there  were  only  four  Greek 
modes — the  Dorian,  Phrygian.  Lyclian,  and  Myxo-Lydian — but  later  the  Ionian  and  the 
-/Eolien  modes  were  added.  St.  Ambrose  chose  the  first  four  for  use  in  the  church  in 
the  4th  c. ,  and  St.  Gregory  introduced  the 'others  200  years  later.  They  were  termed 
ecclesiastical  modes,  and  gave  rise  to  the  eight  "Gregorian  tones"  or  chants. 

MOD  ELINQ  is  the  process  of  preparing  the  original  pattern  or  design  from  which  a 
work  in  sculpture  is  to  be  cast  or  carved:  the  technical  details  will  be  found  under 
SCULPTURE.  Modeling  is  also  practiced  by  medalists;  the  head  or  figure  intended  to  bo 
cut  in  the  die  being  first  modeled  in  relief  with  wax  on  a  piece  of  slate.  Goldsmiths, 
silversmiths,  and  jewelers  also  model  intricate  and  artistic  forms  and  ornaments  of  pieci  » 
of  plate,  to  be  cast  and  chased  by  them,  or  in  which  jewels  are  to  be  set.  Wax  is  the 
substance  used  when  delicacy  and  minuteness  are  required.  Modeling  is  also  a  branch 
of  tLe  potter's  trade.  Flaxman  modeled  for  Wedgwood  numerous  figures  and  groups  in 
wax.  For  large  models,  the  material  employed  is  potter's  clay,  which,  when  used  by 
sculptors,  is  mixed  with  a  portion  of  sandstone,  finely  pulverized,  to  make  it  work  freely. 

MODENA,  formerly  a  duchy  of  Italy,  in  the  n.,  between  the  Po  and  the  Medit'-r 
ranean.  It  was  bounded  on  the'n.  by  Lombsn-dy  and  the  papal  stales,  on  the  e.  by  Tus. 
canv  and  the  papal  states,  on  the  s.  bv  Tuse'inv.  Sardinia,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
on  the  w.  by  Sardinia  and  Parma.  Area,  2,371  sq.m. :  pop.  in  1860,  about  600,000.  The 
only  rivers  of  importance  are  the  Margra  and  the  Serchio,  which  empty  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  n.e.  part  of  the  duchy  is  ferti'e,  like  the  Lombard  plain,  to  which  it 
belongs.  The  vine  is  extensive!}'  cultivated,  and  the  other  chief  productions  are  wheat, 
maize,  hemp,  and  flax.  For  the  history  of  the  duchy,  see  MOOKXA,  the  capital.  The 
modern  province  of  Modena  comprises  the  prov'nccs  Modena  and  -Frignana  of  the  old 
duchy.  Area,  966  sq.m.;  pop.  '72,  273,231. 

MODENA  (ano.  Mntina),  capital  of  the  former  drchy  of  same  name,  a  fortified  city 
of  Northern  Italy,  24  m.  w.n.w.  of  Bologna.  Pop.  71,  30,854.  It  stands  between  the 
rivers  Becchia  and  Pauaro,  in  a  pleasant  plain,  not«rj  for  its  rich  soil  and  salubrious  air. 
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snd  from  its  surrounding  ramparts  commands  fine  views  of  the  Apennines.  Although 
the  social  life  of  Modena  is  somewhat  stagnant,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  most  agreeable  city. 
It  lies  on  the  famous  Via  JEmilia  (see  EMILIAX  PKOVINCKS),  by  which  it  is  divided  into 
the  old  and  new  city,  and  is  connected  by  a  navigable  canal  with  the  rivers  Secchia  and 
Panaro.  Among  the  public  buildings  may  be  noted  the  cathedral  of  St.  Geminianus, 
the  patron  of  the  city,  a  structure  of  the  purely  Lombard  style.  The  campanile  or  belfry 
is  one  of  the  great  towers  of  Italy;  it  is  a  square  turreted  structure,  315  ft.  in  height,  its 
entire  facade  being  in  white  marble.  The  ducal  palace,  a  picturesque  structure  of  the 
17th  c.,  is  adorned  with  an  infinity  of  galleries,  courts,  and  marble  arches ;  it  contains 
the  splendid  Biblioteca  Esteuse,  numbering  100.000  volumes,  and  3,000  rare  MSS. ;  also 
the  valuable  Este  archives,  a  most  important  collection  of  mediaeval  records,  collections 
of  coins  and  medals  of  great  antiquity,  and  an  observatory.  Schools  of  theology,  law, 
medicine,  and  mathematics  have  replaced  the  university  suppressed  in  1821;  there  ar«  , 
also  flue  museums  of  natural  history,  a  botanic  garden,  theaters,  and  good  public  baths. 
The  trade  of  Modena  is  unimportant:  the  manufactured  products  are  confined  to  linen 
and  woolen  fabrics,  leather,  hats,  paper,  glass,  and  pottery,  besides  silk  manufactured  to 
a  much  less  extent  than  formerly.  Modeua  is  the  birthplace  of  the  great  anatomist 
Fallopius,  and  the  antiquary  Sigonio. 

The  ancient  history  of  Modena  affords  evidence  that  it  enjoyed  at  an  early  period  a 
considerable  degree  of  prosperity ;  the  splendor,  wealth,  and  arts  of  the  city  of  Modena 
being  mentioned  by  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  Strabo.  In  modern  times  Modena  has  shared 
more  or  less  the  various  vicissitudes  which  befell  Italy,  and  participated  in  the  great 
internecine  feuds  of  the  country.  In  960  a  member  of  the  great  house  of  Este  was  pro- 
claimed marquis  of  Modena,  and  in  1452  the  then  reigning  marquis  was  created  duke  by 
liie  emperor  Frederick  III.  In  1796  Modena  formed  part  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  but 
was  restored  in  1814  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  to  the  reigniug  family.  The  duchy  had 
at  th.it  time  an  area  of  2,310  sq.'m.,  and  a  pop.  of  586,000.  In  1848  the  duke  of  Modena 
was  temporarily  deprived  of  his  rights;  and  in  1860  the  population  definitively  expelled 
Ilieir  uir.iopular  ruler,  who  carried  off  all  the  property  and  valuables  within  his  reach, 
iticludincr  the  silver  handles  of  the  palace  doors.  Modena  is  now  a  province  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy:  area  960  sq.rn. ;  pop.  71,  273,231. 

MOD  EKATOR,  a  term  used  in  Scotch  ecclesiastical  law  to  describe  the  chairman  or 
president  of  a  Presbyterian  church-court. 

MODICA,  the  Mohac  of  the  Saracens,  a  city  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of 
Val  di  Nota,  30  m.  from  Syracuse.  Pop.  '72,  33.169.  The  city,  which  stands  perched 
amid  rocks,  contains  several  fine  buildings,  and,  notwithstanding  the  humidity  of  the 
climate,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  inhabitants  seems  satisfactory.  The  soil  of  the 
surrounding  district  is  the  most  productive  of  Sicily,  and  yields  vast  quantities  of  corn, 
tobacco,  oil,  wine,  hemp,  which,  with  cheese,  wool,  soda,  and  butter,  form  the  chief 
export  trade  of  the  place.  The  valley  of  Ipsica,  or  Ispica,  in  the  vicinity  of  Modica, 
contains  remarkable  rocks,  in  which  numerous  dwellings  are  excavated. 

MODIL'LION,  an  ornamental  bracket  much  used  in  classic  architecture,  especially  in 
the  cornices  of  the  Corinthian  and  Composite  styles. 

MODOCS,  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  American  Indians,  meaning  "enemies,"  and 
applied  to  them  by  a  hostile  tribe.  The  Modocs  formerly  belonged  to  the  Klamaths 
(q.v.).  but  became  estranged  from  them  and  eventually  antagonistic.  They  are  supposed 
to  have  originated  on  the  shores  of  lake  Klamath  in  California.  They  were  dull  and 
lethargic  by  nature,  unimpressible,  with  little  expression  to  their  features,  and  little 
energy  or  activity  in  their  movements  and  habits.  They  had  the  custom  of  making  slaves 
of  their  prisoners  of  war,  and  of  buying  and  selling  these,  after  the  fashion  of  the  ancient 
llomans  and  Carthaginians.  They  had  a  religion,  in  which  a  mythical  deity  whom  they 
called  Komoose,  stood  in  the  place  of  a  god.  In  1847  and  1849  they  are"  said  to  have 
conducted  predatory  excursions  against  the  whites.  A  year  later  ca.pt.  Nathaniel  Lyon 
fought  a  band  of  these  Indians  on  Clear  lake,  Modoc  CO..  Gal.,  and  defeated  them,  inflict- 
ing severe  and  merited  chastisement.  But  by  1852  the  Modocs  appear  to  have  forgotten 
this  infliction,  or  remembered  it  with  an  unwise  disposition  for  vengeance,  for  they  again 
indulged  in  a  massacre  of  white  settlers,  and  invited  fresh  retribution.  This  was  effected 
in  a  manner  not  according  to  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare,  however,  for  the  Modocs 
were  invited  by  the  whites  to  attend  a  pow-wow  and  feast,  presumably  of  a  peaceful 
character,  and,  of  the  46  who  accepted  the  invitation.  41  were  ruthlessly  murdered. 
After  this  act  warfare  continued  for  many  years.  In  1856  a  campaign  against  them  wa-u 
carried  out  by  gen.  Crosby,  and  a  large  number  were  slaughtered.  This  did  not  put  an 
end  to  the  war,  however,  which  continued  until  1864,  when  they  acceded  to  the  stipula- 
tions of  a  treaty,  ratified  and  proclaimed  early  in  1870.  By  this  treaty  they  agreed  to 
give  up  their  lands  to  the  U.  S.  government,  and  to  go  upon  a  reservation  to  be  set  apart 
for  them.  They  did,  in  fact,  go  upon  two  different  reservations,  but  these  were  already 
occupied  by  their  enemies,  the  Klamaths,  a  fact  which  kept  them  continually  in  trouble. 
Two  chiefs  had  now  besun  to  obtain  considerable  notoriety,  not  alone  on  the  frontier, 
but  among  the  settled  states.  These  were  capt.  Jack,  who  was  the  leader  of  a  bnnd  of 
Modocs  that  was  making  itself  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  whites;  and  Schonclnn, 
hereditary  chief  of  the  tribe,  whose  followers  were  less  objectionable.  In  1868  capt. 
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Jack,  with  his  party,  moved  to  Lost  river,  where  they  remained  until  1872,  when  orders 
v.  ere  irheii  liy  the  superintendent  of  Indian  all'airs  to  return  them  to  the  reservation. 
Troop*  from  fort  Klainath  were  sent  against  llieir  camps,  and  after  some  righting  they 
\v(  ;•;•  dislodged,  and  retreated  to  a  district  known  its  the  "  lava  b<  ds,"  near  fort  Klamatli, 
Oregon,  win  re  they  were  enabled  to  strongly  intrench  ihein-elve.-,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
natural  formation  of  the  country.  On  Jan.  17,  iNTo,  the  troops  under  gen.  WheatoiJ 
Loitered  tin;  lava  beds  and  attempted  to  drive  out  the  Modocs,  but  with  such  ill  success 
that  they  were  even  unable,  to  approach  nearer  to  them  tliau  a  distance  of  2  or  3  miles. 
The  troops  lost  11  killed  and  21  wounded,  and  were  forced  to  retire.  A  second  attempt 
was.  made  under  the  command  of  gen.  Gillem,  but  this  also  resulted  in  failure.  Comtnis- 
-ioiiers  were  now  appointed  by  the  government  to  confer  with  capt.  Jack,  and  endeavor 
to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  existing  troubles.  A  meeting  was  arranged 
for  April  11,  187:5,  which  took  place  according  to  appointment,  but  was  treacherously 
concluded  by  the  Modocs,  who  fired  upon  the  commissioners,  with  the  result  of  killing 
outright  gen.  Canby  and  Dr.  Thomas,  and  wounding  Mr.  Meacham,  also  a  commissioner. 
This  net  broke  up  the  conference,  and  a  tierce  right  ensued,  the  Modocs  resisting  desper- 
ately until  starved  out  and  forced  to  surrender,  an  event  which  did  not  occur  until  nearly 
two  mouths  later.  The  troops  during  this  part  of  the  siege  were  commanded  by  gen. 
Jeff.  C.  Davis,  to  wiiom  belongs  the  honor  of  having  at  length  forced  the  stubborn 
savages  to  acknowledge  their  defeat.  A  military  commission  was  now  appointed  to  try 
the  chief  oirenders,  and  capt.  Jack,  Schonchin,  jr.,  and  two  other  Modi.es.  were  con- 
demned to  die.  They  were  accordingly  executed  at  fort  Klamatli,  Oct.  3,  1873.  The 
remainder  of  the  baud  were  retired  to  a  reservation  in  the  Indian  territory. 

MODTTLA  TION,  in  music;.  When  in  the  course  of  a  melody  the  key-note  is  changed, 
and  the  original  scale  altered  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  sharp  or  Hat,  such  change  is 
called  modulation.  Much  of  the  pleasure  of  music  is  derived  from  a  judicious  use  of 
modulation.  The  art  of  good  modulation  from  one  key  to  another  consists  in  the  proper 
choice  of  intermediate  chords.  Sudden  transitions,  without  intermediate  chords,  should 
be  employed  but  sparingly,  and  in  peculiar  circumstances.  Every  piece  of  music  is 
composed  in  a  particular  key,  in  which  it  begins  and  ends,  which  generally  predomi- 
nates over  any  other  keys  that  may  be  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  composition. 

MOD  TILE,  in  classic  architecture,  an  arbitrary  measure  for  determining  the  propor- 
tions of  the  various  members  of  the  orders.  The  diameter,  semi-diameter,  or  one-third 
of  the  diameter  are  most  frequently  used;  the  first  being  usually  divided  into  60  parts 
(or  minutes),  the  second  into  30  parts,  and  the  third  into  20  parts. 

MOD'TTLTJS,  a  constant  coefficient  or  multiplier, by  meansof  which  one  series  or  system  of 
quantities  can  be  reduced  to  another  simila  scries  or  system.  Thus  we  have  the  modulus 
of  elasticity  (q.v.),  of  friction  (q.v.),  and  of  systems  of  logarithms  (q.v.).  The  system  oi' 
logarithms'  which  is  universally  accepted  as  the  primary  is  Napier's,  and  from  it  all 
other  systems  are  deduced  in  the  following  manner:  Let  N  be  a  number  of  which  the 
Napierian  logarithm  is  b,  e  being  the  ."Napierian  base,  it  is  required  to  Jind  the  logarithm 
of  N  to  some  other  base  a.  Let  x  be  this  logarithm,  then  (see  LOGARITHMS)  N=eb=<fv, 
and,  taking  the  Napierian  logarithms  of  both  sides  of  this  equation,  b  log.  Kc=x  log.  ea,  or 

(since  log.  fe—\)  J>—x  log.  fn,  therefore  x=- ;  i.e.,  log.  N=T-^L— =.- Xlog.eN. 

log.  e«  log.  en    log.  e« 

This  multiplier,  or  "modulus,"; ,  is  independent  of  X,  and  is  therefore  constant  for 

log.  Kii 
the  reduction  of  all  Napierian  logarithms  to  the  system  whose  base  is  a.     If  a  — 10,  the 

multiplier  becomes — ,  the  modulus  of  Briggs's,  or  the  common  system  of  logarithms, 

1O,».  el.v 

and  is  equal  to  ..  ,A~-^r»  =  .4342944.... 

2.30866509 

MO  BUS,  in  English  law,  means  a  peculiar  custom  by  which  lands  become  exempted 
from  payment  of  tithes  on  paying  some  composition  or  equivalent. 

MOEK",  a  Danish  island  in  the  Baltic  sea.  separated  from  Seelnml  on  the  n.w.  by  the 
l"fxiiii'l.  and  from  Falster  on  the  s.w.  by  the  Grfinin.infl.  It  is  19  m.  lone:,  by  about  5  m. 
in  average  breadth.  Area,  84  sq.  miles.  Pop.  about  15,000,  who  are  supp.Tt.-d  by  agri- 
culture, fisheries,  and  commerce.  It  has  been  called  the  Switzerland  of  Denmark,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  irregularity  of  its  surface.  The  soil  is  fruitful.  Its  chief  town 
and  seaport,  Stege,  has  a  pop.  '70,  1960. 

MCE  BIS,  LAKF,  the  ancient  name  of  a  sheet  of  water  in  Egypt,  now  known  as  fiirkct- 
"'-/i'<  /•'///.  or  W-'Korn  ("the  lake  of  the  promontory"),  is  situated  in  the  province  of 
Fay  urn,  about  50  m.  s.w.  of  Cairo;  extreme  length  from  n.e.  to  s.w.,  30  m.;  breadth.  0 
rn. :  it  was  formerly  much  larger.  Its  average  depth  is  12,  and  its  great  e»f  ascertained 
depth  2S,  feet.  On  the  n.  and  w.,  its  shores  are  rockv,  but.  on  the  s.,  fiat  and  sandy.  It 
is  connected  with  the  Nile  by  a  canal  called  Bahr-Ju#vf("i]ie  river  of  Joseph").  The 
waters  are  brackish,  0:1  account  of  their  being  impregnated  with  the  alkaline  salts  of  the 
desert,  and  with  the  muriate-of-lime  depo-iiions  of  the  surrounding  hills.  In  the  time 
of  the  Pharaohs,  the  revenue  derived  from  the  fisheries  wa.s  applied  to  the  maintenance 
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of  the  queen's  wardrobe  and  perfumes.  Under  the  Persians,  they  were  let  (during  the 
season  of  the  inundations,  when  the  canal  fed  the  lake)  at  £150  a  day.  At  present, 
however,  they  only  yield  about  £84  a  year. 

MCE  SIA,  an  ancic-nt  Roman  province,  bounded  by  the  Danube  on  the  n.,  the  Black 
sea  on  the  e.,  the  mountain-chains  of  Hatmut  (Balkan)  and  Oi-bel'.ts  on  the,s.,  that  of 
Sctirdus  and  the  rivers  Urinns  (I)rina)  and  Strut  (Save)  on  the  west.  The  river  Ciabnts 
(Cibriz)  divided  it  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  eastern  (Ma'.--i>i  injlri/n')  is  the  present 
Bulgaria,  and  the  western  (J/aW<f  ("i/nrior)  is  Servia.  Its  original  inhabitants  were 
mostly  of  Thracian  race.  Gaulish  or  Celtic  invaders  settled  in  western  Moia  about  277 
B.C.,  under  the  name  of  Scordisci.  The  Romans  first  came  in  contact  with  the  tribes  of 
Moesia  after  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  when  ('.  Scrihoniu>  Curio  forced  bis  way  as 
far  n.  as  the  Danube,  and  gained  a  victory  over  the  Moesians  (75  B.C.),  but  the  country 
was  not  completely  subjugated  till  29  j;  c .  It  was  made  a  Roman  province  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  and  flourished  for  more  than  two  centuries,  but  as  a  frontier  province  it 
was  much  exposed  to  hostile  invasions,  and  required  a  line  of  fortresses  and  stations  all 
along  the  s.  bank  of  the  Danube.  In  250  A.D.  the  Goths  made  an  irruption  into  the 
country,  and  defeated  and  slew  the  Roman  emperor,  Decius.  In  the  following  year, 
and  about  the  end  of  the  4th  c.,  it  was  given  up  to  them  by  the  emperor  Theodosius  I. 
Slavonian  tribes  settled  in  Mcesia  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries. 

MCESO  GOTHIC  GOSPELS.     See  ULFILAS  (ante). 

MCESO-GOTHS,  the  name  given  to  the  Goths  who  in  the  3d  c.  settled  in  lower  Mcesia 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  Ulrilas  (q.v.)  was  a  Mceso-Goth.  The  name,  however, 
became  of  more  general  use  to  designate  those  who  remained  in  Mcesia  after  the  great 
migration  in  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century. 

MOFFAT,  a  market  t.  and  favorite  watering-place  of  Scotland,  in  the  co.  of  Dumfries, 
stands  in  the  upper  part  of  the  broad  and  beautiful  valley  of  the  Anran,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  hills  of  moderate  elevation.  It  is  2  m.  from  the  Beattock  station,  on  the 
Caledonian  railway,  and  19  m.  n.n.e.  of  Dumfries.  Among  other  public  edifices  are  the 
baths  and  the  reading  and  assembly  rooms.  The  mineral  springs,  the  principal  of  which, 
like  that  of  Harrogate,  is  saline  and  sulphurous,  are  highly  celebrated;  but  perhaps  the 
greatest  attractions  of  the  place  are  its  salubrious  air  and  exquisite  environs.  During 
the  season  the  town  is  increased  in  population  by  from  800  to  1000  visitors,  to  suit 
whose  convenience  great  numbers  of  elegant  villas,  commanding  line  views  of  the  neigh- 
boring country,  have  been  erected.  Pop.  '71,  1730. — The  Moffat  hills  extend  between 
die  count  us  of  Lanark  and  Peebles  in  the  n.,  and  Dumfries  in  the  s. ;  highest  summit 
Hartfell.  2.650  feet.  See  Black's  Guide  to  Moffat. 

MOFFAT,  ROBERT,  a  distinguished  missionary,  b.  at  Ormiston,  East  Lothian,  Dec. 
21,  1795.  Having  resolved  to  become  a  missionary  to  the  heathen,  he  offered  his  ser- 
vice*; to  the  London  missionary  society,  was  accepted,  and  sent  by  them  to  South  Africa. 
Arriving  at  Cape  Town  in  1817,  he  immediately  proceeded  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
('ape  Colony  to  Namaqualand,  where  he  entered  upon  his  labors  at  the  kraal  of  Africaner, 
a  chief  whose  name  had  long  been  a  terror  to  the  people  of  the  neighboring  districts  of 
the  colony,  on  account  of  the  audacious  raids  which  iie  made  among  their  settlements, 
and  his  ferocious  character,  but  who  had  lately  become  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and 
now  showed  a  warm  desire  for  its  promotion.  Here  Moffat  labored  for  three  or  four 
years  with  great  success,  Christianity  and  civilization  advancing  together.  But  the 
situation,  on  account  of  the  drought  and  sterility  of  the  country,  and  its  very  thinly 
scattered  population,  being  unsuitable  for  a  principal  mission-station,  he  set  out  in  search 
of  a  better  locality,  and  labored  at  several  stations  in  succession  in  the  countries  to  the 
n.  and  n.e.  of  Cape  Colony.  Wherever  he  went,  the  gospel  was  gladly  received  by  some 
of  those  who  heard  it,  and  in  some  places  by  many.  In  every  place  he  also  guided  the 
people  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  He  made  several  missionary  tours,  and  his  adven- 
tures were  very  remarkable,  and  are  graphically  described  in  his  work,  Missionary  Labors 
itttd  SrriH-n  in.  ^iiittfn-ri'i  Africa  (Lond.  1842),  which  he  wrote  and  published  during  a  visit 
of  several  years  to  Britain,  rendered  necessary  by  the  state  of  his  health.  In  1842  Moffat 
returned  to  his  labors  in  that  country,  and  came  back  to  England  in  1870.  His  daughter 
was  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Livingstone.  In  1873  he  was  presented  v\  ith  the  sum 
of  £5,800  in  recognition  of  his  gn  at  services.  He  lectured  on  African  missions  in  the 
nave  of  Westminster  abbey  in  1875. 

MOGADO'RE,  or  SUE'RRA,  a  fortified  t..  and  the  principal  seaport  of  Morocco,  130  m. 
w.s.w.  of  the  city  of  that  name,  on  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Pop.  about  20,000.  It  is  the 
port  of  the  capital,  and  was  founded  in  1760,  on  the  site  of  an  old  Portuguese  fort  It 
stands  on  a  rocky  promontory,  opposite  an  island  of  the  same  name,  long  a  haunt  of 
pirates,  which  forms  the  harbor,  and  is  said  to  be  the  best  built  town  of  the  kingdom. 
Its  streets  are  regular,  though  narrow,  and  it  consists  of  two  parts,  each  surrounded  by 
water.  The  quarter  called  the  Fortress  contains  the  custom-house  and  the  treasury,  and 
is  the  residence  of  the  pasha,  the  vice-consuls,  and  the  Christian  merchants.  The  town 
is  defended  by  four  batteries  on  the  island,  and  by  a  fort  on  the  land-side;  the  walls  are 
also  defensible.  Mogadore  is  the  seat  of  considerable  trade;  it  exports  olive-oil,  wool, 
gum,  hides,  feathers,  gold-dust,  and  almonds.  In  1873,  114  vessels,  of  28,907  tons, 
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!,  ;ni(l  211,  of  27,91,3  tons,  cleared  the  port.  The  value  of  the  cargo  of  those  enter- 
ing was  (J.G.".,718;  of  those  clearing,  £259,930.  The  imports  are  woolens,  cottons,  hard- 
\\uiv,  etc. 

MOGILA,  or  MOGILAS,  PKTKH,  1597-1646;  b.  Moldavia;  educated  at  the  university 
of  Paris.  After  serving  in  tlie  Polish  army  he  went  into  a  monasiery  at  Kiev,  and 
became  mcirop  >lit;in  of  that  town  in  1629.  lie  brought  to  Kiev  from  Paris  Ihe  improved 
in  'thods  of  s;iuly  and  tin.-  more  advanced  theological  studies  which  were  as  yet  unknown 
to  Ku-uia.  He  set  up  a  printing  press,  and  founded  an  academy  and  a  library,  to  which 
he  gave  his  own  collection  of  books.  With  a  view  to  strengthen  the  Greek  church,  he 
published  A  Ci>nf<'-^i'>ii  ».i'  l-'ntil).  which  contains  an  exposition  of  ils  doctrines,  and  which 
remains  a  sinndard  treatise  on  the  theology  of  his  church.  He  also  wrote  a  Catechixm,  a 
pa:'ii:il  liagiography,  and  a  number  of  dramas  in  verse. 

MOGUEE'  (Arab,  "caves,"  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  neighborhood),  a  t.  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Ifuelva,  43  m.  w.s.w.  of  Seville,  rises  gently  above  the  l{io 
Tinto,  near  the  mouth  of  which  is  its  port,  Palos.  The  streets  are  generally  broad  and 
straight,  but  both  the  town  and  castle  are  much  dilapidated.  The  old  Franciscan  con- 
vent was  ordered  in  1846  to  be  preserved  as  a  national  memorial,  but  it  is  now  fast  going 
to  ruin,  and  the  wood  of  the  cells  stripped  off.  It  was  here,  in  1484,  that  Columbus, 
craving  charity,  was  received  by  the  prior,  Juan  Pere/  de  .Marchena,  by  whose  influence 
he  was  enabled  to  prosecute  his  discoveries,  setting  out  from  the  port  of  Palos  on  Aug.  o, 
141)3.  It  was  to  this  port  also  that  he  returned,  Mar.  15,  1493,  after  having  accom- 
plished the  great  end  of  his  expedition.  Here  likewise  did  Cortes  land  in  May,  l.'iUS, 
after  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  lodged  in  the  same  convent  which  gave  shelter  to 
Columbus.  Palos  is  now  a  poor  decayed  fishing  port.  Moguer  has  some  trade  in  wiue 
and  fruit.  Pop.  6,600. 

MOGUL',  GREAT,  the  popular  designation  of  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  as  th-'  inip-rsona- 
tion  of  the  powerful  empire  established  in  Hindustan  by  the  Mongols  (q.v.),  wuo  wero 
called  Moguls  by  the  Persians.  The  first  great  Mogul  was  Baber,  the  great-grandson 
of  Timur,  who  founded  the  Mongol  empire  in  Hindustan  in  1526.  In  1803  the  great 
Mogul  was  deprived  of  his  throne;  in  1827,  of  even  the  appearance  of  authority, 
becoming  a  mere  pensioner  of  the  British;  and  in  185S,  Mohammed  Bahadur,  the  last  of 
the  dynasty,  was  condemned,  and  transported  for  complicity  in  the  Indian  mutiny. 

MOHACS',  a  market  t.  of  Hungary,  110  m.  s.s.w.  of  Pesth,  on  the  western  arm  of 
the  Danube.  It  contains  a  gymnasium,  has  an  important  cattle-market,  is  a  station  for 
steamboats  on  the  Danube,  and  the  seat  of  considerable  trade  in  wine,  coal,  limber,  and 
agricultural  produce.  Pop  '69,  12,140.  It  owes  its  historical  importance  to  the  great  .• 
battle  fought  here,  Aug.  29,  1526,  between  Louis  II.  of  Hungary,  with  25,000  Hun- 
garians, and  the  sultan  Soli  man  at  the  head  of  about  200,000  Turks.  The  battle 
resulted  in  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  Hungarians,  who  lost  their  king,  7  bishops,  many 
nobles  and  dignitaries,  and  upwards  of  22,000  men.  A  second  battle  was  fought  here 
on  Aug.  12,  1657,  Avhen  the  Turks  in  their  turn  were  defeated  by  an  Austro-Huugariau 
army  under  Charles  of  Lorraine. 

MO'HAIR,  the  wool  of  the  Angora  goat  (see  GOAT  and  ANGORA),  a  native  of  Asia 
Minor.  Few  animals  have  so  beautiful  a  covering  as  the  fine,  soft,  silky,  long,  and 
always  pure  white  wool  of  this  goat.  Each  animal,  at  the  annual  clip  in  April  or  May, 
yields  from  2  Ibs.  to  4  Ibs.  of  wool.  It  is  only  within  the  last  30  years  that  mohair  has 
been  in  great  request  in  Britain,  but  ils  development  as  an  article  of  trade  has  been 
simultaneous  with  that  of  alpaca.  In  1876  the  amount  of  mohair  and  other  "-oats'  hair 
imported  was  5,848,199  Ibs.  ;  the  value,  £711,717.  See  WOOLEN  MANUFACTURES. 

MOHAMMED  (Arab,  the  Praised*),  tt\e  name  taken,  at  a  later  period,  by  the  founder 
of  Islam.  He  was  originally  called  Halabi.  Pie  was  born  about  the  year  570  A  D  at 
Mecca,  and  was  the  son  of  Abdalhih,  of  the  family  of  the  Hashim;  and  of  Amina,  of  the 
family  of  Zulira,  both  of  Ihe  powerful  tribe  of  the  Koreish,  but  of  a  side-branch  only 
and  therefore  of  little  or  no  influence.  His  father,  a  poor  merchant,  died  either  before 
or  shortly  after  Mohammed's  birth,  whom  his  mother  then  (according  to  a  doubtful  tra- 
dition) is  supposed  to  have  handed  over,  after  the  fashion  of  her  tribe,  to  a  Bedouin 
woman,  that  she  might  nurse  him  in  the  salubrious  air  of  the  desert.  In  consequence  of 
the  repeated  tits  of  the  child,  however,  which  were  ascribed  to  demons,  the  nurse  sent 
him  back  in  his  third  year.  When  six  years  old  he  also  lost  his  mother.  His  grand- 
father, Abd-Al-Mulallib,  adopted  the  boy;  and  when,  two  years  later,  he,  ion,  died 
Mohammed's  uncle;  Aba  Taiib,  tbotlffh  poor  himself,  took  'him  into  his  house,  and 
remained  his  best  friend  and  protector  .throughout  his  whole  life.  The  accounts  which 
have  survived  of  the  time  of  his  youth  are  of  too  legendary  a  nature  to  des-rve  credit; 
certain,  however,  it  seems  to  be  that  he  at  first  gained  a  scanty  livelihood  bv  tending 
the  flocks  of  the  Keccaofi,  and  that  he  once  or  twice  accompanied  his  uncle  on  his  jour- 
neys to  southern  Arabia  and  Syria.  In  his  25th  year  he  entered  the  service  of  a'  rich 
widow  named  Chadidja,  likewise  descended  from  the  Koreish,  and  accompanied  her  car- 

*  Or  according:  to  Dents-eh.  whose  view  is  fully  corroborated  and  adopted  by  Sprenger  in  his  Leben 
una  Lehre  Moliammads,  in  allusion  to  Hag.  ii.  7,  the  predicted  Messiah. 
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avans — in  an  inferior  capacity,  perhaps  as  a  camel-driver — to  the  fairs.  Up  to  that  time 
his  circumstances  were  very  poor.  Suddenly  his  fortune  changed.  The  wealthy,  but 
much  older,  and  twice  widowed  C'hadidja  offered  him  her  hand,  which  he  accepted. 
She  bore  him  a  son,  Al-Kasim — whence  Mohammed  adopted  the  name-  Abu  Al-Kasim — 
and  four  datr.hiers:  Zainab,  Kukaija,  Umm  Kulthflm,  and  Fa;ima:  and  afterwards  a 
second  son,  whom  he  called  Abd  Manaf,  after  an  idol  worshipped  among  his  tribe. 
Both  his  sons,  however,  died  early.  Mohammed  continued  his  merchant's  trade  ai 
Mecca,  but  without  much  energy,  spending  most  of  his  time  in  solitary  contemplations. 
In  his  35th  year  he  is  said  to  have,  by  chance  only,  been  chosen  arbiter  iu  a  quarrel 
about  the  replacing  of  the  sacred  black  stone  in  the  Kaaba  (q.v.);  but  not  before  his  40th 
year  is  there  anything  really  important  to  be  told  of  his  life. 

Before,  however,  entering  on  the  weighty  e  rents  of  the  subsequent  period,  it  is  by  no 
means  unimportant  to  advert  to  such  traits  of  Mohammed's  outward  appearance  as  are 
yet  recoverable.  He  was  of  middle  height,  rather  lean,  but  broad  shouldered,  and  alto- 
gether of  strong  build;  slightly-curled  black  hair  flowed  round  his  strongly  developed 
head:  his  eyes,  overhung  with  thick  eyelashes,  were  large  and  coal-black;  his  nose,  large 
and  slightly  bent,  was  well  formed.  A  long  beard  added  to  the  dignity  of  his  appear- 
ance "A  black  mole  between  his  shoulders  became  afterwards  among  the  faithful  "  the 
seal  of  prophecy."  In  his  walk  he  moved  his  whole  body  violently,  "as  if  descending 
a  mountain."  His  gait  and  presence  were  altogether  of  an  extremely  imposing  nature. 
In  his  40th  year  Mohammed  received  his  first  "revelation,"  or,  in  other  words,  became 
first  aware  that  he  had  a  "mission."  About  the  year  600  A.  D.,  Christianity  had  pene- 
trated into  the  heart  of  Arabia,  through  Syria  on  the  one,  and  Abyssinia  on  the  other 
hand.  Judaism  no  less  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  peninsula,  chiefly  in  its  northern 
parts,  which  were  dotted  over  with  Jewish  colonies,  founded  by  emigrants  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem;  and  round  about  Yathrib  (Medina).  Besides  these  t\vo  all- 
important  religious  elements,  several  sects,  remnants  of  the  numerous  ancient  sects 
which  had  sprung  up  everywhere  during  the  first  Christian  centuries:  Sabians,  Man- 
deans,  etc.,  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria  and  Babylonia,  heightened  the  religious  ferment 
which,  shortly  before  the  time  of  Mohammed,  had  begun  to  move  the  minds  of  the 
thoughtful.  At  that  time  there  arose,  according  to  undoubted  historical  accounts, 
several  men  in  the  Heclja/  (Waraka,  Obeid  Allah,  Othman,  Zayd,  etc.),  who  preached  the 
futility  of  the  ancient  pagan  creed,  with  its  star-worship,  its  pilgrimages  and  festive  cere- 
monies, its  temples  and  fetjches.  It  had  in  reality  long  ceased  to  be  a  living  faith,  and 
only  the  great  mass  of  the  people  clung  to  it  as  to  a  sacred  inheritance  from  times  imme- 
morial. The  unity  of  God,  the  "ancient  religion  of  Abraham,"  was  the  doctrine  pro- 
mulgated by  these  forerunners  of  Mohammed,  and  many  of  those  who,  roused  by  their 
words,  began  to  search  for  a  form  of  religion  which  should  embody  both  the  traditions 
of  their  forefathers  and  a  purer  doctrine  of  the  divinity,  turned  either  to  Judaism  or  to 
Christianity.  The  principal  scene  of  these  missionary  labors  was  Mecca,  then  the  center 
of  the  pilgrimages  of  most  of  the  Arabian  tribes,  and  where,  from  times  immemorial,  long 
anterior  to  the  city  itself,  the  Kaaba  (q.v.).  Mount  Arafat,  the  valley  of  Mina,  etc.,  were 
held  sacred — the  Koreish,  Mohammed's  tribe,  having  the  supreme  care  over  these  sanctu- 
aries ever  since  the  5th  century.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Mohammed  felt 
"  moved"  to  teach  a  new  faith,  which  should  dispense  with  idolatry  on  the  one,  as  with 
Judaism  and  Christianity  on  the  other  hand.  He  was  40  years  of  age,  as  we  said,  when 
he  received  the  first  "divine"  communication  in  the  solitude  of  the  mountain  HirS,  near 
Mecca.  Gabriel  appeared  to  him,  and  in  the  name  of  God  commanded  him  to  "read" 
— that  is,  to  preach  the  true  religion,  and  to  spread  it  abroad  by  committing  it  to  writing 
(Sur.  xcvi.).  How  far  Mohammed  was  a  "prophet,"  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word, 
has  been  the  subject  of  endless  'and  utterly  futile  discussions  in  the  Christian  world. 
That  he  was  no  vulgar  impostor  is  now  as  generally  recognized  as  that  other  once  popu- 
lar doctrine,  that  he  was  in  league  with  the  devil,  is  rejected  by  thinking  men.  What 
part  his  epilepsy  had  in  his  "visions."  we  are  not  able  to  determine.  Certain  it  is  that, 
after  long  and  painful  solitary  broodings,  a  something — not  clearly  known  to  himself — 
at  times  moved  him  with  such  fearfully  rapturous  vehemence  that,  during  his  revela- 
tions, he  is  said  to  have  roared  like  a  camel,  and  to  have  streamed  with  perspiration;  his 
eyes  turned  red,  and  the  foam  stood  before  his  mouth.  The  voices  he  heard  were  some- 
times those  of  a  bell,  sometimes  of  a  man,  sometimes  they  came  in  his  dreams,  or  they 
•were  laid  in  his  heart.  Waraka,  one  of  his  wife's  relatives,  who  had  embraced  Judaism, 
spoke  to  him  of  the  Jewish  doctrine,  and  told  him  the  story  of  the  patriarchs  and  Israel; 
not  so  much  as  it  is  told  in  the  Bible,  but  in  the  Midrash;  and  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the 
legendary  poetry  of  the  latter  seem  to  have  made  as  deep  an  impression  on  Mohammed's 
poetical  mind  as  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  and  the  morale — in  its  broad  outlines 
— of  the  Old  Testament,  together  with  those  civil  and  religious  laws,  scriptural  and  oral, 
which  are  either  contained  as  germs  or  fully  developed  in  this  record.  Christianity 
exercised  a  minor  influence  upon  him  and  his  spiritual  offspring.  All  his  knowledge  of 
the  New  Testament  was  confined  to  a  few  apocryphal  books,  and  with  all  the  deep  rev- 
erence before  Jesus,  whom,  together  with  Moses,  he  calls  the  greatest  prophet,  next  to 
himself,  his  notions  of  the  Christian  religion  and  its  founder  were  excessively  vague. 
For  some  details  on  these  points,  however,  we  must  refer  to  KORAN  and  MOHAMMEDAN- 
ISM. 
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His  first  rerelation  he  communicated  to  no  one,  it  would  appear,  except  to  Cbadidja, 
to  his  daughters,  liis  step-son  Ali,  liis  favorite  slave  Zaid — whom  he  had  prohabiy  freed 
and  adopied  l>y  this  time— and  to  his  friend,  tiie  prudent  and  honest  Abu  Bekr.  His 
oilier  relatives  rejected  his  teachings  witli  scorn.  Abu  Lahab.  his  uncle,  called  him  a 
lool;  and  Abu  Talib,  his  adoptive  father,  although  lie  nc\e>-  eea-ed.  for  the  honor  of  his 
family,  to  protect  him,  yet  never  professed  anj- belief  in  Mohammed's  words.  In  the 
fourth  year  of  his  mission,  however,  he  had  made  40  proselytes,  chiefly  slaves  and  |  <  o 
pie  from  the  lower  ranks;  and  now  first  some  verses  sure  revealed  to  him.  commanding 
him  to  come  forward  publicly  as  a  preacher,  and  to  defy  the  scorn  of  the  unbelievers. 
With  all  liis  power  he  now  inveighed  against  the  primeval  superstition  of  the  Meecans 
and  cxhorud  them  to  a  pious  and  moral  life,  and  to  the  belief  in  an  all-ini;:hiy,  all-wise, 
everlasting,  indivisible,  all-just,  but  merciful  God,  who  had  chosen  him  as  be  had  chosen 
the  prophets  of  the  Bible  before  him,  so  to  teach  mankind  that  they  should  escape  the 
punislnnents  of  hell,  and  inherit  everlasting  life.  God's  mercy — this  was  a  primitive 
doctrine,  common  to  the  whole  east — was  principally  to  be  obtained  by  pinyer.  fa.- ting, 
and  almsgiving.  The  belief  in  the  sacredness  of  the  Kaaba  and  the  ceremonies  of  the 
pilgrimage  was  too  lirmly  rooted  in  his  and  the  people's  minds  not  to  be  receiv.  d  into 
Uie  new  r:e<  d;  but  certain  barbarous  habits  of  the  Bedouins,  such  as  the  killing  of  their 
new-horn  daughters,  were  ruthlessly  condemned  by  Mohammed.  The  prohibition  of 
certain  kiuas  of  food  also  belongs  to  this  first  period,  when  lie  as  yet  entirely  •.-•{<  od 
under  the  influence  of  Judaism;  the  prohibition  of  gambling,  usury,  etc..  probably  being 
of  a  somewhat  later  date.  Whether  he  did  or  did  not  understand  the  art  of  writing  and 
reading  at  the  commencement  of  his  career,  is  not  quite  clear;  certain  it  is  that  he  pre- 
tended not  to  know  it,  and  employed  the  services  of  amanuenses  for  his  Koranic  dicta, 
which  at  first  consisted  merely  of  brief,  rhymed  sentences,  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
Arabic  sooihsayers.  [KOKAK.]  The  Meccaus  did  not  object  to  his  doings;  they  con- 
sidered him  a  common  "poet"  or  "soothsayer,"  who,  moreover,  was  not  in  his  right 
senses,  or  simply  a  liar.  Gradually,  however,  as  the  number  of  his  converts  increased, 
they  began  to  pay  more  and  more  attention  to  his  proceedings;  and  finally,  fearing  mostly 
for  the  sac-redness  of  Mecca,  which  the  new  doctrine  might  abolish,  thus  depriving  them 
of  their  chief  glory  and  the  ample  revenues  of  the  pilgrimages,  they  rose  in  fierce  oppo- 
sition against  the  new  prophet  and  his  adherents,  who  dared  "to  call  their  ancient  gods 
idols,  and  their  ancestors  fools."  Many  of  the  converted  slaves  and  freedmen  had  to 
undergo  terrible  punishments;  and  others  suffered  so  much  at  the  hands  of  their  own 
relatives  that  they  weie  fain  to  revoke  their  creed;  so  that  the  prophet  himself  advised 
his  followers  to  emigrate  to  Abyssinia.  Mohammed  himself,  although  protected  by  the 
strong  arm  of  Abu  Talib.  was  yet  at  that  time  so  low-spirited  and  fearful,  that  he  even 
rai>ed  the  idols,  which  hitherto  he  had  represented  as  nought,  to  intermediate  beings 
between  God  and  man — a  dictum,  however,  which  he  soon  revoked  as  an  inspiration  of 
f-'atan.  thereby  increasing  the  hatred  of  his  adversaries,  at  whose  head  stood  two  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  Machzum,  Al-Walid  and  Abulhakam  Amr  (called  by  Mohammed 
"Father  of  Foolishness"),  and  who  in  every  way  tried  to  throw  ridicule  on  him.  At  last 
it  became  necessary  that  he  should  be  put  beyond  the  reach  of  his  persecutors,  and  Abu 
Talib  hid  him  in  a  fortified  castle  of  his  own  in  the  country.  Ham/a,  his  uncle,  and 
Omar,  formerly  a  bitter  enemy  of  Mohammed,  and  who  afterwards,  with  Mohammed  and 
Abu  Bekr,  became  the  third  head  of  Islam,  continued  in  the  meantime  to  spread  the  new 
doctrine.  The  Koreish  now  demanded  that  Mohammed  should  be  delivered  into  their 
hands;  but  Abu  Talib  steadfastly  refused  to  comply  with  their  wishes;  a  fend  thereupon 
broke  out  between  their  family  and  that  of  the  Hashemites,  and  Mohammed  and  all  the 
members  of  his  family,  except,  perhaps,  Abu  Lahab,  were  excommunicated.  After  the 
space  of  three  years,  however,  the  "peace  part}'"  in  Mecca  brought  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion, and  Mohammed  was  allowed  to  return.  A  great  grief  befell  him  at  this  time — his 
faithful  wife  Chadidja  died,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  his  uncle  Abu  Talib,  and,  to  add  to 
his  misery,  the  vicissitudes  of  his  career  had  reduced  him  by  this  time  to  poverty.  An 
emigration  to  TaYf,  where  he  sought  to  improve  his  position,  proved  a  failure;  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  he  escaped  with  his  bare  life.  During  this  epoch  he  had  the 
well-known  dream  of  his  journey  to  Jerusalem  and  in  the  heavens  on  the  back  of  the 
Borak  (Miraj),  the  relation  of  which  caused  even  his  stanchest  adherents  to  smile  at  his 
hallucination.  Shortly  after  his  return  from  Tal'f  he  married  Sauda,  and  afterwards  so 
increased  the  number  of  his  wives  that  at  his  death  he  still  left  nine,  of  whom  Ayishah, 
the  daughter  of  Abu  Bekr,  and  Hafsa,  the  daughter  of  Omar,  are  best  known.  In  the 
midst  of  his  vain  endeavors  to  find  a  hearing  in  his  own  city,  and  those  near  it,  he  suc- 
ceeded, during  a  pilgrimage,  in  converting  several  men  from  Medina,  whose  inhabitants 
iiad  long  been  accustomed  to  hear  from  the  mouths  of  the  numerous  Jews  living  in  the 
cit}r  and  its  neighborhood  the  words  Revelation,  Prophecy,  God's  Word,  Messiah:  to  the 
Meccans  mere  sounds  without  any  meaning.  The  seed  sown  into  the  minds  of  these 
men  bore  a  fruitful  harvest.  The  next  pilgrimage  brought  12,  and  the  third  more  than 
70  adherents  to  the  new  faith  from  Medina,  and  with  these  he  entered  into  a  ci<  se 
alliance.  Mohammed  now  conceived  the  plan  to  seek  refuge  in  the  friendly  city  of 
Medina,  and  about  622  (10,  13.  or  15  years — according  to  the  different  traditions — after 
Ids  first  assuming  the  sacred  office)  he  fled  thither,  about  100  families  of  his  faithful  flock 
having  preceded  him  some  time  before,  accompanied  by  Abu  Bekr,  and  reached,  not 
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vviihout  danger,  the  town,  called  thence  Medinat  Annabi  (city  of  tho  prophet),  or  Medina 
"  City,"  by  way  of  eminence;  and  from  this  flight,  or  rather" from  Uie  first  month  of  the 
next  Arabic  year,  dates  the,  Mohammedan  era  [Hedjrah].  Now  everything  wag  changed 
to  the  advantage  of  the  prophet  and  his  religion;  and  if  formerly  the  incidents  of  his  life 
are  shrouded  in  comparative  obscurity,  they  are,  from  this  date,  known  often  to  their 
most  insignificant  details.  Formerly  a  despised  "madman  or  impostor,''  he  now  assumed 
at  once  the  position  of  highest  judge,  lawgiver,  and  ruler  of  the  city  and  two  most  pow- 
ci-i'ul  Arabic  tribes.  His  first  care  was  directed  towards  the  consolidation  of  the  new 
wo..-:iip,  and  the  inner  arrangements  in  the  congregation  of  his  flock;  his  next  chief 
endeavor  was  to  proselytize  the  numerous  Jews  who  inhabited  the  city,  to  whom, 
besides  having  received  their  principal  dogmas  into  his  religion,  he  made  many  important 
concessions  also  in  the  outer  observances  of  Islam,  and  concluded  alliances  with  many 
of  their  tribes;  but  he  was  sorely  disappointed  in  his  hopes  to  convert  them.  They  ridi- 
culed his  pretension  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  so  enraged  him  by  their  Constant  taunts  that 
lie  soon  abrogated  his  concessions,  and  became  their  bitterest  adversary  up  to  the  hour  of 
his  death.  The  most  important  act  in  the  first  year  of  the  Hegira  was  his  permission 
to  go  to  war  with  the  enemies  of  Islam  in  the  name  of  God — a  kind  of  manifesto  chiefly 
directed  against  the  Meccans.  Not  being  able  at  first  to  light  his  enemies  in  open  field, 
he  endeavored  to  weaken  their  power  by  attacking  the  caravans  of  the  Koreish  on  their 
way  to  Syria.  Being  successful  enough  to  disturb  their  trade,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
conclude  alliances  with  the  adjoining  Bedouin  tribes,  he  at  last  dared  to  break  even  the 
peace  of  the  sacred  month  of  Radjab,  and  with  this  the  signal  to  open  warfare  was  given. 
A  battle,  the  first,  between  314  Moslems  and  about  600  Meccans  was  fought  at  Badr,  in 
the  second  year  of  the  Hegira;  the  former  gained  the  victory,  and  made  many  pris- 
oners. A  great  number  of  adventurers  now  flocked  to  Mohammed's  colois,  and  he  suc- 
cessfully continued  his  expeditions  against  the  Koreish  and  the  Jewish  tribes,  chiefly  the 
Beni  Keinuka,  whose  fortified  castles  he  took  after  a  long  siege.  Notwithstanding  a 
s  •vcrc  loss  which  he  suffered  in  the  battle  near  Ohod,  in  which  he  himself  was  danger- 
ously wounded,  his  power  increased  so  rapidly  that  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Ilegira 
already  he  was  able  to  proclaim  a  public  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Although  the  Meccans 
did  not  allow  this  to  be  carried  out,  he  gained  the  still  greater  advantage  that  they  con- 
cluded a  formal  peace  with  him,  and  thus  recognized  him  as  an  equal  power  and  bellig- 
erent. He  was  now  allowed  to  send  his  missionaries  all  over  Arabia,  and  even  beyond 
the  frontiers,  without  any  hindrance;  and  in  the  following  year  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  celebrating  the  pilgrimage  for  three  days  undisturbed  at  Mecca.  Shortly  afterwards, 
during  his  expeditions  against  the  Jews  of  Cliaibar  and  Fadak,  Mohammed  very  nearly 
lost  his  life:  a  Jewess,  Zainab  by  name,  a  relative  of  whom  had  fallen  in  the  fight  against 
him,  placed  a  poisoned  piece  of  roast  meat  before  him,  and  although  he  merely  tasted  it, 
he  yet,  up  to  his  death,  suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  poison.  His  missionaries  at  this 
time  began  to  carry  his  doctrines  abroad,  to  Chosroes  II.,  to  HeiT.ciius,  to  the  king  of 
Abyssinia,  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  the  chiefs  of  several  Arabic  provinces.  Some 
received  the  new  gospel;  but  Chosru  Parvis,  the  king  of  Persia,  and  Amru  the  Ghas. 
sanide,  rejected  his  proposals  with  scorn,  and  the  latter  had  the  messenger  executed. 
This  was  the  cause  of  the  first  war  between  the  Christians  and  the  Moslems,  in  which 
UK;  latter  were  beaten  with  great  loss  by  Amru.  The  Meccans  now  thought  the  long- 
desired  moment  of  revenge  at  hand,  and  broke  the  peace  by  committing  several  acts  of 
violence  against  the  Chuzaites,  the  allies  of  Mohammed.  The  latter,  however,  marched 
at.  the  head  of  10.000  men  against  Mecca,  before  its  inhabitants  had  had  time  to  prepare 
for  the  siege,  took  it,  and  was  publicly  recognized  by  them  as  chief  and  prophet.  With 
this  the  victory  of  the  new  religion  was  secured  in  Arabia.  While,  however,  employed 
in  destroying  all  traces  of  idoltary  in  the  besieged  city,  and  fixing  the  minor  laws  and 
ceremonies  of  the  true  faith.  Mohammed  heard  of  new  armies  which  several  warlike 
Arabic  tribes  marched  against  him,  and  which  were  concentrated  near  Tai'f  (630).  Again 
he  was  victorious,  and  his  dominion  and  creed  extended  further  and  further  every  day. 
From  all  parts  flocked  tiie  deputations  to  do  homage  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  various 
tribes,  either  as  the  messenger  of  God,  or  at  least  as  the  prince  of  Arabia,  and  the  year 
8  of  the  Hegira  was  therefore  called  the  year  of  the  deputations.  Once  more  he  made 
most  extensive  preparations  for  a  war  against  the  Byzantines;  but  not  being  able  to  bring 
together  a  sufficient  army,  he  had  to  be  satisfied  with  the  homage  of  a  few  minor  princes 
on  his  way  to  the  frontiers,  and  to  return  without  having  carried  out  his  intention. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  10th  year  of  the  Hegira  he  undertook,  at  the  head  of  at  least 
40.000  Moslems,  his  last  solemn  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  there  (on  the  mount  Arafat) 
instructed  them  in  all  the  importantTaws  and  ordinances,  chiefly  of  the  pilgrimage;  and 
the  ceremonies  observed  by  him  on  that  occasion  were  fixed  for  all  times.  "(HAjj.) 
He  again  solemnly  exhorted  his  believers  to  righteousness  and  piety,  and  chiefly  recom- 
mended them  to  protect  the  weak,  the  poor,  and  the  women,  and  to  abstain  from  usury. 
Returned  from  Mecca,  he  occupied  himself  again  with  the  carrying  out  of  his  exp"e- 
dition  against  Syria,  but  fell  dangerously  ill  very  soon  after  his  return.  One  night, 
while  suffering  from  an  attack  of  fever,  he  went  to  the  cemetery  of  Medina,  and  prayed 
and  wept  upon  the  tombs,  praising  the  dead,  and  wishing  that  he  himself  might  soon  be 
delivered  from  the  storms  of  this  world.  For  a  few  more  days  he  went  about;  at  last, 
too  weak  further  to  visit  his  wives,  he  chose  tue  house  of  Ayeshah,  situated  near  a 
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mosque,  as  hi.;  ;:b<>,u>  during  his  sickness.  He  continued  to  take  part  in  the  public  pray- 
CT8  09  long  as  he  COllld;  until  at  last,  feeling  that  his  hour  had  come,  he  once  more  preached 
to  the  people,  recommending  Aim  Bckr  and  I'srna,  the  son  of  Zaid,  as  the  generals 
•whom  he  h.-.d  chosen  for  the  army,  lie  then  asked,  like  Moses,  -whether  he  had  \\  rouged 
liny  one,  and  read  to  them  pa>sag;  s  from  the  Koran,  prepnring  the  minds  of  his  he: 
for  his  death,  and  exhorting  them  to  peace  among  themselves,  and  to  strict  obedience 
to  the  tenets  of  the  faith.  A  few  days  afterwards,  he  asked  for  writing  materials,  proba- 
bly in  order  to  fix  a  successor  to  his  ofliee  as  chief  of  the  faithful;  but  Omar,  fearing  he 
might  chose  AH,  while  he  himself  inclined  to  Abu  Bekr,  would  not  allow  him  to  be  fur- 
nished with  them.  In  his  last  wanderings  he  only  spoke  of  angels  and  heaven.  He 
died  i  i  the  lap  of  Ayeshah,  about  noon  of  Monday  the  12th  (llth)  of  the  third  month,  in 
the  year  11  of  the  Hegira  (8th  of  June,  632).  His  death  caused  an  immense  excitement 
and  distress  among  the  faithful,  and  Omar,  who  himself  would  not  believe  in  it,  tried  to 
persuade  the  people  of  his  still  being  alive.  But  Abu  Bekr  said  to  the  assembled  multi- 
tude: "Whoever  among  you  has  served  Mohammed,  let  him  know  that  Mohammed  is 
dead;  but  he  who  has  served  the  God  of  Mohammed,  let  him  continue  in  his  service,  for 
he  is  still  alive,  and  never  dies."  While  his  corpse  was  yet  unlmried,  the  quarrels  about 
his  successor,  whom  he  had  not  definitively  been  able  to  appoint,  commenced;  and 
finally  Abu  Bekr  received  the  homage  of  the  principal  Moslems  at  Medina.  Mohammed 
was  then  buried  in  the  night  from  the  9th  to  the  10th  of  June,  after  long  discussions,  in 
the  house  of  Ayeshah,  where  he  had  died,  and  which  afterwards  became  part  of  the 
adjoining  mosque. 

This,  in  briefest  outline,  is  Mohammed's  career.  We  have  not  been  able  to  dwell,  as 
we  could  have  wished  to  do,  with  any  length,  either  on  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
his  inner  life,  which  preceded  and  accompanied  his  "prophetic"  course,  nor  on  the  part 
which  idolatry,  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  his  own  reflection  respectively,  bore  in  the 
formation  of  his  religion;  nor  have  we  been  able  to  trace  the  process  by  which  his 
"  mission  "  grew  upon  him,  as  it  were,  and  he,  from  a  simple  admonisher  of  his  family, 
became  the  founder  of  a  faith  to  which  now  above  130,000,000  are  said  to  adhere.  The 
articles  KORAN  and  MOHAMMEDANISM  contain  some  further  details  on  his  doctrine  and  its 
history.  We  have,  in  addition  to  the  few  observations  on  the  points  indicated  at  the 
beginning,  only  to  reiterate  that  a  man  of  Mohammed's  extraordinary  powers  and  gifts 
is  not  to  be  judged  by  a  modern  commonplace  standard;  and  that  the  manners  and 
morals  of  his  own  time  and  country  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration.  We  are  far 
from  overrating  his  character.  He  was  at  times  deceitful,  cunning,  even  revengeful 
and  cowardly;  and  generally  addicted  beyond  limit  to  sensuality.  But  all  this  does  not 
justify  the  savage  and  silly  abuse  which  has  been  heaped  upon  his  name  for  centuries  by 
ignorance  and  fanaticism.  Not  only  his  public  station  as  prophet,  preache'%  and  prince, 
but  also  his  private  character,  hi,s  amiability,  his  faithfulness  toward  friends,  his  tender- 
ness toward  his  family,  and  the  frequent  readiness  to  forgive  an  enemy,  besides  the 
extreme  simplicity  of  his  domestic  life  (he  lived,  when  already  in  full  power,  :n  a  miser- 
able hut.  mended  his  own  clothes,  and  freed  all  his  slaves),  must  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation; and  to  do  him  full  justice,  his  melancholic  temperament,  his  nervousness,  of  fen 
bordering  on  frenzy,  and  which  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  suicide,  and  his  being  a  poet 
of  the  highest  order,  with  all  the  weaknesses  of  a  poet  developed  to  excess,  must  not  be 
forgotten.  Altogether,  his  miud  contained  the  strangest  mixture  of  right  and  wrong,  of 
truth  and  error.  Although  his  self-chosen  mission  was  the  abolition  of  superstition,  lie 
yet  believed  in  Jins,  omens,  charms,  and  dreams,  and  this  is  an  additional  rea.-on  against 
the,  as  we  said,  now  generally  abandoned  notion  that  he  was  a  vulgar  designer,  who  by  no 
means  deceived  himself  about  those  revelations  which  he  pretended  to  have  received. 
And  however  much  the  religion  of  Islam  may,  rightly  or  wrongly,  be  considered  the  bane 
and  prime  cause  of  the  rottenness  of  eastern  states  and  nations  in  our  day,  it  must,  in  the 
first  place,  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  not  necessarily  Islam  which  has  caused  the  corrup- 
tion, as  indeed  its  ethics  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  highest  order;  and  in  the  second 
place,  that  Mohammed  is  not  to  be  made  responsible  for  all  the  errors  of  his  successors. 
Take  him  all  ia  all,  the  history  of  humanity  has  seen  few  more  earnest,  noble,  and  sin- 
cere "prophets" — using  the  word  prophet  in  the  broad  human  sense  of  one  irresistibly 
impelled  by  an  inner  power  to  admonish,  and  to  teach,  and  to  utter  austere  and  sublime 
truths,  the  full  purport  of  which  is  often  unknown  tc  himself. 

The  most  important  European  biographies  of  Mohammed  are  those  of  Sprenger, 
Weil,  Miiir,  N51d«.  we,  Reinaud.  See  also  KORAN,  MOHAMMEDANISM,  SUNNA. 

MOHAMMED,  tlu  name  of  four  sultans  of  Turkey,  of  whom  the  most  noted  is 
MOHAMMED  II.,  surnamed  Bvjuk  or  THE  GREAT,  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople.  He 
was  born  at  AdriancpJo  in  1430.  and  succeeded  his  father  Amurath  II.,  in  1450.  His 
first  acts  were  the  murder  of  his  two  brothers,  and  the  suppression  of  a  rebellion  in 
Karaman.  Having  thus  secured  himself  on  the  throne,  he  bent  all  his  energies  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  project  which  had  always  been  kept  prominently  in  view  by 
his  predecessors — the  capture  of  Constantinople.  This  city  was  now  the  sole  remnant  of 
the  once  mighty  empire  of  the  Cfesars;  and  after  more  than  a  year  spent  in  preparations, 
Mohammed  commenced  the  siege  April  6,  1453,  with  an  army  of  258,000  men,  and  a  fleet 
of  320  vessel*.  The  Greeks,  aided  by  a  gallant  band  of  2,000  strangers,  under  Gian 
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Justiniani,  a  noble  Genoese,  long  maintained  nn  obstinate  resistance.  On  the  morning 
3f  May  29,  a  combined  attack  was  made  by  land  and  sea  without  success;  but  the  retire- 
ment from  the  ramparts  of  Justiniani,  who  had  been  severely  wounded,  and  despaired 
at'  a  successful  defense,  caused  a  panic  among  his  followers,  and  the  simultaneous  charge 
of  a  chosen  body  of  janizaries,  with  Mahommed  himself  at  their  head,  was  irresistible. 
Constantino  III.  died  in  the  breach,  and  the  Turks  poured  in  over  his  corpse  to  plunder 
and  devastate  his  capital.  Mohammed  now  transferred  the  seat  of  his  government  to 
Constantinople,  and  sought  to  win  back  the  inhabitants  by  promising  them  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion.  He  next  reduced  the  kingdoms  of  Morea  and  Trebizond, 
offshoots  of  the  Greek  empire,  obtained  possession  of  Servia  on  the  death  of  its  last 
prince,  and  made  formidable  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Hungary.  Belgrade  was 
the  first  point  of  attack;  and  with  100,000  men,  supported  by  a  fleet  of  200  ships  on  the 
Danube,  Mohammed  sat  down  before  its  walls.  The  enormous  ordnance  which  had 
done  such  good  service  at  Constantinople,  were  employed  to  batter  the  ramparts;  but  the 
valor,  skill,  and  activity  of  the  defenders  foiled  his  utmost  efforts.  John  Hunyady  (q.v.), 
who,  with  5,000  chosen  troops,  had  re-enforced  the  garrison,  destroyed  or  captured  all  his 
vessels,  and  soon  after,  by  a  sudden  sally,  defeated  his  army,  and  carried  off  the  battering- 
train,  compelling  him  to  raise  the  siege,  Aug.  6,  1456.  "  His  next  enterprise  was  the 
invasion  of  Epirus,  \\  here  Scauderherg  had  hitherto  successfully  defied  the  sultan's 
power.  Three  Turkish  armies  were  destroyed  in  rapid  succession,  and  a  fourth  and  fifth 
under  Mohammed  himself  met  with  no  greater  success;  but  the  death  of  the  gallant 
Epirote,  in  1467,  removed  the  only  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  sultan's  plans,  and 
Epirus  was  forthwith  annexed  to  Turkey.  The  latter  half  of  Mohammed's  reign  was 
also  fruitful  in  important  achievements,  but  our  space  will  permit  only  a  cursory'notiee 
of  them.  He  reduced  the  khan  of  the  Crimea  to  the  condition  of  a  vassal,  deprived  the 
Genoese  of  Caffa.  and  the  Venetians  of  Friuli,  Istria,  Negropont,  and  Lemnos;  but  the 
knights  of  St.  John  repelled  him  from  Rhodes,  and  the  Venetians  from  Scodra.  He 
carried  his  arms  into  Italy,  and  took  Otranto,  but  died  in  1481  at  Mcomedia,  while  on 
the  way  to  join  his  son  Bajazet,  who  was  warring  with  the  Persians  and  Egyptians.  His 
frequent  contests  with  the  former  of  these  nations  had  always  interfered  very  much  with 
the  successful  prosecution  of  his  designs  of  conquest  in  Europe.  Mohammed  was  pos- 
sessed of  great  abilities;  he  was  brave,  enterprising,  and  sagacious;  nor  was  he  deficient 
in  learning,  for  he  spoke  four  languages  fluently,  was  well  versed  in  geography,  ancient 
history,  and  the  natural  sciences,  and  was  practically  acquainted  with  the  fine  arts.  But 
the  brilliancy  of  his  career,  and  the  occasional  generosity  and  even  magnanimity  which 
he  showed,  cannot  obliterate  the  recollection  of  those  acts  of  cruelty  and  treachery  which 
have  justly  branded  him  as  the  most  ruthless  tyrant  of  the  house  of  Osman.  As  the 
founder  of  the  Turkish  power  in  Europe,  his  memory  has  always  been  revered  by 
the  Turks. 

MOHAMMED  IV.,  1642-92;  b.  Turkey;  succeeded  his  father,  Ibrahim  I.,  in  1648. 
He  possessed  little  capacity  for  power,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  chase.  He  was 
fortunate  in  having  as  successive  grand  viziers  two  men  of  extraordinary  talents — the 
Albanian  Mohammed  Kuprili  or  Kuperli,  and  his  son,  Ahmed  Kuprili.  Mohammed 
Kuprili  promptly  quelled  the  disturbances  which  prevailed  throughout  the  empire  at 
Ibrahim's  death,  and  carried  on  the  war  with  Venice  which  had  been  begun  by  Ibrahim. 
The  Turkish  fleet  was  defeated  by  the  Venetians  in  the  archipelago  in  1651,  and,  five 
years  later,  another  Turkish  fleet  was  completely  destroyed  by  them.  In  1657  the 
Turks  retook  Lemnos  and  Tenedos.  In  1660  war  was  declared  with  Austria;  the 
Turkish  army,  after  a  successful  campaign  in  Hungary,  was  at  length  badly  defeated  in 
1664  by  the  combined  forces  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  In  1661  Ahmed  Kuprili 
succeeded  his  father  as  vizier,  and  continued  the  war  with  Venice.  He  laid  siege  to  the 
city  of  Candia  in  1667,  and  forced  it  to  surrender  in  1669.  A  treaty  of  peace  was 
negotiated  between  the  two  states  at  once.  In  1672  Mohammed  IV.  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  army  and  invaded  Poland,  but  was  badly  defeated  the  next  year  by  John 
Sobieski.  and  in  1676  Poland  was  granted  a  treaty  of"  peace.  In  1682  Turkey  declared 
war  against  Austria  upon  the  occasion  of  a  revolt  in  Hungary,  and  in  1683  Kara 
Mustapha,  with  an  army  of  300,000  men,  laid  siege  to  Vienna.  The  imperial  army  had 
fled  from  the  city,  which  was  on  the  point  of  capitulating,  when  it  was  relieved  by  an 
army  under  Charles  of  Lorraine  and  John  Sobieski,  who  defeated  the  Turks,  whose 
position  2'rew  every  day  more  precarious.  Another  alliance  was  formed  against  them 
between  Venice,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Poland.  In  1687  Charles  of  Lorraine  defeated 
the  Turkish  army,  which  suffered  heavy  losses,  at  Mohacs,  and  soon  after  Transylvania 
and  other  Danubian  provinces  fell  away  from  Turkey.  Late  in  1687  a  mutiny  broke  out 
in  the  Turkish  army  before  Belgrade;  the  troops  marched  upon  Constantinople,  deprived 
Mohammed  IV.  of  his  throne,  and  made  his  brother  sultan  as  Solyman  III.  Moham- 
med IV.  was  imprisoned  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

MOHAM  MEDAlfISM,  the  religion  founded  by  Mohammed,  or,  according  to  him,  the 
only  orthodox  creed  existing  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  preached  by  all  the 
prophets  ever  since  Adam.  It  is  also  called  Ixldm,  resignation,  entire  submission  to  the 
will  and  precepts  of  God.  In  its  exclusively  dogmatical  or  theoretical  part,  it  is  Imdn, 
faith;  in  its  practical,  Din,  religion  (by  way  of  eminence).  The  fundamental  principk-s 
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of  (!K>  farmer  are  contained  in  tlio  two  articles  of  belief:  "There  is  no  God  but  God;  and 
Mohammed  is  Cod's  apostle."  The  Mohammedan  doerine  of  God's  nature  and  attributes 
coincides  with  the  Christian,  in  *<>  far  as  he  is  by  both  taught  to  be  the  Creator  of  :ill 
tilings  in  heaven  and  earth,  who  rules  and  preserves  all  things,  without,  beginning, 
omnipotent,  omniscient,  omnipresent,  and  full  of  merey.  Yet,  according  to  the  Mohanv 
iiiciiaii  belief,  he  has  no  offspring:  "He  beget  tcth  not,  nor  is  lie  begotten."  Nor  is  Jesus 
calh  d  anything  but  a  prophet  and  apostle,  although  his  liirlh  is  said  to  have  been  due  to 
a  miraculous  divine  operation;  and  as  the  Koran  .superseded  the  Gospel,  so  Mohammed, 
Christ.  The  crucifixion  is  said  to  have  been  executed  upon  another  person.  Christ 
having  been  taken  up  unto  (Io;l  bcf'nv  the  decree  was  carried  out.  lie  will  come  again 
upon  the  earth,  to  establish  everywhere  the  Moslem  religion,  and  to  be  a  sign  of  the 
coming  of  the  day  of  judgment.  Next  to  the  belief  in  God,  that  in  angels  forms  a 
prominent  dogma.  Created  of  tire,  and  endowed  with  a  kind  of  uncorporeal  body,  they 
stand  between  God  and  man,  adoring  or  waiting  upon  the  former,  or  interceding  for 
and  guarding  the  latter.  The  four  chief  angels  are  "The  Holy  Spirit,"  or  "Angel  of 
Revelation"— Gabriel;  the  special  protector  and  guardian  of  the  Jews— Michael;  the 
"Angel  of  Death" — Azrae"!  (Raphael,  in  the  apocryphal  gospel  of  Barnabas);  and  Israfil 
—Uriel,  whose  office  it  will  be  to  sound  the  trump'et  at  the  resurrection.  It  will  hardly 
he  necessary,  after  what  we  said  under  MOHAMMED,  to  point  out,  in  every  individual 
instance,  how  most  of  his  "religious"  notions  were  taken  almost  bodily  from  the  Jewish 
legends;  his  anaelology,  however,  the  Jews  hud  borrowed  themselves  from  the  Persians, 
only  altering  the  name.--.,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  the  offices  of  the  chief  angelic  dignitaries. 
Besides  angels,  there  are  good  and  evil  genii,  the  chief  of  the  latter  being  Iblis  (despair), 
once  called  Azazil,  who.  refusing  to  pay  homage  to  Adam,  was  rejected  by  God.  These 
Jin  are  of  a  grosser  fabric  than  anacls,  and  subject  to  death.  They,  too,  have  different 
names  and  offices  (Peri,  fairies;  Div,  giants;  Takvins,  fates,  etc.),  and  are,  in  almost 
every  respect,  like  the  Shedim  in  the  Talmud  and  Midrash.  A  further  point  of  belief  is 
that  in  certain  God  given  scriptures,  revealed  successively  to  the  different  prophets. 
Four  only  of  the  original  104  sacred  books:  viz..  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  the  Gospel, 
find  the  Koran,  are  said  to  have  survived;  the  three  former,  however,  in  a  mutilated  and 
falsified  condition.  Besides  thes-.-.  a  certain  apocryphal  gospel,  attributed  to  St.  Barna- 
bas, and  the  writings  of  Daniel,  together  with  those  of  a  few  oiher  prophets,  are  taken 
notice  of  by  the  Moslems,  but  not  as  canonical  books.  The  number  of  prophets,  sent  at 
various  times,  instated  variously  at  between  200,000  and  300,000,  among  whom  318  were 
apostles,  and  six  were  specially  commissioned  to  proclaim  new  laws  and  dispensations. 
which  abrogated  the  preceding  ones.  These  were  Adam,  Xoah,  Abraham,  Mos<v.  Jesus 
and  Mohammed — the  last  the  greatest  of  them  all,  and  the  propagator  of  the  final  di<pen 
eation.  The  belief  in  the  resurrection  and  the  final  judgment  is  the  next  article  of  faith. 
The  dead  are  received  in  their  graves  by  an  angel  announcing  the  coming  of  the  two 
examiners.  Monker  and  Nakir,  who  put  questions  to  the  corpse  respecting  his  belief  in 
God  and  Mohammed,  and  who,  in  accordance  with  the  answers,  either  torture  or  com- 
fort him.  This  again  is  the  Jewish  "  Chibbut  hakkeber,"  the  beating  of  the  grave,  a 
hyperbolical  description  of  the  sufferings  during  the  intermediate  state  after  death 
(purgatory).  The  soul,  awaiting  the  general  resurrection,  enters  according  to  its  rank, 
either  immediately  into  paradise  (prophets),  or  partakes,  in  the  shape  of  a  green 
bird,  of  the  delights  of  the  abode  of  b'ias  (martyrs),  or — in  the  case  of  common 
believers  —  is  supposed  either  to  stay  near  the  grave,  or  to  be  with  Adam  in 
the  lowest  heaven,  or  to  remain  either  in  the  well  of  Zem-Zem.  or  in  the 
trumpet  of  the  resurrection.  According  to  others,  it  rests  in  the  shape  of  a  while 
bird  under  the  throne  of  God.  The  souls  of  the  infidels  dwell  in  a  certain  well  in  the 
province  of  Hadramaut  (Heb.  Chambers  of  Der.tli),  or,  being  first  offered  to  heaven, 
then  offered  to  earth,  and  rejected  by  either,  subject  to  unspeakable  tortures  until  the 
day  of  resurrection.  Concerning  the  latter,  great  discrepancy  reigns  among  the  Moham- 
medan theologians.  Mohammed  himself  seems  to  have  held  that  both  soul  and  body 
will  be  raised,  and  the  "Bone  Luz"  of  the  JeAvish  Haggadah  was  by  him  transformed 
into  the  bone  Al  Ajb,  the  rump-bone,  which  will  remain  uncorrupted  till  the  last  day. 
and  from  which  the  whole  body  will  spring  anew,  after  a  forty  days' rain.  Among  the 
signs  by  which  the  approach  of  the  last  day  may  be  known—nearly  all  taken  from  the 
legendary  part  of  the  Talmud  and  Midrash,  where  the  signs  of  the  coming  of  the  Messi'di 
are  enumerated — are  the  deca)^  of  faith  among  men,  the  advancing  of  the  meanest  per- 
sons to  highest  dignities,  wars,  seditions,  and  tumults,  and  consequent  dire  di<lre-s,  so 
that  a  man,  passing  another's  grave,  shall  say:  "Would  to  God  I  were  in  his  place  !" 
Certain  provinces  shall  revolt,  and  the  buildings  of  Medina  shall  reach  to  Yahab. 
Again:  the  sun  will  rise  in  the  west,  the  Beast  will  appear,  Constantinople  will  be  taken 
by  the  descendants  of  Isaac,  the  Antichrist  will  come  and  be  killed  by  Jesus  at  Lud. 
There  will  further  take  place,  a  war  with  the  Jews,  Gog  and  Magog's  (Jajug  nnd 
Maj'.ij's)  eruption,  a  great  smoke,  an  eclipse,  the  Mohammedr.ns  will  return  to  idolatry, 
a  great  treasure  will  be  found  in  the  Euphrates,  the  Kaaba  will  be  destroyed  by  the  Ethi- 
opians, beasts  and  inanimate  things  will  speak,  and  finally,  a  wind  will  sweep  away  the 
souls  of  those  who  have  faith,  even  if  equal  only  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  so  that  the 
world  shall  be  left  in  ignorance.  The  time  of  the  resurrection  even  Mohammed  could 
not  learn  from  Gabriel :  it  is  a  mystery.  Three  blasts  will  announce  it:  that  of  conster- 
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nation,  of  such  terrible  powers  that  mothers  shall  neglect  the  babes  on  their  breasts, 
and  that  heaven  and  earth  will  melt;  that  of  examination,  -winch  will  annihilate  all 
tilings  and  beings  even  the  angel  of  death,  save  paradise  and  hell,  and  their  inhabitants; 
and  fort}'  years  Inter,  that  of  resurrection,  when  all  men,  Mohammed  first,  shall  have 
their  souls  breathed  into  their  restored  bodies,  and  will  sleep  in  their  sepulchers  until  the 
final  doom  has  been  passed  upon  them.  The  day  of  judgment,  lasting  from  one  to  lifry 
thousand  years,  will  call  up  angels,  genii,  men,  and  animals.  The  trial  over,  the 
righteous  will  enter  paradise,  to  the  right  hand,  and  the  wicked  will  pass  to  the  left,  into 
hell;  both,  however,  have  lirst  to  go  over  the  bridge  Al  Siriit,  laid  over  the  midst  of  hell, 
and  tiiier  than  a  hair,  and  sharper  than  the  edge  of  a  sword,  and  beset  with  thorns  on 
either  side.  The  righteous  will  proceed  on  their  path  with  ease  and  swiftness,  but  the 
wicked  will  fall  down  headlong  to  hell  below — a  place  divided  into  seven  stories  or  apart- 
ments, respectively  assigned  to  Mohammedans,  Jews,  Christians,  Sabians,  Magians, 
idolaters,  and — the  lowest  of  all — to  the  hypocrites,  who,  outwardly  professing  a  religion, 
in  reality  had  none.  The  degrees  of  pain — chiefly  consisting  in  intense  heat  and  cold — 
vary:  but  the  Mohammedans,  and  all  those  who  professed  the  unity  of  God,  will  finally 
be  released,  while  unbelievers  and  idolaters  will  be  condemned  to  eternal  punishment. 
Paradise  is  divided  from  hell  by  a  partition  (Orf),  in  which  a  certain  number  of  half- 
saints  will  find  place.  The  blessed,  destined  for  the  abodes  of  eternal  delight  (Jannat 
Aden.  Heb.  Gan  Eden) — of  which  it  is,  however,  not  quite  certain  whether  it  is  created 
already — will  first  drink  of  the  pond  of  the  prophet,  which  is  supplied  from  the  rivers 
of  paradise,  whiter  than  milk,  and  more  odoriferous  than  musk.  Arrived  at  one  of  the 
einht  gates,  they  will  be  met  by  beautiful  youths  and  angels;  and  their  degree  cf  right- 
eou-::e-s  (prophets,  religious  teachers,  martyrs,  believers)  will  procure  for  "them  the  cor- 
responding degree  of  happiness.  It  may,  however,  not  be  superfluous  to  add  that, 
according  to  the  Mohammedan  doctrine,  it  is  not  a  person's  good  works  or  merits  which 
•lain  his  admittance,  but  solely  God's  mercy;  also,  that  the  poor  will  enter  paradise  five 
mndred  years  before  the  rich;  and  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  hell  are 
vomen.  As  to  the  variotts  felicities  which  await  the  pious  (and  of  which  there  are  about 
a  hundred  degrees),  they  are  a  wild  conglomeration  of  Jewish,  Christian,  Magian,  and 
other  fancies  on  the  subject,  to  which  the  prophet's  own  exceedingly  sensual  imagination 
has  added  very  considerably.  Feasting  in  the  most  gorgeous  and  delicious  variety,  the 
most  costly  and  brilliant  garments,  odors,  and  music  of  the  most  ravishing  nature,  and 
above  all, 'the  enjoyment  of  the  Hur  Al  Oyun,  the  black-eyed  daughters  of  para- 
disc,  created  of  pure  musk,  and  free  from  all  the  bodily  weaknesses  of  the  female  sex, 
are  held  out  as  a  reward  to  the  commonest  inhabitants  of  paradise,  who  will  always 
remain  in  the  full  vigor  of  their  youth  and  manhood.*  For  those  deserving  a  higher 
degree  of  recompense,  rewards  will  be  prepared,  of  a  purely  spiritual  kind — i.e.,  the 
"  beholding  of  God's  face"  (Shechinah)  by  night  and  by  day.  A  separate  abode  of  hap- 
piness will  also  be  reserved  for  women,  but  there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  tke  manner 
of  their  enjoyment.  That  they  are  not  of  a  prominently  spiritual  nature  is  clear  from 
the  story  of  the  prophet  and  the  old  woman.  The  latter  solicited  Mohammed  to  inter- 
cede with  God  that  she  might  be  admitted  into  paradise,  whereupon  he  replied  that  old 
Women  were  not  allowed  in  paradise,  which  dictum — causing  her  to  weep — he  further 
explained  by  saying  that  the}-  would  first  be  made  young  again.  The  last  of  the  precepts 
of  pure  faith  taught  by  Mohammedanism,  is  the  full  and  unconditional  submission  to 
God's  decree  [ISLAM],  and  the  predestination  of  good  and  evil,  which  is  found,  from  the 
beginning,  inscribed  on  a  "  preserved  table."  Not  only  a  man's  fortunes,  but  his  deeds, 
and,  consequently,  his  future  reward  or  punishment,  are  irrevocably,  and  thus  unavoid- 
ably, pre-ordained  (fate):  a  doctrine  which  is  not,  however,  taken  literally  by  all  Mos- 
lems, but  which  has  no  doubt  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  Islam,  by  inspiring 
its  champions  with  the  greatest  indifference  and  contempt  for  the  dangers  of  warfare; 
their  destiny  being  immutably  fixed,  under  any  circumstances. 

Thus  far,  briefly,  the  Iman,  dogmatical  or  theoretical  part  of  Islam.  The  Din,  or 
practical  part,  which  contains  the  ritual  and  moral  laws,  inculcates  as  the  chief  duties 
the  following  four:  prayer,  alms-giving,  fasting,  and  pilgrimage. 

Prayer,  "the  key  of  paradise,"  comprises  also  certain  religious  purifications,  as  the 
most  necessary  preparations  to  the  former.  They  are  of  two  kinds:  the  Ghusl,  or  total 
immersion  of  the  body,  required  as  a  religious  ceremony,  on  some  special  occasions; 
and  the  Wndtt.  a  partial  ablution,  to  be  performed  immediately  before  the  prayer.  This 
is  of  primary  importance,  and  consists  of  the  washing  of  hands,  face,  ears,  and  feet  up  to 
the  ankles — a  proceeding  generally  accompanied  at  each  stage  by  corresponding  pioua 

*  "  The  whole  earth  will  be  as  one  loaf  of  bread,  which  God  will  reach  to  them  like  a  cake;  for 
meat  they  v,  ill  have  the  ox  Balam  and  the  fish  Nun,  the  lobes  of  whose  lirers  will  suffice  seventy 
thousand  men.  Every  believer  will  have  eighty  thousand  servants,  and  seventy-two  girls  of  paradise, 
besides  his  own  former  wives,  if  he  should  wish  for  these,  and  a  large  tent  of  pearls,  jacinths,  and 
emeralds:  three  hundred  dishes  of  gold  shall  be  set  before  each  guest  at  once,  and  the  last  morsel 
will  be  as  grateful  as  the  first.  Wine  will  be  permitted,  and  will  flow  copiously,  without  inebriating. 
The  righteous  will  be  olothed  in  the  most  precious  silks  and  gold,  and  will  be  crowned  with  crowns  of 
the  most  resplendent  pearls  and  jewels.  If  they  desire  children,  they  shall  beget  them,  and  see  them 

frow  up  within  an  hour.     Besides  the  ravishing  songs  of  the  angel  Israfil  and  the  daughters  of  para- 
ise.  the  very  trees  will,  by  the  rustling  of  their  boughs,  the  clanging  of  bells  suspended  from  them, 
and  the  clashing  of  their  fruits,  which  are  pearls  and  emeralds,  make  sweetest  music." 
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sentences,  and  concluded  by  the  recital  of  the  97t..  chapter  of  the  Koran.  In  the  case  of 
water  being  beyond  reach,  dry  (lust  or  sand  may  supply  its  place.  "The  practice  of 
religion  being  founded  on  cleanliness,"  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  believer  himself  should 
be  purified,  but  even  the  ground  or  the  carpet  upon  which  he  prays  must  be  as  clean  as 
possible,  and  the  use  of  a  special  prayer-carpet  (Seggadeh)  is  therefore  recommended. 
Every  Mohammedan  is  obliged  to  pray  five  times  in  the  space  of  every  twenty-four 
hours.  The  prayer  (Salnli)  itself  consists  partly  of  extracts  from  the  revealed  boo'k,  the 
Koran  (Fard),  partly  of  pieces  ordained  by  the  prophet  without  allegation  of  a  divine 
order  (Sunnah).  The  first  time  of  prayer  commences  at  the  Maghrib,  or  about  sunset;  the 
second,  at  the  Eshe,  or  nightfall;  the  ihird,  at  the  Subh,  or  daybreak;  the  fourth,  at  the 
Duhr,  or  about  noon;  the  fifth,  at  the  Asr,  or  afternoon.  The  believers  are  not  to  com- 
mence their  prayers  exactly  at  sunrise,  or  noon,  or  sunset,  lest  they  might  be  confounded 
with  the  infidel  sun-worshipers.  These  several  times  of  prayer  are  announced  by  the 
MuKddins  (q.v.)  from  the  minarets  or  madnchs  of  the  mosques.  Their  chant,  sung  to  a 
very  simple  but  solemn  melody,  sounds  harmoniously  and  sonorously  down  the  height 
of  tUe  mosque,  through  the  midday  din  and  roar  of  the  cities,  but  its  impression  is  one 
of  the  most  strikingly  poetical  in  the  stillness  of  night;  so  much  so,  that  even,  many 
Europeans  cannot  help  congratulating  the  prophet  on  his  preferring  the  human  voice 
to  either  the  Jewish  trumpet-call  of  the  time  of  the  Temple,  or  the  Christian  church- 
bells.  The  day-call  (the  Adaii)  consists  chiefly  of  the  confession  of  faith  (God  is  most 
great — Mohammed  is  God's  apostle — come  to  prayer,  come  to  security)  repeated  several 
times;  the  night-calls  (Ula.  the  first;  Ebed,  the  second),  destined  for  persons  who  de- 
sire to  perform  supererogatory  acts  of  devotion,  are  much  longer.  The  believer  often 
changes  his  posture  during  his  prayers;  and  a  certain  number  of  such  inclinations  of 
head  and  knees,  prostrations,  etc.,  is  called  a  Rekah.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  face  of 
the  worshiper  should  be  turned  toward  the  Kibleh,  in  the  direction  of  Mecca  (q.v.),  the 
exterior  wall  of  the  mosque  marking  that  direction  being  distinguished  by  a  niche 
(Mehrab).  All  sumptuous  and  pompous  apparel  is  laid  fiside  before  the  believer 
approaches  the  sacred  place;  and  the  extreme  solemnity  end  decorum,  the  unaffected 
humility,  the  real  and  all-absorbing  devotion  which  pervades  it,  have  been  unanimously 
held  up  as  an  example  to  other  creeds.  Women,  although  not  strictly  forbidden  to  enter 
the  mosque,  yet  are  not  practically  allowed  to  pray  there,  lest  their  presence  might  be 
hurtful  to  true  devotion.  Besides  these  prayers,  there  are  others  ordained  for  special 
occasions,  as  on  a  pilgrimage,  before  a  battle,  at  funerals,  during  an  eclipse,  etc.  That 
the  Moslems  do  not  pray  to  Mohammed,  but  simply  implore  his  intercession,  as  they  do 
that  of  the  numerous  saints,  the  relatives  of  the  prophet,  and  the  first  propagators  of 
Islam,  need,  after  what  we  said  under  MOHAMMED,  not  be  dwelt  upon  here.  For  the 
particulars  of  the  service  in  the  mosque,  the  reader  is  referred  to  that  heading.  It  may 
be  remarked  in  passing,  that  Mohammedanism  has  no  clergy  in  our  sense  of  the  word, 
the  civil  and  religious  law  being  bound  up  in  one.  See  also  MOIXAH,  MUFTI. 

Next  in  importance  stands  the  duty  of  giving  alms.  These  are  twofold — legal 
(Zekah)  and  voluntary  (Sadakah;  Heb.  Zedakah,  piety,  righteousness);  but  the  former, 
once  collected  by  the  sovereign,  and  applied  to  pious  uses,  lias  now  been  practically  abro- 
gated. The  Sadakah  is,  according  to  the  law,  to  be  given  once  every  year,  of  cattle, 
money,  corn,  fruits,  and  wares  sold,  at  about  the  rate  of  from  two  and  a  half  up  to 
twenty  per  cent.  Besides  these,  it  is  usual  to  bestow  a  measure  of  provisions  upon  the 
poor,  at  the  end  of  the  sacred  month  of  Ramadan. 

The  duty  of  fasting  follows.     [FASTS.]     During  the  whole  month  of  Ramadan,  tie 


period  ^ 

.;<?lf.  The  Arabian  years  being  lunar,  it  often  happens  that  the  Ramadan  falls  in  mid- 
summer, when  the  fasting,  more  especially  the  abstaining  from  drinking,  is  excessively 
mortifying.  None  are  exempt  from  this  duty  save  the  sick,  travelers,  and  soldiers  in 
time  of  war;  but  they  are  bound  to  fast  an  equal  number  of  days  during  some  other 
months.  Nurses  and  pregnant  women  are  entirely  free  from  fasting.  It  is  Mohammed's 
special  and  express  desire  that  no  one  should  fast  who  is  not  quite  equal  to  it,  lest  he 
mi-ht  injure  his  health,  and  disqualify  himself  for  necessary  labor.  Of  the  other  com- 
mendable fast  days,  the  Ashura,  on  the  10th  of  Moharram  (the  Jewish  Jom  Eippur), 
deserves  special  mention.  There  are  very  few  Moslems  who  do  not  keep  the  Ramadan, 
even  if  they  neglect  their  other  religious  duties;  at  all  events,  they  all  pretend  to  keep  it 
most  strictly,  fasting  being  considered  "  one-fourth  part  of  the  faith,"  nay,  "  the  gate  of 
religion'." 


celebrated  black  stone  being  kissed  at  each  round,  that  Mount  Arafat  is  to  be  visited,  the 
sacrifice  El-Fida  (the  Ransom,  in  memory  of  Ismael's  sacrifice)  to  be  performed,  and  a 
nuinbev of  minor  ceremonies  to  be  gone  through  by  the  pilgrim,  and  that  he  who  neg- 
lects to  perform  the  sacred  pilgrimage.  "  might  as  well  die  a  Jew  or  a  Christian." 

To  the  "  positive  "  ordinances  of  Islam  may  also  be  reckoned  the  "  Saghir,"  or  minor, 
and  "Kebir;"  or  great  festivals.     [FESTIVALS.]     The  firs'     11-Fetr,  or  breaking  the 
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fast),  following  immediately  upon  the  Ramadan,  begins  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  of 
Shawal,  and  lasts  three  days,  The  second  (Eed  Al-Kurban.  or  sacrifice)  begins  on  Ihe 
10th  of  Dsu'l  Heggeh,  when  the  pilgrims  perform  their  sacritice,  and  lasts  three  or  four 
days.  Yet,  although  intended  to  be  the  more  important  of  the  two,  the  people  have  in 
most  places  changed  the  order,  and,  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  previous  fast,  they 
make  the  lesser  festival  which  follows  the  Ramadan  the  more  joyful  and  the  longer  of 
the  two.  The  day  set  aside  for  the  weekly  day  of  rest  is  the  Friday — not,  as  is  generally 
suppc  '(1.  !>,  cause  both  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  the  Christian  Sunday  were  to  be  avoided", 
but  beca'ise,  from  times  long  before  Mohammed,  the  people  used  to  hold 'public  assem- 
blies for  civil  as  well  as  religious  purposes  on  that  day.  The  celebration  of  the  Moslem 
days  of  religious  solemnity  is  far  less  strict  than  is  the  custom  with  the  other  Shemitic 
religions.  Service  being  over,  the  people  are  allowed  to  return  to  tlieir  worldly  affairs,  if 
they  cannot  afford  to  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  pleasure  or  devotion  for  the  rest  of 
the  sacivd  period. 

Thus  far,  briefly,  the  principal  positive  laws  of  Islam  relating  to  faith  and  practice. 
We  shall  now  touch  upon  tlie  fundamental  prohibitory  laws  contained  in  the  Koran. 

First  of  all,  the  drinking  of  wine,  which  includes  all  strong  and  inebriating  liquors, 
as  giving  rise  to  "  m  >re  evil  than  good."  is  rigorously  forbidden;  and  although  of  late, 
chiefly  through  European  influence,  very  many  Moslems  have  lost  their  religious  scruples 
on  that  score,  and  not  only  secretly  but  openly  indulge  in  spirits,  yet  the  great  bulk  of 
the  faithful  refuse  even  to  make  use  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  wine  or  grapes.  Some 
over-scrupulous  believers  even  include  opium,  coffee,  and  tobacco  in  the  prohibition;  but 
general  practice  has  decided  differently.  The  prohibitory  laws  respecting  food  resemble 
i\  -those  of  Judaism:  blood,  the  flesh  of  swine,  further,  animals  which  have  died  from 
di'i.-a^e  or  age,  or  on  which  the  name  of  some  idol  has  been  invoked,  or  which  have 
been  sacrificed  unto  an  idol,  or  which  have  been  strangled,  or  killed  by  a  blow,  a  fall,  or 
by  some  other  beast,  are  strictly  forbidden.  "Pure  "  animals  must  be  slaughtered 
according  to  certain  fixed  rules,  and  the  name  of  God  is  to  be  invoked  before  the  opera- 
tion, without,  however,  the  usual  addition  of  the  benevolent  epithets,  since  these  would 
ill  befit  the  sufferings  of  a  fellow-creature.  Fish,  birds,  game  are  mostly  allowed  for 
food,  yet  there  are  in  nearly  all  cases  certain  religious  ceremonies  to  be  observed,  before 
they  become  fit  for  the  believer's  table. 

All  games  subject  to  chance  ("  casting  lots  by  arrows  ") — such  as  dice,  cardf,  tables, 
bets,  etc. — are  considered  so  wicked,  that  a  gambler's  testimony  is  invalid  in  /.court  of 
law.  (The  Talmud  only  rejects  the  testimony  of  the  habituul  "dice-  [Kubia,  i.e.,  Cube] 
gfimV.er  and  better  upon  doves.")  Chess  and  other  games  depending  on  skill — provided 
they  do  not  interfere  with  the  regular  performance  of  religious  duties,  and  that  they  are 
played  without  any  stakes  whatsoever — are  allowed  by  the  majority  of  Moslem  theolo- 
gians. Usury  is  strictly  prohibited.  Taking  interest  upon  any  loan,  however  large  or 
small,  or  profiting  in  trade  through  any  questionable  means,  save  by  buying  and  selling, 
is  severely  condemned. 

To  prevent  the  faithful  from  ever  falling  back  into  idolatry,  the  laws  relating  to 
images  and  pictures  have  been  made  very  stringent.  Whosoever  makes  an  imitation  of 
any  living  being  in  stone,  wood,  or  any  other  material,  shall,  on  the  day  of  judgment,  be 
asked  to  endow  his  creation  with  life  and  soul,  and,  on  his  protesting  his  inability  of 
doius  so,  shall  undergo  the  punishment  of  hell  for  a  certain  period. 

The  civil  and  criminal  laws  of  Mohammedanism,  founded  both  on  the  Koran  and  the 
Traditions  (Sunna),  are,  in  some  instances,  where  the  letter  of  the  written  or  oral  precept 
allows  of  various  explanations,  or  where  the  case  in  question  is  not  foreseen,  interpreted 
according  to  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  four  great  masters  of  Islam:  Abu  Hanifa,  Malec  Urn 
Ans,  Shafe'i,  IbnHanbal,  within  the  pale  of  their  respective  sects.  The  principal  points, 
however,  upon  which  all  Mohammedans  agree  are  the  following:  Polygamy  is  allowed, 
not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  without  any  restriction,  but:  "Take  in  marriage  of  the 
women  who  please  you,  two,  three,  or  four;  but  if  ye  fear  that  ye  cannot  act  equitably, 
one;  or  those  whom  your  right  hands  have  acquired  " — i.e.,  your  slaves.  These  are  the 
explicit  words  of  the  Koran  (iv.  3),  so  that  four  wives,  and  a  certain  number  of  concu- 
bine slaves,  is  the  whole  extent  to  which  a  Moslem  may  legally  go.  The  prophet's  exam- 
ple proves  nothing  to  the  contrary,  since  he  was  endowed  with  special  privileges,  and 
not  subject  to  the  common  law  in  many  respects.  It  is,  moreover,  added,  as  an  advice, 
that  to  marry  one  or  two  is  quite  sufficient  fora  man,  if  he  apprehend  any  inconvenience 
from  a  larger  number  of  wives.  A  Moslem  may,  if  urged  by  excessive  love,  or  if  unable 
to  obtain  a  wife  of  his  own  creed,  marry  a  Christian  woman  or  a  Jewess,  but  a  Moham- 
medan woman  is  not,  under  any  circumstances,  to  marry  an  unbeliever.  In  all  cases, 
however,  the  child  born  of  a  Moslem,  whatever  the  mother's  faith,  is  a  Moslem;  nor  does 
the  wife,  who  is  an  unbeliever,  inherit  at.  her  husband's  death.  Forbid  den  degrees  are:  the 
mother,  daughter,  sister,  half-sister,  aunt,  niece,  foster-mother,  or  a  woman  related  to  the 
faithful  ' '  by  milk  in  any  of  the  degrees  which  would  preclude  his  marriage  with  her,  if  she 
were  similarly  related  to  him  by  consanguinity;"  the  mother  of  his  wife,  even  if  he  be  not 
properly  married  to  the  latter  yet ;  the  daughter  of  his  wife,  if  the  latter  still  be  his  legal 
wife;  his  father's  wife  and  his  sou's  wife;  or  two  sisters  at  the  same  time;  or  wives  who 
stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  aunt  and  niece;  or  the  unemancipated  slave,  or 
another  man's  slave,  if  he  have  already  a  free  wife.  A  simple  declaration  of  a  man  and 
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\voinan  at  (lie  age  of  puberty,  before  two  witnesses,  of  their  intention  to  maffy  each 
other,  nndtlie  payment  of  part  of  the  dowry  (which  is  indispensable,  and  must  amount  to 
at  least  ten  dirhems,  or  about  live  shillings),  is  suilicient  for  a  legal  marriage.  A  girl 
under  age  is  given  away  by  her  natural  or  appointed  guardian,  with  or  without  her  con- 
sent. I'o  see  the  face  of  any  woman  who  is  neither  his  wife  nor  his  concubine,  nor 
belongs  to  any  of  the  forbidden  degrees,  is  stiictly  forbidden  to  the  believer. 

Divorce  is  a,  comparatively  light  matter  with  the  Mohammedans.  Twice,  a  man  may 
wend  away  his  wife  and  take  her  back  again  without  any  ceremony;  the  third  time,  how- 
ever— if  he  unite  the  triple  divorce  in  one  sentence  at  once — he  dare  not  receive  her 
again  in  wedlock  until  she  have  been  married  properly  to  another  man  in  the  meantime. 
Mere  dislike  is  sufficient  reason  for  a  man  to  dissolve  the  conjugal  ties,  and  his  saying: 
''Thou  art  divorced,"  or  "I  divorce  thee,"  together  with  the  payment  of  part  of  the 
wile's  dowry,  is  all  that  is  required  from  him  by  the  law.  A  wife,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  bound  to  her  husband  forever,  unless  she  can  prove  some  flagrant  ill-usage  or  neglect 
of  conjugal  duty  on  his  part;  and.  even  then,  she  forfeits  part,  or  the  whole,  of  her 
dowry.  A  divorced  woman  is  obliged  to  wait,  like  a  widow,  for  a  certain  period  before 
marrying  again:  if  pregnant,  until  delivery;  three  months,  or  four  months  and  ten  days, 
according  to  circumstances.  If  she  have  a  young  child,  she  is  to  suckle  it  until  it  be 
two  years  old,  and  the  father  is  to  bear  all  the  expenses  of  the  maintenance  of  mother 
and  child.  A  woman  proving  disobedient  to  her  husband,  may  be  declared  by  the  kadi 
"  nashizeh,"  i.e.  rebellious,  and  the  husband  is  no  longer  bound  to  maintain  her.  Yet, 
lie  cannot  be  forced  to  divorce  her  under  these  circumstances,  so  that  the  woman  is  gen- 
erally in  so  sore  a  plight  that  she  is  obliged  to  promise  good  behavior  for  the  future,  and 
the  husband  has  then  either  to  take  her  back  to  his  house,  or  to  set  her  free  by  a  formal 
divorce.  On  the  other  hand,  it  often  liappens  that  a  woman  prefers  a  mere  separation, 
to  continuing  to  live  with  her  husband;  in  which  case  she  gets  herself,  of  her  own 
accord,  inscribed  a  "nashizeh."  If  a  slave  becomes  a  mother  by  her  master,  and  he 
acknowledges  the  child  to  be  his  own,  the  latter  is  free,  and  the  mother  is  to  be  emanci- 
pated at  the  master's  death,  and  may  not  be  given  away,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by 
him,  during  his  lifetime.  A  free  person,  wishing  to  marry  his  or  her  slave,  must  first 
emancipate  this  slave;  and  if  the  slave  of  another  person  has  been  married  by  a  free  man 
or  woman,  and  afterward  becomes  the  latter's  property,  the  marriage  becomes  illegal, 
and  can  only  be  renewed  by  a  legal  contract  and  emancipation. 

The  privilege  of  primogeniture  does  not  exist  in  the  Mohammedan  law,  but  males 
generally  receive  a  double  share.  A  person  may  not  bequeath  more  than  one-third  of 
his  property,  unless  there  be  no  legal  heirs.  Children,  whether  begotten  with  the  legal 
wife,  or  slave,  or  concubine,  or  only  adopted  and  their  descendants,  are  the  first  heirs; 
next  come  the  claims  of  wives,  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  in  their  order.  Where  there  is 
no  legal  heir,  the  property  falls  to  the  crown. 

The  law  is  very  lenient  toward  debtors,  the  Koran  recommending  the  creditor  to  remit 
a  debt  "  as  alms."  Insolvency  and  inability  to  work  for  the  discharge  of  the  claim, 
solve  all  further  obligations.  The  most  conscientious  performance  of  all  private  con- 
tracts, however,  is  constantly  recommended  in  the  Koran. 

Murder  is  either  punished  with  death,  or  by  the  payment  of  a  fine  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased,  according  to  their  own  pleasure.  There  must,  however,  be  palliating  circum- 
stances in  the  latter  case.  The  Bedouins,  however,  have  expanded  the  law  of  blood- 
revenge  in  a  terrible  manner,  and  up  to  this  day  the  "vendetta"  often  rages  not  only 
between  family  and  famity,  but  between  whole  tribes,  villages,  and  provinces.  Unin- 
tentional homicide  is  expiated  by  freeing  a  believer  from  slavery,  and  paying  to  the 
family  a  certain  sum  in  proportion  to  the  rank  and  sex  of  the  deceased.  He  who  has 
not  tiie  means  of  freeing  a  believer,  is  to  fast  for  two  months  by  way  of  penance. 
According  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  a  man  is  not  liable  to  capital  punishment  for 
killing  his  own  child  or  an  infidel;  but,  practically,  no  difference  is  generally  made  by 
the  Mohammedan  governments  (chiefly  the  Turkish)  in  our  day.  Murder  is  punished 
with  death,  and  no  fine  frees  the  culprit. 

The  Mosaic  law  of  retaliation,  in  case  of  intentional  wounds  and  mutilation,  holds 
good  also  for  Islam;  that  is  (not,  as  has  ignorantly  been  supposed,  that  the  corresponding 
limb  of  the  offender  is  to  be  cut  off),  a  certain  proportionate  fine  in  money  is  to  be  paid 
to  the  injured.  The  payment  for  any  of  the  single  limbs  of  the  human  body — e.g.  the 
nose — is  the  full  price  of  blood,  as  for  a  homicide;  for  a  limb  which  is  found  twice,  like 
hand  or  foot,  half;  for  a  finger  or  toe,  the  tenth  part,  etc.  Women  and  slaves  have 
smaller  claims.  Injuries  of  a  dangerous,  or  otherwise  grievous  nature,  pay  the  full 
price;  those  of  an  inferior  kind,  however,  bring  the  perpetrator  within  the  province  of 
the  lash  or  cudgel,  which  is  supposed  to  have  "  come  down  from  heaven,  to  be  used  by 
the  judge  for  the  promotion  of  virtue  and  duty." 

The  Koran  orders  theft — of  no  less  than  the  value  of  half  a  crown — to  be  punished  by 
cutting  off  the  chief  offending  limb:  the  right  hand;  the  second  theft  is  punishable  by  the 
loss  of  the  left  foot;  the  third,  of  the  left  hand:  the  fourth,  of  the  right  foot,  etc.;  but 
the  ordinary  punishments  of  imprisonment,  hard  labor,  and  the  bastinado,  have  been  sub- 
stituted in  our  days.  The  property  stolen  must  not,  however,  have  been  of  easy  access 
to  the  thief,  nor  must  it  have  consisted  of  food,  since  he  may  have  taken  this  to  satisfy 
the  craving  of  his  hunger 
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Unchastity  on  the  part  of  a  woman  was,  in  the  commencement  of  Islam,  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  life,  for  which  afterward,  however,  stoning  was  substituted  in  the 
case  of  a  married  woman ;  and  a  hundred  stripes  and  a  j-ear's  exile  in  the  case  of  an 
unmarried  free  woman;  a  slave  to  undergo  only  half  of  that  punishment.  Yet,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  he  who  accuses  a  "  woman  of  reputation"  of  adultery  or  fornication,  shall  pro- 
duce four  (male)  witnesses,  and  if  he  be  not  able  to  do  so,  he  is  to  receive  fourscore 
stripes,  nor  is  his  testimony  ever  after  to  be  received,  for  he  is  considered  an  "  infamous 
prevaricator" — unless  he  swear  four  times  that  he  speaks  the  truth,  and  the  fifth  time 
imprecate  God's  vengeance  if  he  speak  false.  Yet,  even  this  testimony  may  be  over- 
thrown by  the  wife's  swearing  four  times  that  he  is  a  liar,  and  imprecating  the* fifth  time 
the  wratli  of  God  upon  herself,  if  he  speak  the  truth.  In  the  latter  case,  she  is  free 
from  punishment;  the  marriage,  however,  is  to  be  dissolved.  Fornication  in  either  sex 
is,  by  the  law  of  the  Koran,  to  be  visited  with  a  hundred  stripes, 

Infidelity,  or  apostacy  from  Islam,  is  a  crime  to  be  visited  by  the  death  of  the  offen- 
der, if  he  have  been  warned  thrice  without  recanting.  Severer  still,  that  is,  not  to  be 
averted  by  repentance  or  revocation  of  any  kind,  is  the  punishment  inflicted  for  blas- 
phemy— against  God,  Mohammed,  Christ,  Moses,  or  any  other  prophet.  Instantaneous 
death  is  the  doom  of  the  offender;  for  if  apostacy  may  be  caused  by  error  and  misguid- 
ance. "  blasphemy  is  the  sign  of  complete  wickedness  and  thorough  corruption  of  the 
soul." 

A  further  injunction  of  the  Koran,  for  the  carrying  out  of  which,  however,  the  time 
has  well-nigh  gone  by,  is  that  of  making  war  against  the  infidels.  lie  who  is  slain  while 
lighting  in  defense  and  for  the  propagation  of  Islam,  is  reckoned  a  martyr;  while  a 
deserter  from  the  holy  war  is  held  up  as  an  object  of  execration,  ;:nd  has  forfeited  his  life 
in  this  world  as  well  as  in  the  world  to  come.  At  first,  all  the  enemies  taken  in  1  attle 
were  ruthlessly  slain;  later,  however,  it  became  the  law  to  give  the  people  of  a  different 
faith  against  whom  Avar  was  declared  the  choice  of  three  things:  either  to  embrace 
Islam — in  which  case  they  became  Moslems  at  once,  free  in  their  persons  and  fortunes, 
and  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  Moslems;  or  to  submit  to  pay  tribute — in  which  case 
they  were  allowed  to  continue  in  their  religion,  if  it  did  not  imply  gross  idolatry  or 
otherwise  offended  against  the  moral  law;  or  to  decide  the  quarrel  by  the  fortune  of  war 
— in  which  case  the  captive  women  and  children  were  made  slaves,  and  the  men  either 
slain,  unless  they  became  converts  at  the  last  moment,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the 
prince.  The  fifth  part  of  the  spoil  belongs  "to  God,"  that  is,  the  sanctuary  (Kaaba,  etc.), 
to  the  apostle  and  his  kindred,  to  the  orphans,  the  poor,  and  the  traveler. 

We  need  hardly  urge  that  the  Koran  is  not  a  systematically  arranged  code,  and  that 
all  the  laws  and  regulations  hitherto  enumerated,  although  contained  in  it,  either  bodily 
or,  as  it  were,  in  germs — further  developed  by  the  Sunna  (q.v.) — are  to  a  great  extent 
only  mentioned  in  an  incidental  manner,  thrown  together  and  mixed  up,  often  in  the 
strangest  manner,  with  the  most  heterogeneous  dicta,  dogmas,  moral  exhortations,  civil 
and  criminal  laws,  etc.,  and  are  principally  to  be  considered  r.s  supplementary  to  the 
existing  laws  and  regulations  which  they  either  abrogated,  confirmed,  or  extended,  accord- 
ing to  the  pressing  demand  of  circumstances  during  the  prophet's  life.  In  cases  for 
which  subsequent  ages  found  no  written  rules  laid  down  by  the  prophet,  traditional  oral 
dicta  were  taken  as  the  norm,  and  later  still,  precedents  of  the  caliphs  were  binding, 
Hence  contradictions  in  theory  and  practice  have  crept  in,  according  to  the  different 
traditions  and  decisions  of  the  imams  or  expounders  of  the  law,  besides  the  various 
interpretations  put  \ipon  the  book  itself  within  the  pale  of  the  different  Mohammedan 
sects.  The  secular  tribunals,  therefore,  not  unfrequently  differ  in  their  decisions  from 
the  judicial  tribunals;  and  the  distinction  between  the  written  civil  law  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts  and  the  common  law,  aided  by  the  executive  power,  is,  fortunately  for  the 
cause  of  human  culture  and  the  spread  of  civilization,  getting  clearer  and  clearer 
every  day. 

That  "part  of  Islam,  however,  which  has  undergone  (because  not  to  be  circumscribed 
and  defined  by  doctors)  the  least  changes  in  the  course  of  time,  and  which  most  distinctly 
reveals  the  mind  of  its  author,  is  also  its  most  complete  and  its  most  shining  part — we 
mean  the  ethics  of  the  Koran.  They  are  not  found,  any  more  than  the  other  laws, 
brought  together  in  one,  or  two,  or  three  Surahs,  but  "like  golden  threads"  they  are 
woven  into  the  huge  fabric  of  the  religious  constitution  of  Mohammed.  Injustice,  false- 
hood, pride,  revengefulness,  calumny,  mockery,  avarice,  prodigality,  debauchery,  mis- 
trust, and  suspicion  are  inveighed  against  as  ungodly  and  wicked ;  while  benevolence, 
liberality,  modesty,  forbearance,  patience  and  endurance,  frugality,  sincerity,  straight- 
forwardness, decency,  love  of  peace  and  truth,  and  above  all,  trusting  in  God  and  sub- 
mitting to  his  will,  are  considered  as  the  pillars  of  true  piety,  and  the  principal  signs  of 
a  true  believer.  Xor  must  we  omit  to  point  out  expressly  that  Mohammed  never  laid 
down  that  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  and  "  fatality  "  which  destroys  all  Iwman 
will  and  freedom,  since  the  individual's  deeds  cannot  alter  one  iota  in  his  destiny  either 
in  this  world  or  in  the  next.  So  far  from  it.  foolhardiness  is  distinctly  prohibited  in  the 
Koran  (ii.  196).  Caution  is  recommended.  Prayer,  the  highest  ceremonial  law  of 
Ii:'.am,  is  modified  in  case  of  danger.  It  is  legal  to  earn  one's  livelihood  on  Friday  after 
pv-iyerk  and  to  shorten  the  readings  in  the  Koran  for  the  sake  of  attending  to  business. 
AU  of  which  is  enough  to  show  that  the  Moslem  is  not  to  expect  to  be  fed  pursuant  to  a 
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divine  decree  whether  he  be  idle  or  not.  On  the  other  hand,  a  glance  at  the  whole  system 
of  faith,  built  on  hope  and  fear,  rewards  and  punishments,  paradise  and  hell,  both  to  be 
man's  portion  according  to  his  acts  in  this  life,  and  the  incessant  exhortations  to  virtue, 
and  denunciations  of  vice,  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  aboriginal  predestination,  such  as 
St.  Augustine  taught  it,  is  not  in  the  Koran,  where  only  submission  to  the  Lord's  will, 
hope  during  misfortune,  modesty  in  prosperity,  and  entire  confidence  in  the  divine  plans, 
are  supported  by  the  argument,  that  everything  is  in  the  bauds  of  the  highest  being, 
and  that  there  is  no  appeal  against  his  absolute  decrees. 

And  this  is  one  instance  of  the  way  in  which  most  of  Mohammed's  dicta  have  been 
developed  and  explained — both  by  sectarians  and  enemies  within  and  without  Islam — in 
such  a  manner  that  he  lias  often  been  made  to  teach  the  very  reverse  of  what  he  really 
did  teach;  and  thus  monstrosities  now  found  in  his  creed,  if  carefully  traced  back  to 
their  original  sources,  will,  in  most  cases,  be  seen  to  be  the  growth  of  later  generations, 
or  the  very  things  he  abrogated.  That,  again,  the  worst  side  of  his  character,  the  often 
wanton  cruelty  with  which  he  pursued  his  great  mission,  the  propagation  of  his  faith, 
should  by  his  successors  have  been  taken  as  a  thing  to  be  principally  imitated,  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  considering  how  brilliant  the  results  of  the  policy  of  the  bloody  sword 
had  proved.  Scarcely  a  century  had  elapsed  after  Mohammed's  death,  and  Islam  reigned 
supreme  over  Arabia",  Syria,  Persia,  Egypt,  the  whole  of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
even  as  far  as  Spain;  and  notwithstanding  the  subsequent  strifes  and  divisions  in  the 
interior  of  this  gigantic  realm,  it  grew  and  grew  outwardly,  until  the  crescent  was  made 
to  gleam  from  the  spires  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  and  the  war-cry  "Allah  il 
Allah!"  resounded  before  the  gates  of  Vienna.  From  that  time,  however,  the  splendor 
and  the  power  of  Mohammedanism  began  to  wane.  Although  there  are  counted  about 
130  millions  this  day  all  over  the  globe  who  profess  Islam,  and  although  it  is,  especially 
at  this  present  juncture,  making  great  progress  among  the  African  races,  yet  the  num- 
ber of  real  and  thorough  believers  is  infinitely  small;  and  since  it  has  left  off  conquer- 
.  ing,  it  lias  lost  also  that  energy  and  elasticity  which  promises  great  things.  Its  future 
fate  will  depend  chiefly,  we  should  say,  on  the  progress  of  European  conquest  in  the  east, 
and  the  amount  of  western  civilization  which  it  will,  for  good  or  evil,  import  into  those 
parts. 

We  cannot  consider  in  this  place  what  Islam  has  done  for  the  cause  of  all  humanity, 
or,  more  exactly,  what  was  its  precise  share  in  the  development  of  science  and  art  in 
Europe.  We  refer  to  the  special  articles  which  treat  of  these  subjects,  and  particularly 
•to  the  biographies  found  in  the  course  of  this  work  of  men  eminent  in  every  branch  of 
human  knowledge  who  have  issued  from  the  ranks  of  Islam.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
Mohammedans  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  enlightened  teachers  of  barbarous  Europe 
from  the  9th  to  the  13th  century.  It  is  from  the  glorious  days  of  the  Abbaside  rulers 
that  the  real  renaissance  of  Greek  spirit  and  Greek  culture  is  to  be  dated.  Classical  lit- 
erature would  have  been  irredeemably  lost,  had  it  not  been  for  the  home  it  found  in  the 
schools  of  the  "  unbelievers"  of  the  "dark  ages."  Arabic  philosophy,  medicine,  natural 
history,  geography,  history,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  the  "golden  art  of  poetry,"  schooled 
by  the  old  Hellenic  masters,  brought  forth  an  abundant  harvest  of  works,  many  of  which 
will  live  and  teach  as  long  as  there  will  be  generations  to  be  taught. 

Besides  the  Koran,  the  Sunna,  and  the  native  (Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  etc.)  writers 
on  the  foregoing  subject,  we  mention  as  fnrlher  refeiences  the  works  of  the  European 
scholars  Maracci,  Hyde,  Pridoaux,  Chardin,  Du  Ryer,  Reland,  D'Herbelot,  Sale,  De 
Sacy,  Hammer,  Burckhardt,  Sprenger,  Burton,  Muir,  Garcin  de  Tassy,  Lane,  Weil, 
Geiger,  Noldeke.  See  KOKAN,  MOHAMMED,  SHIITES,  SHAFIITES,  SUNNA,  MOHAMME- 
DAN SECTS. 

MOHAMMEDAN  SECTS.  "My  community."  Mohammed  is  reported  to  have  said. 
"  will  separate  itself  into  73  sects;  one  only  will  he  saved,  all  the  others  shall  perish." 
This  prophecy  has  been  largely  fulfilled.  Even  during  the  illness,  and  immediately 
after  the  death  of  the  founder,  many  differences  of  opinion  arose  among  his  earliest 
adherents.  We  have  endeavored  to  show,  both  under  KORAN  and  MOHAMMEDANISM, 
how  the  fundamental  book  of  Islam  left  certain  points  undecided  by  the  very  fact  of  its 
poetical  wording,  and  how,  further,  the  peculiarity  of  the  Arabic  idiom  at  times  allowed 
many  interpretations  to  be  put  upon  one  cardinal  and  dogmatic  sentence.  To  add  to 
this  uncertainty,  a  vast  number  of  oral  traditions  sprang  up  and  circulated  as  an  expan- 
sive corollary  to  the  Koran.  Political  causes  soon  came  to -assist  the  confusion  and  con- 
test, and  religion  was  made  the  pretext  for  faction-fights,  which  in  reality  had  their  origin 
in  the  ambition  of  certain  men  of  influence.  Tims  "sects"  increased  in  far  larger  num- 
bers even  than  the  prophet  had  foretold,  and  though  their  existence  was  but  short-lived 
in  most  instances,  they  yet  deserve  attention,  were  it  only  as  signs  and  tokens  of  the 
ever-fresh  life  of  the  human  spirit,  which,  though  fettered  a  thousand  times  by  narrow 
and  hard  formulas,  will  break  these  fetters  as  often,  and  prove  its  everlasting  right  to 
freedom  of  thought,  and  action. 

The  bewildering  mass  of  these  currents  of  controversy  has  by  the  Arabic  historians 
been  brought  under  four  chief  heads  or  fundamental  bases.  The  first  of  these  relates  to 
the  divine  attributes  and  unity.  Which  of  these  attributes  are  essential  or  eterual?  1= 
the  omnipotence  of  God  absolute?  If  not,  what  are  its  limits?  Further,  as  to  the  doctrine 
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of  God's  predestination  find  man's  liberty — a  question  of  no  small  puqiort,  and  one  which 
bus  been  controverted  in  nearly  all  "  revealed  "  religions — How  fur  is  God's  decree  influ- 
enced by  man's  own  will?  Hu\v  far  can  God  countenance  evil?  and  questions  of  a  simi- 
lar kind  belonging  to  this  province.  The  third  is  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive 
"  basis,"  and  the  one  that  bears  most  directly  upon  practical  doctrines — viz.,  the  promises 
and  threats,  and  the  names  of  God,  together  with  various  other  questions  chiefly  relating 
to  faith,  repentance,  infidelity,  and  error.  The  fourth  is  the  one  that  concerns  itself  with 
the  influence  of  reason  and  history  upon  the  transcendental  realm  of  faith.  To  this 
chapter  belong  the  mission  of  prophets,  the  office  of  Imam,  or  head  of  the  church,  and 
such  intricate  subtleties  as  to  what  constitutes  goodness  and  badness;  how  far  actions 
are  to  be  condemned  on  the  ground  of  reason  or  the  "  law,"  etc. 

One  broad  line,  however,  came  to  be  drawn,  in  the  course  of  time,  among  these 
innumerable  religious  divisions,  a  li/nc  that  separated  them,  all  into  orthodox  sects  and 
heterodox  sects;  orthodox  being  those  only  who  adopted  the  oral  traditions  or  Sunua  (see 
SUJTNITES). 

Much  more  numerous  than  the  orthodox  divisions  are  the  heterodox  ones.  Imme- 
diately after  Mohammed's  death,  and  during  the  early  conquests,  the  contest  was  chiefly 
confined  to  the  question  of  the  Imamat.  But  no  sooner  were  the  first  days  of  warfare 
over,  than  thinking  minds  began  to  direct  themselves  to  a  closer  examination  of  the  faith 
itself,  for  which  and  through  which  the  world  was  to  be  conquered,  and  to  the  book 
which  preached  it,  the  Koran.  The  earliest  germs  of  a  religious  dissension  are  found  in 
the  revolt  of  the  Kharejites  against  Ali,  in  the  37th  year  of  the  Hegira;  and  several 
doctors  shortly  afterwards  broached  heterodox  opinions  about  predestination  and  the 
good  and  evil  to  be  ascribed  to  God.  These  new  doctrines  were  boldly,  and  in  a  very 
advanced  form,  openly  preached  by  WSsil  Ibn  Ata,  who,  for  uttering  a  moderate  opinion 
in  the  matter  of  the  "sinner,"  had  been  expelled  from  the  rigorous  school  of  Basra.  He 
then  formed  a  school  of  his  own— that  of  the  Separatists  or  Motazilites  (q.v.),  who, 
together  with  a  number  of  other  "  heretical"  groups,  are  variously  counted  as  one,  four, 
or  seven  sects. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  great  heretic  group,  the  Sefatians.  The  Sefatians  (attri- 
butionists)  held  a  precisely  contrary  view  to  that  of  the  Motazilites.  With  them,  God's 
attributes,  whether  essential  or  operative,  or  what  they  afterwards  called  declarative  or 
historical,  i.e.,  used  in  historical  narration  (eyes,  face,  hand),  anthropomorphisms,  in 
fact,  were  considered  eternal.  But  here,  again,  lay  the  germs  for  more  dissensions  and 
more  sects  in  their  own  midst.  Some  taking  this  notion  of  God's  attributes  in  a  strictly 
literal  sense,  assumed  a  likeness  between  God  and  created  things;  others  giving  it  a  more 
allegorical  interpretation,  without,  however,  entering  into  any  particulars  beyond  the 
reiterated  doctrine,  that  God  had  no  companion  or  similitude.  The  different  sects  into 
which  they  split  were,  first,  the  Ashariaus,  so  called  from  Abul  Hasan  al  Ashari,  who,  at 
first  a  Motozilite,  disagreed  with  his  masters  on  the  point  of  God's  being  bound  to  do 
always  that  which  is  best.  He  became  the  founder  of  a  new  school,  which  held  (1)  that 
God's  attributes  are  to  be  held  distinct  from  his  essence,  and  that  any  literal  understand- 
ing of  the  words  that  stand  for  God's  limbs  in  the  Koran  is  reprehensible.  (2)  That  pre- 
destination must  be  taken  in  its  most  literal  mesining,  i.e.,  that  God  preordains  every- 
thing. The  opinions  on  this  point  of  man's  free  will  are,  however,  much  divided,  as 
indeed  to  combine  a  predestination  which  ordains  every  act  with  man's  free  choice  is  not 
easy;  and  the  older  authors  hold  it  is  well  not  to  inquire  too  minutely  into  these  things, 
lest  all  precepts,  both  positive  and  negative,  be  argued  away.  The  middle  path,  adopted 
by  the  greater  number  of  the  doctors,  is  expressed  in  this  formula:  There  is  neither  com- 
pulsion nor  free  liberty,  but  the  way  lies  between  the  two;  the  power  and  will  being 
both  created  by  God,  though  the  merit  or  guilt  be  imputed  to  man.  Regarding  mortal 
sin,  it  was  held  by  this  sect  that  if  a  believer  die  guilty  of  it  without  repentance,  he  will 
not,  for  all  that,  always  remain  a  denizen  of  hell.  God  will  either  pardon  him,  or  the 
prophet  will  intercede  on  his  behalf,  as  he  says  in  the  Koran:  "  My  intercession  shall  be 
employed  for  those  among  my  people  who  shall  have  been  guilty  of  grievous  crimes;" 
and  further,  that  he  in  whose  heart  there  is  faith  but  of  the  weight  of  an  ant,  shall  be 
delivered  from  hell-fire.  From  this  more  philosophical  opinion,  however,  departed  a 
number  of  other  Sefatian  sects,  wrho,  taking  the  Koranic  words  more  literally,  trans- 
formed God's  attributes  into  grossly  corporeal  things,  like  the  Mosshabehites,  or  Assimi- 
lators,  who  conceived  God  to  be  a  figure  composed  of  limbs  like  those  of  created  beings, 
either  of  a  bodily  or  spiritual  nature,  capable  of  local  motion,  «ascent,  or  descent,  etc. 
The  notions  of  some  actually  went  so  far  as  to  declare  God  to  be  "hollow  from  the 
crown  of  the  head  to  the  breast,  and  solid  from  the  breast  downward;  he  also  had  black 
curled  hair."  Another  subdivision  of  this  sect  were  the  Jabarians,  who  deny  to  man  all 
free  agency,  and  make  all  his  deeds  dependent  on  God.  Their  nnme  indicates  their 
religious  tendency  sufficiently,  meaning  "  Necessitarians." 

The  third  principal  division  of  "heretical  sects"  is  formsd  by  the  Kharejites,  or 
"rebels"  from  the  lawful  prince — i.e.,  Ali — the  first  of  whom  were  the  12.000  men  wrho 
fell  away  from  him  after  having  fought  under  him  at  the  battle  of  Seffein,  taking  offense 
at  his  submitting  the  decision  of  his  right  to  the  caliphate  (against  Moawiyah)  to  arbitra- 
tion. Their  "  heresy"  consisted,  first,  in  th?ir  holding  that  any  man  might  be  called  to 
the  Imamat  though  he  did  not  belong  to  the  Korcish.  nor  was  even  a  freemaa,  provided 
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he  was  a  just  and  pious  man,  ami  fit  in  every  other  respect.  It  also  followed  that  an 
unrighteous  Imam  might  be  deposed,  or  even  put  to  death;  and  further,  that  there  was  no 
absolute  necessity  for  any  Imam  in  the  world. 

Of  the  fourth  principal  sect,  ihe  Shiitcs.  or  "  Sectaries,"  the  followers  of  Ali  Ion  Abi 
Taleb,  we  have  spoken  under  that  special  heading. 

It  remains  only  to  mention  a  lew  of  the  many  pseudo-prophets  who  arose  from  time 
to  time  in  the  bosom  of  Islam,  drawing  a  cerlain  number  of  adherents  around  them, 
and  threatening  lo  undermine,  ihe  church  founded  by  Mohammed,  by  either  declaring 
themselves  his  legal  successors,  or  completely  renouncing  his  doctrines.  The  first,  and 
most  prominent  among  these,  was  Mosaylima  (q.v.).  Next  to  him  stands  Al-Aswad, 
originally  called  Aihala,  of  the  tribe  of  Ansr.  of  which,  as  well  as  of  that  of  a  number  of 
other  tribes,  he  was  governor.  He  pretended  to  receive  certain  revelations  from  two 
angels,  Sohaik  and  Shoraik.  Certain  feats  of  legerdemain,  and  a  nalural  eloquence, 
procured  him  a  number  of  followers,  by  whose  aid  he  made  himself  master  of  sevcval 
provinces.  A  counter-revolution,  however,  broke  out  the  night  before  Mohammed's 
death,  and  Al-Aswad's  head  was  cut  off;  whereby  an  end  was  put  to  a  rebellion  of  e\a<  ily 
four  months' duration,  but  already  assuming  large  proportions.  In  the  same  year  (11 
llegira),  but  after  Mohammed's  death,  a  man  named  Toleiha  set  up  as  prophet,  but 
with  very  little  success.  He,  his  tribe  and  followers,  were  met  in  open  battle  by  Khalid, 
at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  the  faithful,  and  being  beaten,  had  all  finally  to  submit  to 
Islam. 

A  few  words  ought  also  to  be  said  regarding  the  "  veiled  prophet,"  Al-Mokanna,  or 
Borkai,  whose  real  name  was  Hakem  Ibn  Hasiiem,  at  the  time  of  Al-Mohdi,  the  third 
Abbaside  caliph.  He  used  to  hide  the  deformity  of  his  face  (he  had  also  but  one  eye)  by 
a  gilded  mask,  a  circumstance  which  his  followers  explained  by  the  splendor  of  his 
countenance  being  too  brilliant  (like  that  of  Moses)  to  be  borne  by  ordinary  mortals. 
Being  a  proficient  in  jugglery  besides,  which  went  for  the  power  of  working  miracles, 
he  soon  drew  many  disciples  and  followers  around  him.  At  last  he  arrogated  the  office 
of  the  Deity  itself,  which,  by  continual  transmigrations  from  Adam  downward,  had  at 
last  resided  in  the  body  of  Abu  Moslem,  the  governor  of  Khorassan,  whose  secretary 
this  new  prophet  had  been.  The  caliph,  finding  him  growing  more  and  more  formidable 
every  day,  sent  a  force  against  him.  which  finally  drove  him  back  into  one  of  his 
strongest  fortresses,  where  he  first  poisoned  and  then  burned  all  his  family;  after  which 
lie  threw  himself  into  the  flames,  which  consumed  him  completely,  except  his  hair.  He 
had  left  a  message,  however,  to  the  effect  that  he  would  reappear  in  the  shape  of  a  gray 
man  riding  on  a  gray  beast,  and  many  of  his  followers  for  many  years  after  expected 
his  reappearance.  They  wore,  as  a  distinguishing  mark,  nothing  but  white  garments. 
He  died  about  the  middle  of  the  2d  c.  Hegira. 

Of  the  Karmathians  and  the  Ismai'lis,  we  have  spoken  under  these  special  headings. 
We  can  scarcely  enumerate  among  the  prophets  Abul  Teyeb  Ahmed  Al-Moianebbi,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  Arabic  poets,  who  mistook,  or  pretended  to  mistake,  his  poetical 
inspirations  for  the  divine  afflatus,  and  caused  several  tribes  to  style  him  prophet,  as 
his  surname  indicates,  and  to  acknowledge  his  mission.  The  governor  of  his  province, 
Lulu,  took  the  promptest  steps  to  stifle  any  such  pretensions  in  the  bud,  by  imprisoning 
him,  and  making  him  formally  renounce  all  absurd  pretensions  to  a  prophetical  office. 
The  poet  did  so  with  all  speed.  He  was  richly  rewarded  by  the  court  and  many  princes 
for  his  minstrelsy,  to  which  henceforth  he  clung  exclusively;  but  the  riches  he  thus 
accumulated  became  the  cause  of  his  death.  Robbers  attacked  him  while  he  was  return- 
ing to  his  home  in  Kufa,  there  to  live  upon  the  treasure  bestowed  upon  him  by  Ada- 
do'ddawla,  sultan  of  Persia. — The  last  of  these  new  prophets  to  be  mentioned  is  Baba, 
who  appeared  in  Amasia,  in  Natolia,  in  638  Hegira,  and  who  had  immense  success. 
chiefly  with  the  Turkmans,  his  own  nation,  so  that  at  last  he  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  nearly  a  million  men,  horse  and  foot.  Their  war-cry  was,  God  is  God,  and  Baba — 
not  Mohammed — is  his  prophet.  It  was  not  until  both  Christians  and  Mohammedans 
combined  for  the  purpose  of  self-defense,  that  this  new  and  most  formidable  power  was 
annihilated,  its  armies  being  routed  and  put  to  the  sword,  while  the  two  chiefs  were 
decapitated  by  the  executioner. 

MOHA'VE,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Arizona,  having  the  navigable  Rio  Colorado  for  its  w. 
boundary,  separating  it  from  California,  and  the  Bill  Williams  river  and  Santa  Maria 
creek  for  its  s.  boundary;  about  6,500  sq.m. ;  pop.  '76,  822.  Its  surface  is  mountainous, 
largely  covered  with  timber,  and  with  broad  valleys  varying  from  2  to  10  in.  in  width. 
Its  soil  is  for  the  most  part  unproductive,  but  the  river  banks  are  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion, bearing  now  a  wild  growth  of  cottonwood,  me/quite,  and  the  nutritious  grass  that 
furnishes  good  pasturage.  It  contains  the  celebrated  canon  of  the  Colorado,  a  stupen- 
dous chasm  with  rocky  walls  from  3,000  to  6,000  ft.  high  extending  for  300  miles.  Gold. 
copper,  and  lead  are  found;  and  it  has  rich  silver  mines  and  quartz  mills.  Its  trade  is 
principally  in  miners'  supplies.  Capital,  Mineral  Park. 

MOHA'VE  DESERT,  a  valley  in  s.  California  lying  principally  in  s.  Bernadino 
county.  It  is  a  desert  only  in  name,  as  large  parts  of  it  afford  good  pasturage,  and 
water  is  easily  procurable  in  wells,  though  the  streams  in  the  valley  are  small,  and  do 
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not  flow  into  the  ocean.  In  some  portions  the  summer  heat  is  intense,  and  vegetation 
is  scanty.  Much  of  the  district  is  said  to  be  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  Mohave  river, 
in  9.  Bernardino  co.,  California,  flows  e.u.e.,  and  is  lost  in  the  Mohave  desert. 

MOHA'VES,  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  occupy  lands  along  the  Colorado 
and  Mohave  rivers,  in  Arizona.  They  belong  to  a  nation  of  the  Pima  family — the 
Yumas — aud  are  naturally  a  brave  and  warlike  race,  though  not  quarrelsome.  They 
favor  agriculture  as  a  pursuit  more  than  most  of  the  tribes,  and  some  of  them  are  semi- 
civil  i/.ed  in  their  manner  of  living,  occupying  decently  constructed  dwellings.  About 
1000  of  them  dwell  on  a  reservation  appointed  by  the  U.  S.  government,  comprising 
about  180,000  acres.  The  remainder,  twice  or  three  times  as  many,  are  scattered.  They 
'are  rapidly  diminishing  in  numbers  through  the  influence  of  disease.  No  attempt  is 
being  made  to  educate  them,  nor  are  there  any  missions  among  them. 

MO  HAWK,  a  river  of  New  York,  named  from  a  tribe  of  Indians.  It  rises  in 
Oni-ida  county,  20  m.  n.  of  Rome,  and  runs  e.s.e.  into  the  Hudson  at  Waterford,  10  m. 
above  Alb.my.  It  is  135  m.  long,  and  has  numerous  and  picturesque  waterfalls,  espe- 
cially at  Little  Falls,  Cohoes  and  AYaterford,  affording  abundant  water-power.  In  its 
populous  valley  are  the  Erie  canal  and  New  York  Central  railway. 

MOHAWKS.     See  AGMEGTJE. 

MOHICANS,  MOUKGANS,  or  MATIICANNI,  once  a  powerful  and  warlike  sub-tribe  of 
North  American  Indians,  of  the  great  Algonquin  family,  which,  in  the  17th  c..  inhabited 
the  territory  n.n.w.  of  Long  T.s':.ind  sound,  and  e.  of  the  river  Hudson,  now  included  in 
the  states  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts.  Being  compelled  to  give  way 
to  the  conquering  Iroquois  confederacy,  they  retired  to  the  valley  of  the  Housatonic 
river  in  Connecticut,  and  were  consequently  one  of  the  first  tribes  who  came  into  collision 
with,  and  were  dispossessed  of  their  territory  by  the  early  British  settlers.  They  subse- 
quently lived  dispersed  among  the  other  tribes,  and  all  traces  of  them  have  now  nearly 
disappeared.  Their  name  has  become  widely  known  through  Mr.  J.  Fenimore  Cooper's 
celebrated  novel,  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans.  . 

MOHI'LEV,  or  MOGILEV,  a  government  of  European  Russia,  lying  between' Minsk 
^ml  Smolensk,  contains  18.500  English  sq.m.,  with  a  pop.  (1870)  of  947,625.  The  inhab- 
itants are  mostly  Rusniaks,  though  there  are  also  many  Russians,  Germans,  Jews,  and 
even  Bohemians.  The  country  is  generally  a  plain,  with  here  and  there  an  occasional 
undulation;  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  the  climate  most  agreeably  mild.  Agriculture 
has  here  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  arboriculture 
and  horticulture.  The  natural  pasturage  is  of  fine  quality,  and  affords  abundant 
nourishment  to  immense  herds  of  cattle.  The  forests  are  extensive.  The  country  is 
watered  by  the  Dnieper  and  its  numerous  affluents,  which  form  the  means  of  communi- 
cation with  the  Black  sea  ports,  and  of  the  transit  of  corn,  timber,  and  masts,  of  which 
last  large  quantities  are  annually  floated  down  to  Kherson.  Bog  iron-ore  is  found  in 
abundance.  The  inhabitants  are  celebrated  for  their  activity  and  industry;  and  Mohilev, 
from  its  great  natural  advantages,  h.-is  now  become  one  of  the  richest  provinces  of  Russia. 

In  early  times,  Mohilev  belonged  to  the.  territory  of  the  Russian  prince  of  Smolensk, 
but  was  subsequently  conquered  by  the  grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  aud  was,  along  with 
Lithuania,  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  In  1772  it  was  seized  by  Russia  at  the 
first  partition  of  Poland;  and  in  1796  was  joined  to  the  government  of  Vitebsk,  under 
the  name  of  White  Russia;  but  since  1802  it  has  formed  a  separate  government. 

MOHILEV,  or  MOGILEV,  the  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name  in  Euro- 
pean Russia,  and  one  of  the  finest  towns  of  Russia,  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the 
government,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  100  m.  s.w.  of  Smolensk.  It  is  the  sent 
of  a  Greek  archbishop,  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  primate  of  Russia  and  Poland,  besides 
being  the  favorite  residence  of  many  of  the  Russian  nobility.  It  possesses  a  fine  Greek 
cathedral,  built  in  1780,  20  Greek,  1  Lutheran,  and  4  Roman  Catholic  churches,  several 
synagogues,  and  a  variety  of  religious,  educational,  and  charitable  institutions.  Its 
streets  are  wide,  straight,  and  well  paved,  and  there  is  a  fine  promenade  bordered  with 
trees,  whence  a  beautiful  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Dnieper  is  obtained.  Pop.  '67. 
38.932,  of  whom  one-third  are  Jews.  There  is  a  large  export  trade  to  the  chief  ports  of 
the  Baltic  and  Black  seas. 

MOHILEY,  or  MOGILOW,  a  district  town  on  the  s.w.  frontier  of  the  government  of 
Podolia,  European  Russia,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dniester,  50  m.  e.  by  s. 
from  Kaminetz.  Pop.  '67,  9,756.  It  carries  on  an  active  trade  with  the  adjacent 
Russian  provinces,  and  with  the  Turkish  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  The 
climate  is  so  mild,  that  silk  and  other  products  of  warm  climates  are  extensively  pro- 
duced. 

MOIIL,  HUGO,  VON,  1805-72,  b.  Stuttgart:  studied  medicine  and  natural  sciences  at 
Tubingen,  and  was  professor  of  botany  and  director  of  the  botanic  garden  in  Tubingen 
'jr.  1835.  His  works  were  numerous,  and  he  is  of  high  authority  on  vegetable  physiology. 
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MOIIL,  JULIUS  VON,  b.  at  Stuttgart,  1800;  studied  Persian  and  Chinese  at  Tubio- 
gen,  Paris,  London,  and  Oxford;  was  professor  of  oriental  literature  in  Tubingen. 
iy2(J-o2;  went  to  Paris  and  became  professor  of  Persian  at  tbe  college  de  France  in  184;), 
and  in  1852  director  of  tbe  oriental  department  of  tbe  national  printing-office.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  bis  edition  of  Firdusi's  tikah  Xameh,  and  many  Cbinese  and  other  orieutal 
works.  lie  published  also  Dante  at  les  oriyiiiey  de  la  litterature  italienne. 

MOHLER,  JOHANX  ADAM,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  modern  polemical  divines 
<>f  tin-  Koman  Catholic  church,  was  b.  of  humble  parentage  at  Igersheim,  in  Wurtem- 
berg,  May  (.5,  179(5.  lie  received  bis  early  education  at  the  gymnasium  of  Mergentheim, 
whence,  in  bis  17th  year,  lie  was  transferred,  for  the  higher  studies,  to  the  lyeeuni  of 
Elhvangcn;  and  soon  afterward  entered  upon  the  theological  course  in  the  university  of 
Tubingen.  He  received  priest's  orders  in  1819,  and  for  a  short  time  was  employed  in 
missiouaiy  duty;  but,  in  1820,  be  returned  to  college  life,  for  two  years  was  engaged  as 
classical  tutor;  but,  in  1822,  the  offer  of  a  theological  appointment  in  the  university  of 
Tubingen  finally  decided  his  choice  of  the  study  of  divinity.  He  was  permitted,  before 
entering  on  his  ;-tudies,  to  spend  some  time  in  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
routine  of  the  theological  courses  of  other  universities  —  as  Gottingen,  Berlin,  Prague, 
Vienna,  and  Landshut;  and  in  1823  he  entered  upon  his  new  position.  In  1828, 
in  wliich  year  he  was  also  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  he  was 
appointed  ordinary  professor  of  theology.  His  earliest  publication  was  a  treatise  On  the 
Unit)/  of  the  Church  (1825).  which  was  followed,  in  1827,  by  a  historico-theological  essay 
on  Athanasiiis  and  (he  Church  of  hi*  Time,  in  Conflict  with  Arianism.  But  his  reputation, 
both  posthumous  and  among  his  own  contemporaries,  rests  mainly  on  his  well-known 
fymboi.ixin;  or  the  Doctrinal  Differences  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  as  represented 
by  their  Public  Confession*  of  Faith  (1832).  This  remarkable  book  at  once  fixed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  theological  world.  It  passed  through  five  large  editions  in  six  years.  It  was 
translated  into  all  the  leading  languages  of  Europe,  and  drew  forth  numerous  criticisms 
and  rejoinders,  the  most  considerable  of  wliich  is  that  of  Dr.  F.  C.  Baur  (q.v.),  1833.  To 
this  Mohler  replied  in  1834,  by  a  work  entitled  Further  Researches  into  the  Doctrinal 
Differences  of  Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  polemical  bitterness  evoked  by  these  con- 
troversies made  it  desirable  that  Mohler  should  leave  the  university  of  Tubingen.  He 
was  invited  to  Breslau,  and  also  to  Bonn,  but  ultimately  selected  (1835)  the  university  of 
Munich,  then  in  the  first  flush  of  its  efficiency,  under  king  Louis.  His  first  appointment 
was  nominally  the  chair  of  biblical  exegesis,  but  he  really  devoted  himself  to  the  depart 
inent  of  church  history,  in  wliich  his  opening  course  was  eminently  successful;  but, 
unhappily,  a  naturally  delicate  constitution  began  to  give  way  under  the  constant  fatigues 
of  a  student's  life;  and  although  he  continued,  under  all  these  disadvantages,  to  main- 
tain and  to  add  to  his  reputation,  and  although,  in  1837.  the  invitation  to  the  Bonn 
professorship  was  renewed  in  still  more  flattering  terms,  he  gradually  sunk  undercon- 
sumption, and  died  April  12,  1838.  His  miscellaneous  works  were  collected  and 
published  posthumously,  in  2  vols.  8vo  (1839—40),  by  his  friend,  the  now  celebrated  Dr 
Dollinger.  Mohler  may  be  regarded  a  •  at  onoe  the  most  acute  and  tbe  most  philosoph 
ical  of  the  modern  controversialists  of  his  church.  He  deals  more,  however,  with  the 
exposition  of  the  points  and  the  grounds  of  the  doctrinal  differences  of  modern  sects. 
than  with  the  discussion  of  the  scriptural  or  traditional  evidences  of  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  any  among  them. 

MO  IDOKE,  a  former  gold  coin  of  Portugal,  of  the  value  of  4,800  reis,  or  nearly  27s. 
sterling.  It  was  also  called  Hsbonine. 

MOIGNO  (r>E  VILLKBEAU),  FRANCOIS  NAPOLEON  MARIE,  1804;  b.  in  Morbihan. 
France;  educated  in  Jesuit  schools  and  colleges;  was  made  abbe  in  1830.  In  1836  his 
advancement  in  mathematical  studies  gave  him  a  professorship  in  Paris.  He  afterwards 
contributed  articles  on  religious  subjects  to  the  Univers  and  other  church  journals,  and 
in  1840  published,  Leconsi  de  Calcul  Deferential  et  Integral.  In  1845  he  became  the  scien- 
tific editor  of  L'H/wque;  in  1849  and  1850  traveled  and  contributed  to  the  Pre**e  ond  Pays, 
and  in  1852  became  editor-in-chief  of  the  Cosmos,  a  scientific  weekly  in  Paris,  ihs  repu- 
tation as  a  man  of  great  learning  both  as  a  linguist  and  scientist  is  based  on  a  large  num- 
ber of  published  works.  Among  them  is  one  designed  to  harmonize  state  with  religious 
instruction,  entitled  Principe*  Fondamentaitx  d'apres  larjvels  Doivent  *e  Besondre  lea  deux 
Grandex  Questions  des  Rapport*  de  I'&glise  et  de  VEtatet  de  I"  Organization  de  I'Enseignement, 
etc.,  published  in  1846  in  Paris. 

MOIK  DAVID  MACBETH,  1798-1851;  b.  at  Musselburgh,  Scotland;  was  educated 
ftt  the  grammar  school,  and  at  the  age  of  13  was  apprenticed  for  four  years  to  Dr.  Slew- 
art,  a  medical  practitioner.  At  the  close  of  his  apprenticeship  he  finished  his  course  at. 
Edinburgh,  and  received  bis  diploma  ns  surgeon  in  1810.  Towards  the  close  of  his  col- 
lege course  he  sent  forth  an  anonymcus  publication  entitled  The  Bombardment  of  Algiers 
and  other  Poems.  In  1812  he  appeared  in  print  with  two  short  essays  in  prose  in  a  local 
magazine.  Returning  home  he  devoted  himself  to  literature.  In  1817  be  joined  Dr. 
Brown  as  a  partner  in  an  extensive  medical  practice  in  Musselburgh.  His  evenings  and 
nights  he  spent  in  literary  .study.  Having  previously  contributed  in  prose  and  verse  to 
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the  Scot's  Magazine  and  to  Constable's  EdinburgJi  Magazine,  he  became  a  constant  con- 
tributor in  prose  and  verse  to  Blackwood's  Magazine,  which  was  started  about  that  time. 
His  verse  was  both  comic  and  serious.  Among  his  clever  comic  effusions  were  The.  Ere 
of  St.  Jerry  and  The  Auncient  Waggoners.  His  serious  poems  had  the  signature  A,  from 
which  he  obtained  the  literary  cognomen  of  Delta.  His  connection  with  Blackuood  con- 
tinued till  his  death.  In  1823  he  formed  a  strong  friendship  for  John  Gait,  the  novelist, 
who.  being  suddenly  called  off  to  America  before  finishing  his  novel  The  Last  of  the 
l.<ti.n!s,  commissioned  Moir  to  write  the  concluding  chapters  for  him.  In  1824  he  pub- 
lished the  The  Legend  of  Generiere  and  other  Tales  and  Poems,  comprising  selections 
from  his  magazine  articles,  wiih  some  original  additions.  In  1824  he  began  in  Black- 
irimit  his  novel  of  The  Autobiography  »f  Mnnxic  \Yii.acJt.  which  was  continued  for  nearly 
three  \ears,  and  published  in  a  volume.  Though  urged  to  remove  to  the  metropolis, 
where  he  would  have  a  more  lucrative  practice  and  a  larger  circle  of  literary  friends,  he 
preferred  the  scenes  of  his  early  days  and  his  practice  among  the  poor.  His  practice 
was  so  cxicusive  that  for  ten  successive  years  he  never  slept  a  night  out  of  Musselburgh. 
In  1829  he  published  Outlines  of  the  Ancient  History  of  Medicine,  being  a  View  of  the 
Healing  Art  nuivng  the  Egyptians,  Greek*,  Romans,  and  Arabians.  In  1832  he  greatly 
exerted  himself  to  check  the  cholera,  acd  published,  as  secretary  of  the  board  of  health, 
Prneiii-al  (Jot-ercations  on  Malignant  Cholera,  and  Proofs  of  the  Contagion  of  Malignant 
(.'holt. rn.  in  1843  he  published  Domestic  Verses,  in  which  he  records  with  tenderness  the 
loss  of  his  two  sons.  In  1846  lie  was  thrown  from  a  carriage  and  rendered  lame  for  life. 
In  1851  he  delivered  a  course  of  six  lectures  on  the  poetical  literature  of  the  past  half 
century  at  the  Edinburgh  philosophical  institution,  which  were  afterwards  published. 
In  the  same  year  he  published  /Seli/n,  his  last  contribution  to  Blackwood' s  Magazine.  His 
contributions  to  Blackwood  alone  number  370.  The  poems  of  Moir  are  graceful  and 
pathetic.  A  selection  of  his  poetical  works  in  two  volumes  WJS  published  by  Thomas 
And  with  a  memoir  of  the  author. 

MOIHA,  EARL  OP.     See  HASTINGS,  FRANCIS  RAWDON. 

MOIKE,  the  French  name  (formerly  niohere,  and  supposed  to  be  taken  from  the  Eng. 
mohair,  which  is  itself  probably  of  eastern  origin)  applied  to  silks  figured  by  the  peculiar 
process  called  watering.  The  silks  for  this  purpose  must  be  broad  and  of  a  good  sub- 
stantial make;  thin  and  narrow  pieces  will  not  do:  they  are  wetted  and  then  folded 
w iih  particular  care  to  insure  the  threads  of  the  fabric  lying  all  in  the  same  direction, 
and  not  crossing  each  other  except  as  in  the  usual  way  of  the  web  and  the  warp.  The 
folded  pieces  of  silk  are  then  submitted  to  an  enormous  pressure,  geneially  in  a 
hydraulic  machine.  By  this  pressure  the  air  is  slowly  expelled,  and  in  escaping  draws 
the  moisture  into  curious  waved  lines,  which  leave  the  permanent  marking  called  water- 
ing. The  finest  kinds  of  watered  silks  nre  known  as  moires  antiques. — The  same  process 
has  been  applied  to  woolen  fabrics  called  moreen,  which  is  only  an  alteration  of  the 
word  moire. 

MOIEEE  METAI LIQTJE,  a  French  term  i  replied  to  tin-plate  upon  which  a  peculiar 
figuring  like  that  caused  by  frost  on  windows  is  produced  by  dipping  plates,  in  a  heated 
state,  into  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  then  washing  with  water  to  remove  the  acid.  When 
dry  the  plates  are  varnished  or  lacquered,  and  have  a  pretty  effect.  The  cheapness  and 
ease  of  the  process  have  made  it  very  common  for  inferior  articles  in  tin. 

MOISSAC,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Tarn-et-Garonne,  on  the  river  Tarn, 
lo  m.  n.w.  of  Montauban.  The  church  of  St.  Pierre  dates  from  the  year  1190,  and 
contains  some  excellent  carvings  and  curious  fantastic  »caipturcs.  Moissac  is  the  center 
of  an  important  trade  in  grain.  Pop.  '76,  5,675. 

MOKAX'X  A,  or  ATHA-BEN-HAKEii.     See  MOHAMMEDAN  SECTS,  ante. 

MO'LA,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  the  Italian  province  of  Bari,  delightfully  situated  among 
gardens  and  olive  croves  on  the  Adriatic,  13  m.  from  Bari.  It  contains  fine  churches 
'and  other  edifices,  and  excellent  streets.  From  all  accounts  it  seems  to  have  exceedingly 
little  trade  of  any  kind.  Pop.  12,181. 

MOLASSE'.     See  MOLLASSE,  ante. 
MOLAS'SES.     See  SUGAR. 

MOLAY.  JACQUES  DE,  1244-1314:  b.  Burgundy;  of  the  families  of  Longvic  and 
Raon.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  life  but  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  order  of 
knights  templars  at  Baune.  in  the  diocese  of  Autun.  and  was  promoted  to  be  grand- 
master about  1298.  This  was  in  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.,  who  was  endeavoring  to  replace 
the  feudal  system  in  France  by  a  powerful  monarchy,  and  who  viewed  with  fear  and 
distrust  the  growing  influence  of  the  knisrhts  templars.  The  success  which  had  charac- 
terized the  crusades,  and  which  had  been  largely  the  work  of  this  and  the  other  Chris- 
tian orders,  had  now  deserted  them.  Syria  had  again  fallen  a  prey  to  the  Mohammed- 
ans, and  the  kniirhts  templars  and  hospitalers  had  retired  to  Cyprus,  whence  they  sent 
forth  a  cry  for  help  to  the  Catholic  hierarchy  and  the  Christian  powers  throughout 
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Europe.  But  Europe  was  itself  torn  by  tlie  dissensions  of  petly  potentates.  Do  Molay, 
however,  determined  to  effect  by  straicgy  what  he  could  not  control  by  force;  aivi. 
takinu:  advantage  of  the  movement  of  the  Mogul  Tartars  against  Syria  and  Egypt,  ingra- 
tiated himself  with  the  grand  khan,  and  actually  received  command  of  one  wing  of  his 
army,  with  which  he  invaded  Syria  in  the  spring  of  1200.  With  the  troops  under  his 
control  he  recovered  Jerusalem  from  the  inlidcls,  and  so  awakened  enthusiasm  that  a 
new  crusade  was  urged  upon  the  pope  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Kngland.  .But  the 
unexpected  success  which  had  been  achieved  by  Tartar  aid  was  short-lived.  In  the 
following  year  the  army  of  the  grand  khan  was  destroyed  and  Jerusalem  again  lost  to 
the  Christians.  The  templars  returned  to  the  island  of  Tortosa  near  Tripoli,  with 
Jacques  de  Molay  still  at  their  head.  They  were  attacked  and  defeated  in  13U2,  and 
obliged  to  lire  to  Cyprus.  It  was  now  that  Philip  IV.  undertook  to  carry  out  the  proj- 
ect which  he  had  formed  to  destroy  the  order  whose  supremacy  he  feared.  The  order 
was  at  this  time  powerful,  well-organized — comprising  most  of  the  great  nobles  of  Europe 
— and  wealthy  to  a  degree  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  so  greedy  a  monarch  as  Philip.  In 
the  grasp  of  a  mind  so  broad  and  a  temperament  so  energetic  as  those  of  De  Molay,  its 
possible  future  might  well  occasion  dread  to  the  ambitious  and  envious.  With  a  design 
to  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  De  Molay,  Philip  pretended  to  be  anxious  for  a  new 
crusade,  and  at  his  instigation  Clement  V.  called  the  grand-masters  of  the  templars  and 
hospitalers  to  Europe.  The  call  was  answered  by  De  Molay,  among  the  rest,  who 
appeared  m  Paris  in  Aug.,  1306,  accompanied  by  a  chosen  baud  of  distinguished  knights 
of  the  order,  and  loaded  with  treasure.  He  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital,  a 
fact  which  did  not  tend  to  allay  the  suspicions  or  alter  the  determination  of  the  king, 
though  he  received  his  visitors  with  due  hospitality.  Repairing  to  Poictiers  to  render 
his  allegiance  to  the  pope,  De  Molay  took  the  opportunity  to  ask  an  investigation  of  sin- 
ister rumors  which  had  been  spread  abroad  by  the  enemies  of  the  order.  The  pope, 
under  the  influence  of  Philip,  directed  that  such  an  investigation  should  be  undertaken; 
when  the  latter,  assuming  the  order  to  be  permission  for  active  proceedings  against  the 
order,  procured  the  arrest  of  every  templar  in  France,  and  Oct.  13,  1307,  Jacques  de 
Molay  was  seized  in  the  house  of  the  temple  and  summoned  before  the  inquisition. 
Although  the  pope  was  indignant  at  this  liberty  on  the  part  of  Philip,  and  took  action 
vo  suspend  the  power  of  the  inquisition  in  the  premises,  the  king  persisted  in  his  deter- 
mination, and  in  May,  1310,  caused  54  of  the  templars  to  be  burned  at  the  stake.  DC 
Molay  was  now  put  under  examination  by  a  papal  commission,  and  was  condemned  to 
death.  He  was  dragged  to  the  stake,  loaded  with  fetters,  "a  feeble  old  man,  bent  and 
whitened  by  age  and  captivity,"  and  died  protesting  to  the  end  the  innocence  of  the 
order — of  which  he  was  the  last  grand-master. 

MOLD  (anciently  Monte  Alto;  Welsh,  Wyddgrncf),  a  parliamentary  borough  in  the  county 
of  Flint,  situated  on  the  Alun,  12  m.  w.s.w.  of  Chester.  'Though  Flint  isthe  county  town, 
the  assizes  and  quarter-sessions  for  the  county  are  held  here.  The  town  possesses  a  good 
market,  a  fine  old  church,  and  several  dissenting  chapels.  It  is  connected  with  England 
by  a  branch  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  railway.  The  neighborhood  abounds  with 
mineral  wealth,  coal  and  lead  being  the  principal  produce;  it  has  also  numerous  interest- 
ing relics  of  antiquity — e.  g.,  so-called  Druidic  circles,  Roman  roads  and  encampments, 
Saxon  earthworks,  an  eminence  called  Bryn  Belli  (formerly  surmounted  by  a  castle),  and 
a  castellated  building  known  as  the  tower  of  RheinalltabGruffydd,  the  two  latter  having 
been  scenes  of  frequent  contentions  between  the  English  and  Welsh.  Many  old  families 
have  mansions  in  the  neighborhood,  whose  pleasing  variety  of  scenery  renders  it  attrac- 
tive. Pop.  of  parliamentary  borough  (1871),  4,534. 

MOLDATJ  (Bohemian,  Vitam},  the  chief  river  of  Bohemia,  and  an  important  tributary 
of  the  Elbe,  rises  in  the  Bohmerwald  mountains,  on  the  s.w.  frontier,  at  an  elevation  of 
3,750  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  flows  s.e,  to  Hohenfurth,  where  it  bends  north- 
ward, and  pursues  that  direction  to  its  confluence  with  the  Elbe  opposite  Melnik,  after  a 
course  of  276  miles.  Its  course  to  the  point  of  confluence  is  longer  than  that  of  the  Elbe, 
and  the  navigation  of  that  river  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  body  of  water  which  it  con- 
tributes. It  receives  on  the  left,  the  Wotawa  and  the  Beraun;  and  on  the  right,  the 
Luschnitz  and  the  Sazawa.  The  chief  towns  on  its  banks  are  Krumau,  Budweis,  and 
Prague.  Ic  becomes  navigable  from  Budweis. 

MOLDAVIA  AND  WALLA'CHIA,  two  states  forming  the  so-called  DanuUan  Principal 
ities,  which,  since  Dec.  23,  1881,  have  been  united  under  one  prince  and  one  administra- 
'!.'>n,  and  ollicially  bear  the  single  name  of  ROUMANIA  or  RUMANIA.  Formerly  subject  to 
;:he  Porte,  Roumania  proclaimed  its  own  absolute  independence  in  1877.  and  had  its  claim 
i-jcognized  at  the  Berlin  Congress  of  1878.  Reliable  statistics  as  to  the  Dobrudscha  (q.  v.), 
then  granted  to  Roumania  in  return  for  Roumanian  Bessarabia  (q.v.),  ceded  to  Russia, 
are  not  yet  forthcoming. 

1.  MOLDAVIA  (Ger.  Moldnu,  Turk.  Bogdari)  is  bounded  on  the  n.  and  e.  by  Russia,  on 
tJ>«  7.  Ly  Wallac'iii'i,  and  on  the  w.  by  Hungary.  Area,  since  the  cession  of  Bessarabia, 
about  15,000  sq. miles.  The  country  forms,  geographically,  part  of  the  great  plain  of 
south  Russia,  except  towards  the  w.,  where  there  are  spurs  from  the  Carpathians.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Pruth,  the  Sereth,  and  the  Danube,  and  is  almost  everywhere  fertile,  pro- 
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ducing  considerable  quantities  of  grain,  fruit,  and  wine.  But  the  riches  of  the  country 
consist  mainly  in  its  cattle  and  horses,  of  which  immense  numbers  are  reared  on  its 
splendid  and  far-stretching  pastures;  swine  and  sheep  are  also  numerous;  and  the  rearing 
of  bees,  owing  to  the  multitude  of  nine-trees,  is  extensively  carried  on.  The  great  plagues 
of  the  haul  are  locusts  and  earthquakes.  Minerals  and  precious  metals  are  said  to  be 
abundant,  but  they  have  not  as  yet  been  worked.  There  are  only  a  few  salt-pits  near 
Okua,  in  the  Carpathian  mountains.  Trade  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
numerous  Jews,  Germans,  Greeks,  and  Russians  who  have  settled  in  the  country.  The 
capital  of  Moldavia  is  Jassy  (q.v.);  but  the  great  center  of  trade  is  Galacz  (q.v.),  where, 
of  late,  several  British  merchants  liave  established  houses.  The  principal  exports  are 
grain,  wool,  lambs'  skins,  hides,  feathers,  maize,  tar,  tallow,  honey,  leeches,  cattle,  and 
salt  (in  blocks);  the  imports  are  chiefly  the  manufactured  products  of  western  Europe. 
Moldavia  is  divided  into  1;>  districts,  each  of  which  has  a  prefect  or  governor,  a  receiver- 
general  of  taxes,  and  a  civil  tribunal  consisting  of  a  president,  and  two  other  judges. 

2.  WALLACHIA,  the  larger  of  the  united  Danubiau  principalities  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by 
the  Austrian  empire  and  Moldavia,  on  the  e.  and  s.  by  the  Danube,  and  on  the  w.  by  the 
Austrian  empire  and  the  Danube.  Length  from  the  western  frontier  to  cape  Kaliakra 
on  the  Black  sea,  805  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  130  m. ;  area,  27,500  sq.miles.  The  greater 
part  of  Wallachia  is  quite  fiat;  but  in  the  n.,  where  it  borders  on  Hungary  and  Transyl- 
vania, it  gradually  rises  up  into  a  great  mountain-wall,  impassable  save  in  five  places. 
It,  is  destitute  of  Avood  throughout  almost  its  whole  extent;  and  especially  along  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  is  covered  with  marshy  swamps,  miles  upon  miles  in  breadth.  The 
principal  river  flowing  through  the  country  is  the  Aluta,  which  joins  the  Danube  jit 
Nikopol.  The  climate  is  extreme:  the  summer  heats  are  intense;  while  in  winter,  the 
laud  lies  under  deep  snow  for  four  months.  The  principal  products  are  corn,  maize, 
millet,  wine,  llax,  tobacco,  and  olive-oil.  The  vast  treeless  heaths  afford  sustenance  to 
great  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses.  As  in  Moldavia,  agriculture  is  an  important 
branch  of  industry;  and  the  swampy  districts  of  the  south  are  haunted  by  immense  num- 
bers of  wild  water-fowl.  In  minerals — especially  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  rock-salt — 
the  soil  is  rich,  but  only  the  last  of  these  is  extensively  worked.  Bucharest  is  the  capital 
of  Wallachia  and  of  Roumania.  The  pop.  of  Eoumania,  though  the  loss  of  Bessarabia 
was  not  balanced  by  the  gain  of  the  Dobrudscha,  was  still  estimated  in  1878  at  near  5 
millions. 

Administration. — The  ruler  of  the  principalities — styled  by  the  Roumans  domnu  or 
domnitor  ;  officially  called  by  the  sublime  porte  woiwod  (prince) ;  by  the  Turks  gener- 
ally, ijaucr-cffendi  (lord  of  the  unbelievers);  and  by  the  Russians,  hospodar  or  gospodarj 
(prince) — receives  his  investiture  from  the  sultan,  but  is  otherwise  independent.  By  the 
treaty  of  Paris  (1856)  and  the  convention  (1858),  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were  politically 
united  under  one  prince,  with  a  special  ministry  for  each  country,  two  elective  assem- 
blies, and  a  central  commission,  which  had  its  seat  at  Pokshani.  But  in  Nov.,  1861,  the 
sultan  sanctioned  the  admistrative  union  of  the  two  states;  and  in  the  following  month 
it,  was  publicly  proclaimed  at  Bucharest  and  Jassy.  The  first  ruler  of  Roumauia,  prince 
Alexander  John  Couza,  was  forced  to  abdicate  in  1866,  when  Karl  I.,  son  of  the  prince 
of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringeu,  was  chosen  his  successor.  At  the  same  time  a  new  and 
more  popular  constitution  was  adopted  by  a  coustitutent  assembly  elected  by  universal 
suffrage.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  two  houses,  a  senate  and  a  chamber  of  depu- 
ties. The  former  consists  of  76  and  the  latter  of  157  members,  of  whom  82  are  for 
Wallachia  and  75  for  Moldavia.  The  members  of  both  houses  are  chosen  by  indirect 
election — i.  e.,  the  first  voters  nominate  electors,  who  choose  the  members.  All  citizens 
who  have  reached  their  25th  .year,  and  who  can  read  and  write,  are  voters  in  the  first 
instance,  and  every  Rouman  who  possesses  a  small  yearly  income  is  eligible  for  a  seat  in 
parliament.  The  prince  has  a  suspensive  veto  over  all  laws  passed  by  both  chambers, 
lie  is  al.-,o  chief  of  the  executive,  which  is  composed  of  a  council  of  seven  ministers, 
heads  of  the  departments  of  the  interior,  of  foreign  affairs,  of  war,  of  finance,  of 
justice,  of  commerce  and  agriculture,  and  of  religion  and  public  instruction.  Judges 
are  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  superior  authorities.  The  legal  codes  are  founded 
upon  the  civil  law  and  the  customs  of  the  principalities;  but  though  the  system  of  juris- 
prudence has  been  much  amended,  many  reforms  remain  to  be  effected,  especially  in  the 
administration  of  the  laws,  which  is  said  to  be  most  corrupt. 

Rdi'lion. — The  established  religion  of  Roumania  is  that  of  the  Greek  church,  to  which 
nearly  the  whole  population  belong;  but  all  forms  of  Christianity  are  tolerated,  and  their 
professors  enjoy  equal  political  rights.  At  the  head  of  the  Greek  clergy  stand  the 
metropolitan  archbishops  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  the  latter  of  whom  is  primate  of 
Roumania.  Every  bishop  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  clergy,  and  has  a  seminary  for 
priests;  the  superintendent  of  the  preaching  clergy  is  the  proto-vapa  of  the  diocese. 
The  ecclesiastical  wealth  of  the  country  was  formerly  very  great,  but  the  increased 
expenditure  that  followed  the  union  of  the  two  states  rendered  a  scheme  of  spoliation 
the  only  means  left  to  the  government  to  extricate  itself  from  its  difficulties — in  a  word, 
the  convent-properties  were  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  Greek  monks,  and  placed 
under  the  administration  of  the  state.  It  had  been  the  fashion  to  establish  such  con- 
vents in  Turkey  as  supports  to  the  orthodox  faith,  and  the  institutions  in  the  principality 
itself  were  richly  endowed  in  land  and  other  ways:  it  was  resolved  to  apply  the  revenues 
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to  the  relief  of  national  needs,  such  as  schools,  hospitals,  the  support  of  the  poor,  etc., 
and  to  give  only  the  overplus  to  the  clergy.  This  has  considerably  increased  the  revenue 
of  the  state.  The  administration,  however,  is  now  put  upon  a  better  footing. 

Hd  in-ill  ion. — There  arc  upwards  of  2.000  elementary  schools,  besides  normal  schools, 
gymnasia,  private  schools,  etc.,  in  all  about  2,500  schools.  There  are  two  universities. 
Education  is  gratuitous  and  compulsory.  There  are  numerous  French  boarding-schools, 
and  French  is  now  the  language  of  the  educated  circles,  especially  ladies  (as  Greek  used 
to  be),  but  the  state  language  and  the  proper  national  tongue  is  the  Romanic. 

Arnii/. — The  military  force  of  Koumania  is  organized  on  the  plan  of  the  Russian  armv, 
and  the  staff-officers  are  principally  Russian.  The  militia  is  formed  by  the  peasantry  in 
the  proportion  of  two  men  for  every  100  families;  but  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
all  the  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms  are  organized  into  a  military  force.  By  the 
law  of  1872  all  natives  of  Roumauia  Iroin  twenty  to  forty  are  liable  to  military  service  in 
the  standing  army,  four  years  active  and  four  in  the  reserve.  The  militia  is  composed 
of  all  who  have  been  intthe  standing  army  at  any  age  between  twenty  and  thirty-six.  In 
1877  the  entire  Roumanian  military  force  numbered  144,668  men,  but  of  these  only 
42,449  belonged  to  the  regular  or  "permanent"  army. 

Commerce. — The  total  value  of  the  imports  of  Koumania  in  1874  amounted  to  92,000.000 
lei(=&  franc),  or  about  £3,700,000;  and  of  the  exports,  158,000,000  lei,  or  about  £6.320,- 
000.  The  principal  article  of  export  is  grain,  especially  wheat  and  maize.  Roumanian 
industry  has  largely  profited  by  the  construction  in  recent  years  of  several  lines  of  rail- 
way. In  1869  the  first  line,  42  English  miles  in  length,  was  opened  from  Bucharest  to 
Giurgevo  on  the  Danube,  and  in  subsequent  years  a  network  of  railways  was  completed, 
connecting  the  capital  with  western  Europe  through  the  towns  of  Pivesti,  Buzeo.  Braila, 
Tekutch,  Roman,  and  Suceava,  and  from  thence  to  Lemberg  in  Austria.  In  1878  there 
were  also  2,750  miles  of  telegraph  in  the  principalities.  The  estimated  revenue  in  1879 
was  £4,366,500,  just  balanced  by  the  expenditure;  the  public  debt  was,  in  IfcSO.  about 
£24,400,000. 

Race,  Language,  and  Literature. — The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  known  in 
western  Europe  as  Wallachs,  but  they  call  themselves  RomCni.  The  Wallachs,  however, 
are  not  confined  to  the  principalities,  but  inhabit  also  the  southern  part  of  Bukowina, 
the  greater  part  of  Transylvania,  eastern  Hungary,  a  part  of  theBanat,  Bessarabia,  some 
districts  in  Podolia  and  Kherson,  and  portions  of  eastern  Servia.  They  are  also  found 
in  Macedonia,  Albania,  and  Thessaly.  They  are  a  mixed  race,  produced  by  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  emperor  Trajan's  Roman  colonists  with  the  original  Dacian  population, 
and  subsequently  modified  by  Grecian,  Gothic,  Slavic,  and  Turkish  eleir.enls.  This 
mixture  is  seen  in  their  language,  three-fourths  of  the  words  of  which  are  Latin  (the 
Dacian  has  disappeared),  while  the  remaining  fourth  is  made  up  of  words  from  the  other 
four  languages.  Wallachian  literature  is  rich  in  popular  songs;  since  the  16th  c.  many 
works  in  prose  and  verse  have  been  printed,  and  of  late  years  two  political  journals  in 
the  Wallachian  tongue  have  been  established,  one  at  Bucharest,  and  another  at  Jassy.  A 
Grammatica  Dtico-Romana  was  published  by  Johann.  Alexi  (Vienna,  1826);  and  a 
Iffstoria  Lingua  Daco-Romance  by  La'n-ianus  (Vienna,  1849).  A  large  Latin-Romanic- 
Hungarian  dictionary  was  carefully  executed  by  the  bishop  of  Fogarasch,  Joh.  Bob  (3 
vols.^Klausenburg,  1:839). 

Social  Condition. — Very  recent  statistics  on  this  point  are  not  attainable.  In  Moldavia 
there  are  rather  less,  in  Wallachia  considerably  more  than  3,000  bojars,  besides  whom 
there  is  an  extensive  inferior  nobility.  In  Wallachia  every  twenty-eighth  man  is  a  noble- 
man; every  one  hundred  and  thirty-third  a  merchant;  and  in  the  capital  every  twentieth 
is  a  merchant.  The  free  peasants,  or  yeomen,  called  Rtycucht,  are  not  numerous — in  all 
Wallachia  there  are  under  5,000.  Gypsy  communities  are  an  important  element  in  the 
population;  upwards  of  150,000  of  tliis  mysterious  race  are  or  were  serfs  belonging  to  the 
rich  bojars  and  the  monasteries.  In  1844  about  30,000  were  emancipated,  and  settled  in 
colonies  in  different  parts  of  the  land;  they  call  themselves  Romiritschel  or  Bomni.  The 
common  people  are  on  the  whole  good-humored,  frugal,  sober,  and  cleanly;  murder  anel 
larceny  are  almost  unknown.  Their  dwellings,  however,  are,  as  may  be  supposed,  of 
the  most  wretched  description;  composed  c'iijfly  of  interlaced  willow-withes,  covered 
with  mud,  cane,  and  straw. 

Hktory. — In  ancient  times  Moldavia  and  Watlachia  formed  an  important  part  of 
Dacia  (q.v.),  and  the  two  countries  have  in  general  experienced  the  same  vicissitudes 
At  the  period  of  the  migration  of  nations,  and  in  the  following  centuries  they  were  the 
scene  of  the  struggles  between  the  Gothic,  Hunnic,  Bulgarian,  anel  Slavic  races — the 
Avari,  Chazars,  Petschencgi,  Uzi,  and  Magyars,  who  alternately  ruled  or  were  expelled 
from  the  country.  These  peoples  all  left  some  traces  (more  or  less)  of  themselves  among 
the  Romanized  Dae^an  inhabitants,  and  thus  helped  to  form  that  composite  people,  the 
modern  Walla'  hs,  who,  in  the  llth  c.,  were  converted  to  the  Christianity  of  the  Eastern 
or  Greek  church.  Their  incursions,  however,  frightfully  devastated  the  country.  In  the 
llth  c.,  the  Kumans,  a  Turkish  race,  established  in  Moldavia  a  kingdom  of  their  own. 
Two  centuries  later  the  great  storm  of  Mongols  broke  over  the  land.  It  now  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Nogai  Tartars,  who  left  it  utterly  wasted,  so  that  only  in  the  forests  and 
mountains  was  any  trace  left  of  the  native  Wallachian  population.  In  the  latter  half  of 
the  13th  c.,  a  petty  Wallach  chief  of  Transylvania,  Radii  Negru  of  Fogarasch,  entered 
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Wallachia,  took  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  country,  divided  it  *  monghis  bojarc  (noble 
followers),  founded  a  senate  of  12  members,  and  an  elective  monarchy;  and  gradually 
conquered  the  whole  of  Wallachia.  Rather  less  than  a  century  later  (1354),  a  similar 
attempt,  also  successful,  was  made  by  a  Wallach  chief  of  the  Hungarian  Marmarosh,  of 
the  name  of  Bogdan,  to  re-people  Moldavia.  In  the  beginning  of  the  16th  c..  both  princi- 
pal hies  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Porte,  and  gradually  the  bojars 
lost  the  right  of  electing  their  own  ruler,  whose  office  was  bought  in  Constantinople. 
After  1711  the  Turks  governed  the  countries  by  Fanariot  princes  (see  FANAKIOTS),  who 
in  reality  only  farmed  the  revenues,  enriched  themselves,  and  impoverished  the  land. 
In  1802  the  Russians  wrested  from  Turkey  the  right  of  surveillance  over  the  principali- 
ties. A  great  number  of  nobles — through  family  marriages  with  the  Fanariots — were 
now  of  Greek  descent,  the  court-tongue  was  Greek,  and  the  religious  and  political  sym- 
pathies of  the  country  were  the  same.  Hence  the  effort  of  the  principalities  in  1821  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  Turkish  authority,  which  was  only  the  prelude  to  the 
greater  and  more  successful  struggle  in  Greece  itself.  In  1822  Russia  forced  Turkey  to 
choose  the  princes  or  hospodars  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  from  natives,  and  not  from 
the  corrupt  Greeks  of  Constantinople;  and  after  1829,  to  allow  them  to  hold  their  dignity 
for  life.  The  principalities,  united  under  one  ruler  in  1858,  were  brought  under  one 
administration  in  1861.  For  subsequent  history,  see  ROUMAXIA. 

MOLE,  Tfdpn,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the  order  insectivora,  and  family  talpidce.  All 
the  talp-ida  live  chiefly  underground,  and  their  structure  is  adapted  to  their  mode  of  life. 
In  their  general  form,  the  character  of  their  fur,  the  shortness  of  their  limbs,  the  great  mus- 
cular strength  of  the  fore-parts,  and  great  breadth  of  the  fore-paws,  the  elongated  head, 
the  elongated  and  flexible  snout,  the  smallness  of  the  eyes,  and  the  complete  conceal  incut  of 
the  ears,  they  all  resemble  theCoMMox  MOLE  (T.  EuropoKa),  with  which  also  they  pretty 
nearly  agree  in  the  nature  of  their  food,  their  mode  of  seeking  it,  their  dentition,  and  the 
.shortness  of  their  alimentary  canal. — The  common  mole  is  abundant  in  most  parts  of 
Europe,  except  the  utmost  n.  and  the  utmost  south.  In  Britain  it  is  very  plentiful, 
except  in  the  n.  of  Scotland;  but  is  not  found  in  Ireland  nor  in  some  of  the  Scottish 
islands.  Instead  of  its  ordinary  uniform  black  color,  it  is  occasionally  found  yellowish 
white,  or  gray,  and  even  orange.  Its  silky  or  velvety  fur  lies  smoothly  in  every  direc- 
tion, the  short  hairs  growing  perpendicularly  from  the  skin ;  a  peculiarity  which  pre- 
serves it  clean  as  the  animal  moves  either  backwards  or  forwards  in  its  subterranean 
galleries.  The  fore-paws  are  not  only  very  broad,  but  a-re  turned  outwards,  for  the  better 
throwing  back  of  the  earth  in  burrowing.  They,  are  terminated  by  five  long  and  strong 
claws.  The  phalangeal  bones  are  remarkable  for  breadth  and  an  elongated  bone  of  the 
carpus  gives  additional  strength  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  paw.  The  two  bones  of  the 
forearm  are  fastened  together.  The  shoulder-blades  and  the  clavicles  are  very  large: 
and  the  sternum  has  an  elevated  ridge  as  in  birds  and  bats,  for  the  attachment  of  power- 
ful muscles.  The  muscles  which  move  the  head  are  also  very  powerful,  and  the  cervi- 
cal ligament  is  even  strengthened  by  a  peculiar  bone;  the  mole  making  much  use  of  its 
flexible  snout  in  burrowing.  The  hinder  limbs  are  comparatively  feeble,  and  the  feet 
small,  with  five  toes.  The  eyes  are  black  and  very  small,  capable  of  being  partially 
retracted  and  exsertea.  The  senses  of  hearing,  taste,  and  smell  are  very  strongly  devel- 
oped in  the  mole.  The  cutting-teeth  are  very  small  and  sharp;  the  canines  long  and 
sharp;  the  true  molars  broad,  with  many  sharp  conical  elevations.  This  dentition  adapts 
the  animal  for  feeding  not  only  on  worms  and  grubs,  but  also  on  frogs,  birds,  and  small 
quadrupeds,  which  accordingly  are  its  occasional  prey,  although  earthworms  are  its 
chief  food.  The  mole  is  an  excessively  voracious  animal ;  digestion  is  rapid,  and  no  long 
interval  can  be  endured  between  meals,  hunger  soon  ending  in  death.  When  pressed  by 
hunger,  it  will  attack  and  devour  even  one  of  its  own  kind;  and  its  practice  is  imme- 
diately to  tear  open  the  belly  of  any  bird  or  quadruped  which  it  has  killed,  and  inserting 
its  head,  to  satiate  itself  with  the  blood.  In  eating  earthworms,  it  skins  them  with 
iv.markable  dexterity.  In  quest  of  them,  it  works  its  way  underground,  throwing  up  the 
earth  in  mole-hills;  more  rarely  in  the  fine  nights  of  summer  it  seeks  for  them  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  when  it  is  itself  apt  to  be  picked  up  by  an  owl  equally  in  want  of 
food.  The  habitation  of  the  mole  is  of  very  remarkable  construction;  a  hillock  of  earth 
larger  than  an  ordinary  mole-hill,  and  containing  two  circular  galleries,  one  above  the 
other,  with  five  connecting  passages,  and  a  central  chamber  which  has  access  to  the  upper 
gallery  by  three  passages:  whilst  about  nine  passages  lead  away  from  the  lower  gallery  in 
different  directions.  The  end  of  a  passage  entering  a  gallery  on  one  side  is  never  oppo- 
site to  the  end  of  a  passage  entering  on  the  other.  To  afford  all  facility  of  escape  in  case 
of  any  alarm,  a  passage  leads  at  first  downwards  from  the  central  chamber,  and  then 
upwards  again  till  it  joins  one  of  the  high  roads  which  the  mole  keeps  always  open, 
which  are  formed  by  pressing  the  earth  till  it  becomes  smooth  and  compact,  and  are  not 
marked  by  any  mole-hills  thrown  up,  and  which  not  only  serve  for  escape  when  neces- 
sary, but  lead  to  those  parts  of  the  creature's  appropriated  domain  where  the  ordinary 
mining  for  worms  is  to  be  prosecuted.  The  nest  in  which  the  female  mole  produces  her 
young  is  not  this  habitation,  but  is  formed  generally  under  a  mole-hill  rather  larger  than 
inual.  where  two  or  three  runs  meet,  and  is  lined  with  leaves  and  other  warm  materials. 
The  mole  breeds  both  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  generally  produces  four  or  five  young 
at  a  birth.  The  attachment  of  the  parent  moles  seems  to  be  strong,  but  transitory. 
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It  has  be?n  sometimes  alleged -that  moles  eat  vegetable  as  well  as  animal  food,  and 
thai  they  arc  injurious  to  farmers,  by  devouring  carrots  and  other  roots;  but  it  appears 
ralher  thai  I  hey  only  gnaw  roots  when  in  the  way  of  their  mining  operations,  or  perhaps, 
also,  in  quest  of  grubs  which  they  contain.  Moles  are  generally  regarded  as  a  pest  by  farmers 
and  gardeners,  owing  to  the  injury  which  mole-hills  do  to  lawns  and  pastures,  the  bury- 
ing up  of  young  plants,  and  the  disturbance  of  their  roots.  But  they  are  certainly  of 
UM:  in  the  economy  of  nature  in  preventing  the  excessive  increase  of  some  other  crea- 
ttuvs;  and  probably  al>o  contribute  to  the  fertility, of  some  pastures,  by  the  continual 
tillage  which  they  carry  on.  Mole-trap-;  of  various  kinds  are  in  use,  which  arc  planted, 
if  the  mole-catcher  is  skillful,  in  the  often-traversed  roads  of  the  animals.  Mole-catching 
has  long  been  a  distinct  trade  in  Britain. 

The  name  mole  is  abbreviated  from  the  old  English  name  moitldwarp,  or  moulditrurp, 
still  provineially  used,  and  which  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  nwldc,  mould,  and 
weorpnn,  to  throw  up. 

Another  species  of  mole  (7.  CCKCCI)  is  found  in  the  most  southern  parts  of  Europe;  very 
similar  to  the  common  mole,  but  rather  smaller,  and  having  the  eye  always  covered  by 
the  eyelid,  so  as  to  justify  Aristotle's  statement  that  the  mole  is  blind. — A  species,  also 
very  similar  to  the  common  mole,  is  found  in  North  America. 

Among  the  other  tiilpidce  are  the  CHANGEABLE  MOLE,  or  CAPE  MOLE  (cltrywclilort» 
capensiii)  of  South  Africa,  which  is  remarkable  as  the  only  one  of  the  mammalia  that 
exhibits  the  splendid  metallic  reflections  so  frequently  seen  in  some  other  classes  of  ani- 
mals; the  SHREW  MOLE  (q.v.)  and  the  STAB  NOSE  (q.v.)  of  North  America. 

MOLE.     See  NAEVTJS. 

MOLE,  Louis  MATTniETi,  Comte,  a  French  statesman,  and  a  descendant  of  the 
famous  French  statesman  and  magistrate,  Matthieu  Mole  (b.  1584;  d.  1653),  was  b.  at 
Paris,  Jan.  24,  1781.  His  father,  president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  died  by  the  guil- 
lotine in  1794.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Malesherbes.  Mole  was  for  the  most  part 
his  own  preceptor,  and  displayed  a  wonderfully  precocious  love  of  hard  work  and  inde- 
pendent reflection.  In  1805  he  published  Esuais  de  Morale  et  de  Politique,  in  which  he 
vindicated  the  government  of  Napoleon  on  the  ground  of  necessity.  The  attention  of 
the  emperor  was  drawn  to  him;  he  was  appointed  to  various  offices  in  succession,  and 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  count,  and  to  a  place  in  the  cabinet.  After  Napoleon's  return 
from  Elba,  he  refused  to  subscribe  the  declaration  of  the  council  of  state  banishing  the 
Bourbons  forever  from  France,  and  declined  to  take  his  seat  in  the  chamber  of  peers.  In 
1815  Louis  XVIII.  made  him  a  peer,  and  he  voted  for  the  death  of  Ney.  In  1817  he 
was  for  a  short  time  minister  of  marine,  but  afterwards  acted  independently  of  party, 
and  was  one  of  the  principal  orators  in  the  chamber  of  peers.  In  1830  he  became  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs  in  Louis  Philippe's  first  cabinet,  but  only  for  a  short  time.  In 
1836  he  succeeded  Thiers  as  prime  minister;  but,  in  the  eyes  of  the  liberal  party,  he  dis- 
played too  e.ntire  a  devotedness  to  the  wishes  of  the  king,  and  thus  rendered  his  min- 
istry very  unpopular,  so  that  in  1839  he  felt  it  necessary  to  resign.  In  1840  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Academie  Franfaise.  From  that  time  he  took  little  part  in  political 
affairs,  but  after  the  revolution  of  1848  exerted  himself,  but  in  vain,  to  rally  and  unite 
the  party  of  order  in  the  assembly  to  which  he  had  been  elected.  He  died  at  Champla- 
treux,  Nov.  23,  1855.  Mole  was  fiercely  attacked  and  abused  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
political  career,  but  it  is  not  now  believed  that  he  was  servile  toward  the  court.  He  detested 
anarchy,  and  believed  in  the  necessity  of  a  strong  government;  but  he  loved  genuine 
liberty,  and  always  placed  the  constitution  above  the  king.  When  Louis  Napoleon's 
coup  d'etat  extinguished  the  republic,  Mol6  proudly  said  that  henceforth  he  could  have 
nothing  to  do  with  politics. 

MOLE-CBICKET,  GryUotalpa,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  cricket  (q.v.)  family  (aclietidas 
or  (/ryllida),  remarkable  for  burrowing  habits,  and  for  the  great  strength  and  breadth  of 
the  fore-legs.  The  other  legs  are  also  large  and  strong,  but  of  the  form  usual  in  the 
family. — The  best  known  species  (G.  vulgaris)  common  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and 
pretty  abundant  in  some  places  in  England,  but  very  local — is  almost  2  in.  long;  of  a 
velvety  brown  color;  the  wings,  when  folded,  do  not  cover  much  more  than  one-half  of 
the  abdomen,  although  large  when  expanded.  It  uses  its  fore-legs  not  only  for  digging 
burrows  in  earth,  but  for  cutting  through  or  tearing  off  the  roots  of  plants  which 
come  in  its  way.  The  mole  cricket  feeds  both  on  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  and 
often  does  no  small  injury  to  crops.  The  chirping,  and  somewhat  musical  call  of  the 
mole-cricket,  produced  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  common  cricket,  is  heard  chiefly 
in  the  end  of  spring  and  beginning  of  summer,  and  only  in  the  evening  or  at  night.  In 
some  parts  of  England  this  sound  has  gained  it  the  name  of  chnr-warm.  Another  local 
English  name  i%  croaker.  The  female  mole-cricket  prepares  a  curious  nest,  a  rounded 
subterranean  cell,  about  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  having  a  complicated  system  of  winding 
passages  around  it,  and  communicating  with  it.  In  this  cell  she  deposits  from  100  to  400 
eggs.  The  young  live  for  some  time  in  society.  They  run  actively,  both  in  the  larva  and 
pupa  states.  The  mole-cricket  is  very  combative,  and  the  victor  generally  eats  the  van- 
quished.— A  species  of  mole-cricket  (G.  didactyla)  does  great  injury  to  the  plantations  of 
sugar-canes  in  the  West  Indies. — A  curious  Indian  insect,  of  a  closely  allied  genus 
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well   as   the  wing- 


(schizodaetyhis  tnonstrosus),  has  prodigiously  long  wings,  which,  as 
covers,  are  rolled  into  spiral  coils  at  the  tips. 

MOL'ECULE,  MOLEC'CLAR  VOLUMES.  See  ATOM;  ATOMIC  THEORY;  CHEMISTRY, 
ante. 

MOLENBEEK,  ST.  JEAN,  a  t.  in  Belgium,  in  the  suburbs  of  Brussels;  pop.  37,292. 
It  has  a  museum  of  natural  science. 

MOLE-EAT,  Spahu*  or  Aspaln-r.  a  genus  of  rodent  quadrupeds  of  the  family  mwidce. 
having  teeth  almost  like  those  of  rats,  but  in  many  respects  resembling  moles,  as  in 
general  form,  shortness  of  limbs,  concealment  of  ears,  smallness  or  even  rudimentary 
condition  of  eyes,  and  burrowing  habits — although  their  food  is  altogether  different, 
consisting  wholly  of  vegetable  substances,  and  chiefly  of  roots.  One  species  (S.  typldiis) 
inhabits  the  s.  of  Russia  and  some  parts  of  Asia.  It  is  also  known  as  the  Podolian  mar- 
mot, blind  rat,  x'cpiz,  zcunii,  etc.  The  mole-rat  makes  tunnels  and  throws  up  hillocks 
like  the  mole,  but  its  hillocks  are  much  larger. — Another  species,  found  in  the  Malayan 
archipelago,  is  as  large  as  a  rabbit. — Nearly  allied  is  the  COAST  RAT  or  SAND  MOLE  of  s. 
Africa  (bathi/crf/ttx  nntn'tiiiitt^,  also  as  large  as  a  rabbit,  with  other  species  of  the  same 
genus,  also  natives  of  s.  Africa,  which  drive  tunnels  through  the  sandy  soil,  and  throw 
up  large  hillocks. 

MOLESCHOTT,  JACOB,  b.  Holland,  1822;  took  a  medical  degree  at  Heidelberg,  and 
began  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Utrecht,  whence  he  removed,  in  1847,  to  Heidelberg, 
where  for  seven  years  he  lectured  on  physiology  at  the  university.  A  real  or  supposed 
tendency  towards  inaterialiMn,  in  his  lectures,  alarmed  the  authorities,  and  he  resigned. 
Soon  after  he  was  appointed  professor  at  Zurich,  and  in  1861  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
physiology  at  Turin.  His  physiological  researches,  particularly  in  regard  to  diet,  muscu- 
lar fonnation,  the  blood  and  bile,  are  of  value.  Without  asserting  the  impos.sibility  of  a 
spirit  ual  life,  he  explains  the  origin  and  the  condition  of  animals  by  the  working  of  physi- 
cal causes.  His  characteristic  formula  is,  "No  thought  without  phosphorus."  His  most 
important  works  are:  Lehre  der  Kahrungsmittel,  1850,  which  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  Dr.  Bonner  as  Tlie  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Diet ;  PJtysiologie  der  Nahningsmittd, 
1850;  Urxaclie  iind  Wir/.'nttf/  in  der  Lehre  vom  Leben,  1867;  and  Von  der  Selbstbe&limmu-ng 
im  Leben  der  Mensclieit,  1871. 

MOLESKIN  AND  COR  DTJROY  are  varieties  of  fustian  (q.v.),  a  term  which  is  used  in  a 
generic  sense  to  include  also  velveteen,  velveret,  thick-set,  thick-set  cord,  beaverteen,  anil 
other  stout  cotton  cloths  for  men's  apparel — a  class  of  goods  largely  manufactured  in 
Lancashire.  The  general  structure  of  these  fabrics  is  described  under  FUSTIAN  and 
VELVET.  They  are,  in  point  of  fact,  all  of  the  nature  of  velvet,  with  a  nap  or  pile  on 
the  surfac?,  fftm  most  of  them  are  twilled. 

When  cloth  of  this  kind  leaves  the  loom,  its  surface  is  covered  with  loops  like  Brussels- 
carpet,  and  these  are  then  cut  open  with  a  ripping  knife  of  a  peculiar  shape,  which  the 
operatives  leant  to  use  with  great  dexterity.  The  hairy  and  uneven  appearance  which 
the  cloth  acquires  in  this  operation  is  subsequently  improved  by  the  shearing  process. 
The  cloth  is  next  steeped  in  hot  water,  to  get  rid  of  the  paste  used  in  dressing  the  yarn, 
and  is  then  ready  to  be  passed  through  the  brushing  or  teaseling  machine,  which  consists 
of  blocks  of  wood  with  concave  surfaces  covered  with  card-brushes,  working  backwards 
and  forwards  in  a  lateral  direction  against  wooden  rollers,  encased  in  tin  plate,  over 
which  the  cloth  passes.  The  tin  plate  is  made  rough  with  the  burs  of  punched  holes. 
In  the  next  operation,  the  fustian  is  singed  by  passing  the  nap  side  quickly  over  a  red- 
hot  metal  cylinder.  The  brushing  and  singeing  are  repeated  three  and  occasionally  four 
times,  to  give  the  cloth  a  smooth  appearance.  It  is  then  washed,  bleached  writh  chloride 
of  lime,  and  dyed — usually  of  some  shade  of  olive,  slate,  or  other  quiet  color. 

The  different  names  given  to  fustian  cloths  depend  upon  their  degree  of  fineness,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  woven  and  finished.  Thus,  smooth  kinds,  of  a  strong 
twilled  texture,  are  called  moleskins  when  shorn  before  dyeing,  and  beaverteens  when 
cropped  after  dyeing.  Corduroy,  or  king's  cord,  is  produced  by  a  peculiar  disposition  of 
the  pile-threads.  In  all  fustians,  there  is  a  warp  and  weft  thread,  independent  of  the 
additional  weft-thread  forming  the  pile;  but  in  corduroys,  the  pile-thread  is  only 
"thrown  in"  where  the  corded  portions  are,  and  is  absent  in  the  narrow  spaces  between 
them. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  quantity  of  fustian  cloths  annually  consumfd 
in  the  British  islands  must  have  been  very  large,  but  the  increased  price  of  cotton,  and 
the  introduction  of  cheap  woolen  fabrics,  have  now  very  much  curtailed  the  use  of 
them.  They  are  still,  however,  largely  worn  by  certain  classes  of  mechanics  and 
laborers. 

MOLESTA'TION,  in  Scotch  law,  means  disturbing  the  possession  of  heritage,  and  an 
action  of  molestation  is  a  remedy  for  the  trespass. 

MOLESWORTH,  GUILFORD  LINDSAY,  b.  England,  1828;  educated  at  the  college  of 
civil  engineers  at  Putney.  In  1852  he  became  chief  assistant  engineer  of  the  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  railroad,  but  soon  resigned  to  conduct  the  constructions  at 
Woolwich  arsenal  during  the  Crimean  Avar.  After  practicing  his  profession  in  London 
for  a  number  of  years,  he  went  to  Ceylon,  and  in  1862  became  chief  engineer  of  the  gov- 
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eminent  railroad  in  that  island.    In  1867  he  was  appointed  director  of  public  works;  and 
iu  1871  consulting  engineer  to  the  Indian  government.     He  has  published  a  Pocket-book 

of  En</inrfi-ii«j  /•}irittul(B. 


MOLESWORTH,  Sir  WII.I.IAM,  Right  Honorable  (eighth  baronet),  English  statesman, 
was  1).  in  1810.  Lineally  descended  from  an  old  Cornish  family  of  large  possessions  (the 
iiist  baronet  was  president  of  the  council  in  Jamaica  in  the  time  of  diaries  II.,  and  sub- 
M"|iiently  governor  of  that  island),  he  early  showed  promise  of  distinction.  His  univer- 
sity career  at  Cambridge  was,  however,  cut  short  by  his  sending  (under  circumstances  of 
great  provocation)  a  challenge  to  his  tutor  to  fight  a  duel.  He  continued  his  education 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  subsequently  at  a  German  university.  After  making 
the  usual  tour  of  Europe,  he  returned  home,  and  threw  himself,  in  1831,  into  the  move- 
ment for  parliamentary  reform.  Next  year,  although  only  just  of  age,  he  was  elected 
member  of  parliament  for  Cornwall  (East).  lie  sat  for  Leeds  from  1837  to  1M41,  and 
then  remained  out  of  parliament  four  years,  during  which  interval  he  used  to  say  he 
gave  himself  a  second  and  sounder  political  education.  He  was  the  intimate  1'rien  ! 
•of  Bentham  and  James  Mill,  and  was  regarded  as  the  parliamentary  representative  of 
the  "philosophical  radicals."  Having  been  a  great  admirer  of  Hobbes,  he  accumu- 
lated materials  fora  life  of  the  "  Philosopher  of  Malmesbury,  "  which  remains  in  MS. 
uncompleted.  In  1839  he  commenced  and  carried  to  completion,  at  a  cost  of  many 
thousand  pounds,  a  reprint  of  the  entire  miscellaneous  and  voluminous  writings  of 
that  eminent  author.  The,  publication  was  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  republic  of 
letters,  and  the  works  of  Hobbes  were  placed  by  Molesworth's  munificence  in  most 
of  our  university  and  provincial  public  libraries.  The  publication,  however,  did  him 
great  disservice  in  public  life,  his  opponents  endeavoring  to  identity  him  with  the 
freethinking  opinions  of  Hobbes  in  religion,  as  well  as  with  the  great  philosopher's 
conclusions  in  favor  of  despotic  government.  In  1845  he  was  elected  for  Southwark 
(which  he  continued  to  represent  until  his  death),  and  entered  upon  a  parliamentary 
career  of  the  greatest  energy  and  usefulness.  He  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to 
the  abuses  connected  with  the  transportation  of  criminals,  and  as  chairman  of  a  par- 
liamentary committee  brought  to  light  all  the  horrors  of  the  convict  system.  He 
'pointed  put  the  maladministration  of  the  colonial  office,  explained  the  true  principles 
of  colonial  self-government,  prepared  draught  constitutions  for  remote  dependencies, 
and  investigated  the  true  and  natural  relations  between  the  imperial  government  and 
its  colonial  empire.  Molesworth's  views,  although  at  first  unpalatable  to  the  legi.-la- 
ture,  have  been  adopted  by  successive  administrations,  and  are  now  part  and  parcel 
of  the  colonial  policy  of  Great  Britain.  In  January,  1853,  he  accepted  the  office  of 
first  commissioner  of  public  works,  in  the  administration  of  the  earl  of  Aberdeen; 
and  in  1855  the  post  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  in  that  of  viscount  Pal- 
nvrston.  This  appointment  gave  great  satisfaction  to  our  dependencies;  bu'  before  he 
could  give  proof  of  his  administrative  capacity,  he  was  (Oct.  22,  1856)  struck  by  the 
hand  of  death,  while  yet  in  the  full  vigor  of  life  and  intellect.  He  established  the 
London  Review,  a  new  quarterly,  in  1835;  and  afterwards  purchased  the  W<*fn<' 
Review,  the  organ  of  the  "philosophical  radicals."  The  two  quarterlies  being  then 
merged  into  one,  under  the  title  of  the  London  and  Westminster,  Molesworth  contributed 
to  it  many  able  articles  on  politics  and  political  economy. 

MOLESWORTH,  WILLIAM  NASSAU,  b.  England,  1816;  was  educated  at  Cambridge 
and  entered  the  English  church.  He  was  presented  to  St.  Andrews,  Manchester,  in  1841, 
and  to  St.  Clement  Spotland,  Rochdale.  He  has  been  an  advocate  of  co-operation,  and 
has  taken  part  in  the  well-known  experiment  of  co-operation  at  Rochdale.  His  most 
important  writings  are  A  Hitlory  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  and  Hi&tvry  > 
from  the  Year  1830,  3  vols.,  1871-73. 

MOLFET'TA,  a  city  of  southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Bari,  situated  on  the  Adri- 
atic, 18  m.  n.w.  of  Bari;  pop.  '72,  26,829.  The  neighborhood  yields  excellent  fruits, 
especially  almonds  and  oranges,  and  has  extensive  olive  plantations.  Fish  abound 
along  the  coast.  The  city  contains  a  magnificent  cathedral,  and  is  partly  inclosed  by 
walls;  it  is  conjectured  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  some  early  forgotten  town,  from 
the  numerous  vases,  urns,  and  other  relics  of  antiquity  found  in  its  vicinity. 

MOLIEBE,  JEAX  BAPTISTE  (properly,  Jean  Baptiftte  Poquelin  —  the  name  of  Moliere 
not  having  been  assumed  till  he  had  commenced  authorship,  was  b.  at  Paris,  Jan.  15, 
1622.  His  father,  Jean  Poquelin,  was  then  an  upholsterer,  but  subsequently  became  a 
•valet-de-chambre  to  the  king.  Regarding  the  boyhood  of  Moliere  almost  nothing  is 
known,  but  his  credulous  biographers  have  put  together  whatever  traditionary  go-sip 
they  could  find  floating  on  the  breath  of  society.  Voltaire,  while  recording  these 
contes  populaires,  as  he  calls  them,  pronounces  them  tres-fauz.  All  that  we  really  are 
certain  of  is  that  in  his  14th  year  he  was  sent  to  the  Jesuit  coltige  de  Clermont  in 
Paris,  where  he  had  for  a  fellow-student  prince  Armand  de  Conti,  and  that,  on  leaving 
the  college,  he  attended  for  some  time  the  lectures  of  Gassendi.  He  was  charmed, 
we  are  told,  by  the  freedom  of  thought  permitted  in  speculative  science,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, conceived  a  great  admiration  for  Lucretius,  the  Roman  poet-philosopher,  whom 
he  undertook  to  translate.  Of  this  translation,  only  a  single  passage  remains,  inter- 
calated in  the  Misanthrope  (act  ii.  scene  4).  About  1641  he  commenced  the  study  of 
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law,  and  appears  to  have  even  passed  as  an  advocate;  but  the  statement  of  Tallement 
des  Reaux  that  he  actually  ventured  into  the  precincts  of  theology,  is  generally  rejected. 
Moliere  detested  priests.  So  gay,  humorous,  and  sharp-eyed  a  humanitarian  would 
have  felt  quite  miserable  under  the  restraints  of  a  monkish  life.  In  1645  lie  suddenly 
appeared  upon  the  stage  as  member  of  a  company  of  strolling  players,  which  took 
the  name  of  the  lllustre  Tlu-utre,  and  performed  at  first  in  the  faubourgs  of  Paris,  and 
afterwards  in  the  pro\ince>.  For  the  next  12  years  we  can  only  catch  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  him.  He  was  playing  at  Nantes  and  Bordeaux  in  1648,  at  Narbonue  and 
Toulouse  in  1649,  at  Lyons  in  1653  (where  his  first  piece,  L'Etourdi,  a  comedy  of  intrigue, 
was  brought  out),  at  Lyons  and  Narbonne  again  in  1655,  at  Grenoble  during  the  carnival, 
and  also  at  Rouen  in  1658.  During  these  now  obscure  peregrinations,  he  seems,  although 
•*n  industrious  actor,  to  have  been  also  a  diligent  student.  He  read  Plautus,  Terence, 
Rabelais,  and  the  Italian  and  Spanish  comedies,  besides — without  which,  indeed,  all  the 
rest  would  have  been  of  little  avail — making  a  constant  use  of  as  quick  eyes  as  ever  glit- 
tered in  a  Frenchman's  head.  At  Paris,  by  the  powerful  recommendation  of  his  old 
-schoolfellow,  the  prince  de  Conti,  Moliere's  company  got  permission  to  act  before  the 
lvin_r.  who  was  so  highly  pleased,  that  he  allowed  them  to  establish  themselves  in  the  city 
under  the  title  of  the  Troupe  de  Monsieur.  In  1659  Moliere  brought  out  Les  Precieuses 
lUdicules,  the  fine  satire  of  which — lapsing  at  times,  however,  into  caricature — was 
instantly  perceived  and  relished.  "Courage,  Moliere!"  cried  an  old  man  on  its  first 
representation;  "voild  la  veritable  comedie"  The  old  man  was  a  prophet.  Veritable 
comedy  dated  in  France  from  that  night.  Menage,  the  critic,  is  reported  to  have  said 
to  Chapelain  the  poet,  as  they  were  going  out  of  the  theater:  "Henceforth  (as  St.  Remi 
.said  to  Clovis),  we  must  burn  what  we  have  worshiped,  and  worship  what  we  have 
burned.  In  1660  appeared  Sganarelle,  ou  le  Cocu  Imaginmre;  and  in  1661  L'Ecole  des 
M'ti'i* — partly  founded  on  the  Adelphi  of  Terence,  in  which  Moliere  completely  passes 
wit  of  the  region  of  farce  into  that  of  pure  comic  satire — and  Les  Fdcheux.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Moliere  married  Armande-Gresinde  Bejart,  either  the  sister  or  daughter  (for 
it  is  still  undetermined)  of  Madeleine  Bejart,  an  actress  of  his  troupe,  with  whom  he  had 
formerly  lived  in  what  the  French  politely  call  "intimate  relations."  That,  however, 
there  is  the  slightest  ground  for  supposing  that  the  great  comedian  incestuously  married 
liis  own  daughter,  nobody  now  believes,  though  the  revolting  calumny  was  freely  circu- 
lated even  in, Moliere's  lifetime.  His  literary  activity  continued  as  brisk  as  before. 
Among  several  pieces  belonging  to  this  year,  the  most  celebrated  is  L'Ecole  des  Femmes, 
•which  excited,  not  without  reason,  the  most  violent  indignation  among  the  clergy  and 
the  devout,  for  there  was  an  excessive  indecency  in  the  expression,  and  the  author 
indulged  in  a  caricature  of  religious  mysteries  that,  could  not  but  be  offensive.  Moliere 
defended  himself  with  incredible  audacity  in  his  Impromptu  de  Versailles.  Le  Tartufe, 
written  in  1664,  was  prohibited  from  being  brought  upon  the  stage;  but  Moliere  was 
invited  by  his  literary  friends,  Boileau  and  others,  to  read  it  in  a  semi-public  manner, 
whifh  he  did  with  the  greatest  approbation.  In  1665  Louis  XIV.  bestowed  a  pension 
of  7,000  livres  on  Moliere's  company,  which  now  called  itself  the  Troupe  du  Roi.  Next 
year  appeared  Le  Misanthrope,  the  most  artistic  of  all  his  comedies;  shortly  af  er  followed 
by  Le  Medecin  Malfjre  Lui.  When  Tartvfe  was  at  last  brought  upon  the  stage  in  1669, 
it  obtained  a  superb  success.  The  truth,  the  variety,  the  contrast  of  the  characters,  the 
exquisite  art  shown  in  the  management  of  the  incidents,  the  abundance  of  the  sentiments, 
and  the  wonderful  alternations  of  feeling — laughter,  anger,  indignation,  tenderness — make 
this,  in  the  opinion  of  most  critics,  Moliere's  masterpiece.  To  the  same  year  belongs 
L'A'cure.  In  1670  appeared  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  a  very  pleasant  satire  on  a  very 
prevalent  vice  among  wealthy  tradesmen — viz.,  the  vulgar  ambition  to  pass  for  fine  gen- 
tlemen. Then  came  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin  (1671),  followed  by  Les  Femmes  Savantta 
(1672),  full  of  admirable  passages;  and  Le  Malade  Imaginaire  (1673),  the  most  popular  if 
not  the  best  of  all  Moliere's  comedies.  While  acting  in  this  piece,  he  was  seized  with 
severe  pains,  which,  however,  he  managed  to  conceal  from  the  audience;  but  on  being 
carried  home,  hemorrhage  ensued,  and  he  expired  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  (Feb.  17,  1673). 
As  Moliere  had  died  in  a  state  of  excommunication,  and  without  having  received  the 
last  aids  of  religion — which,  however,  he  had  implored — the  archbishop  of  Paris  refused 
to  let  him  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground;  but  the  king  interfered — a  compromise  was 
effected,  and  he  was  privately  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Joseph,  being  followed  to 
the  tomb  by  a  hundred  of  his  friends  with  lighted  torches.  In  1792  his  remains  were 
transferred  to  the  museum  of  French  monuments,  from  which  they  were  removed  to 
Pere  Lachaise  in  1817.  Moliere  ranks  as  the  greatest  French  comic  dramatist — perhaps 
the  greatest  of  all  comic  dramatists.  Among  the  best  editions  of  Moliere's  works  are 
those  of  Anger  (1819-25),  Aime-Martin  (1833-36),  Moland  (1871),  and  Despois  (1874  et  *eq). 
A  complete  English  translation  of  Moliere's  works  is  that  by  Van  Laun,  in  6  vols.  (Edin. 
1875-76).  The  best  biographies  are  by  Taschereau  (1825-27),  and  Bazin  (1851).  The  books 
•devoted  to  Moliere  and  his  works  would  themselves 'form  a  large  library. 

MOLINA,  Fray  AIXXNSO  DE,  1496-1584;  b.  Spain:  entered  the  order  of  St.  Francis. 
He  went  to  Mexico  to  convert  the  natives  soon  after  the  Spanish  conquest,  and  familiar- 
ized himself  with  the  Aztec  language.  He  made  translations  into  Aztec  of  the  catechism 
and  of  a  confessional  manual.  He  also  wrote  a  grammar  of  that  language,  but  his  great 
work  is  his  Aztec-Spanish  Dictionary,  completed  in  1571. 
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MOLINA,  Louis,  a  celebrated  Spanish  Jesuit  theologian,  was  1).  at  Cuenca,  in  New- 
Castile,  in  the  year  15^5;  and  having  entered  the  Jesuit  society  in  his  ISih  year,  studied 
at  Coimbra,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Evora,  where  he  continued  to 
teach  tor  20  years,  lie  died  at  Madrid  in  1000  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  Molina's 
celebrity  is  mainly  confined  to  the  theological  schools.  His  principal  writings  are  a  com- 
mentary on  tlie  Summa  of  St.  Thomas  (Cuenca,  2  vols.  loUo);  a  minute  and  comprehen- 
sive treatise  On,  ,/uxt/i-c  itn<!  Hit/lit  (Cucnoa,  (5  vols.  1592;  reprinted  at  Mainz  in  1659);  and 
the  celebrated  treatise  on  The  Reconciliation  of  (j ran-  uml  I  n<  -  \Yiil,  which  was  printed  at 
Lisbon  in  1588,  with  an  appendix,  printed  in  the  following  year.  Although  it  is  to  the 
last-named  work  that  Molina's  celebrity  is  mainly  due,  we  must  be  content  with  a  very 
brief  notice  of  it.  The  problem  which  it  is  meant  to  resolve  is  almost  as  old  as  the  origin 
of  human  thought  itself,  and  lias  already  led,  in  the  4th  c.,  to  the  well-known  Pelagian 
controversy  (q.v.).  In  reconciling  with  the  freedom  of  man's  will  the  predestination  of 
the  elect  to  happiness,  and  of  the  reprobate  to  punishment,  Molina  asserts  that  the  pre- 
destination is  consequent  on  God's  foreknowledge  of  the  free  determination  of  man's 
will,  and,  therefore,  that  it  in  no  way  affects  the  freedom  of  the  particular  actions,  in 
requital  of  which  man  is  predestined,  whether  to  punishment  or  to  reward.  God,  in 
Molina's  view,  gives  to  all  men  sufficient  grace  whereby  to  live  virtuously,  and  merit 
happiness.  Certain  individuals  freely  co-operate  with  this  grace;  certain  others  resist  it. 
God  foresees  both  courses,  and  this  foreknowledge  is  the  foundation  of  one  or  of  the 
other  decree.  This  exposition  was  at  once  assailed  in  the  schools  on  two  grounds — first 
as  a  revival  of  the  Pelagian  heresy,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  to  place  the  efficacy  of  grace 
in  the  consent  of  man's  will,  and  thus  to  recogni/e  a  natural  power  in  man  to  elicit 
supernatural  acts;  second,  as  setting  aside  altogether  what  the  Scriptures  represent  as 
the  special  election  of  the  predestined,  by  making  each  individual,  according  as  he  freely 
accepts  or  refuses  the  grace  offered  to  all  in  common,  the  arbiter  of  his  own  predestina- 
tion or  reprobation.  Hence  arose  the  celebrated  dispute  between  the  Mori:- •  <- TS  and  the 
TIIOMISTS.  It:  was  first  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  the  inquisitor-genera!  of  Spain,  by 
whom  it  Avas  referred  to  pope  Clement  VIII.  This  pontiff,  in  1C97.  appointed  the  cele- 
brated congregation,  De  Auxilris,  to  consider  the  entire  question;  but  notwithstanding 
many  lengthened  discussions,  no  decision  was  arrived  at  during  the  life-time  of  Clement; 
and  although  the  congregation  was  continued  under  Paul  V-,  the  only  result  Avasa  decree 
in  1607  permitting  both  opinions  to  be  taught  by  their  respective  advocates,  and  pro- 
hibiting each  party  from  accusing  the  adversaries  of  heresy.  The  dispute,  in  some  of 
its  leading  features,  was  revived  in  the  Jansenist  controversy  (see  JAKSEK);  but  with  this 
striking  difference,  that  whereas  the  rigorous  Jansenists  denied  the  freedom  of  the  Avill 
when  acted  on  by  efficacious  grace,  all  the  disputants  in  the  scholastic  controversy— even 
the  Thomists — maintain  that,  in  all  circumstances,  the  Avill  remains  free,  although  they 
may  fail  to  explain  how  this  freedom  is  secured  under  the  action  of  efficacious  grace. 
See  AQUINAS. 

MOLINE',  a  t.  in  Rock  Island  co.,  111.,  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  and  on  the  line 
of  the  Western  Union,  Chicago, Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  and  the  Rockford,  Rock  Island 
and  St.  Louis  railroads;  pop.  of  township  about  6, 000.  Fine  water-power  is  obtained  by 
a  dam  reaching  from  the  shore  to  an  island  in  the  river,  and  from  20  to  25  factories  are- 
constantly  in  operation  manufacturing  steam-engines,  pumps,  plows,  paper,  and  many 
other  articles.  The  place  has  3  banks,  a  weekly  paper,  a  public  library,  many  churches, 
and  a  very  fine  public  school. 

MOLINELLA,  a  t.  in  the  province  of  Bologna,  in  n.  Italy,  between  the  Reno  and  Po 
rivers.  Pop.  10,751.  The  chief  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  cheese  and  hemp.  The 
town  was  anciently  situated  on  separate  islands  formed  by  changes  in  the  course  of  the 
Po;  these  islands  have  been  joined  and  built  over. 

MO'LINISM,  the  name  given  to  the  system  of  grace  and  election  taught  by  Louis 
Molina  (q.v.).  This  system  has  been  commonly  taught  in  the  Jesuit  schools:  but  a 
modification  of  it  was  introduced  by  the  celebrated  Spanish  divine  Suarez  (q.v.).  in  order 
to  save  the  doctrine  of  special  election.  Suarez  held,  that  although  God  gives  to  all  grace 
absolutely  sufficient  for  their  salvation,  yet  he  gives  to  the  elect  a  grace  which  is  not 
alone  in  itself  sufficient,  but  which  is  so  attempered  to  their  disposition,  their  opportuni- 
ties, and  other  circumstances,  that  they  infallibly,  although  yet  quite  freely,  yield  to  its 
influence.  This  modification  of  Molina's  system  is  called  CONGRUISM.  Molinism  must 
not  be  confounded  either  with  Pelagianism  or  semi-Pelagianism,  inasmuch  as  Molinism 
distinctly'  supposes  the  inability  of  man  to  do  any  supernatural  act  without  grace  (q.v.). 

MOLI'NO  DEL  REY.  An  outpost  of  Chapultepec,  about  2i  m.  from  the  city  of 
Mexico,  where  occurred  a  battle  Sept.  8,  1847,  between  the  American  troops  under  g<  n. 
Win  field  Scott  and  the  Mexicans  commanded  by  gen.  Santa  Anna.  Scott's  force  num- 
bered about  10,000  men;  the  Mexicans  about  7,000  picked  men,  with  a  reserve  of  12,000. 
Scott  had  captured  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  and  sat  down  under  the  Avails  of  Chapul- 
tepec from  Aug.  20  to  Sept.  7,  while  an  armistice  existed  to  enable  Nicholas  P.  Trist, 
peace  commissioner,  to  conclude  an  amicable  arrangement  if  possible.  At  the  close  of 
the  armistice,  the  peace  negotiations  having  proved  ineffectual,  Scott  attacked  Molino  del 
Rey,  which  comprised  a  number  of  massive  stone  buildings,  about  500  yards  in  extent, 
commanded  by  the  defenses  of  the  great  fortified  castle  of  Chapultepec,  where  Avere 
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14,000  Mexicans.  This  position  had  been  originally  a  flour-mill  (molino),  and  was  after- 
wards a  foundry  for  the  manufacture  of  arms,  and  now  a  fortress  defended  by  Mexican 
"veterans.  It  was  attacked  by  Scott  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  8,  and,  though  the  battle  was 
a  hard-fought  one  on  both  sides,  it  was  carried  by  storm  on  the  same  day,  thus  opening 
the  way  to  the  capture  of  Chapultepec  and  the  city  of  Mexico. 

MOLINOS,  MICHAKI,  DK,  was  b.  of  noble  parentage  at  Patacina,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Aragon,  Dec.  21,  1627.  lie  received  holy  orders  and  was  educated' at  Pampeluna,  and 
afterwards  at  Coimbra,  at  which  university  he  obtained  his  theological  degree.  After  a 
career  of  considerable  distinction  in  his  native  country,  Molinos  went  to  Home,  where 
lie  soon  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  director  of  conscience  and  a  master  of  the  spirit- 
ual life.  His  private  character  was  in  keeping  with  this  public  reputation.  He  steadily 
declined  all  ecclesiastical  preferment,  and  confined  himself  entirely  to  his  duties  in  the 
confessional,  and  in  the  direction  of  souls.  An  ascetical  treatise  which  lie  published, 
under  the  title  of  The  Spiritual  Guide,  added  largely  to  the  popularity  which  he  had 
acquired  in  his  personal  relations;  but  there  were  not  wanting  many  who,  in  the  spe- 
cious, but  visionary  principles  of  this  work,  discovered  the  seeds  of  a  dangerous  and 
seductive  error.  Among  these,  the  celebrated  preacher,  F.  Segneri,  was  the  first  who 
ventured  publicly  to  call  them  into  question;  but  his  strictures  were,  by  the  friends  of 
Molinos,  ascribed  to  jealousy  of  the  influence  which  Molinos  had  acquired  with  the 
people.  By  degrees,  however,  reports  unfavorable  to  the  practical  results  of  this  teach- 
ing, and  even  to  the  personal  conduct  and  character  of  Molinos  or  of  his  followers, 
began  to  find  circulation;  and  eventually,  in  the  year  1685,  he  was  cited  before  the  holy 
office,  and  submitted  to  close  imprisonment  and  examination.  In  addition  to  the  opin- 
ions contained  in  his  book,  a  prodigious  mass  01  papers  and  letters,  to  the  number,  it  is 
^.•iid,  of  20,000,  found  in  his  house,  were  produced  against  him,  and  he  was  himself 
rigorously  examined  as  to  his  opinions.  The  result  of  the  trial  was  a  solemn  condemna- 
tion of  68  propositions,  partly  extracted  from  his  Spiritual  Guide,  partly,  it  would 
appear,  drawn  from  his  papers  or  his  personal  professions.  These  doctrines  Molinos 
was  required  publicly  to  abjure,  and  he  was  himself  sentenced  to  close  imprisonment,  in 
which  he  was  detained  until  his  death  in  1696,  when  he  had  entered  on  his  70th  year. 
The  opinions  imputed  tc  Molinos  may  be  described  as  an  exaggeration  of  the  worst  and 
most  objectionable  principles  of  quietism  (q.v.).  According" to  the  propositions  which 
were  condemned  by  the  inquisition,  Molinos  pushed  to  such  an  extreme  the  contempla- 
tive repose  which  is  the  common  characteristic  of  quietism,  as  to  teach  the  utter  indif- 
ference of  the  soul,  in  a  state  of  perfect  contemplation,  to  all  external  things,  and  its 
entire  independence  of  the  outer  world,  even  of  the  actions  of  the  very  body  which  it 
•animates;  insomuch  that  this  internal  perfection  is  compatible  with  the  worst  external 
•excesses.  These  consequences  are  by  no  means  openly  avowed  in  the  Spiritual  Guide, 
but  they  appear  to  follow  almost  necessarily  from  some  of  its  maxims,  and  they  are  said 
to  have  been  plainly  contained  in  the  papers  of  Molinos,  which  were  produced  at  his 
trial,  and  to  have  been  admitted  by  himself.  After  the  death  of  Molinos,  no  further 
trace  of  his  teaching  appears  in  Italy,  but  it  was  revived  in  more  than  on«  form  ip 
France. 

MOL  LAH,  among  the  Turks,  is  the  title  of  a  superior  judge.  The  mollahs  are  divided 
;into  two  classes:  the  first  of  these,  four  in  number,  from  whom  the  mollahs  at  the  court 
of  the  padishah  are  elected,  possesses  jurisdiction  over  the  more  important  pashaliks 
•(Adrianople,  Brusa,  Damascus,  Cairo);  and  the  second,  who  only  hold  their  office  for 
the  space  of  a  lunar  month  at  a  time,  and  the  lowest  rank  of  whom  is  formed  by  the 
naibs,  over  the  inferior  provinces,  towns,  and  villages.  The  mollah  is  an  expounder  of 
civil  and  criminal  law,  and  of  the  religion  of  the  state;  he  is  therefore  necessarily  both  a 
lawyer  and  an  ecelesiastic.  Under  him  is  the  cadi  or  judge,  who  administers  the  law, 
.itud  superior  to  him  are  the  kadhiasker  and  the  mufti  (q.v.).  They  all  are,  however,  sub- 
ject to  the  sheikh  al  islam  or  supreme  mufti.  In  Persia,  the  office  of  mollah  is  similar 
to  what  it  is  in  Turkey;  but  his  superior  is  there  the  "sadr,"  or  chief  of  the  mollahs.  In 
the  states  of  Turkistan,  the  mollahs  have  the  whole  government  in  their  hands. 

MOLLASSE,  an  extensive  miocene  or  middle  tertiary  deposit,  occupying  the  central 
iake-region  of  Switzerland  between  the  Alps  and  the  Jura.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  loose 
sand,  but  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  it  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  conglomerate  called 
' '  Nagel-flue, "  which  is  said  to  attain  the  astonishing  thickness  of  from  6,000  to  8,000  ft. 
in  the  Righi,  near  Lucerne,  and  in  the  Speer,  near  Wesen.  The  mollasse  contains  a  few 
shells  and  some  vegetable  remains,  among  which  are  several  palms. 

MOLLER,  GEORG,  1784-1852;  b.  Hanover;  studied  architecture  in  Carlsruhe  and 
Italy.  After  his  return  from  Italy  he  was  appointed  government  architect  to  the  grand 
duchy  of  Darmstadt,  He  designed  the  ducal  palace  at  Wiesbaden,  and  a  number  of  the 
public  buildings  as  well  as  private  residences  at  Darmstadt,  He  discovered  the  orig- 
inal design  of  the  Cologne  cathedral,  the  two  towers  of  which  have  been  finished  in 
accordance  with  his  published  fac-simile  of  that  design.  His  most  important  publications 
are:  Monuments  of  German  Art  and  Monuments  of  German  Architecture. 

MOLLITIES  OSSIUM,  or  OSTEOMALACIA,  a  destructive  disease  of  the  bones,  char- 
.acterized  by  softening  and  fragility.  It  has  been  carefully  studied  by  Curling,  Solly, 
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Stanley,  Maclntyre,  and  Litzmann,  and  also  by  Paget  and  Dalrymple.  The  bones 
become  bent,  their  extremities  swollen,  and  their  shafts  broken  in  various  parts  of  the 
body.  No  callus  follows  the  fracture  as  in  healthy  bone,  and  in  consequence  the  body 
of  the  patient  becomes  much  distorted.  On  examining  the  bones  after  death,  they  are 
found  lijrht,  soft,  and  griliy  to  the  fed;  exceedingly  brittle,  and  of  a  reddish  brown 
color.  Cavities  of  various  sizes,  and  of  a  round  or  oval  shape,  are  also  found,  usually 
tilled  with  an  oily,  reddish,  grumous  fluid,  but  sometimes  with  clear  serum.  The  red, 
grumoiis  matter  exhibits  a  cell  development,  aud  bolly  regards  it  as  a  subsequent  mor- 
bid product,  aud  not  simply  altered  fatty  matter  colored  with  blood.  Dalrymple  found 
caudate  corpuscles  in  it,  and  regards  it  as  malignant,  in  which  opinion  others  agree. 
Yirchow,  however,  considers  thai  the  peculiar  cellular  condition  results  from  retrograde- 
conversion  of  osseous  into  medullary  substance.  Paget  regards  moilities  ossium  as. 
including  two  diseases — one  more  common  in  England,  attended  with  fatty  degeneration, 
and  another  called  o*trt>i>tji'ixix  by  the  Germans,  in  which  there  is  Dimply  removal  of 
earthy  matter,  and  more  common  in  Germany  and  France.  He  also  believes  the  Eng- 
lish affection  generally  attacks  the  bones  of  the  extremities,  while  that  form  more  often 
seen  on  the  continent  attacks  the  bones  of  the  trunk.  The  cause  of  moilities  ossium  is 
rather  obscure,  but  is  frequently  connected  with  rheumatic  symptoms.  In  some  cases  a 
connection  has  been  traced  to  syphilis.  The  physiological  conditions  which  accompany 
it  are  those  of  mal-nutrition  generally,  abnormal  digestion,  assimilation,  and  disassimila- 
tion.  It  is  a  disease  of  adults,  rarely  attacking  persons  under  20  years  of  age,  and  the 
aged  are  also  not  exempt.  Its  subjects  are  more  often  females  than  males,  and,  in  a. 
majority  of  cases,  it  is  connected  -viih  the  child-bearing  state.  Of  131  cases  collected 
by  Litzmann  of  Kiel,  there  were  85  ±-jmales  iu  whom  the  disease  occurred  during  preg- 
nancy, or  was  modified  by  it.  Of  the  remaining  cases  46  were  females  and  11  were 
males.  According  to  the"  same  authority,  the  seat  of  the  disease  varies  as  it  occurs 
within  the  child-bearing  period  or  not.  In  the  85  child-bearing  women  the  whole  skele- 
ton was  affected  in  6  cases  only,  and  all  the  bones  except  those  of  the  head  in  two; 
whilst  in  the  46  other  cases  not  connected  with  the  child-bearing  period,  all  parts  of  the 
skeleton  were  diseased  in  21.  and  all  the  bones  except  those  of  the  head  in  6.  The  urine 
always  contains  large  quantities  of  earthy  matter,  chiefly  phosphate  of  lime,  which  has- 
been  absorbed  from  the  bony  tissue  and  eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  The  pelvis,  or 
chamber  of  the  kidney,  is  sometimes  filled  with  phosphatic  accretions,  forming  a  solid 
calculus.  At  the  commencement  of  the  disease  the  diagnosis  is  very  difficult,  as  the 
symptoms  simulate  those  of  rheumatism.  It  is  important,  however,  to  make  the  dis- 
tinction as  soon  as  possible,  which  may  be  done  as  soon  as  the  phosphatic  condition? 
of  the  urine  is  manifested.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  rickets,  as  the  latter  is- 
peculiarly  a  disease  of  childhood,  and  has  no  tendency  to  spontaneous  fracture  of  the 
bones.  The  treatment  offers  little  encouragement,  although  judiciously  selected  tonics, 
will  sometimes  afford  temporary  relief,  and  arrest  for  a  short  time  the  progress  of  tiie 
disease;  but  its  tendency  is  progressive.  In  the  latter  stages  opiates  are  indicated  to- 
relieve  pain  and  produce  sleep,  and,  with  wine  or  other  stimulants,  are  the  only  medicines 
required. 

MOLLTTS'CA,  one  of  the  great  animal  sub-kingdoms,  including  so  wide  a  range  of  dis- 
tinct forms  that  it  is  difficult  to  frame  a  definition  that  shall  be  applicable  to  all  of  them. 
The  lowest  forms,  termed  polyzoa  (q.v.)  or  bryozoa,  present  so  strong  a  resemblance  to- 
zoophytes,  that  until  recently  they  were  associated  with  the  latter;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  some  of  the  most  highly  organized  of  this  sub-kingdom,  the  cephalopoda,  t hero- 
is  a  decided  approximation  towards  the  vertebrated  series,  as  is  shown  by  the  pn  - 
of  a  rudimentary  cartilaginous  skeleton,  and  by  a  peculiarity  in  the  development  of  t  he- 
embryo.  The  bilateral  symmetry  of  external  form  which  is  almost  universal  in  articu- 
lated and  vertebrated  animals,  is  here  seldom  met  with;  and  taking  them  as  a  whole, 
the  mollusca  are  characterized  by  the  absence  rather  than  by  the  presence  of  any  definite 
form.  The  bodies  of  these  animals  are  always  of  a  soft  consistence — a  property  to> 
which  they  owe  their  name,  which  was  devised  for  them  by  Cuvier,  before  whose  time 
they  were  included  in  the  Vermes  of  Linuseus's  arrangement.  The  shell,  when  it  exists, 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  exo-skeleton  giving  attachment  to  muscles,  and  regulating 
the  form  of  the  animal,  but  merely  as  an  appendage  designed  for  the  protection  of  the 
body  from  which  it  derives  its  shape;  indeed,  it  is  only  where  the  body  is  uncovered  by 
a  shell,  or  where  the  locomotive  organs  can  be  projected  beyond  it,  that  any  active  move- 
ments can  be  effected.  The  whole  fabric  is  inclosed  in  a  thick,  soft,  flexible  skin,  called 
the  mantle,  and  it  is  on  the  surface  of  this  envelope  that  the  shell  is  formed  by  the  devel- 
opment and  subsequent  calcification  of  epithelial  cells.  In  many  of  the  mollusca  the 
shell  is  composed  of  a  single  piece,  which  is  usually  a  spiral  tube,  closed,  at  one  end, 
and  gradually  increasing  in  size  towards  the  open  extremity,  from  which  the  animal  i» 
able  to  protrude  itself.  Shells  of  this  description  are  called  unimltes.  In  others,  the 
shell  is  composed  of  two  pieces  or  valves,  attached  to  each  other  at  one  point  by  a  hinge, 
•which  is  furnished  with  an  ela.-tic  ligament  that  serves  to  open  the  valves,  \\hen  it  is  not 
opposed  by  the  action  of  the  adductor  muscles,  whose  office  it  is  to  keep  the  shell  closed. 
Shells  of  this  kind  are  termed  bitalces.  These  differences  in  the  character  of  the  shell 
Correspond  with  differences  in  the  conformation  of  the  animals  inhabiting  them.  The 
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bivalve  mollusca  exhibit  no  traces  of  a  head,  and  hence  are  termed  acephalous  mollusca; 
while  the  univalves  have  a  distinct  head,  provided  with  organs  of  the  special  senses,  and 
hence,  by  way  of  distinction,  some  writers  have  termed  them  cephalophora  (or  head- 
bearing)."  Many  mollusca  are  altogether  unprovided  with  a  shell,  or  have  only  a  smalJ 
calcareous  plate  embedded  within  the  mantle.  These  are  termed  naked  mollusca.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  young  mollusc,  while  still  in  the  egg,  is  almost  always  fur- 
nished with  a  delicate  pellucid  shell,  even  when  it  is  ultimately  to  be  naked,  in  which, 
case  the  embryonic  shell  is  cast  off  soon  after  the  animal  makes  its  escape  from  the  egg. 
For  the  mode  of  formation,  etc.,  of  the  shell,  see  SHELL. 

The  movements  of  many  of  the  mollusca  are  executed  by  means  of  a  muscular  struc- 
ture concentrated  in  some  particular  part  or  parts  of  the  mantle,  and  termed  the  foot.  In 
some  (the  gasteropoda),  the  foot  forms  a  sort  of  flattened  disk,  by  the  alternate  contractioii 
and  expansion  of  different  parks  by  which  the  animal  can  slowly  crawl  forwards;  whilst  in. 
others  (the  free-moving  bivalves)  it  is  a  tongue-like  organ,  which  can  be  protruded 
between  the  valves,  and  by  its  sudden  extension,  after  being  previously  bent  upon  itself, 
can  enable  its  possessor  (the  common  cockle,  for  example)  to  take  considerable  leaps. 
The  foot  is  also  the  agent  by  means  of  which  certain  species  burrow  in  the  sand  or  mud, 
and  others  bore  into  the  solid  rock.  Many  mollusca,  however,  are  firmly  attached  to  a 
single  spot,  except  during  their  larval  state;  and  as  they  do  not  require  a  foot,  we  find  it 
either  altogether  undeveloped  (as  in  the  oyster),  or  serving  to  support  a  glandular  organ, 
from  which  filaments  of  silky  or  horny  matter,  (called  the  byssus)  are  secreted,  which 
serve  to  attach  the  animal  (the  common  mussel,  for  example)  to  rocks,  stones,  etc., 
beneath  the  water.  Many  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  mollusca  present  modes  of  locomo- 
tion altogether  independent  of  a  foot,  as,  for  example,  the  biphora,  which  are  described 
in  the  article  TUNIC  ATA;  those  bivalves  which  possess  a  branchial  or  respiratory- 
chamber,  into  which  water  is  drawn,  and  again  expelled  by  muscular  action,  a  recoil 
being  thus  produced  which  serves  to  drive  the  animal  through  the  water;  the  pteropoda 
(q.v.),  which  are  furnished  with  a  pair  of  broad  flattened  fins  (which  may  possibly  be 
regarded  as  a  modified  foot)  at  the  sides  of  the  head,  by  means  of  which  they  swim  with 
tolerable  rapidity;  and  the  cephalopoda,  in  which  the  mouth  is  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  arms,  which  serve  not  only  as  organs  of  motion,  but  for  the  capture  of  prey. 

The  nervous  system  in  the  mollusca  is  developed  in  accordance  with  two  distinct 
types.  In  the  lowest  group  of  this  sub-kingdom  (the  molluscoids),  there  is  only  a  single 
ganglion  with  afferent  and  efferent  fibers  radiating  in  every  direction;  while  in  the  higher 
groups  there  are  several  ganglia  lying  somewhat  irregularly  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  and  communicating  by  nervous  threads  with  a  larger  mass  placed  in  the  head,  or 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  oesophagus.  This  mass  consists  of  several  ganglia,  which 
from  their  position  are  termed  supracesophageal,  and  is  united  by  filaments  with  other 

finglia  lying  below  the  oesophagus,  so  as  to  form  a  ring  or  collar  around  that  organ, 
he  supraoesophageal  ganglia  furnish  the  nerves  to  the  special  organs  of  the  senses. 
Most  of  the  mollusca  possess  special  organs  of  touch  in  the  form  of  lips  or  of  special  lobes 
around  the  mouth;  of  tentacles  or  arms  upon  the  head,  or  of  cirrhi  upon  other  parts  of 
the  body;  and  in  addition  to  these  special  organs,  the  skin  appears  to  possess  considera- 
ble sensibility.  When  tentacles  are  present,  they  are  either  two  or  four  in  number;  and 
they  can  be  protruded  and  retracted  at  pleasure,  as  every  one  must  have  noticed  in  the 
case  of  these  organs  (popularly  known  as  horns)  in  the  snail.  Organs  of  sight  are  not 
universally  present.  In  many  mollusca  there  is  only  a  single  rudimentary  eye,  while  in 
others  there  is  a  large  number  of  imperfect  eyes  (termed  ocelli),  which  do  not  of  necessity 
lie  in  the  region  of  the  head.  In  the  higher  mollusca  there  are  two  eyes,  sometimes 
placed  directly  on  the  head,  and  sometimes  on  the  tentacles;  and  in  the  highest  group 
(the  cephalopods)  the  eyes  are  as  fully  developed  as  in  fishes. 

Organs  of  hearing,  in  a  simple  form,  are  almost  always  present.  They  usually  consist 
of  round  vesicles  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cesophageal  ring,  from  which  they  receive 
a  nervous  filament.  They  contain  a  clear  fluid  and  a  small  concretion  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  which  is  sometimes  roundish,  and  sometimes  of  a  crystalline  form,  and  is  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  vibration,  in  consequence  of  ciliary  action  hi  the  interior  of  the 
vesicle.  "Whether  there  are  any  special  organs  of  smell  and  taste  in  the  mollusca  is  still 
undecided. 

The  organs  of  vegetative  life  (of  digestion,  circulation,  etc.)  are  much  more  fully 
developed  in  the  mollusca  than  those  of  animal  life.  The  alimentary  canal,  which  pre- 
sents almost  every  variety  of  form  from  a  simple  cavity  to  a  complicated  intestine,  is 
always  provided  with  two  distinct  openings,  a  mouth  and  an  anus,  the  latter  being  often 
situated  (as  in  the  gasteropoda  and  pteropoda)  on  the  right  side  of  the  anterior  part  of 
the  body.  The  liver  is  always  present,  existing  in  a  mere  rudimentary  form  in  the 
polyzoa,  constituting  a  large  part  of  the  body  in  the  acephalous  bivalve  mollusca  (as  the 
mussel  and  cockle),  and  a  still  larger  part  in  the  gasteropoda  (as  the  snail),  while  in 
the  cephalopoda  it  is  constructed  upon  nearly  the  same  plan  as  in  fishes.  Other  secret- 
ing organs,  such  as  salivary  glands,  pancreas,  and  urinary  organs,  are  also  present  in  the 
more  highly  developed  mollusca. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  effected  (except  in  the  polyzoa)  by  means  of  a  distinct 
heart,  which  usually  communicates  with  a  regular,  closed  vascular  system;  but  in  some 
cases  the  venous  system  is  imperfect,  and  the  blood  which  has  been  transmitted  by  the 
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arteries  to  the  system  in  general  is  not  confined  within  distinct,  vessels,  but  meanders 
through  sinuses  or  passages  excavated  in  the  tissues,  and  through  them  it  reaches  the 
respiratory  apparatus,  uhence  il  is  transmitted  by  closed  vessels  (veins)  to  the  heart. 
The  blood  is  nearly  colorless  (sometimes  of  light  blue  or  green  tint),  and  contains  but 
few  lluating  corpuscles.  In  ail  but  the  very  lowest  mollusea  there  is  a  distinct  respira- 
tory apparatus,  which,  excepting  in  the  case  of  the  terrestrial  gasteropoda  (as,  for 
example,  the  snail),  is  constructed  with  a  view  to  aquatic  respiration,  and  is  composed 
of  bmncldce,  or  gills.  These  branchiae  usually  consist  of  a  series  of  membranous  plates 
arranged  like  the  leaves  of  a  book  or  the  teetli  of  a  comb),  over  which  the  water  flows. 
They  are  sometimes  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  but  are  most  commonly  inclosed 
within  the  mantle,  or  placed  in  a  cavity  in  its  interior  called  the  branchial  or  respiratory 
chamber.  In  many  of  the  bivalves,  the  openings  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  water  are 
prolonged  into  tube.-  or  syphons,  which  are  sometimes  of  considerable  length;  the' tube 
through  which  the  water  enters  being  termed  the  oral  syphon,  while  that  through  which 
it  escapes  is  termed  the  anal  syphon.  In  all  the  aquatic  mollusea  except  the  cephalop- 
oda, the  renewal  of  the  water  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  gills  is  mainly  due  to 
ciliary  action.  In  the  air-breathing  gasteropodous  mollusea  (of  which  the  snails  and 
slugs  are  well-known  examples),  there  is  a  pulmonary  sac  or  bag  into  which  the  air 
penetrates  by  an  opening  on  the  right  side  of  the  body  near  the  neck. 

There  are  considerable  differences  in  the  modes  of  propagation  of  the  mollusea.  In 
the  molluscoids — the  polyzoa  and  tunlcata — there  is  both  propagation  by  gemination 
(like  that  of  zoophytes,  q.v.)  and  sexual  reproduction,  the  sexes  being  distinct  in  the 
polyzoa,  and  united  in  the  same  individual  (constituting  hermaphroditism,  q.v.)  in 
the  tunicata.  In  the  lamcllibranchiata,  or  bivalve  mollusea,  and  in  the  cephalopoda,  the 
sexes  are  separate;  while  in  the  gasteropoda  the  sexes  are  most  commonly  separate, 
although  a  considerable  number  are  hermaphrodites,  which,  however,  require  mutual 
impregnation  to  fertilize  the  ova.  The  eggs  vary  greatly  in  form ;  in  some  cases  they 
are  laid  separately,  but  most  commonly  they  are  agglutinated  together  in  a  mass,  while 
in  some  marine  species  many  eggs  are  inclosed  in  a  leathery  capsule,  while  numerous 
capsules  are  united  to  form  a  large  mass.  A  comparatively  few  mollusea  produce 
living  offspring,  the  ova  being  retained  in  the  oviduct  until  the  extrusion  of  the  young 
animals. 

The  mollusea  are  widely  diffused  through  time  and  space.  They  were  amongst  the 
earliest  animal  inhabitants  of  our  globe,  and  are  ever}' where  found  in  fresh  and  salt 
water  (except  at  great  depths),  and  in  every  latitude  of  the  earth.  The  great  majority 
are  marine  animals,  and  it  is  in  the  tropical  regions  that  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
forms  are  developed.  It  is  impossible  to  form  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
number  of  mollusea.  According  to  Leunis  (Synopsis  der  drei  Naturreiclie  ;  enter  Theil, 
1860,  p.  77),  there  are  16,732  living,  and  4,590  fossil  species,  exclusive  of  polyzoa;  and 
it  is  probable  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  naked  or  shell-less  mollusea  is  yet 
known. 

The  uses  of  many  species  of  mollusea  for  food  are  too  well  known  to  require  notice, 
and  as  bait  for  fishing,  mussels  and  some  other  mollusea  are  of  great  value. 

The  animals  of  this  sub-kingdom  are  divisible  into  the  molluscoids  and  the.  true  mol- 
lusea, the  former  being  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the  very  low  development  of 
the  nervous  system,  which  is  composed  of  only  a  single  ganglion,  giving  off  nerves  in 
different  directions,  and  by  their  propagating"  by  gemmation.  The  molluscoids  are 
divisible  into:  Class  1.  POLYZOA  or  BRYOZOA.  Examples — PlumatcUa,  Mustra.  Class 

2.  TUNICATA.     Examples— Aacidia,  Salpa.     The  true  mollusea  are  divisible  into:  Class 

3.  BRACHIOPODA  or  PALLIOBRANCHIATA.     Example — Terebratuld.     Class  4.   LAMELLJ- 
BRANCHIATA.     Examples — Oyster,  Mussel,  Cockle.     Class  5.  GASTEROPODA.     Examples — 
Snail,  Coiory,  Limpet,  Doris.     Class  6.  PTEROPODA.     Examples — Clio,  Hyalea.     Class  7. 
CEPHALOPODA.      Examples — Cuttle-fish,  Nautilus.    The  distinctive  characters  of  these 
classes  are  given  in  separate  articles. 

The  literature  of  this  subject  is  very  extensive.  Amongst  the  most  important  works 
on  the  mollusea  generally  may  be  mentioned  Cuvier,  Memoires  pour  servir  a  VHistoire  et 
a  I'Anatomie  des  Mollusques  avec  35  pi.  (Paris,  1817,  4to);  Lamarck,  Hist.  ?,'ut.  dc*  Aui- 
mau.c  sans  Vertebres,  2d  edit.,  par  Deshayes  et  Milne-Edwards  (11  vols.  8vo);  Wood- 
ward, Manual  of  tJie  Mollusea  ;  and  the  third  volume  of  Bronn's  great  work,  published 
at  Leipsic  in  1861,  entitled  Classen  und  Ordnunr/en  des  Tliierreichs  ;  while  for  informa- 
tion on  the  mollusea  of  Great  Britain,  the  reader  is  especially  referred  to  Forbes  and 
Hanley,  Molluscous  Animals  and  their  Shells  (4  vols.  8vo);  Gosse,  A  Manual  of  Marine 
Zoology  for  the  British  Isles;  and  Alder  and  Hancock,  Nudibranchiate  Mollusea  (published 
by  the  Ray  society). 

Fossil  Mollusea. — The  hard  shells  of  most  Mollusea  fit  them  for  long  preservation,  and 
make  them  the  most  frequent  organic  remains  in  the  fossiliferous  rocks  from  the  Silurian 
upv.-ards.  The  tunicata  and  the  nudibranchiate  gasteropods,  having  no  hard  parts  that 
could  be  preserved,  are  without  fossil  representatives;  the  glassy  and  translucent  fragile 
shell  of  the  pteropoda  is  only  known  fossil  from  a  few  species  in  the  tertiary  strata; 
unless,  indeed,  the  comparatively  large  forms  (c,onnalarta  and  theca)  from  the  older  rocks 
have  been  rightly  referred  to  this  order,  The  remaining  four  orders — the  cephalopoda, 
gasteropoda,  brachiopoda,  and  lamellibranchiata — have  existed  together  from  the  earliest 
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period.  TIIL-  tetrabranchiate  cephalopoda  were  developed  in  great  profusion  :i::d  variety 
in  the  pa)c-)/uio  and  secondary  periods;  and  as  tliey  decreased,  the  dibrauchiate  group 
took  their  place,  and  continued  to  increase  in  numbers  until  it  n-ached  its  greatest  devel- 
opment in  the  seas  of  our  own  day.  Of  the  chambered  shells  like  the  pearly  nautilus,  it 
is  estimated  that  over  1400  species  are  known,  of  which  only  five  or  six  exist  in  the 
ocean  now;  the  cuttle-fishes  and  squids,  on  the  other  hand,  are  represented  in  the  second- 
ary and  Ternary  rocks  by  about  100  species,  while  at  least  twice  as  many  are  known  as 
living  spi 

The  living  gasteropoda  exceed  the  fossil  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  3.  This  dispropor- 
tion will  appear  greater  when  we  remember  that  the  fauna  of  the  prest-nt  seas  is  set 
against  the  ''.nuias  of  some  thirty  different  periods,  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we 
can  never  be  acquainted  with  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  entire  animal  life  of  any  by;,a-t 
age.  Almost  contemporaneous  with  the  first  living  organisms,  this  group  has  gone  on 
increasing  to  the  present  time,  wticn  the  numbers  are  so  great  that  more  than  8,000  living 
species  have  been  recorded.  A  genus  of  air-breathing  univalves  has  been  described  by 
Lyell,  from  the  c^al-mrasures  of  Nova  Scotia.  A  single  species  —  a  modern-looking  j>/<>/*a 
—has  been  obtained  from  the  Pun.eck  limestone,  the  newest  of  the  secondary  rocks. 
They  are  more  frequent  in  tertiary  beds. 

The  brachiono.ia,  or  lamp-shells,  like  the  nautilus  group,  have  their  history  chiefly 
written  in  the  rocky  tablets  of  the  earth.  Of  1300  known  species,  only  75  are  living,  and 
these  are  comparatively  rare,  or  are  at  least  found  in  inaccessible  localities,  whereas,  in 
periods  of  the  earth's  history,  as  wlwn  the  chalk  and  mountain  limestone  beds  were 
b  'ing  formed,  and  especially  during  the  Devonian  period,  the  individuals  abounded  to 
an  enormous  extent.  The  geuus  lii/yu'a,  seven  species  of  winch  live  in  the  modern  seas, 
can  be  traced  through  the  intervening  strata,  ilo\vn  to  the  first  fossil  iferous  bed,  to  which, 
indeed,  it  gives  the  name  of  "lingula  bed;"  but  this  species,  though  externally  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  existing  shll.  has  a  pedicel  groove  in  the  ventral  valve  —  a  char- 
acter sufficient,  perhaps,  for  the  establishment  of  a  different  genus.  Indeed,  none  of  the 
genera  of  the  paleozoic  rocks  still  exist;  the  want  of  exact  information  is  the  only  excuse 
for  the  continued  application  of  the  names  of  recent  genera  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  globe. 

The  conchifera  have  been  gradually  increasing  in  numbers  and  importance  from  the 
earliest  period,  and  they  attain  their  maximum  development  in  the  existing  seas.  The 
more  simple  forms,  with  an  open  mantle,  are  common  in  the  paleozoic  strata;  the 
siphonated  families,  unknown  in  the  older  rocks,  appear  in  considerable  number  in  the 
secondary  strata,  and  continue  to  increase  upwards.  The  recent  species  number  about 
3,000,  while  the  fossil  are  nearly  twice  as  many. 

MOLLUSCOIDA,  a  division  of  the  sub-kingdom  Mollusca  (q.  v.),  also  in  the  article 

'  ANIMALS. 


MOLL'WITZ,  a  villaga  of  Prussian  Silesia,  in  the  government  of  Breslau,  seven  m.  w. 
of  Brieg.  Pop.  619.  To  the  e.  of  it  lies  the  celebrated  battle-field  where  Frederick  II. 
of  Prussia  gained  his  first  victory  over  the  Austraius  under  marshal  Neipperg,  April  10, 
1741.  A.ccording  to  the  usual  account,  Frederick,  on  seeing  his  right  wing  and  center 
thrown  into  confusion  and  routed,  p:it  spurs  to  his  charger,  and  fled  from  the  field;  but 
the  advance  of  three  battalions  of  Prussian  infantry  stopped  the  Austrians,  while  by  this 
time  marshal  Schwerin,  who  commanded  on  the  Prussian  left,  routed  the  Austrian  right 
wing,  and  compelled  the  whole  to  retreat.  The  Austrians  suffered  immense  loss  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  immediate  result  of  this  victory  was  an  alliance 
betveen  France  and  Prussia,  to  dissolve  which  Austria  was  compelled  to  surrender  the 
province  of  Silesia  to  Frederick,  in  1742. 

MOLLY  MAGUIRES,  a  secret  order  which  existed  in  1854-77,  and  probably  still 
exists,  in  the  anthracite  coal  mining  region  of  north-eastern  Pennsylvania.  Here  400 
collieries  employed  60,000  men;  Americans,  Germans,  A\relshmen,  Englishmen,  and 
Swedes  comprising  one-half  the  number,  the  remainder  being  Irish.  Among  the  latter 
half  originated,  in  the  locality  named,  the  order  of  Molly  Maguires,  a  branch  of  the 
"ribbonmen"  of  Ireland.  The  order,  however,  had  a  much  wider  existence,  and  is 
alleged  to  have  been  affiliated  with  the  "ancient  order  of  Hibernians,"  elsewhere  a 
peaceable  and  reputable  organization.  Until  1865  and  '66  the  order  of  Molly  Maguires 
had  not  become  generally  known  for  the  murders  and  other  brutalities  which  then  dis- 
tinguished it.  In  1875,  having  gained  control  of  a  combination  which  forced  a  general 
strike  in  the  coal-regions,  it  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  ascendency  in  the  councils  of  the 
miners,  and  from  that  period  was  prominent  in  assassinations  and  other  outrages,  com- 
mitted usually  on  the  persons  and  against  the  property  of  justices  of  the  peace,  police 
officers,  and  mining  bosses.  The  number  of  murders"  increased  between  1869  and  '71, 
and  fell  off  after  the  latter  year,  and  until  that  of  the  great  strike  of  1875.  According 
to  some  of  those  who  made  an  investigation  into  the  antecedents  of  the  Molly  Maguires, 
they  originated  in  the  trade-unions,  and  not  in  the  A.  O.  H.  or  among  the  ribbonmen. 
None  but  Catholic  Irishmen  or  their  descendants  were  admitted  to  membership:  the 
order  was  organized  in  divisions,  each  having  a  chief  official  known  as  a  "body-master;" 
and  there  were  signs  and  passwords  to  enable  members  to  distinguish  each  other.  These 
.signs  and  passwords  were  given  to  the  members  by  the  body-masters,  who  received 
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th- in  from  the  county  delegate,  who  got  them  from  the  state  delegate,  to -whom  they 
were  furnished  by  the  national  delegate  or  national  board  in  ]SYw  York  city:  to  the  latter 
they  caine  quarterly  from  Ireland,  by  the  hands  of  the  steward  of  one  of  the  transatlantic 
steamships.  A  central  and  governing  organization  known  as  "The  Board  of  Erin  "  was 

his  held  quarterly  meetings  in   England, 
nifications  of  this  order  in  Pennsylvania, 

.,«•*•,  ,v  ..nc,  j,»c,<_iv-  i*ui.«iii  uuiiug  u»t,  tiiuio  wi.  mv,  Molly  Maguires  in  1877  that  one  of  their 
body-masters  in  the  Pottsville  district  held  the  high  office  of  county  commissioner.  The 
final  exposure,  capture,  and  punishment  of  the  Molly  Maguircs  was  largely  due  to  the 
energy  and  determination  of  Franklin  B.  Gowcn,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  railroad  co.  and  coal  co. ;  through  the  immediate  instrumentality  of  James 
McParlau,  a  detective,  who  joined  the  Molly  Maguircs,  became  acquainted  with  their 
members  and  the  secrets  of  their  organization,  and  was  at  length  enabled  to  afford  infor- 
mation which  disclosed  the  names  of  criminals  connected  with  a  majority  of  the  mur- 
ders committed  by  the  order.  A  large  number  were  apprehended,  tried,  and  condemned, 
and  their  execution — that  of  a  number  of  them  occurring  on  the  same  day — so  alarmed 
the  members  of  the  order  that  it  ceased  to  possess  any  extended  influence. 

MOLO,  a  city  of  the  Philippine  islands,  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  4  m.  fronx 
Iloilo.  See  PHILIPPINES.  In  ancient  times,  it  was  a  Chinese  colony,  and  is  now  occu- 
pied by  Mestizos  and  their  descendants,  most  of  them  having  a  mixture  of  Chinese  blood. 
Pop.  16,000. 

MOLOCH  (more  correctly  MOLECH),  also  MILKOM,  MALKOM  (their  king),  from  Ileb. 
Melech,  king,  the  chief  Ammonite  deity  (the  Chemosh  of  the  Moabites),  whose  worship 
consisted  chiefly  of  human  sacrifices,  purifications,  and  ordeals  by  fire,  mutilation,  per- 
petual virginity,  and  the  like;  practices  specially  inveighed  against  in  the  Mosaic  records. 
Even  the  stranger  who  should  devote  his  offspring  to  this  idol  was  to  be  put  to  death  by 
stoning.  It  is  not  quite  certain  which  was  the  particular  manner  of  this  sacrifice.  Kab- 
binical  tradition  represents  Moloch  as  a  human  figure  of  brass  or  clay,  with  a  crowned 
bull's  head,  upon  whose  extended  arms  were  laid  the  doomed  children.  A  fire  within 
the  hollow  statue  soon  scorched  them  to  death,  while  their  shrieks  of  agony  were  dead- 
ened by  a  loud  noise  made  by  the  priests  upon  various  instruments.  But  although  this- 
description  nearly  coincides  with  that  of  the  statue  of  the  Carthaginian  Kronos,  and 
although  so  late  a  traveler  even  as  Benjamin  de  Tudela  speaks  of  having  seen  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  Ammonite  temple  at  Geba!,  with  the  fragments  of  an  idol  somewhat  cor- 
responding to  the  above  representation,  yet  nothing  certain  is  known  about  this  point  at 
present;  nay,  even  the  burning  of  the  children  itself  has  been  questioned;  and  it  is  con- 
tended, yet  without  much  show  of  reason,  that  the  victims  were  merely  carried  through. 
two  pyres  of  fire  by  way  of  solemn  purification  or  baptism.  It  seems,  however,  certain 
that  the  worship  or  Moloch,  in  whatever  shape  it  may  have  been,  was  common  through- 
out the  Canaanite  nations.  The  Carthaginians,  through  wrhom  it  was  probably  spread 
over  the  whole  east,  worshiped  Kronos  in  rites  of  fire  and  bloodshed;  and  human 
beings,  children  or  grown-up  persons,  prisoners  or  virgins,  were,  either  on  certain  peri- 
odical festivals,  or  on  sudden  emergencies,  offered  up  throughout  almost  all  the  lands 
and  islands  which  the  merchant-people  of  antiquity  may  be  supposed  to  have  touched  at. 
The  description  of  the  Kronian  statue,  as  given  by  classical  writers,  differs  only  in  that 
small  respect  from  the  one  given  above,  that  the  child  fell,  according  to  the  former,  from, 
the  hands  of  the  god  into  a  burning  fire  below,  instead  of  being  slowly  burned  to  death. 
On  fire  worship  in  general,  which  is  the  main  idea  of  "Moloch" — probably  worshiped 
originally  as  the  symbol  of  the  sun — we  have  spoken  under  GUEBRES.  The  name  itself 
gives  no  clew  to  its  special  nature,  nor  does  any  comparison  with  cognate  roots  lead  any 
further.  Mplech,  or  Melech,  is  the  supreme  king  or  deity  of  the  people,  who  have 
enthroned  him  as  their  tutelary  god.  Naturally,  the  princes  of  Ammon  are  the  prir.<es 
of  Malcham  =  their  (the  Ammonites')  king  or  god,  and  his  priests  were  high  in  soc  lal 
.rank. 

Respecting  the  special  history  of  this  worship  among  the  Israelites,  we  can  only  sny 
that,  although  we  do  not  see  any  more  reason  to  presuppose  its  wide  spread  at  early 
times  (on  account  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  word  "  king  "  in  doubtful  pa-  sages) 
than  there  is  the  slightest  ground  for  assuming  (as  has  been  done  by  Daumer  and  <  tbers) 
that  the  whole  Mosaic  religion  originated  in  a  Moloch-service  (a  notion  which  hardly 
required  a  serious  refutation  for  its  instant  explosion),  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  had 
its  secret,  although  few  adherents,  even  before  the  Canaanite  women  in  Solomon's  !  arem 
reintroduced  it  publicly.  The  Valley  of  Hinnom  arid  the  Mount  of  Olives  were  the  chief 
places  of  these  abominable  rites;  the  former  being  afterwards  adopted  as  the  name  for 
hell,  even  in  Islam.  Not  until  the  time  of  Josiah  was  it  rooted  out  from  among  the 
people.  The  word  has  now  become  a  designation  for  a  kind  of  irresistible  dread  influence, 
at  whose  shrine  everything  would  be  sacrificed,  even  as  the  deluded  father  offered  his  own 
child  to  the  terrible  idol. 

MO  LOCH,  a  genus  of  saurian  reptiles,  of  the  family  AgamidcR  (see  AGAMA).  M.  Jior- 
ridus,  an  Australian  species,  is  perhaps  the  most  ugly  and  repulsive  in  appearance  of  all 
the  saurian  tribes.  The  whole  surface  of  the  body  is  covered  with  irregular  plates  and 
strong  sharp  spines;  the  upper  surface  of  the  head  is  crowned  with  two  very  large  spines;. 
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and  on  the  back  of  the  neck  are  large  rounded  protuberances,  covered  with  granular 
scales  and  spines.     The  moloch  is,  however,  a  perfectly  inoffensive  creature. 

MOLO'GA,  a  district  t.  in  the  w.  of  the  government  of  Jaroslav,  in  European  Russia, 
is  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Mologa  and  Volga,  68  m.  w.n.w.  of  Jaroslav.  It 
is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  first  belonged  to  the  principality  of  Rostof,  afterwards 
to  Yaroslaf,  but  from  1821  till  1471  it  had  its  own  princes.  'There  was  formerly  an 
extensive  fair  at  Mologa.  The  timber-trade,  and  the  carriage  of  goods  by  river-boats 
and  rafts,  now  occupy  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants.  Pop.  '67,  3,715. — The  river 
Mologa  is  one  of  the  links  between  the  Volga  and  the  Neva. 

MOLOSSIA,  or  MOLOSSIS,  a  division  of  ancient  Epirus,  comprising  the  n.e.  district. 
Its  chief  town  was  Ambracia.  The  country  was  famous,  in  ancient  times,  for  its  breed 
of  shepherd  dogs. 

MOLOSSUS,  a  genus  of  bats  (cheiroptera).  The  head  and  ears  are  large;  hind  limbs- 
robust,  giving  the  animal  more  power  of  running  than  most  others  of  the  order;  tail 
long,  enveloped  at  its  base,  but  most  frequently  free  at  the  extremity.  It  has  a  wide 
geographical  distribution,  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  South  America,  principally  the  two  lat- 
ter, in  warm  regions.  Dental  formula: 

.1-1        1-1         5-5 
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MOLTKE,  HELLMCTH,  Count  von,  Field-marshal  of  the  German  empire,  and  chief  of 
the  general  staff,  who  planned  the  Prussian  campaign  of  1860  against  Austria,  and  the 
German  campaign  of  1870-71  against  France.  He  belongs  to  an  old  family  who  had 
their  seat  for  centuries  in  Mecklenburg,  where  Moltke  was  born,  Oct.  26,  1800.  Sooa 
after  his  birth,  his  father,  a  military  officer,  left  Mecklenburg  and  acquired  an  estate  in 
Holsteiu.  He  and  his  brother  were  sent  to  the  military  academy  in  Copenhagen,  where 
iron  discipline  and  military  frugality  laid  the  foundation  of  his  later  character.  In  1822 
he  entered  the  Prussian  army  as  cornet.  His  parents  having  by  this  time  lost  all  their 
fortune,  he  was  left  without  any  means  whatever,  and  had  to  undergo  many  hardships, 
to  maintain  himself  in  his  position,  from  the  very  modest  pay  the  Prussian  officers, 
receive;  yet  he  managed  to  save  enough  to  take  lessons  in  modern  languages,  which 
afterward  proved  of  great  advantage  to  him.  His  eminent  abilities  soon  procured  him  a 
place  in  the  general  staff.  The  time  between  1835  and  1839  he  spent  in  Turkey  and 
Asia  Minor,  whither  he  was  sent  by  the  Prussian  government  to  report  on  the  war 
between  that  country  and  Mehemet  All.  Several  anonymous  publications  of  his,  descrip- 
tive of  the  country  and  the  war,  are  worthy  of  notice.  After  his  .return,  he  rapidly 
advanced  through  the  different  stages  to  the  rank  of  general,  continuing,  however,  on 
the  general  staff.  His  wonderful  strategical  powers  were  of  immense  service  in  the  wars  , 
with  Denmark  (1863-64),  Austria  (1866),  and  France  (1870-71);  bringing  them  all  to 
triumphant  issues.  At  the  end  of  the  Austrian  war  he  was  rewarded  with  the  order  of 
the  Black-Eagle,  in  1870  he  was  created  a  count,  and  in  1871  he  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  field-marshal.  He  published  a  work  on  the  Franco-German  war.  Moltke  is  a  man 
of  great  modesty  and  simplicity;  he  is  reserved,  and  so  little  given  to  talk,  that  he  has 
acquired  the  surname  of  "the  Silent."  The  same  composure  and  equanimity  that  he 
possesses  in  council,  he  also  prererves  in  the  heat  of  battle.  See  GERMANY. 

MOLTTC  CAS,  or  ROYAL  ISLANDS,  properly  so  called  are  Ternate,  Tidore,  Makian, 
Motir,  and  Batjan,  lying  to  the  w.  of  Gilolo,  and  washed  by  the  Moluccas  strait  or  pas- 
sage, which  separates  Gilolo  from  Celebes. — Ternate,  the  most  important,  is  a  volcanic 
mountain  with  plains  at  its  base.  The  top  is  in  0°  48'  30"  n.  lat.,  and  127°  26'  30"  e.  long. 
Area  83|  sq.  miles.  Pop.  8,594,  of  whom  109  are  Europeans.  The  town  is  on  the  e. 
side  and  contains  the  sultan's  palace,  the  Dutch  residency,  Protestant  church,  govern- 
ment school,  etc.  The  island  is  fertile  and  well  watered;  the  natives  peaceful.  They 
cultivate  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  etc.,  trade  with  the  adjacent  islands,  and  build  vessels, 
from  the  light  skiff  and  the  tent-boat  to  the  war-galley  of  60  or  80  rowers,  carrying  two 
or  more  pieces  of  light  artillery. — Tidore  is  s.  of  Ternate,  its  n.  point  being  1°  11'  n. 
lat.,  and  127°  7'  e.  long.  Area  33  sq.  miles.  Pop.  8,157.  The  island  is  a  volcano,  5,533 
ft.  high,  and  fertile  for  3.000  feet.  The  natives  are  less  gentle  but  more  industrious 
than  those  of  Ternate,  and  diligently  cultivate  the  soil,  weave,  and  fish.  They  fire 
Mohammedans,  and  have  many  mosques.  The  sultans  of  Ternate  and  Tidore  are  sub- 
sidized by  and  subject  to  the  Netherlands,  exercising  their  authority  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  resident.— Makian  lies  in  0°  18'  30"  n.  lat.,  and  127°  24'  e.  long.,  is  very- 
fertile,  yields  much  sago,  rice,  tobacco,  canary-oil,  etc.,  and  has  important  fishings.. 
Pop.  5,000.  The  natives  are  industrious,  make  good  nets,  spin  yarns,  and  weave  coarse 
striped  fabrics.  Further  n.,  in  0°  28'  n.  lat.,  and  127°  29  30"  e".  long.,  is  Motir,  which 
formerly  yielded  a  considerable  quantity  of  cloves,  and  later  sent  much  earthenware  to 
all  the  Spice  islands. 

Batjan,  the  only  remaining  Royal  island,  lies  between  0°  13'  to  0°  55'  s.  lat.,  and  127° 
22'  to  128'  e.  long.,  is  50  m.  in  length,  and  18  in  breadth,  has  many  mountain  peaks 
from  1500  to  4,000  ft.  in  height,  the  sources  of  numerous  rivers.  The  greatest  part  of 
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tliis  beautiful  island  is  covered  with  ebony,  satin-wood,  and  other  valuable  timber  trees, 
which  give  shelter  to  numerous  beautiful-plumaged  bird.s,  deer,  wild  hogs,  and  reptiles. 
Sago,  rice,  cocoa-nuts,  clove.-.,  !i  h,  and  fowls  are  plentiful,  and  a  little  coffee  is  culti- 
vated. Coal  is  abundant,  gold  and  copper  in  small  quantities.  The  inhabitants,  1800, 
who  are  la/.y  and  sensual,  are  a  mixed  race  of  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  Dutch,  and  natives. 
These  islands  are  all  volcanic,  Tcrnate  being  a  mountain,  sloping  upwards  to  5,563  ft., 
to  which  Tidore  hears  a  striking  resemblance.  Makiaii  is  an  active  volcano,  which,  so 
late  as  Dec.,  1861,  threw  forth  immense  quantities  of  lava  and  ashes,  by  which  326  lives 
were  lost,  and  15  villages  in  part  or  in  whole  destroyed.  Motir  is  a  trachyte  mountain, 
2,296  ft.  iu  height;  and  Batjan,  a  chain  with  several  lofty  peaks.  Total  population  of 
the  Moluccas  proper,  23,551. 

To  the  s.w.  of  Batjan  lie  the  Obi  group,  consisting  of  Obi  Major,  Obi  Minor,  Typha, 
Oouoma,  Pisang,  and  Maya,  of  which  Obi  Major,  in  1°  25'  s.  hit.,  and  from  127°  to  128* 
e.  long.,  is  by  far  the  latgest,  having  an  area  of  598  sq.  miles.  It  is  hilly  and  fertile, 
being  covered,  like  the  smaller  islands  of  the  group,  with  sago  and  nutmeg  trees.  They 
are  uninhabited,  and  serve  as  lurking-places  for  pirates  and  escaped  convicts.  In  1671 
the  Dutch  built  a  block-house,  called  the  Bril;  and  a  few  years  later  the  sultan  of 
Batjan  sold  the  group  to  them  for  $bUO;  but  the  station  being  found  unhealthy,  the  com- 
pany abandoned  it  iu  1738. 

The  MOLUCCAS,  or  SPICE  ISLANDS,  in  the  broad  use  of  the  term,  lie  to  the  e.  of 
Celebes,  scattered  over  nearly  11  degrees  of  hit.  and  long.,  between  3°  s.  to  8  n.  hit., 
and  126°  to  135°  e.  long.,  including  all  the  territories  formerly  ruled  over  by  the  sultans 
of  Ternate  and  Tidore.  They  are  divided  into  the  residencies  of  Amboyna  (q  v.),  Banda 
(q.v.),  and  Ternate;  a  fourth  residency  being  Mcnado  (q.  v.).  Over  the  norUiern  groups 
of  the  Spice  islands  the  Netherlands  exercise  an  indirect  government,  the  sultans  of 
Ternate  and  Tidore  requiring  to  have  all  their  appointments  of  native  officials  ratified 
by  the  resident.  The  southern  groups  are  directly  under  European  rule.  The  residency 
of  Amboyna  contains  that  island,  sometimes  called  Ley-Timor,  or  Hitu,  from  the  two 
peninsulas  of  which  it  is  formed,  Buru,  the  Uliasser  group,  and  the  w.  part  of  Ceram. 
That  of  Banda  includes  the  Banda,  Keffing,  Key,  Arru,  and  other  islands,  also  the 
•eastern  portion  of  Ceram.  Under  the  residency  of  Ternate  are  placed  the  Moluccas 
proper,  Gilolo,  the  neighboring  islands,  and  the  n.w.  of  Papua.  In  1871,  pop.  of  the 
Moluccas  and  dependencies,  4,214  Europeans  and  795,860  natives. 

Aniboyna,  the  Banda  and  Uliasser  islands,  chiefly  supply  the  cloves,  nutmegs,  and 
mace  which  form  the  staple  exports.  The  Banda  islands  are  Xcira  or  Banda-Xeira, 
Great  Banda,  Ay  or  Way,  Khun,  Rozingain,  and  Goenong-Api,  containing  an  area  of 
588  sq.  miles.  In  1857,  pop.  6,101,  of  whom  400  were  Europeans;  that  of  the  whole 
residency,  110,303,  including  the  eastern  part  of  Ceram.  The  principal  island  of  the 
group  is  Xeira,  s.e.  from  Amboyna,  in  4°  33'  s.  Int.,  and  130°  e.  long.,  separated  by  nar- 
row straits  from  Goenong-Api  on  the  w.  and  Great  Banda  on  the  east.  The  coast  is 
«teep,  and  surmounted  by  several  forts  and  batteries,  which  command  the  straits  and 
roadstead.  The  town  of  Xeira,  on  the  s.  side  of  the  island,  is  the  capital  of  the  Dutch 
residency  of  Banda,  has  a  Protestant  church,  school,  and  hospital.  The  Banda  islands 
have  a  rich  soil,  and  are  planted  with  nutmeg-trees,  producing,  in  1860,  upwards  of  a 
million  Ibs.  of  nuts,  and  275,586  Ibs.  of  mace.  The  culture  has  nearly  doubled  since 
1851.  Pine-apples,  the  vine,  banana,  cocoa-nut,  and  other  fruit-trees  thrive,  and  are 
ftbundant.  Ay  is  the  prettiest  and  most  productive  of  the  group.  Goenong-Api  is  a  lofty 
volcano.  There  are  wild  cows,  hogs,  and  deer;  sea-carp  and  mackerel,  which  last  are 
<lried,  and  form  with  sago  the  food  of  the  slaves.  The  e.  monsoon  begins  in  May, 
.and  the  w.  in  December,  and  are  accompanied  with  rain  and  storms.  The  climate  is 
not  particularly"  healthy. 

The  Uliassers,  which,  with  Amboyna,  produce  the  cloves  of  commerce,  are  Saparoua, 
Oma  or  Plaroukou,  and  Xousa-Laut.  They  lie  to  the  e.  of  Amboyua,  iu  3D  40  s.  hit., 
and  128°  33'  e.  long.,  and  have  an  area  of  107-J  sq.  miles.  Saparoua  is  the  largest,  and 
is  formed  of  two  mountainous  peninsulas,  joined  in  the  middle  by  a  narrow  strip  of 
undulating  grassy  land.  Recently  there  were  about  100.000  trees,  producing  185,000 
Ibs.  of  cloves.  The  pop.  amounts  to  11,665,  of  whom  7,340  are  Christians,  and  have  12 
schools,  with  a  very  large  attendance  of  scholars. — Oma,  separated  from  Saparoua  by  a 
strait  of  a  league  in  width,  has  11  villages,  of  which  Harouka  and  Oma  are  the  chief.  It 
is  mountainous  in  the  s.,  and  has  several  rivers  and  sulphurous  springs.  The  produce 
of  cloves  has  amounted  in  one  year  to  40,000  Ibs. ;  and  the  villagers  possess  50.000  cocoa 
palms,  besides  other  fruit-trees.  The  woods  abound  with  deer  and  wild  hogs,  the  rivers 
with  fish.  Sago  is  grown,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  draw  further  supplies  from  Ceram.  The  beautiful  village  of  Harouka,  on  the 
w.  coast,  is  the  residence  of  the  Dutch  postholder,  who  is  president  of  the  council  of 
chiefs.  Here  is  the  head  office  of  the  clove-produce.  There  are  two  forts  on  Oma, 
several  churches,  and  6  schools,  with  700  pupils.  Pop.  7,188,  one-half  Christians,  the 
other  Mohammedans. — Xousa-Laut  lies  to  the  s.e.  of  Saparoua.  It  is  planted  with 
clove-trees,  which  in  one  year  produced  120,000  Ibs.  There  arc  upwards  of  30,000 
cocoa-nut  trees.  The  inhabitants,  who  formerly  were  pirates  and  cannibals,  amount  to 
3,479  souls,  are  all  Christians,  and  have  schools  in  every  village — in  1859  they  were 
.  attended  by  870  pupils. 
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The  clove-tree  and  the  nutmeg  are  indigenous  to  all  the  Spice  islands,  but  the  clove-cul- 
tivation is  confined  to  Amboynu  and  the  Uliassers,  the  nutmeg  to  the  Bauda  islands.  Till 
1824  the  Dutch  prohibited  the  planting  of  these  trees  in  other  parts,  and  caused  those  of 
native  growth  to  be  rooted  out,  in  order  to  prevent  smuggling,  and  to  retain  the  supply 
of  these  spices  to  the  European  market.  The  Spice  islands  are  generally  healthy  both 
for  Europeans  and  Asiatics;  and  though  the  plains  are  sometimes  very  hot,  mountains 
are  always  near,  where  it  is  pleasantly  cool  in  the  mornings  and  evenings.  Besides  the 
spice-trees,  the  bread-fruit,  sago,  cocoa-nut,  banana,  orange,  guava,  papaw,  also  ebony, 
iron-wood,  and  other  valuable  timber-trees,  are  abundant.  The  natives  of  some  of  the 
islands  are  Alt'oers;  of  others,  Malays  on  the  coasts,  and  Alfoers  in  the  interior.  In 
Ceram  are  also  Papuan  negroes,  brought  originally  from  Bali  and  Papua  as  slaves. 

The  resident  and  other  Dutch  officials  reside  in  the  city  of  Amboyna,  the  streets  of 
which  are  broad,  planted  with  rows  of  beautiful  trees,  and  cut  each  other  at  right  angles. 
There  are  two  Protestant  churches,  a  town-house,  orphanage,  hospital,  and  theater,. 
besides  a  useful  institution  for  training  native  teachers,  with  which  is  connected  a  print- 
ing-press. Near  the  city  are  beautiful  promenades  and  country-seats.  Pop.  10,500. 

In  1854  the  clove-produce  amounted  to  580,592  Ibs.,  the  number  of  trees  planted  being 
405,639,  of  which  one-third  part  were  fruit-bearing;  nutmegs,  537,861  Ibs.,  and  mace, 
133,986  Ibs. ;  the  trees  planted  being  424,573,  of  which  297,272  were  bearing.  The  total 
cost  of  the  nutmegs  and  mace  delivered  in  the  Netherlands  that  year  was  £30,768  ster- 
ling, realizing  £94,4(56.  In  1859  the  Moluccas  sent  to  Java  for  the  account  of  govern- 
ment, 2,012  piculs  of  mace  (the  picul  =  133  Ibs.),  81,101  of  cloves,  6,636  of  nutmegs,  and 
28  of  cocoa-nut  soap;  the  value  being  £59,416.  The  produce  of  nutmegs,  in  1851,  was 
463,309  Ibs.;  in  1859  it  had  risen  to  832,634,  and  in  1860  to  1,044,657.  The  clove-crop- 
varies  much,  as  the  following  table  will  show:  1856,  617,250  Ibs.;  1857,  187,093$;  1858, 
233,518;  1859,  390,888;  1860^  258,117.  Amboyna  and  Banda  have  been  free  ports  since 
1854;  but  as  government  monopolizes  the  labor,  there  is  no  fair  competition,  and 
the  people  are  slaves  of  the  soil,  their  chiefs  being  paid  in  proportion  to  the  produce 
delivered. 

In  1521  Antonio  de  Brito  first  appeared  to  take  possession  of  the  Moluccas  in  the 
name  of  the  king  of  Portugal;  and  after  a  long  period  of  violence,  intrigue,  and  perfidy,, 
the  Portuguese  were  driven  out  by  the  Dutch  and  natives,  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century.  The  change  was  of  no  advantage  to  the  natives,  for  the  Dutch,  having  obtained 
the  exclusive  riiiht  of  buying  all  the  cloves,  at  a  nominal  value,  a  series  of  wars  ensued, 
which  resulted  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Spice  islands.  Recently,  new  sultans  of  Ternate 
and  Tidore  have  been  appointed,  with  less  power  than  their  predecessors;  and  the  wars- 
with  the  Alfoers  of  Ceram,  in  1859  and  1860,  have  brought  them  more  fully  under  Dutch 
rule. 

MOLY,  a  fabulous  plant,  said  to  be  a  panacea  for  all  diseases,  given  by  Hermes  tc 
Odysseus  as  a  protection  against  the  magical  charms  of  Circe.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a 
variety  of  garlic.  There  is  a  kind  of  garlic  still  called  "sorcerer's  garlic,"  probably 
a  reminiscence  of  the  Circe  legend. 

MOLYBDE'NUM  (sym.  Mo;  equiv.  48 — new  system,  96;  sp.  grav.  8.62)  is  a  rare  metal, 
which,  in  a  state  of  purity,  is  of  a  silvery  white  color,  has  a  strongly  metallic  luster,  is 
brittle,  and  very  difficult  of  fusion.  It  never  occurs  native,  and  its  principal  ore  is  the 
bisulphide,  which  much  resembles  graphite.  It  is  also  occasionally  found  oxidized,  in 
molybdate  of  lead.  The  metal  may  be  obtained  by  roasting  the  bisulphide  in  a  free  cur- 
rent of  air,  when  the  sulphur  goes  off  oxidized  as  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  molybdenum 
is  also  oxidized  into  molybdic  acid  (MoO3),  and  remains  in  the  vessel.  By  the  action  of 
charcoal,  the  reduced  metal  is  then  obtained  from  the  acid. 

Molybdenum  forms  three  compounds  with  oxygen — the  protoxide  (MoO),  the  binoxide 
(MoO2),  and  molybdic  acid  (MoO3).  Of  these  three,  the  last  alone  has  any  practical  value. 
Molybdic  acid  is  a  white,  glistening,  crystalline  powder,  which  is  almost  insoluble  in 
water,  fuses  at  a  red  heat,  and  unites  with  bases  to  form  well-marked  salts,  the  molyb- 
datcs,  which  are  either  colorless  or  yellow.  A  solution  of  molybdate  of  ammonia  is 
one  of  the  most  delicate  tests  for  phosphoric  acid. 

Molybdenum  forms  various  compounds  with  sulphur,  chlorine,  etc.,  none  of  which 
are  of  any  practical  importance,  except  the  native  bisulphide. 

MOLYNEUX,  WILLIAM,  LL.D.,  1656-98;  b.  Ireland;  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Dub- 
lin, and  afterwards  a  member  of  the  middle  temple,  London.  He  had  been  instructed  in 
mathematics  by  his  father,  Samuel  Molyneux,  who  had  written  a  work  on  gunneiy,  and 
he  soon  turned  his  attention  from  law  to  mathematics  and  optics.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  the  first  secretary  of  the  Dublin  philosophical  society.  Two  years  later 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  London  royal  society,  and  was  sent  by  the  English  gov- 
ernment to  examine  the  fortifications  in  the  Netherlands.  In  1688  he  was  forced  to  leave 
Ireland  on  account  of  the  political  troubles  there,  but  he  came  back  after  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne.  In  1692  he  represented  the  Dublin  university  in  the  Irish  parliament.  His  main 
work,  the  first  in  English  upon  the  subject,  is  a  treatise  on  optics,  called  Dioptrica.  This- 
book  was  revised  by  Halley,  who  included  in  the  appendix  his  theorem  for  finding  the 
foci  of  optic  glasses.  He  also  published  a  Translation  of  the  Six  Metaphysical  Dissertations 
of  Descartes,  "and  numerous  papers  in  the  proceedings  of  the  royal  society.  One  of  hia 
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MOMBASSA,  or  MOM  HA/,  ;i  seaport  t.  of  east  Africa,  in  the  territory  of  the  sultan  of 
Zan/.ibar.  on  a  small  coralline  island  off  the  coast,  in  the  middle  of  an  estuary  formed  by 
two  small  rivers,  in  lat.  4;  4'  s..  and  long.  39°  43'  e.,  about  150  m.  n.  of  Zan/.il/ar  island. 
T!n>  shores  of  tin?  isLnd  are  rocky  and  abrupt;  and  although  the  channel  may  be  forded 
at  low  \vaier,  ihcattempt  is  attended  with  danger.  The  town  lias  the  usual  Aral)  char- 
aeleri>lies  of  ruin,  neglect,  and  tilth  in  a  striking  degree.  The  only  object  of  interest  is 
an  extensive  fort,  built  on  a  rock,  cut  perpendicularly,  in  1596,  by  the  Portuguese,  and 
restored  by  them  in  lf>:!5,  as  an  inscription  over  the  principal  gateway  indicates.  It  is  a 
work  of  considerable  pretension,  with  upwards  of  100  guns  in  position,  but  in  a  ruinous 
•condition.  The  inhabitants,  the  majority  of  whom  an;  sunk  in  abject  poverty,  mostly 
live  in  wretched  hovels,  scattered  among  what  remains  of  the  once  magniricent  buildings. 
The  town  and  island  of  Mombassa,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  district,  is  inhabited  by 
the  Wanika  tribe.  The  harbor  is  still  good,  and  is  commodious  and  safe.  Mombassa 
was  vi-ited  \)y  Vasco  da  Gama  in  1497,  when  he  found  it  to  be  a  large  and  very  prosper- 
ous town.  It  was  held  by  the  Portuguese  during  the  greater  part  of  the  period  from 
1529  to  1720,  when  it  appears  to  have  become  independent.  The  English  held  it  from 
1824  to  1826,  when  they  icsigued  it.  Since  then  it  appears  to  have  been  pos-rs-ed  by 
the  sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and  apparently  is  considered  a  place  of  some  importance.  Bur- 
ton says  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mombassa  "  are  justly  taxed  with  pride,  bigotry,  evil- 
speaking,  insolence,  turbulence,  and  treachery  by  other  Arabs."  Pop.  13,000  to  15,000. 

MOMENT,  of  any  physical  agency,  is  its  importance  with  reference  to  some  special 
application.  Thus,  the  moment  of  a  force  applied  (perpendicularly)  to  a  lever,  is  the 
importance  of  the  force  as  regards  turning  the  lever  about  its  fulcrum.  It  is,  as  we 
know  (see  LEVER),  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  force  by  the  distance  of  its  point  of 
application  from  the  fulcrum.  The  moment  of  a  force  about  any  axis  (to  which  its 
direction  is  perpendicular)  is  the  product  of  the  force  by  its  least  distance  from  the  axis; 
and  a  similar  definition  is  laid  down  for  moment  of  velocity  and  moment  of  momentum. 
It  is  easy  to  see  (see  MOMENTUM)  that  in  any  system  of  mutually  acting  bodies  the 
moment  of  momentum  about  any  axis  remains  constant,  since  the  equal  mutual  forces 
measure  the  momentum  transferred  from  one  body  to  another,  and  the  moments  of  these 
forces  are  in  pairs  equal  and  opposite.  A  particidar  case  of  this  is  Kepler's  law,  that 
each  planet  describes  equal  areas  in  equal  times  about  the  sun. 

Moment  of  Inertia.  —  In  the  rotation  of  bodies  round  an  axis,  the  moment  of  inertia  is 
the  sum  of  the  products  of  each  particle  of  the  body  into  the  square  of  its  distance  from 
the  axis;  or  if  M  be  the  body,  nil,  m*,  m3,  e|c.,  the  particles  composing  it,  and  rlt 
r-t,  r3,  etc.,  their  corresponding  distances  from  me  axis,  then  the  moment  of  inertia  of  M 
=/»iri8  -f-  mii'J  -f-  msr3^  -4-,  etc.  ;  and  if  a  quantity,  k,  be  found  such  that  MA-2  =  in  ,  TI-  -4- 
wiar23  -f-  TO3r32  -4-,  etc.,  then  k  is  called  the  radius  of  gyration.  See  CENTER  OF  GYRATION. 

MOMEN  TUM,  or  QUANTITY  OP  MOTION,  is  denned  by  Newton  as  proportional  to  the 
mass  moving,  and  its  velocity,  conjointly.  If  we  assume  unit  of  momentum  to  be  that 
of  unit  of  mass  moving  with  unit  of  velocity,  we  shall  evidently  have,  for  the  momentum 
of  a  mass  M,  moving  with  velocity  V,  the  expression  MV.  And  such  is  the  unit  gener- 
ally adopted. 

It  is  shown  by  experiment  that,  when  force  produces  motion  in  any  body,  the 
momentum  produced  in  one  second  is  proportional  to  the  force  —  and,  in  fact,  force  is 
mvixured  by  Ike  momentum  it  is  capable  of  producing  in  unit  of  time.  Thus,  the  same  force, 
if  acting  for  one  second  on  each  of  a  number  of  bodies,  produces  in  them  velocities  which 
are  inversely  as  their  masses.  Also  when,  as  in  the  case  of  falling  bodies,  the  velocities 
produced  in  one  second  are  the  same  in  all,  we  conclude  that  the  forces  are  proportional 
to  the  masses;  and,  in  fact,  this  is  the  physical  proof  that  the  weight  of  a  body  is  pro- 
portional to  its  mass.  Again,  if  different  forces  act,  each  for  a  second,  on  tii  •••  tonne  mass, 
the  velocities  produced  are  proportional  to  the  forces.  All  these  arc  but  different  modes 
of  statement  of  the  experimental  fact  that  force  is  proportional  to  the  momentum  it  pro- 
duces in  unit  of  time;  which  forms  a  part  of  Newton's  second  law  of  motion. 

When  two  masses  act  on  each  other,  Newton's  third  law  of  motion  (see  MOTION,  LAWS 
OF)  shows  that  the  forces  they  mutually  exert  are  equal  and  opposite.  The  momenta 
produced  by  these  must  therefore  be  equal  and  opposite.  Thus,  in  attraction  or  impact 
of  two  masses,  no  momentum  is  lost;  since  what  is  lost  by  one  is  gained  by  the  other. 

The  momentum  of  a  system  of  bodies  can  be  resolved  (as  velocity  is  resolved)  into 
components  in  any  assigned  directions,  and  the  mutual  forces  of  the  system  may  be  thus 
likewise  resolved.  Applying  the  previous  result,  we  see  at  once  that  in  any  system  of 
mutually  acting  bodies  (such,  for  instance,  as  the  solar  system),  no  momentum  is,  on  the 
whole,  either  gained  or  lost  in  any  particular  direction;  it  is  merely  transferred  from  one 
part  of  the  system  to  another. 

This  fact,  called  the  conservation  of  momentum,  has  caused  great  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  pseudo-physicists,  who  constantly  confound  it  with  conservation  of  work  or 
energy,  a  totally  different  thing. 

The  momentum  produced  by  force  in  any  period  of  time  is  measured  by  the  product 
of  the  force  and  the  time  during  which  it  7«w  acted  —  the  energy  or  work  done  by  a  force 
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is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  force  and  the  space  through  irhicli  it  has  acted. 
[Momentum  is  proportional  to  the  simple  velocity  of  a  body,  and  can  im\r,  by  any  known 
x,  //,  tran*f<->i-in<-i!  i/it»  anything  else.  Energy,  when  depending  on  velocity  (see 
FORCK,  OoNSERVATlttR  OF),  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity,  and  is  in  the 
natural  work!  conxiantly  being  transformed  from,  its  actual  or  kinetic  f>/rni  to  its  potential 
form,  other  kinetic  form,  such  as  heat,  and  finally  must  become 

In  .IF  Momentum,  on  the  contrary,  is  never  altered,  either  in  kind  or  in  amount. 

In  knocking  d"irn  a  wall,  or  in  staving  in  the  whole  side  of  a  ship,  the  battering-ram 
of  the  ancient*  (when  constructed  of  sufficient  mass,  and  worked  by  the  proper  number 
of  men  or  animals)  was  probably  nearly  as  effective  as  the  be.^t  modern  artillery.  But  in 
making  a  breach  in  a  wall,  or  in  punching  a  hole  in  the  armor  of  an  iron-clad,  mere  mas- 
sive shot  with  low  velocities  (such  as  those  of  the  Dahlgren  guns),  are  comparatively 
ineffective,  however  great  their  momentum;  while  an  Armstrong  or  Whitworth  project- 
ile,  with  a  fraction  of  the  momentum,  but  with  greater  velocity,  and,  for  its  size,  much 
greater  kinetic  energy,  effects  the  object  with  ease. 

In  many  every-day  phenomena,  we  see  most  distinctly  the  difference  between  these 
two  nffecti  His  of  matter.  Thus,  a  blow  delivered  from  the  shoulder  by  a  heavy  pugilist, 
even  if  it  be  sluggishly  given,  generally  floors  its  man,  without  doing  much  other  injury; 
but  a  sharp  stroke  administered  by  a  light  weight,  while  hardly  disturbing  the  adver- 
sary 's  equilibrium,  inflicts  serious  punishment. 

MOMIERS,  French  for  maskers  or  comedians,  is  the  name  given  in  derision  to  a  sect 
of  evangelical  Protestants  of  Switzerland  and  adjacent  parts  of  Germany  and  France, 
who  exhibited  an  uncommon  degree  of  fervor  in  their  religious  services.  They  charged 
the  national  church  with  apostacy  from  the  reformed  faith  especially  by  denying  the 
•divinity  of  Christ.  This  subjected  them  to  opposition  and  restraint,  so  that  ultimately, 
despairing  of  making  progress,  they  went  back  to  the  church.  The  most  distinguished 
man  among  them  was  the  rev.  Caesar  H.  A.  Malan,  D.D.,  who  having  been  brought  up 
among  Socinians  continued  to  hold  Sociniau  doctrines  after  his  ordination  as  a  minister 
in  18l6,  until  in  1817,  by  means  of  friendly  intercourse  and  discussion  with  Robert  Hal- 
dune  of  Scotland  and  Dr.  John  M.  Mason  of  IS'ew  York,  at  that  time  sojourning  at 
va,  he  embraced  evangelical  doctrine,  and  was,  1820-1863,  pastor  of  an  indepen- 
dent congregation  of  Momiers. 

MOMMSEN,  TIIKODOJJ,  a  distinguished  writer  on  the  history  and  polity  of  ancient 
Home,  was  b.  in  1817  at  Garding,  in  Sleswick,  where  his  father  was  a  pastor  in  the 
Lc.i  heran  church.  Mommsen  studied  first  at  Altona,  and  subsequently  at  the  university 
of  Kiel,  where  he  graduated  in  arts  in  1843.  Having  obtained  some  assistance  from  the 
academy  of  Berlin  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  prolonged  course  of  travals,  Mommsen 
spent  three  years  in  investigating  Roman  inscriptions  in  France  and  Italy,  and  from 
time  to  time  published  the  result  of  his  investigations  in  the  annals  of  the  archaeological 
institute  of  Rome  and  the  Herculanean  academy  of  Naples.  The  political  disturbances 
of  1848  diverted  Mommsen  from  his  favorite  pursuits;  and  for  a  time  he  devoted  him- 
self to  politics,  taking  upon  himself  the  editorship  of  the  leading  Sleswick-Holstein  paper, 
for  which  he  wrote  the  leading  articles  in  the  summer  or  1848.  Mommsen  held  for  a 
.short  time  a  chair  in  the  university  of  Leipsic,  but  his  appointment  was  canceled  on 
account  of  his  strong  political  tendencies.  He  was  made  titular  professor  of  law  at 
Zurich  in  1852,  and  at  Breslau  in  1854;  while,  since  1858,  he  has  filled  the  chair  of 
Roman  law  at  Berlin.  His  attention  has  long  been  devoted  to  those  branches  of  archae- 
ology and  ancient  history  with  which  his  name  is  now  so  honorably  associated.  Among 
his  most  valuable  contributions  to  these  departments  of  knowledge,  special  mention 
must  be  made  of  the  following:  Die  Unteritalischen  Diakkte  (Leip.  1850);  Corpus  Inscrip- 
tion HID  NeapoUtanarum  (Leip  1851);  his  mongraphs  on  The  ChronograpJiy  of  the  Year  354; 
and  Roman  Coins  (Leip.  18oO);  the  edict  of  Diocletian,  De  Pretiis  Rerum  VenaliumA.  301 
(Leip.  1851):  Inscriptiones  Regni  Neapolit,.- Latinos,  1852;  Die  Rechtsfrage  Zwischen  Ceesar 
imd  d.  Senat.  1857;  his  great  work  on  Roman  history,  Rom.  GescliicliU,  fifth  edition, 
1868-70  (ubiy  translated  into  English  by  "W.  P.  D'ickson);  RdmiscJie  Forschungen 
ar'icles  on  special  points  of  Roman  antiquities  (1st  vol.  Berlin,  1864);  RomiscJies  Staats- 
ri'cld  (1st.  vol.  Leip.  1871);  Die  Erzahlung  wn  Caius  Martins  Coriolanus;  and  his 
Digetta  Ji.'.^f ,',/',/,,/'  Auffutti (Berlin,  1868-70). 

MOMOR  DICA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  cuourbitaceoR,  having  lateral 
tendrils,  and  the  fruit  splitting  when  ripe.  Momordica  balsamina,  a  native  of  the  south 
of  Europe  and  of  the  east,  produces  a  curious,  oblong,  much-warted  fruit,  called  the 
BALSAM  APPLE,  which,  when  green,  is  infused  in  oil,  to  form  a  vulnerary  much 
esteemed  in  Syria  and  some  other  countries.  The  ripe  fruit  is  a  dangerous  poison.  The 
plant  is  used  to  form  arbors. — The  large,  red,  thorny  fruit  of  momordica  mixta,  called 
gol-kakra  in  India,  is  there  used  for  food. — Momordica  echinata  is  called  the  gooseberry 
gourd,  because  its  fruit,  which  is  covered  with  bristles,  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
large  gooseberry.  The  unripe  fruit  is  used  for  pickling,  and  is  sometimes  to  be  seen  in 
Covent  Garden  market. 

MOMOT  or  MOTMOT,  the  common  name  for  the  different  species  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  genus  prionites  of  Illiger.  Some  have  placed  the  momot  as  a  genus,  and  it  has 
alst»  been  proposed  as  a  family.  Its  place  is,  however,  rather  uncertain.  It  has  been 
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assigned  to  the  coraciadae.  The  genus  prionites  has  the  following  characteristics.  BotL 
mandibles  slightly  curved  and  compressed;  the  margins  with  strong  denticulalions; 
tongue  long  and  slender,  w'th  the  sides  ciliated;  wings  short  and  rounded;  tail  long 
and  pointed.  Dr.  G.  H.  Gray  makes  the  inomotina1,  a  sub-family  of  the  todidce,  consist 
of  the  genus  cft/j>f/,:>iK  (priori  fics  of  Swainson),  and  the  genus  momotua  (prionites  of  llli- 
ger,  nioinota  of  Shaw,  and  rhaniphastos  of  Linnajus). 

MOMOTOM  BO,  a  volcano  of  the  Marabi.-;s  range,  near  lake  Managua,  25  m.  n.e.  of 
Leon  in  Nicaragua,  Its  height  is  7,200  ft,,  of  which  more  than  one-third  is  composed  of 
the  ashes  and  cinders  ejected  in  past  ages.  It  is  still  active,  but  has  had  no  serious 
eruptions  for  many  years.  Among  other  traditions  connected  \viih  it  is  one,  embodied 
in  Victor  Hugo's  Ln  /.<'•>;<•  ml".  r/V.v  ,sV<V'(Vx-,  which  tells  of  an  attempt  by  Spanish  priests  to 
ascend  and  plant  the  cross  on  its  summit;  they  were  never  heard  of  afterwards;  and 
the  ascent  remains  to  this  day  unaccomplished. 

MOMPOX'.  a  t.  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  on  the  Magdalena,  110  m.  s.e.  of 
Cartagena.  Here  the  Magdalena,  during  its  periodical  floods,  rises  12  or  15  ft.  above  its 
usual  level;  and  the  quay  and  custom-house  of  Mompox  are  built  unusually  high,  in 
order  1o  provide  against  this  emergency..  All  the  foreign  goods  destined  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  valley  of  the  Magdalena  pass  through  this  town.  Pop.  estimated  at 
10,000. 

MOMUS,  in  fabulous  history,  the  god  of  raillery,  or  the  jester,  who  ridiculed  both 
gods  and  men.  He  is  the  personification  of  mocking  censure.  Being  requested  by 
Vulcan,  Neptune,  and  Minerva,  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  their  works,  he  blamed  them 
all:  Neptune,  for  not  making  his  bull  with  horns  before  his  eyes,  in  order  to  give  a  surer 
blow;  Minerva,  for  building  a  house  which  could  not  be  moved  in  case  of  bad  neighbors; 
Vulcan,  for  making  a  man  without  a  window  in  his  breast,  that  his  secrect  thoughts 
might  be  seen.  Venus  alone  was  blameless.  For  his  free  censures  of  the  gods  he  v.  as 
expelled  from  heaven.  He  is  generally  represented  as  raising  a  mask  from  his  face,  and 
holding  a  small  figure  in  his  hand.  He  is  according  to  Hesiod  the  progeny  of  Night. 

MON'ACHISM  (Gr.  monachos,  a  monk,  from  monos,  alone) 'may  in  general  be  described 
as  a  state  of  religious  retirement  more  or  less  complete,  accompanied  by  contemplation, 
and  by  various  devotional,  ascetical,  and  penitential  practices.  It  is,  in  truth,  asceticism 
(q.v.),  with  the  element  of  religious  solitude  superadded.  The  institution  of  monachiMii 
has,  under  different  forms,  entered  into  several  religious  systems,  ancient  and  modern. 
That  it  was  known  among  the  Jews  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord,  appears  from  the 
example  of  the  prophet  Elias,  and  from  that  of  the  Essenians;  and  it  is  probable  that 
religious  seclusion  formed  part  of  the  practice  of  the  Nazarites  (q.v.),  at  least  in  the  later 
periods  of  Jewish  history.  >  In  the  Brahmanical  religion,  it  has  had  a  prominent  place; 
and  even  to  the  present  day,  the  lamaseries  of  Thibet  may  be  said  to  rival  in  number  and 
extent  the  monasteries  of  Italy  or  Spain.  The  Christian  advocates  of  monachism  find 
in  the  gospel  exhortations  to  voluntary  poverty  (Matt.  xix.  21)  and  to  celibacy  (1  Cor.  vii. 
37),  at  once  the  justification  and  the  origin  of  the  primitive  institution.  Its  first  form 
appears  in  the  practice  of  asceticism,  of  which  we  find  frequent  mention  in  the  early 
pai't  of  the  2d  century.  The  primitive  ascetics,  however,  lived  among  the  brethren,  and 
it  is  only  in  the  following  century  that  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  monachism  begins 
to  appear.  The  earliest  form  of  Christian  monachism  is  also  the  most  complete — that 
already  described  under  the  head  Anchorites  (q.v.);  and  is  commonly  believed  to  have 
in  part  originated  in  the  persecutions,  from  which  Christians  were  forced  to  retire  into 
deserts  and  solitary  places.  The  anchorites  maintained  from  choice,  alter  the  cessation 
of  the  persecutions,  the  seclusion  to  which  thejr  had  originally  resorted  as  an  expedient 
of  security;  and  a  later  development  of  the  same  principle  is  found  in  the  still  more 
remarkable  psychological  phenomenon  of  the  celebrated  Pillar-saints  (q.v.).  After  a 
time,  however,  the  necessities  of  the  religious  life  itself — as  the  attendance  at  public 
worship,  the  participation  of  the  sacraments,  the  desire  for  mutual  instruction  and 
edification — led  to  modifications  of  the  degree  and  of  the  nature  of  the  solitude.  First 
came  the  simplest  form  of  common  life,  which  sought  to  combine  the  personal  seclusion 
of  individuals  with  the  common  exercise  of  all  the  public  duties;  an  aggregation  of 
separate  cells  into  the  same  district,  called  by  the  name  Laura,  with  a  common  church, 
in  which  all  assembled  for  prayer  and  public  worship.  From  the  union  of  the  common 
life  with  personal  solitude  is  derived  the  name  cenobite  (Gr.  koi-nos  bios,  common  life),  by 
which  this  class  of  monks  is  distinguished  from  the  strict  solitaries,  as  the  anchorites  or 
eremites,  and  in  which  is  involved,  in  addition  to  the  obligations  of  poverty  and  chastity, 
which  were  vowed  by  the  anchorites,  a  third  obligation  of  obedience  to  a  superior,  which, 
in  conjunction  with  the  two  former,  has  ever  since  been  held  to  constitute  the  essence  of 
the  religious  or  monastic  life.  The  first  origin  of  the  strictly  cenobilical  or  monastic 
life  has  been  detailed  under  the  name  of  Saint  Antony  (q.v.),  who  may  be  regarded  as 
its  founder  in  the  east,  either  by  himself  or  by  his  disciples  So  rapid  was  its  progress, 
that  his  first  disciple,  Pachomius  (q.v.),  lived  to  find  himself  the  superior  of  7,000.  In 
the  single  district  of  Nitria,  there  were  no  fewer  than  50  monasteries  (Sozomen,  Eccles. 
History,  vi.  31),  and  before  long,  the  civil  authorities  judged  it  expedient  to  place  restric- 
tions on  their  excessive  multiplication.  It  seems  to  be  admitted,  that,  in  the  east,  where 
asceticism  has  always  been  held  in  high  estimation,  the  example  of  Christian  mouasticism 
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had  a  powerful  influence  in  forwarding  the  progress  of  Christianity;  although  it  is  also 
certain  that  the  admiration  which  it  excited  occasionally  led  to  its  natural  consequence 
among  the  members,  by  eliciting  a  spirit  of  pride  and  ostentation,  and  by  provoking, 
sometimes  to  fanatical  'excesses  of  austerity,  sometimes  to  hypocritical  simulations  of 
rigor.  Tlie  abuses  which  arose,  even  in  the  early  stages  of  monachism,  are  deplored  by 
the  very  Fathers  who  are  most  eloquent  in  their  praises  of  the  institution  itself.  These 
abuse?  prevailed  chiefly  in  a  class  of  monks  called  ^ii'tib/iilie,  who  lived  in  small  com- 
munities of  three  or  four,  and  sometimes  led  a  wandering  and  irregular  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  most  extraordinary  picture  is  drawn  by  Theodoret,  in  his  Religious 
J/tsft>,-i>x.  of  the  rig.>r  and  monification  practiced  in  some  of  the  greater  monasteries. 
The  monks  were  commonly  zealots  in  religion;  and  much  of  the  bitterness  of  the 
religious  controversies  of  the  east  was  due  to  that  unrestrained  zeal;  and  it  may  be 
added  that  the  opinions  which  led  to  these  controversies  originated  for  the  most  part 
am  niLV  the  theologians  of  the  cloisters.  Most  famous  among  these  were  an  order 
calle.i  !••  •  '  (Gr.  sleepless),  from  their  maintaining  the  public  services  of  the  church 
day  and  night  without  interruption.  See  MOXOPHYKITES,  MOMUTUELJSM,  INESTOUIANS, 
LM'\<;K- WORSHIP. 

It  was  in  the  cenobitic  rather  than  the  eremetic  form  that  monachism  was  first  intro- 
duced into  the  west,  at  Rome  and  in  northern  Italy  by  Athauasius,  in  Africa  by  St. 
Augustine,  and  afterwards  in  Gaul  by  bt.  Martin  of  Tours.  Here  also  the  institute 
spread  rapidly  under  the  same  general  forms  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  eastern  church; 
but  considerable  relaxations  were  gradually  introduced,  and  it  was  not  until  the  thorough 
reformation,  ana.  as  it  may  be  called,  religious  revival  effected  by  the  celebrated  St. 
Benedict  (q.v.),  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  c.,  that  western  monachism  assumed  its 
peculiar  and  permanent  form.  In  some  of  the  more  isolated  churches,  as,  for  instance, 
that  of  Britain,  it  would  yeem  that  the  reformations  of  St.  Benedict  were  not  introduced 
until  a  late  period  ;  and  in  that  church  as  well  as  in  the  church  of  Ireland,  they  were  a 
subject  of  considerable  controversy.  One  of  the  most  important  modifications  of  mona- 
chisin  in  the  west,  rega riled  the  nature  of  the  occupation  in  which  the  monks  were  to  be 
engaged  during  the  timi's  not  directly  devoted  to  prayer,  meditation,  or  other  spiritual 
exercises.  In  the  east,  manual  labor  formed  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  external  occupation 
prescribed  to  the  monks;  it  being  held  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  for  each 
individual  the  main  business  of  life  was  the  sauctification  of  his  own  soul.  In  the  west, 
b, 'sides ihe  labor  of  the  hands,  mental  occupation  was  also  prescribed,  not,  it  is  true  for 
all,  but  for  those  for  whom  it  was  especially  calculated.  From  an  early  period,  there- 
fore, the  monasteries  of  the  west,  and  particularly  those  of  Ireland,  or  of  the  colonies, 
founded  by  Irish  monks,  as  lona  and  Lindisfarne,  became  schools  of  learning,  and  train- 
ing-houses for  the  clergy.  At  a  later  period,  most  monasteries  possessed  a  scriptorium, 
or  writing-room,  in  which  the  monks  were  employed  in  the  transcription  of  MSS. ; 
and  although  a  great  proportion  of  the  work  so  done  was,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
in  the  department  of  sacred  learning,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  is  to  the  scholars 
of  the  cloister  we  owe  the  preservation  of  most  of  those  among  the  master-pieces  of  classic 
literature  which  have  reached  our  age. 

In  the  remarkable  religious  movement  which  characterized  the  church  of  the  12th  c. 
(see  FRANCIS  OP  ASSIST,  FRANCISCANS),  the  principle  of  monachism  underwent  a  further 
modification.  The  spiritual  egotism,  so  to  speak,  of  the  early  monachism,  which  in  some 
sense  limited  the  work  of  the  cloister  to  the  sanctification  of  the  individual,  gave  place 
to  the  more  comprehensive  range  of  spiritual  duty,  which,  in  the  institute  of  the  various 
bodies  of  friars  (q.v.)  which  that  age  produced,  made  the  spiritual  and  even  the  tem- 
poral necessities  of  one's  neighbor  equally  with,  if  not  more  than,  one's  own,  the  object 
of  the  work  of  the  cloister.  The  progress  of  these  various  bodies,  both  in  the  12th  c. 
and  since  that  age,  is  detailed  under  their  several  titles.  It  only  remains  to  detail  the 
later  history  of  monac'ni<m,  properly  so  called.  The  monastic  institutes  of  the  AVCS!  are 
almost  all  offshoots  or  modifications  of  the  Benedictines  (q.v.);  of  these,  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  Carthusians,  Cistercians,  Grandmontines,  Clugniacs,  Premonstraten- 
sians,  and  above  all  Maurists,  or  Benedictines  (q.v.)  of  St.  Maur.  In  more  modern 
times,  other  institutes  have  been  founded  for  the  service  of  the  sick,  for  the  education 
of  the  poor,  and  other  ^imilar  works  of  mercy,  which  are  also  classed  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  monks.  The  most  important  of  these  are  described  under  their  several  heads. 

The  inclosure  wi!hin  which  a  community  of  monks  reside  is  called  a  monastery  (q.v.) 
-  ,r.  nonastfrio,  rium.  By  the  strict  law  of  the  church,  called  the'law  of 

cloister  or  inclosure,  it  is  forbidden  to  all  except  members  of  the  order  to  enter  a  monas- 
tery; and  in  almost  all  the  orders,  this  prohibition  is  rigidly  enforced  as  regards  the 
admission  of  females  to  the  monasteries  of  men.  To  such  a  length  is  this  carried  in  the 
Greek  church,  that  in  the  celebrated  inclosure  of  Mount  Athos,  not  only  women,  but  all 
animals  of  the  female  sex  are  rigorously  excluded.  The  first  condition  of  admission  to 
a  monastic  order  is  the  approval  of  the  superior,  after  which  the  candidates  remain  for  a 
short  time  as  postulant*.  After  this  preliminary  trial,  they  enter  on  what  is  called  the 
novitiate,  the  length  of  which  in  different  orders  varies  from  one  to  three  years;  and  at 
its  close,  they  are  admitted  to  the  profession,  at  which  the  solemn  vows  are  taken. 
The  age  for  profession  has  varied  at  different  times  and  in  different  orders;  the  council 
of  Trent,  however,  has  fixed  16  as  the  minimum  age.  Originally,  all  monks  were  lay. 
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men;  hut  after  a  time,  the  superiors,  and  by  degrees  other  more  meritorious  members, 
were  ntlmiitc'tl  to  holy  orders.  The  distinction  of  priest-monks  :md  lay-brothers  has  been 
already  explained  under  the  head  FKIAH:  but  in  both  alike,  where  the  order  is  one  of 
those  solemnly  approved  by  the  church,  the  engagement  taken  at  the  linal  profession  is 
lite-long  and  irrevocable. 

The  monastic  institute,  from  the  very  earliest  time,  embraced  women  as  well  as  men. 
The  former  \v<  re  called  in  Greek  by  the  name  itoiiis  or  nunna,  and  in  Latin  iwnna  (from 
which  the  Lugiish  nun),  as  also  sanctiiuoiiiulis.  The  cloistered  residence  of  nuns  is 
called  by  various  names,  as  IN'UNNKUY,  CONVENT,  a  name  also  applied  to  the  houses  of 
men.  The  general  characteristics  of  the  monastic  institute  for  females  are  substantially 
identical  with  those  of  the  male  orders;  and  as  the  principal  varieties  of  institute  are 
detailed  under  their  respective  heads,  it  is  needless  to  particularize  them  here. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  reformed  churches  in  the  ICth  c.  discarded  the 
practice  of  monachism,  and  suppressed  the  monastic  houses.  In  some  of  the  German 
states,  the  temporalities  of  the  suppressed  monasteries  were  retained,  and  were  granted 
at  pleasure  by  the  sovereign,  to  be  enjoyed  together  with  the  titular  dignity.  Some  of 
the  German  churches,  however,  in  later  times,  have  revived  the  institute  botli  for  men 
and  for  women,  as  has  also  been  done  in  the  Anglican  church  both  in  the  time  of  Laud 
and  in  our  own  day.  In  all  these  Protestant  revivals  of  monachism,  however,  the  engage- 
ment is  revocable  at  the  will  of  the  individual.  At  the  French  revolution,  the  monastic 
establishments  of  France  were  utterly  suppressed;  aud  in  most  of  the  other  Catholic 
countries  of  Europe  the  example  has  been  followed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  In 
England  and  Ireland  and  America,  on  the  contrary,  the  institute  has  made  rapid  progress 
\viitiin  the  hist  30  years.  Most  of  the  orders,  however,  introduced  into  these  countries 
are  of  the  active  rather  than  the  contemplative  class. 

MO  1TACO,  a  small  principality  of  Italy,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  a  few 
miles  n.e.  of  the  city  of  Nice.  The  climate  is  fine,  so  that  oranges,  lemons,  etc.,  are 
produced  in  abundance.  Pop.  '73,  5,741.  From  the  10th  to  the  18th  c.  Monaco  Avas  held 
by  the  Genoese  family  of  Gritnaldi.  In  1815  it  was  ceded  to  Sardinia,  which,  however, 
recognized  its  independence,  but  reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  garrisoning  the  town  of 
Monaco.  At  this  period  it  consisted  of  thicc  communes — Monaco.  Mentone,  and  Rocea- 
bruna,  with  an  area  of  52  sq.m.,and  a  pop.  of  about  7,000.  In  1843  Aleutone  and 
Roccabrumi  Avere  annexed  to  Sardinia,  in  spite  of  a  protest  by  his  "serene  highness," 
Carlo  Honorio,  third  prince  of  Monaco.  The  Italian  Avar  of  18-j9  placed  the  Avhole  terri- 
tory for  a  brief  period  under  Victor  Emmanuel;  but  Carlo  Honorio  having  sold  Meuione 
and  Roccabruna  (Feb.  2.  1861)  to  the  French  emperor  for  4,000,000  francs,  Sardinia  Avas 
obliged  to  renounce  her  hold  upon  them.  The  sovereign  prince  of  Monaco  now  possesses 
nothing  but  the  city  and  a  small  patch  of  territory,  Avith  a  total  area  of  6  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'73,  5,741.  The  IOAVU  is  a  beautiful  place  en  a  rocky  promontory,  with  2,667  inhabitants. 

MO  NAD  (frr.  monas,  unity),  a  term  borroAved  from  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  although 
employed  by  moderns  in  a  sense  different  from  that  of  the  Peripatetics,  who  used  it 
to  designate  the  universe,  understood  in  the  pantheistic  sense.  By  moderns,  and  eppccialy 
by  Leibnitz  (q.v.),  from  Avhose  system  alone  the  name  has  derived  importance,  it  is  used 
to  describe  the  primary  elements  of  all  matter.  The  monads  are  simple  uncompoundcd 
substances,  without  figure,  Avithout  extension,  without  divisibility,  by  the  aggregation 
of  which  all  bodies  are  formed,  and  into  Avhich  all  compounded  things  may  ultimately 
be  resolved.  The  monads  are  created  things,  but  as  being  uncompounded,  are  inde- 
structible: and  although  subject  to  change,  the  change  is  but  external  or  relative.  They 
are  of  IAVO  classes — the  first  are  destitute  of  consciousness,  although  possessing  an  internal 
activity  which  is  called  by  the  name  of  perception;  the  second  possess,  in  addition  to 
perception,  a  certain  consciousness,  which  is  called  by  the  name  "apperception"  or 
conscious-perception.  The  monads  of  this  class  are  souls,  and  according  to  the  degree 
of  their  consciousness  is  the  distinction  betAveen  the  souls  of  the  higher  and  those  of  the 
lower  intelligences.  The  Deity  is  the  PRIME  MONAD,  or  MONAD  OF  MONADS.  The 
theory  of  monads  enters  largely  into  the  philosophic  system  of  Leibnitz,  and  indeed 
furnishes  the  key  to  much  in  that  system  which  is  othenvise  obscure. 

MONAD,  Monas,  the  generic  name  of  many  kinds  of  microscopic  orgnnisms,  very 
minute,  and  supposed  also  to  be  of  very  simple  organization.  They  appear,  even  under 
a  poAverful  nucroscopc,  as  mere  points,  moving  rapidly  through  the  fluid  in  Avhic'.i  they 
exist,  and  often  becoming  aggregated  in  clusters;  or  they  are  seen  to  be  gelatinous  and 
globular,  or  nearly  so,  with  a  tail  or  thong-hkfc  filament,  by  the  vibrations  of  Avhich  they 
move.  When  the  fluid  is  tinted  by  means  of  some  harmless  coloring  matter,  the  exist- 
ence of  seA'cral  cells  or  vesicles  is  discerned  within  the  minutebody.  Ehrenberir,  therefore, 
classed  them  among  polygastric  infusoria  (see  INFUSORIA),  and  no  naturalist  doubted 
their  right  to  a  place,  although  one  of  the  loAvest,  in  the  animal  kingdom.  They  are  JIOAV 
universally  regarded  as  vegetable,  and  are  ranked  among  alga?.  The  orgnnisms  formerly 
known  as  irlobe  animalcules  (rohox)  are  clusters  of  monads  produced  by  gemmation 
from  one,  and  invested  with  a  common  envelope.  Monads  are  of  various  colors.  Their 
gemmation  takes  place  according  to  fixed  laws,  so  that  the  groups  assume  particular 
forms,  characteristic  of  the  different  kinds.  Thus,  in  the  "breast-plate  animalcule" 
(gonium  pcc(vrale),  so  called  from  the  form  Avhich  the  group  frequently  presents,  a  divi- 
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eion  takes  place  into  four,  and  the  number  in  a  group  is  always  either  four  or  sixteen,  a 
group  of  sixteen  always  dividing  into  four  parts,  each  of  which  contains  four  monads. 
— The  minute  moving  points  often  seen  under  the  microscope  are  probably  often  not 
monads,  but  spores  or  germs. 

MONAD  NOCK,  GRAND,  a  mountain  in  the  s.w.  corner  of  New  Hampshire,  which 
from  u  base  of  5  by  3  in.  rises  to  a  height  of  3,450  feet.  It  is  composed  of  talc,  mica, 
and  slate,  can  be  seen  from  the  state  house  at  Boston,  and  is  a  landmark  at  sea.  Thirty 
lakes,  some  containing  numerous  islands,  can  be  seen  from  its  summit. 

MUXA'GAS,  JOSE  TADEO,  1786-1868;  b. Venezuela;  served  under  Bolivar  in  the  war 
of  independence,  1810-20.  Alter  a  number  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  overthrow  the 
government,  he  was  chosen  to  the  presidency  in  1846.  He  sent  ex-president  Paez, 
against  whom  lie  had  formerly  headed  a  revolution,  into  exile,  and  abrogated  the  consti- 
tution, making  himself  dictator.  He  succeeded  in  maintaining  himself  in  this  office  til' 
1859.  He  declared  against  and  overthrew  the  government  of  gen.  Falcon  in  1868,  anc 
was  again  elected  to  the  presidency,  but  died  before  taking  his  seat. 

MONAGHAN,  an  inland  co.  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  Ireland,  situated  between 
Tyrone  on  then.,  Armagh  and  Louth  on  the  e.,  Heath  and  Cavan  on  the  s.,  and  Fer- 
managh on  the  west,  ifs  greatest  length  from  n.  to  s.  is  87  m.;  its  greatest  breadth  e. 
and  w.  is  28;  the  total  area  beinsr  500  sq.m.,  or  319,757  acres,  of  which  285.885  are 
arable.  The  population,  which  in  1861  was  126,340,  had  fallen  in  1871  to  114.970.  The 
general  surface  is  undulatory,  the  hills,  except  in  the  n.w.  and  e.,  being  of  small  eleva- 
tion, although  often  abrupt;  the  highest  point  does  not  exceed  1254  ft.  above  the  sea.  It 
is  interspersed  with  lakes  of  small  extent,  and  for  the  most  part  of  little  depth,  and, 
although  the  streams  are  numerous,  there  is  no  navigable  river  within  its  boundaries.  In 
its  geological  structure  the  level  country  belongs  to  the  great  central  limestone  district; 
the  rest  is  of  the  same  transition  formation  which  is  met  with  in  the  northern  tract  of 
Leinster.  No  minerals  are  found  in  a  remunerative  quantity;  there  is  a  small  coal-field 
in  the  southern  border,  but  it  has  not  been  found  profitable  to  work.  The  soil  is  very 
varied  in  ils  cnaracter,  and  for  the  most  part  is  wet  and  imperfectly  drained,  although 
commonly  capable  of  much  improvement;  but  in  general  it  is  found  suitable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  cereal  crops  (with  the  exception  of  wheat,  which  is  little  cultivated),  and  of 
flax.  The  total  area  under  crops  in  1876  was  139,739  acres.  There  were  60,569  acres 
under  oats,  and  12,204  acres  under  flax.  The  cattle  in  the  same  year  numbered  85.569; 
sheep,  15,999;  pigs,  32,056.  The  annual  valuation  of  property  in  1874  was  £262,432. 
Monaghan  is  well  supplied  with  good  roads,  and  is  connected  by  railway  with  Dublin, 
Belfast,  and  Galway,  and  directly  with  the  coast  at  Dundalk.  The  Ulster  canal  passes 
through  the  county.  The  principal  towns  of  this  county  are  Monaghan  (q.v.),  Carrick- 
maero<s.  Clones,  and  Castle-Blayney.  It  returns  two  members  to  parliament,  the  con- 
stituency being,  at  the  enumeration  of  1873,  5,608.  Monaghan,  at  the  invasion,  formed 
part  of  the  grant  of  Henry  II.  to  De  Courcey,  and  was  partially  occupied  by  him;  but 
it  speedily  fell  back  into  the  hands  of  the  native  chiefs  of  the  sept  HacMahon,  by  whom 
(with  some  alternations  of  re-conquest)  it  was  held  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  it  was 
erected  into  a  shire.  Even  still,  however,  the  authority  of  the  English  was  in  many 
places  little  more  than  nominal,  especially  in  the  north;  and  in  the  rising  of  1641  the  Mac- 
Mahons  again  resumed  the  territorial  sovereignty.  The  historical  antiquities  of  the 
county  are  of  little  interest  or  importance.  It  possesses  two  round  towers,  one  very  com- 
plete,'at  Clones,  the  other  at  Iimiskeeu;  and  there  are  many  remains  of  the  ancient 
earl h-works  commonly  referred  to  the  ante-English  period.  The  total  number  of  chil- 
dren attending  the  superior  and  primary  schools  in  the  county  of  Monaghan  during  1871 
was  12. 749.  of  whom  8,586  were  Roman  Catholics. 

MONAGHAN,  chief  t.  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  great  north 
line  from  Dublin  to  Londonderry,  distant  from  the  former  76  m.  n.n.w.  Pop.  in  '71. 
8.632.  Monaghan,  before  the  union,  was  a  town  of  some  importance,  having  a  charter 
from  James  I.,  and  returning  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament.  It  is  still  the  cen- 
ter of  an  active  inland  trade,  and  can  boast  some  public  buildings  of  considerable  pre- 
tensions, among  which  are  the  jail,  market  house,  and  court-house.  A  Roman  Catholic 
college  and  a  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Mac  Carthain  also  deserve  special  notice.  The 
general  market  is  on  Monday ;  three  markets  for  agricultural  produce  are  held  weekly,  and 
there  is  also  a  monthly  fair. 

MOXARCHIANS,  "believers  in  one  fountain  or  source  of  being,"  were  persons  in 
the  early  Christian  church  who  did  not  admit  a  distinction  of  persons  in  the  divine 
Beinur.  Believing  strictly  in  the  unity  of  God,  they  rejected  the  orthodox  doctrine  ol 
the  trinity.  Traces  of  their  opinions  appeared  at  a  ver}r  early  period  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  are  alluded  to  by  Justin  Martyr  as  held  both  by  Jews  and  Christians.  He  con 
demns  the  former  for  saving  that  when  God  communed  with  the  patriarchs  it  was  God 
the  Father  who  appeared.  He  makes  the  same  complaint  against  certain  Christians. 
From  this  it  is  manifest  that  in  Justin's  day  there  Avere  nominal  Christians,  who  spoke 
of  the  Son  as  only  an  unsubstantial  energy  of  the  Father.  This  leading  opinion  of  the 
nvnarcliians  i<  thought  to  have  been  brought  into  Christianity  chiefly  through  Alexan- 
drian Jews  and  Gnostics,  or,  in  some  instances, to  have  been  derived  directly  from  pagan 
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philosophy.  From  pngan  religion  it  could  not  have  como,  unless  very  indirectly,  as  that 
took  little  thought  ofMcunity  of  G'>d.  15'it  whatever  its  o"i"in.  it  was  embraced  l>y  uvo 
c.asM  s,  wh<>  inhered  gn-a.l\  in  their  application  of  ti..-  iheory:  the  one,  whu  ma\  he 
called  rationalistic,  admitted  the  divinity  of  Christ  only  as  being  at  most  a  mere  power; 
the  otlier,  some  of  -whom  were  /V//-/^./W<n/.v.  ideii  i;;e.l  the  Son  with  the  Father,  and 
allowed  at  most  only  a  trinity  of  manifestation.  "  The  one,"  says  Seiiall'.  "prejudiced 
the  dimiily  of  tlie  Son.  the  other  the  dignity  of  the  Father;  yet  the  lalt-r  was  by  far  the 
more  profound  and  Christian,  and  accordingly  met  with  the  greater  acceptance." 
1.  Tho.-ie  of  the  tirst  class  saw  iu  Christ  a  mere  man  idled  with  divine  power;  but  con- 
ceived i his  divine  power  as  present  in  him  not  merely  from  his  baptism,  but  from  live 
beginning,  and  admitted  his  supernatural  conception  through  the  Holy  Ghost.  2.  The 
second  class,  whom  Tcrtullian  called  /'II/I-I/HI.™/',//'!*,  while  they  professed  Unitarian  opin- 
ions, strove  also  to  hold  fast  the  divinity  of  Christ;  and,  as  they  thought,  accomplished 
their  object  by  merging  his  Independent  personality  in  the  essence  of  the  Father.  S:\bel- 
lius,  about  the  mid, lie.  of  the  3d  c.,  denying  both  trinity  <>f  essence  and  permanent 
trinity  of  manifestation,  taught  that  the  unity  of  God.  without  distinction  in  itself,  after 
the  creation,  unfolds  itself  in  the  course  of  the  world's  development  in  three  different 
forms  and  periods  of  revelation,  and  after  the  completion  of  redemption,  returns  into 
unity.  The  Father  (he  said)  reveals  God  in  the  giving  of  tlie  law  and  the  Old  Testament 
economy;  the  Son  reveals  God  in  tlie  incarnation;  and  the  Holy  Giiosi  reveals  God  in 
inspiration.  He  illustrated  this  trinity  of  relations  by  comparing  the  Father  to  tlie  sun, 
the  Son  to  its  enlightening  power,  and  the  Spirit  to  its  warming  influence.  Athanasius 
pointed  out  coincidences  of  thought  iu  the  stoic  philosophy  with  the  doctrine  of  Sabel- 
lius,  which,  however,  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been  thought  out  independently  in 
his  own  mind.  He  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  original,  ingenious,  and  profound  of 
the  monarchians.  His  system  has  been  revived  by  Schleiermacher  in  a  very  modified 
form;  and  is  substantially  held  in  still  later  times  by  some  who,  holding  to  Christ's 
supreme  divinity,  deny  the  union  in  him  of  the  human  and  divine  natures,  and  suppose 
that  he  was  God  dwelling  in  human  flesh  and  subject  to  its  limitations  and  infirmities. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  general  principle  of  monarchiauism  admits  various  modifications 
in  theory,  and  may  be  pressed  in  one  extreme  into  a  denial  of  any  proper  divinity  in 
Christ,  and  in  the  opposite  extreme  to  a  position  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  stand- 
ard doctrine  which  has  been  upheld  in  the  church.  See  INCARNATION,  TRINITY. 

MONARCHY  (Gr.  monnrchia,  from  monos,  alone,  and  archo,  to  govern;  literally,  the 
government  of  a  single  individual)  is  that  form  of  government  in  a  community  by  which 
one  person  exercises  the  sovereign  authority.  It  is  only  when  the  kiiiir.  or  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  community,  possesses  the  entire  ruling  power  that  he  is,  in  the  proper  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  a  monarch.  Most  of  the  oriental  governments  past  and  present,  Russia 
at  present,  and  Spain  and  JYance  as  they  were  in  the  last  century,  are  in  this  strict  sense 
monarchies.  The  degenerate  form  of  monarchy  is  tyranny,  or  government  for  the  exclu- 
sive benefit  of  the  ruler.  When  the  head  of 'the  "state,  still  possessing  the  status  and 
dignity  of  royalty,  shares  the  supreme  power  with  a  class  of  nobles,  with  a  popular  body, 
or  with  both,  as  in  our  own  country,  the  government,  though  .0  longer  in  strictness 
monarchical,  is  called  in  popular  language  a  mixed  or  limited  monarchy,  the  term  abso- 
lute monarchy  being  applied  to  a  government  properly  monarchical.  The  highest  ideal 
of  government  would  perhaps  be  attained  by  an  absolute  monarchy,  if  there  were  any 
security  for  always  possessing  a  thoroughly  wise  and  good  monarch;  but  this  condition 
is  obviously  unattainable,  and  a  bad  despot  has  it  in  his  power  to  inflict  infinite  evil.  It 
therefore  becomes  desirable  that  a  governing  class,  composed,  if  possible,  of  thewi>»ost 
and  most  enlightened  in  the  country,  should  share  tlie  supreme  power  with  the  sovereign. 
A  limited  monarchy  has  this  advantage  over  an  aristocratic  republic  that,  in  difficult 
crimes  of  the  nation's  existence,  royalty  becomes  a  neutral  and  guiding  power,  raised  above 
the  accidents  and  struggles  of  political  life. 

.Monarchy,  most  usually  hereditary,  has  sometimes  been  elective,  a  condition  generally 
attended  with  feuds  and  distractions,  as  was  the  case  in  Poland.  The  elective  system  is 
still  followed  in  the  choice  of  the  pope.  Constitutional  monarchy  may  be  in  its  origin 
elective,  or  combine  both  systems,  as  when  one  family  is  disinherited,  and  the  scepter 
declared  hereditary  in  the  hands  of  another  under  certain  conditions.  See  KINO, 
REPUBLIC. 

MONASTERY  has  been  described  under  the  head  of  ISlonachism  (o  T.)  as  the  generic 
name  of  the  residence  of  any  body  of  men,  or  even,  though  more  rarely,  of  women, 
bound  by  monastic  vows.  It  may  be  useful,  however,  to  detail  the  various  classes  of 
monastic  establishments  of  the  western  church,  and  to  point  out  the  leading  characteris- 
tics of  each.  The  name,  in  its  most  strict  acceptation,  is  confined  to  the  residences  c.l 
monks,  properly  so  called,  or  of  nuns  of  the  cognate  orders  (as  the  Benedictine),  and  as 
such,  it  comprises  two  great  classes,  the  abbey  and  the  priory.  The  former  name  was 
given  only  to  establishments  of  the  highest  rank,  governed  by  an  abbot,  who  was  com- 
monly assisted  by  a  prior,  sub-prior,  and  other  minor  functionaries.  An  abbey  always 
included  a  church,  and  the  English  word  minstfr,  although,  like  the  cognate  German 
•inifiiKft.'r.  it  has  now  lost  its  specific  application,  has  its  origin  in  the  Latin  monnsterium. 
A  priory  supposed  a  less  extensive  and  less  numerous  community.  It  was  governed  by 
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a  prior,  and  was  originally,  although  by  no  means  uniformly,  at  least  in  later  times,  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  an  abbey.  Many  priories  possessed  extensive  territorial 
domains,  and  of  these,  riot  a  few  became  entirely  independent.  The  distinction  of  abbey 
and  priory  i.s  found  equally  among  the  Benedictine  nuns.  In  the  military  orders,  the 
name1  of  t:vnunand<  /•//  and  prtce^.vnj  corresponded  with  those  of  abbey  and  priory  in  the 
monastic  orders.  The  establishments  of  the  mendicant,  and,  in  general,  of  the  modem 
orders,  are  sometimes,  though  less  properly,  called  monasteries.  Their  more  character- 
i.-iir  appellation  is  friary  or  concent,  and  they  are  commonly  distinguished  into  professed 
JiuHxc*  (called  also  residences),  novitiates,  and  colleges,  or  scholastic  houses.  The  names  of 
the  superiors  of  such  houses  differ  in  the  different  orders.  The  common  name  is  rector, 
but  iu  some  orders  the  si-perior  is  called  guardian  (as  in  the  Franciscan),  or  ntaxtt  r.  major, 
father  superior,  etc.  The  houses  of  females — except  in  the  Benedictine  or  Cistercian 
orders — are  called  indifferently  concent  and  nunnery,  the  head  of  which  is  styled  mother 
*',';•<  i-ior,  or  re  co-end  mother.  The  name  cloister  properly  means  the  iuclosure;  but  it  is 
popularly  used  to  de.-ig:iate,  sometimes  the  arcaded  ambulatory  which  runs  around  the 
inner  court  of  the  building,  sometimes,  in  the  more  general  sense,  of  the  entire  building, 
when  it  may  be  considered  as  synonymous  with  concent. 

MONASTIR ,  ToLi-MoxASTiR,  or  BITOLIA,  a  t.  of  European  Turkey,  capital  of  tha 
vilayet  named  after  it,  is  situated  iu  a  broad  valley  of  the  Niji  mountains,  90  m.  n.n.e. 
of  Janina,  and  about  the  same  distance  w.n.w.  of  Saloniki.  It  is  an  important  place,  is 
the  residence  of  the  governor-general,  and  commands  the  routes  between  Macedonia  and 
northern  Albania.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Greeks  and  Bulgarians.  Monastir  has 
11  mosques,  and  carries  on  a  large  trade  with  Constantinople,  Saloniki,  Vienna,  and 
Trieste.  From  Constantinople  alone  it  annually  buys  goods  to  the  value  of  £1,500,000. 
Its  bazaars,  containing  more  than  2,200  shops,  are  well  stocked  with  the  products  of 
western  Europe  and  the  colonies,  as  also  with  native  manufactures.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the 
worst  built  and  most  tasteless  towns  in  all  Turkey.  Pop.  34,000. 

MONASTIR,  a  seaport  t.  of  north  Africa,  in  the  dominion  of  Tunis,  80  m.  s.s.e.  of 
the  city  of  that  name,  on  the  gulf  of  Sidra.  Woolen  and  camlet  fabrics  are  manufactured, 
and  there  is  some  maritime  trade.  Pop.  12,000. 

MONECDDO,  JAMKS  BURNET,  Lord,  a  Scottish  lawyer  and  author,  was  b.  at  Monboddo, 
in  Kincardiueshire.  iul?14,  educated  at  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen,  where  he  displayed  a 
great  fondness  for  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  afterwards  studied  law  for  3  years  at  Gronin- 
gen,  in  Holland.  In  1737  he  became  a  member  of  the  Scottish  bar,  and  soon  obtained  con- 
siderable practice;  but  the  first  thing  that  brought  him  prominently  into  notice  was  his 
connection  with  the  celebrated  Douglas  case,  in  which  Mr.  Burnet  acted  as  counsel  for 
Jlr.  Douglas.  In  1767  lie  was  raised  to  the  bench  by  the  title  of  lord  Monboddo.  He 
died  May  26,  1799.  Monboddo's  first  work,  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language 
(1771-76),  is  a  very  learned,  heretical,  and  eccentric  production;  yet  in  the  midst  of  its 
grotesque  crotchets  there  occasionally  flashes  out  a  wonderfully  acute  observation,  that 
makes  one  regret  the  distorted  and  misapplied  talent  of  the  author.  The  notion  that 
men  have  sprung  from  monkeys,  is  perhaps  that  which  is  most  commonly  associated 
with  the  name  of  Monboddo,  who  gravely  asserted  tint  the  orang-outangs  are  members 
of  the  human  species,  and  that  in  the  bay  of  Bengal  there  exists  a  nation  of  human  crea- 
tures with  tads,  and  that  we  have  only  worn  away  ours  by  sitting  on  them,  but  that  the 
stumps  may  still  be  felt.  Monboddo  wrote  another  work,  entitled  Ancient  Metaphysics, 
which  was  published  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death. 

MONBUTTOO,  a  country  in  central  Africa,  between  3°  and  4°  n.  lat.,  and  28°  and 
29°  e.  long. ;  4,000  sq.m. ;  estimated  pop.  '70,  1,000,000.  It  is  an  elevated  table-land* 
2,500  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  Keebaly  and  Gadda  rivers  flow  through  it,  uniting  to  form 
the  Welle,  which,  after  a  westerly  course  through  s.  Nyam-Nyam,  joins  the  Shary,  the 
source  of  lake  Tchad.  The  soil  spontaneously  produces  so  many  fruits  and  edible  roots 
that  cultivation  is  small,  restricted  for  the  most  part  to  tobacco,  sugar  cane,  and  sesame. 
There  are  few  domestic  animals.  The  inhabitants  are  lighter  colored  than  the  surround- 
ing nations;  they  are  cannibals,  fond  of  the  chase,  and  skillful  in  the  working  of  copper, 
iron,  and  wood.  Polygamy  and  circumcision  are  practiced.  The  art  of  weaving  is 
unknown.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  ivory. 

MONCADA,  Don  FRANCISCO  DE,  CONDE  DE  OSONA,  an  historian  and  one  of  the  Span- 
ish classics,  b.  Dec.  29,  1586,  at  Valencia,  where  his  grandfather  was  then  viceroy. 
Descended  from  one  of  the  greatest  families  of  Catalonia,  he  rapidly  rose  to  the  highest 
offices  in  the  state,  was  ambassador  to  Vienna,  and  latterly  governor  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Spanish  troops  then?.  He  distinguished  himself  both  as 
a  statesman  and  a  soldier.  He  fell  at  the  siege  of  Goch,  a  fortress  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves, 
in  1685,  His  Historic  df.  la  Expedition  de  C'atalones  y  Araaoneses  contra  Turcos  y  Griegot 
(Barcelona,  1623,  and  frequently  reprinted),  is  a  masterpiece  in  liveliness  and  elegance 
of  style. 

MONCALIE  HI,  a  t.  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Turin,  situated  finely  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  5  m.  above  Turin.  Pop.  3,030.  Moncalieri  is  the 
first  railway  station  between  Turin  and  Genoa,  and  communicates  daily  with  Turin  by 
frequent  omnibuses;  it  has  fine  buildings,  including  a  palace  lately  embeliif'ied  for  the 
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.evidence  of  king  Victor  Emmanuel.     The  annual  cattle-fair  held  in  October  at  Moncalieri 
H  tiit-  most  important  of  the  north  of  Italy. 

MONCK,  a  co.  in  s.  Ontario,  on  lake  Erie;  373  sq.m. ;  pop.  16,189.  The  Canada 
Southern,  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  the  Great  Western  railroads  pass  through  it. 

MONCK,  CHAKLKS  STANLKY.  Viscount,  b.  Ireland,  1819;  educated  at  Trinity  college, 
Dublin,  and  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1841.  lie  was  elected  to  parliament  as  a  liberal 
member  i'or  Portsmouth  in  1832,  and  re-elected  in  1855,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  1857. 
tie  was  a  lord  of  the  treasury  from  1855  to  1858.  and  was  appointed  governor-general  of 
Canada  in  1861.  lie  was  reappointed  in  1867,  but  resigned  the  next  year.  In  1871  he 
nerved  on  the  Irish  uationakeducatiou  commission,  and  on  the  commission  to  cany  out 
tiie  act  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  church.  lie  succeeded  his  father  as  viscount 
in  the  Irish  peerage  in  1849,  arid  was  made  a  viscount  in  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain  in 
1860. 

MONCREIFF-WELLWOOD,  Sir  HENRY,  1750-1827;  b.  Scotland;  ?on  of  the  rev.  sir 
William  Moncreiif,  and  assumed  the  additional  name  of  Welhvood  late  in  life.  Having 
been  educated  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  he  was  ordained,  1771.  as  successor  to  his 
father  at  Blackford,  and  continued  there  until  1773,  when  he  became  minister  of  St. 
Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh.  Always  a  member  of  the  evangelical  party  in  the  church,  he 
became  at  length  its  leader.  His  published  works  are:  jJincourset  on  the  Evidence  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Revelations ;  The  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  John  Erskine ;  and  Ser- 
mon*, 3  vols. 

MONCTON.  a  t.  in  Canada,  province  of  New  Brunswick,  co.  of  Westmoreland,  the 
terminus  of  the  Monctou  to  St.  John's  division  of  the  Intercolonial  railway;  pop.  4,810. 
It  is  a  port  of  entry,  with  a  convenient  harbor,  very  pleasantly  located  at  the  head  of 
navigation  of  the  Petitcodiac  river,  which  empties  fnto  Chignecto  bay,  the  n.  extremity 
of  the  bay  of  Fundy.  It  has  several  hotels,  4  churches,  a  variety  of  stores,  and  a  tele- 
graph office.  It  contains  the  offices  of  the  Intercolonial  railway  and  repair  shops.  It 
has  2  banks,  and  its  leading  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  steam-engines,  machinery, 
cigars,  leather,  hardware,  and  castings.  It  has  a  great  trade  in  lumber. 

MONDAY  (Ger.  Montag,  Lat.  Lunat  Dies,  the  day  of  the  moon,  Fr.  Lundt),  the  second 
day  of  the  week.  The  name  descends  from  the  Romans,  who  named  the  days  of  the 
week  after  the  planets. 

MONDOSfE'DO,  a  t.  in  Galicia,  Spain,  n.n.e.  of  Lugo;  pop.  2.452.  It  has  a  cathedral 
and  a  castle.  There  are  tanneries,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth,  and  linen. 

MONDO  VI,  an  episcopal  t.  in  Cuneo,  one  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Italy,  situated 
on  the  summit  and  shoulder  of  an  Alpine  hill,  50  m.  s.  of  Turin.  It  is  divided  into  four 
sections:  the  piazza — encircled  by  walls,  and  containing  the  chief  buildings  of  the  place, 
and  1he  suburbs,  Caraseone,  Breo,  and  Piano  del  Valle.  In  the  neigh boi hood  consider- 
able activity  exists  in  cloth,  silk,  and' bonnet-straw  manufactories;  but  in  spite  of  vine- 
yards and  chestnut  woods,  the  numerous  remains  of  ruined  buildings  in  its  vicinity 
impart  an  air  of  desolation  to  the  locality.  The  Piazza  contains  a  tine  cathedral,  with 
rich  paintings;  an  episcopal  palace,  with  a  noble  gallery  of  portraits;  and  the  various 
judicial  and  educational  halls.  Pop.  12,300.  At  the  battle  of  Mondovi,  on  April  22, 
1796.  the  Sardinians  were  totally  defeated  by  Bonaparte,  and  the  entrance  into  Piedmont 
tecured  to  the  French  army.  The  province  of  JVIondovi  is  intersected  by  spurs  of  tiie 
A.lps,  and  contains  rich  marble  quarries  and  valuable  mineral  products. 

MONE'SIA  BARK,  the  bark  of  a  tree,  chrysophyllum  glyciiphlaum,  or  C,  Buranlieim, 
of  the  same  genus  with  the  star  apple  (q.v.),  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Brazil.  The  bark  is 
lactescent;  but  when  dried,  it,  is  thick,  flat,  compact,  heavy,  brown,  and  hard,  wilh  a 
taste  at  first  sweet,  afterwards  astringent  and  bitter.  A  substance  called  •tnoiicx.'a  i.s 
extracted  from  it,  which  is  almost  black,  at  first  sweet,  then  astringent,  and  finally  acrid. 
It  is  used  as  a  stomachic  and  alterative  in  leucorrhcea,  chronic  diarrha-a,  tie.  It  con- 
tains, in  small  quantity,  a  principle  called  monesin. 

MONETARY  COMMISSION  OP  THE  U.  S.  CONGRESS.  The  mistaken  demoneti- 
zation of  silver  by  congress  in  the  coinage  nct'of  Feb.  12,  1873,  passing  almost  unnoticed 
during  that  year,  soon  afterwards  attracted  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men.  Its  possible 
'  Consequences  loomed  portentously  into  view,  as  the  subject  was  more  and  more  studied. 
Within  three  years  it  became  a  theme  of  general  discussion  in  the  United  States.  It 
•  was  a  prolific  source  of  debate  in  the  44th  congress;  and  on  Aug.  15,  1876,  the  senate 
initiated  a  joint  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  commission  of  three  senators, 
three  members  of  the  bouse,  with  experts,  not  exceeding  three,  to  be  selected  by  the 
former,  whose  duty  was  1o  inquire,  "First,  Into  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
relative  value  of  gold  and  silver;  the  causes  thereof,  whether  permanent  or  otherwise;  the 
effects  thereof  upon  trade,  commerce,  finance,  and  the  productive  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, and  upon  the  standard  of  value  in  this  and  foreign  countries:  Second,  Into  the  pol- 
icy of  the  restoration  of  the  double  standard  in  this  country;  and,  if  restored,  what  the 
legal  relation  of  the  two  coins,  silver  and  gold,  should  be;  Third,  Into  the  policy  o!  con- 
tinuing legal-tender  notes  concurrently  with  the  metallic  standards,  and  the  effect  thereof 
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upon  the  labor,  industries,  and  wealth  of  the  country;  Fourth,  Into  the  best  means  for 
providing'  for  facilitating  the  resumption  of  specie  payments." 

The  commission  as  organized  consisted  of  Messrs.  John  P.  Jones,  Lewis  V.  Bogy, 
and  George  S.  Boutwell,  of.  the  senate;  Randall  L.  Gibson,  George  Willard,  and  Richard 
P.  Bland,  of  the  house  of  representatives;  Win.  S.  Groesbeck  of  Ohio,  and  Prof.  Francis 
Bowen  of  Massachusetts.  Geo.  M.  Weston  of  Maine  was  appointed  secretary.  TJie  sessions 
of  the  coinmitlee  were  held  in  New  York  until  December  of  that  year,  and  afterward^  in 
Washington.  Circulars  were  immediately  issued  by  the  commission  to  men  of  eminence 
in  monetary  studies,  to  authors,  bankers,  and  business  men  in  the  United  Siaies  and 
Europe,  to  elicit  the  widest  possible  information  on  the  topics  of  the  resolution.  The 
chambers  of  commerce  in  the  cities  were  invited  to  furnish,  and  did  furnish,  lists  of  per- 
sons most  competent  to  give  information.  The  U.  S.  representatives  in  foreign  countries 
were  required  to  aid  in  the  work.  The  commission  entered  upon  its  duties  with  energy, 
collected  vast  stores  of  information,  and  were  aided  by  the  most  eminent  political  econo- 
mists and  financial  writers  of  all  schools,  who  were  glad  to  have  such  an  opportunity  for 
the  elucidation  and  comparison  of  their  views.  The  main  substance  of  the  report  was 
submitted  and  ordered  to  be  printed  Mar.  2,  1877,  It  is  a  masterly  condensation  of  the 
philosophy  and  facts  bearing  on  money  questions;  embracing  clear  statements  of  all 
schools  of  opinion.  The  conclusions  of  the  commission  were  not  unanimous.  But  the 
maj  >rity  report  not  only  exhibits  such  grasp  of  the  whole  subject,  but  has  also  been  so 
far  proved  correct  in  its  deductions  by  facts  which  have  since  become  a  part  of  monetary 
history,  that  the  several  dissents  of  individual  members  of  the  committee  from  certain 
parts  of  the  majority  report  are  not  of  much  importance.  On  the  whole,  the  report  is 
the  most  valuable  compendium  of  facts  and  monetary  theories  ever  published.  It  takes 
rank  in  point  of  ability  with  the  famous  bullion  report  of  England  in  1810,  but  covers  a 
far  wider  field,  and  introduces  social  science  problems  in  connection  with  the  money 
question  not  taken  into  consideration  by  the  British  committee.  The  latter  sifted  finan- 
cial questions  from  bankers'  points  of  view:  the  U.  S.  commission  reviews  the  subject  iu 
the  light  of  the  public  weal — the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

The  conclusions  of  the  majority  of  the  committee  on  the  first  questions  submitted  are: 
That  ,he  recent  production  of  silver  relatively  to  gold  has  not  been  greater  than  formerly; 
that  the  (then)  recent  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  was  not  caused  by  any  recent  large  produc- 
tion; but  mainly  by  the  concurrent  demonetization  of  silver  in  Germany,  the  United 
States,  and  the  Scandinavian  states,  the  closure  of  the  mints  of  Europe  to  its  coinage, 
the  temporary  diminution  of  the  Asiatic  demand,  the  exaggeration  of  the  actual  and 
prospective  yie-'.d  of  the  Nevada  silver  mines,  and  a  prevailing  idea  that  the  efforts  of 
holders  of  government  securities  would  bring  about  its  demonetization:  that  gold  is 
more  fitful  in  production  than  silver;  that  the  average  production  of  both  is  more  steady 
than  of  vitlier  one;  "that  to  annihilate  the  money  function  of  one  must  greatly  increase 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  other,  and  greatly  reduce  prices;"  that  "  silver  to  the  amount 
of  $8,000,000,000  in  coin,  the  accumulation  of  50  centuries,  is  so  worked  into  the  web  and 
woof  of  the  world's  commerce  that  it  cannot  be  discarded  without  entailing  the  most 
serious  consequences,  social,  industrial,  political,  and  commercial;"  that  "the  evil  is 
enormously  aggravated  by  selecting  gold  as  the  metal  to  be  retained  and  silver  as  the 
metal  to  be  rejjcted;"  that  "the  exchanges  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  this  country, 
are  continual!}'  and  largely  increasing,  while  the  supplies  of  both  the  precious  metals, 
taken  together,  if  not  diminishing  are  at  least  stationary,  and  the  supply  of  gold,  taken 
by  itself,  is  falling  off;  and  that  to  submit  the  vast  and  increasing  exchanges  of  thiscoun* 
try  and  the  world  to  be  measured  by  a  metal  never  to  be  depended  on  in  its  supply,  and 
now  actually  diminishing  in  its  production,  would  make  crisis  chronic,  and  business 
paralysis  perpetual."  Covering  the  second  question  the  commission  recommend  the 
restoration  of  the  double  standard  and  the  unrestricted  coinage  of  both  metals.  The 
report  on  the  third  question  for  solution  refers  to  the  answer  to  the  fourth,  viz. :  "  the 
best  means  for  providing  for  facilitating  the  resumption  of  specie  payments."  To  this 
question  the  report  answers,  that  "the  remonetization  of  silver  is  a  measure  essential 
to  specie  payments,  and  may  make  such  payments  practicable."  The  commission  believe 
"that  the  remonetization  of  silver  in  this  country  will  have  a  powerful  influence  in 
preventing,  and  probably  will  prevent,  the  demonetization  of  silver  in  France  and  other 
European  countries;"  that  remonetization  by  the  United  States,  even  without  change  in  leg- 
islation elsewhere,  will  draw  to  us  silver  from  other  countries  while  it  is  cheap,  in 
exchange  for  what  we  have  to  export;  and  that  this  country  will  have  the  benefit  of  the 
rise  which  the  committee  believe  will  take  place  in  its  value  when  the  temporary  causes 
of  its  depression  have  passed.  The  report  concludes  \vith  these  words:  "  If  the  states  of 
the  Latin  union,  or  other  countries  in  Europe,  abandon  the  double  standard  after  we 
re-adopt  it,  or  because  we  re-adopt  it,  it  will  be  a  policy  on  their  part  through  which 
great  advantages  will  inure  to  us,  and  great  disasters  will  befall  them.  It  would  inaugu- 
rate in  the  United  States  an  era  of  prosperity,  based  upon  solid  money,  obtained  on 
profitable  terms,  and  under  circumstances  necessarily  stimulating  to  our  industry  and 
commerce." 

"Finally,  the  commission  believe  that  the  facts  that  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian 
states  have  adopted  the  single  gold  standard,  and  that  some  other  European  nations  may 
possibly  adopt  it,  instead  of  being  reasons  for  perseverance  in  the  attempt  to  establish  it 
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in  the  United  States,  nrc  precisely  the  facts  which  make  such  an  attempt  entirely  impracti- 
c,.b!e  and  ruinous.  It'  llic  nations  oil  the  continent  of  Europe  had  the  douhli;  standard, 
I  standard  would  be  possible  here,  because,  in  tliat  condition,  they  would  freely 
nge  gold  for  silver.  It  \vas  that  condition  \\iurii  enabled  England  to  resume  specie 
payments  in  gold  in  IS'Jl.  The  altainnient  of  such  a  standard  becomes  difficult  precisely 
in  proportion  to  the  number  and  importance  of  tiie  conn:!  d  in  striving  after  it; 

anil  il  is  precisely  in  the  same  proportion  lhat  liie  ruinous  effects  of  striving  after  it 
arc  aggravated.  To  propose  to  tiiis  country  a  contest  fora  gold  .standard  with  the  Euro- 
pean nations  is  to  propose  to  it  a  (lisas;  rous  rare,  in  reducing  the  price  of  labor  and  com- 
modities, in  aggravating  the  burdens  of  debt,  and  in  the  diminution  and  concentration 
of  wealth,  in  which  all  the  contestants  will  sutler  immeasurably,  and  the  victors  even 
more  than  the  vanquished." 

Mr.  Boutwcll  alone  makes  a  minority  report  against,  ivmonHi/ation  of  silver,  except 
on  a  previously  agreed  ba.Ms,  adopted  in  conjunction  with  European  nations.  Prof. 
Francis  Bowcn  expresses  his  dissent  from  the  conclusions  of  Ilie  majority  of  the. commit- 
tee at  much  length;  and,  while  he  argues  for  the  gold  basis  alone,  he  finally  reports  in 
favor  of  the  rcmonetization  of  silver,  on  adding  to  the  quantity  of  pure  silver  in  a  dollar 
enough  to  make  its  bullion  value  equal  to  the  then  value  of  gold  per  dollar,  and  also 
recommends  the  reduction  of  the  value  of  our  gold  coins,  so  that  a  five  dollar  piece  shall 
be  tiie  equivalent  of  the  English  pound  sterling,  lie  also  recommends  that  the  paper 
money  of  the  government  should  be  gradually  taken  up  by  the  treasury  department  and 
destroyed.  In  addition  to  the  summary  of  Hie  report,  the  lir&t  volume,  as  issued  by  the 
government,  embraces  papers  prepared  for  the  commission  by  Geo.  M.  \V<  sum  on 
"Asiatic  trade  and  flow  of  silver  to  the  East;"  "  Constitutional  powers  of  Congress  and 
the  States  with  respect  to  metallic  money;"  "Legislation  on  subsidiary  silver  coins;"  and 
"  The  trade  dollar."  The  appendix  to  the  same  volume  contains  a  report  on  silver  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States;  the  world's  production  of  gold  and  silver;  relative  value  of 
gold  and  silver;  population  and  specie  in  the  western  world;  demonetization  of  silver  in 
Germany;  payment  of  French  indemnity  of  1871;  movement  of  specie  to  India;  standard 
of  the  United  States;  coinage  of  the  United  Slates;  money  standard  for  Great  Britain; 
monetary  system  of  Austria-Hungary  and  China:  also,  papers  furnished  by  ail  the  foreign 
ministers  of  the  United  States.  The  second  volume  contains  written  and  oral  answers 
by  men  of  eminence  in  monetary  science,  and  by  those  of  great  experience  in  business, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  in  reply  to  a  series  of  questions  agreed  upon  by 
the  commission.  Among  the  citizens  of  this  country  from  whom  written  answers  were 
drawn  were  Henry  C.  Carey,  John  A.  Dix,  Henry  S.  Fitch,  August  Belmont,  John  J. 
Bennett,  Barclay  &  Livingston,  Royal  Phelps,  W.  L.  Fawcett,  O.  D.  Ashley.  R.  M. 
Waters  &  Co.,  Samuel  Hoard,  W.  G.'  Sumner,  Wm.  E.  DuBois,  Albert  Miller," J.  K.  a 
Forrest,  B.  F.  Nourse,  F.  P.  Knight.  Robert  Patterson.  Among  foreigners  who  re- 
sponded were  G.  B.  Airy.  Francis  Jonrdan,  Hector  M.  Hay,  Ernest  Seyd,  K.  <lc  IV.rieu, 
and  Henri  Cernuschi.  The  oral  testimony  was  from  a  large  number  of  distinguished 
Americans,  and  is  very  interesting. 

MONETARY  CONFERENCE,  INTERNATIONAL:  Paris,  Aug.,  1878.  The  profound 
interest  awakened  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  from  1867  to  187'-!  by  the  legislation 
of  various  countries  to  demonetize  and  rtmonetize  silver,  and  to  restrict  and  to  expand 
the  coinage;  the  discussions  on  the  subject,  of  a  single  metal,  or  of  two  metals,  as  the 
"Wiser  and  safer  basis  of  value  of  the  world's  money. — induced  the  United  States  con- 
gress, in  the  act  which  remonetized  silver,  Feb.  28,  <t*18,  to  insert  the  following:  "Sec. 
2.  That  immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  president  shall  invite  tl>"  govern; 
inenls  of  the  countries  composing  the  Latin  u.non,  so-called,  and  of  such  other  European 
nations  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  to  join  the  United  States  in  a  conference  to  rdopt  a  com- 
mon ratio  between  gold  and  silver,  for  the  purpose  o.*'  establishing,  internationally, the  use  of 
bi-mctallic  money,  and  securing  fixity  of  relative  value  between  those  metals;  sueh  con- 
ference to  be  held  at  such  place  in  Europe  or  the  United  States,  at  such  time  within  six 
months,  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  executives  of  the  governments  joining 
an  the  same,  whenever  the  governments  so  invited,  or  any  three  of  them,  shall  signify 
ifaeir  willingness  to  unite  in  the  same."  The  section  farther  provides  that  the  president 
shall  appoint  three  commissioners  to  the  conference.  Ex-Governor  Reuben  E.  I'cnton 
of  N.  Y. ,  Wm.  S.  Groesbeck  of  Ohio,  and  prof.  Francis  A.  AValker  of  New  Haven, 
were  appointed.  Subsequently  the  president  was  authorised  to  add  to  the  list  of  dele- 
gates Mr.  S.  Dana  Horton,  of  Ohio,  an  accomplished  monetary  student  and  author.  Paris 
•wns  chosen  as  the  place  of  conference.  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Greece,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Russia,  Sweden-Norway,  and  Swii/erland  sent 
t?ieir  ablest  representatives.  The  German  government  alone  declined  to  participate  in 
tiie  conference,  though  a  second  time  invited. 

The  conference  opened  its  ses-ion  Aug.  10,  1878,  at  the  office  of  the  ministry  of  for- 
eign affairs.  Leon  Say,  minister  of  finance  in  France  under  the  presidencies  of  Thiers 
and  McMahon,  son  and  grand.- on  of  the  most  eminent  of  French  writers  on  political 
economy,  was  made  president  of  the  conference,  and  Mr.  Fcnton  vice-president.  In  his 
opening  address  to  the  conference  Mr.  Say  stated  the  reasons  which  had  induced 
the  five  states  composing  the  Latin  union  "while  preserving  to  silver  its  legal  tender 
quality,  to  restrict  its  coinage  within  narrow  limits,  aud,  within  the  past  year,  to  suspend 
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it  entirely."  These  reasons  were  the  adoption  by  Germany  of  the  single  standard  of  gold, 
and  the  great  production  of  the  American  .-liver  mines.  While  Germany  continued  to 
gather  and  sell  her  silver  he  thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  the  value  at  which 
silver  might  lie  rated  when  that  disturbing  element  in  its  present  value  was  out  of  the 
way.  The  Latin  union,  therefore,  while  glad  to  join  in  the  American  efforts  to  fix  a 
ratio  of  value  between  silver  and  gold,  "  as  a  measure  of  prudeuee  has  remained  in  an 
expectant  attitude."  -Mr.  Fenton  tneu  presented  ihe  object  of  the  call  for  the  conference 
in  the  language  of  ihe  act  of  congress.  Count  Uuscoui  of  the  Italian  delegation  sug- 
gested as  more  logical  to  first  decide  whether  such  a  fixed  ratio  was  possible.  Mr.  Say 
observed  thai  as  questions  of  fact  should  precede  those  of  theory  he  would  favor  an 
avoidance  oi'  theoretical  discussion  ct  present,  and  first  study  facts  and  their  relations. 
The  tirsi  session  closed  with  the  understanding  that  the  delegations  should  come  to  the 
next  meeting  prepared  whh  full  statistics  of  the  monetary  condition  of  their  respective 
states.  At  the  second  session — Aug.  1(5 — all  the  required  documents  were  submitted. 
A  brief  summary  of  the  position  taken  by  the  delegates  at  the  subsequent  sessions  will 
\x-.st  exhibit  tin-  animus  of  the  conference.  Mr.  Broch,  representative  from  Norway, 
observed  thai  ;'.s  Sweden  and  Norway  had  the  gold  standard  they  could  participate  in  the 
conference  only  on  the  supposition  That  the  United  States  desired  to  treat  of  more  gen- 
eral questions;  as  of  a  coin  for  universal  circulation.  On  that  supposition  only,  and  with 
the  understanding  that  England  was  present  on  the  same  condition,  his  government  had 
authorized  participation  in  the  conference.  Mr.  Groesbeck  was  called  upon  to  slate  the 
position  of  tiie  United  States.  It  was,  he  said,  simply  "  to  restore  .silver  to  its  former 
position;  to  equalize  gold  and  silver  upon  a  ratio  to  be  fixed  by  agreement."  The  United 
Ltates  delegation  could  not  commit  their  country  to  any  agreement,  but,  like  the  dele- 
gates from  Norway  and  Sweden,  were  inter*. steil  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  establish- 
ment of  coin  for  universal  circulation.  He  corrected  the  supposition  that  the  United 
States  de>ired  the  full  restoration  of  silver  because  it  was  the  great  silver  producing  coun- 
try. He  (U  nil  d  that  in  its  legislation  to  preserve  silver  as  money  the  United  States  had 
been  influenced  by  the  value  of  its  present  product  of  silver;  the  government  having  no 
direct  intcrc.-t,  even  by  taxes,  in  the  product;  stating  that  the  mines  are  owned  indis- 
criminately by  Americans  and  foreigners;  and  that  London  is  so  much  the  greater  mar- 
ket for  silver  that  the  Unites  States  treasury  had  found  itself  compelled  to  buy  as  much 
silver  in  London  as  in  America.  He  stated  that  within  25  years  the  yield  of  gold  in  the 
United  Slates  had  been  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  silver,  and  that  the  falling  off  in 
production  at  the  present  time  was  more  in  silver  than  in  gold.  The  remonetization  of 
silver  he  showed  to  be  on  the  part  oi  the  United  States  simply  a  return  to  a  traditional 
policy  with  which  the  interests  of  the  people  are  interwoven,  and  from  which  it  was 
throuuh  careless  legislation,  rather  than  by  design,  that  they  had  departed;  and  that  there- 
fore the  United  States  could  not.  be  charged,  with  a  new  motive  of  selfishness  in  its  main- 
tenance.] 

Mr.  Groesbeck  submitted  the  following  propositions  to  the  conference:  "  1.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  this  assembly  that  it  is  not  to  be  desired  that  silver  should  be  excluded  from 
free  coinage  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America.  On  the  contrary,  the  assem- 
bly believe  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  unrestricted  coinage  of  silver  and  its  use  UK  money 
of  unlimited  legal  tender  should  be  retained  where  they  exist,  and.  as  far  as  practicable, 
restored  where  they  have  ceased  to  exist.  2.  The  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  unlim- 
ited legal  tender  money  may  be  safely  adopted.  First  by  equalizing  them  at  a  relation 
to  be  fixed  by  international  agreement;  and  secondly,  by  granting  to  each  metal  at  the 
relation  fixed,  equal  terms  of  coinage,  making  no  discrimination  between  them."  Mr. 
Pirmcz  of  Belgium  i ejected  the  American  propositions  on  behalf  of  his  delegation. 
Count  IJusconi  of  Italv  desired  first  to  discuss  and  vote  on  the  principle.  Is  it  possible  to 
establish  a  fixed  relation  between  silver  and  gold?  He  desired  to  vote  affirmatively  OB 
that  proposition  first,  and  then,  proceed  with  the  practical  examination  of  a  ratio.  Mr. 
Broch  of  Norway,  which  has  the  gold  standard,  maintained  that  the  Id-lory  of  silver 
showed  a  constantly  decreasing  value  relatively  to  gold,  and  that  during  the  enormous 
influx  of  gold  from  California  antl  Australia  after  1849  gold  had  dropped  but  2  per  cent 
below  the  Frenc-h  silver  standard.  Mr.  Herzog  of  Switzerland  opposed  the  American 
proposition;  not  that  he  desired  silver  demonetized,  but  that  he  thought  it  better  for  one 
nation  to  have  the  gold,  and  another  the  silver  unit  as  now;  and  did  not  believe  in  the 
practicability  of  an  international  unit. 

At  the  opening  of  the  third  session  Mr.  Goschen  of  England,  and  Mr.  Mees  of  the 
Netherlands,  questioned  the  American  delegates  concerning  the  certainty  of  resumption 
of  specie  paym  -nt-  the  coming  January.  The  statements  in  reply  drew  from  Mr.  Gos- 
chen the  remark  that  th-re  was  no  doubt  of  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  resume, 
and  that  his  question  had  been  put  to  enable  him  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  Uni.ed  States  might  become  buyers  of  silver  in  the  world's  markets.  The 
TJ.  S.  treasury  statement,  lie  said,  showed  an  exceedingly  small  holding  of  silver  com- 
i.  Mr.  Groesbeck  stated  that,  were  an  international  agreement  concluded 
on  the  American  la-is,  the  United  States  would  absorb  for  the  benefit  of  Eir.ope  not 
morel v  its  own  pr  uluctiou,  but  a  part  of  the  German  silver.  Mr.  GoM-hen  (  ailed  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  "the  United  States  invited  the  delegates  to  adopt  a  proposition 
which  some  of  them  were  precluded  by  their  instructions  from  entertaining,"  as  they 
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could  not  vote  to  compromise  the  existing  standards  of  their  countries;  but  "there  was 
one  part  of  the  American  propositions  for  which  almost  all  the  delegates  could  vote;  and 
for  \\hich  a*  a  principle!,  personally,  lie  would  willingly  subscribe,  viz.,  that  it  is  not 
Desirable  that  silver  cease  to  l>e  one  of  the  money  metals.  .  .  .  Though  England  had  H 
troid  standard  >he  had  great  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  silver  as  currency.  She  had 
u  more  defined  and  less  compromised  position  for  the  discussion  of  this  question  than 
other  countries,  for  she  had  borne  the  depreciation  of  silver  in  India  without  trying  to 
-hut  her  doors  upon  it.  She  had  done  more  than  any  other  country  to  maintain  silver. 
The  Latin  union  had  shut  its  doors  upon  silver.  Holland  half  abut  hers,  while  England 
had  allowed  it  to  take  its  natural  course,  and  for  rive  years  had  borne-  all  the  burdens 
resulting  therefrom.  Mr.  von  Hcnglemuller  of  Austria-Hungary  could  subscribe  to  the 
propositions  of  the  United  States,  but  since  the  advantage  of  this  system  depended  upon 
the  general  adoption  of  it,  his  government  was  compelled  to  maintain  an  attitude  of 
expectancy.  As  a  member  of  the  conference  lie  would  pronounce  for  the  double  stand- 
ard. Mr.  Mees  of  the  Netherlands  said  that  while  England  and  Germany  maintained  ths 
gold  standard  no  other 'was  possible  for  his  country,  but  he  could  express  bis  personal 
opinion  that,  "it  would  be  most  beneficial  to  mankind  that  many  states  should  adopt  the 
double  standard."  He  believed  that  in  the  Dutch  colonies  they  would  iind  it  to  their 
interest  to  maintain  the  silver  standard.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Goschen  that  if  the  double 
standard  were  Utopian,  the  single  gold  standard  was  also,  and  one  that  would  be  very 
dangerous  if  by  some  possible  combination  of  circumstances  it  should  be  realized  He 
suggested  that  the  United  States  unite  with  South  America  and  Asiatic  nations  on  silver, 
and  then  come  to  Europe  with  their  proposition.  Mr.  Baralis  of  Italy  thought  that  upon 
some  points  there  was  such  a  harmony  of  views  that,  if  the  precise  propositions  of  the 
United  States  could  not  be  adopted,  at  least  some  measure  of  utility  closely  allied  to 
them  might  be.  He  did  not  sympathize  with  the  advice  to  the  delegates  of  the  United 
States  to  seek  allies  in  So:ith  America  and  China;  and  thought  that  the  nations  of  Europe 
could  now  join  in  some  practical  affirmation  in  the  direction  of  the  propositions  of  the 
United  States.  Leoa  Say  explained  the  monetary  policy  of  France  of  late  years  as 
having  the  double  standard  in  theory,  but  not  in  practice,  the  privilege  of  free  coinage  of 
silver  at  the  mint  having  been  withdrawn.  When  this  suspension  of  free  coinage  first 
took  place  the  question  was  warmly  discussed  in  the  French  chambers  whether  it  was  a 
step  towards  the  gold  standard,  ora  provisional  condition,  which  would  permit  Franc,:  to 
avail  itself  of  a  favorable  moment  for  returning  to  the  double  standard.  The  govern- 
ment declared  emphatically  that  the  movement  was  not  towards  the  single  gold  standard. 
France  is  in.  "a  condition  of  expectancy,  from  which  we  shall  not  move  except  for  good 
reasons,  when  they  show  themselves,  and  then,  prob.ibly,  to  re-enter  into  the  system  of  the 
double  standard."  He  stated  that  there  were  in  the  bank  of  France  and  in  circulation 
in  France  2,500,000,000  francs  in  silver;  and  that  "to  withdraw  the  legal  tender  power 
from  such  a  mass  of  money,  and  to  throw  it  on  the  market  as  merchandize  is  an  inadmis- 
sible idea."  He  thought  that  until  Germany  had  finished  her  sales  of  silver,  France 
would  remain  in  an  attitude  of  expectancy.  The  proposition  of  the  United  States  at  the 
present  moment  seemed  to  him  premature;  and  as  its  rejection  by  a  majority  would  lead 
to  a  false  conclusion  as  to  the  opinions  of  those  at  this  time  voting  against  its  proposi- 
tions as  a  whole,  he  suggested  that  they  should  not  be  passed  upon,  but  that  the  states 
represented  should  agree  simply  upon  the  expression  of  a  common  idea  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  silver  as  money,  and  should  invite  each  other  reciprocally  not  to  lake  any  meas- 
ures in  their  domestic  legislation  which  might  depreciate  silver.  In  his  opinion,  encour- 
agement of  the  use  of  silver  money  will  soon  increase  its  value.  He  expressed  assent  to 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  American  proposition.  He  believed  France  might  some  day 
•join  the  United  States,  assenting  to  the  rest  of  their  propositions;  but  not  now.  Mr. 
Feer  Herzog  of  Switzerland  announced  himself  energetically  for  the  single  gold  stand- 
ard; not  for  all  nations,  but  "for  the  advanced  nations,  and  leave  silver  to  countries 
whose  civilization  is  backwards  or  stationary."  He  announced  that,  with  the  Nether- 
lands, Switzerland  would  maintain  the  "  attitude  of  expectancy"  with  the  hope  of  seeing 
the  single  gold  standard  eventually  adopted  by  all.  Count  Ruscoui  of  Italy  was  glad  to 
gee  the  general  harmony  of  views  on  Hie  necessity  of  continuing  the  monetary  use  of 
silver;  and  believed  there  was  no  difficulty  in  squarely  admitting  the  fundamental  propo- 
sitions of  the  Americans.  He  believed  further  that  when  an  international  agreement  as 
to  legal  ratio  was  arrived  at,  it  alone  would  produce  the  equality  desired;  that 
"  nature  makes  the  metal,  ,jiU  law  alone  makes  the  money."  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs,  ex-gov- 
ernor of  the  bank  of  England,  announced  himself  a  partisan  of  the  gold  standard,  but 
would  not  legislate  to  drive  silver  out  of  use.  He  expressed  entire  dissent  from  the 
notion  of  Mr.  Herzog  that  the  fall  of  silver  was  in  the  ratio  of  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, by  which  the  most  progressive  will  use  the  most  precious  metal,  and  the  less  civil- 
ized will  be  content  with  the  other.  He  believed  the  recent  fall  of  silver  entirely  the 
result  of  a  simultaneous  action  of  many  temporary  causes,  and  that  the  action  of  Ger- 
many was  an  important  factor  in  the  result.  He  illustrated  the  greater  effect  produced 
on  the  market  by  the  German  mass  of  coins  put  up  for  sale  than  by  any  ordinary  increase 
or  decrease  of  production:  lessening  the  use  of  silver,  and  at  the  same  time  glutting  the 
market  with  it.  The  third  session  of  the  conference  closed  the  first  expressions  of  opin 
ion  volunteered  by  delegates  from  European  nations  on  the  American  propositions. 
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The  fourth  session  of  the  conference  was  opened  by  prof.  Francis  Walker  in  a  remark- 
ably vigorous  address  in  support  of  the  American  propositions,  aud  iu  refutation  of  the 
objections  made  to  them.  He  maintained  that  down  to  1873  silver  had  been  the  principal 
money  of  the  world,  and  the  sole  money  of  many  prosperous  nations;  that  it  had  censed, 
to  \\hateverextent,  to  be  morey,  not  as  the  result  of  natural  causes,  but  by  action  dis- 
tinctly political — the  laws  and  decrees  of  governments;  that  it  is  no  reversal  of  any  law 
of  nature  that  the  American  delegates  propose,  but  the  reversal  of  recent  works  of  men's 
devising  in  opposition  to  the  natural  economic  forces  which  gave  silver  its  positional 
money.  "As, "said  he,  "the  conference  of  1867,  wholly  absorbed  in.  the  consideration 
of  the  means  of  securing  international  coinage,  did  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  initiat- 
ing the  movement  for  demonetizing  silver,  it  remains  for  the  conference  of  1878,  with  a 
more  sober  judgment,  and  a  larger  view  of  human  interests,  instructed  as  the  nations 
have  been  b,  tuc  bitter  experience  of  the  past  few  years,  to  put  forth  its  hand  to  stay  the 
progress  01  tnat  demonetization  which  has  already  brought  such  mischiefs  upon  trade 
and  the  production  of  wealth."  Mr.  B.  Dana  Morton  of  the  American  delegation  followed 
in  further  defense  of  the  American  propositions.  He  analyzed  and  refuted  with  masterly 
comprehensiveness  the  objections,  both  as  to  the  principles  involved,  and  the  fitness  of  the 
present  time  for  their  application.  He  re-stated  the  essential  point  to  which  the  Amer- 
ican delegates  desired  to  confine  the  discussion,  viz.,  "  Is  it  in  the  interest  of  the  states 
represented  at  this  conference  to  continue  to  wage  a  monetary  war  by  seeking,  to  each 
other's  prejudice,  to  get  rid  of  the  falling  metal;  or,  is  it  their  interest  to  unite  together 
in  order  by  a  common  legislation  to  give  to  the  monetary  basis  of  the  business  world  a 
stability  which  it  does  not  now  possess?"  These  speeches  of  Messrs.  Walker  and  Hortou 
exhibited  a  masterly  familiarity  with  principles,  with  law,  and  with  monetary  history  iu 
all  its  relations,  and  were  at  the  same  time  so  aggressively  decisive  in  their  maintenance 
of  the  American  propositions  that  the  majority  of  the  conference,  opposed  to  them  from  the 
beginning,  showed  a  plain  inclination  to  put  an  end  to  discussion  by  a  decisive  vote  and 
an  adjournment.  But  a  more  generous  courtesy  prevailed,  and  the  discussion  was  con- 
tinued at  a  sixth  session,  at  which  Mr.  Groesbeck  presented  a  remarkably  clear  and  con- 
densed summary  of  the  situation  which  no  abstract  can  fairly  present.  At  its  conclusion 
Mr.  Pirmez  of  Belgium  undertook  to  meet  the  American  presentation  of  the  subject. 
Fluent,  ingenious,  and  somewhat  satirical,  he  made  a  good  speech;  but  it  was  like  the 
tiring  of  small  arms  against  a  massive  fortification.  Mr.  Horton's  response  left  no  stand- 
ing ground  for  the  other  side  except  what  the  astute  president  Say  had  announced  at  the 
opening  session,  viz.,  that  theoretically  we  may  be  with  you,  but  practically  not  now. 
Mr.  llortoii.  in  conclusion,  reviewed  the  points  gained  by  the  development  of  national 
policies  in  the  conference,  especially  by  the  new  and  broader  position  assumed  by  Eng- 
land, claiming  that,  "independently  of  any  other  result,  this  much  has  already  been 
gained:  that  the  conference  of  1878,  breaking  with  the  traditions  and  doctrines  of  1867, 
will  have  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  monetary  science  in  our  time,  and  that 
it  will  a  in  manner  fix  the  date  of  the  decline  of  the  theories  of  mono-metalism."  The 
response  of  the  delegates  of  European  states  was  then  submitted.  It  is  as  follows: 

"  The  delegates  of  the  European  states  represented  in  the  conference  desire  to  express 
their  sincere  thanks  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  for  having  procured  an  inter- 
national exchange  of  opinion  upon  a  subject  of  so  much  importance  as  the  monetary 
question.  Having  maturely  considered  the  proposals  of  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  ijiey  recognize: 

"  1.  That  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  in  the  world  the  monetary  functions  of  silver  as 
well  as  fliose  of  gold,  but  the  selection  for  use  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  metals,  or 
of  both  simultaneously,  should  be  governed  by  the  special  position  of  each  state  or  group 
of  states. 

"  2.  That  the  question  of  the  restriction  of  the  coinage  of  silver  should  equally  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  each  state  or  group  of  states,  according  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances in  which  they  may  find  themselves  placed;  and  the  more  so  in  that  the  disturb- 
ance produced  during  the  recent  years  in  the  silver  market  has  variously  affected  the 
monetary  situation  of  the  several  countries. 

"  3.  That  the  differences  of  opinion  which  have  appeared,  and  the  fact  that  even  some 
of  the  states  which  have  the  double  standard  find  it  impossible  to  enter  into  a  mutual 
engagement  with  regard  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  exclude  the  discussion  of  the 
adoption  of  a  common  ratio  between  the  two  metals." 

The  animus  of  this  very  courteous,  but  not  quite  satisfactory  response,  is  evident. 
France,  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  union,  holds  the  balance  of  power  between  gold  and 
silver.  Recognizing  the  equal  money  power  of  each  metal,  and  conscious  of  the  value 
of  her  own  astuteness  in  the  use  of  the  power  of  the  Latin  union  she  does  not  care  to 
abandon  that  advantage  for  any  humanitarian  or  commercial  advantage  to  any  associa- 
tion of  nations.  Her  "attitude  of  expectancy"  has  an  eye  on  Germany  and  England, 
and  as  her  monetary  legislation  has  been  based  on  a  clearer  insight  into  the  philosophy  of 
monetary  science  than  that  of  other  countries,  as  proved  by  its  practical  results,  <\\<s 
preservation  of  the  right  of  independent  action,  untrammdcd  by  agreements  for  co-opera- 
tion, gives  her  a  vantage  ground  for  national  aggrandizement  through  the  financial 
blunders  of  other  nations. 
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Messrs.  Rusconi  and  Baralis  of  Italy  at  the  sixth  session,  entered  a  protest  against  the 
respoiiM-  of  the  majority  of  the  European  delegates  as  follows: 

"  Is!.  That  by  tlie  adoption  of  the-  formula  pro]  o-i-<i.  the  conference  does  noi  respond 
to  the  question  \vhieli  was  put  to  it,  ami  that  in  systematically  avoiding  to  pionoimce 
itself  \ip<»u  tlie  possibility  or  impossibility  of  a  fixe  ei  relation,  to  lie  established  by  \vayof 
international  in  aiy,  between  coins  of  geilei  and  silver,  it  leaves  i'.s  task  unfinished. 

"  :2d.  That  .-inec  the  French  law  established  such  a  relation  (!>.">!  between  the  two 
metals,  the  oscillations  of  their  relative  value  had  been  without  importance,  whatever 
had  been  the  production  of  the  mines. 

"  ;;d.  That  consequently,  a  fortiori,  if  the  law  of  France  had  been  alone  able  to  accom- 
plish the  result,  then  on  the  day  when  France,  England,  and  tlie  I'niled  States,  by  inter- 
national legislation,  should  agree  to  establish  together  the  relation  of  value  of  the  two 
metals,  this  relation  would  be  established  upon  a  basis  so  solid  as  to  become  unshak- 
able." 

Mr.  Gosdien,  on  the  part  of  England,  desired  it  to  be  distinctly  ur.dt  n-lcod  that  the 
adhesion  of  himself  and  colleagues  to  the  response  was  because  i;  <i.il  not  pronounce  for 
u  double  standard ;  and  that  he  desired  with  equal  distinction  "to  combat  the  theory  of 
the  economists  who  demand  the  universal  adoption  of  the  single  gold  standard — a  m'eas- 
ure  which,  in  his  view,  might  be  the  cau-e  of  the  ureatesl  disasters."  Mr.  DC  Thoerner, 
the  Russian  delegate,  expressed  a  decided  adherence  to  the  single  slandaid  of  his  country 
— gold,  ami  desired  the  response  con-trued  to  mean  nothing  outside  of  its  exact  lan- 
guage. Count  Von  Kuefstein  of  Austria,  said  that  "  iu  presence  o!'  tie  explanations 
which  had  been  given,  from  which  might  be  inferred  an  admission  of  ;he  impossibility 
of  an  international  agreement  for  the  double  standard,  he  fell  himself  obliged  to  d<  dare 
that  if  lie  adhered  to  the  formula  proposed  by  the  Euiopcan  delegates,  it  was  precisely 
because  in  his  view  it  did  not  exclude  the  idea  that  such  an  arrange-menl  was  possible." 

The  practical  work  of  the  conference  closed  with  the  reading  of  the  lollowirg  rejoin- 
der, signed  by  the  four  American  delegates,  to  the  response  of  the  European  delegates: 

"  'I he  representatives  of  the  United  Stales  regret  that  tiny  cannot  <-uthely  concur  in 
all  that  has  been  submitted  to  them  by  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of  European 
states.  They  fully  concur  in  a  part  of  the  first  proposition,  viz.,  that  •  it  is  necessary  to 
maintain  in  the  world  the  monetary  functions  of  silver  as  well  as  those  of  gold,'  and  they 
desire  that  ere  long  there  maybe  adequate  co-operation  :o  obtain  that  result.  They 
cannot  object  to  the  statement  that  'the  selection  for  use  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
metals,  or  of  both  simultaneously,  should  be  governed  by  tlie  special  position  of  each 
state;'  but  if  it  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  monetary  functions  of  both  metal--,  as 
previously  declared,  they  respectfully  submit  that  the  special  positions  of  status  may 
become  of  but  secondary  importance. 

"From  so  much  of  the  second  proposition  as  assigns  as  a  special  reason  for  at  present 
restricting  the  coiur.ge  of  silver,  'that  the  disturbance  produced  during  the'  recent  years 
;n  the  silver  market  has  differently  affected  the  monetary  situations  oi  the  several  coun- 
tries,' they  respectfully  dissent,  believing  that  a  policy  of  action  would  nmove  the  dis- 
turbance that  produced  these  inequalities. 

"In  regard  to  the  third  and  last  proposition,  thej  admit  that  'some  of  the  states 
which  have  the  double  standard,' or,  as  they  prefer  to  say,  use1  both  metals,  'find  it 
impossible  to  enter  into  a  mutual  engagement  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver.'  They,  as 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  have  come  here  expressly  to  enter  into  such  an 
engagement.  The  difficulty  is  not  with  them;  and  wherever  it  may  be,  they  trust  it  may 
soon  be  removed. 

"  They  entirely  concur  in  the  conclusion  drawn  from  this  slate  of  the  case,  that  'it 
excludes  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  a  common  ratio  between  the 
two  metals.'  It  is  useless  to  agree  upon  a  ratio  between  the  two  n.etals  if  the  milieus  are 
not  ready  also  to  adopt  a  policy  to  uphold  it.  We  remain  upon  ours;  the  European  states 
upon  theirs  " 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end- it  was  evident  that  the  little  countries  embraced  with 
France  in  the  Latin  union  had  special  interests  to  protect  that  made  the  broader  views 
and  leaning  of  the  American  delegates  obnoxious  to  them.  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
took  a  |  osiiion  at  the  conference  that  exhibited  all  the  largeness  of  view  that  comes  of 
imperial  interests  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Favoring  a  silver  unit  on  one  side  cf  the 
globe  and  a  gold  unit  on  the  other,  she  hopes  by  the  skill  of  her  comn-ercial  transactions 
bet  ween  the  opposite  parts  to  profit  by  the  two  different  standards,  rather  than  by  the 
joint-siai-daid.  What  part  of  the  membership  of  the  conference  represent  d  the  views  of 
great  banking  houses  rather  than  the  interests  of  peoples,  it  would  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine: but  that  those  interests  are  always  likely  to  be  too  largely  n  presented  in  such 
national  conferences  is  evident.  That  Belgium  aim  the  Nctlu. 'lands  should  have  a  vote 
in  the  conference  e«u;¥l  to  that  of  England,  France,  or  the  United  Stales,  is  .,n  absurdity. 
That  litile  Switzerland,  under  the  shadow  of  France,  should  be  tie  role  determined 
advocate1  of  the  :•  ingle  gold  standard  was  simply  amusing.  Yet  her  vote  \\;  s  half  that  of 
tlie  United  Stales.  The'  effect  of  wide  national  diversity  of  interests  v,  a-  eh  arly  seen  iu 
the  brooder  Views  of  those  who  represented  the  broade-r  interests.  The  American  dele- 
rates  wer>-  conspicuous  at  the  conference  in  this,  and  still  more  in  the  thoroughness  o/  ,, 
their  intelligence,  and  the  humanitarian  scope  of  their  aims. 
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The  report  of  this  monetary  conference,  prepared  by  Mr.  S.  Dana  Ilorton,  secretary 
of  the  Amer;  -.an  d-legati':^,  f  onus  vol.  5  of  the  executive  documents  of  the  United  States, 
printed  by  order  of  the  senate  in  the  third  session  of  the  XLVth  congress.  1678-19.  In 
addition  to  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  cor.  fere  nee.  and  a  collection  of  the 
monetary  papers  and  statistical  tables  submitted  by  each  delegation,  it  contains  a  large 
variety  <>f  relevant  matter  of  English  and  American  legislation  on  money,  with  cla.-sic 
treatises  and  reports  on  monetary  questions.  Besides  these  it  republishcs  entire  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  first  monetary  conference  held  in  Paris,  June,  1867;  the  whole  forming  a 
volume  of  918  pages. 

MONETARY  TREATY  OF  PARIS,  1S63.     See  LATIN  UNION. 

MONEY,  in  political  economy.  This  is  a  word  in  continual  uce  all  over  the  civilized 
world,  and  perhaps  there  is  none  the  meaning  of  which  in  connection  with  the  business 
the}'  have  in  hand  is  more  distinctly  understood  by  those  who  use  it;  and  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  none  of  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  give  a  comprehensive  account  or  a 
strict  definition.  Presuming,  then,  that  every  one  knows  the  practical  use  of  the  w-crd 
in  the  affairs  of  common  life,  the  best  thing  to  be  done  here  will  be  to  point  out  a  few- 
distinctions  which  may  tend  to  obviate  confusion  in  the  comprehensive  use  of  the  term  as 
an  element  in  economic  science. 

Money  i<  often  spoken  of  loosely  as  the  same  thing  with  capital,  but  they  are  different. 
Before  anything  is  money,  it  must  be  such  that  you  can  go  into  the  market  and  imme- 
diately use  it  in  purchasing  commodities  or  paying  debts.  The  plant  of  a  railway  and  the 
machinery  of  a  mill,  so  long  at  they  are  in  full  use,  are  capital,  and  are  capital  which 
probably  has  once  been  money — but  they  are  money  no  longer,  because  you  cannot  use 
them  in  making  payments,  though  they  have  perhaps  become  more  valuable  than  ever 
they  were.  The  confusion  of  capital  with  money  was  the  mistake  made  in  issuing  the 
French  assignats  on  the  security  of  the  forfeited  landed  estates.  Each  assignat  was  a 
promise  to  pay;  but  when  payment  was  demanded,  it  could  not  be  made,  because  land 
wa<  not  a  medium  for  making  it.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  money,  then,  that  it  is  capable 
of  making  immediate  payment  either  to  satisfy  a  seller  or  a  creditor.  But  an  article  may 
be  money  though  it  will  not  satisfy  everbody;  and  articles  available  as  money — even 
those  most  universally  accepted  as  such — are  available  for  other  purposes.  What  we  are 
familiar  with  as  the  most  approved  form  of  money — as  the  tiling  that  will  be  most  cer- 
tainly received  in  payment  all  over  the  world — is  coin  of  the  precious  metals.  The  rea- 
son why  the  claim  of  these  is  so  universally  accepted  is,  that  they  do  not  mei  sly  represent 
value,  as  we  shall  rind  other  kinds  of  money  do,  but  they  really  are  value.  If  the  dealer 
sells  a  hat  for  a  sovereign,  he  knows  that  the  sovereign  does  not  depend,  like  a  pound 
note,  on  the  solvency  of  the  issuer,  but  that  it  has  got  value  put  into  it  by  costing  about 
as  much  labor  and  skill  in  bringing  it  into  existence  as  the  hat  he  gives  for  it.  But  even 
all  coins  perfectly  available  for  money  are  not  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  their  denomina- 
tion. The  silver  for  making  20  shillings  is  a  good  deal  less  valuable  as  a  commodity 
than  the  gold  in  a  sovereign;  and  in  the  same  way,  240  pence,  which  are  as  money  equal 
to  a  sovereign,  only  make  a  percentage  of  it  in  value  as  merchandize.  The  convenience 
of  their  use  for  small  transactions  makes  up  for  depreciation  in  value  of  coins  of  the 
inferior  metals,  wrhen  gold  is  a  standard,  and  to  prevent  incidental  abuses,  the  law  limits 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  a  legal  tender  as  good  money. 

Money  transactions  are  distinguished  from  barter,  in  which  one  commodity  is  trans- 
ferred for  another,  as  where  the  shepherd,  in  primitive  times  may  be  supposed  to  have 
given  the  agriculturist  a  sheep  fora  measure  of  corn.  This  distinction  is  extremely  use- 
ful, since  the  invention  of  a  circulating  medium,  which  supersedes  the  narrow,  cum- 
brous process  of  barter,  by  facilitating  transactions  of  every  variety  of  importance  among 
all  sorts  of  people,  is  a  grand  type  of  advance  in  civilization.  Like  many  other  distinc- 
tions, however,  it  has  not  an  absolute  line  of  demarkation.  The  precious  metalg  hold 
their  value  by  their  being  commodities  as  well  as  being  money,  and  coins  are  frequently 
used  up  for  plate  and  jewelry.  Where  money  is  only  available  within  one  narrow 
region  its  use  verges  on  barter.  In  central  Africa,  purchases  are  made  and  debts  paid 
by  strings  of  beads  or  coils  of  brass  wire.  An  ivory  merchant  or  a  traveler  will  lay  in  a 
stock  of  these,  just  as  in  Europe  he  would  carry  gold  or  circular  notes.  They  are  com- 
mbdities,  being  used  as  ornaments  by  the  inhabitants.  But  they  are  distributed  to  an 
extent  far  beyond  the  demand  in  this  shape,  and  that  they  absolutely  constitute  money 
is  fchown  by  this  peculiarity  in  the  casr  of  beads,  nai  a  particular  color  will  pass  current, 
and  another  will  not;  so  that  the  merchant  who  chooses  the  wrong  kind,  though  he  have 
full  value  in  merchandize,  has  not  taken  with  him  a  supply  of  available  cash. 

Under  the  head  of  Bullion,  it  is  shown  how  the  precious  metals  are  an  expensive  form 
of  money,  which  there  is  a  temptation  to  supersede  by  paper  money.  For  the  various 
opinions  adopted  by  different  classes  of  economists  on  paper  money,  and  the  devices  for 
getting  over  the  great  difficulty  of  rendering  this  kind  of  money  secure,  and  equal  in. 
value  to  bullion,  reference  is  made  to  the  article  CURRENCY.  It  may  here  be  proper  to 
state,  that  paper  money,  or  money  founded  on  credit — one  of  the  resources  of  advanced 
civilization  and  complicated  commerce — introduces  a  class  of  moneys  so  extensive  and 
various,  that  it  is  impossible  to  mark  the  limits  of  its  extent,  or  enumerate  the  shapes  it 
may  take.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  get  rid  of  all  difficulties  by  saying  that  a  prom- 
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ise  to  pay  is  only  the  representative  of  money.  But  if  it  serve  the  purpose  of  buying  or 
laying  debt,  it  really  is  money.  No  one  hesitates  in  countiug  a  £5  Bank  of  England 
note  as  money.  But  a  check  by  a  person  known  to  have  a  balance  or  credit  at  a  sol- 
vent Ir.iuk,  is  equally  money;  and  though  it  is  an  order  to  pay,  no  actual  bullion  need 
ever  be  given  1'or  it,  for  the  payment  may  be  in  notes,  or  the  holder  may  hand  it  over 
to  his  own  banker,  in  whose  accounts  it  will  be  credited  to  the  holder,  and  debited 
against  the  banker  on  whom  it  is  drawn.  The  special  diiticulty  as  to  paper  money  is, 
that  it  may  be  mistaken  for  money  when  it  is  none,  as  in  the  case  of  a  check  not  hon* 
ored  by  payment;  or,  that  it  may  be  of  less  intrinsic  value  than  it  professes  to  be,  as  when 
there  is  what  is  called  an  over-issue  (see  CURRENCY).  There  are  thus  great  risks  attached 
to  the  use  of  paper  money;  but  there  are  also  risks  specially  applicable  to  bullion  money, 
as  light  weight,  base  coin,  and  the  absence  of  those  facilities  for  detection  in  theft  or 
fraud,  which  arc  among  the  advantages  of  paper  money.  The  special  risks  attending 
the  use  of  paper  have  been  shown  in  practice  to  be  so  capable  of  remedy  by  legislative 
precautions,  that  at  present,  in  Scotland,  one  pound  notes  are  taken  with  less  suspicion 
than  sovereigns.  On  transactions  in  general,  the  chance  of  loss  from  forgery  or  insol- 
vency is  deemed  less  than  the  chances  from  light  weight,  even  if  the  risk  of  base  coinage 
should  not  come  into  consideration. 

Making  allowance  for  coins  sent  abroad  or  used  as  metal,  the  money  of  Britain  is 
calculated  at:  gold,  £75,000,000;  silver  and  copper,  £13,000,000;  and  notes,  £42,000,000— 
in  all,  £130,000,000.  But  so  large  is  the  extent  of  paper  money,  in  the  shape  of  drafts 
and  bills,  that  of  these  payments,  to  the  extent  of  more  than  £2,000,000,000  in  a  year  are 
Bellied  at  the  London  clearing-houses,  or  the  establishments  where  the  London  banks, 
and  those  dealing  with  them,  clear  off  their  mutual  obligations  by  paying  over  the  bal- 
ances. 

MONEY  (ante).  Originally,  those  substances  in  nature  or  of  art  which  commerce 
among  men  proved  to  have  the  most  general  uniformity  of  value  and  convenience  in  use 
as  measures  of  exchange  of  other  commodities;  which  substances,  being  confirmed  in  such 
use,  in  civilized  countries,  by  laws  making  them  the  sole  legal  tender  as  money,  derive 
an  increased,  mere  certain,  and  more  uniform  value  by  reason  of  such  legal  confirma- 
tion of  their  sovereign  use. 

The  laws  pertaining  to  coinage  formerly  made  by  kings  or  ministers  have  been 
known  in  all  ages  to  place  in  their  hands  a  prodigious  power  for  good  or  harm  to  their 
people.  Since  coined  money  has  been  largely  displaced  in  modern  times  by  legally 
authorized  paper  representatives  of  money,  which  have  become  (Ufado  the  principal 
actual  money  of  all  highly  civilized  peoples,  and  since  this  paper  money  is  governed, 
like  coin  money,  by  the  dominant  law  of  convenience  in  use — as  well  as  by  the  enacted 
laws  of  its  conlirmation,  limitations,  and  powers  as  money — legislation  pertaining  to  it 
has  even  greater  power  to  promote  or  to  destroy  the  prosperity  of  a  people  than  when 
coin  alone  was  the  sport  of  kings.  The  laws  which  control  the  qualities  or  quantities 
of  money,  whether  of  coin  or  paper,  have  an  influence  on  the  public  weal,  vast  and  sud- 
den beyond  those  enacted  on  any  other  subject.  They  strike  at  once  every  material 
interest  of  every  citizen  of  the  country  which  is  subject  to  the  laws.  The  examples  of 
France  and  Germany,  between  1871  and  1881,  have  furnished  conspicuous  illustration* 
of  the  helpful  and  hurtful  power  of  legislation  alone  on  money.  It  is  especially  within 
the  present  century,  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  that  all  classes  have  realized 
this  potency  of  legislation  on  money.  The  slightest  modification  of  national  laws  con- 
cerning it  affects  every  branch  of  trade,  every  industry,  every  investment.  Yet  a  small 
number  of  the  whole  people,  those  whose  business  it  is  to  deal  in  money  as  lenders  or 
bankers,  alone  keep  that  close  watch  of  legislation  which  enables  them  to  control  it 
unduly;  so  as  to  promote  their  own  interests  when  laws  are  changed;  or,  if  laws  are  likely 
to  affect  their  interests  injuriously,  they  are  the  first  to  be  aware  of  the  effects  of 
changes  and  to  guard  against  them.  That  prosperity  or  adversity  may  result  to  a 
majority  of  an  entire  people  by  a  simple  act  of  legislation  on  money,  with  a  rapidity  and 
a  certainty  that  legislation  on  no  other  subject  can  parallel,  has  become  obvious  to  all 
intelligent  people.  In  England,  60  years  ago,  this  subject  attracted  the  observation  of 
great  numbers  of  able  writers.  But  the  legislation  followed  the  interest  of  the  moneyed 
powers,  to  the  injury  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  classes.  In  France  the  philosophy 
of  money,  and  the  delicate  nature  of  legislation  on  money,  have  called  out  the  highest 
ability  in  its  consideration  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  After  the  German  war  its 
financial  administration  was  in  the  hands  of  Leon  Say,  son  of  a  philosophic  and  prac- 
tical financier  and  grandson  of  J.  B.  Say,  whose  works  on  political  economy  are  authority 
to  this  day.  Yet  these  men  ai\>  <  nly  atoms  in  the  mars  of  thought  that  has  been  given  to 
this  subject  in  France;  whose  present  financial  position  is  in  part  the  result  of  its  wisdom 
in  money  legislation. 

The  first  American  money  that  history  informs  us  of  was  wampum  nnrl  the  dried  cod- 
fish of  Newfoundland.  The  latter  were  in  general  use  as  money,  and  answered  the 
purpose  better  than  any  other  material  that  could  nave  been  procured  in  that  region.  A 
single  fish  was  a  sufficiently  small  change  for  small  transactions,  and  a  mass  of  them  not 
too  cumbersome  for  the  purchase  of  anything  a  barbarian  would  be  likely  to  want. 
Only  acquired  by  labor,  easily  preserved  and  transported,  at  all  times  useful  to  tribes 
away  from  the  sea-shore,  and  exchangeable  for  what  they  had  which  the  sea-shore 
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Indians  had  not,  its  superior  convenience  to  any  other  one  commodity  made  its  adoption 
for  money  natural.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  south  of  Massachusetts  another  form  of  money 
of  a  higher  type  was  found  among  the  Indians.  This  consisted  of  small  shells  strung 
like  beads.  They  were  of  two  kinds,  white  and  black.  The  white  was  the  periwinkle: 
the  black  was  made  with  more  labor  out  of  the  black  part  of  a  clam-shell,  and  was 
double  the  value  of  the  white.  Strings,  groups  of  strings,  and  belts  made  of  them  were 
the.  money  known  as  wampum.  Not  common  enough  to  be  found  ad  libitiim  and  there- 
fore representing  labor  in  the  acquisition:  having  the  value  of  prettiness,  lightness, 
divisibility  by  count,  by  strings,  by  belts, — this  wampum  was  one  of  the  most  complete 
money  measures  known  among  barbarous  nations.  In  the  early  days  of  the  colonies, 
•when  coin  money  was  scarce,  wampum  was  adopted  and  used  to  great  advantage  in 
trading  not  only  with  the  Indians,  but  among  the  colonists  themselves.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  sea-shore  Indians  had  the  advantage  of  the  interior  Indians  in  the  manufacture 
of  this  money,  and  could  buy  furs,  corn,  and  feathers  probably  with  less  labor  in  pro- 
curing wumpum  than  the  latter  had  in  procuring  these  articles.  Wampum  was  made  a 
legal  lender  in  the  Massachusetts  colony  for  12d.  only.  A  belt  of  it  was  0  ft.  long,  and 
co:isi-tcd  of  ;3oO  beads.  A  white  belt  in  Massachusetts  in  the  early  time  of  its  settlement 
•was  the  equivalent  of  5s.  worth  of  furs,  and  a  black  belt  of  10s.  worth.  Three  beads  of 
the  black  ;;ml  six  of  the  white  were  equal  to  one  penny.  The  value  of  this  money  was, 
after  a  time,  seriously  deranged  by  "an  inflation"  caused  by  the  importation  of  beads. 
The  Indians,  seeing  their  superior  beauty  and  ignorant  of  the  illimitable  quantity  of  them, 
made  exchanges  to  great  disadvantage  with  the  whites,  who  imported  the  beads  by  the 
barrel. 

In  1641,  in  the  Plymouth  colony,  corn  was  made  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of 
debts,  "  to  save  the  debtor  from  the  inequity  of  forcing  him  to  great  sacrifices  in  conse- 
quence of  the  scarcity  of  the  money  of  the  realm."  About  1650  the  exports  of  Mas- 
sachusetts were  bringing  in  returns  of  gold  and  silver  Spanish  coins.  In  16~>2  a  mint  was 
set  up  iu.  Boston  to  make  a  set  of  coins  for  home  circulation,  and  the  colonists  made 
laws  to  iinpeda  the  circulation  of  Spanish  coins  in  order  to  drive  them  to  the  mint;  thus 
recognizing,  what  every  nation  sooner  or  later  learns,  that  for  domestic  exchanges  a  non- 
exportable  currency  is  desirable.  For  some  time  later  the  lack  of  any  sufficient  recog- 
nized money  in  the  New  England  colonies  caused  the  tax  collectors  to  be  authorized 
to  receive  corn,  cattle,  furs,  and  lumber  for  taxes,  and  the  local  authorities  were  obliged 
to  furnish  accommodation  for  these  commodities;  but  "lank  cattle"  were  refused.  In 
1655  wampum  was  still  received  for  taxes  at  the  rate  of  six  shells  to  the  penny,  and 
the  limitation  to  12d.  as  legal  tender  does  not  seem  to  have  applied  1o  taxes.  In  1675 
it  was  ordered  by  the  Massachusetts  colonial  council  that  "instead  of  transporting  bar- 
ter payments  of  "taxes  to  and  from  the  treasury,  the  transfers  should  be  nu.de  by  paper 
orders."  In  1C86  a  bank  of  issue  sprang  into  existence  and  soon  went  out.  The  mint 
was  discontinued  in  1688.  In.  1690  the  colony  issued  notes  for  about  one-seventh  of 
the  debt  contracted  by  a  disastrous  expedition  against  the  French  iu  Canada,  and  mr.de 
them  receivable  for  taxes  and  for  goods  paid  into  the  treasury  for  taxes.  In  1692  a  pre- 
mium of  5  per  cent  over  coin  was  allowed  at  the  colonial  treasury  for  these  biils,  and  they 
remained  at  par  for  £0  years. 

In  Connecticut  about  this  time  different  kinds  of  money  were  scaled  in  payments. 
Plain  "pay  "  was  barter  at  the  government  rates.  "  Money"  was  Spanish  or  New  Eng- 
land coin  and  wampum  for  change;  12d.  "pay"  equaled  6d.  "money."  After  1700 
Massachusetts  issued  paper  money  to  a  moderate  extent.  It  was  received  for  taxes  and 
held  at  par  with  coin.  In  1709  to  1711  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  Xew  York,  and  New  Jersey  joined  in  an  expedition  against  Canada.  The 
first  colony  increased  its  paper  money  moderately,  and  lihode  Island  immoderately,  and 
lengthened  the  term  for  its  payment.  The  arts  of  banking  were  at  this  time  engaging 
the  attention  of  schemers  the  world  over.  John  Coleman  in  Boston  proposed  a  plan  to 
issue  notes  on  land  security.  The  council  did  not  permit  him,  but  did  itself  in  1715 
"  bank,"  th:  t  is,  issue,  £30,000  of  notes  payable  iu  coin  in  10  years.  The  time  of  pay- 
ment was  deferred  as  the  term  approached.  In  1721  another  "  bank "  of  money  was 
issued,  drawing  interest  to  the  government,  payable  in  hemp  or  flax. 

In  ll'2-i  Pennsylvania  authorized  the  issue  of  colonial  paper  money  to  the  amount  of 
£15,000,  to  be  apportioned  among  its  counties  according  to  the  amount  of  their  taxable 
property,  and  to  be  loaned  by  the  county  commissioners  for  16  years  at  5  per  cent  inter- 
est, and  one-sixteenth  of  the  principal,  annually.  Notes  paid  back  during  the  first  ten 
years  were  to  be  loaned  again  for  the  remainder  of  the  period.  In  1729,  when  Benjamin 
Franklin  commenced  the  publication  of  his  first  newspaper,  the  question  of  an  addi- 
tional issue  was  being  discussed.  About  40  years  afterwards  Franklin,  in  his  autobiog- 
raphy, thus  alludes  to  the  subject:  "  About  this  time  there  was  a  cry  among  the  people 
for  more  paper  money;  only  £15,000  being  extant  in  the  province,  and  that  soon  to  be 
sunk.  The  wealthy  inhabitants  opposed  any  addition,  being  against  all  paper  currency, 
from  the  apprehension  that  it  would  depreciate,  as  it  had  done  in  New  England,  to  the 
injury  of  all  creditors.  We  had  discussed  this  point  in  our  junta,  where  I  was  on  the 
side  of  an  addition;  being  persuaded  that  the  first  small  sum  struck  in  1723  had  done 
much  good  by  increasing  the  trade,  employment,  and  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  prov- 
ince; since  I  now  saw  all  the  old  houses  inhabited,  and  many  new  ones  building; 
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whereas  T  remembered  well,  when  I  first  walked  about  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  eating 
my  roll,  I  MW  many  of  the  Louses  in  Walnut  street  between  Second  and  Front  streets, 
wiiii  bills  on  their  doors  "to  be  let,"  which  made  me  think  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
were' one  after  another  deserting  it.  Our  debates  possessed  me  so  full  of  the  subject 
that  1  wrote  and  printed  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  entitled  The  Sniiirf.  <tn<l  Acfrsxity  vf  a 
]\tpcr  Cm-fi-nri/.  The  utility  of  this  currency  became  by  time  and  experience  so  evi- 
dent, that  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  founded  were  never  afterwards  much  dis- 
puted; so  that  it  grew  soon  to  £55,000;  and  in  1739  to  £80,000;  trade,  building,  and 
inhabitants  all  the  while  increasing.  Though  I  now  think  there  are  limits  beyond  which 
the  quantity  may  be  hurtful"  (Spark's  Franklin,  vol.  5,  pp.  90-92). 

About,  1720  the  commissioners  of  the  New  England  colonies  became  alarmed  at  the 
tendency  to  further  increase  of  paper  notes  for  money,  and  recommended  its  stop.  The 
English  parliament  forbade  banking  except  under  its  charter,  and  forbade  the  colonial 
governments  from  emitting  bills.  Later  the  restriction  was  modified  to  permit  an  issue 
for  government  expenses  only.  In  1789  a  "land  bank"  was  set  in  operation  in  Phila- 
delphia, which  loaned  its  notes  for  3  percent  per  annum  interest,  and  0  per  cent  in  prin- 
cipal,  both  payable  in  merchandise.  This  is  one  of  the  first  American  examples  of  the 
fertile  hanking  which  secures  a  payment  of  merchandise  for  the  loan  of  a  debt.  This 
bank  became  a  strong  factor  in  politics,  and  as  fortunes  were  to  be  made  through  it  by 
the  managers  without  any  capital  risked  by  them,  they  could  afford  to  agitate  energeti- 
cally. "The  land  bank,"  says  Sumner,  "resisted  its  fate  by  social  and  political 
intrigues."  In  1740  parliament  required  its  wind  up,  but  it  managed  to  evade  the 
requirement.  The  history  of  the  shifts  made  use  of  to  take  up,  to  pay,  and  to  re-issue 
paper  money  in  Massachusetts  and  the  other  New  England  colonies  for  the  next  34 
years,  is  simply  the  example  of  how  legislation,  controlled  first  by  men  with  one  interest, 
and  then  by  men  of  another  interest,  without  any  philosophic,  disinterested  statesman- 
ship to  harmonize  conflicting  interests,  can  keep  up  a  financial  agitation  injurious  to  all 
parties.  The  history  of  the  colonial  paper  money  issues  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  started  on  a  more  sound  and  philosophic  basis,  is  much  more  satisfactory' 
and  although  in  the  end  the  original  chart  was  lost  sight  of,  the  benefits  far  outweighed 
the  injury  resulting  from  their  excesses. 

At  t/ie  beginning  of  the  revolution  the  Continental  congress  issued  its  note  money  io. 
addition  to  that  which  the  colonies  separately  had  already  issued,  and  were  continuing 
to  issue  under  different  laws  and  with  various  degrees  of  prudence.  The  first  joint  or 
"continental"  issue  was  in  Aug.,  1775,  for  300,000  Spanish  dollars,  payable  in  three 
years.  Other  issues  followed  rapidly.  These  notes  generally  passed  at  par  with  gold  and 
silver  until  the  latter  part  of  1776,  when  their  amount  reached  $20,064,000.  The  fol- 
lowing table  condensed  from  Gouge's  History  of  Continental  Money,  gives  the  issues  and 
depreciation: 

Amount  issued  up  to,  and  inclusive  of  the  year — 

1776      $20,064,464         j  Rate  of  exchange  )         Jan.  1,  1777        1J  for  1 
Added  in  1777        26,42(5.333         (  for  gold  or  silver  f  "       1778        4 

1778  66,965,269  "  "  "        1779        9 

1779  149,703,856  "  "  "       1780      45 

1780  82,908,320  "  "  "       1781     100 

1781  11,408,095  "  "  "       1782    500 


Total  $357,476,541 

The  French  alliance  in  1779  enabled  congress  to  borrow  money,  and  it  attempted  to 
limit  the  outstanding  issues  of  paper  money  to  $200,000,000,  but  did  not.  The  loss  of 
value  of  the  entire  issue  became  complete  in  1781,  and  having  been  gradual  as  it  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  through  several  years  came  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  involun- 
tary tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war,  which  in  general  had  fallen  severely  on  people 
according  to  their  means,  though  in  cases  it  produced  shameful  wrongs.  But,  says 
PhiWips,  "  if  it  saved  the  state  it  also  polluted  the  equity  of  our  laws." 

In  Jan.,  1782,  the  bank  of  North  America,  chartered  with  a  capital  of  $400,000, 
opened  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  a  private  bank,  having  the  confidence  and  support  of 
the  Continental  congress.  $70.000  in  specie  were  put  into  its  capital  by  citizens,  and 
the  remainder  by  the  government  in  specie  or  foreign  exchange  out  of  a  foreign  loan. 
The  hank  had  its  origin  in  a  union  of  Philadelphia  citizens  to  supply  the  army.  They 
issued  the  bank's  notes  in  pay  for  them.  Gouge,  in  his  Hinlory  of  Paper  Money  and 
Banking  in  the  U.  8.,  published  in  1833.  shows  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  that 
bank  aided  the  government;  as  its  stockholders  only  paid  in  $70,000,  or  seven-fortieths 
of  its  capital.  The  government  deposited  $254.000.  and  was  credited  by  Robert  Morris 
with  that  amount  of  stock  in  the  bank.  The  individual  directors  thus  acquired  the 
power  to  circulate  $400. 000  in  the  bank's  notes,  and  loaned  the  government  and  others  their 
own  money  and  the  $400,000  additional  money  which  the  government's  deposits  and  sanc- 
tion soon  made  current  at  par.  The  dividends  were  soon  from  12  to  16  per  cent  for  the 
stockholders,  with  fat  livings  for  the  organizers.  "In  1785,"  says  Gouge,  "the  effects 
of  its  operation  began  to  be  apparent.  A  temporary  plentifulness  of  money,  followed 
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by  great  scarcity,  usury,  ruin  to  the  many,  riches  to  the  few."  In  1785  the  Pennsyl- 
vania legislature  repeafed  the  bank's  charter,  but  it  continued  operations  by  virtue  of  th« 
congressional  charter,  and  managed  to  get  a  renewal  afterwards  from  the  stale  by  means 
of  its  great  monetary  influence.  From  the  beginning  of  1780  till  the  close  of  the  war 
hard  money  is  said  to  have  Ixn-n  plenty;  caused  by  considerable  sums  disbursed  by  the 
French  and  British  armies,  by  the  loan  made  to  the  government,  and  by  commerce  with 
the  West  Indies.  France  spent  .$3,000.000  in  specie  to  meet  her  army  and  navy  expenses, 
besides  what  came  through  her  as  loans.  Such  was  the  flux  of  specie  to  America  then 
that  in  both  France  and  England  the  drain  was  seriously  felt. 

In  1787  the  clause  in  the  new  federal  constitution  that  no  state  "shall  coin  money, 
emit  bills  of  credit,  or  make  anything  but  gold  or  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts"  would  seem  to  have  forever  barred  a  state,  not  only  from  issuing  bills  of  credit, 
but  from  giving  charters  to  banks  of  issue;  as  it  seems  absurd  that  a  state  legislature 
may  delegate  a  power  to  private  corporations  which  the  constitution  has  denied  to  the 
state  itself.  But  the  profits  of  the  bank  of  North  America  in  Philadelphia  had  stimu- 
lated banking;  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Maryland  gave  charters  to  banks  which 
the  U.  S.  courts  did  not  abrogate.  The  system  of  state  banks  thus  begun  did  not  ter- 
minate till  congress  wrestled  with  the  subject  and  suppressed  them  during  the  great 
rebellion.  In  1791  congress  chartered  the  first  U.  S.  bank.  See  NATIONAL  BANKS 
and  PAPER  MONEY  OF  "THE  UNITED  STATES.  About  60  state  bank  charters  were 
issued  prior  to  1800.  Their  subsequent  increase  and  separate  history  in  each  state  is 
without  the  pale  of  this  article. 

THE  UNIT  OF  VALUE  AND  COINAGE  LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  In  1785  con- 
gress adopted  the  silver  dollar  as  the  unit  of  money.  On  April  2,  1792,  in  the  law 
establishing  a  mint,  it  enacted  that  "The  money  of  the  United  States  shall  be  expressed 
in  dollars  or  units;"  the  dollar  "to  be  of  the  value  of  a  Spanish  milled  dollar  as  the 
same  is  now  current,"  and  to  contain  371J  grains  of  pure  silver.  The  same  act  fixed  the 
weight  of  the  gold  eagle  at  247T50  grains,  or  24T7D%  grains  to  the  dollar,  which  made  the 
ratio  of  value  of  silver  to  gold,  by  weight,  as  one  to  fifteen.  In  1834  the  weight  of  pure 
gold  in  the  eagle  was  reduced  to  232  grains,  no  change  being  made  in  the  weight  or  fine- 
ness of  the  silver-unit  dollar.  This  made  an  ounce  in  gold  equal  as  a  legal  tender  to 
16.045  oz.  of  silver,  thus  increasing  the  legal  value  of  the  previous  coinage  of  U.  S.  gold 
coins  nearly  1  per  cent.  In  1837  the  composition  of  both  the  gold  and  silver  coinage 
v.  as  changed,  but  the  dollar  retained  the  same  quantity  of  pure  silver,  while  the  quan- 
tity of  pure  gold  in  the  eagle  was  increased  to  232^  grains  so  that  the  legal  equivalency 
of  gold  to  silver  by  weight  was  15.988  of  silver  to  1  of  gold.  That  has  been  the  legzd 
relationship  of  U.  S.  coins  of  the  two  metals  to  the  present  time.  The  quantity  of  pure 
silver  in  the  unit  dollar  of  the  United  States  has  remained  unchanged  since  its  adoption 
in  1785  and  its  confirmation  by  the  coinage  act  of  1792.  The  weight  of  the  gold  eagle 
has  been  changed  twice.  While  the  legal  value  of  silver  to  gold  was  as  1  to  15,  gold  was 
at  a  premium,  and  disappeared  from  circulation  to  pay  foreign  debts,  as  it  would  pay 
more  than  at  home.  After  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  made  by  the  law  of  1834,  until  1874,  the 
silver  dollar  bore  a  premium  over  the  gold  dollar  in  the  London  market  of  from  1  to  I 
per  cent.  Silver  in  consequence  became  scarcer,  but  did  not  entirely  disappear,  as  gold 
would  have  done  under  the  same  condition,  on  account  of  its  indispensableness  for  small 
change  and  the  greater  expense  of  its  shipment.  But  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  its 
export  in  consequence  of  its  under-valuation  relatively  to  gold,  congress  found  it  neces- 
sary to  pass  the  act  of  Feb.  21.  1853,  reducing  the  old  proportion  of  pure  silver  in  coins 
smaller  than  the  dollar,  and  limiting  the  amount  of  these  that  could  be  used  as  legal 
tender  to  five  dollars.  Before  that  time  no  silver  coin  except  the  3-cent  piece  was  below 
the^standard  fineness  of  the  silver-unit  dollar.  This  act  retained  in  the  country  all  the 
email  coins  minted  by  the  United  States;  but  the  standard  silver  dollars,  being  exported 
as  fast  as  made,  were  coined  less  and  less. 

Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1861,  the  U.  S.  government  was 
obliged  to  provide  money  for  carrying  on  the  war  on  a  scale  gigantic  compared  with 
what  had  previously  been  known;  and  during  the  four  succeed! ng years  had  recourse  to 
the  issue  of  U.  S.  legal  tender  notes  and  bonds  for  that  purpose,  and  the  organization  of 
the  U.  S.  national  bank  system.  The  history  of  the  monetary  legislation  of  this  period, 
and  the  subsequent  legislation  that  resulted  from  it,  will  be  found  under  the  heads — 
BANKS  and  BANKING,  and  DEBT,  NATIONAL.  Also,  see  GREENBACKS. 

We  now  resume  the  history  of  recent  legislation  pertaining  to  metallic  money. 

The  act  of  Feb.  12,  1873,  now  known  as  the  demonetizing  act,  was  one  of  67  sections, 
matured  in  committee  and  presented  to  congress  as  an  act  to  regulate  the  details  of  coin- 
age at  the  mint.  It  was  presumed  to  collate  and  embrace  in  one  act  all  previous  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  of  U.S.  money.  It  did  not  demonetize  the  standard  silver  dollar. 
It  did  not  make  anything  else  the  unit  of  value.  But  it  only  authorized  the  coinage  of 
silver  into  half  and  quarter  dollars  and  dimes  (according  to  the  red  need  standard  of  1853), 
and  into  a  trade  dollar  a^ove  the  standard  of  the  unit  dollar;  and  prohibited  these  coins 
from  being  a  legal  tender  tor  more  than  five  dollars  in  any  one  payment.  The  act  con- 
tained no  change  in  the  old  unit  dollar.  It  simply  omitted  to  mention  it  as  one  of  the 
coins  to  be  made  at  the  mint,  and  practically  accomplished  its  demonetization  by  the 
following  words  in  "Sec.  17.  No  coins  either  of  gold,  silver,  or  minor  coinage, 
U.  K.  X.— 9 
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shall  hereafter  be  issued  from  the  mint,  other  than  those  of  the  denominations,  standards, 
ami  weights,  herein  set  forth."  This  act  which  thus  in  effect,  though  not  in  terms, 
demonetized  silver,  except  for  small  change,  was  not  generally  known  to  have  that  effect 
until  two  or  three  years  after  its  passage.  Eminent  and  careful  statesmen  of  both  houses 
of  congress  then  admitted  frankly  that  the  nature  and  effect  of  this  part  of  the  bill  were 
a  complete  surprise  to  them.  It  wras  a  part  of  a  well  concerted  policy  begun  in  Europe 
to  bring  about  the  single  gold  standard,  but  which  inaugurated  a  revolution  in  money  far 
more  momentous  in  its  consequences,  than  its  supporters  themselves  had  any  conception 
of.  See  MONKTAKY  COMMISSION,  CONGRESSIONAL,  1870;  and  MONKTAKY  CoHFEXEKCE, 
PAUIS,  1878.  The  legislation  in  congress  to  complete  the  demonetization  of  silver  was 
closed  by  these  words  in  section  3,586  of  the  revised  statutes:  "The  silver  coins  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  a  legal  tender  at  their  nominal  value  for  any  amount  not  exceeding 
five  dollars  in  any  one  payment."  Thus  the  stop  of  coinage  of  silver  dollars  by  the  act  of 
Feb.,  187J],  was  phrased  in  the  revised  statutes  so  as  to  destroy  the  leiral  tender  of  the 
silver  dollar  without  any  act  having  been  passed  to  that  purport.  In  the  language  of  the 
report  of  the  joint  monetary  commission  of  the  44th  congress  appointed  Aug.  15.  1876, 
"the  ancient  money  of  the  country,  instead  of  being  intentionally  legislated  out  of  exist- 
ence by  congress,  was  revised  out  of  existence."  The  main  reason  given  in  congress  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  coinage  act  for  ceasing  to  coin  the  silver  dollar,  was  that 
its  value  was  8  per  cent  above  the  standard  for  a  gold  dollar.  It  was  "standing  guard 
against  a  rise  in  gold."  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  provisions  of  the  revised  statutes 
down  to  Mar.  4,  1875,  concerning  all  forms  of  legal  tender  money  then  recognize  d  :— 

"Sec.  3,584.  No  foreign  gold  or  silver  coins  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of 
debts. 

"Sec.  3,585.  The  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  legal  tender  at  their 
nominal  value  when  not  below  the  standard  weight  and  limit  of  tolerance  provided  by 
law  for  the  single  piece,  and  when  reduced  in  weight  below  such  standard  and  tolerance, 
shall  be  a  legal  tender  at  valuation  in  proportion  to  their  actual  weight. 

"  Sec.  3.586.  The  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  legal  tender  at  their 
nominal  value  for  any  amount  not  exceeding  five  dollars  in  any  one  payment. 

"Sec.  3,587.  The  minor  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  legal  tender  at  their 
nominal  value  for  any  amount  not  exceeding  25  cents  in  any  one  payment. 

"Sec.  3.588.  United  States  notes  shall  be  lawful  money',  and  a  legal  tender  in  pay- 
ment of  all  debts  public,  and  private,  within  the  United  States  except  for  duties  on 
imports  and  interest  on  the  public  debt. 

"  Sec.  3,589.  Demand  treasury  notes  authorized  by  the  act  of  July  17.  1861,  chap.  5, 
and  the  act  of  Feb.  12,  1862,  chap.  20,  shall  be  lawful  money  and  a  legal  tender  in  like 
manner  as  U.S.  notes. 

"  Sec.  3,590.  Treasury  notes  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  acts  of  Mar.  3,  1863, 
chap.  73,  and  June  30,  1864,  chap.  172,  shall  be  legal  tender  to  the  same  extent  as 
U.S.  notes,  for  their  face  value,  excluding  interest:  Provided,  That  treasury  notes 
issued  under  the  act  last  named  shall  not  be  a  legal  tender  in  payment  or  redemption 
of  any  notes  issued  by  any  bank,  banking  association,  or  banker,  calculated  or  intended 
to  circulate  as  money. 

At  the  end  of  1874  certain  sagacious  minds  became  awyare  of  the  concerted  action 
among  great  holders  of  government  securities  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  to  procure 
the  entire  demonetization  of  silver,  and  the  general  adoption  of  the  gold  unit  of  value; 
and  sounded  the  alarm  that  so  great  a  revolution  as  the  entire  suppression  of  the  money 
function  of  one  half  the  money  of  the  world  ought  to  awaken.  The  more  the  subject 
was  thought  of,  the  greater  seemed  the  impending  danger,  so  that  when  the  subject  came 
up  for  discussion  in  the  45th  congress  it  absorbed" public  attention  more  than  any 
other.  The  exhaustive  debates  in  the  press  and  in  congress  on  an  act,  known  as  the 
Allison  bill,  entitled  "  An,  act  to  authorize  tlic  coinage  of  the  standard  silrer  dollar,  and  to 
restore  its  legal  tender  character,"  resulted  in  a  vote  in  the  house  of  representatives,  passing 
the  bill  by  a  majority  of  more  than  three  to  one,  without  division  by  party  lines.  Presi- 
dent Hayes  vetoed  the  bill,  and  congress  promptly  repassed  it  on  Feb.  28,  1878,  by  a  voie 
of  46  yeas  to  19  nays  in  the  senate,  and  196  yeas  to  73  nays  in  the  house.  It  forms 
chap.  20  of  the  acts  of  the  45th  congress.  Sec.  1.  provides  for  the  coinage  of  the 
original  silver  dollar  of  the  same  weight,  fineness,  devices,  and  superscriptions,  required 
by  the  act  of  1837;  that.  it.  and  all  previously  coined  silver  dollars  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  legal  tender  at  their  nominal  value,  for  all  debts  and  dues  public  and  private 
except  where  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in  the  contract;  that  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  purchase  from  time  to  time,  silver  bullion,  at  the 
market  'price  thereof,  not  less  than  $2,000,000  worth  per  month,  and  cause  the  same  to 
be  coined  monthly,  as  fast  as  so  purchased  into  such  dollars,  "provided  that  the  amount 
of  money  at  any  one  time  invested  in  such  silver  bullion,  exclusive  of  such  resulting 
coin,  shall  not  exceed  $5,000,000;  and  provided  further,  that  nothing  in  the  act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  payment  in  silver,  of  certificates  of  deposit  issued  under  the 
provisions  of  sec.  254.  of  the  revised  statutes,"  Sec,  2.  provides  that  the  president  after 
the  passage  of  the  act  shall  invite  the  countries  composing  the  Latin  union,  so  called, 
an''  other  European  governments  to  join  the  United  States  in  a  conference  "to  adopt  a 
common  ratio  between  gold  and  silver,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  internationally, 
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the  use  of  bi-metallic  money,"  to  which  conference  he  should  appoint  three  commis- 
sioners. See  MONETARY  CONFERENCE,  PARIS,  1878.  Sec.  3.  provides  that  "any  holder  of 
the  coin  authorized  by  this  act  may  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer  or  any  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  United  States,  in  sums  not  less  than  ten  dollars,  and  receive  therefor 
certificates  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  each,  corresponding  with  the  denominations  of 
the  U.S.  notes.  The  coin  deposited  for,  or  representing,  the  certificates  shall  be  retained 
in  the  treasury  for  the  payment  of  the  same  on  demand.  Said  certificates  shall  be  receiv- 
able for  customs,  taxes,  and.  all  public  dues,  and,  when  so  received  may  be  re-issued." 

The  total  product  of  the  United  States  mints  in  coins  of  gold  and  silver  and  baser 
metals  from  1793  to  1880,  inclusive,  are  here  given: 


Years. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Small  Coins,  Alloy. 

Prior  to  1835  ...                   

$15,780,160 
221,011.400 
580,114.258 
50.442,690 
33.553,965 
38,178,962 
44,078.199 
52,798,980 
40.986.912 
56,157.735 

$39.690,099 
39,523,292 
65,928.512 
5,983,001 
10.070,368 
19.126,508 
28,54!».935 
28,£90.825 
27.227.882 
8T,Wa,«7 

1 

$11,919,888 

411.925 
230.375 
200,350 
62,125 
30,694 
97.;  98 
269,971 

1835  to  145-2  (inclusive)  

1853  to  1873  (inclusive)  

1874  

1875  

1876  

1877  

1878  

1879                               

1880  

Each  Total  

81,133,103,321 

$292,333,433 

$13,283,166 

Total  United  States  coinage  for  87  years $1,438,719,925. 

Secretary  Sherman  in  the  treasury  report  for  1880,  estimates: 


The  gold  coin  and  bullion  in  the  United  States,  Oct.  1,  1880.. 
The  silver       "      "  "  "  " 


1453,882.692 
158,320,911 


Total  specie  in  circulation,  in  banks  and  treasury  or  U.  8. . . .  $612,203,603 
United  States  notes  (greenbacks)  outstanding,  Oct.  1,  1880 $346,681,016 


National  bank  notes 


343,949,893 


Total  paper  money  authorized  by  national  legislation $690,630,909 

There  was  held  in  the  U.  S.  treasury  at  the  above  date,  mostly  in  gold  and  silver  coin 
and  bullion,  $201,088,622.  Deducting  this  from  Mr.  Sherman's  estimate  of  the  total 
specie  in  the  country,  it  would  leave  a  balance  of  about  $400,000,000,  to  be  divided 
between  bank  reserves  and  circulation.  This  is  believed  to  be  an  over-estimate.  It  is 
probable  that  the  amount  of  specie  in  actual  circulation,  together  with  the  paper  currency 
of  the  country,  amounts  in  1880  to  very  near  $1,000,000,000.  or  $20  per  head  of  the 
population.  The  following  table  gives  the  currency  statistics  of  the  United  States  for 
the  past  15  years.  No  estimate  is  made  of  the  gold  and  silver  coin  in  circulation  between 
1865  and  1877,  as  it  was  scarcely  used  during  that  time  except  at  the  custom  houses 
and  in  California.  The  amount  in  use  was  probably  under  $50,000,000: 

MONEY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  TROM  1865  TO  1880,  INCLUSIVE. 


Year. 

UNITED  STATES  ISSUES. 

Notes  of» 
National  Banks 
including 
Gold  Notes. 

Coin  in 
Circulation 
Estimated. 

Aggregate. 

Legal  Tender 
Notes. 

Old  Demand 
Notes.    . 

Fractional 
Currency. 

1865.... 
Jan.  1, 

18(56.   . 
1867.   . 
1868. 

l^O'.i.    . 
1870.   . 
1S71.    . 
1S72     . 
1873.   . 
1^74 
1-1.5    . 
i  *;>».  . 
is7r.  . 
1878.   . 
1879.   . 
1SSO.    . 
Nov.  1. 
1880.... 

$£32.757,604 

425.839.319 
880,276.160 
866.000,000 

355.892,975 
356.000,000 
aiG.000,000 
a57.500.n(X) 
358.557.907 
378,401,702 
382,000.000 
871,887,890 
366,055,0fl4 
349.943.776 
846,681,016 
346,681,016 

346.681,016 

$402,965 

892,070 

221.682 
*59,157 
128,098 
113,098 
101.086 
92.801 
84.387 
79,637 
72.317 
69.643 
65.462 
63.532 
62.035 
61,350 

60,835 

$26,344,742 

26,000,420 
23.732,812 
31.597,583 
34.215,715 
39,762,664 
39,955,089 
40.76r.KT7 
45,722.061 
,£.544,792 
46.390.598 
44.147,072 
20.348.206 
17,764.109 
16.108.159 
15.674,304 

7,18i,861 

$176,213,955 

298,588.419 
299.846,206 
299,747,569 
299.fi29.322 
299.e04.029 
206,307,672 
323.465.  431 
314,582,812 
350,848,236 
354.  128.  250 
346  479  756 

$635,719,236 

750,820.228 
709.070,860 
687,504.279 
689.8e«,110 
695.779.791 
702.  403,847 
726.826,109 
748,947.167 
777.874,307 
782,591.165 
7fi2.5-23.600 
764.0C4.&58 
789.443,922 
836.642.884 
904,804,006 

947,757,809 

3->l..  595.606 
321.672.505 
333.791.074 
342,387,336 

343,834,107 

$50.000,000 
100,000.000 
150,000,000 
200,000,000 

250,000,000 

Monge. 

Mongolia. 
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The  following  table,  except  as  to  the  United  Strife?,  is  from  the  American  Almanen 
for  18^0,  showing  the  population  and  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  in  dittereut 
countries: 


Country. 

Date. 

Population. 

Paper 
Money. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Per 

Capita 

Austria  

1869 

35901  C15 

$322,938,854 

$43.200,000 

$27,360,000 

$393,498,854 

$10.93 

Australia  

i  s;<t 

2,000,000 

ai.iioi.'.w; 

45,  ix 

5.000.IX.IO 

71,604,936 

a7.54 

Helgium  

1878 

5,886,186 

.r)H,419.000 

110,000,000 

64,000,0  o 

232,41'MW 

43.55 

France  

1876 

36,905,788 

4i;c,.;-.v>.ou,) 

733,4UI.IH» 

425.KH.S:>0 

1,159,2 

44.06 

(ieruiilliv 

1875 

42  7U7  :>t>0 

2--.1l  59ti  a-JO 

aw.iti1-  \'--i 

211.' 

772,704,689 

18  08 

(.ivut  Urituin  
Italy  

1371 
1871 

31.(tW,:tt« 
2f>  S()l,154 

909,148,876 

135.000.000 

cis.iii'.t.oi:; 
17,000,000 

08,876,168 

20,000,000 

921,144,086 
173,000,000 

29.11 
ti   !~> 

1869 

3  r>79  r>29 

73  230,000 

20.000,000 

57.980,000 

]51.  210,000 

42.24 

Kiiss  a  

1876 

86,952,347 

587,907,562 

108.000,000 

:.'.•,(  !0,t>00 

696,407,563 

8  03 

Switzerland  

ISO 

2,75!>.s.->t 

a  1,300,0  0 

00.000,000 

84.700,000 

J1fi.uXi.000 

42.03 

United  States.  .  .  -J 

1870 
1880 

88^068,871 

50,152,554 

685,779,791 

697,737,813 

30,000,000 
200,000,000 

ao,ooo,ooo 

50,000,000 

745.7:9,791 
9  17,757,809 

19.31 
18.90 

The  table,  imperfect  in  not  giving  money  circulation  of  the  several  countries  at  the 
Fame  date,  is  nevertheless  near  enough  their  average  condition  financially  to  indicate 
their  wealth  and  their  financial  policy.  The  comparison  between  the  relative  wealth  of 
Russia  and  Switzerland  is  curious.  The  ratio  of  currency  per  capita  varies,  far  more 
among  nations  than  has  generally  been  supposed;  and  although  in  general  the  countries 
having  the  most  accumulated  wealth  have  the  greatest  ratio  of  money  in  circulation,  the 
proportion  is  not  uniform;  and  the  proportion  of  the  whole  currency  of  each,  to  the 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  that  each  controls,  is  not  apparently  subject  to  any  law.  The 
table  would  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  intelligent  and  active  commer- 
cial nations  use  the  most  per  capita.  This  would  certainly  be  true  where  business  is 
principally  conducted  on  the  cash  system. 

Persons  desirous  of  studying  money  questions  will  find  the  most  complete  list  of 
works  to  choose  from  in  the  appendix  to  vol.  5.  of  the  executive  documents  of  the  3d 
session  of  the  4oth  congress,  being  the  report  of  the  commission  appointed  to  represent 
the  United  States  in  the  monetary  conference  in  Paris  in  1878.  The  books  and  pam- 
phlets are  there  arranged  in  chronological  order  down  to  the  beginning  of  1879.  A  large 
Twrt  of  the  most  valuable  literature  on  the  subject  is  in  the  form  of  pamphlets.  Among, 
'.he  most  instructive  of  recent  books  the  following  is  a  selected  list  of  those  in  the  Eng- 
lisii  language:  Money  and  Trade,  1879,  by  prof.  Francis  A.  "Walker  of  N.  Y. ;  John 
oht-r. nan's  Speeches  and  Reports  on  Financial  Questions,  1  vol.,  1879;  Silver  and  6'"<W, 
1876,  ard  The  Monetary  Situation.  1878,  both  by  S.  Dana  Horton  of  Cincinnati;  Gold 
and  jlfbt>  W.  L.  Fawcett,  Chicago,  1877;  The  Money  Question,  by  W.  A.  Berkcy, 
Grand  IvnHs.  Mich.,  1876;  Senate  document,  Report  of  the  Monetary  join  I  cunni/Hto  '«f 
Congress  -in  ^8^7;  Repor'  of  the  Paris  Monetary  Commission  of  1878,  just  mentioned. 
These  govciaioent  reports  are  compendiums  of  facts  and  opinions  of  great  value.  Sum- 
ner's  History  t,f  American  Currency  is  a  rary  sketch,  but  crude  in  its  reflections. 
Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange,  by  W.  S.  Jevons  of  London,  is  one  of  the  high 
authorities  on  morey  in  connection  with  banking.  The  mo<4  valuable  old  work  on 
"Paper-money  and  Banking  in  the  United  States1'  is  that  of  Wm.  M.  Gouge,  Philadel- 
phia, 1833.  Kellogg!*  New  Monetary  System,  1837,  is  a  remarkable  elaboration  of 
speculative  philosophy  concerning  money.  The  Way*  nut]  Mams  of  Payment,  by  Stephen 
Colwell,  Philadelphia,  iv359,  is  an  analytic  treatment  of  money  and  credit  of  high 
value. 

For  practical  elucidations 'of  the  money  questions  of  the  dav,  the  works  of  French 
\vritersare  among  the  cleau'St.  The  following  are  eminent:  Henry  Cernuschi,  Einile 
vie  Lavaleye,  M.  Leon  Say,  vector  Bonnet,  M.  Chevalier,  E.  de  Parieu.  Of  modern 
British  authors,  Walter  Bageb.4,  W.  T.  Thornton,  Stephen  Williamson,  Ernest  Seyd. 
W.  Stanley  .Jevons,  John  Stuarr  Mill;  and  of  old  writers  bishop  Berkeley  and  Adam 
Smith  are  classic  authorities  on  va-tous  sides  of  money  questions.  C.  Feer  Hcrzog,  of 
Switzerland,  is  the  great  champion  of  a  single  gold  standard.  His  works  are  published 
()oth  in  French  and  German.  Codut  Charles  Rusconi  is  an  eminent  Italian  monetary 
"talesman  and  writer. 

MONGE,  GASPARD,  Comte  de  PeHise,  a  French  mathematician  and  physicist,  was 
o  of  humble  parentage  at  Beaune,  in  me  department  of  Cote  d'Or,  May  10,  1746.  When 
>nly  fifteen,  he  went  to  study  natural  philosophy  at  the  oratorian  college  of  Lyons,  and 
afterwards  obtained  admission  into  the  famous  artillery  school  at  Mezieres,  where  lie 
invented  the  method  known  as  "descriptive  geometry,"  which  was  at  first  received  with 
incredulity,  but  afterwards  with  avidity,  and,  for  a  time,  jealously  kept  secret  by  the 
military  authorities.  In  1772  Monge  became  tutor  and  professor  at  Mezieres;  in  1780  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  French  academy;  and  in  the  same  year  was  called  to  Paris 
as  professor  of  hydrodynamics  at  the  Louvre.  As  a  lecturer,  he  was  precise,  clear,  and 
brief;  his  style  was  a  model  of  scientific  rigor,  if  not  of  literary  elegance.  During  the 
heat  of  the  revolution,  he  became  minister  of  marine,  but  after  a  few  mouths  resigned 
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the  fflce.  He  did  not,  however,  retire  into  obscurity,  but  took  charge  of  the  great  man- 
iH;,.. Dories  improvised  for  supplying  the  million  of  soldiers  whom  republican  France  had 
lauched  against  her  enemies,  with  arms  and  gunpowder.  At  this  critical  period,  he 
showed  himself  possessed  of  a  genius  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  was  everywhere,  ani- 
matiug,.  ordering,  counseling,  and  directing  the  patriotic  artisans.  Yet  it  is  character- 
istic of  the  insane  fanaticism  that,  for  a  time,  got  the  upper  hand  in  France,  that  Monge 
himself  oaly  escaped  the  guillotine  on  account  of  his  services  being  absolutely  indispen- 
sable. After  he  had  founded  the  ecole  poly  technique,  he  was  sent  by  the  directory  u> 
Italy,  and  intrusted  with  the  transport  of  the  artistic  spoils  of  the  republican  armies. 
Here  he  formed  a  close  friendship  with  Bonaparte,  whom  he  followed  to  Egypt.  He 
now  undertook  the  management  of  the  Egyptian  institute.  During  the  expedition  to 
Syria,  he  performed  the  greatest  services  to  the  government  established  at  Alexandria. 
On  his  return  to  France,  he  resumed  his  functions  as  professor  in  the  ecole  polytech- 
aique,  and,  tiiough  his  reverence  for  Napoleon  continued  unabated,  he  hotly  opposed  his 
aristocratic  aud  dynastic  views.  The  title  of  comic  de  Peluse  (Pelusium)  was  conferred 
on  him  by  Napoleon,  in  memory  of  the  Egyptian  expedition.  He  died  July  28,  1818. 
Houge's  principal  works  are:  Traite  Elementaire  de  Statique  (7th  edit.  Paris,  1834); 
Leyons  de  Geomctrie  Descriptive  (6th  edit.  Paris,  1837);  and  Application  de  V Analyse  d  la 
Geometrie  des  Surfaces  du  1  ct  du  2  Degre  (4th  edit.  Paris,  1809).  See  Dupin's  Essai  Ris- 
torique  sur  les  Sendees  ct  les  Travaux  Scientijiques  de  Monge  (Paris,  1819). 

MONGHYR',  a  city  of  India,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  30  m.  w.n.w.  of  Bhagulpur.  It  is  a  large  and  thriving  town, 
and  carrie.-'  on  extrusive  manufactures  of  hardware  and  fire-arms,  which,  however,  are  of 
very  inferior  quality.  Owing  to  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  it  is  a  favorite  residence  of 
invalided  military  men  and  their  families.  *Pop.  '72,  59,698.  The  district  has  an  area 
of  3,913  sq.m.,  with  a  pop.  of  1,812,986.  Monghyr  is  on  the  line  of  the  East  Indian  rail- 
way. 

MONGOLIA  (MONGOLS,  ante),  "the  country  of  the  Mongols,"  comprises  a  vast  extent 
of  territory  in  the  interior  of  Asia,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  Chinese  empire.  It  extends 
over  an 'area  of  1,800,000  sq.m.,  between  lat.  37^  and  54°  n.,  and  85°  and  125°  e.  long., 
and  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Siberia,  e.  by  Mantchooria,  s.  by  China  proper,  and  w.  by 
e.  Turkistau  and  Dzungari;  pop.  2,500,000,  of  whom  500.000  are  Chinese.  It  is  more 
than  1700  m.  in  length;  its  width,  from  n.  to  s.,  varying  between  600  and  1000  miles. 
For  the  most  part  it  is  a  high  table-land,  3,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  arid,  with- 
out running  water,  and  without  important  vegetation.  The  central  portion  is  the  great 
desert  of  Gobi,  extendmg  s.w.  and  n.e.,  from  the  boundary-line  of  the  province  of 
Kansu  to  the  Dalai  Nor,  aear  the  boundary  of  Dauria,  having  an  average  width  of  200 
miles.  This  is  the  worst  part  of  the  country,  the  surface  being  covered  with  sand  and 
stones,  and  the  vegetation  scanty  and  occasional.  Vast  tracts  are  level;  but,  at  great 
distances  from  each  other,  there  are  hills  of  moderate  elevation.  The  entire  region  is 
destitute  of  trees,  and  the  water,  which  is  only  found  at  some  distance  below  the  surface, 
is  brackish.  South-east  of  the  Gobi  extends  a  more  elevated  and  uneven  country,  termi- 
nating in  a  mountain  range  of  considerable  height.  This  range,  the  Alashan  or  Ho-lang 
Shan,  begins  near  the  most  southern  point  of  Mongolia,  near  the  banks  of  the  river 
Hoang-ho,  and  extends  northward  along  that  river  nearly  400  miles.  Near  42°  n.  lat.  it 
turns  abruptly  to  the  e.,  forming  nearly  a  right  angle,  and  continues  in  this  direction 
about  600  m.,  being  now  under  the  name  of  Inslian.  It  finally  proceeds  in  a  n.e.  direc- 
tion from  423  to  55°.  Its  highest  point  has  an  elevation  of  more  than  15,000  ft.  above 
the  sea.  The  country  skirting  this  range  is  unfit  for  agriculture,  and  is  only  used  as 
pasture-ground.  South  of  the  Inslian  mountains  there  are  fertile  valleys  and  mountains 
partly  wooded.  To  the  e.,  and  extending  to  the  Yellow  sea,  is  a  narrow  tract  of  fertile 
land.  And  southward,  again,  the  country  contains  numerous  meadows  clothed  with  rich 
grass,  where  agriculture  has  been  introduced  by  the  Chinese,  who  send  thither  criminals 
who  have  been  condemned  to  transportation.  The  most  sou i hern  district  is  the  haunt 
of  wild  animals,  including  tigers  and  leopards,  and  is  the  hunting-ground  of  the  Chinese. 
It  contains  the  palace  of  Ichol,  which  was  described  by  sir  George  Stannton.  The 
country  which  extends  along  the  n.w.  side  of  the  desert  of  Gobi  is  little  known,  with  the 
exception  of  the  e.  part,  which  is  travel  aed  by  the  caravan  road  from  Kiachta  in  Siberia 
to  Khalgan  in  China.  Here  the  surface  of  the  country  is  frequently  broken  by  hills  and 
isolated  ridges;  but  the  intervening  level  tracts  contain  rich  pasture-ground.  It  is 
mostly  well  watered,  but  wood  is  scarce.  In  advancing  northward  the  hills  are  higher, 
and  the  valleys,  or  intervening  tracts,  grow  narrower,  till  near  the  boundary -line  between 
Mongolia  and  Siberia  the  country  rises  into  mountains,  which  run  in  a  continuous  chain, 
and  arc  a  portion  of  the  Altai  mountains.  Here  originate  the  principal  rivers  of  Mon- 
golia, the  Selenga  and  its  numerous  upper  branches;  the  Kerlon  and  the  Onon.  which, 
by  their  union,  form  the  Amur.  This  country  is  rich  when  compared  with  the  other 
parts  of  Mongolia.  The  western  part  of  Mongolia  is  traversed  by  a  mountain  range, 
which,  near  its  w.  extremity,  is  connected  with  the  Altai  mountains  not  far  from  the  e. 
bank  of  the  Irtish.  That  portion  of  the  country  which  lies  s.  of  this  range  seems  to  par- 
take largely  of  the  nature  of  tlit-  Gobi,  extending  mostly  in  sterile  plains.  The  Irtish  is 
the  largest  river  in  this  countr} ,  *nd  runs  about  160  m.  before  it  falls  into  lake  Zaizan. 
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The  cliimutc  of  (ho  whole  of  Mongolia  is  generally  cold,  though  it  is  subject  to  sudden 
changes,  and  in  sununrr  is  insupportably  liol.  The  snow-fail,  however,  is  very  light. 
Tile  wealth  of  the  Mongols  consists  in  (heir  niinierous  herds  of  cuttle  (on  the  more  hilly 
tracts),  camels,  horses,  and  sheep.  Wild  animals  un;  numerous,  including  hares,  ante- 
lopes, wild  asses,  foxes,  deer,  sallies,  squirrels,  and  marmots.  Water-fowl  are  plentiful 
in  the  lakes  which  abound  in  the  n.w.  part.  The  wolves  are  numerous  and  savage, 
attacking  even  the  shepherds  in  preference  to  the  sheep:  there  are  also  the  brown  and 
black  bear,  the  yak,  and  the  ounce.  The  double-humped  or  Bactrian  camel  is  domesti- 
cated for  its  milk.  It  is  remarked  that  in  the  southern  portion,  where  the  Chinese  prac- 
tice agriculture,  the  temperature  has  risen  with  the  progress  of  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
and  that  grain  is  now  grown  then/,  and  ripens  readily,  which  could  not  formerly  be  culti- 
vated on  account  of  the  cold.  The  Mongols  are  generally  nomadic,  and  live  in  tents. 
They  have  sometimes  been  curiously  confounded  with  the  Tartars,  and  Mongolia  is 
called  Tartary  on  many  old  maps.  N'O  two  nations  could  physically  be  more  distinct, 
though  both  are  addicted  to  the  same  nomadic  mode  of  life.  The  Tartars  belong  to  the 
Turki  race,  from  whom  the  European  Turks  are  descended.  The  Mongol  race,  which  is 
far  more  numerous  than  the  Tartar,  is  dispersed  over  almost  all  the  eastern  countries 
of  Asia,  but  it  is  to  the  restless  hordes  of  middle  Asia,  and  to  the  Buriates,  Bashkirs, 
Kalmucks,  and  other  roving  tribes  that  the  name  of  Mongols  is  chiefly  restricted. 

MONGOLS,  the  name  of  a  numerous  and  widely  spread  branch  of  the  human  family — 
the  second  in  the  classification  of  Blumenbach,  and  corresponding  in  almost  ever}-  respect 
with  the  branch  designated  as  Turanian  by  more  recent  ethnologists.  See  TURANIANS. 
Under  the  designation  of  Mongols  are  included  not  only  the  Mongols  proper,  but  the 
Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese,  Thibetans,  Tartars  of  all  kinds,  Burmese,  Siamese,  Japanese, 
Esquimaux,  Samoieds.  Finns,  Lapps,  Turks,  and  even  Magyars.  Collectively,  they  are 
the  great  nomadic  people  of  the  earth,  as  distinguished  from  the  Aryans,  Semites,  and 
Hamites;  and  are  the  same  who,  in  remote  antiquity,  founded  what  is  called  the 
"Median  empire"  in  lower  Chaldea,  an  empire,  according  to  Kawlinson,  that  flourished 
and  fell  between  about  2458  and  5234  B.C.  ;  that  is,  before  Nineveh  became  known  as  a 
great  city.  Thus  early  did  some  of  these  nomadic  tribes,  forsaking  their  original  pas- 
toral habits,  assume  the  character  of  a  nation.  Another  great  offshoot  from  this  stock 
founded  an  empire  in  China,  the  earliest  date  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  trace,  but 
which  certainly  had  reached  a  state  of  high  civilization  at  least  2000  years  B.C.  In 
early  Greek  history  they  figure  as,  Scythians,  and  in  late  Roman,  as  Huns,  carrying 
terror  and  desolation  over  the  civili/.ed  world.  In  the  middle  ages  they  appear  as  Mon- 
gols, Tartars,  and  Turks.  In  the  beginning  of  the  13th  c.,  Genghis-Khan  (q.v.),  origi- 
nally the  chief  of  a  small  Mongol  horde,  conquered  almost  the  whole  of  central  and 
eastern  Asia.  His  sons  and  grandsons  were  equally  successful,  and  in  1240-41,  the 
Mongol  empire  extended  from  the  sea-board  of  China  to  the  frontiers  of  Germany  and 
Poland,  including  Russia  and  Huugaria,  and  the  whole  of  Asia,  with  the  exception  of 
Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  India,  and  the  Indo-Chinese  states,  and  northern  Siberia.  This  vast 
empire  soon  broke  up  into  a  number  of  independent  kingdoms,  from  one  of  which, 
Turkistan,  arose  another  tide  of  Mongol  invasion  under  the  guidance  of  Timour  or  Tamer- 
lane, who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  c.,  reduced  Turkistan,  Persia,  Hindustan,  A>ia 
Minor,  and  Georgia  under  his  sway,  and  broke,  for  a  time,  the  Turkish  power.  On 
the  death  of  his  son  Shah  Rokh,  the  Mongol  empire  was  subdivided,  and  finally 
absorbed  by  the  Persians  and  Usbeks,  but  an  offshoot  of  Timour's  family  founded,  in 
the  16th  c.,  the  great  Mogul  empire  of  Delhi.  After  the  decline  of  Timour's  empire  the 
Turkish  branch  maintained  the  glory  of  the  race,  and  spread  terror  to  the  very  heart  of 
western  Europe.  In  the  9th  c.  the  Magyars,  a  tribe  of  Ugrians,  also  of  Mongol  extrac- 
tion, under  their  leader  Arpad,  established  themselves  in  Hungary,  where,  in  process  of 
time,  they  became  converted  to  Christianity,  and  founded  a  kingdom  famous  in  Euro- 
pean history.  See  TURKS  and  HUNGARY. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  the  Mongols  in  their  primitive  state  are  thus  described 
by  Dr.  Latham  in  his  Descriptive  Ethnology:  "The  face  of  the  Mongolian  is  broad  and 
flat.  This  is  because  the  cheek-bones  stand  out  laterally,  and  the  nasal  bones  are 
depressed.  The  cheek-bones  stand  out  laterally.  They  are  not  merely  projecting,  for 
this  they  might  be  without  giving  much  breadth  to  the  face,  inasmuch  as  they  might 

stand  forward The  distance  between  the  eyes  is  great,  the  eyes  themselves  being 

oblique,  and  their  carunculaj  being  concealed.  The  eyebrows  form  a  low  and  imper- 
fect arch,  black  and  scanty.  The  iris  is  dark,  the  cornea  yellow.  The  complexion  is 
tawny,  the  stature  low.  The  ears  are  large,  standing  out  from  the  head;  the  lips  thick 
and  fleshy  rather  than  thin,  the  teeth  somewhat  oblique  in  their  insertion,  the  fore- 
head low  and  flat,  and  the  hair  lank  and  thin."  Of  course,  such  a  description  as  this 
cannot  be  understood  as  applying  to  the  more  civilized  nations  of  Mongol  origin,  such  a3 
the  Turks  and  Magyars,  especially  the  latter,  who  in  physical  appearance  differ  but  little, 
if  at  all.  from  other  European  nations. 

In  religion,  the  Mongols  are,  for  the  most  part,  Buddhists.  There  are  among  them, 
however,  according  to  the  different  countries  in  which  they  reside,  various  other  relig- 
ions, as  Confucianism,  Taouism.  fire-worship,  paganism  of  different  kinds,  Mohammod- 
aui.-,ui,  and  Christianity.  The  Mongol  languages,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  described 
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by  Dr  Latham  as  being  "aptotic  and  agglutinate,  rarely  with  tme  amalgamate  inflec- 
tion." lu  1859,  according  to  an  estimate  formed  by  prof.  Dieterici,  Uic  Mongols  of  all 
kinds  amounted  in  number  to  as  many  as  528,000,000.  or  about  half  of  the  human  race. 

MOXGOUS.     See  ICIIXEI:MO:;,  ante. 

MOXHEGAX  ISLAXD,  off  the  coast  of  Hancock,  co.,  Maine.  Pop.  145.  The  first 
account  of  it  is  by  capt.  John  Smith.  It  has  a  stone  light-house. 

MONIMIA  CE.ZE,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
with  opposite  leaves  destitute  of  stipules;  the  bark  and  leaves  having  an  aromatic  fra- 
grance. The  flowers  are  unisexual.  The  periantli  is  somewhat  globose,  divided  at  the 
border  sometimes  into  more  rows  than  one.  The  stamens  are  numerous,  and  ari:;e  from 
and  cover  the  whole  interior  of  the  tube  of  the  perianth.  There  are  several  ovaries,  each 
with  one  ovuie.  The  fruit  consists  of  several  acheenia,  inclosed  within  the  enlarged  calyx. 
There  are  about  40  known  species,  natives  chiefly  of  South  America.  A  few  are  found  in 
Xew  Zealand  and  Australia.  The  fruit  of  the  BOLDU  (boldoa  fragrans),  a  shrub  or  small 
tree,  a  native  of  Chili,  is  eaten.  It  is  a  little  drupe,  about  the  size  of  a  currant,  extremely 
fragrant  when  dried. 

MOXITA  SECRETA  SOCIETATIS  JESTJ,  secret  instructions  for  the  Jesuitic  order, 
in  a  volume  first  published  at  Cracow,  1612,  in  Latin  from  the  Spanish,  by  an  unknown 
editor.  It  was  then  and  afterwards  regarded  by  scholars  as  the  work  of  Claude  Acqua- 
viva,  the  general  of  the  order,  exercising  over  it  complete  control,  and  esteemed  the  ablest 
and  most  profound  politician  of  his  time.  He  did  nothing  to  prove  the  book  a  for- 
gery, and,  so  far  as  known,  did  not  deny  that  he  was  the  author.  It  continued  unmo- 
lested until  his  death.  In  1615  a  commission  was  appointed  to  search  out  the  author, 
but  none  was  found.  In  the  following  year  the  book  was  placed  in  the  Index.  In 
1633  Casper  Schoppe,  a  German  scholar,  published  an  account  of  a  book  which  had 
fallen  into  his  hands,  and.  which  proved  to  be  the  same  as  the  Monita,  Pritata,  but 
had  been  obtained  from  a  source  independent  of  the  first.  In  the  British  museum  there 
is  a  volume  printed  at  Venice  in  1596,  which  contains  ofc  several  manuscript  leaves,  in 
writing  of  an  ancient  date,  the  whole  of  the  Monita  Secreta.  In  1658,  during  Crom- 
well's administration,  an  edition  of  the  book  was  printed  in  England.  On  the  continent 
a  French  version  was  printed  in  1661,  and  a  second  edition  of  Schopp's  book  in  1668. 
In  1669  Henry  Compton,  canon  of  Christ  church,  Oxford,  published  an  edition  found  in 
MS.  in  a  Jesuit's  closet  after  his  death,  thus  supplying  an  additional  copy  independent 
of  all  the  others.  In  1713  Henri  de  St.  Ignace  published  the  Monita  Secreta  in  an 
appendix  to  his  work  on  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  order.  This  passed  through 
four  editions.  In  1717  the  book  was  published  at  Amsterdam,  and  in  1727  at  Cologne. 
After  the  suppression  of  the  order  in  1773  several  MSB.  were  found  in  their  colleges 
and  other  resorts.  In  1782  a  MS.  found  in  Rome  was  printed  there,  as  was  thought 
by  the  editor,  for  the  first  time.  In  1831  an  edition  was  published  at  Princeton,  X.  .1., 
and  in  1844  it  was  reprinted  at  Xew  York.  In  the  17th  c.  Dr.  Johann  Gerhard 
referred  to  the  book  as  undoubtedly  genuine,  and  his  opinion  was  indorsed  by  nearly 
all  Protestant  church  historians.  M.  Gachard,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  sagacity, 
whose  critical  investigations  Prescott  and  Motley  highly  esteemed,  says^hat  at  the  sup- 
pre^sion  of  the  Jesuit  order  in  the  Xetherlands  there  were  c?iscovered  in  one  of  their 
colleges  some  of  their  most  important  papers,  among  which  \vere  the  Monita  Sccrtta; 
that  a  translation  of  the  book  was  made  by  order  of  government,  and  still  exists  in  the 
archives  of  the  kingdom.  This,  he  testifies,  differs  in  nothing  that  is  material  from  that 
which  has  been  made  public.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eminent  church  historian  Giese- 
ler  decided  against  the  genuineness  of  the  book;  Isaac  Taylor,  in  his  article  on  the 
Jesuits,  contained  in  the  8th  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  says  that  the  Monita 
is  believed  to  be  a  spurious  production;  and  prof.  Schem,  in  the  Biblical  Cydopwdui  of 
McClintoek  and  Strong,  says  that  the  book  was  not  written  by  a  Jesuit,  but  is  a  satire. 

MOXITEAU,  a  co.  in  central  Missouri,  bounded  u.e.  by  the  Missouri  river;  drained 
by  Saline,  Moniteau,  and  Moreau  creeks;  400  sq.m. ;  pop.  80,  14,349 — 13,376  of  Amer- 
ican birth.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  railroad,  and  by  a  branch  of  the 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  and  Xorthern.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  broken ;  in  great  part  covered 
with  valuable  forests.  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  pork  are  the  staples.  Iron,  lead, 
bituminous  coal,  and  several  varieties  of  limestone,  used  as  building  material,  are  found. 
There  are  several  flourishing  towns.  Co.  seat,  California. 

MONITETJE,  LE,  a  celebrated  French  journal,  started  by  the  publisher,  Charles 
Joseph  Panckoucke,  May  5,  1789,  under  the  title  of  the  Gazette  Rationale,  ou  le  Moni- 
teur  Unirersel.  After  the  crisis  of  Aug.  10,  1792,  its  importance  as  a  daily  register  oi 
the  events  which  occurred  during  the  dark  days  of  the  revolution,  immensely  increased. 
Whoever  wishes  to  obtain  a  complete  view  of  the  phenomena  of  the  reign  of  terror, 
should  consul!  Thuan-Grandville's  Gazette  Nutionale,  ou  le  Moniteur  Uidterxel,  commence 
If  5tk  Mai.  1789,  precede  d'mie  Introduction  historique  contenant  un  Abreye  den  anciens 
Etats  generau. r.  des  Aswmblees  des  Notables,  el  des  pnncipduf  Ecenements  qui  ont  amene  hi 
Revolution  (1796).  In  1800,  it  altered  its  form  so  far  as  to  divide  itself  into  two  halves, 
of  which  the  first  contained  the  actes  du  gouvcrnement.  This  change  imparted  to  the 
journal  something  of  an  official  character.  After  Jan.  1,  1811,  it  dropped  the  title  of 
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dazette  Rationale,  retaining  only  that  of  Moniteur  Universcl.  After  the  restoration,  It 
became  the  government  organ,  which  it  continued  to  be  until  1869,  wlieu  its  otticial 
connection  was  discontinued. 

MONITOR,  a  name  given  to  many  species  of  saurian  reptiles,  nearly  allied  lo  the  true 
lizards,  from  which  they  differ  in  having  no  teeth  on  the  palate.  Among  them  are  some 
of  la  rue  si/.r,  ihe  largest  of  existing  saurians  except  those  of  the  crocodile  tribe.  The. 
tail  of  the  greater  number  is  laterally  compressed,  the  better  to  adapt  them  to  aquatic 
habits.  They  receive  the  name  monitor  from  a  notion  that  they  give  warning  by  a 
hi.-sing  sound  of  the  approach  of  a  crocodile  or  alligator.  For  the  same  reason,  tome  of 
the  American  species  receive  the  French  name  x<ntr<r/<f/d<:.  Those  of  the  old  world 
form  the  family  inoiiiivriilw.  and  those  of  America  the  family  teihht,  of  some  naturalists. 
There  are  several  genera  of  both. — The  MONITOR  or  VARAN  OF  THE  Nn.i:  (.!/".  .AY/W/Vv/*) 
is  of  a  rather  slender  form',  and  lias  a  long  tail.  It  is  olive  gray,  mottled  with  black. 
It  attains  a  length  of  five  or  six  feet.  Crocodiles'  eggs  form  part  of  its  food.  The 
TEGUKXIN  (tents  Teguexin)  of  Brazil  and  Guiana  is  of  similar  size.  It  pteys  on  aquatic 
•  animaK  Other  large  species  are  plentiful  in  almost  all  tropical  countries.  They  ait 
powerful  animals,  have  strong  teeth,  and  defend  themselves  vigorously  if  attacked, 
Some  comparatively  small  species,  feeding  chiefly  on  insects,  are  found  in  dry  situations. 
Borne  of  the  large  South  American  species  are  used  for  food. 

MONITOR.     See  TURRET-SHIP. 

MONITO'RIAL  SYSTEM,  or  MUTUAL  INSTRUCTION.  It  first  occurred  to  Dr.  Bell(q.v.), 
when  superintendent  of  the  orphan  hospital,  Madras,  in  1795,  to  make  use  of  the  more 
advanced  boys  in  the  school  to  instruct  the  younger  pupils.  These  youthful  teachers 
were  called  monitors.  The  method  was  eagerly  adopted  by  Joseph  Lancaster  (q.v. ) 
who,  in  the  first  years  of  this  century,  did  so  much  for  the  extension  of  popular  educa- 
tion; and  from  him  and  the  originator,  the  system  was  called  indifferently  the  Madras 
and  the  Lancastrian,  as  well  as  the  monitorial  or  mutual  system.  The  monitorial 
system  is  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  a  method  of  teaching;  it  is  simply  a  method  of 
organizing  schools,  and  of  providing  the  necessary  teaching  power.  At  a  time  when 
the  whole  question  of  primary  education  was  in  its  infancy,  the  state  refusing  to  pro- 
mote it  on  tiie  ground  that  it  was  dangerous  to  society,  and  the  public  little  disposed  to 
contribute  towards  its  extension,  it  was  of  great  importance  that  a  system  should  1*; 
adopted  which  should  recommend  itself  as  at  once  effectual  and  economical.  It  was 
manifest  that  even  with  the  most  skillful  arrangement  of  classes,  a  single  teacher  could 
not  undertake  the  tuition  of  more  than  80  or  90  pupils:  while,  by  the  judicious  employ- 
ment of  the  cleverer  boys  under  the  general  direction  of  the  master,  the  school  mi.u'lit  be, 
made  almost  self-working,  and  300  or  400  children  taught  where  there  was  only  one 
adult  superintendent.  The  novelty  and  economy  of  this  plan,  and  we  may  add  also,  its 
temporary  success,  gained  for  it  a  large  and  enthusiastic  support  both  in  Britain  and  in 
Germany.  But  the  importance  of  the  system  as  an  educational  agency  was  universally 
overrated,  for  although  it  is  to  be  admitted  that,  under  an  able  and  enthusiastic  master, 
boys  may  be  inspired  to  teach  well  all  technical  and  rote  subjects  (as,  for  example,  in 
the  Latin  and  Greek  classes  under  Dr.  Pillans  of  the  Edinburgh  high  school),  yet  it  is 
manifest  that  children  so  instructed  are  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  educated.  Their 
monitor  necessarily  lacks  the  maturity  of  mind  which  is  indispensable  to  the  instructor, 
whose  business  it  is  to  arouse  in  the  child  those  mental  operations  which  have  taken 
place  within  himself,  and  so  lead  him  to  an  intelligent  and  rational  grasp  of  intellectual 
and  moral  and  physical  truths.  No  amount  of  private  instruction  from  the  master,  no 
enthusiasm  could  ever  enable  a  boy  to  do  this,  and  consequently  the  system  broke  down, 
after  having  done  its  work  by  being  the  engine  whereby  a  large  interest  was  stirred  up 
in  the  education  of  the  masses,  and  whereby  the  requisites  of  a  primary  teacher  were 
brought  into  view.  The  reaction  against  the  system,  however,  was  not  s-o  violent  in 
Great  Britain  or  in  Holland  or  France,  as  in  Germany.  In  England,  the  monitorial 
system  was  modified  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  for  the  master  the  aid  ot  the  more  clever 
boys  in  teaching  rote  subjects,  in  revising  lessons,  keeping  registers,  and  supervising  the 
work  of  those  classes  not  directly  under  the  master's  tuition.  In  this  way  were  afforded 
the  means  of  training  for  the  teaching  profession  boy?  who  seemed  fitted  \>y  natural 
endowment  f  >r  the  work.  Hence  the  prevalent  employment  in  this  country  of  paid 
monitors  and  pupil  teachers  (male  and  female),  who  are  regularly  apprenticed  to  school- 
managers  and  teachers,  and  go  forward  to  be  trained  in  the  normal  schools  now  so  . 
numerous. 

MONK.     See  MONACHISM ;  MONASTERY;  ante. 

MONK,  GKORGE,  duke  of  Albemarle.  was  the  son  of  sir  Thomas  Monk  of  Potheridge, 
in  Devonshire,  and  was  born  at  his  father's  residence,  Dec.  6,  1608.  He  spent  .-ome  of 
his  earlier  years  in  the  service  of  Holland,  returned  to  England  when  about  the  age  of 
30.  and  served  in  the  king's  army  against  the  Scots  in  1639,  attaining  the  rank  of  lieut.- 
col.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  in  1642,  he  was  appointed  col.  of  lord  Lei- 
cester's troops,  sent  to  crush  it.  When  the  civil  war  began,  these  troops  were  recalled, 
und  Monk  was  imprisoned  on  account  of  being  supposed  to  favor  the  cause  of  the  parlia- 
ment, but  was  soon  after  released.  In  1664  he  was  defeated  und  taken  prisoner  by  Fairfax, 
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and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  from  which  he  was  liberated,  after  two  years,  on  his  swear- 
ing the  Covenant.  Clarendon  hints  that  he  sold  himself  for  money.  He  was  now 
intrusted  with  the  command  in  the  n.  of  Ireland.  Cromwell  had  a  high  opinion  of  his 
military  talents,  and  made  him  his  lieut.gen.  and  commandant  of  artillery;  and  the  service 
which  he  rendered  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar  was  so  great,  that  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
chief  Command  in  Scotland.  In  1653,  he  was  joined  with  admiral  Blake  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Dutch,  and  \\ith  his  division  of  the  fleet,  consisting  of  100  ships,  defeated 
admiral  Van  Tromp  off  Nieuwpoort,  and  fought  another  battle  with  him  off  Katwijk,  in 
which  the  victory  was  doubtful,  but  Van  Tromp  lost  his  life.  In  April  1654,  Cromwell 
sent  him  to  Scotland  as  governor,  in  which  difficult  office  he  conducted  himself  with 
Tigor,  moderation,  and  equity.  Even  the  highlands,  those  immemorial  "  sanctuaries  of 
plunder,"  as  Guizot  calls  them,  were  reduced  to  order.  His  principal  residence  was  Dal- 
keith,  where  he  spent  his  leisure  hours  in  gardening,  of  which  he  was  very  fond.  When, 
after  Cromwell's  death,  he  saw  everything  in  confusion,  and  felt  his  own  position  peril- 
ous, he  crossed  the  English  border,  Jan.  i,  1060.  with  6,000  men,  united  his  troops  with 
those  which  Fairfax  had  collected  for  Charles  II.,  and  entered  London  unopposed, 
although  as  yet  he  kept  his  views  profoundly  secret.  His  powers  of  dissimulation  and 
reticence  were  immense.  Everybody  felt  that  the  decision  lay  with  "Old  George," 
as  his  soldiers  used  to  call  him;  every  party  courted  him;  he  was  even  offered  the  protec- 
torate; but  while  he  offended  nobody,  he"  declined  to  connect  himself  with  any  of  the 
sectaries,  and  waited  patiently  the  course  of  events.  His  own  wish  (though  it  did  not 
proceed  from  any  very  high-minded  motive)  was  to  bring  back  the  Stuarts;  and  before 
long,  he  saw  that  the  nation  in  general  was  thoroughly  with  him.  On  the  21st  of  Feb. 
he  called  together  the  remaining  members  of  the  parliament  which  had  been  violently 
driven  out  12  years  before,  and  Charles  II.  was  presently  recalled.  Monk  was  now  made 
duke  of  Albemarle,  loaded  with  honors,  and  intrusted  with  the  highest  offices  in  the 
state.  But  he  soon  retired  from  political  affairs.  In  1665,  when  the  plague  ravaged 
London,  and  every  one  fled  that  could,  "  Old  George,"  as  governor  of  the  city,  bravely 
stuck  to  his  post,  and  did  what  he  could  to  allay  the  terror  and  confusion  Next  year, 
he  was  employed  as  second  in  command  of  the  fleet  sent  under  the  duke  of  York  against 
the  Dutch;  and  was  defeated  by  Von  Ruyter  in  a  sea-fight  off  Dunkirk,  but  soon  after 
gained  a  bloody  victory  over  him  off  North  Foreland.  He  died  Jan.  3,  1670.  Guizot 
describes  him  as  a  "  man  capable  of  great  things,  though  he  had  no  greatness  of  soul." 
See  Guizot's  Monk,  Chute  .de  la  Republique,  Skinner's  Life  of  Monk,  Hallam's  Constitu- 
tional History,  and.  Macaulay's  History  of  England. 

MONKEY,  Simla,  a"  Linnsean  genus  of  mammalia,  of  the  Linnsean  order  primates,  and 
of  Cuvier's  order  quadrumana,  now  constituting  the  family  shniadae.  The  word  monkey 
was  formerly  of  almost,  if  not  altogether,  the  same  signification  with  ape  ;  but  the  name 
ape  is  now  more  generally  applied  to  those  zimiadce  which  have  no  tail  and  no  cheek- 
pouches;  the  name  monkey  to  those  which  have  cheek-pouches  and  long  tails,  prehensile 
or  not  prehensile;  whilst  the  name  baboon  (q.v.)  is  applied  to  creatures  considerably  dif- 
ferent from  both.  The  smaller  tailless  simiados  are,  however,  still  not  infrequently  spoken 
of  as  monkeys,  and  the  term  is  also  sometimes  used  to  comprehend  all  the  simiada. 

Of  all  animals,  the  simiadce  exhibit  the  greatest  resemblance  to  man,  both  in  their 
general  form  and  their  anatomical  structure.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  some  of 
the  larger  apes.  In  none  of  them,  however,  is  there  a  natural  adaptation  for  the  erect 
position  so  characteristic  of  man,  which  is  assumed  rarely,  and  in  general  only  by  cap- 
tive individuals,  as  the  result  of  training  and  constraint,  all  of  the  monkey  tribe  prefer- 
ring to  walk  on  four  feet  rather  than  on  two,  but  all  of  them  being  adapted  for  living 
chiefly  among  the  branches  of  trees,  or — according  to  the  habits  of  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  species — among  bushy  cliffs,  where  they  make  use  of  the  four  extremities  for 
prehension,  as  hands.  Most  of  them  leap  from  branch  to  branch  with  wonderful  agility, 
and  some  also  swing  themselves  from  a  branch  by  their  long  prehensile  tail,  till  they  can 
seize  hold  of  another  branch.  The  thumb,  in  all  "the  four  extremities,  is  opposable  to  the 
fingers,  which  are  long  and  flexible;  but  there  are  some  monkeys  which  want  the  thumb 
of  the  fore-limbs,  or  have  it  merely  rudimentary,  whilst  the  hind-limbs  are  always  fur- 
nished with  perfect  hands.  In  attempting  to  walk  erect,  an  ape  necessarily  treads,  not 
on  the  soles,  but  on  the  sides  of  its  feet,  which  are  turned  inwards,  and  the  muscles  of 
the  legs  do  not  enable  it  to  maintain  an  erect  position  long  or  easily.  This  difficulty  is 
increased  by  the  way  in  which  the  head  is  affixed  to  the  vertebral  column,  the  occipital 
foramen  being  further  back  than  in  man,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  head  is  thrown  for- 
ward. The  face  of  a  monkey  exhibits  a  grotesque  resemblance  to  that  of  man;  but  the 
lower  forehead,  the  less  perfect  nose,  and  the  more  projecting  jaws,  give  it  a  brutal  char- 
acter. The  dentition  of  monkeys  is  so  similar  to  that  of  man,  that  the  dental  formula 
for  very  many  is  the  same,  although  many  others  have  an  additional  molar  on  each  side 
of  each  jaw;  but  in  many,  the  great  size  of  the  canine  teeth  is  a  marked  brutal  charac- 
teristic. The  digestive  organs  are  generally  very  similar  to  those  of  man,  but  in  some  of 
the  simiadce,  more  exclusively  confined  to  vegetable  food,  there  is  a  remarkable  differ- 
ence in  a  peculiar  and  very  complicated  structure  of  the  stomach.  The  food  of  mon- 
keys consists  chiefly  of  fruits,  corn,  and  other  vegetable  substances;  but  most  of  them 
*!KO  catch  and  eat  insects,  and  even  birds,  of  the  eggs  of  which  they  are  also  very  fond. 
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In  captivity  they  learn  to  cat  and  drink  almost  everything  that  is  used  by  man,  and 
show  ;i  great  fondness  fur  >\\ccl  things,  and  i'or  alcoholic  liquors.  The  skin  of  monkeys 
i-  geneiaily  covered  in  ;ill  parts  with  hair,  hut  some  have  the  face  partially  naked,  arid 
many  h;ae  naked  callosities  on  the  buttocks.  Many  have  capacious  cluck-pouches,  in 
which  they  slew  away  food  which  they  cannot  consume  with  s'ltlicient  expedition. 
They  aro  mostly  gregarious,  although  to  this  there  are  some  exceptions.  .Many  of  the 
ipecies  display  Strong  attachiuent  to  their  mates  and  to  their  offspring.  One  or  two 
young  are  general!)  "produced  at  a  birth.  They  display  a  remarkable  propensity  and 
talent  I'or  imitation;  and  this,  with  their  extreme  agility,  their  curious  prying  disposition, 
and  their  love  of  trick  or  mischief,  makes  them  very  amusing,  whether  in  a  wild  or  a 
captive  state.  Many  of  the  stories  told  of  monkeys  manifest  also  a  high  degree  of  intel- 
ligence, although  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  intelligence  of  any  of  the  species  exceeds  that 
ot  t lie  dog  or  the  elephant.  Notwithstanding  their  resemblance  to  the  human  form,  their 
imitative  propensity,  and  their  intelligence,  none  of  the  monkeys  siiow  the  smallest 
capacity  for  imitating  the  human  voice;  and  their  "chattering"  is  very  unlike  articulate 
speech. 

The  species  of  this  famity  are  very  numerous,  but  are  all  confined  to  the  warm  parts 
of  the  world;  Australia,  however,  and  the  South  Sea  islands  being  destitute  of  them. 
They  are  divided  into  a  number  of  genera,  some  of  which  belong  exclusively  to  particu- 
lar portions  of  the  world.  But  in  this  respect,  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  is  the 
difference  between  those  of  the  old  world  and  those  of  America,  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution corresponding  with  the  division  of  the  family  into  tsvo  principal  groups — the 
monkeys  of  the  old  world  (Catarrldni  of  some  naturalists),  to  which  alone  the  name 
siiniud't'.  is  sometimes  restricted,  having  the  nostrils  separated  only  by  a  narrow  septum, 
and  the  tail  wanting,  short,  or  long,  but  never  prehensile;  the  monkeys  of  the  new 
world  (Platyrrhini),  the  family  cebidce  of  some  naturalists,  having  the  nostrils  widely 
separated,  the  tail  always  long,  and  often  prehensile,  most  of  them  having  also  the  foui 
additional  molar  teeth  already  noticed,  which  none  of  the  monkeys  of  the  old  world 
possess;  but  none  of  them  having  cheek-pouches,  which  many  of  the  monkeys  of  the 
old  world  have.  The  most  interesting  genera  and  species  of  monkey  are  noticed  in 
separate  articles. 

MONKEY  POTS.    See  LECYTHIDACE.E. 
MONK'S  HOOD.    See  ACONITE. 
MONK'S  BHTTBARB.     See  DOCK. 

MONMOUTH,  a  maritime  co.  in  the  w.  of  England,  bounded  on  the  s.  by  the  estuary 
of  the  Severn,  on  the  w.  by  Glamorgan,  and  on  the  e.  by  Gloucestershire.  Area, 
368,399  acres.  Pop.  '71,  195,448.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Us'k,  the  Wye  on  the  eastern 
border,  and  the  Rumney  on  the  western  border — all  of  which  flow  s.  into  the  estuary  of 
the  Severn.  The  coast-line,  22  in.  in  length,  is  indented  only  at  the  moutn  of  the  Usk 
(which  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  the  largest  size  to  Newport),  and  at  the  month  of  the 
"Wye,  which  vessels  ascend  to  Chepstow.  The  surface  is  elevated  in  the  n.  and  n.w.  (the 
Sugar-loaf  is  1806  ft.  high),  but  the  coast  districts,  comprising  the  \Ventloog  and  the 
Caldecot  levels,  are  low  and  rich,  and  are  protected  from  the  wash  of  the  sea  by"  sea-wall* 
and  earthworks.  In  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Usk  and  Wye,  wheat  is  the  principal  crop; 
but  in  the  less  favored  localities,  barley  and  oats  chiefly  are  grown.  Coal,  limestone, 
and  ironstone  abound  in  the  mineral  district  of  Monmouth,  in  the  n.w.  of  the  country. 
This  district,  comprising  89,000  acres,  abounds  in  collieries  and  ironworks,  and  is  a  per- 
fect network  of  railways.  Monmouth  was  a  Welsh  county  until  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  but  the  ancient  language  is  now  heard  only  in  a  few  western  districts.  Tht, 
scenery  of  this  country  is  unusually  beautiful ;  and  in  no  part  of  England  are  to  be  found 
so  many  remains  of  feudal  castles  as  in  the  eastern  districts  of  this  county.  The  chief 
remains  are  Raglan,  Caldecot,  and  Chepstow  castles;  and  Llanthony  and  Tintern 
abbeys  (q.v.).  Roman  antiquities  are  numerous.  The  county  sends  two  members  to 
parliament. 

MOXMOUTH.  a  co.  in  e.  central  New  Jersey,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  Atlantic, 
and  n.  by  Sandy  Hook  and  Raritan  bays:  drained  'by  the  Nevcrsink.  Shrewsbury,  Shark, 
and  Tom's  rivers,  and  intersected  by  the 'Central  New  Jersey,  New  Jersey  Southern,  anrj 
Freehold  and  Jamesburg  Agricultural  railroads;  about  500 sq.m. ;  pop.  '80.  55.5:55 — 4.7r? 
of  foreign  birth.  The  surface  is  very  level,  sandy  near  the  sea,  hut  fertile  in  the  inte- 
rior; potatoes,  wheat,  oats,  butter,  and  hay  arc  the  staples;  of  potatoes,  the  annual  yield 
is  over  a  million  bushels.  Long  Branch  (q.v.),  a  fashionable  watering  place,  is  situated 
on  the  coast  of  this  county. 

MON  MOUTH,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  and  market-town  of  England, 
capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  stands,  amid  beautiful  scenery,  at  the  confluence. 
of  the  Monnow  and  the  Wye,  21  m.  w.s.w.  of  Gloucester.  Its  church,  dating  from  Die 
14th  c.,  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty  spire.  Of  its  castle,  the  favorite  residence  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  and  the  birthplace  of  Henry  V.,  the  ruins  only  remain.  A  building,  said  to  be 
the  study  of  Geoffry  of  Monmouth,  is  all  that  exists  of  the  Benedictine  monastery. 
Railways  connect  the  town  with  Newport  on  the  w.  and  Ross  on  the  e.  Ironworks 
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employing  a  number  of  workmen,  are  in  operation.    Pop.  (1871)  5, 879.    Monmouth  unites 
with  Newport  and  Usk  in  sending  a  member  to  parliament. 

MONMOUTH,  a  city  in  Illinois,  at  the  junction  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quiiicy,  and  the  St.  Louis,  Rock  Island,  and  Chicago  railroads;  pop.  '70,  4.662.  It  is 
ilie  county  seat  of  Warren  co.,  in  a  fertile  agricultural  region,  where  beds  of  bituminous 
coal  are  found.  It  is  15  m.  s.w.  of  Galesburg,  28  m.  n.e.  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  47  m. 
s.  of  Rock  Island.  It  is  the  seat  of  Monmouth  college  (United  Presbyterian),  open  lo 
both  sexes,  organized  185  ;,  having  a  library  of  1850  vols. :  also  of  the  theological  semin- 
ary of  the  northwest,  organized  1«39,  having  a  library  of  2,442  volumes.  It  has  a  com- 
mercial college,  a  public  library,  an  academy,  excellent  public  schools,  5  hotels,  3  national 
banks,  9  churches,  public  halls,  a  court-house,  and  a  fine  opera  house.  There  are  3 
newspapers,  2  monthly  magazines  and  two  grain  elevators.  It  has  flour  and  planing 
mills.  Its  leading  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  woolen 
goods,  machinery,  riles,  furniture  for  churches  aud  schools,  carriages,  etc. 

MONMOUTH,  JAMES,  Duke  of,  natural  son  of  Charles  II.,  was  born  at  Rotterdam  in 
1649.     His  mother,  Lucy  Walters,  according  to  Evelyn,  a  "  browne,  beautiful,  bolde,  but 
insipid  creature,"  came  to  England  with  her  son  in  1656,  during  the  commonwealth. 
She  is  said  to  have  been  treated  as  though  she  had  been  the  king's  wife,  and  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower;  but  was  soon  allowed  to  retire  to  France,  where  she  died.     Charles 
sought  out  the  boy,  and  committed  him  to  the  care  of  Lord  Crofts,  who  gave  him  his 
own  name.     On  the  restoration,  Monmouth,  then  "Mr.  James  Crofts,"  came  to  England 
with  the  queen-dowager,  and  was  handsomely  lodged  at  Hampton  Court  and  Whitehall. 
These  honors  were,  in  after  years,  referred  to  by  his  followers  as  justifying  their  belief 
that  he  was  indeed  the  king's  legitimate  sou.     A  wealthy  heiress,  Anne,   daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Buccleuch,  was  selected  for  his  wife;  and  before  he  had  completed  his  16th 
year,  he  was  married  to  her,  and  was  created  duke  of  Monmouth.     About  the  year  1670, 
Shaftesbury  put  Monmouth  forward  as  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  and  rival  of  the 
duke  of   York  (afterward   James  II.).      At  the    period   of   Titus   Oates's  plot  (1678), 
rumors  that  the  "  Protestant  Duke  "  was  indeed  the  king's  legitimate  son  spread  far  aud 
wide.     The  duke  of  York  was  compelled  to  quit  the  kingdom;  and  parliament  brought 
forward  a  bill  for  excluding  him  from  the  succession,  when  Charles  suddenly  dissolved 
it.     A  document  was  at  the  same  time  issued  by  the  king,  solemnly  declaring  that  he 
kad  never  been  married  to  Lucy  Walters.     Monmouth  was  sent  into  Scotland,  in  1679, 
to   quell  the   rebellion.      He   defeated   the   Covenanters  at   Botlnvell   Bridge;  but  his 
humanity  to  the  fleeing  and  wounded  was  so  conspicuous,  and  his  recommendations  to 
pardon  the  prisoners  was  so  urgent,  as  to  bring  upon  him  the  violent  censures  of  the 
king  and  Lauderdale.     He  thus  became  the  idol  of  the  English  Nonconformists.     The 
return  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  exile  of  Monmouth,  soon  followed.     In  Holland, 
he  allied   himself  to  the  leaders  of  the  Nonconformist  party,  exiled  like  himself;  and 
when  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  London,  he  was  received  with  such  demonstrations  of 
joy,  that  Monmouth  felt  that  he  was  the  people's  choice.     In  1680,  he  made  a  semi-royal 
progress  through  the  w.  of  England,  with  the  design,  probably,  of  courting  the  Non- 
conformists, who  were  more  numerous  there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country, 
except  London  and  Essex.     In  1682,  he  traversed  some  of  the  northern  counties.     The 
king  and  his  brother  were  alarmed;  and  Monmouth  was  arrested  at  Stafford,  and  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace.     He  meanly  confessed  his  participation  in  the  Rye-House  plot, 
accusing    himself  and  others  of  a  design  to  seize  the  king's  person,  and  subvert  his 
government.     The  king  pardoned  him,  on  his  solemn  promise  to  be  a  loyal  subject  to 
the  duke  of  York,  in  case  the  latter  should  survive  the  king.     In  1684,  Monmouth  fled 
to  Antwerp,  and  remained  abroad  until  the  death  of  the  king,  when  he  resolved  to  em- 
bark for  England.     He  landed  (June  11,  1685)  at  Lyme-R<gis,  and  issued  a  manifesto 
declaring  James  to  be  a  murderer  and  usurper,  charging  him  with  introducing  popery 
and  arbitrary  power,  and  asserting  his  own  legitimacy  and  right  by  blood  to  be  king  of 
England.     He  was  received  with  great  acclamations  at  Taunton,  where   he  was   pro- 
claimed as  James  II.     At  Frome,  he  heard  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Argyle,  who.  at  the 
head  of  the  Scottish  exiles,  had  attempted  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  Scotland.     Money 
and  men  were  now  abundant;  but  arms  were  wanting,  and  thousands  went  home  for 
want  of  them.     On  July  5,  he  was  persuaded,  with  only  2,500  foot  and  600  horse,  to 
attack  the  king's  forces,  which,  under  the  command   of  the  earl  of  Faversham,  were 
encamped  at  Sedgemoor,  near  Bridgewater.     Monmouth's  troops  were  unable  to  cross 
a  running  stream  or  wide  ditch  which  protected  the  camp,  and  were  mowed  down  by 
the   king's   artillery.     Their   ammunition    soon  failed;    and    Monmouth   having   set  a 
cowardly  example  of  flight,   his  troops  were  slaughtered   like  sheep.     About  300  of 
Monmouth's  followers  fell  in  the  battle;  but  1000  were  massacred  in  the  pursuit.     Mon- 
mouth was  found  concealed  in  a  ditch,  and  was  brought  to  London.     He  marie  the  most 
humiliating  submissions,  and  obtained  a  personal  interview  with  James.     "He  clung," 
Bays  Macaulay,  "  in  agonies  of  supplications  round  the  knees  of  the  stern  uncle  he  had 
wronged,  and  tasted  a  bitterness  worse  than  that  of  death,  the  bitterness  of  knowing 
that  he  had  humbled  himself  in  vain."     Even  his  prayer  for  "one  day  more,"  that  he 
might  "go out  of  the  world  as  a  Christian  ought."  was  brutally  refused.    On  June  15,  he 
was  brought  to  the  scaffold,  Hud  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill;  the  executioner  performing 
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his  office  so  unskillfully  tliat  five  blows  were  struck  before  the  head  was  severed.  The 
"Bloody  Assize"  afterwards  commenced  under  judge  Jeffreys,  when  Monmoutk's 
adherents  paid  a  fearful  penalty  for  their  participation  in  his  rash  and  ill-advised  rebel- 
lion. 

MONMOUTH,  BATTLE  OF,  so-called,  though  the  battle  occurred  at  Freehold,  N.  J., 
which  is  in  Momuouth  co. ,  and  which  point  sir  Henry  Ciiuton  had  reached,  after  his 
evacuation  of  Philadelphia,  when  attacked  by  gen.  Washington  8  little  army.  The  battle 
took  place  June  28,  1778,  and  was  opened  by  gen.  Lee,  who  commanded  the  advance  of 
the  American  force,  numbering  about  4,000  men.  Lee's  attack  was  met  by  more  serious 
resistance;  than  he  had  anticipated;  or,  probably,  his  raw  and  worn-out  volunteers,  who 
had  hardly  yet  recovered  from  the  terrible  winter  at  Valley  Forge,  were  in  no  condition 
to  light  the  British  veterans.  A  rout  of  the  Americans  was  the  result,  and  they  fell  back 
on  the  main  body,  which  was  commanded  by  Washington  in  person.  The  latter  was 
enraged  at  seeing  the  disorderly  retreat,  and  upbraided  Lee  in  the  most  violent  and  bitter 
manner.  He  then  took  command  himself,  rallied  the  fugitives,  and  a  sharp  engagement 
commenced.  The  American  force  was  advantageously  posted  on  a  height,  protected  by 
marshy  ground,  and  where  they  could  use  their  artillery  with  good  effect.  Lee  was  per- 
mitted to  resume  command  of  his  men,  and  succeeded  in  holding  his  position  unti1 
ordered  at  last  to  retire,  which  he  did  in  good  order.  The  left  of  the  American  line  was 
commanded  by  lord  Stirling,  and  here  some  sharp  fighting  took  place,  the  British  making 
strenuous  but  inadequate  efforts  to  turn  it.  Failing  in  this,  they  directed  their  attention 
to  the  American  right,  under  Greene,  witli  Wayne  posted  in  good  position  in  an  orchard, 
where  he  succeeded  in  keeping  up  a  galling  fire  upon  the  enemy,  undercover  of  the 
trees.  The  latter  made  every  effort  to  oust  the  Americans  from  this  position;  arid  here 
col.  Moncton  fell  at  the  head  of  his  grenadiers  while  making  an  attack.  It  becoming 
evident  to  the  British  commander  that  the  Americans  were  too  strongly  placed  to  be 
dislodged,  he  ordered  his  men  to  fall  back.  The  battle  ended  with  this  movement,  the 
Americans  not  being  strong  enough  to  follow  up  their  slight  advantage;  and  during  the 
night  the  British  made  a  harried  retreat,  undiscovered.  This  was  one  of  the  occasions 
during  his  life  when  gen.  Washington  completely  lost  his  temper:  and  for  the  error  or 
cowardice  which  occasioned  this,  Lee  was  court-martialed,  and  his  command  was  taken 
from  him  for  one  year. 

MONNIER,  HENRI  BONAVENTURE,  b.  Paris,  1799;  educated  in  Paris,  and  taking  up 
the  pencil  and  pen  after  essaying  trade.  In  1825  his  pen-sketches  had  already  attracted 
much  attention,  and  he  increased  the  reputation  of  his  work  by  its  circulation  through 
the  then  new  art  of  lithography.  In  1826  he  illustrated  the  poems  of  Beranger  and  the 
fables  of  La  Fontaine,  and  increased  his  reputation  for  the  creation  of  character  types. 
After  becoming  famous  for  this  work,  he  began  to  write  laughable  mimicries  of  humor- 
ous scenes  in  the  lives  of  the  people  of  the  street,  of  which  his  works  published  in  1830, 
entitled  Scenes  Populaires  and  Me  moires  de  Joseph  Prudhomme,  are  examples.  In  1831  he 
became  an  actor  at  the  theatre  de  Vaudeville,  where  his  original  humor  as  an  actor  made 
him  a  great  favorite,  excelling  particularly  in  the  representation  of  scenes  of  his  own 
creation,  which  we're  introduced  in  the  first  play  in  which  he  took  part,  entitled  FamiUe 
Improvisee.  His  ambition  was  soon  sated  with  success  as  an  actor,  and  his  pen  resumed 
work  on  comedies  that  needed  no  stage  to  enhance  their  effect,  and  which  have  become 
classic  among  the  French.  Among  Them  are:  Un  Voyage  en  Hollande;  Les Bourgeois  de 
Paris;  Roman  chez  la  Portiere;  Le  Bonlieur  de  Vivre  aux  Champs;  Pel  litres  et  Bourgeois; 
and  Les  Metamorphoses  de  Chamoixeau,  several  of  which  are  adapted  to  the  stage. 

MONNIER,  MARC,  b.  in  Italy,  1828;  became  a  resident  of  Paris,  where  he  was  a 
student  of  history,  literature,  and  manners;  and  published  esteemed  works  both  in 
prose  and  verse.  Lately  he  has  been  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Journal  den  Debate. 
Among  his  historical  works  are:  La  Conquete  de  la  Sidle  par  les  Saracens,  1847;  Protest- 
antism en  France.  1854;  L' Italic,  est  elle  la  Terre  cfes  Marts?  1859;  Garibaldi,  H Moire  de 
la  Conquete  des  Deux  Sidles,  1861.  Of  works  of  another  character  are:  La  Vielle  Fdle;  La 
Tante  Jeanne;  Les  Amours  Permise.  Of  comedies  and  marionettes  are  Le  Roi  Babolein  ; 
Le  Cure  d'Yvetot;  La  Ligne  Droite;  Mouche  du  Coche;  and  Aieux  de  Figaro.  A  volume 
of  his  poems  was  published  in  Paris  in  1871. 

MONO,  a  co.  in  e.  California,  between  Nevada  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains; 
4,176  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  7,499—4,081  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  irregular,  inter- 
sected by  numerous  mountain  offshoots  and  hills,  between  which  are  arable  valleys. 
Some  of  the  plain  country  is  adapted  to  grazing.  Much  of  the  county  is  heavily  wooded 
with  spruce  and  pine.  Owen's  river  flows  through  the  s.,  and  the  branches  of  Walker's 
river  through  the  north.  Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  paying  quantities  in  the  n.w. 
part.  Wheat  is  being  cultivated  with  success,  and  there  are  saw  and  quartz  mills.  Cap- 
ital. Bridgeport. 

^  MONOCENTRIS  JAPONICUS.  a  species  of  fish  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  seas,  for  which  a  family,  monocentridce,  and  a  genus  monocentria, 
have  been  created.  It  belongs  to  the  order  'tcleostic,  sub-order  acanthopteri.  It  has  a 
compressed,  somewhat  oblong  body,  with  large  scales  in  the  form  of  osseous  plates;  eyes 
large  and  lateral;  teeth  villiforai,  both  on  jaws  and  palate  bones;  branchiae  large;  dorsal 
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fins  two,  first  one  very  spiny,  baring  but  little  connecting  membrane;  the  second  dorsal 
tin  opposite  the  anal,  and  similar.  The  ventral  tins  each  have  a  single  strong  spine  and 
two  or  three  short  rays. 

MO  NOCHORD,  an  apparatus  constructed  to  exhibit  the  mathematical  proportions 
of  musical  intervals.  It  consists  of  a  flat  board  of  4  or  8  ft.  long,  better  16  ft. 
where  space  can  he  spared.  The  breadth  of  the  hoard  is  according  to  the  number  of 
the  strings,  which  are  from  2  to  6.  The  board  is  covered  with  fine  white  paper.  A 
straight  line  is  drawn  from  end  to  end  below  each  string,  and  each  line  is  accurately 
divided  into  the  different  proportions  into  which  the  full  length  of  the  string,  as  a  fun- 
damental sound,  harmonically  divides  itself.  See  HARMONICS.  The  string  Ls  iixed  at 
one  end,  and  rests  on  a  bridge;  while  at  the  other  end,  where  it  also  rests  on  a  bridge,  it 
is  stretched  by  a  tuning-peg,  or  by  a  weight.  The  sounds  from  the  strings  are  produced 
by  a  viol  in -bow.  The  mouochord  is  chiefly  used  in  illustrating  acoustical  experiments 
in  the  proportion  of  intervals  and  temperament. 

MONOCOTYLED  ONOUS  PLANTS,  plants  in  which  the  embryo  has  one  and  only  one 
cotyledon  (q  v.).  The  cotyledon  in  these  plants  varies  extremely  in  fornv  and  is  often 
comparatively  of  great  size,  but  has  always  a  slit,  from  which,  as  germination  takes  place, 
the  gemmule  sprouts.  The  gemmule  in  elongating  assumes  an  acuminated  shape.  Mono- 
cotyledonous plants  are  all  endogenous  (q.v.);  except  the  dictyogens  (q.v.),  in  which  the 
endogenous  structure  is  not  perfectly  exhibited.  They  are  also  endorhizal  (Gr.  e ndon, 
within,  rhiza,  a  root);  that  is,  the  radicle  is  covered  with  a  cellular  sheath,  and  gives  rise 
to  fibrils  similar  to  itself  in  structure.  The  leaves  are  generally  sheathing  at  the  base, 
and  there  embrace  the  stem;  they  also  generally  have  simple  parallel  nerves  connected 
by  cross  veins,  the  leaves  of  dictyogens  alone  being  reticulated.  The  number  of  the 
parts  of  the  flower  is  generally  3,  or  a  multiple  of  3.  The  floral  envelopes,  often  splen- 
did, as  in  lilies,  tulips,  etc.,  are  generally  united  as  a  perianth  (q.v.),  instead  of  forming 
a  distinct  calyx  and  corolla.  The  principal  natural  orders  of  monocotyledonous  plants 
are  grasses,  cyperaceas,  palms,  orchids,  scitaminea,  musacece,  liliacece,  and  iridacea.  The 
general  appearance  of  niouocotyledonous  plants  distinguishes  them  almost  as  perfectly  as 
any  structural  characters. 

Of  the  fossil  remains  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  smallest  portion  consists  of 
monocotyledonous  plants,  both  acotyledonous  and  dicotyledonous  plants  being  much 
more  abundant. 

MONOD,  ADOLPKE  FRKDKRTC  THEODOHR,  1802-56;  b.  Copenhagen.  His  father, 
Jean,  residing  in  Paris  as  pastor  of  a  French  Protesuuit  church,  the  son  was  educated  at 
the  college  Bonaparte,  Paris,  and  then  studied  theology  at  the  university  of  Geneva, 
remaining  til!  1824.  In  1825  he  visited  Italy,  and  preached  to  a  small  Protestant  con- 
gregation at  Naples  until  1827.  Returning,"  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  Lyons,  but,  his 
evangelical  and  earnest  preaching  being  disliked,  he  wras  removed.  His  congregation 
then  met  in  a  private  room,  and  soon  in  a  spacious  chapel,  and  at  the  end  of  30  years  the 
evangelical  church  of  Lyons  had  4  pastors,  man}'  evangelists,  and  8  chapels.  He  was 
appointed  by  the  government  professor  of  theology  at  Montauban,  where  he  remained 
11  years.  While  filling  this  office  he  traveled  in  southern  France,  preaching  and  instruct- 
ing the  people,  who  were  attracted  by  the  power  of  his  discourses.  Though  holding  the 
views  of  his  brother  in  regard  to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  he  remained  in  the  national 
church,  and  in  1849  succeeded  his  brother  as  pastor  at  Paris,  being  appointed  by  the  con- 
sistory of  Paris,  the  government  confirming  the  selection.  The  large  oratoire  was  filled 
every  Sunday,  and  the  small  room  was  used  for  Bible  lessons,  many  preferring  these  to 
his  greater  sermons.  In  1856  he  was  suddenly  stricken  down,  and  his  disease  pronounced 
incurable.  He  was  a  man  of  great  spiritual  power,  a  sympathizing  heart,  highly  culti- 
vated mind,  and  lofty  imagination.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher.  His  literary  works 
were  chiefly  sermons.  In  1844  he  published  a  volume  of  sermons  of  68  pages,  which  are 
considered  very  valuable.  He  is  the  author  of  Lucile,  on  la  Lecture  de  la  Bible;  La  Femme; 
Saint  Pit  nl. 

MONOD,  FREDERIC  JOEL  JEAN  GERARD,  1794-1863;  b.  Monnaz,  canton  de  Vaud, 
Switzerland;  educated  at  Geneva;  entered  the  ministry  in  1820,  and  succeeded  his  father 
as  pastor  of  the  national  Protestant  church  of  France  in  Paris.  He  established  in  1824 
the  Archives  du  Christian  feme,  the  chief  organ  of  the  evangelical  French  Protestants,  and 
continued  its  editor  until  his  death.  After  officiating  12  years  as  pastor  of  the  oratoire, 
he  united  with  De  Gasparin  and  others  in  an  attempt  to  restore  a  rule  of  faith  in  the 
reformed  church  which  would  exclude  rationalists,  by  making  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  divinity  of  Christ  essential  to  membership.  Failing  in  this,  they  left  the  national 
Protestant  church  in  1849,  and  organized  independent  congregations  which  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  Free  evangelical  church  of  France.  Associated  with  Monod  were 
count  de  Gasparin,  E.  de  Presseuse,  and  pastor  Fisch.  The  influence  of  the  Free  church 
has  been  so  great  that  the  majority  of  the  state  church  are  now  represented  to  be  evan- 
gelical. In  1858  Monod  visited  the  United  States  to  interest  the  churches  here  in  their 
new  movement.  He  greatly  admired  American  institutions,  and  referred  to  this  country 
ns  evidence  of  the  advantage  of  entire  separation  of  church  and  state.  During  the  war 
of  the  rebellion,  he  ardently  espoused  the  side  of  the  national  government,  and  was  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  address  which  was  signed  by  the  majority  of  the  Protestant 
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French  ministers,  declaring  that  "  the  triumph  of  the  rebellion  would  throw  back  for  a 
century  the  progress  of  Christian  civilization  and  of  humanity,  raise  the  hopes  of  the 
favorers  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  and  would  give  a  sad  blow  to  the  work  of  evan- 
gelical missions."  The  address  produced  a  marked  change  of  opinion  towards  the 
United  Slates  not  only  in  France,  but  also  in  England.  He  published  a  few  pamphlets 
and  several  .sermons,  but  most  of  his  writings  are  in  the  Archives  dti  Christiameme. 

MO  NODON.    See  NARWHAL. 

MONCE  CIOUS  (Gr.  monos,  one,  and  oikion,  a  habitation),  the  term  used  in  botany  to 
describe  those  plants  which  have  the  male  and  female  p,ui<  of  fructification  (utaiucn*  and 
juxtik)  in  different  flowers,  but  upon  the  same  plant.  The  flowers  of  such  plants  are  also 
paid  lo  be  monoecious.  Mono2cious  plants  form  one  of  the  classes  of  the  Linnaean  artificial 
system,  but  many  occasional  instances  of  monoecious  species  are  to  be  found  in  genera 
belonging  to  other  classes.  Monoecious  plants  often  have  the  flowers  in  catkins,  some- 
times the  male  flowers  only;  and  often  in  spikes,  the  male  flowers  sometimes  occupying 
the  upper,  and  sometimes  the  under  part  of  the  same  spike  with  the  female  flowers,  and 
sometimes  distinct  spikes  upon  the  same  plant.  Common  examples  of  monoecious  plants 
are  the  hop,  box,  birch,  beech,  alder,  oak,  and  hazel. 

MONOGRAM  (Gr.  monos,  alone,  and  gramma,  letter),  a  character  composed  of  two  or 
more  letters  of  the  'alphabet,  often  interlaced  with  other  lines,  and  used  as  a  cipher  or 
abbreviation  of  a  name.  A  perfect  monogram  is  one  in  which  all  the  letters  of  the  word 
are  to  be  traced.  The  use  of  monograms  began  at  a  very  early  date.  They  are  found  on 
Greek  coins,  medals,  and  seals,  and  are  particularly  numerous  on  the  coins  of  Macedonia 
and  Sicily.  Both  on  coins  and  in  MSS.  it  was  the  practice  to  represent  the  names  of 
states  and  cities  by  monograms,  of  which  above  500  are  known,  but  some  have  not  been 
deciphered.  Monograms  occur  on  the  family  coins  of  Rome,  but  not  on  the  coins  of  the 
earlier  Roman  emperors.  Constantine  placed  on  his  coins  one  of  the  earliest  of  Christian. 
monograms,  which  is  to  be  traced  in  the  recesses  of  the  catacombs,  composed  of  the  first 
and  second  letters  of  XPtdro?  (Christus),  a  monogram  which  also  appeared  on  IheLaba- 
rum  (q.v.),  and  was  continued  on  the  coins  of  the  succeeding  emperors  of  the  east  down 
to  Alexander  Comnenus  and  Theodorus  Lascaris.  We  often  find  it  combined  with  the 
first  and  last  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  (Rev.  i.  8).  Another  well-known  monogram  is 
that  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  IHS,  from  the  first  three  letters  of  IH2ov?. 

Popes,  emperors,  and  kings  of  France  during  the  middle  ages  were  in  the  practice  of 
using  a  monogram  instead  of  signing  their  names.  Almost  all  the  coins  of  the  French 
kings  of  the  Carlovingian  race  bear  their  respective  monograms,  as  also  do  those  of  Alfred 
and  some  of  the  other  Saxon  kings  of  England. 

Painters  and  engravers  in  Germany  and  Italy  have  used  monograms  to  a  largo  extent 
as  a  means  of  distinguishing  their  works.  In  these,  the  initial  letters  of  their  names 
were  often  interwoven  with  figures  of  a  symbolical  character,  so  as  to  form  a  rebus  on 
the  artist's  name.  The  first  typographers  distinguished  their  publications  by  wood-cut 
vignettes,  whose  invention  is  ascribed  to  the  elder  Aldus;  but  besides  these,  each  made 
use  of  a  monogram  or  cipher,  a  series  of  which,  well  known  to  the  bibliographer,  fixes 
the  identity  of  the  ancient  editions,  German,  Italian,  and  English,  from  the  invention  of 
printing  down  to  the  middle  or  end  of  the  16th  century.  For  a  detailed  account  of  the 
monograms  of  early  printers  and  others,  see  Brulliot,  Dictionnaire  tUs  Monofframmet 
(Munich,  1832-34):  Home's  Introduction  to  Bibliography,  vol.  ii. ;  and  Herbert's  and  Ames's 
Typorj ruph  icn  I  A  n tiquitics. 

MONOGRAPH,  a  work  in  which  a  particular  subject  in  any  science  is  treated  by  itself, 
and  forms  the  whole  subject  of  the  work.  Monographs  are  entirely  of  recent  date,  and 
have  contributed  much  to  the  progress  of  science.  In  botany  especially,  monographs  of 
orders  and  genera  are  very  numerVms;  and  some  of  them  are  among  the  most  splendid 
and  sumptuous  of  scientific  works. 

MONO  LAKE,  in  Mono  co.,  Cal. ;  14  m.  long.  Its  waters  are  very  alkaline  and  bit- 
ter. It  has  no  outlet. 

MONOLITH,  a  monument,  column,  obelisk,  statue,  or  other  structure  formed  of  a  sin- 
gle stone.  In  India  there  are  examples  of  monolithic  temples,  the  whole  being  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock. 

MONOMA  NIA  has  loosely  been  made  to  represent  every  form  of  partial  insanity;  but 
has  been  more  rigidly  defined  as  that  mental  condition  in  which  a  single  faculty,  or  class 
of  faculties  or  associations,  become  diseased,  the  mind  generally  remaining  healthy. 
Slight  and  solitary  aberrations,  such  as  where  a  savage  antipathy  to  cats  coexists  with  a 
love  for  human  kind;  where  there  appears  to  be  an  incontrollable  tendency  to  steal,  to 
squander,  to  drink,  to  destroy,  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  are  supposed  to  be  com- 
patible with  the  exercise  of  intelligence,  and  with  the  discharge  of  many  of  the  ordinary 
duties  of  life.  By  a  more  strict  limitation,  the  term  lias  been  confined  to  such  affections 
as  involve  the  emotions  and  propensities  alone.  It  is.  however,  held  that,  notwithstand- 
ing its  apparent  integrity,  the  whole  mind  is  involved  or  influenced  by  the  presence  of 
such  morbid  conditions,  at  least  while  they  are  predominant.  It  is  undoubtedly  difficult 
to  point  out  in  what  manner  the  belief,  e.g.,  that  a  particular  organ  has  been  transmuted 
kito  glass,  can  interfere  with  or  render  the  memory,  or  the  power  of  instituting  compari 
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•ons,  defective  and  untrustworthy;  yet  it  is  legitimate  to  receive  with  caution  every  mani- 
festation of  powers  so  constituted  that  they  fail  to  delect  the  incongruities  and  absurdities 
with  which  they  are  associated ;  or,  having  detected  the  real  character  of  these  errors, 
are  una'ble  or  unwilling  to  cast  them  out,  or  to  disregard  them.  There  is  much  counte- 
nance given  to  this  theory  by  facts  which  indicate  that  even  trivial  forms  of  mental 
obliquity  are  connected  with  an  unsound  organization;  and  that  particularly  and  rarely 
rn.-o.i-niy.ed  monomanias  are  invariably  associated  with  the  same  structural  alteration. 
The  unhealthy  elevation  of  the  sentiment  of  cautiousness,  for  example,  especially  where 
it  amounts  to  fear  of  death,  panic,  or  panphobia,  is  a  symptom  of  disease  of  the  heart 
and  large  blood-vessels;  while  the  monomania  of  arnbitiou,  or  optimism,  as  it  has  been 
styled,  is  the  concomitant  of  the  general  paralysis  of  the  insane.  It  will  be  obvious,  from 
the  definitions  previously  introduced,  that  the  species  or  varieties  of  monomania  must 
correspond  to  the  faculties  or  phases  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  their  combinations. 
Several  great  divisions,  however,  have  been  signalized,  both  on  account  of  their  frequency 
and  of  their  influence  upon  the  individual  and  upon  society.  1.  Monomania  of  suspicion, 
comprehending  doubts  in  the  fidelity  and  honesty  of  friends  and  those  around,  belief  in 
plots  and  conspiracies,  the  dread  of  poison;  and  where,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  is  con- 
joined with  cunning,  the  propensity  to  conceal,  mystify,  and  deceive.  This  malady  has 
frequently  been  observed  in  intimate  connection  Avith  cancer  and  malignant  growths.  2. 
Monomania  of  superstition  and  unseen  agencies,  where  credulity,  mingled  with  religious 
awe,  peoples  the  external  world  with  specters,  omens,  mysteries,  magnetism;  and  the 
imagination  with  horrors  or  ecstatic  reveries.  Insensibility  to  pain,  or  indifference  to 
external  injuries,  has  been  observed  as  a  characteristic  of  individuals  affected  with  this 
disease.  3.  Monomania  of  vanity,  or  euphoria,  where  display  and  ostentation  are 
indulged,  without  reference  to  the  position  and  means  of  the  patient.  4.  Monomania  of 
fear.  5.  Monomania  of  pride  and  ambition.  6.  Kleptomania  (q.v.).  7.  Dipsomania 
(q.v.).  If  it  can  be  proved  that  such  morbid  tendencies,  as  have  been  here  mentioned, 
and  others  still  less  prominent,  are  merely  salient  points  of  a  great  breadth  and  depth  of 
mental  disease,  the  plea  of  insanity  may  justifiably  be  employed  more  frequently  in  the 
consideration  of  criminal  acts. — Esquirol,  La  Honomanie;  Bayle,  Maladies  da  (Jerceau; 
Stephens's  Criminal  Law  of  England,  p.  92. 

MONOMOISE  or  MOXOMOKZI,  a  country  in  central  Africa,  on  the  e.  shore  of  lake  Ta- 
ganyka.  It  was  known  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  as  Monemuge  or  Munhemuge,  though 
all  these  names  are  said  to  apply  properly  to  the  ruler  of  the  country,  and  not  the  country 
itself.  The  name  is  little  used  at  present,  and  the  territory  is  split  into  a  number  of 
small  kingdoms.  Its  former  area  was  estimated  at  240,000" sq.  miles.  Its  inhabitants 
were  continually  at  war,  but  higher  in  civilization  than  most  South  African  tribes.  Ivory, 
copper,  cotton,  and  oil  are  exported  by  means  of  caravans. 

MOXONA,  a  co.  in  w.  Iowa,  on  the  Missouri;  730  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80.  9,055 — 7,868  of 
American  birth.  The  Little  Sioux  river  flows  through  it.  It  is  chiefly  fertile  prairie. 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  oats  are  raised.  Co.  seat,  Onawa. 

MONONGAHE  LA,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  Alleghany  mountains  in  Virginia,  United 
States  of  America,  and  flowing  n.  into  Pennsylvania,  unites  with  the  Alleghany  at  Pitts- 
burg  to  form  the  Ohio.  Its  whole  length  is  300  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  steam-boats 
to  Brownsville,  60  m.,  with  dams  and  locks  for  low  water.  Vast  seams  of  coal  open  in 
its  high  banks,  from  which  flat  boats  are  loaded,  and  floated  down  with  the  current 
through  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 

MOXOXGALIA,  a  co.  in  n.  W.Va.,  next  to  Pennsylvania;  500 sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  14,985 
— 317  colored.  The  surface  is  irregular,  and  Laurel  hill,  a  w.  offshoot  of  the  Alleghanics, 
traverses  the  e.  part.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  produces  good  crops  of  Indian  corn,"  wheat, 
oats,  and  potatoes.  The  Mouongahela  and  Cheat  'rivers  flow  through  it.  There  are  large 
forests,  and  deposits  of  bituminous  coal.  Co.  seat,  Morgantown. 

MONOPE'TEAL,  a  temple  formed  of  an  open  circle  of  columns  carrying  a  roof,  and 
without  a  cell. 

MONOPHYSITES,  the  name  given  to  a  widely  ramified  sect  of  Christians  who  hold 
that  Christ  lias  only  one  nature  ((Jr.  monos,  one;  physis,  nature),  a  human  nature  become 
divine.  Monophysite  views  were  first  decidedly  put  forward  in  the  controversy  against 
Nestorius.  Cyril  having  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  flesh  of  the  Logos  was" essential 
to  his  personality,  the  archimandrite  Eutyches  (q.v.)  went  on  to  assert  a  deification  or 
apotheosis  of  the  flesh  of  Christ,  and  obtained  the  consent  of  a  synod  at  Ephssus,  in  449, 
commonly  culled  the  "synod  of  robbers,"  to  this  doctrine;  but  he  and  his  adherents  (at 
first  called  after  him  EUTYCFITAXS)  were  condemned  as  heretics  by  the  council  of  Chai- 
cedon  in  451.  It  was  after  this  council  that  the  name  Monophysites  began  to  be  used. 
The  decision  of  the  council,  however — viz.,  that  in  Christ  two  natures,  neither  interfused, 
changed,  nor  divided,  were  united  in  one  person,  and  constituted  one  hypostasis — was 
not  calculated  to  allay,  but  rather  to  increase  discord.  Accordingly,  the  strife  grew 
hotter.^  The  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  clergy,  strongly  opposed  to  Nestofianism,  were  gen- 
erally inclined  to  Mouophysite  views,  and  received  countenance  from  the  emperor  Basi- 
liscus.  After  long,  and  often  bloody  contests  between  the  supporters  of  the  opposite 
spinioos,  the  Monophysites,  formerly  separated  from  the  orthodox  church.  This  sepa- 
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ration  took  place  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th  c.,  when  the  imperial  protection  ttherto 
In-stowed  upon  them  was  lost  by  the  alliance  of  the  emperors  Justin  and  Justinian 
with  the  Latin  church.  Besides,  they  hail  not  maintained  unity  among  themselves.  As 
early  as  4y~'.-when  the  emperor  Zeno  pulili>hed  his  famous  Ilein>t/''<>i<,  or  formula  of  con- 
cord, it  was  accepted  by  several  of  the  more  moderate  MonophysiU  s.  This  roused  the 
indignation  of  the  extremer  sectaries;  they  renounced  fellowship  with  their  laser  breth- 
ren, and  formed  a  sect  of  their  own.  The}'  were  called  Akephaloi,  and  formed  the  iilinu 
among  the  Monophysites.  Controversies  arose  also  in  519  on  the  question,  whether  or 
not  the  body  of  Christ  was  corruptible.  The  Severiaus— adherents  of  Severus,  a  deposed 
bishop  of  Antioch — affirmed  that,  it  was;  the  Julianists,  orGajanites,  followers  of  bishop 
Juliatms  or  Gajanus,  denied  it.  The  former  were  consequently  called  (Gr.)  Phthariuint- 
ri&ts,  (Lat.)  (Jorr-upticola,  (worshipers  of  the  corrupt);  the  latter,  Aphthartodocet®  (believers 
or  teachers  of  incorruption),  and  sometimes — as  an  incorruptible  body  could  only  be 
apparent,  and  not  real — Phaittasiast*.  The  Aphihartodoceto  split  again  on  this  other 
point — whether  or  not  Christ's  body  was  created;  the  Aktixtetoi  (Gr.  ktizn,  to  create) 
asserting  that  it  was  riot  created,  and  the  Ktlxlolnlrixlx,  that  it  teas.  The  Severians, 
called  also,  after  one  of  their  bishops,  Thcodosians,  finally  got  the  the  upper  hand,  and 
excommunicated  their  opponents,  including  another  sect,  the  Agnoetoi,  who  denied  that 
Christ  as  a  man  was  omniscient.  About  560  the  Monophysite  Askusnages,  and  after 
him  the  Christian  philosopher  Philoponus,  ventured  to  speak  of  the  three  persons  in  the 
Godhead  as  three  gods.  This,  however,  was  reckoned  heretical  even  by  the  Monophy- 
sites themselves,  and  was  the  occasion  of  a  large  recession  to  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic 
church.  Mouophysite  communities  continued  strongest  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Mesopo- 
tamia, where  they  maintained  a  regular  ecclesiastical  order  under  their  own  patriarchs 
of  Alexandria  and  Antioch;  and  after  the  Syrian,  Jakob  Baradtcus  (Al-Baradai,  died 
about  578),  had  drawn  up  for  them  an  ecclesiastical  constitution,  they  formed  the  inde- 
pendent churches  of  the  Jacobites  (q.v.)  and  Armenians.  See  ARMENIAN  CHURCH.  The 
Coptic  and  Abyssinian  churches  are  also  Monophysite  in  doctrine. 

MONOP'OLI,  a  t.  of  southern  Italy  in  the  province  of  Bari.  situated  on  the  Adriatic 
shore,  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  plain,  28  m.  e.s.e.  of  Bari.  Pop.  about  20,000.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  of  Grecian  origin,  the  name  in  Greek  signifying  the  solitary  city.  It  is 
surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  a  fortress  constructed  in  1552  by  Charles  V.  The  neigh- 
boring territory  yields  an  immense  quantity  of  olive  oil. 

MONOPOLY,  from  the  Greek,  signifies  sole  selling  or  individual  selling,  and  has 
always  been  used  to  express  a  limitation  to  one  or  more  persons  of  the  right  or  power  to 
conduct  business  as  a  trader.  It  is  generally  used  in  a  bad  sense  to  express  something 
injurious,  but  economic  science  has  lately  very  much  narrowed  the  field  over  which  its 
injurious  character  is  supposed  to  extend.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  created  by  force; 
if  it  come  in  the  natural  course  of  trade,  it  is  generally  beneficial.  Thus,  to  a  village 
where  three  or  four  traders  have  conducted  a  small  lazy  business,  drawing  large  profits, 
there  comes  a  capitalist,  who  sets  up  a  large  concern  on  the  ready-money  system,  and. 
by  selling  good  articles  at  a  low  rate,  absorbs  all  the  business.  He  is  of  course  abused 
as  a  monopolist  by  the  ineffective  persons  he  has  superseded ;  but  his  presence  is  a  bless- 
ing to  the  community  generally.  If,  however,  he  had  gone  to  the  village,  not  to  com- 
pete with  others,  but  with  a  royal  patent  in  his  pocket  securing  to  him  the  exclusive 
trade  of  the  village,  as  he  could  sell  at  his  own  price,  and  make  a  fortune  without  trou- 
ble, he  would  of  course  be,  like  the  old  royal  monopolists,  a  calamity  to  the  people. 

A  careful  distinction  must  be  preserved  between  monopoly  and  property — that  is  to 
say,  an  exclusive  right  to  trade  must  be  separated  from  an  exclusive  right  to  possess — 
for,  while  the  law  of  property  exists,  possession  will  always  be  exclusive.  If,  then,  a 
trade  can  only  be  conducted  with  large  capital,  it  must  fall  to  those  who  either  singly, 
or  by  co-operation,  can  command  that  capital;  and  the  answer  to  all  complaints  on  the 
part  of  others  is.  that  since  capitalists  can  best  serve  the  public,  it  is  best  for  the  public 
that  capitalists  should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  The  old  corn-laws  and  landed  property  con- 
joined to  produce  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  distinction.  The  power  of  produc- 
ing grain  within  Britain  has  always  been  of  necessity  limited  to  those  who  have,  either 
as  owners  or  tenants,  the  command  of  the  land.  Forfeit  all  the  land  in  the  country 
to-morrow,  and  proclaim  the  production  of  grain  to  be  free,  the  result  would  only  be  a 
change  of  ownership;  for  those  who  by  their  good-luck,  or  more  probably  by  their 
power,  got  hold  of  rich  old  wheat-lands,  would  produce  their  grain  much  cheaper  than 
those  who  got  the  poor  lands,  and,  selling  the  produce  at  the  same  price,  would  pocket 
the  difference,  which  would,  in  fact,  just  be  rent  gained  by  them  as  the  new  landlords. 
But  when  dealers  offered  the  people  grain  from  abroad,  and  the  corn-laws  rendered  it 
impossible  to  sell  that  grain  in  this  country,  then  there  was  a  monopoly  in  favor  of  the 
home-producer,  having  the  effect  of  artificially  raising  prices,  and  otherwise  disturbing 
trade. 

A  deal  of  legislation  was  wasted  by  our  ancestors  in  enactments  to  prohibit  people 
from  creating  monopolies  by  that  fair  competition  which  is  now  considered  the  true 
healthy  development  of  trade.  Some  account  of  them  and  of  their  repeal  will  be  found 
in  the  article  ENGROSSING.  "WTien  British  trade  was  increasing  in  the  16th  c.,  it  found 
some  old  powers  alleged  to  be  inherent  in  the  royal  prerogative  for  conferring  exclusive 
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trading  rights,  which  led  to  much  oppression  and  loss.  In  queen  Elizabeth's  parliament 
of  1597  a  complaint  was  made  that,  for  the  benefit  of  favored  courtiers,  oppressive 
monopolies  had  been  granted,  not  only  for  the  sulg  of  foreign  luxuries,  but  for  salt, 
leather,  coal,  and  other  articles  of  ordinary  consumption.  Queen  Elizabeth  said  she 
"hoped  her  dutiful  and  loving  subjects  would  not  take  away  her  prerogat  ive,  which  is  the 
choicest  flower  in  her  garden,  and  the  principal  and  head  pearl  in  her  crown  and  diadem." 
Parliament  returned  to  the  charge,  however,  in  1601,  when,  on  the  reading  over  of  the  list 
of  monopolies,  a  theatrical  scene  occurred  by  a  member  calling  out:  "Is  not  bread 
among  the  number?"  and  on  this  producing  a  sensation,  continuing:  "Nay,  if  no  remedy 
is  found,  bread  will  be  there  before  the  next  parliament."  In  1G21  parliament  took 
proceedings  against  sir  Giles  Mompesson,  charged  with  an  oppressive  use  of  his  patent's 
monopoly.  Four  years  afterwards,  an  act  was  passed  limiting  this  power  in  the  crown. 
It  leaves  only  the  right  to  grant  a  limited  monopoly  in  the  manufacture  of  his  invention 
to  any  inventor,  and  this  is  the  origin  of  the  present  patent  law.  See  PATENT. 

MOXOPTERUS  JAVAXKXSIS,  a  peculiar  species  of  eel  found  in  the  East  Indian 
seas  and  along  the  coasts  of  China  and  Japan.  It  has  a  more  elongated  body  than  most 
eels;  teeth  small  and  embraced  in  a  narrow  band;  branchial  apertures  meet  in  a  median 
slit  beneath ;  no  caudal  or  pectoral  tins ;  dorsal  ami  anal  fins  rather  small ;  branchial  arches 
have  rudimentary  lamime.  It  has  about  188  vertebrae  and  is  3  ft.  or  more  in  length. 

MONOS  TOMA,  a  genus  of  trematoid  worms,  so  called  from  having  only  a  single 
sucker,  which"  is  situated  anteriorly,  and  surrounds  the  mouth.  It  belongs  to  the 
trematoda  digcnfa  (of  Van  Beueden),  all  of  which  present  the  phenomena  of  alternation 
of  generations,  the  earlier  or  larval  forms  occurring  chiefly  in  molluscs,  while  the  perfect 
•worms  are  found,  for  the  most  part,  in  vertebrated  animals.  Among  the  species  of  this 
genus  occur  M^.funim,  found  in  water  fowl  (the  larva  being  the  ccrcaria ephemera,  which  is 
common  in  p1<tnorbi»,  etc.),  31.  mutabile,  found  in  various  birds,  and  M.  lentis.  The 
last-named  species  derives  its  specific  name  from  its  having  been  found  by  Van  Nord- 
mann  in  a  lens  extracted  in  a  case  of  cataract.  Cobbold  and  other  distinguished 
helmiuthologists  are  inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  not  an  independent  species,  but 
that  it  is  identical  with  the  distoma  ophthalmiobium  of  Diesing. 

MONOTHEISM,  the  term  usually  employed  to  denote  a  belief  in  the  numerical  unity 
(mi a*  //";</. T<>)  of  the  Godhead,  or'  belief  in  and  worsliip  of  one  God.  It  is  thus  the 
apposite  of  polytheism  (q.v,).  See  GOD.  The  "doctrine  of  the  Trinity"  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  incompatible  with  the  monotheism  taught  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  therefore 
rejected  as  no  part  of  his  teaching.  See  UNITARIANS.  Mohammedans  and  Jews  hold 
the  doctrine  of  the  "  unit}'  of  God,"  even  more  rigorously  in  some  respects  than  modern 
Christians:  at  least  they  reject  wilh  vehemence  the  least"  approach  to  a  Trinitarian  con- 
ception of  the  Deity.  The  majority  of  mankind  are  polytheists. 

MONOTH'ELISM  (Gr.  monost,  single,  and  thelein,  to  will),  a  modification  of  Eutychian- 
ism,  which  was  introduced  after  the  condemnation  of  that  doctrine  by  the  council  of 
Chalcedon.  It  consisted  in  maintaining  that,  although  Christ  had  two  natures,  yet 
these  natures  possessed  or  acted  by  but  a  single  will,  the  human  \vill  being  merged  in  the 
divine,  or  absorbed  by  it.  The  author,  or  at  least  the  most  active  propagandist  of  this 
doctrine,  was  Seririus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  obtained  for  it  the  support  of 
the  emperor  Heraclius;  and  its  progress  was  materially  forwarded  by  the  silence  which, 
at  the  instance  of  Sergius,  and  under  his  representations,  the  pope,  Honorius  (q.v.),  was 
induced  to  maintain  regarding  the  question.  The  doctrine  was  formally  condemned  in 
the  sixth  general  council  held  at  Constantinople  in  the  year  680,  with  which  condemna- 
tion it  is  commonly  said  that  the  early  controversies  on  the  incarnation  were  ended.  See 
EUTYCIIKS  and  MONOPHYBITBS. 

MOlSrOTH'ELITES  (MOXOTHELISM.  ante),  persons  in  the  early  church  who,  in  the 
effort  to  explain  the  mystery  of  Christ's  person,  said  that  he  possessed  only  one  will. 
Eutyches,  about  the  middle  of  the  (5th  c.,  had  taught  that  Christ  had  only  one  nature, 
his  human  nature  having  been  absorbed  by  his  divine.  The  impersonal  human  nature, 
he  said,  was  assimilated  and.  in  a  manner,  deified  by  the  personal  Logos,  so  that  his 
body  was  not  of  the  same  substance  as  those  of  mankind  generally,  but  was  a  divine 
body.  All  human  attributes,  also,  i?i  his  opinion,  were  transferred  to  the  one  subject, 
so  that  it  must  be  said,  God  was  born,  God  suffered,  was  crucified,  and  died.  The 
monophysites,  in  distinction  from  the  Eutychians,  held  that  the  two  natures  were  so 
united  as  to  become  only  one  nature.  And  these  were  followed  by  the  monothelites, 
who  maintained  that  Christ,  though  retaining  two  natures,  hac1  only  one  will,  the  human 
will  being  merged  in  the  divine.  That  is.  while  speaking  of  two 'natures,  they  were  in 
fact  Eutychians  so  far  as  respected  the  faculty  of  the  will.  This  theory  was  made  promi- 
nent in  the  effort  of  the  emperor  Heraclius  to  compose  the  disputes  in  the  church,  and 
especially  to  bring  back  the  Eutychians  and  monophysites,  the  latter  of  whom  were  very 
powerful.  Their  leader,  Cyrus, 'patriarch  of  Alexandria,  called  a  synod,  633  A.D.,  which 
approved  the  monothelite  statement,  and  with  good  effects  at  least  for  a  time.  Many 
Eutychians  in  Armenia,  Egypt,  and  other  remote  districts,  were  brought  back  to  the 
church.  The  decision,  however,  was  opposed  by  Sophronius.  a  monk  of  Palestine,  who. 
on  being  made  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  did  not  hesitate  to  resist  both  the  open  approval 
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of  it  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  the  tacit  consent  yielded  to  it  by  the  pope  of 
Rome,  lie  soon  summunedu  council,  which  condemned  the  doctrine  of  the  one  will  as 
being  a  part  of  the  Eutychian  heresy.  This  decision,  in  its  turn,  was  condemned  by  the 
POr  lientelius,  who  issued  a  decree  forbidding  all  controversy  on  the  subject;  but 
his  influence  in  upholding  monothelism  was  soo.s  arrested  by  his  death;  and,  after  much 
controversy  and  mutual  condemnation,  the  first  synod  of  thj  Latcran.  ('•-»!».  adopted  the 
doctrine  of  the  two  wills  and  two  energies.  The  anal  condemnation  of  monothelism  was 
pronounced  at  tlu  6th  general  council,  Con-iantinople,  6^0.  where  it  was  declared  that 
there  are  in  Christ  two  natural  wills  and  two  natural  operations,  without  division,  con- 
version, or  change;  with  nothing  like,  antagonism  or  like  confusion:  but  at  the  same  time 
that  the  human  will  could  not  come  into  collision  with  his  divine  will,  but  is  in  all  things 
subject  to  it. 

MONOTREM  ATA  (Gr.  monos,  single,  trema,  an  opening),  the  lowest  order  of  mam- 
malia, in  many  of  their  characteristic  points  indicate  an  approximation  to  birds.  The 
skull  is  smooth;  the  brain-case  very  small  as  compared  to  the  face;  tiie  snout  much  pro- 
longed, and  the  jaws  unprovided  with  soft  movable  lips,  and  not  furnished  with  teeth. 
(In  the  ornithorliynchus  there  are  two  horny  plates  in  each  hali'-jaw,  which  act  as 
teeth,  while  in  the  echidna  even  these  substitutes  for  teeth  are  wanting.)  The  cranial 
bones  coalesce,  as  a  bird's,  at  a  very  early  period,  and  leave  no  sign-  of  sutures.  The 
external  ear  is  altogether  absent;  while  the  eyes,  though  small,  are  pivi'eclly  developed. 

The  bones  of  the  shoulder,  forming  the  scapular  arch,  arc  unlike  those  of  any  other 
mammals,  and  in  some  respects  resemble  those  of  birds,  and  in  other  re  -e  of 

reptiles.  At  the  top  of  the  sternum  is  a  T-shaped  bone,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two 
clavicles,  corresponding  to  the  furcalum  in  the  bint's  skeleton.  The  coracoid  bones, 
which  in  other  mammals  are  mere  processes  of  the  scapula,  a.e  here  extremely  large, 
and  assist,  as  in  birds,  in  strengthening  the  scapular  arch;  while  the  scapula1  th<  m-cives 
are  produced  beyond  the  socket  of  the  humerus  (the  glcnoid  cavity),  M>  as  to  articulate 
with  the  sternum. 

The  pelvis  is  provided  with  marsupial  bones,  although  these  animals  do  not  possess 
a  pouch. 

The  feet  have  five  toes,  armed  with  long  nails;  in  addition  to  which,  the  hind-feet  of 
the  mules  are  provided  with  a  perforated  spur-like  weapon,  which  is  coniK'ckd  with  a 
gland.  The  Australian  aborigines  believe  the  wounds  made  by  this  spur  to  be  poison- 
ous; but  there  is  no  scientific  evidence  of  the  fact. 

Tne  ovaries  are  analogous  to  those  of  birds,  the  right  ovary  being  comparatively  unde- 
veloped, while  the  left  forms  a  racemiform  mass.  The  orifices  of  the  urinary  canals,  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  the  generative  canal,  open,  as  in  birds,  into  a  common  cloaca,  from 
which  circumstance  the  order  Monotrniiata  derives  iis  name.  The  mammary  glands,  of 
which  there  is  only  one  on  each  side,  are  not  provided  with  nipples,  but  open  by  simple 
slits  on  each  side  of  the  abdomen. 

This  order  includes  only  two  or  three  species,  all  natives  of  Australia  or  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  which,  however,  form  two  families — the  oi'idthorhynchidce  (see  DUCK-BILL), 
and  the  eckidnidte  (see  ECHIDNA). 

No  fossil  remains  of  any  animals  of  this  order  have  as  yet  been  discovered. 

MONOTROPA  CE-aS,  a  small  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  allied  to   erictfp  and 

pyrolacece;  but  remarkably  differing  from  both  in  their  habits.     They  are  herbaceous 

plants  with  scales  instead  of  leaves,  and  grow  parasitically  on  the  roots  of  pines  and 

other  trees,  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world.     The  only  British  spec  "fropa 

'!;!•<,  sometimes  called  t/cUc'ir  bird'*  nest.     The  whole  plant  has  a  pleasiut  smell. 

MONREA'LE,  a  city  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  province  of  Palermo,  and  5  in.  S.AV.  of  the 
city  of  that  name,  on  the  flank  of  a  steep  hill.  Pop.  15,561.  It  has  a  cathedra],  a 
palace,  several  conventual  establishments,  and  possesses  a  healthy  climate.  Its  chief 
source  of  wealth  is  its  export  trade  in  oil,  corn,  and  fruit,  almonds  being  one  of  its  most 
important  products. 

MONRO,  ALEXANDER,  an  eminent  anatomist,  and  founder  of  the  medical  school  of 
Edinburgh,  styled  primus  to  distinguish  him  from  his  son  and  successor,  was  b.  at  Lon- 
don, Sept.  8,  1697.  His  grandfather,  sir  Alexander  3Iouro  of  Bearcrofts.  a  colonel  in 
th"  army  of  Charles  II.  at  the  battle  of  Worcester  in  1051,  was  afterward  an  advocate 
at  the  Scottish  bar;  and  his  father,  John  Monro,  for  some  years  a  surgeon  in  the  army 
of  king  William,  in  Flanders,  on  leaving  it,  entered  into  practice  in  Edinburgh.  Alex- 
ander studied  at  London  under  Chcselden.  at  Paris  under  Bouquet,  and  at  Leyden  under 
Boerhaave,  and  in  1719  passed  as  a  surgeon  at  Edinburgh.  In  Jan.,  17:20,  he  w;is  elected 
by  the  town-council  first  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  university.  Of  the  establishment 
and  building  of  the  royal  infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  he  was  one  of  the  two  principal  pro- 
moters, anil  after  it  was  opened,  he  delivered  clinical  lectures  there  for  the  benefit  of  the 
students.  In  Jan.,  1736,  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  in  March  following  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  college  .of  physicians  of  Edinburgh.  In  1759  he  resigned 
the  anatomical  chair  to  his  youngest  son. 'the  subject  of  the  following  notice,  but  con- 
tinued his  clinical  lectures  at  the  Infirmary.  His  principal  works  are — Osteology,  or 
TrmUxc  <ni  UK-  Anatomy  of  tiu  Bonn  (Edin. '1726,  8vo);  Exxay  on  Comparative  Anatomy 
(Loud.  1744,  8vo);  Observations,  Anatomical  and  Physiological  (Edin.  1758,  8vo);  and  an 
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Account  of  the  Success  of  Inoculation  of  Small-pox  in  Scotland  (Edin.  1765,  8vo).  He  was 
s  't-ret.iry  of  a  society  at  Edinburgh,  which  published  six  volumes  of  Medical  Essays  and 
Observations,  many  of  them  contributed  by  himself.  Two  more  volumes  of  Essays, 
j';///*i<-<!l  and  Literary,  were  subsequently  issued  by  the  same  society,  under  the  name  of 
the  philosophical  society.  Dr.  Monro  died  July  10,  1767.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the 
royal  society  of  London,  and  a  member  of  the  royal  academy  of  surgery  of  Paris. 

MONRO,  ALEXANDER,  secundus,  an  eminent  physician  and  medical  professor,  young- 
est son  of  the  preceding,  was  b.  at  Edinburgh,  Mar.  24,  1733.  He  studied  at  the 
university  of  that  city;  and  in  Oct.,  1755,  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D.  In  July  following 
he  was  appointed  joint  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  with  his  father  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh.  He  attended  for  some  time  the  anatomical  lectures  of  prof.  Meckcil 
at  the  university  of  Berlin.  He  also  visited  Leyden.  Admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  Edin- 
burgh royal  college  of  physicians.  1758,  he  was  elected  a  fellow,  1759,  and  was  after- 
wards president.  On  the  resignation  of  his  father  in  the  latter  year,  he  became  full 
professor  of  anatomy,  and  a  No  succeeded  him  as  secretary  of  the  philosophical  society, 
which  in  ITS:!  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter,  and  took  the  name  of  the  royal 
society  of  Edinburgh.  In  1757  he  published  at  Berlin  a  short  treatise,  DC  Venig  Lym- 
•jihatii-i*  r///-"/W,sj,  in  support  of  the  theory,  that  the  valvular  lymphatics  over  the  whole 
of  the  animal  body  are  one  general  system  of  absorbents;  which  led  to  a  controversy 
with  Dr.  William  Hunter, of  London.  Among  his  other  works  are — On  the  Structure  null 
]•'<!, ,-t/ans  of  the  Nervous  System,  a  large  illustrated  folio  volume  (Edin.  1783);  On  the 
i^'frm-f  <!/•('  a.  till  I*Iiyxiolor/y  of  i^ixhcs,  also  an  illustrated  folio  volume  (Edin.  1785);  Descrip- 
tion of  all  the  Burn(e  Mucos®  of  the  Human  Bod}/  (Edin.  1788);  and  Three  Treatises  on  the 
Brain,  flu;  KI/I',  and  the  Ear,  illustrated  by  plates  (Edin.  1797,  4to).  He  was  a  member 
of  the  royal  academies  of  Paris.  Madrid,  Berlin,  Moscow,  and  other  learned  institutions, 
and  one  of  the  first  fellows  of  the  royal  society  of  Edinburgh,  to  whose  Transactions  he 
contributed  various  papers.  In  1798  his  son,  Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  tertins,  was  con- 
joined with  him  in  the  professorship;  and  in  1808  he  finally  retired  from  the  anatomical 
f;hair,  and  from  his  extensive  practice.  He  died  Oct.  2,  1817,  in  his  87th  year. 

MONRO,  ALEXANDER,  lertius,  anatomical  professor,  son  of  Dr.  Alexander  Monro. 
'•'HX,  born  at  Edinburgh,  Nov.  5,  1773,  was  educated  at  the  high  school  and  uni- 
>  ersity  of  that  city,  and  studied  medicine,  anatomy,  and  surgery  in  London.  In  1798 
he  became  joint  professor  of  anatomy  with  his  father,  and  the  following  year  lie  took 
hN  degree  of  M.D.  In  1803  he  instituted  the  class  of  practical  anatomy  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1808  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  anatomical  chair.  In  1828  he 
was  president  of  the  royal  college  of  physicians  of  Edinburgh,  and  he  contributed  many 
valuable  papers  to  its  Tranxactions.  He  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  retired  from  his  chair  in  1847,  with  the  title  of  emeritus  professor  of  anat 
omy;  and  thus  ended  the  connection  between  the  college  of  Edinburgh  and  the  family 
of  Monro,  which  lasted  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter.  He  died  at  his  seat  of 
Cralglockart,  near.  Edinburgh,  Mar.  10,  1859.  He  was  the  author  of  Observations  on 
t'i-itrti!  HI  mid,  plates  (rklin.  1803);  The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Gullet,  Stomach,  and 
Intestine*,  plates  (Edin.  l^il);  Outlines  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body  (4  vols.  8vo, 
Edin.  1813);  and  other  professional  works. 

MONROE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Alabama,  n.c.  of  the  Alabama  river;  980  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70, 
14,214 — 14,180  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  diversified,  and  much  of  it  covered 
with  a  growth  of  pine.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  Indian 
co.ii,  which  is  the  principal  crop.  Next  in  importance  are  sweet  potatoes  and  cotton. 
Considerable  Quantities  of  molasses  are  manufactured  from  the  cane.  It  is  drained  by 
the  Alabama  river  and  Limestone  creek.  Co.  seat,  Monroeville. 

MONROE,  a  co.  in  e.  Arkansas,  n.e.  of  the  White  river,  1040  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  9,570 
— ."(.100  colored.  The  surface  is  even,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  is  cypress  swamps. 
There  are  extensive  forests  of  hickory,  sassafras,  and  white  oak.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and 
produces  good  crops  of  Indian  corn  anu-nctton.  Co.  seat.  Clarendon. 

MONROE,  a  co.  in  s.  Florida,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Caloosabatchie  river,  on  the 
e.  by  lake  Okeechobee,  on  the  s.w.  by  Ponce  de  Leon  bay.  and  on  the  w.  by  the  gulf  of 
Mexico;  3.060  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  10,867—3,208  colored.  The  surface  is  flat,  with  a  large 
area  of  marsh;  a  part  of  the  everglades  lies  in  it.  .Most  of  the  Florida  Keys  and  of  the 
Thousand  Isles  are  within  the  limits  of  this  county,  which  is  the  w.  portion  of  the  s.  end 
of  tlu-  Florida  peninsula.  Large  areas  are  used  for  pasturage.  Little  is  under  cultivation, 
and  the  chief  produce  is  sweet  potatoes.  Co.  seat,  Key  West. 

MOXROE,  a  co.  in  central  Georgia,  w.  of  the  Ocmulgce,  drained  by  Tobcsofka, 
Towtiliga,  and  Echeconnee  creeks,  on  the  Central  railroad  of  Georgia;  370  sq.m.;  pop. 
'80,  18.808 — 12,112  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  hilly,  and  the  soil  generally 
fertile.  Granite,  gold,  and  iron  are  found.  The  principal  productions  are  cotton, 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Co.  seat,  Forsyth. 

MONROE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Illinois,  between  the  Mississippi  and  Kaskaskia  rivers; 
360  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  13,682.  The  surface  is  somewhat  uneven.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and 
produces  large  quantities  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  and  potatoes.  There  are  a  num.- 
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ber  of  flour-mills  and  harnc«s  manufactories.      The  Cairo  and  St.  Louis  railroad  passes 
through  it.     Co.  seat,  Waterloo. 

MONKOE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Indiana;  area,  420  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  15,875 — of  American 
birth,  15,577.  It  is  drained  by  the  White  riv;;r  and  its  tributaries.  The  surface  is 
uneven,  soil  fertile,  and  the  principal  crops  grown  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and 
tobacco.  There  arc  a  number  of  saw  and  Hour  mil's,  woolen  mills,  currying  shops,  and 
tanneries.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  Louisville,  New  Albany,  and  Chicago  railroads.  Co. 
seat,  Blooininglon. 

.MONROE,  a  co.  in  s.  Iowa;  430  sq.m.:  pop.  '80,  13,719— of  American  birth,  12.227. 
It  is  well  watered  by  a  number  of  small  streams  and  creeks.  It  is  largely  prairie,  with 
nn  undulating  surface,  uneven  in  some  portions.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  grows  large 
crops  of  Indian  corn.  Next  in  amount  are  the  productions  of  wheat,  oats,  butter,  hay, 
and  potatoes.  There  are  some  saw-mills,  flour-mills,  and  a  few  smaller  manufacturing 
establishments.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Burlington  and  Missouri,  and  Iowa  Central 
railroads.  Co.  seat,  Albia. 

MONROE,  a,  co.  in  s.  Kentucky,  adjoining  Tennessee;  300  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  10.742 — 
colored,  660.  The  surface  is  uneven.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  grows,  hi  sides  tobacco 
and  corn,  which  are  the  chief  productions,  oats,  potatoes,  and  sweet  potatoes  in  consider- 
able quantities.  It  is  watered  by  the  Cumberland  river  and  the  source  of  the  Big 
Barren.  Co.  seat,  Tompkinsville. 

MONROE,  a  co.  ins.e.  Michigan,  along  the  shores  of  lake  Erie,  adjoining  Ohio;  540 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  33,623.  The  Huron  river  flows  along  its  n.e.  side.  It  is  watered  by  the 
Raisin  river,  which  passes  through  a  fertile  valley,  with  fine  scenery.  The  most  impor- 
tant productions  are  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  wool,  potatoes,  butter,  and  hay.  There 
are  a  number  of  saw-mills,  carriage  manufactories,  and  tanneries.  There  are  also  Hour- 
mills,  brick-yards  and  manufactories  of  agricultural  tools.  The  Flint  and  1't  re  Mar- 
quette,  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  and  the  Canada  Southern  railroads  pass 
through  it.  Co.  seat,  Monroe. 

MONROE,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Mississippi,  having tlis  statelineof  Alabama  for  its  e.  bound- 
ary, and  a  branch  of  the  Tombigbee  river  for  its  s.w.,  is  drained  by  that  river,  inter- 
secting it  centrally,  and  traversed  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad;  800  sq.m. :  pop.  '80, 
28,553 — 28,419  of  American  birth,  18,004  colored.  Its  surface  is  generally  level,  in  son.e 
localities  low  and  swampy,  in  others  covered  wiih  dense  fore.-ts  of  han't  wood,  inter- 
spersed with  groves  of  magnolia,  tulip-trne,  beech,  and  elm.  Its  soil  is  a  calcan  on-  loam, 
very  fertile,  and  adapted  to  the  raising  cf  live-stock,  and  the  production  of  wheat,  corn, 
sweet  potatoes,  cotton,  and  dairy  products.  Co.  seat,  Aberdeen. 

MONROE,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Missouri;  744  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  17,149.  It  is  well  watered  by 
the  Salt  river  and  its  tributaries.  It  is  principally  a  fertile,  rolling  prairie.  Great  crops 
of  corn  are  grown,  and  wheat,  oats,  butter,  hay,  tobacco,  and  wool,  are  raised  in  quanti- 
ties. Rich  veins  of  coal,  limestone,  and  freestone  are  found.  Agriculture  is  the  prinei- 
Sil  business,  and  manufacturing  has  not  been  much  developed.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the 
issouri  division  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  railroad.  Co.  seat,  Paris. 

MONROE,  a  co.  in  w.  New  York,  having  lake  Ontario  for  its  n.  boundary;  682 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  142,660.  It  is  drained  by  the  Genesee  river,  the  Irondequiot,  the 
Honeoye,  and  other  small  streams.  It  is  intersected  centrally  by  the  Erie  canal,  crossing 
the  Genesee  river,  and  the  Geuesee  Valley  canal,  by  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudsc.ii 
River  railroad,  the  Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg,  and  the  Rochester  division  of 
the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  railroad.  Its  sin  face  is  generally  level,  sloping 
towards  the  water,  and  well  wooded,  Its  orchard  products  are  very  considerable,  and 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  apples,  and  wool  arc  among  its  exports.  Iron  is  mined; 
other  mineral  deposits  are  Medina  sandstone,  Silurian  limestone,  gypsum,  and  water- 
lime.  Its  domestic  trade  is  important  and  its  commercial  facilities  render  its  foreign 
commerce  of  great  value.  Its  unlimited  water  power  is  utilized  by  factories,  and  among 
its  vast  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  ready-made  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  cigars, 
hats  and  caps,  steam-engines,  bank  locks,  machinery,  etc.  At  its  county  scat  are  the 
Leigh  ton  iron  bridge  works;  and  its  flour  mills  grind  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat 
annually.  Co.  seat,  Rochester. 

MONROE,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  river;  420  sq.m.;  pop.  '80.  26,497—24.500 
of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  uneven,  heavily  wooded,  and  contains  deposits  of 
coal.  Iron  Is  found  in  some  parts.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  chief  staples  are  tobacco 
aikd  corn.  The  productions  next  in  importance  are  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  hay,  butter, 
and  wool.  Large  quantities  of  cheese  are  manufactured.  There  are  saw  and  planing 
mills,  tanneries  and  currying  shops,  furniture  factories  and  flour-mills.  C'o.  seat,  Woods- 
field. 

MONROE,  a  co.  in  e.  Pennsylvania,  having  the  Delaware  river  for  its  s.e.  boundary, 
separating  it  from  New  Jersey,  a  range  of  the  Blue  mountains  for  its  s.,  and  the  Lehigh 
river  for  its  n.w.  boundary;  about  680  sq.m. ;  pop.  ?80,  20.175--lfl.o20  of  American  birth, 
155  colored.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  railroad.  Its 
fertile  valleys  are  interspersed  with  elevations  in  some  localities,  and  diversified  by  forests 
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of  hickory,  waluut,  etc.  It  is  drained  byBrodhead's  and  Tobyhanna  creeks;  limestone 
and  slate  are  quarried.  It  contains  the  charming  summer  resort  of  Delaware  Water  Gap, 
where  the  Delaware  river  breaks  through  the  Blue  ridge  through  a  gorge  two  or  three 
miles  long,  whose  sides  rise  1400  feet  above  the  Jevel  of  the  water.  The  surrounding 
country  is  noted  for  its  picturesque  scenery.  Its  soil,  on  a  limestone  foundation,  pro- 
duces all  the  vegetable,  orchard,  and  dairy  product's  common  to  the  middle  states. 
Lumber  is  one  of  its  chief  commodities,  and  leather  and  flour  are  manufactured.  Among 
its  manufactories  are  woolen-mills  and  tanneries.  Co.  seat,  Stroudsburg. 

MONROE,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Tennessee,  next  to  North  Carolina;  550  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 
14,283 — 1291  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  hilly,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile  im 
the  valleys.  Portions  are  heavily  wooded.  Wheat,  oats,  pork,  and  Indian  corn  are 
the  chief  products.  It  is  on  the  East  Teuuesee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  railroad.  Co. 
seat,  Maclisonville. 

MONROE,  a  co.  in  s.e.  West  Virginia,  having  for  its  s.  and  s.e.  boundary  a  ridge  of 
the  Alleghauy  mountains,  the  Kan  aw  ha-  river  crossing  its  extreme  n.  section  and  a'por- 
tion  of  its  s.w. ;  500  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  11.501—11,446  of  American  birth,  1131  colored.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad.  Its  surface,  generally  mountainous, 
is  drained  by  the  Greenbrier  river,  and  the"  New  river  forming  part  of  its  w.  boundary. 
It  is  largely  covered  with  forests  of  hardwood  diversified  by  groves  of  sugar-maple,  Its 
soil  is  very  fertile,  producing  grain,  tobacco,  wool,  and  the  products  of  the  dairy,  and  is 
highly  esteemed  for  its  good  pasturage  and  facilities  for  stock-raising.  Red  sulphur  and 
white  sulphur  springs  are  found  in  the  s.  section.  Co.  seat,  Union. 

MONROE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Wisconsin;  900  sq.m.;  pop,  21,606.  The  surface  is  rolling 
and  irregular.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing,  in  large  quantities,  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
potatoes,  and  hay.  Large  amounts  of  wool  and  butter  are  "made.  Many  tons  of  hops 
are  annually  gathered.  There  are  a  number  of  saw  and  flour  mills,  and  many  miscel- 
laneous manufactories,  as  cooper,  machine,  and  carriage  shops,  and  paper  and  clothing 
mills.  The  La  Crosse,  Kickapoo,  Lemouweir,  and  other  rivers  pass  through  it.  It  is  ou 
the  line  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  and  of  the  West  Wisconsin  railroads. 
Co.  seat,  Sparta. 

MONROE,  a  city  of  Michigan,  United  States,  is  situated  on  the  river  Raisin,  2  m.  from 
Lake  Erie,  and  33  m.  s.w.  of  Detroit.  It  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Michigan 
Southern  railway.  It  has  a  large  court-house,  7  churches,  woolen  manufactories,  flour- 
mills,  etc.  Pop.  '74,  5,782.  Monroe  was  settled  by  the  French  in  1776. 

MONROE  (ante).  This  pleasant  old  French  town  in  Michigan,  though  left  behind 
by  the  cities  of  Toledo,  south,  and  Detroit,  north,  remains  the  seat  of  a  young  ladies' 
seminary,  of  several  prosperous  manufacturing  industries,  and  extensive  nurseries,  and 
makes  moderate  shipments  of  produce,  sand  for  glass-making,  etc.  It  was  settled  under 
the  name  of  Frenchtown,  by  French  from  Detroit,  in  1784.  The  battle  of  the  river 
Raisin,  between  the  English  and  their  Indian  allies  and  an  American  force,  occurred 
near  Monroe  in  1813,  resulting  in  the  massacre  of  several  hundred  American  prisoners. 

MONROE,  JAMES,  fifth  president  of  the  United  States,  was  b.  in  Westmoreland  co., 
Virginia,  April  28,  1758.  He  was  descended  from  a  captain  Monroe  of  the  army  of 
Charles  I., who  emigrated,  with  other  cavaliers,  to  Virginia.  James  Monroe,  entered  the 
revolutionary  army  at  the  age  of  18,  as  a  cadet,  and  was  present  at  several  battles;  but 
having  lost  his  rank  in  the  army  by  serving  as  aid-de-camp,  he  commenced  to  study  law 
with  Jefferson.  In  1782  he  was  elected  to  the  assembly  of  Virginia,  and  at  the  age  of  23 
to  the  executive  council.  Next  year  he  was  elected  to  congress,  where  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  movements  for  framing  a  new  constitution.  He  joined  with  Patrick  Henry 
and  other  leading  states'  rights  men  in  opposing  the  ratification.  He  feared  the  power 
and  encroachment  of  the  federal  government.  He  was  afterwards  sent  by  Washington  as 
minister  to  France,  and  was  received  with  singular  enthusiasm  by  the  revolutionary 
government.  He  was,  however,  soon  recalled,  for  having  too  decided  French  sympa- 
tiii  's.  In  1799  he  was  elected  governor  of  Virginia;  and  in  1803  sent  by  Jefferson  as 
minister  to  France,  to  purchase  Louisiana,  which  vast  territory  he  secured  for  15,000,- 
000  dollars.  He  was  now  employed  for  several  years  in  diplomacy  in  England  and 
Spain.  On  the  election  of  Mr.  Madison  to  the  presidency,  he  was  made  secretary  of 
slate,  and  also  performed  the  duties  of  secretary  of  war.  In  1816  his  eminent  services 
were  rewarded  by  his  being  elected  president  o±  the  United  States  by  the  democratic- 
republican  party,  and  he  made  himself  very  popular.  The  acquisition  of  Florida  from 
Spain,  and  the  settlement  of  the  vexed  question  respecting  the  extension,  of  slavery  by 
the  Missouri  compromise,  by  which,  after  the  reception  of  Missouri  as  a  slave  state,  the 
institution  was  prohibited  above  the  line  of  latitude  36s  30',  helped  to  secure  his  re-elec- 
tion in  1820.  His  most  popular  acts,  perhaps,  were  the  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  Mexico  r.nd  the  South  American  republics,  and  the  promulgation  of  what  has 
since  been  called  the  "Monroe  doctrine,"  in  which  he  declared  the" American  policy  of 
"  neither  entangling  ourselves  in  the  broils  of  Europe,  nor  suffering  the  powers  of  "the 
old  world  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  the  new,"  and  that  "any  attempt  to  extend 
their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  would  be  dangerous  to  our  peace  and 
safety."  In  1825  he  retired  to  his  seat  at  Oak  Hill,  Loudon  co.,  Virginia;  but  he  still 
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continued  in  the  public  service.  After  being  twice  president,  he  acted  as  justice  of  the 
peace,  a  visitor  of  tin-  university  of  Virginia,  and  member  of  a  stute  convention;  but  :i 
profuse  generosity  and  hospitality  caused  him  to  be  overwhelmed  with  debt,  and  he 
found  refuge  with  his  relations  in  New  York,  where  lie  died  in  1831 — like  his  prede- 
( ••  s  ors,  Adams  and  Jefferson,  on  July  4.  lie  was  an  honorable  and  able  statesman, 
though  not  a  speaker  or  a  man  of  brilliant  talents. 

MONROE  DOCTKIN  K,  a  scheme  of  public  policy,  named  after  its  author,  James 
Monroe,  fifth  president  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  whom  it  was  enunciated  in 
his  message  to  congress,  Dec.  2,  1823.  Mr.  Monroe  set  forth  in  his  message  that  "as  a 
principle,  the  American  continents,  by  the  free  and  independent  position  which  they 
have  assumed  and  maintained,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future 
colonization  by  any  European  power;"  and  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  European 
powers  to  "  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere"  would  be  regarded 
by  the  United  States  as  ''dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety,"  and  would  be  opposed 
accordingly. 

ICONS  (Flem.  Berqhen},  an  important  t.  of  Belgium  (formerly  fortified),  capital  of  the 
province  of  Hainault.  on  the  Trouille,  35  in.  s. w.  of  Brussels,  Its  fortifications  were 
renewed  and  strengthened  since  1818,  but  in  1866,  in  accordance  with  the  new  arrange- 
ment for  the  defense  of  the  country,  they  were  demolished.  The  immediate  vicinity  can 
be  laid  under  water  by  altering  the  course  of  the  Trouille.  The  canal  de  Conde  connects 
the  town  with  the  Scheldt,  and  there  is  communication  by  railway  with  Brussels,  Valen- 
ciennes, Charleroi,  etc.  Its  principal  architectural  ornament  is  the  cathedral  of  St. 
"\Vatidru,  dating  from  the  15th  and  16th  centuries — a  masterpiece  of  Gothic.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  woolen  and  cotton  goods,  cutlery,  small-wares,  and  sugar  refining. 
The  vicinity  forms  an  extensive  coal-field,  with  about  400  pits.  A  large  trade  is  carried 
on  in  coals,  flax,  hemp,  horses,  and  cattle.  Pop.  '75,  24,539. 

Mons,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  Roman  station,  was  made  the  capital  of  Hain- 
ault by  Charlemagne  in  804.  During  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  it  was  frequently  the 
object  of  contest  between  France  and  Austria. 

MOXSEIGNEUR,  a  French  title,  compounded  of  the  words  mon  and  seigneur,  mean- 
ing my  lord,  applicable  to  roj'al  or  imperial  princes,  cardinals,  archbishops  and  bishops 
of  France,  and  accorded  in  courtesy  to  the  high  officers  of  government,  and  persons  gen- 
erally of  high  rank.  Its  plural  is  messeiyntii.i-x.  Abbreviations  //>///'.,  //////x  The  title 
was  not  applied  to  bishops  until  about  the  close  of  the  17th  c.,  when  they  acquired  it  by 
concerted  action  in  addressing  each  other  in  that  way.  Their  title  previously  was  simply 
monsieur.  A  law  of  the  French  convention  in  1801  interdicted  the  use  of  the  title  to 
bishops  and  archbishops,  and  required  them  to  confine  their  signature  titles,  and  their 
addresses  to  each  other  to  the  words  citoyeu  or  monsieur.  In  the  language  of  French 
thieves  monseigneur  is  applied  to  a  tool  used  to  break  locks. 

MONSELICE,  a  walled  t.  of  North  Italy,  13  m.  s.e.  of  Padua,  on  the  canal  of  Mouse- 
lice,  which  extends  from  Padua  to  Es.e.  Monselice  was  a  place  of  importance  in  the 
middle  ages.  It  has  several  silk-mills.  Pop.  3, 160. 

MONSIEUR,  plural  messieurs,  a  French  title  former!}'  addressed  to  persons  of 
medium  rank,  and  corresponding  to  sir  or  my  sir  in  English;  row  universally  employed 
in  French  by  all  gentlemen  in  addressing  each  other.  It  is  also  used  as  a  prefix  to  titles 
of  rank,  as  monsieur  le  prince,  messieurs  les  deputes,  monsieur  le  prefel;  and  as  a  form  of 
respect  in  mentioning  a  third  person  without  regard  to  rank,  as  month  >//•  >•<>/>•<  fr!>re, 
monsieur  wtre  voisin.  etc.  In  the  middle  a  ires  the  title  was  given  to  saints,  as  moi 
saint.  Pierre,  mon«itw  mi! nt  Jean,  etc.,  and  also  in  the  same  manner  applied  as  a  prefix 
to  the  names  of  popes  and  of  members  of  the  royal  family  when  alluded  to  in  the  third 
person.  It  was  the  special  title  of  the  oldest  brother  of  the  French  king,  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  who  was  specifically  indicated  when  one  spoke  simply  of  imnixicur.  The  tille 
is  dropped  before  the  names  of  persons  of  great  fame,  as  belittling  when  speaking  of 
them,  as  Lamartine,  Carnot,  etc. 

MONSON,  a  t.  in  Hampden  co.,  Mass.,  15  m.  e.  of  Springfield;  pop.  '80,  3,578.  It 
contains  manufactories  of  hats  and  bonnels,  and  woolen  goods,  a  national  bank.  3 
churches,  an  academy,  and  a  state  school  for  the  children  of  alien  paupers.  The  Bos:  on 
and  Albany,  and  New  London  Northern  railroads  pass  through  it.  The  Mon-on  acad- 
emy has  long  had  a  high  repute,  attracting  students  in  preparation  for  college  from 
distant  places;  and  noted  for  its  moral  and  religious  influence.  Many  men  of  eminence 
have  gained  here  the  foundation  of  their  education.  It  is  one  of  the  schools  chosen  for 
the  education  of  the  youth  sent  to  this  country  for  study,  and  supported  here,  by  the 
Chinese  government. 

MONSOON  (Malayan,  musini)  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  word  rnauxiin,  a  set  time  or 
n  of  the  year,  and  is  applied  to  those  winds  prevailing  in  the  Indian  ocean  which 
blow  from  the  s.w.  from  April  to  October,  and  from  the  opposite  direction,  or  n.e.,  from 
October  to  April.  The  existence  of  these  winds  was  made  known  to  the  Greeks  during 
the  Indian  expeditious  of  Alexander,  and  by  this  knowledge,  Ilippalus  was  emboldened 
t  .  -•;(}]  across  the  open  sea  to  Mu/.eris.  the  emporium  of  Malabar.  The  monsoons  Jcpend, 
in  common  with  all  winds,  whether  regular  or  irregular,  on  the  inequality  of  heat  at  dif- 
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ferent  places  and  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis ;  but  more  particularly  they  are  occasioned 
by  the.-  same  circumstances  which  produce  the  trade-winds  and  the  land  and  sea  breezes, 
being,  in  fact,  the  combined  effect  of  these  two  sets  of  causes. 

If  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  earth  were  entirely  covered  with  water,  the  trade- 
winds  (see  TRADE- WINDS)  would  blow  constantly  from  the  n.e.  in  the  n.,  and  from  the 
s.e.  in  the  s.  of  the  torrid  zone,  with  a  belt  of  variable  winds  and  calms  interposed;  the 
whole  system,  following  the  sun's  course,  moving  northward  from  December  to  June. 
and  southward  from  June  to  December.     But,  especially  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  large 
tracts  of  land  stretch  into  the  tropics,  and  give  rise  to  the  extensive  atmospheric  disturb- 
ances for  which  those  parts  of  the  earth  are  so  remarkable.     During  the  summer  half  of 
the  year,  the  n.  of  Africa  and  the  s.  of  Asia  are  heated  to  a  higher  degree  than  the- 
Indian  ocean,  while  Australia  and  South  Africa  are  much  colder.     As  the  heated  air  off 
southern  Asia  expands  and  rises,  and  the  colder  air  from  the  s.  flows  in  to  supply  its.-, 
place,  a  general  movement  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  Indian  ocean  sets  in  towards  the  n:,. 
thus  giving  a  southerly  direction  to  the  wind:  but  as  the  air  comes  from  those  parts  of" 
the  globe  which  revolve  quicker  to  those  which  revolve  more  slowly,  an  easterly  direct- 
tiou  will  be  communicated  to  the  wind;  and  the  combination  of  these  two  directions- 
results  in  the  s. w.  monsoon,  which  prevails  there  in  summer.     Since,  during  winterr 
South  Asia  is  colder  than  the  Indian  ocean,  which,  again,  in  its  turn,  is  colder  tliam' 
Soulli  Africa,  a  general  motion  of  the  atmosphere  sets  in  towards  the  s.  and  west.     As 
this  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  ordinary  trade-wind,  the  effect  in  winter  is  notito> 
change  the  direction,  but  only  to  increase  the  velocity  of  the  trade-wind.     Tlrus,  Ttlnle- 
s.  of  the  equator,  owing  to  the  absence  of  sufficiently  large  tracts  of  land,  the  s.e.  tuade- 
winds  prevail  throughout  the  year;  on  the  n.  of  the  equator  we  find  the  s.w.  monaoont 
in  summer,  and  the  n.e.  in  winter;  it  being  only  in  summer  and  n.  of  the  cquatoirthut. 
great  changes  are  effected  in  the  direction  of  the  trade-wind. 

Similar  though  less  strongly-marked  monsoons  prevail  off  the  coasts  of  Upper  Ciiiaeai 
in  Africa,  and  Mexico  in  America.  The  e.  and  w.  direction  of  the  shore  s  cfi  tiiese.- 
countries,  or  the  large  heated  surfaces  to  the  n.  of  the  seas  which  wash  their  coasts^. 
produce,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  South  Asia,  a  s.w.  monsoon  in  summer.  A*- might 
have  been  expected,  the  monsoon  off  the  coast  of  Mozambique  is  easterly,  and  thsttoff  tlie- 
coast  of  Wot  Australia  north-westerly.  The  trade-winds  also  suffer  consider  ablfakange- 
in  their  direction  on  the  coasts  of  Brazil,  Peru,  Lower  Guinea,  etc  These,  t>  lousgfl- some- 
times considered  monsoons,  are  not  truly  such,  for  they  do  not  change  the  ir  «fine<?tibns 
periodically,  so  as  to  be  opposite  to  each  other,  like  true  monsoons,  but  only  veertJinrwglii 
a  few  points  of  the  compass.  For  a  fuller  account  of  these  partial  de  flectifajMi,,  see 
TRADE- WINDS. 

In  April,  the  n.e.  monsoon  changes  into  the  s.w.;  and  in  October,  the  s.w_  ihfcMlie' 
n.e.  These  times  depending  on  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  consequently  varying  with 
the  latitude,  are  called  the  breaking  up  of  the  monsoons,  and  are  generally  accompanied, 
by  variable  winds,  by  intervals  of  calm,  and  by  furious  tempests  and  hurric  anes-.. 

Monsoons,  when  compared  with  the  trade-winds,  will  be  found  to  play  a  mw#  bene- 
ficial and  important  part  in  the  economy  of  the  globe.  Their  greater  velo  city,  and  fho- 
periodical  changes  which  take  place  in  their  direction,  secure  increased  fac  ility  »f  «am- 
mereial  intercourse  between  different  countries.  But  the  full  benefits  follo^  nng-ia:ttu'it-' 
train  are  not  seen  unless  they  be  considered  in  their  relation  to  the  rain-fall  of  southern; 
Asia.  Indeed,  the  fertility  of  the  greater  part  of  this  fine  region  is  entirely  dm  •  to  tfia  aisn- 
soons;  for  if  the  n.e.  trade-wind  had  prevailed  there  throughout  the  year,  oeiafal'  and 
western  India,  and  many  other  places,  would  only  have  been  scorched  '  and  barren' 
saharas.  The  rain-fall  of  India  depends  entirely  on  the  monsoons.  The  coast  of  Malabar 
has  its  rainy  season  during  the  s.w.  monsoon,  which  brings  thither  the  var,ore0ff  tlie- 
ocean.  On  the  Coromandel  coast,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  n.e.  monsoon  whidMjnmgs 
the  rain  from  the  bay  of  Bengal.  The  two  coasts  of  Hindustan  have  therefore-  tlieir 
seasons  reveised,  the  dry  season  of  the  one  corresponding  with  the  wet  se£.sosuof  the 
other. 

MOBSTER.     See  MONSTROSITY,  in  anatomy. 

MONSTRANCE  (Lat.  mnnstrnrc,  to  show),  called  also  OSTENSORY,  the  sacred  nt&nsfl! 
employed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  for  tlie  purpose  of  presenting  the  consecrated' 
host  for  the  adoration  of  the  people,  as  well  while  it  is  carried  in  procession,  as  wTIien  ib 
is  exposed  upon  the  altar  on  occasions  of  special  solemnity  and  prayer.  The  use  of  the- 
monstrance  probably  dates  from  the  establishment  of  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christie  in. 
the  13th  century.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  foot  or  stand  upon  which  it  rests,  amdi 
the  repository  or  ease  in  which  the  host  is  exhibited.  The  latter  contains  a  small  semi- 
circular holder  called  the  lunnla,  or  crescent,  in  which  the  host  is  fixed;  and  it  appear* 
anciently  to  have  been  of  a  cylindrical  or  tower-shaped  form,  in  the  central  portion  of 
which,  consisting  of  a  glass  or  crystal  cylinder,  the  host  was  placed.  At  present  it  ifu 
more  commonly  in  the  forjn  of  a  star  or  sun  with  rays,  the  central  portion  of  which  is.  of 
glass  or  crystal,  and  serves  to  permit  the  host  to  be  seen.  This  portion,  or  at  least  the 
crescent,  is  of  gold  or  of  silver  gilt:  the  rest  is  generally  either  of  the  precious  metals,  or 
at  least  gilt  or  silvered,  although  the  lower  portion  is  occasionally  of  bronze  artistically 
wrought.  In  many  cases  it  is  of  most  costly  materials  and  workmanship.  The  mon- 
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H'rftiice.  like  the  other  vessels  used  in  the  Eucharistic  service,  is  consecrated  by  u  bishop, 
or  a  prirst  delimited  by  a  bishop.  By  a  peculiar  usage  of  the  city  <;f  Lucerne,  in  Swit/er- 
land,  the  EucharisL  is  always  carried  in  the  monstrance,  when  being  borne  to  the  sick. 

MON"STRELET,  ENGI-KUUAXD  DE,  1390-1453;  a  chronicler  following  immediately 
:;f'<r  Froissart,  and  with  l<-ss  charm  of  narration;  the  first  clear,  jvasoning,  and  exact 
collector  o!'  the  facts  of  the  history  «i' his  time.  In  1430  he  had  a  civil  and  military 
ium-iion  in  Compeigiie,  and  was  afterwards  present  at  the  intervie\v  between  Jean  d'Arc 
and  the  duke  of  Burgogne.  His  chronicles  of  the  15th  c.  were  republished  in  7  vols., 
Paris,  1807. 

MONSTROSITY,  in  anatomy.  When  an  infant,  or  the  young  of  any  animal,  comes 
into  the  worlel  impressed  with  morbid  changes,  which  occur  only  in  fetal  life,  and  of 
which  it  has  never  been  observed  that  they  have  originated  in  the  same  way  after  birth, 
such  an  infant  or  young  animal  is  said  to  be  a  monster  or  monstrosity.  Monsters  were 
formerly  regarded  as  prodigies  of  nature;  and  in  the  dark  ages  their  occurrence  in  the 
human  species  was  usually  ascribed  to  the  intercourse  of  demons  and  wite-h'-s.  i  t  is  now 
perfectly  understood  that  the  formation  of  those  apparently  anomalous  beings  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  same  laws  as  those  which  govern  the  formation  of  perfect  indi- 
vHuals — the  only  difference  being  that  these  laws  m  the  case  of  monstrosity  are  more 
or  less  arrested  or  othenvi.se  perverted. 

Amongst  the  principal  causes  of  monstrosity  may  be  mentioned:  1.  Something 
deficient  or  abnormal  in  the  generative  matter  of  one  or  both  parents,  because-,  as  has 
been  shown  in  the  article  HEKEDITAKINCSS,  malformations  are  frequently  transmitted 
from  parents  to  the  children.  Here  the  morbid  change  is  impressed  upon  the  fetus 
at  the  moment  of  impregnation.  2.  Some  morbid  condition  of  the  maternal  organs  or 
constitution  may  exercise  a  disturbing  influence  on  development.  3.  Diseases  and 
abnormal  .states  of  the  placenta,  of  the  membranes  of  the  ovum,  and  of  the  umbilical 
e:ord,  may  induce  an  arrest  of  development;  for  example,  it  may  be  easily  understood 
how  abnormal  shortness  of  the  corel  may  favor  the  origin  of  fissure  of  the  abdomen;  while 
a  cord  of  disproportional  length  may  coil  round  one  of  the  extremities,  and  by  consi Ac- 
tion may  dwarf  it,  or  even  amputate  it.  4.  Morbid  influences  acting  directly  on  the 
fetus,  as  mechanical  injuries  and  diseases  affecting  it,  are  the  most  frequent  causi  s  of 
malformations.  Prom  the  experiments  of  several  observers,  it  has  been  shown  that  by 
submitting  hens' eggs  to  various  mechanical  influences  during  incubation,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo  may  be  interrupted,  or  modified  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give;  rise  to 
malformations;  and  many  observations  lend  te>  prove  that  mechanical  influences  ali'ee-t- 
ing  the  womb  (kicks,  blows,  or  falls)  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  produce  certain 
malformations,  by  causing  an  arrest  of  development.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  certain 
malformations  usually  occur  only  in  twin  or  triplet  pregnancies,  favors  the  view  that 
in  monstrosities  are  due  to  pressure  and  confined  space. 

Of  the  various  classifications  of  monstrosities,  the  following  is  perhaps  the  best: 
1.  Malformations  in  which  certain  parts  of  the  normal  body  are  entirely  absent,  or  are 
too  small.  2.  Malformations  produceel  by  fusion  or  coalescence  of  organs.  3.  Malfor- 
mations in  which  parts  naturally  unite;!,  as  in  the  mesial  line  01  the  body,  arc  separated, 
and  clefts  or  fissures  occur.  4.  Malformations  in  which  natural  openings  are;  closeel. 
5.  Malformations  of  excess,  or  in  which  certain  parts  have  attaiaeel  a  disproportioual 
size.  6.  Malformations  in  which  one  or  more -parts  have  an  abnormal  position.  7.  Mal- 
formations of  the  generative  organs. 

'I'hti  first  class  includes  (1)  completely  shapeless  malformations,  in  which  the  monster 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  lump  or  mass,  with  no  inelication  of  definite  organs; 
(2)  malformations  which  consist  of  only  a  more  or  less  rudimentary  trunk,  with  no  iiead 
or  extremities;  (3)  trunkless  monsters,  in  which  the  inferior  parts  of  the  body  are  want- 
ing, and  little  more  than  a  rudimentary  head  is  present,  which,  instead  of  neck  and 
trunk,  is  furnished  with  a  pouch-like  appeuelage,  containing  rudimentary  viscera  and 
pieces  of  bone;  (4)  malformations  in  which  the  head,  and  someii,:ies  a  parr,  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  boely,  are  wanting,  constituting  acephalic  monsters,  which  are  by  no  means 
rare,  the  number  of  recorded  cases  in  the  human  subject  being  over  100:  (•">!  malfemna-  •' 
tiems  in  which  the  whole  head  is  not  ahsi-nt,  but  some  of  its  ce>mponen!  parts  are  want- 
ing— as,  for  example,  the  brain,  some  of  the  cranial  boues,  the  nose,  or  the  eyes;  (6)  casea 
in  which  the  extremities  are  absent  or  imperfect  to  a  greater  or  le-ss  degree — for  example1, 
they  may  be  mere  stumps,  with  the  lingers  and  to-s  either  abse>nl  e>r  rudimentary,  or  the 
hands  and  fee>t  may  appear  to  exist  independently  of  arms  and  legs,  and  to  be  inserted 
iniuieeliaU'ly  into  the  trunk;  (7)  cases  in  which  all  the  organs  may  be  present,  but  some 
of  them  may  be  too  small — thus,  there  may  be  general  dwarfish  ness,  or  the  head  or 
limbs  may  be  abnormally  small.  Xone  of  the  monsters  of  this  class,  except  those 
included  in  the  last  two  group-,  are-  viable. 

In  the  second  das*  are  included  such  cases  as  (1)  the  various  forms  of  cydopia,  ci 
coalescence  of  the  eyes;  these  malformations  are  not  very  rare  in  the  human  subject, 
iiud  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  pigs  and  other  animals;  although  usually  born  alive, 
these  monster.-,  are  not  viable;  (2)  coalescence  of  the  lower  extremities  either  into  a  com- 
mon lirub,  which  supports  two  feet,  or  into  an  undefined  tail-like  mass;  (3)  minor  amal- 
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gnmations,  which  do  not  affect  vitality,  as  more  or  less  perfect  coalescence  of  the  fingers 
and  toes. 

The  third  clasx  embraces  suoli  cases  as  (1)  fissures  of  the  cranium,  which  are  generally 
due  to  liydroccphalus  in  the  fetus;  (-2)  harelip  and  cleft  pa!c! ;  (3)  fissures  on  tiie  neck, 
whose  origin  is  due  to  the  respiratory  clefts— which,  during  the  formation  of  the  embryo, 
appear  in  the  cervical  region,  not  uniting  at  an  early  .stag",  as  in  the  normal  condition, 
hut  remaining  more  or  less  open;  (4)  fissures  of  the  vertebral  arches  of  the  spinal  column, 
occasioning  the  affection  known  a.s  apina  bifida;  (5)  fissures  of  the  thorax,  in  which  case 
the  lungs  or  heart  are  more  or  less  exposed;  (6)  fissures  of  the  abdomen. 

The  malformations  of  the  fourth  class  include  congenital  closure  of  the  anus,  the 
mouth,  the  nostrils,  etc. 

The  malformations  of  His  ffth  class  may  be  arranged  in  two  divisions,  according  as 
certain  prrts  are  too  large,  or  there  arc  supernumerary  organs. 

The  sijth  dux*  is  very  extensive,  and  embraces  many  varieties.  One  or  more  parts 
may  be  disproportionately  large — as,  for  example,  the  head  in  cases  of  congenital  hydro- 
cephalus;  or  there  may  be  one  or  several  supernumerary  organs — a  sub-class  which  pre- 
B  ate  ;t  \\-i-y  gixat  range,  from  the  simplest  <a-c-,  in  which  a  single  joint  of  a  finger  is 
supernumerary,  to  those  of  a  highly  complicated  nature,  when  two  or  even  three  bodies 
are  united  by  some  one  point.  There  may  be  a  single  head  and  trunk  and  supernumer- 
ary parts — as,  for  example,  supernumerary  teeth,  vertebra;  (giving  rise  to  the  formation 
of  a  tail  in  the  human  subject),  ribs,  mammae,  fingers,  toes,  etc.;  or  there  may  he  mal- 
formations wiih  more  than  one  head  and  trunk — double,  or  even  triplet  monsters  This 
sub-class  is  divisible  into  two  groups,  according  as  the  united  individuals  are  equally 
developed,  or  as  only  one  is  developed;  the  second  being  more  or  less  atrophied,  and 
forming  a  parasitic  appendage  to  the  first.  As  examples  of  the  first  group,  we  mention 
(! )  duplication  of  the  head  and  upper  pert  of  the  vertebral  column;  (2)  duplication  of 
the  head,  neck,  and  upper  extremities,  while  the  chest  and  abdomen  are  single,  or  fused 
into  one  another  (in  this  group,  we  must  place  the  twin-monster  Rita  Christina,  who 
was  born  in  Sardinia  in  Mar.,  1829,  and  was  brought  alive  to  Paris,  where  she  died  in 
the  November  of  that  year):  (3)  almost  complete  duplication,  with  separation  of  the  two 
bodies,  except  at  a  single  spot,  as  in  the  cas3  of  the  Siamese  twins;  (4)  triplet  monsters, 
such  as  the  child  with  three  heads  born  in  1822  in  Catania  (see  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire, 
HM''>')\'  dt.*  An»:iiaUt,s  de  V Organisation,  vol.  iii.  p.  327).  To  the  second  group  belong 
such  cases  as  the  following:  (1)  a  perfect  individual  may  bear  on  its  head  another  head, 
with  traces  of  the  rest  of  the  body;  (2)  on  a  well-developed  body,  a  second,  smaller  and 
defective  one,  maybe  situated,  which,  after  birth,  does  not  increase  in  size;  (3)  in  a 
more  or  less  perfectly  developed  individual,  there  may  be  concealed,  commonly  in  the 
abdomen,  parts  of  a  second  individual — a  condition  which  has  received  the  name  of 
f«','//x  iii  J'LKLU,  and  which  is  most  probably  caused  by  the  inclusion  of  one  germ  by 
another. 

To  the  si.i-th  class  belong  (1)  those  cases  in  which  there  is  a  reversing  of  the  position  of 
the  internal  organs — when  the  heart  and  spleen  lie  upon  the  right,  and  the  liver  and  caecum 
on  the  left  side;  (2)  anomalies  in  the  course  and  distribution  of  individual  vessels. 

The  malformations  constituting  the  scceni'i  class  have  been  sufficiently  noticed  in  the 
article  HEUMAPHK'ODITISM:. 

The  term  teratology  (from  the  Greek  words  teras,  a  prodigy,  and  logos,  a  discourse)  is 
now  frequently  applied  to  the  history  and  science  of  monstrosities.  For  further  infor- 
mation on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  Uistoire  des  Anom- 
alies de  V Organisation  (3  vols.  1832-36);  Otto,  Monstrorum  Sexcentorum  Dcscriptio 
Ana'"i:it<:a  (1841);  and  to  the  article  "Teratology,"  by  Vrolik,  in  The  Cyclopaedia  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

KONSTROSITY,  in  botany,  is  a  malformation  or  abnormal  development  of  any  part 
of  a  plant.  It  may  take  place,  however,  at  any  period  of  the  growth  of  a  plant,  as  to 
any  new  organ  that  is  developed,  and  sometimes  merely  affects  a  particular  organ  or 
some  portion  of  a  plant,  as  a  particular  leaf,  flower,  petal,  sepal,  etc.,  or  the  leaves  or 
flowers  of  a  particular  branch,  while  in  other  cases  all  the  organs  of  the  same  kind 
exhibit  the  same  abnormal  character.  As  in  animals,  it  is  now  well  known  that  mon- 
strosities in  plants  are  the  result  of  special  conditions  affecting  the  operation  of  ordinary 
natural  laws;  and  the  study  of  monstrosities  is  very  important  in  relation  to  that  of  the 
nature,  development,  and  metamorphosis  of  organs.  In  the  article  METAMOKFHOSIS  OF 
OIIGAXS.  some  of  the  most  frequent  monstrosities  are  alluded  to.  Monstrosities  in  plants 
are  not  always,  as  in  animals,  reckoned  deformities  Double  flowers  afford  a  familiar 
example  of  an  opposite  kind;  although  with  regard  to  the  plant  itself  they  have  the 
effect  of  unfitting  it  for  one  of  the  functions  of  a  perfect  plant,  reproduction  by  seed. 

HONTAGNA'NA,  a  t.  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Padua,  situated  pleasantly 
on  the  banks  of  a  canal,  II  Fiumicello,  32m.  s.w.  of  Padua.  It  is  still  protected  by 
walls  and  towers,  and  has  a  fine  cathedral  and  palace.  Pop.  7,657.  Its  chief  trade  is 
in  spun-silk,  wool,  hemp,  and  coarse  cotton  textures. 

MQNTAGNARDS,  or  simply  MONTAGXE,  "the  Mountain,"  the  name  given  to  the 
extreme  democratic  politicians  in  the  first  French  revolution,  because  they  seated  them- 
selves on  the  higher  benches  of  the  lial!  in  which  the  national  convention  met.  Their 
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principal  members  were  Danto:i,  Marat,  Kobespierrc,  St.  Just,  and  Collot  d'Herbois,  the 
men  win)  introduced  the  "  reign  of  terror."    The  opposite  party  of  the  "  plain"  (]p/am?) 
ilie:  Girondists  (q.v.),  who   sal    on   the  lowest  benches  on  the   floor   of   the  house. 
Alter  (h"  overthrow  of  Ihe  Girondists,  tliis  part  of  the  house  was  styled  the  "  marsh  i-.r 
swainji"  (tnitrnix),  and  included  all  the  subservient  members  whose  votes  were  under  the 
Control  of  "  the  Mountain."     A  lew  leading-  men  gave  all  its  strength  and  foimidable 
character  to  the  party  O  1'lhe  .Mountain.     After  1848,  the  extreme  party  in  the  i,nlt<ni<il 
••'//,   composed  of  revolutionary  democrats    and    communists,    sometimes   fluttered 
•.Mth  the  designation  of  "the  Mountain;"  but  events  proved  that  it  ;  noth- 

ing of  iiu  genius,  though  it  showed  all  the  malignity  of  its  terrible  predecessor. 

MONTAGU,  FAMILY  OF.  This  noble  family  are  said,  by  Burke,  to  derive  il'eh-  name, 
•which  in  Latin  was  and  is  always  written  J)e  Monte  Acuto,  from  a  place  in  Normandy; 
and  the  first  of  the  Montagus  who  settled  in  England  was  a  warrior  whe>  came  over  in 
the  train  of  Kobert  earl  of  Moreton  at  the  conquest.  Five  centuries  later,  we  find  his 
descendant,  sir  Edward  Montagu,  lord  chief-justice,  in  succession,  of  the  courts  of 
kind's  bench  and  common  pleas  under  Henry  VIII.,  who  also  appointed  him  one  of 
the  i  '\ecuiors  of  his  will  and  guardians  of  his  son  Edward.  His  grandson,  who  w;;s  a 
distinguished  orator,  represented  the  city  of  London  in  Parliament;  and  ha\  :-;.••  be«i 
lord  chief-justice  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  and  lord  treasurer  of  the  kingdom,  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  earl  of  Manchester.  The  second  earl  gained  distinction  88 fl 
general  in  the  parliamentary  army,  and  more  particularly  by  his  victory  over' Prince 
Piupert  ai  Mar.ston  Moor;  but  ho  scrupled  to  take  part  in  the  condemnation  and  execu- 
tion of  Charles,  and  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  lur.'se  of  peers  who  gave  in  his 
adhesion  to  Charles  II.  on  his  restoration.  This  nobleman's  grandson  enthusiastically 
espoused  the  cause  of  William  III.,  under  whom  he  fought  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
and  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Limerick.  He  was  subsequently  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Venice  and  to  the  courts  of  France  and  Vienna,  and  eventually  was  raised  to  the  duke- 
dom of  Manchester  by  George  I.  The  title  is  still  enjoyed  by  his  de-s<  e-ndnnt,  the  7lh 
duke.  Other  branches  of  the  Montagu  family  were  cnr.obled  in  the  pci.-oi  s  of  ;he  earl 
of  Sandwich,  the  earl  of  Halifax,  and  the  duke  of  Montagu,  but  the  last  two  titles  both 
became  extinct  before  the  close  of  the  18th  century. 

MONTAGU,  BASIL,  1770-1851 ;  b.  London.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Montagu,  fourth 
earl  of  Sandwich,  and  of  Miss  Kay,  who  was  shot  in  1779  in  the  pi;  //a  of  Cox  cut 
garden  by  the  rev.  James  Hackman  in  a  fit  of  jealems  frenzy.  He  rcecmd  his  early 
eelncation  at  the  Charter  House  school  in  London,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  fit  (V.m- 
bi  -ii'ir"  in  1790,  distinguishing  himself  by  his  love  of  literature;  entered  Gray's  Inn.  and  Avas 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1798.  While  in"  London  he  became  intimate  Avifh  Coleridge,  and 
adopting  the  opinions  of  Godwin,  determined  to  abandon  the  law,  but  was  dissur.dcel  by 
sir  James  Mackintosh.  He  was  a  copious  and  able  writer.  The  most  imponanl  of  his 
works  is  a  Digi'tit  of  the  Bankrupt  Lairs,  in  4  vols.,  for  which  he  obtained  in  1?-'06  the 
office  of  commissioner  of  bankruptcy.  This  became  a  standaid  work  and  ; 
through  many  editions.  Hs  Avas  distinguished  for  his  efforts  to  mitigate  the  eevority  of 
the  penal  Coue.  He  wrote  several  pamphlets  on  capital  punishm*  nl.  and  will)  \\ ";;b<  r- 
foree,  Homilly,  and  others  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  abolition  of  h;;i'g;ng  IV r  forgery. 
lie  edited  Bacon's  works  in  16  vols.  He  published  40  vols.,  and  left  100  more  in  manu- 
script. 

MONTAGU,  EDWARD  WORTLEY,  1713-76;  b.  Whnrncliffe.  Yorkshire.  F.ng..  only  son 
of  Edward  Wortley  and  lady  Mary.  When  very  young  he  ran  away  from  Westminster 
school  repeatedly. 'gave  himself  up  to  the  loAvest  vices,  and  hired  himself  out  as  a  cabin 
IK>V  in  a  ship  sailing  for  Spain,  where  he  Avas  discovered  by  the  British  con>ul  at  Cadi/, 
and  restored  to  his  family.  He  was  then  committed  to  the  chaige  of  a  private  tutor 
wlio  obtained  for  him  an  appointment  to  a  public  office.  He  A\as  then  suit  to  travel  on 
the  continent  under  the  care  of  the  tutor,  and  while  abroad  he-  published  his  first  work, 
Reflecting  on  Hit,  Rite  and  Fntt  of  Ancient  Republics.  While  at  Paris  he  became  involved 
in  an  altercation  Avith  a  Jew  which  led  to  a  criminal  pi-o.-e-e-ution.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  married.  Avhile  still  underage,  a  woman  much  older  than  himself,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  deserted  her.  Notwithstanding  his  profligacy  !;,•  obtained  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment in  1847.  and  was  re-elected,  until  being  involved  in  debt  by  his  extravagance  lie 
was  forced  to  rc-ign.  He  again  Avent  abroad,  ncA-cr  returning  le>  England.  He  pro- 
ceeded first  to  Italy,  became  fl  convert  to  popery,  and  then  went  to  Egypt  where  he 
turned  Mohammedan.  He>,  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  Levant.  haxing  been  in 
the  me. in  time  disinherited  by  his  parents,  but  Avas  on  his  Avay  back  to  England  A\  h-  n  he 
died  at  Padua.  Besides  the  tract  before  mentioned  he  wrote  another,  entitled  Ai>  QtOfB-t 
iintti'im  into  thi:  Canae  of  FJurt/i  >t'/n /.•<'«.  and  contributed  some  papers  to  the  Philosophical 
7'rnii-uf/ff'iiK.  His  tract  on  Ancient  Republics  Avas  claimed  as  the  productiem  of  Mr. 
Foster,  his  tutor. 

MONTAGU,  ELIZABETH  ROBINSON,  1720-1800:  b.  York.  Eng. ;  was  married  in 
1742  to  Edwarel  Montagu,  grandson  of  the  first  earl  of  Sandwich,  who  on  his  death  left 
her  a  large  fortune.  With  abundance  of  wealth,  and  possessing  literary  talent,  sho 
became  a  leader  in  London  society,  and  her  residence  Avas  the  favoriic  resort  of  literary 
persons  For  several  years  she  gave  annual  dinners  on  May-day  to  the  chinuiey-SAvet ps 
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of  Loutlon.  She  wrote  three  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  published  in  lord  Lyttleton's  work 
by  that  name,  and  an  Exxay  »n  the  Writiityx  and  Ge/tina  of  Hhakespeai-n,  compared  trith 
the  Greek  a/id  French  Dramatic  Poets.  She  is  well  known  by  her  correspondence  in  4 
vols. 

MOTi  TAGTJ,  LADY  MARY  WORTLEY,  was  eldest  daughter  of  Evelyn,  earl,  and  after- 
wards (1715)  duke  of  Kingston.  She  was  born  about  1690,  and  is  said  to  have  received 
a  classical  education.  When  only  eight  years  of  age  she  was  introduced  by  her  father 
to  the  famous  Kit-Cat  dub.  and  fonr.ally'admitted  a  member.  Her  fond  pleasure-lov- 
ing father  allowed  her  to  educate  herself.  She  rs  even  said  to  have  taught  herself  Latin. 
She  became  attached  to  Mr.  E.  Wortley  Montagu,  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons, 
whose  cousin,  Charles  Montagu,  was  created  earl  of  Halifax,  and  appointed  first  lord  of 
the  treasury,  by  George  I.  As  the  match  was  disapproved  of  by  the  families,  she  was 
obliged  to  elope  before  she  could  marry  him.  On  the  accession  of  George  I.  she  came 
to  London  with  her  husband,  who  was  a  whig.  Lady  Mary's  beauty  and  wit  attracted 
universal  admiration  at  court.  She  was  in  habits  of  familiar  acquaintance  with  Addi- 
son  and  Pope,  the  latter  becoming  her  enthusiastic  admirer,  and  writing  "flames  and 
rapuircs"  for  her.  until  his  passion  "came  to  a  climax  in  an  impertinence,  and  was  extin- 
guished by  a.  box  on  the  ear,  or  some  such  rebuff."  In  1716  Mr.  Wortley  Montagu  was 
luted  ambassador  to  Constantinople.  He  was  accompanied  by  lady  Mary,  who,  ou 
her  journey,  and  during  her  residence  in  the  Levant,  wrote  the  well-known  Letters, 
which  form  one  of  the  most  delightful  books  in  our  language.  The  weaknesses  of  a 
somewhat  vain  and  capricious  temper  fade  into  forgetfulness,  when  we  remember 
the  strong  sense,  enlightened  courage,  and  generous  perseverance  which  introduced  into 
Europe  the  practice  of  inoculation,  which  she  witnessed  in  Turkey.  She  had  so  much 
faith  in  its  safety,  that  she  tried  it  first  on  her  own  son.  See  IXOCULATIOX.  After  her 
return  to  England  she  fixed  her  residence  at  Twickenham,  and  renewed  her  intimacy 
with  Pope.  But  political  soon  led  to  personal  differences,  and  these  resulted  in  one  of  the 
most  Famous  literary  feuds  of  the  18th  century.  The  immediate  occasion  of  it  was  the 
publication  by  lady  Mary  of  her  Town,  Eclogues.  She  was  fiercely  assailed  by  both 
Swift  and  Pope,  and  was  not  slow  to  retaliate.  In  1737  she  left  her  country  and  her 
husband  (for  reasons  that  are  not  known),  and  lived  for  many  years  in  Italy,  chiefly  at 
I,  ivero,  in  the  province  of  Venice.  Her  husband  died  in  1761.  At  the  request  of  her 
daughter,  afterwards  wife  of  the  earl  of  Bute,  she  returned  to  England,  where  she  died 
21  Aug.,  1762.  A  collected  edition  of  her  works,  with  life,  was  published  by  her 
great-grandson,  the  late  lord  Wharucliffe,  in.  1836,  of  which  a  third  edition  appeared  in 
1861. 

MONTAGUE,  a  co.  in  n.  Texas,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Red  river,  which  separates 
it  from  the  Indian  territory,  and  drained  by  the  Deuton  fork  of  Trinity  river,  and  by 
Clear  creek;  850  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  11,257—11.162  of  American  birth.  The  soil  in  the 
vicinity  of  Red  river  is  good.  Cattle  raising  is  the  chief  business.  Co.  seat,  Montague. 

MONTAGUE,  CHARLES.     See  HALIFAX,  EARL  OF,  ante. 

MONTA.IONE,  a  t.  in  n.  Italy,  near  the  sea,  about  25  m.  s.w  of  Florence,  having 
mineral  springs  celebrated  for  their  medicinal  properties;  pop.  10,550.  It  is  in  a  province 
of  the  same  name. 

MONTAIGNE,  MICHEL  EYQUEM  DE,  a  distinguished  French  moral  philosopher,  was 
b.  in  153  >.  at  his  paternal  home  of  Montaigne,  in  Perigord.  In  accordance  with  hi.s 
f.ith  r's  eccentric  ideas  on  education,  he  was  taught,  and  suffered  only  to  speak  Latin 
from  his  earliest  infancy,  in  consequence  of  which  he  acquired  such  a  perfect  mastery 
over  the  language,  that  when,  in  his  tenth  year,  he  entered  the  college  of  Bordeaux,  his 
master-;.  Grouciii,  Buchanan,  and  Muivt,  were  almost  afraid  to  address  him.  On  the 
expiration  of  his  course  of  studies,  which  were  directed  to  law,  he  received,  in  1554,  the 
appointment  of  councilor  in  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux;  but  being  possessed  of  ample 
m  'Jins.  and  having  no  inclination  for  a  public  life,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
various  schools  of  Greek  and  Roman  philosophy;  and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  com- 
pliance with  whose  wish  he  had  made  a  translation  of  the  natural  theology  of  Ray- 
mund-is  Sebondus  (Paris,  1569),  he  retired  to  his  ancestral  estate,  where  lie  lived  in 
:ient  during  the  terrible  season  of  religious  oppression  which  desolated  France  for 
so  many  years.  During  this  period,  1580.  he  composed  the  first  two  books  of  his 
celebrated  KX#/I/'*,  the  third  portion  of  which  appeared  in  1588,  after  his  return  from  an 
extensive-course  of  travels,  which  he  had  undertaken  partly  to  escape  from  the  plague, 
and  partly  for  the  improvement  of  his  own  health,  and  during  which  he  visited  Rome, 
and  was  received  with  signal  favor  by  the  pope.  Montaigne's  /,'«"/*.  although  not  con- 
ceived in  the  spirit  of  a  believing  Christian,  or  marked  by  the  reticence  and  delicacy  of 
expression  which  modern  refinement  demands,  are  very  extraordinary  pioducrions.  not 
only  for  the  learning  and  sound  reasoning  which  they  manifest,  but  also  for  the  frank  and 
liberal  tone  in  which  social  questions  are  discussed,  notwithstandingthatthe  author  wrote 
at  a  period  when  religious  differences  and  party  feelings  blinded  the  judgments  of  men. 
Montaigne's  ethics  were  those  of  Seneca  and  the  other  philosophers  of  ancient  times,  whoso 
works  lie  had  so  thoroughly  mastered:  and,  judged  from  our  point  of  view,  his  morality  is 
that  of  a  virtuous  pagan  merely ;  but  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  turmoil  of  civil  war,  and  th« 
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Consequent  disorganization  of  society,  together  with  the  low  ebb  of  literature  in  France  at 

that  period,  we  mast  do  justice  to  the  Limit  merit  of  the  writer,  find  the  influences  for 
good  which  his  writings  exerted.  Montaigne  \v;is  a  constant,  and  occasionally  a  suc- 
cessful mediator  between  the  party  of  Henry  of  Navarre  and  that  of  the  Guises,  and 
stood  in  relations  of  friendship  with  men  of  all  creeds.  He  died  in  1092  as  an  avowed 
member  of  the  Church  of  Home,  in  \\lmse  doctrines  lie  professed  implicit,  faith,  notwith- 
standing the  sceptical  bias  which  he  had  through  life  been  at  no  pains  to  conceal. 
[Numerous  editions  have  appeared  of  hi:,  lout's,  among  which  we  mav  instance  tlio-c  of 
De  Co.-te  (3  vols.  Hag.  1727).  and  Victor  Leclcrc  (Paris,  18:20).  Nearly  200  years  after 
his  death,  the  discovery  was  made  at  Montaigne  of  the  MS.  of  his  travels,  which  was 
was  published  at  Paris  in  1774  under  the  title  of  ,!<>nn,,^  <!<•  I'"./".'/''  (!<•  M.  >'>  M.  en  Itniiv 
par  la  Suinise  et  I'Attemagne.  Translations  of  the  Exxuix  exist  in  almost  all  the  European, 
languages;  the  best  English  translation  is  thai  by  Cotton.  The  best  biographies  of  Mon- 
taigne fire  by  Griiu  (Paris,  1855);  Payeu  (Paris,  1856);  and  Bayle  St.  John  (Loud.  1857). 

MONTALCI'NO,  a  t.  in  the  province  of  Siena,  Central  Italy,  22  m.  s.s.e.  of  the  town 
of  Siena,  stands  on  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  valleys,  and  enjoys  a  fine  equable  climate. 
Pop.  7,540.  The  wine  of  Montalciuo  is  in  high  repute  throughout  Tuscan}-. 

MONTALEMBERT,  CHARLES  FORBES,  Comte  de,  was  b.  in  April  1810  of  an  ancient 
family  of  Poitou.  His  father  was  created  a  peer  of  France  under  the  Restoration,  and 
for  a  considerable  time  was  minister  of  the  French  court  in  Sweden.  His  moMnT  w  .s 
of  the  Scottish  family  of  Forbes,  to  which  circumstance  may  be  ascribed  Montalembert's 
remarkable  familiarity  with  the  English  language,  and  his  inlimal"  knowledge  and 
strong  admiration  of  the  social  and  political  institutions  of  England.  Although  his 
more  advanced  studies  were  carried  on  in  the  university  of  Paris,  a  considerable  part 
of  his, youth  was  spent  in  Sweden;  and  the  first  work  by  which  he  was  brought  into 
notice,  was  a  pamphlet  on  Sweden,  which  he  published  in  his  nineteenth  year.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  Montalembert  succeeded  to  his  honors,  and  to  his  seat  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peers.  But  his  earliest  public  appearance  was  in  what  may  be  truly  considered  as 
the  great  labor  of  his  life,  a  joint  effort  in  which  he  associated  himself  with  the  Abbe 
Lacordaire  (q.v.)  and  other  friends,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  the  recent 
charter,  by  establishing  a  free  school  for  Catholic  education,  independent,  as  well  of  the 
university,  as  of  all  other  state  influence.  An  attempt  ou  the  part  of  the  police  to  inter- 
fere arbitrarily  with  this  project,  became  the  subject  of  a  trial  before  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  which  Montalembert  rendered  memorable  by  his  first  speech,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  upon  record,  antl  a  clear  foreshadowing,  not  alone  of  the  eloquence,  but  of  the 
bold  and  uncompromising  earnestness  in  the  cause  of  his  church  and  of  the  common 
interests  of  religious  liberty,  which  have  constantly  characterized  his  later  career.  Of 
the  struggle  of  the  Catholic  party  in  France  against  what  they  regarded  as  the  arbitrary 
monopoly  of  education  which  was  claimed  for  the  university,  Montalembert  was  for 
many  years  the  leader  and  champion;  and  in  the  various  works  in  the  preparation  of 
which  he  employed  all  his  leisure  from  public  duties,  his  Life  <>f  >V.  Elisabeth  of  Hungary, 
his  Life  and  Times  of  St.  Annelm,  and,  above  ail.  in  an  appeal  On  the  Duty  of  CaiAdttcs  on 
the  Question  of  Freedom,  of  Education,  which  he  wrote  during  a  visit  to  the  island  of 
Madeira  for  the  recovery  of  his  '  ealth  in  1843,  he  never  ceased  to  advocate  the  same 
principles.  After  the  revolution  of  1848,  Montalembert,  true  to  his  former  pr>fe  sions, 
was  one  of  the  first  of  his  party  to  accept  of  the  new  state  of  things,  and  to  use  tiie 
actual  means  at  his  disposal  for  the  furtherance  of  the  views  which  he  had  consistently 
advocated.  He  was  elected  member  of  the  national,  and  afterwards  of  the  legislative 
assembly;  and  for  a  time  contrived,  while  he  continued  the  same  line  of  policy  as  iviiar.ls 
church  interests,  to  give  a  general  support  to  the  government  of  Louis  Na;>ol"on  as  presi- 
dent of  the  republic.  His  first  break  with  that  government  was  on  the  question  of  the 
proposed  confiscation  of  the  Orleans  property;  and  after  the  coup  d'  etut  of  December, 
the  breach  became  irreconcilable.  From  that  time,  Montalembert  continued  to  be;  the 
implacable  assailant  of  the  arbitrary  repres.--.ion  of  public  opinion  which  characterized 
some  measures  of  Napoleon  III. ;  and  the  brilliant  and  enthusiastically  admiring  pictures, 
which  in  his  Political  Future  of  England,  he  has  drawn  of  its  social  and  political  institu- 
tions, derive  much  of  their  vigor  from  the  covert  but  palpable  contrast  with  the  condition 
of  France  which  points  them  all.  Besides  numerous  articles  contributed  by  him  to  the 
Jtenu^  des  Denx  Mondes,  the  Encyclopedic  Catholiqi/e,  and  the  Correspondent,  he  also  wrote: 
L'AvenirpolitiquedeVAnrileterre  (1855);  Le.a  Maine*  d? Occident  depute  St.  Benoit  jtmqu'  d 
St.  Bernard  (1860— 67):  English  translation,  5  vols.  1861—67);  Une  Nation  in  th  nil,  la 
Pologne  en  1861;  L'Eglise  tibre  dan*  I' Etut  libre  (1863);  Le  Pape  et  la  Poloyne  (1864),  etc. 
He  died  Mar.  13,  1870.  See  Memoir  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  2  vols.  (1872). 

MOXTALEMBERT,  MARC  RENE,  Marquis  de.  1714-1800;  b.  and  educated  in 
Angouleme;  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  18.  and  while  engaged  in  military  service 
made  a  specialty  of  scientific  study,  and  in  1747  became  a  member  of  the  academy 
of  sciences  of  Paris.  In  1751  he  constructed  foundries  at  Rouelle  for  cannon  of 
larger  caliber  than  previously  used,  which  were  employed  in  the  seven  years'  war  (1756 
-(5:5).  in  which  he  was  Lreneral  in  the  service  of  Sweden  and  Russia  He  aided  Todleben 
in  the  capture  of  Berlin  in  1760.  and  the  following  year  had  finished  a  great  work 
on  fortifications,  which  he  was  about  to  publish,  when  the  French  minister,  Choiseul, 
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interdicted  the  publication  in  order  to  have  it  for  the  sole  benefit  of  France.  Ho  became 
the  chief  military  engineer  of  France,  and  his  systems  proved  superior  to  all  others.  In 
1771.)  he  constructed  a  fort  of  wood  on  the  Isle  d'Au;  -which  was  found  to  have  wonder- 
ful resistance  i:i  proportion  to  its  cost.  At  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution 
Mirabcau  undertook  to  make  him  inspector-general  of  the  fortifications  of  France,  but 
his  rank  was  a  bar-sinister.  In  1792  the  French  war  office,  under  Carnot,  purchased  liia 
collection  of  models,  and  he1  became  the  trusted  adviser  of  that  minister.  He  lived  to 
see  his  inventions  and  theories,  following  in  general  the  system  of  Yauhan,  adopted  in 
France  and  throughout  Europe,  after  many  years  of  almost  contemptuous  opposition. 
His  main  work  is  l-'ortificntimi.  ]nrin.inlic/i.lniri!,  11  quarto  vols.,  1776-78;  re-edited  and 
published  in  1793  under  the  title  ol  L' Art  defenaif  superwr  n  V<irt  d  Voffeiisif.  lie  was 
author  also  of  many  memoirs  on  various  subjects,  of  poems,  and  of  comedies. 

MOXTALYAN.  JUAX  PF.HEZ  DE,  1602-38.  b.  Madrid.  He  received  instruction 
and  assistance  from  the  famous  dramatic  writer  Lope  de  Vega,  to  whom  he  became 
greatly  attached,  and  whont  he  adopted  as  his  model  in  almost  everything.  Like  his 
master,  he  entered  the  priesthood,  and  accepted  an  office  in  the  inquisition.  At  the  age 
of  30  he  had  written  36  dramas,  and  in  1636  the  number  had  increased  to  60.  The 
construction  was  flimsy  and  the  execution  careless.  One  of  his  last  works  was  an 
extravagant  panegyric,  in  1636.  on  his  friend  and  instructor.  His  intense  and  incessant 
study  had  now  begun  to  affect  his  brain,  and  he  soon  fell  into  a  state  of  imbecility, 
which  continued  till  his  death.  His  collected  dramatic  works  appeared  in  16o8-39,  and 
were  reprinted  in  1653. 

MONTA'NA,  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  formed  in  1864,  extending  from  lat,  45° 
to  49'  n.,  and  long.  104J  to  116°  west.  It  is  mostly  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
and  is  bounded,  n.  by  British  America,  w.  by  Washington  and  Idaho,  s.  by  Wyoming, 
e.  by  Dakota.  Its  average  length  is  470  m."  its  average  breadth  275  m.,  and  its  area 
143.776  sq  in  ,  or  /2. 016,640  acres,  of  which,  in  1870,  84,674  were  under  cultivation. 
Montar;,.  has  grea.  mineral  wealth,  not  yet  fully  taken  advantage  of,  including  gold, 
silver,  .rniena,  cooper,  coal,  and  precious  stones.  Its  yield  of  bullion  in  1866  was  valued 
at  $lfr,500,OpO;  in"  1874,  $4,000,000.  It  is  exceedingly  well  watered,  the  chief  rivers 
heing  '1^  .Missouri  and  Yellowstone,  with  their  affluents,  and  the  Columbia.  Montana 
&  well  adapted  for  grazing.'  Pop.  '70,  20.595,  besides  22,486  tribal  Indians. 

UOXTANA  (ante),  a  territory  of  the  United  States  formed  from  parts  of  Idaho  and 
I'akoca;  pop.  '80,  39,157—27,642  of  American  birth,  3,689  colored,  1737  Chinese,  and 
1750  Indians  and  half-breeds.  Irs  surface  is  rough  and  mountainous,  the  main  range  of 
'Ciio  'Jocky  mountains  entering  the  w.  portion  from  the  n.,  and  extending  200  m.  s.e.  in 
that  section;  thence  changing  their  direction  and  trending  toward  the  w.  boundary,  where 
they  join  the  Bitter  Root  mountains.  In  the  e.  portion  are  the  Little  Rockies,  Little 
Bear,  Bear's  Paw,  Kay-i-you,  Galiatin,  the  Belt  range  s.  of  the  great  falls  of  the  Mis- 
souri, the  Highwood  in  the  n.,  and  the  low -lying  Spoonbill,  with  many  dstached  spurs 
and  smooth-slooping  buttes.  This  mountainous  region  constitutes  about  two-fifths  of 
the  surface,  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  territory  from  n.  to  s.,  and  for  175  m.  e. 
of  tiio  w.  boundary,  the  general  elevation  being  much  less  in  the  n.  than  in  the  s.  portion. 
.Se*  ween  these  ranges  are  deep  divides  ;  .around  the  spurs  wind  beautiful  rivers;  and  pic- 
turesc  ue  caf.ons  separate  the  buttes.  In  the  s.  portion,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Yellowstone 
river  ihe  mountains  rise  11.000ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  wearing  a  crown  of  per- 
petua.  n::.v.  and  in  the  n.  beyond  the  Missouri,  the  mountain  tops  in  early  autumn  are 
clothe  I  ni  ,  bVie  of  the  sky,  mingled  with  the  purity  of  the  snow,  visible  for  many 
miles  over  "evd,  treeless  plains.  Away  from  the  strictly  mountainous  portion  there  are 
solitary  ;ieaKs  of  basalt,  tuff,  and  other  volcanic  rock,  of  material  such  that  though  pre- 
senting ji  rocky  appearance,  or  one  of  great  solidity,  much  of  it  can  easily  be  cut  with  a 
knife.  In  the  crevasses  of  the  mountains,  however,  may  be  found  green  spots  bearing 
r>ine,  cedar  and  fir  trees,  and  susceptible  of  cultivation,  while  the  light-brown  grass  of 
the  plain  below,  brown  by  contrast  with  the  vivid  green  of  the  moister  soil,  furnishes 
nutritious  food  for  the  wandering  herds  marked  with  the  ranchman's  brand.  A  large 
proportion  of  its  vast  territory  is  taken  up  by  Indian  reservations,  24.156.800  acres  being 
held  in  reserve  for  them,  of  which  more  than  10,000,000  acres  are  thought  to  be  tillable 
land,  and  only  3,769  acres  is  under  cultivation.  Immense  prairies  and  bottom-lands, 
smooth,  rich,  and  green,  await  the  plowman,  untilled  and  unhabited.  The  print  of 
the  pony's  fleet  foot  is  the  only  mark  on  the  soil,  save  the  traces  of  n  vanished  "  tepee," 
or  the  high  stakes  supporting  ihe  canvas  shelf  which  holds  the  rattling  bones  of  a  dead 
Indian  ifr  his  aiiy  sepulcher. 

The  territory  contains  the  head-waters  of  the  Missouri,  the  Clarke's  fork  of  the 
Columbia  river,  and  the  Yellowstone,  a  tributary  of  the  Missouri,  giving  its-name  to  the 
celebrated  national  Yellowstone  park,  which  it  irrigates  and  beautifies.  These  rivers 
and  their  branches  permeate  the  entire  territory,  furnishing  natural  highways  for  the 
transportation  of  passengers  and  freight.  Of  the  branches  those  of  the  Missouri  are 
all  of  more  or  less  interest  on  account  of  their  association  with  late  Indian  troubles.  The 
Big  Horn,  the  Rose  Bud,  whose  valley  was  the  scene  of  Custer's  last  battle  with  the 
Dakotas  under  Sitting  Bull,  the  Powder,  Tongue,  etc.,  flow  into  the  Yellowstone,  and  the 
Marias,  Milk,  Muscleshell,  Big  Muddy,  Judith,  and  Poplar  rivers  flow  directly  into  the 
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Missouri.  The  Bitter  "Root  river  rises  in  the  w.,  flowing  n.,  sometimes  in  the  latter  por- 
tion called  tlie  Missoula.  The  Missouri,  rising  near  Gallatin  in  the  s.w.,  is  formed 
originally  of  tin-  Jefferson.  Madison,  and  Gallatin  rivers,  and  flows  n.e.  to  Helena,  follow- 
ing thence  an  e.  course;  to  B'nion  and  the  Dakota  line.  It  is  navigable  by  steamboats 
from  April  to  September  as  far  as  fort  I'enton.  '}!»:>  m.  from  the  boundary  line  of  Dakota, 
and  efforts  are  being  made  to  improve  I  lie  bed  of  the  stream  as  far  as  the  falls  between 
fort  Hcniou  and  Helena.  Government  appropriations  have  been  made  for  the  building 
of  dik'-s  to  keep  the  water  in  the  channel,  and  more  are  confidently  expected,  as  the 
Ira-lie  on  the  river  is  assuming  weighty  proportions.  It  is  a  difficult  and  tedious  work, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  material.  The  Yellowstone,  rising  in  Yellowstone  lake  in  n.w. 
Wyoming,  is  also  navigable  early  in  the  season,  and  even  BO  late  a-  Augll  it,  88  far  as  the 
buffalo  hunting  grounds,  1-300  in.  above  its  moutli.  The  Little  Missouri  crosses  the  s.e. 
corner,  entering  the  Missouri  in  Dakota. 

lu  its  geological  construction  the  azoic  formations  prevail  in  the  w.,  and  eastward 
first  the  Jurassic  appears,  next  the  cretaceous,  and  near  the  Dakota  line  the  tertiary. 
Along  the  base  of  tlie  mountains  are  beds  of  Jurassic  and  carboniferous  rocks.  Potsdam 
sandstone  and  brick-making  clay  are  abundant,  and  there  18  some  granite.  Hale  i,  found 
in  large  quantities  in  the  p'acer-mining  districts.  In  all  sectioi.s  the,  strata  are.  much 
broken,  and  present  formations  of  almo>t  every  geoh.gie  age.  The  plains,  which  at  the 
month  of  the  Yellowstone  are  2.010  ft.  above  tiie  level  of  the  sea,  rise  gradually  to  4.('!)1 
ft.  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  the  elevation  of  the  valleys  varying  from  3,000  to  5,000 
feet.  The  cretaceous  strata  in  the  n.  yield  coal  of  the  best  quality,  which  is  mined  in  the 
vicinity  of  Banuack,  Helena,  Virginia,  Deer  Lodge,  and  Benton,  and  there  are  evidences 
of  its  presence  on  the  Missouri,  Musclcshell,  and  Yellowstone.  All  kinds  of  pet  refac- 
tions are  found  near  the  Missouri,  .snails,  Mnkes,  sea-serpents,  buffaloes'  bones,  wood,  etc. 

Its  most  important  mineral  wealth  is  in  its  vast  deposits  of  gold  and  silver,  which  are 
mined  in  every  method  from  the  modern  scientific  machinery  of  qi;arl/-cnishing  and 
hydraulic  mining,  to.  the  homely  pan  of  the  original  ''honest  miner,"  with  his  little  retort 
and  crucible,  quicksilver  and  r  niirh  shii.r  boxes,  vexed  and  worried  by  drought  and 
flood.  Gold  was  first  discovered  on  a  small  creek  w.  of  the  main  divide  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  in  1852,  contiguous  to  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Deer  Ledge.  In  1861 
the  first  mine  was  opened,  and  in  18(>)  the  first  quart/,  mill  was  erected.  The  principal 
quart/,  mines  are  near  Argenta,  Bannack,  and  Helena,  and  the  hitter  place,  and  Virginia 
are  the  great  mining  centers.  The  Barker  silver  mines,  60  m.  from  Fort  Benton,  have 
been  i-ecently  opened,  and  large  quantities  of  ore  were  sent  down  the  river  to  Omaha  to 
be  assayed  in  the  autumn  of  1880.  Iron  and  coal,  lignite,  copper,  and  petroleum  are 
found. 

In  the  e.  section  there  is  much  controversy  as  to  which  is  the  more  susceptible  to 
cultivation,  the  bench  or  the  bottom  lands,  experiments  having  been  made  by  the  mili- 
tary and  other  residents  along  the  rivers;  but.  subject  to  certain  conditions  of  season  and 
locality,  either  level  has  been  found  to  be  productive,  furnishing  excellent  wheat  land, 
and  fine  crops  of  turnips  and  the  hardier  vegetables  are  raised  with  very  little  labor. 
Groves  of  cottonwool!,  resembling  the  birch  trees  of  the  east,  ash,  and  hickory  grow  on 
the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  furnishing  fuel  for  the  steamers,  being  cut  by  a  solitary  wood- 
man, and  laid  ready  in  long  piles.  It  also  supplies  a  convenient  medium  of  exchange 
•whereby  the  proprietor  of  tlie  wood-yard  procures  his  whisky,  canned  vegetables,  and 
clothing.  Thickets  of  willows  are  common,  in  which  the  tourist  searches,  frequently 
with  success,  for  "diamond  willow,"  the  favorite  wood  for  walking-sticks.  At  the  Coal 
Banks,  85  m.  from  Fort  Benton,  a  new  government  freight  station,  there  is  an  elegant 
park  laid  out  in  serpentine  paths,  anil  furnish. -d  with  rustic  seats  by  the  industry  of  the 
soldiers  in  leisure  hours.  Previous  to  the  severe  winier  of  1SS1,  the  bunch,  buffalo,  and 
grama  grass  -..-ere  sufficient  food  for  stock  throughout  the  year,  and  it  was  not  considered 
necessary  to  provide  shelter,  but  in  that  year  the  snow  blocked  all  the  roads  for  weeks 
at  a  time,  cutting  off  all  communication  between  principal  points,  and  the  thermometer 
registered  59°  below  zero  at  Fort  Benton.  Poor  cottonwood  sold  at  x!5  per  cord,  and 
coal  was  1  ct.  per  lb.  In  ordinary  times  a  military  leleirraph  gives  all  the  facilities  for 
rapid  communication  as  far  n.  as  Fort  Benton.  The  climate  is  subject  to  great  varia- 
tions; in  a  journey  of  150  m.  a  traveler  may  start  in  a  linen  duster  and  arrive  in  a  fur 
coat,  and  a  November  sun  shines  with  as  much  intensity  as  in  July.  Hay  is  made  on 
the  river  bottom  lands  and  carried  into  the  interior,  but  little  is  required,  except  at  the 
forts,  and  barns  are  little  needed,  the  hay  being  stacked  on  the  open  prairie.  Untoward 
circumstances  have  <Mii<pi|vd  to  cau-e  the  failure1  of  crops  in  certain  seasons,  but  in  the 
w.  the  Prickly  Pear,  Gallatin,  and  Bitter  Root  valleys,  and  in  the  n.  the  valley  of  the 
Teton  and  Sun  River  valley  present  a  region  unsurpassed  for  agricultural  advantages. 
In  the  Bitter*  Root  valley,  called  the  Garden  Valley  of  Montana,  splendid  apples  (which 
sold  at  Fort  Benton  in  1880  for  :>0  cts.  per  lb.)  and  plums  are  raised,  $20.000  worth  of 
trees  being  imported  annually  from  Xew  York  nurseries.  Potatoes  are  raided  weighing 
2i  Ibs.,  9x10  in.  in  sixe.  This  is  a.  pleasant  prospect  for  the  country,  the  n.  and  e. 
depending  principally  on  canned  vegetables  from  the  states.  The  valley  lying  n.and  s. 
of  Fort  Owen  is  3,284  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  80  m.  long,  varying  from  5  to 
10  m.  in  width.  The  soil  is  a  rich  dark  loam.  In  addition  to  tbe  main  stream,  many 
tributaries  flow  down  from  the  mountains.  Cottonwood  and  pine  trees  grow  to  a  height, 
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the  former  of  70  ft.  and  the  latter  of  150  feet.  The  Missoula  valley  is  15  m.  -wide  for  30 
m.,  h  veil  wooded,  and  has  a  moderate  climate.  Prickly  Pear  valley,  from  5  to  15  m. 
vide  and  £0  in.  long,  with  beautiful  smooth  meadows,  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Helena.  The 
valley  of  the  Tetnn'is  from  2  to  (i  m.  vide,  with  bordering  table-lands  75  ft.  above  the 
valley  level,  and  is  within  ea-y  distance  of  Fort  Benton.  Deer  Lodge  valley  is  5,000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  40  m.  long  and  about  12  m.  vide,  with  a  central  stream 
flowing  through  it,  and  rivulets  running  down  from  the  mountains  on  either  side.  Sim 
Hirer  valley  is  from  1  to  8  m.  vide.  The  stream  is  rather  swift,  and  from  the  "cross- 
ing," on  (he  road  from  Fort  Benton  to  Helena,  the  valley  is  about  5  m.  wide  for  25  miles. 
The  limner  is  cottonwood  and  ash.  The  Judith  basin  is  50  in.  vide  and  80m.  long, 
and  is  traversed  by  the  Judith  river  and  3  tributaries,  West  Fork,  South  Fork,  and  Big 
Spring  creek.  In  "the  area,  between  these  valleys  are  extensive  cattle  ranges,  taken  up 
by  residents  of  the  towns,  and  visited  semi-annually.  The  bright-winged  grasshopper, 
gay  and  harmless,  is  found  skipping  about  on  the  plains,  resembling  the  little  butterflies 
of  "the  states.  Butler  is  found  to  lie  the  most  lucrative  product  of  the  farm;  150  Ibs.  a 
week  vere  made  in  1880  by  the  owner  of  from  40  to  60  cows.  It  sold  at  50  cts.  per  }\i. 
Prices  for  tho  necessaries  of  life  approach  nearer  to  those  of  the  east  than  they  did  ia 
A'irginia  City  in  IStil,  when  flour  sold  for  rtlOO  in  gold  per  sack  of  100  Ibs.  The  pay  of 
laborers  on  ranches  is  #85  a  mouth;  in  the  winter  §30.  Timber  is  most  abundant  in  the 
n.v.,  particularly  along  the  Flalhead  and  Kootenay  rivers. 

Aside  from  the  fascination  of  tiie  gold  and  silver  mines,  which  draws  the  prospector 
thitherward,  the  natural  scenery  of  the  territory  attracts  the  tourist  who  seeks  a  new  sen- 
sa;i"a.  The  Utah  Northern  railroad  is  creeping  slowly  but  surely  from  the  Union 
Pai'iiie  into  tin.:  In-art  of  the  mining  district,  to  Dillon  and  beyond,  and  millions  of  dol- 
lar.-'worth  of  freight  lies  at  the  terminus  awaiting  transportation,  while  in  the  season 
sfcr.m  boats,  some  owned  by  the  government  and  carrying  the  U.  S.  mail,  others  owned 
by  private  parties  (some  of  "them  realizing  a  profit  of  $200.000  in  10  years),  crowded  with 
freight  and  passengers,  steam  up  the  Missouri  from  Bismarck,  D.  T.,  to  Fort  Benton, 
stopping  at  the  Indian  agencies  of  Poplar  Creek,  the  inhabited  point  nearest  the  British 
Po-  essions,  Wolf  Point,  Fort  Berthoid,  and  Fort  Buford,  in  their  sinuous  course  p-irt- 
ing  company  with  steamboats  which  go  up  the  Yellowstone,  the  point  where  the  rivers 
divide  resembling  the  separation  of  the  Monongahela  and  Alleghany  rivers  at  Pilt.sburg. 
In  ascending  the  river  numerous  abandoned  forts  are  passed,  and  trading-posts  and 
Indian  encampments.  Under  the  banks,  which  rise  from  000  to  800  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  river,  the  boat  may  tie  up  for  the  night.  The  scenery  is  extraordinary:  it  is  grand 
rather  than  charming.  It  silences,  hushes,  commands  admiration:  it  is  after  awhile 
monotonous,  but  never  trivial.  These  towering  heights,  these  frowning  parapets  and 
stern  dividing  walls,  are  scarcely  more  enduring  than  the  drifting  sand-bars  in  the  riv- 
er's bed.  They  crumble  and  form  again  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  slowly  van- 
ishing monuments  of  distant  ages.  Above  the  Yellowstone  the  river  is  narrow  but  the 
scenery  is  more  varied,  forming  itself  into  castles  and  m 'diieval  architecture.  At  Fort 
Benton  coaches  take  the  passengers  into  the  mining  region.  The  months  of  April,  May, 
June,  and  July  are  the  best  to  ascend  the  river;  later  the  water  is  so  low  that  much  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  journey  must  be  by  coaches.  At  any  point  on  the  river  herds  of 
buffaloes  may  be  seen  winding  around  the  buttes  or  crossing  the  stream  in  the  steamer's 
pa;h.  In  June,  1880,  between  Fort  Peck  and  Paradise  valley,  it  was  estimated  that 
20.000  were  seen  in  one  day;  on  another  day  500.000.  Deer  and  antelope  seek  the  river 
in  the  morning.  The  national  park,  at  the  head  of  the  Yellowstone,  which  is  partly  in 
this  territory,  contains  geysers,  thermal  and  mineral  springs;  hot  springs  are  also  found 
s.  of  the  Main  Divide.  Flathead  lake,  80  m.  long  and  14 'm.  wide,  lies  in  the  n.w.  por- 
tion, in  the  region  of  the  Flathead  and  Bannack  Indians.  The  Flathead  river  is  its  out- 
let. It  has  dense  forests  of  heavy  timber,  pine,  tamarack,  and  fir  growing  to  the  edge 
of  the  lake,  except  on  the  extreme  n.,  which  is  open  grassy  prairie,  with  much  tillable 
land. 

Wolves  are  often  met  on  the  prairie;  grizzly  bears,  badgers,  mink,  otter,  and  marten 
are  found  in  the  forests,  and  beavers  build  their  cabins  on  the  river  banks.  The  Indians 
start  on  the  annual  hunt,  with  all  their  tribe  and  appurtenances,  about  the  middle  of 
October,  and  may  be  seen  traveling  for  long  distances  over  the  plains,  fording  streams 
and  climbing  mountains.  They  tan  the  skins  of  buffaloes  and  trade  them  for  whisky, 
sugar,  flour,  tea,  and  canned  vegetables,  and  strip  up  the  flesh  into  jerked  meat,  or  chop 
it  into  pemmican  for  winter  subsistence.  Whitefish,  salmon,  and  trout  are  plenty  in  the 
streams;  bulberries,  which  resemble  red  currants,  grow  by  the  rivers,  and  wild  straw- 
berries grow  near  Helena,  ripening  as  late  as  November. 

In  the  larger  towns  the  manufacturing  productions  .are  rapidly  increasing;  the  cost 
of  transporting  machinery,  making  the  price  of  manufactured  articles  higher  than  that 
of  the  same  articles  imported  from  the  states,  has  retarded  the  growth  of  industries,  but 
flour,  meal,  lumber,  jewelry,  tinware,  and  bricks  are  largely  manufactured,  and  malt 
liquors  are  made.  The  steam  quartz  mills,  used  principally  for  gold,  and  steam  saw- 
mills, are  a  good  investment.  Bricks  and  logs  are  used  for  building.  Freight  transpor- 
tation, trade  with  the  Indians,  and  that  which  comes  over  the  Canadian  line,  are  the 
channels  of  commercial  prosperity.  Hardship  and  peril  have  accompanied  the  pioneer 
in  mining,  agricultural  pursuits,  gambling,  cr  legitimate  trade,  and  the  transition  from 
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the  lawlessness  which  compelled  the  organisation  of  the  "  Vigilantes,"  who  adminis- 
tered  justice  \vitliout  fear  or  favor,  into  a  respect  for  individual  rights,  uninfluenced  by 
sectional  feeling,  is  slow  and  painful,  but  within  a  few  years  the  most  noted  resorts  of 
the  border  rutlian  have  become  peaceful  places  of  abode,  and  boards  of  trade  have  taken 
the  place  of  gambliag-houaee. 

There  are  several  national  batiks,  2  having  been  established  at  Fort  Bcnton  in  1880, 
and  a  large  number  of  private  banking-bouses.  South  of  the  Yellowstone  is  the  i-c.-cr- 
va'ion  ot  (he  Crow  Indians  and  the  new  Crow  agency;  in  the  w.  are  the  Fhuhcads  and 
Bannacks;  in  the  n.  and  e.  are  the  Elaekfeet,  Pend  Oreilles,  Gros  Ventres,  Assinil'oins. 
Piegans.  and  Sioux,  all  of  whom  are  friendly  under  certain  conditions.  Education, 
religious  and  secular,  has  as  yet  made,  only  a  beginning,  but,  almost  every  M-ttleiii<  nt  !.as 
a  religious  society,  almost  every  village  a  newspaper,  and  nearly  every  town  2  or  more 
churches.  Missionaries  are  making  great .efforts  to  establish  schools  at  the  Indian  agen- 
cies; they  have  2  hoarding  schools  and  4  day  schools,  and  1  will  be  opened  by  tl;e  Con- 
gregational denomination  the  present  season  at  Poplar  Creek.  It  is  said  that  there  are 
142  professional  seouls  among  the  Montana  Indians,  but  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
and  constantly  employed.  Wild  Elk,  is  a  Portuguese.  Ministers  of  the  Methodist. 
Roman  Catholic,  Episcopal,  and  Congregational  order  suffer  gnat  deprivation  and 
fatigue  in  order  to  establish  opportunities  for  religious  instruction,  and  their  ( ilV"  tss<  in 
likely  to  he  well  rewarded.  The  Roman  Catholics  meet  with  great  encouragement  among 
the  Indians,  with  whose  language  they  make  themselves  acquainted.  The  professions 
are  well  represented,  and  find  ample  field. 

The  territory  has  over  90  secular  schools.  It  is  organized  into  districts,  and  Deer 
Lodge,  Virginia,  and  Helena  have  graded  schools.  Helena  lias  a  Roman  Catholic  con- 
vent' of  higli  reputation  as  a  seminary  for  young  ladies;  there  are  also  a  number  of  pri- 
vate schools  in  the  territory,  and  many  libraries  annually  rcceivirg  large  additions.  The 
town  of  Helena  was  burned  on  Jan.  9,  1874,  loss  $8^0.000,  1  ut  it  has  outgrown  all  ill 
effects  of  the  calamity.  Newspapers  are  published  in  9  out  of  the  12  counties,  in  7 
county-seats,  and  in  11  cities,  towns,  and  villages;  aggregate  circulation  over  14,000. 

The  territorial  government  meets  at  Helena  biennially,  and  consists  of  a  goverr.or, 
secretary  of  state,  district  attorney,  surveyor  general,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs, 
and  U.  8.  commissioner  and  treasurer,  all  appointed  by  the  U.  S.  government.  The 
delegate  to  congress  is  elected  by  the  people,  has  a  voice  in  the  deliberations  of  that  body 
but  no  vote;  the  county  officers  are  elected  by  the  people.  The  legislature  consists  of 
2  branches,  a  council  of  12  members,  and  a  house  of  representatives  of  26  members,  aij 
elected  by  the  popular  vote.  The  district  judge  of  the  U.  S.  district  court  and  2  a 
ate  justices  are  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States.  Its  chief  town  is  Hel- 
ena; other  important  towns  are  Virginia  City,  Deer  Lodge  City,  Fort  Benton  (commonly 
called  Benton  in  recent  years),  Bozemau,  Bannaek  Ci!jr,  Missoula,  Diamond  City,  and 
Radersburg.  The  penitentiary  is  at  Deer  Lodge.  Its  counties  are  Beaver  Head.  Cho- 
teau,  Custer,  Dawson,  Deer  Lodge,  Gallatin,  Jefferson,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Madi;on, 
Meagher,  Missoula,  and  a  new  county,  name  unknown.  It  has  12  postal  money-order 
offices,  and  23  signal  service  stations.  Capital,  Virginia  City. 

MO1NTAKELLT,  GIUSEPPE,  1818-62;  b.  in  Tuscany,  and  studied  law  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Pisa,  where  he  aftewards  became  professor  of  jurisprudence  and  commercial 
law.  "in  the  Italian  revol-.it.ion  of  1848  he  participated,  and  was  for  some  time  an  .Aus- 
trian prisoner.  From  that  time  until  Tuscany  became  a  part  of  Italy  (1860)  MontanelH 
took  a  very  active  share  in  the  tumultuous  political  movements  of  the  province,  though 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  compelled  to  remain  outside  its  boundaries,  lie  organ- 
ized secret  societies,  wrote  pamphlets  and  articles  for  the  press,  and  in  every  way  1:1  _<•>! 
on  the  cause  of  Italian  unity.  He  published  his  memoirs  in  1853.  wrote  a  number  of 
lyric  poems,  and  was  the  author  of  Cainma  and  adapter  of  an  Italian  version  of  Mtdee, 
both  tragedies  being  performed  with  Mme.  Ristori  in  the  title  roles. 

MON TANISTS.     See  MONTANUS,  ante. 

MONTA  NITS,  a  celebated  heresiarch  of  the  early  Christian  church,  was  a  Phrygian 
by  birth,  and  made  his  first  public  appearance  a  bout"  160  A.D.,  in  the  village  of  Ard'abar, 
on  the  confines  of  Phrygia  and  Mysia.  He  was  brought  up  in  heathenism,  but  embraced 
Christianity  with  all  the  fanaticaf  enthusiasm  for  which  his  countrymen  were  noted. 

Montanus's  standpoint  was.  in.  theory,  the  exact  opposite  of  that  occupied  by  the 
Gnostic  sects;  yet,  in  practice,  it  led  to  a  ^imilar  exclusiveness  and  sectarianism.  He 
believed  in  the  constancy  of  supernatural  p!u  noinena  iritliin  the  church.  The  miracu- 
lous clement,  particularly  the  prophetic  ecstasy,  was  not  removed;  on  the  contrary,  the 
necessity  for  it  was  greater  than  ever.  He  considered  those,  only  to  be  true  or  perfect 
Christians  who  possessed  the  inward  prophetic  illumnination  of  the  Holy  Spirit — they 
were  the  true  church;  and  the  more  highly  gifted  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  genuine 
successors  of  the  apostles,  in  preference  to  the  mere  outwardly  consecrated  bishops. 
Thus,  they  form  a  religious  aristocracy,  as  arrogant  as  the  Gnostics:  the  difference 
between  the  two  simply  being  that  the  Montanists  prided  themselves  on  a  kind  of 
inflamed  inspiration,  and  the  Gnostics  on  a  calm  and  serene  illumination  of  the  reason. 
Neither  party  wished  io  recede  from  the  Catholic  church,  but  rather  to  exist  as  an  esoteric 
body  within  its  pale.  It  was  persecution,  caused,  no  doubt,  by  their  own  insolent 
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obstinacy,  that  forced  them  into  a  sectarian  course.  Montanus  did  not  meddle  directly 
with  the  creed  of  the  church;  in  fact,  he  was  not  a  thinker,  nor  a  man  of  almost  any  impor- 
tance intellectually.  His  efforts  were  contined  to  stirring  up  the  Christians  generally  to 
fresh  religious  life — to  a  belief  in  a  fresh  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  !  At  first,  Mon- 
tanus contented  himself  with  predicting  fresh  persecutions,  exhorting  men  to  greater 
strictness  and  holiness  of  life,  and  announcing  judgments  to  come  upon  the  persecutors; 
but  his  idea  of  his  own  mission  afterwards  became  more  exalted,  and  he  claimed  to  be  in 
a  very  special  sense  a  prophet  of  God — the  organ  chosen  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  purify, 
dnlighten,  and  advance  the  church.  Among  the  things  on  which  the  Montanists  laid 
stress  was  an  ascetic  mode  of  life,  scorn  of  persecution,  and  love  of  martyrdom;  con- 
nected with  these,  and,  indeed,  flowing  from  them,  was  an  aversion  to  second  marriages, 
and  to  the  restoration  of  the  LAPSED  (q.v.).  Like  other  enthusiasts,  they  also  were  firm 
believers  in  the  near  approach  of  the  millennium  (q.v.)  and  in  the  personal  advent  of 
Christ.  Two  "  prophetesses,"  Priscilla  and  Maximilla.  were  associated  with  Moutanus 
in  his  work.  A  decree  for  the  expulsion  of  Mo'ntanus  and  his  followers  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  Catholic  church  was  issued  by  Eleutherus,  bishop  of  Rome.  The  Mon- 
tauists  at  once  proceeded  to  organize  themselves  as  a  distinct  sect.  They  found  a 
singularly  able  apologist  in  Tertullian  (who  became  a  Moutanist  about  200  A.I).),  and 
continued  to  exist  till  the  6th  century. 

MONTA'NUS,  ARIAS.     See  ARIAS  MOXTAXUS,  ante. 

MONTARGIS,  a  t.  of  France,  department  of  Loiret,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the- 
canals  of  Orleans  and  Briare  with  that  of  Loing,  40  m.  e.n.e.  of  the  city  of  Orleans. 
Montargis  has  some  cloth  and  leather  manufactures  and  considerable  trade  in  corn^, 
cattle,  etc.     Pop.  '76,  9,175.     In  its  vicinity  is  an  extensive  forest  of  the  same  name. 

MONTAUBAN  (Lat.  Mons  Albanus),  a  t.  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Tarn- 
et-Garonne,  is  situated  in  a  rich  and  beautiful  country  on  a  plateau  between  the  rivers 
Tarn  and  Tescou,  32  m.  n.  of  Toulouse.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  has  a  fine  cathedral 
in  the  Italian  style,  finished  in  1739,  built  on  the  site  of  a  still  older  monastery,  the  Mons 
Au^eolus  (Golden  Hill),  and  is  a  well-built,  handsome  town.  Tho  houses  are  mostly  of 
brick.  Besides  having  considerable  manufactures,  it  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  wine, 
grain,  leather,  etc.  Montaubon  was  founded  in  1144  by  count  Alphonse  of  Toulouse, 
became  the  seat  of  a  bishop  in  1317,  embraced  the  reformation  in  1572,  and  suffered 
severely  in  the  civil  wars  that  ensued.  It  has  acquired  historical  celebrity  as  the  great 
stronghold  of  the  Huguenots.  Protestantism  still  exists  here,  and  maintains  both  an 
academy  arid  a  theological  college.  Pop.  '76,  19,790,  nearly  one-half  of  whom  are  Prot- 
estants. 

MONTAUK  POINT,  a  promontory  at  the  e.  extremity  of  Long  Island,  in  the  state  ol 
New  York.  It  is  in  the  township  of  East  Hampton,  about  7  m.  from  Sag  Harbor,  in 
Suffolk  county,  lat.  41°  4'  n.,  long.  71°  51'  54"  w.  It  is  a  light-house  station,  with,  a 
fixed  light  (160  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  a  stone  light-house),  and  a  fog-horn.  It 
was  named  for  a  tribe  of  Indians  which,  much  reduced  in  numbers,  inhabits  the  vicinity. 

MONTBELIARD  (Ger.  Mdmpelgard)  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Doubs,  36- 
m.  n.e.  of  Besaii9on.  It  lies  in  a  valley  between  the  Vosges  and  Jura  mountains,  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  old  chateau,  now  used  as  a  prison,  and  carries  on  manufactures  of  cotton 
goods,  hosiery,  and  silks.  Clocks,  watches,  and  agricultural  implements  are  also  made- 
Pop.  '76,  7,625. 

MONT  BLANC,  the  highest  mountain  in  Europe,  and,  according  to  the  latest  measure- 
ments, 15,781  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  is  one  of  the  Graian  Alps,. 
and  is  situated  in  the  department  of  Haute-Savoie,  France,  close  to  the  Italian  frontier,, 
and  37  m.  s.  of  the  e.  end  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  The  vales  of  Chamouni  and  Mount- 
joie  lie  on  the  w.,  and  those  of  Ferret  and  Alice  Blanche  on  the  e.  side  of  it.  The 
waters  which  spring  from  its  western  slopes  are  drained  off  to  the  Arve,  and  thence  to 
the  Rhone,  while  those  which  rise  on  the  e.  side  are  feeders  of  the  Dora  Baltea,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Po.  It  has  3  snow-clad  peaks,  and  36  glaciers,  of  which  16  lie  on  the  n.,  and 
20  on  the  s.  side.  The  highest  summit  is  a  narrow  ridge  50  yards  by  16,  "-ailed  La  Basse 
dti-  Dromednire,  covered  with  firm  snow,  and  very  steep  towards  the  iiv)rth.  In  1760 
Saussure  offered  a  prize  for  the  discovery  of  a  practicable  route  to  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc,  which  was  gained,  in  June  1786,  by  Jacques  Balmat,  a  guide.  Saussure  himself 
ascended  the  mountain  the  following  year;  and  the  same  feat  has  since  been  performed 
by  many,  especially  since  Albert  Smith  published  the  well-known  pictorial  and  dramatic. 
description  of  his  ascent  in  1851. 

MONTBRISON,  a  t,  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Loire,  37  m.  s.w  of  Lyons; 
on  the  Vize/y,  a  feeder  of  the  Loire,  stands  at  the  base  of  a  lofty  and  precipitous  rock. 
In  the  vicinity  are  mineral  springs.  Pop.  '76,  5,959. 

MONTCALM,  a  co.  in  s.  central  Michigan;  720  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  33,148—27,500  of 
American  birth.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  tim- 
ber. The  pine  and  the  sugar-maple  abound.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  produces  good  cropa 
of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and  grass.  Other  staples  are  wool,  butter,  ancf 
maple  sugar.  The  manufacture  of  lumber  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  there  are  many 
saw-mills.  Other  manufacturing  industries  are  boots  and  shoes,  flour,  sashes  and  blinds, 
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and  carriages.  It  is  drained  by  the  affluents  of  the  Chippewa,  Grand,  and  Muskegon 
rivers,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana,  Detroit,  Lansing  and  North* 
crn,  and  Saginaw  Valley  and  St.  Louis  railroads.  Co.  scat.  Stanlon. 

MONTCAI.M,  a  r<>.  in  s.\v.  Quebec,  Canada,  n.  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  watered 
by  the  North,  l)u  Licvrc,  K'oiu.e,  Lac  Ouareaii,  and  Gatineau  rivers;  4,027  sq. in. ;  pop. 
12,742 — 10,794  of  French,  15  5  7  of  Irish  descent.  The  surface  is  diversified  and  the 
principal  productions  are  grain,  cattle,  and  lumber.  Co.  seat,  St.  Julienne. 

MONTCALM  OK  CAN  I )1  AC.     See  CAKUIAC,  ante. 

MONTCALM  DE  SAIXT-VERAN,  Lorrs  JOSKPII,  Marquis  do,  b.  near  Nismes, 
1712;  entered  the  army  at  iheagc  of  14,  at  18  was  a  capt.,  served  in  Italy  and  German}' 
for  many  years,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Piacenx.a  in  1746.  He  became  a  field 
officer  in  1756,  and  was  sent  to  Canada  in  -May  of  that  year  to  make  head  against  the 
English.  He  captured  fort  Ontario  at  Oswego  in  August  of  the  same  year.  The  next 
season  he  forced  the  capitulation  of  fort  William  Henry  at  the  head  of  lake  George,  with 
an  English  garrison  of  2,500  men,  capturing  42  guns  and  a  large  amount  of  stores.  In 
1758  he  defended  fort  (Carillon)  Ticouderoga  with  o,600  Canadians,  against  gen.  Aber- 
crombie  at  the  head  of  15,000  English,  which  resulted  in  a  bloody  repulse  of  the  latter 
i<.fter  an  attack  of  determined  vigor.  Lack  of  troops,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  and 
the  large  re-enfoi cements  of  the  English,  obliged  Montcalm  to  retire  all  his  forces  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  the  defense  of  Quebec,  menaced  by  a  powerful  army  under  gen.  Wolfe. 
The  struggle  for  that  stronghold  began  July  31,  1759,  by  an  attack,  which  was  repelled. 
The  siege  was  then  continued  for  six  weeks  without  any  success  on  the  part  of  the 
English,  when  Wolfe  conceived  anew  plan  of  operations  and  succeeded  in  secretly  scaling 
the  cliffs  above  Quebec  with  his  entire  army,  and  on  Sept.  13  appeared  on  the  heights  of 
Abraham  in  the  rear  of  Quebec.  Montcalm  promptly  prepared  for  battle  in  the  open  field, 
and  at  10  o'clock  led  the  attack  in  person.  His  troops,  however,  were  not  veterans  and 
the  English  were.  The  English  assumed  the  offensive.  Wolfe  fell  dead  in  the  moment 
of  victory,  and  Montcalm  was  borne  from  the  field  mortally  wounded.  When  told  he 
must  die  he  said:  "It  is  well;  I  shall  not  live  to  see  the  surrender  of  Quebec."  The 
city  was  not  surrendered  till  several  days  after  his  death.  In  1827  governor  Dalhousie, 
of  Canada,  caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  in  Quebec  to  the  joint  honor  of  the  two 
brave  generals  who  fell  on  the  rield  where  France  lost  and  England  won  the  Canada-. 

MONT  CENIS.     See  CENIS. 

MONT  CENIS  TUNNEL.     See  TUNNEL,  ante. 

MONTCLAIR,  a  t.  in  Essex  co..  n.e.  New  Jersey,  on  the  New  York  and  Greenwood 
Lake  railroad,  and  a  branch  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western ;  pop.  '80,  5,146. 
It  is  5  m.  n.w.  of  Newark,  and  13  n.w.  of  Jersey  city.  It  has  various  manufacturing 
interests.  It  lies  on  the  southern  and  western  slope  of  Orange  mountain,  with  tine  view 
of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  adjacent  cities;  has  much  rural  beauty,  and  has  attracted  a 
refined  and  cultivated  population. 

MONT-DE-MARSAN,  a  t.  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Landes,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  two  streams — the  Midou  and  D  i  7,e — which,  when  united,  take  the  name  of 
Midouze,  and  join  the  Adour.  It  is  65  m.  s.  of  Bordeaux,  with  which  and  with  other 
places  it  is  connected  by  railway.  The  town  has  of  late  years  made  great  progress.  It 
has  a  communal  college  and  mineral  warm  baths.  There  arc  manufactures  of  common 
•woolen  cloihs,  blankets,  sail-cloth,  and  leather.  Pop.  '76,  8,238. 

MONT  DE  PIETE,  called  in  Italy  MONTE  DI  PIETA.  a  charitable  institution,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  lend  money  to  the  very  poor  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest.  It  had 
its  origin  at  the  close  of  the  medbeval  period,  when  all  such  transactions  were  in  the 
hands  of  usurers,  to  whom  the  necessities  of  the  poor  were  hut  an  inducement  to  the  most 
oppressive  extortion.  The  earliest  of  these  charitable  banks  appears  to  h-ive  been  that 
founded  at  Padua  in  1491,  which  was  so  successful  as  to  lead,  according  to  contemporary 
writers,  to  the  closing  of  the  Jewish  banks  in  that  city.  The  first  opened  at  R.mie  was 
under  Leo  X.;  and  the  Roman  monti  di  pietil  are  confessed  to  have  been  at  all  times 
the  most  successful  and  the  best  managed  in  Italy.  The  Institution  extended  to  Florence, 
Milan,  Naples,  and  other  cities.  The  principle  of  all  was  to  advance  small  sums  on  the 
security  of  pledges,  but  at  a  rate  of  interest  barely  sufficient  to  cover  the  .working 
expenses.  Should  any  surplus  remain,  it  was  to  he  expended  for  charitable  puiv 
The  mont  de  piete  system  was  introduced  also  in  Spain,  France.  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
the  Netherlands.  In  1873  there  were  in  France  46  monts  de  piete,  making  yearly  loans 
of  60,000  francs.  It  formed  the  model  of  the  loan  fund  board  of  Ireland,  established  by 
6  and  7  Viet.  c.  91.  See  PAWNBROKING. 

MONT  DE  PIETE  (ante).  This  institution  originated  with  Francisco  di  Viterbo,  a 
Minorite  friar,  in  the  15th  c.,  in  Padua.  He  preached  publicly  airainsf  u Mirers,  particu- 
larly the  Jews,  who  had  the  most  of  that  business  in  Europe:  and  though  opposed  even 
by  some  of  the  church  orders,  notably  the  Franciscans,  he  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
pope  to  issue  a  bull  in  his  favor,  when  opposition  died  out.  The  monk's  plan  was  that 
the  rich  should  combine  to  assist  the  poor,  by  lending  them  money  without  interest  on 
pledges  or  pawns.  The  idea  became  popular,  and  the  institution  spread  to  Assisi,  Mantua, 
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Parma,  Naples,  ana  Rome ,  and  soon  these  establishments  gained  a  foothold  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Russia.  They  were  known  under  different  names:  "Lombard  houses," 
"  nious  pictatis,"  "  mons  de  piete,"  "banco  di  rovere,"  etc.  In  Rome,  Gregory  XIII. 
established  a  bank  of  deposit  specially  for  widows  and  orphans,  whose  deposits  were 
guaranteed  by  a  lien  on  the  goods  of  the  bank.  Sextus  V.  added  to  this  permission  to 
deposit  goods  and  articles  of  any  value  and  of  every  description.  Soon  this  bank  reached 
a  height  of  weallh  and  power  unexampled  in  the  history  of  such  institutions,  and  was 
frequently  enabled  to  loan  immense  sums  to  states  and  sovereigns.  In  Turin  the  Jews 
held  the  money  power,  and  80  per  cent  was  a  common  rate  of  interest  among  them.  In 
1519  a  mont  de  piete  was  established  there  and  the  system  of  extortionate  interest  was 
broken  up  as  a  result.  But  this  institution  was  unable  to  sustain  itself,  from  the  fact  of 
charging  no  interest,  and  would  have  failed  but  that  the  compagnie  de  Sf.  Paul  came  to 
its  rescue  with  the  suggestion  of  a  charge  of  2  per  cent,  on  which  basis  it  continued 
business  with  success.  This  establishment  continued  in  existence  until  near  the  close  of 
the  18th  c.,  when  it  succumbed  to  the  political  convulsions  of  the  period:  it  was,  how- 
ever, revived  in  1822.  The  mont  of  Milan  was  formed  by  the  union  of  36  private  estab- 
lishments, and  became  one  of  the  largest  in  Italy.  It  is  now  nearly  500  years  old.  In 
1833  the  capital  of  this  establishment  was  671,000  Austrian  livres.  Among  the  earliest 
monts  in  Italy  was  one  at  Cremona  for  lending  corn  at  interest;  it  was  called  the  mons 
frit 'iienti  pictatis.  The  custom  of  charging  interest,  which  has  obtained  among  monts 
de  piete  ever  since,  was  licensed  in  1515,  when  the  Laleran  council  in  Rome  decided 
that  these  banks  could  lawfully  charge  a  sufficient  percentage  for  the  use  of  their  money 
to  cover  their  expenses.  At  Rome  the  charge  was  about  6i  per  cent  per  annum,  but 
this  charge  has  been  greatly  increased  in  most  of  the  Italian  cities.  When  Napoleon 
entered  Italy  in  1796  he  robbed  the  mous  de  piete  of  many  valuable  treasures.  The 
establishment  of  monts  de  piete  in  France  began  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  c..  the  first 
one  being  at  Marseil.es  in  1695.  One  appeared  in  Paris  in  1726  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIII,  but  soon  failed.  In  1769  Turgot  tried  to  re-establish  it,  but  without  success; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  period  of  Necker's  financial  administration  that  it  became  firmly 
fixed  as  a  permanent  institution.  Five  years  after  the  establishment  of  this  mont,  there 
were  more  than  40,000  watches  in  its  vaults.  Next  to  the  Paris  mout,  those  of  Lyons  and 
Marseilles  are  rated  most  important.  A  mont  de  piete  was  established  in  Copenhagen, 
Denmark,  in  1688,  and  flourished  in  private  hands  until  1753,  when  it  was  purchased  bv 
tlh'  ;i:ival  hospital  for  6,000  rix  bank  dollars:  about  $3,000.  The  rate  of  interest  through- 
out Scandinavia  has  been  from  9  to  12  per  cent.  The  first  monte  pio  in  Spain  was  opened 
at  .Madrid  in  1703,  and  in  1773  an  attempt  was  made  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  without  success.  The  capital  of  the  monies  of  Valencia,  Malaga,  and  Galicia 
wa-  at  first  derived  from  vacant  benefices,  termed  ispolius  y  tacantes.  The  two  Russian 
monts  wyere  established  in  1772 — "  to  put  an  end  to  the  devouring  cupidity  of  the  usurers, 
by  offering  prompt  assistance  to  those  who  arc  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  suddenly  thrown 
into  need."  The  income  over  expenses  derived  from  these  monts  has  been  devoted  to 
the  support  of  the  foundling  hospitals,  always  an  object  of  fostering  care  on  the  part  of 
the  Russian  government.  The  rate  of  interest  was  originally  6  per  cent.  was  afterwards 
doubled,  and  finally  again  reduced,  this  time  to  the  legal  rate.  It  has  always  been  a 
ian  custom  to  deposit  plate  and  other  valuables  with  the  mont  for  safe-keeping;  and 
in  1813,  when  Napoleon  marched  on  Moscow,  the  amount  loam  d  by  the  establishment  in 
that  city  was  more  than  five  times  the  average  sum.  In  1817  the  St.  Petersburg  mont  lost 
by  a  defalcation  more  than  $1,000,000.  The  mont  de  piete  has  never  been  successfully 
established  in  Great  Britain;  one  was  opened  in  the  city  of  Limerick,  Ireland,  in  1837, 
and  was  useful  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor  while  it  lasted;  but  it  did  not 
become  permanent,  and  the  private  pawnbroker  has  always  occupied  the  field  in  the 
British  Islands.  There  is  no  record  of  any  institution  of  the  character  of  the  mont  de 
pii'ie  having  been  established  in  the  United  States.  The  distinction  between  this  insti- 
tution and  the  ordinary  pawnbroker's  shop  should  always  be  sharply  drawn;  the  one  is  a 
beneficent  institution,  designed  to  accommodate  the  poor  in  the  first  instance,  and,  after 
payment  of  expenses,  to  devote  any  surplus  to  the  sustenance  of  some  charity  or  public 
•work;  the  other  is  simply  a  business  enterprise,  conducted  for  private  profit.  See 
PAWNBROKER,  ante. 

MONTEBELLO  CASTEGGIO,  a  village  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Pavia,  23 
m.  c.fi.e.  of  Alessandria.  It  stands  in  a  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  torrent  Schizzola. 
Here  the  Austrians  were  defeated  by  a  French  army  under  gen.  Lannes,  after  a  des- 
perate conflict,  June  9,  1800.  The  title  of  duke  of  Montebeflo  was  conferred  on  the 
victorious  French  general  five  years  later.  In  May,  1859,  the  Austrians  were  again 
defeated  here  by  the  united  armies  of  the  French  and  Piedmontese.  See  CASTEGGIO. 

MONTE  CASINO.     See  CASINO,  MONTE. 

MONTE-CATINI,  a  village  of  Tuscany,  situated  on  a  spur  of  the  Apennines,  29  m.  w. 
of  Florence,  derives  its  name  from  the  bowl-shaped  hill  on  which  it  stands.  It  is  of 
very  ancient  origin,  and  was  formerly  called  Castello.  In  the  close  vicinity  of  the  town 
are  the  famous  mineral  springs  of  the  same  name,  in  high  repute  for  their  curative  proper- 
ties, especially  in  diseases  of  the  liver  and  digestion.  Excellent  accommodation  can  be 
liad  by  vi&itors  both  in  private  establishments  uiid  those  under  government  direction. 
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MONTECATINI  DI  VAL  DI  NIEVOLE,  at.  in  Italy,  20m.  c.  of  Lucca; pop.  6,791.. 
Its  mineral  springs  are  much  frequented  by  invalids,  and  have  a  high  reputation  through- 
out Europe. 

MONTE-CHI' ARO,  a  t.  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Brescia,  situated  011  a 
h-ight  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chiese,  iu  the  center  of  an  amphitheater  of  hills.  Pop,, 
<;.:»:$;!  The  chief  manufacture  is  silk.  In  1796  the  Austrians  were  defeated  here  by 
ii  French  army. 

MONTE  CHRISTO,  a  small  island,  b  longing  to  Italy,  26  m.  s.  of  Elba.  It  consists  of  a 
mountain  of  granite  1983  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  .sea,  and  is  uninhabited  except  by 
wild  goats  and  other  animals.  It  is  inaccessible  except  by  one  narrow  landing-place. 
Monte  Christo  has  given  name  to  Dumas's  well  known  novel. 

MONTECUCULI,  RAIMONDO,  Count,  b.  near  Modena,  1608,  and  entered  the  Austrian 
artillery  as  a  volunteer  under  his  uncle,  Ernesto,  count  Montecuculi,  in  1627.  During 
the  Thirty  Years'  war  lie  found  many  opportunities  of  distinguishing  himself,  received 
rapid  promotion,  and  was  employed  in  various  services,  military  and  diplomatic.  In 
1657  he  was  sent  to  support  the  king  of  Poland,  John  Casimir,  against  the  Swedes  and 
Rakoczy,  which  he  did  with  great  effect,  compelling  Rakoczy  to  make  peace  with 
Poland,  and  to  break  his  alliance  with  the  Swedes.  In  the  following  year  he  was  made 
a  field-marshal,  and  was  sent  to  aid  the  .Danes  against  the  Swedes,  in  which  also  he  was 
eminently  successful.  In  1660  he  commanded  the  army  sent  to  oppose  the  Turks,  who 
had  broken  into  Transylvania,  and  skillfully  kept  them  in  check  till  the  arrival  of  the 
French,  with  whose  assistance  he  won  the  great  battle  of  St.  Gotthard,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Raab,  Aug.  1,  1664 — the  first  decided  triumph  of  European  tactics  and  discipline 
over  the  mere  numbers  and  daring  of  the  Ottoman  hosts.  When  the  war  broke  out 
between  France  and  Holland,  in  which  the  emperor  took  part  with  Holland,  Montecuculi 
received  the  command  of  the  imperial  army  in  1672.  He  took  Bonn,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  endeavors  of  Turenne  to  prevent  it,  effected  a  junction  with  the  prince  of  Orange. 
In  1675  he  was  opposed  to  Turenue  on  the  Rhine,  and  they  spent  four  months  in  ma- 
neuvers in  which  neither  could  gain  any  advantage.  After  this  campaign,  Montecuculi 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  the  imperial  court  and  in  the  society  of  learned  men. 
He  was  himself  a  man  of  learning  and  various  accomplishments,  and  has  left  works  on 
the  art  of  war,  on  the  Turkish  war,  and  on  the  war  of  1664,  and  also  sonnets.  The 
emperor  Leopold  made  him  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  the  king  of  Naples  bestowed 
on  him  the  duchy  of  Melfi.  He  lost  his  life  by  the  fall  of  a  beam  as  he  was  entering 
Linz  with  the  imperial  court,  Oct.  16.  1681.  His  writings  were  published  in  the  original 
Italian  by  Ugo  Foscolo  (2  vols.  Milan,  1807);  and  by  J.  Grass!  (2  vols.  Turin,  1821).  A 
semi-autobiographic  memoir  was  translated  into  Latin,  and  published  at  Vienna,  under 
the  title  of  Commentarii  Bellici,  in  1718. 

MONTEFIORE,  Sir  MOSES,  b.  London,  1784;  from  a  wealthy  Jewish  family  of 
bankers;  married,  in  1810,  a  connection  of  the  Rothschilds.  In  1829  he  visited  Palestine, 
became  interested  in  the  Jews  in  that  country,  and  thereafter  devoted  himself  greatly  to- 
their  benefit.  He  also  assisted  the  Jews  in  Poland;  and  throughout  his  life  has  been 
earnest  in  the  conduct  of  plans  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 'his  race.  In 
1846  he  succeeded  iu  influencing  the  czar  Nicholas  in  their  behalf;  and  in  1863  obtained 
a  firman  from  the  emperor  of  Morocco  which  afforded  protection  to  the  Jews  in  his 
dominions.  He  endowed  a  Jewish  college  at  Ramsgate,  England,  in  1867,  in  memory  of 
his  wife,  who  had  died  five  years  before, 

MONTE'GO  BAY,  a  small  but  flourishing  seaport  on  the  n.  coast  of  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
17  m.  w.  of  Falmouth.  It  has  a  harbor  protected  by  a  breakwater,  is  defended  by  a 
battery,  and  carries  on  a  general  trade  of  some  importance,  More  than  100  vessels 
annually  enter  and  clear  the  port.  Population  variously  stated  at  from  4,000  to  5,000. 

MONTE'GUT,  EMILE,  b.  at  Limoges,  1824,  and  educated  there.  He  was  a  student 
of  law  when  his  first  step  into  the  literary  world  was  made  by  an  article  contributed  to  the 
Revue  det  Deux  Mondes  on  the  philosophy  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  He  soon  after- 
wards became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  review;  his  contributions  ranging  through  light, 
literature,  foreign  critiques,  and  politics,  until  1848,  when  social  and  political  subjects 
dominated,  find  were  treated  with  little  breadth  of  view.  He  soon  resumed  the  study  of 
English  and  American  literature,  and  afterwards  devoted  his  pen  to  contemporaneous 
French  writings.  From  1862  to  1870  he  was  associate  editor  of  the  Jout'iml  tfc  Pari.i, 
and  thereafter  again  editor  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  His  style  is  described  as  clear, 
trenchant,  and  of  narrow  view.  He  has  translated  into  French  Emerson's  philosophical 
essays,  with  an  introduction;  Macaulay's  history  of  England,  and  Shakespeare's  works 
with  commentaries  and  notes;  and  is  author  of  a  considerable  number  of  original  works. 

MONTELE6NE  DI  CALAB'RIA,  a  t.  in  Calabria,  15  m.  n.e.  of  Nicotera;  pop. 
11,840.  It  is  situated  on  a  high  hill,  commanded  by  a  castle;  th«  streets  are  irregular, 
and  the  houses  mostly  of  wood.  There  is  a  college,  and  4  churches,  which  contain 
some  good  paintings.  Silk  is  manufactured  to  some  extent,  and  there  is  some  trade,  but 
the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  tunny-fishing.  The  t.  was  founded  in  the 
l«t.h  c.,  and  stands  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Yibonium  or  Hippo. 
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MOXTELEPRE,  a  t,  in  Sicily,  13  m.  w.  of  Palermo.  Pop.  5,706.  It  contains  a  fine 
feudal  castle,  and  many  rare  Phenician  and  other  ancient  coins  are  found  near  it. 

MONTELIMAB,  an  ancient  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Drome,  about  2  m.  from 
the  left  hank  of  the  Rhone,  and  26  m.  s.  of  Valence.  It  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
covered  with  vinevards.  There  are  factories  for  silk  and  cotton  goods,  tanneries,  etc. 
Pop.  '73,  7.1U7. 

MONTEM  CUSTOM  was  a  triennial  procession  of  the  Eton  hoys,  on  Whit-Tuesday,  to 
a  certain  mound  (ad  Monte  in)  known  as  the  Salt  hill,  near  the  Bath  road,  and  which  was 
doubtless  so  called  because  certain  of  the  boys  levied  tribute  (for  salt  as  the  phrase  went) 
from  every  person  present,  and  even  from  any  chance  passer.  These  juvenile  tax- 
gatherers  were  attired  in  fancy  dresses  of  silk.  The  king  and  queen,  besides  many 
members  of  the  nobility,  frequently  honored  the  procession  with  their  presence;  and  on 
such  occasions,  as  much  as  £1000  has  been  collected,  which  was  given  to  the  senior 
•scholar  to  support  him  at  Cambridge.  The  origin  of  the  custom  is  unknown.  It  was 
•discontinued  in  1847; 

MONTENEGRO  (an  Italian  translation  of  the  native  name  CZERNAGORA,  "Black 
Mountain")  is  a  small  but  independent  and  recently  extended  principality  situated  be- 
tween Bosnia  and  Albania.  Till  1878  it  was  separated  from  the  Adriatic  by  a  narrow 
:strip;  now  it  touches  the  coast  for  a  short  distance  at  Autivari,  its  only  port,-  which  is 
closed  to  the  navies  of  all  nations — Montenegro  being  prohibited  from  having  war-ships. 
Montenegro  contains  above  2,000  sq. m.,  and  is  everywhere  mountainous,  the  mountains 
being  in  most  cases  clothed  with  dark  forests  of  fir,  ash,  beech,  oak,  ilex,  willow,  and 
poplar.  Mt.  Dormitor,  in  tlie  n.,  is  8,200  ft.,  and  Mt.  Kom,  in  the  e.,  8,000  ft.  above 
sea-level.  Agriculture  is  prosecuted  to  the  utmost  extent  the  country  will  admit  of,  but 
in  a  rude  and  primitive  manner.  The  products  are  those  of  other  European  countries  in 
the  same  latitude.  Few  oxen  are  reared,  but  sheep,  goats,  and  swine  abound. 

There  are  no  towns  in  Montenegro  save  in  the  recently  conceded  portion:  of  them, 
Podgoritza  (pop.  7,500)  and  Antivari  (pop.  3000)  are  the  only  ones  worthy  of  mention. 
Cettigne  or  Cettinji,  the  seat  of  government,  contains  above  a  hundred  houses,  many  of 
them  well-built,  besides  a  convent  and  the  palace  of  the  prince  of  Montenegro.  The 
villages  are  un walled;  the  houses,  or  rather  huts,  which  compose  them,  are  rarely  pro- 
vided with  chimneys,  and  in  the  elevated  districts  are  more  wretched  in  appearance  than 
even  the  mud  hovels  of  Ireland. 

The  Montenegrins  or  Tzernagorzes  are  Slavs  of  the  Servian  race,  and  number  about 
130,000.  They  are  knit  together  in  clans  and  families,  and  have  many  feuds  amongst 
themselves,  which  are  perpetuated  by  the  hereditary  obligation  of  avenging  blood. 
Their  chief  occupations  at  home  are  agriculture  and  fishing,  but  they  are  ever  ready  for 
war  or  pillage.  Education  among  them  is  at  a  very  low  ebb;  in  fact,  it  is  held  in  con- 
tempt, and  many,  even  among  the  priests,  are  unable  to  read  or  write.  In  1841  several 
schools  were  established,  and  the  art  of  printing  introduced;  but  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  country  has  hitherto  pi-evented  much  improvement.  Their  language  is  a  very  pure 
dialect  of  the  Slavic.  They  belong  to  the  non-united  Greek  church.  In  1871  the  first 
newspaper  in  Montenegro  was  established. 

Political  Diviai'Ti.*  and  Government. — Montenegro  is  divided  into  the  districts  of  Mon- 
tenegro proper,  and  Brda  or  Zjeta,  each  of  these  being  subdivided  into  four  "nahies"  or 
•departments,  and  these  are  further  subdivided,  each  subdivision  having  its  own  heredi- 
tary chief.  Besides,  there  are  the  newly  added  territories,  not  yet  organized.  Until  1851 
the  head  of  the  government  was  the  vladika  ("metropolitan,"  or  "spiritual  chief  "),  who, 
besides  his  proper  office  of  archbishop  and  ecclesiastical  superior,  was  at  the  same  time 
chief  ruler,  lawgiver,  judge,  and  military  leader.  This  theocratic  administration  became 
(1697)  hereditary  in  the  Petrovitch  family,  but  as  the  vladika  cannot  marry,  the  dignity 
was  inherited  through  brothers  and  nephews.  Since  1851  the  two  offices  have  been 
disjoined,  and  the  vladika  is  restricted  to  his  ecclesiastical  office,  while  the  cares  of 
government  devolve  upon  the  "gospodar "  ("hospodar")  or  lord,  though  the  common 
people  still  apply  to  him  the  title  "sveti  gospodar,"  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
vladika  alone.  The  vladika  Pietro  II.  (1830-51)  established  a  senate  of  twelve  mem- 
bers, elected  from  the  chief  families  of  the  country,  and  in  this  body  the  executive 
power  was  vested.  Next  to  the  vladika  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  is  the  archimandrite  of 
the  convent  of  Ostroc.  The  other  public  officers,  as  the  secretary  of  state,  the  chancel- 
lor, and  the  local  judges,  are  appointed  by  popular  election.  From  time  to  time  an 
assembly  of  all  the  adult  males  of  the  country  takes  place  in  a  grassy  hollow  near  Cet- 
tigne, the  capital;  but  the  powers  of  this  assembly  are  very  undefined.  For  defraying 
the  expenses  of  government,  taxes  are  levied  on  each  household,  the  income  thus  raised 
amounting  to  40,000  Austrian  florins,  or  £4,068.  Besides  this  the  prince  receives  from 
Russia  a  subsidy  of  8,000  ducats  (£3,733),  and  from  Austria  20,000  florins  (£2,000).  As  the 
Montenegrin,  even  when  engaged  in  agricultural  operations,  is  always  armed  with  rifle, 
yataghan,  and  pistols,  an  army  of  26,000  men  can  be  summoned  on  the  shortest  notice, 
and  in  desperate  cases  14,000  more  troops  can  be  raised.  Their  intense  love  of  inde- 
pendence, and  heroism  in  the  defense  of  their  country,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  respect; 
but  out  of  their  own  country  they  are  savage  barbarians,  who  destroy  with  fire  aud 
>word  everything  they  cannot  carry  off. 
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There  is  little  trade  in  Montenegro,  yet  hides,  wool,  venison,  dried  and  smoked  fish, 
mutton,  and  goat  flesh,  baoon,  lard,  etc.,  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  These 
goods  are  carried  to  Cattaro  by  the  women,  aided  occasionally  by  mules,  for,  owing  to- 
the  absence  of  roads  (a  precaution  against  invasion),  carts  are  unknown.  Austrian  and 
Turkish  coins  form  the  currency,  as  Montenegro  has  no  mint  of  its  own. 

llixtory. — Montenegro  belonged  in  the  middle  ages  to  the  great  Servian  kingdom,  but 
after  the  dismemberment  of  the  latter,  and  its  conquest  by  the  Turks  at  the  battle  of 
Kossovo  (1389),  the  Mcntcncgrins,  under  their  prince,  who  was  of  the  royal  blood  of 
Servia.  maintained  their  independence,  though  compelled  to  relinquish  the  level  tracts 
about  Scutari,  with  their  chief  fortress  of  Zabliak,  and  confine  themselves  to  the  moun- 
tains (1485).  In  1516  their  last  secular  prince  resigned  his  office,  and  transferred  the 
government  to  the  vladika.  The  portc  continued  to  assert  its  claim  to  Mentenegro, 
and  included  it  in  the  pashalic  of  Scutari;  but  the  country  was  not  conquered  till 
1714,  and  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Turks  soon  afterwards,  it  resumed  its  independ- 
ence. In  1710  they  had  sought  and  obtained  the  protection  cf  Russia,  the  czar 
agreeing  to  grant  an  annual  subsidy  on  condition  of  their  harassing  the  Turks  by  inroads, 
and  this  compact  has,  down  to  the  present  time,  been  faithfully  observed  by  both  parties. 
Another  part  of  the  agreement  was  that  the  archbishop  or  vladika  was  to  be  consecrated 
by  the  czar.  In  179(5  the  prince-bishop,  Pietro  I.,  defeated  the  pasha  of  Scutari,  who 
had  invaded  Montenegro,  with  the  loss  of  30,000  men:  and  for  the  next  quarter-century 
we  hear  no  more  of  Turkish  invasions.  The  Montenegrins  rendered  important  aid  to 
Russia  in  1803  against  the  French  in  Dalmatia,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  attack 
on  Ragusa,  the  capture  of  Cur/ola,  and  other  achievements.  Pietro  II.,  who  ruled  from 
1830  to  1351,  made  great  efforts  to  civilize  his  people,  and  improve  their  condition.  He 
established  the  senate,  introduced  schools,  and  endeavored,  though  unsuccessfully,  to 
put  an  end  to  internal  feuds,  and  predatory  expeditions  into  the  neighboring  provinces. 
Some  Turkish  districts  having  joined  Montenegro,  the  Turks  attacked  the  latter  in  1832, 
but  were  repulsed.  A  dispute  with  Austria  regarding  the  boundary  resulted  in  a  war, 
which  was  terminated  by  treat}-  in  1840.  In  1851  the  last  prince-bishop  died,  and  his 
successor,  Danilo  I.,  separated  the  religious  from  the  secular  supremacy,  retaining  the 
latter  under  the  title  of  gospodar.  This  step  caused  the  czar  Nicholas  to  withdraw  his 
subsidy  (which  was  renewed,  and  the  arrears  paid,  by  the  czar  Alexander  II.),  and  the 
imposition  of  taxes  thus  rendered  necessary  caused  great  confusion.  This  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  Turks,  who,  under  Omar  Pasha,  invaded  the  country;  but  the  inter 
vention  of  the  great  powers  compelled  a  treaty,  Feb.  15,  1853.  Danilo  \\enl  in  vai» 
to  the  Paris  conference  in  1857,  seeking  the  recognition  of  Montenegro  as  independent. 
In  1860  the  Montenegrins  excited  an  insurrection  against  the  Turkish  rule  in  the  Hence 
govina,  which  was  soon  suppressed,  and  in  return  they  were  so  hard  pressed  by  th<r 
Turks  that  they  were  glad  to  agree  to  a  treaty  (1862),  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  the 
sublime  portc  over  Montenegro  was  recognized.  Fresh 'complications  caused  Montene- 
gro to  declare  war  against  Turkey  in  Jan.,  1875,  but  a  compromise  was  effected.  Mon- 
tenegro, however,  supported  the  insurrection  against  Turkey  that  broke  out  in  the  Herze- 
govina a  little  later,  and  in  July,  1876,  was  again  at  v  ar.  The  Montenegrins  co-operated 
with  the  Russians  against  their  hereditary  enemy  during  the  war  of  1877-78;  and  the- 
Berliu  conference  (1878)  recognized  the  independence  of  Montenegro,  and  agreed  to  an> 
important  extension  of  Montenegrin  territory. 

MONTENOTTE',  a  small  village  of  northern  Italy,  26  miles  w.  of  Genoa,  where  the 
Austrians  were  defeated  by  the  French  on  April  12,  1796. 

MONTEPULCIA'NO,  a  city  of  Italy  in  the  province  of  Siena,  situated  on  a  high  hill, 
s.s.e.  of  Florence.  Pop.  about  3,000.  Numerous  Etruscan  remains  have  been  excavated 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  wines  of  Montepulciano  are  famous. 

MONTEBEA'LE,  a  t.  of  s.  Italy,  in  the  province,  and  14  m.  n.w  of  the  town,  of 
Aquila.  Pop.  5,014.  It  stands  on  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain,  and  has  several 
elegant  churches.  There  are  vast  chestnut-groves  near  Montereale,  which  furnish  the  poor 
inhabitants  with  the  chief  article  of  their  subsistence. 

MONTEREATT,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine-et-Marne,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Seine  and  Yonne,  46  m.  s.e.  of  Paris,  with  which  there  is  communication 
by  steamboat.  The  manufactures  are  earthenware  and  leather.  Here,  in  1419,  Jean- 
sans-Peur,  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  assassinated,  at  the  instigation  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Charles  VII. ;  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  Napoleon,  Feb. 
18,  1814.  gained  his  last  victory  over  the  allies.  Pop.  '76,  6,847. 

MONTEREY,  a  co.  in  w.  California,  between  the  coast  range  of  mountains  on  the  e. 
and  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  w.,  drained  by  the  Salinas,  Carmel,  and  Benito  rivers,  and 
crossed  by  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad;  4,536  sq.m.  in  1874;  pop.  '80,  11,802—8,887  of 
American  birth.  The  surface  is  intersected  by  several  mountain  ranges,  and  divided 
info  the  three  great  valleys  of  the  Carmel.  Benito,  and  Salinas.  It  is  sparsely  wooded 
except  in  the  w. ;  along  the  coast  fruit  raising  and  cattle  raising  are  extensively  pursued. 
The  great  staples  are  wheat,  barley,  and  wool.  Next  in' importance  are  cheese,  _  butter, 
and  peas  and  beans.  San  Benito  county  was  set  off  from  the  e.  part  of  this  county  in  1870. 
Co.  seat,  Salinas. 
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.  MONTEREY',  a  village  iu  Monterey  co.,  Cal.,  84  m.  s.e.  of  San  Francisco,  on  the 
Monterey  and  Salinas  Valley  railroad.  Pop.  '75,  1 112.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  and  a  line  of 
steamers  plies  between  it  and  San  Francisco.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Mexican  prov- 
ince of  California,  and  is  now  the  co.  seat  of  Monterey  county.  It  gives  name  to  a. 
Roman  Catholic  diocese. 

MONTEREY',  the  most  thriving  city  of  northern  Mexico,  capital  of  the  state  of  Nueva 
Leon,  on  the  San  Juan,  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande,  175  m.  w.  of  Matamoras.  It  is 
well  paved  and  clean,  stands  on  a  broad  plain,  1626  ft.  above  sea  level,  and  is  surrounded 
by  beautiful  gardens  and  orchards.  Pop.  in  1869,  13,500.  From  its  situation  its  facil- 
ities for  commerce  are  great;  and  it  is  the  entrepot  for  the  transport  of  American 
goods  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  inland  states  of  Duraugo  and  Zacatecas.  In  the  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Monterey  capitulated,  Sept.  24,  1846,  after  a> 
siege  of  four  days,  to  the  American  forces  under  gen. Taylor. 

MONTEREY,  BATTLE  OF,  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  and  is  so  named  from  the  Mexican  city  before  which  it  took  place. 
General  Zachary  Taylor,  who  had  occupied  Matamoras  on  May  18,  1846,  and  had  there 
been  re-enforced,  marched  southward  along  the  main  highway  into  the  interior,  and  sat 
down  before  Monterey,  the  key  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Mexico,  on  Sept.  9,  with. 
about  6,500  men.  The  city  was  strongly  fortified,  and  garrisoned  by  about  10,000  Mex- 
cans  under  the  command  of  gen.  Ampudia.  The  bishop's  palace,  standing  on  an 
eminence  w.  of  the  town,  had  also  been  fortified,  and  the  position  was  esteemed  difficult 
of  capture,  if  not  impregnable,  to  so  small  a  force  as  was  comprised  in  gen.  Taylor's 
army.  The  attack  was  opened  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  on  Sept.  21,  and  on  the 
following  morning  a  sharp  assault  was  made  on  the  bishop's  palace  by  general  Worth's 
command.  That  position  being  taken,  after  a  stout  resistance,  the  city  was  forced,  and 
a  tierce  running  right  ensued,  the  Mexicans  resisting  stubbornly,  as  the  Americans  drove 
them  from  square  to  square,  to  the  center  of  the  city.  The  battle  lasted  two  days,  but 
on  the  24th,  gen.  Ampudia  surrendered  the  city  and  garrison.  This  being  the  first 
success  of  the  American  arms,  anil  being  achieved  under  peculiar  disadvantages  of  rela- 
tive position  and  number  of  men,  greatly  encouraged  the  United  States  soldiers,  and 
stimulated  them  to  renewed  daring,  while  it  was  viewed  by  the  American  people  as 
auspicious  of  a  successful  conclusion  to  the  war. 

MONTE  RO  SA,  the  Jfons  Sylvius  of  the  ancients,  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Europe 
after  Mont  Blanc.  It  is  situated  in  the  angle  where  the  w.  end  of  the  Pennine  meets  the 
Lepontic  Alps,  and  separates  the  canton  of  Valais  from  Italy.  The  northern  portion  of 
the  mountain  is  highest,  and  forms  nine  peaks,  the  highest  of  which  is  forked  and  pre- 
cipitous, and  attains  an  altitude  of  15, 210  feet  above  sea  level.  Many  at  tempts  were  made 
to  ascend  this  peak,  but  none  were  successful  till  1855.  The  mountain  appears  to  consist 
of  mica-slate,  in  some  places  alternating  with  gneiss.  It  is  rich  iu  metallic  ores,  and  several 
mines  of  gold,  copper,  and  iron  are  worked.  The  highest  mine  is  between  10,000  and 
11,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  in  the  region  of  perpetual  snow.  Rye  ripens  up  to  an 
elevation  of  6,000  feet;  and  the  vine  is  found  as  far  up  as  3,200  feet;  but  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  nearly  1000  feet  in  the  altitude  of  the  corresponding  vegetation  on  the  n.  and  s. 
sides. 

MONTE  SAN  GIOVAN'NI  CAMPA'NA,  a  t.  in  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Rome, 
s.e.  of  Frosinone;  pop.  5,988.  It  occupies  a  commanding  situation  on  a  hill,  and  con- 
tains many  well  preserved  medieval  edifices.  It  was  once  a  fief  belonging  to  the  house 
of  Aquivas,  and  the  prison  of  St.  Thomas  is  still  pointed  out  to  visitors. 

MONTE  SAN  GIULIANO,  a  t.  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  province  of  Trapani,  situated 
on  a  high  mountain  4  m.  e.n.e.  of  the  town  of  Trapani.  On  the  mountain  (anciently  Eryx) 
are  the  remains  of  a  once  famous  temple  of  Venus.  Pop.  6,250. 

MONTE  SANT'  ANGELO,  a  city  of  southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Foggia  (formerly 
Capitanata),  28  m.  n.e.  of  Foggia.  It  stands  on  one  of  the  Gargano  group  of  hills,  at  a 
height  of  2,790  ft.,  and  has  numerous  fine  churches.  It  is  famed  for  its  exquisite  honey, 
gathered  from  the  odoriferous  alpine  plants  of  the  mountain.  Pop.  14,936. 

MONTE  SARCHIO,  a  t.  of  southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Benevento,  13  m.  n.w.  of 
Avcllino,  on  the  torrent  Correo.  Pop.  5,600. 

MONTESI'NOS,  FERNANDO,  about  1600-52;  b.  Spain;  went  to  Peru  while  a  youth, 
and  eventually  became  a  member  of  the  supreme  administrative  council  at  Lima.  While- 
employed  in  this  capacity  he  studied  the  history  and  archaeology  of  the  country,  and 
wrote  Memories  Anliqua*  Hixtoriules  del  Peru,  which  was  translated  into  French  in  1849 
by  Ternaux-Compans.  Prescott,  the  historian,  speaks  of  him  as  a  writer  "who  shared 
largely  in  the  credulity  and  love  of  the  marvelous  which  belong  to  an  earlier  and  less 
enlightened  age." 

MONTESPAN,  FRANCOISE  ATHENAYS  DE  ROCHECHOUART  DE  MORTI.MAST,  Marquise 
de,  1641-1707;  second  daughter  of  the  th>f,  duke  of  Rochechouart.  She  received  a  good 
education  at  a  convent,  and  appeared  in  society  first  under  the  name  of  Mile,  de  Tonnay- 
Charente,  the  name  of  the  ch&teau  where  she  was  born.  Beautiful,  witty,  and  fascinating  in 
conversation,  she  was  soon  chosen  one  of  the  ladies  in  waiting  of  the  court  of  Versailles, 
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where  she  became  a  companion  of  Mile,  de  Vallicrc,  who  occupied  the  same  position,  and 
was  mistre.-s  before  her  of  Louis  XIV.  She  married  the  .Marquis  de  .Moutespan  iu  1663,  by 
whom  she  had  a  son.  It  was  the  queen  who  was  first  so  fascinated  by  the  charm  of  her 
manner  that  she  called  the  .Marquise  lo  be  her  companion.  In  1668,  when  her  age  was 
27,  the  monarch  openly  recogni/ed  both  her  and  Mile,  de  Valliere  as  mistresses,  and  Iris 
•queen  seemed  not  the  less  fond  of  them.  Montespan,  who  was  by  far  the  most  powerful 
and  ambitious  of  the  two.  maintained  for  ten  years  a  strange  control  in  state  affairs,  and 
retained  the  joint  affections  of  king  and  queen;  often  appearing  on  state  occasions  in  the 
carriage  with  the  latter.  She  was  admitted  by  all  to  be  the  most  beautiful  lady  of  the 
court.  Ail  abundance  of  fair  blonde  hair,  expressive  blue  eyes,  dark  eyebrows,  a  com- 
plexion of  exquisite  delicacy,  a  form  full  and  graceful,  and  "an  air  that  lighted  the  spot 
where  she  appeared,"  was  the  inventory  of  her  personal  attractions.  Her  humors  as  she 
acquired  power  became  violent  and  changeable,  and  her  influence  declined.  During  the 
ninth  year  of  her  liaison,  Mine,  de  Main  tenon,  who  was  in  the  service  of  Montespan  as 
governess  of  her  son,  and  whose  more  gentle  temper  pleased  the  king,  began  to  supplant 
her,  so  that  in  1679  the  king  no  longer  was  under  her  influence.  She  retained  her  place 
at  court  till  1691.  In  1700  she  met  the  king  for  the  last  time  at  court,  and  soon  after- 
ward followed  the  fashion  of  the  time  and  became  a  religious  devotee;  but  not  until  she 
had  written  a  tender  letter  to  her  husband,  begging  him  to  allow  her  to  return  to  him, 
and  had  been  refused.  By  the  king  she  had  two  sons,  the  due  de  Maine  and  the  compte 
de  Vexin;  three  daughters,  who  lived  to  marry  men  of  title;  and  two  that  died  infants. 

MONTESQUIEU,  CHARLES  DE  SECONDAT,  Baron  de  la  Brede  et  de,  one  of  the  most 
•celebrated  authors  and  political  philosophers  of  France,  b.  Jan.  18,  1689,  at  his  father's 
chateau  of  Brede  near  Bordeaux,  and  descended  from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  fam- 
ilies of  Guienne.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  hard  student  of  jurisprudence,  literature,  and 
philosophy.  His  love  of  the  classical  authors  was  so  great  that  at  the  age  of  twenty  he 
composed  a  work  intended  to  show  that  they  did  not  deserve  eternal  damnation  for  being 
pagans.  In  1714  he  was  appointed  a  councilor  of  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux,  and  two 
years  after,  president  of  Ihe  parliament.  .  His  first  (published)  work  was  his  famous 
'Lettres  Persanes  (Par.  1721),  in  which,  in  the  character  of  a  Persian,  he  ridicules,  with 
exquisite  humor,  and  clear,  sharp  criticism,  the  religious,  political,  social,  and  literary 
5ife  of  his  countrymen.  Although  he  did  not  spare  the  academy  in  these  Lettres,  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  it  in  1728,  and  would  have  been  admitted  sooner  if  Cardinal 
Fleury  had  not  objected  on  the  ground  of  his  jests  against  religion.  In  1726  Montes- 
quieu resigned  his  office  in  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux,  and  spent  some  years  in  foreign 
countries.  In  England  he  spent  two  years,  during  which  he  was  much  in  the  company 
of  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  was  treated  with  the  greatest  respect  by  the  most  distinguish  'd 
personages.  After  his  return  to  Brede,  he  published  his  Considerations  «»//•  ft-.*  (Jmisende 
la  Grandeur  et  de  la  Decadence  des  Remains  (Par.  1734),  a  masterly  review  of  Roman  his- 
tory, expressed  in  a  sententious,  oracular,  and  vigorous  style.  It  was  followed,  after  a 
long  interval,  by  his  Dialogues  de  Sylla  et  de  Lysimaque  (Par.  1748).  published  under  an 
assumed  name,  in  which  the  motives  and  feelings  of  a  despot  are  skillfully  analyzed.  In 
the  same  year  appeared  his  great  work,  on  which  he  had  been  engaged  for  twenty  years, 
the  Esprit  des  Lois  (2  vols.,  Geneva,  1748),  in  which  it  was  attempted  to  exhibit  the  rela- 
tion between  the  laws  of  different  countries  and  their  local  and  social  circumstances.  It 
was  immensely  popular.  No  fewer  than  twenty-two  editions  were  published  in  eighteen 
months,  and  it  was  translated  into  various  European  languages.  The  Esprit  des  Loin  is 
A  wonderfully  good  book,  considering  the  age  in  which  it  appeared.  Without  adopting 
Voltaire's  hyper-eulogistic  criticism,  that  "  when  the  human  race  had  lost  their  charters, 
Montesquieu  rediscovered  and  restored  them,"  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  the  first  work 
in  which  the  questions  of  civil  liberty  were  ever  treated  in  an  enlightened  and  systematic 
manner,  and  to  Montesquieu,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  is  it  owing  that  the  science 
of  politics  has  become  a  favorite  subject  of  study  with  the  educated  public.  Montesquieu 
died  at  Paris,  Feb.  10.  1755.  The  collective  editions  of  his  works  are  numerous,  amongst 
which  maybe  mentioned  the  complete  and  careful  ones  by  Auger  (8  vols.,  Par.  1819),  by 
Destutt  de  Tracy  and  Villemain  (8  vols.,  Par.  1827),  by  Lefebvre  (2  vols.,  Par.  1839),  and 
by  Hachette  (2  vols.,  1865). 

MONTEVID  EO,  SAN  FELIPE  DE,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Uruguay,  in  South 
America,  is  situated  on  the  n.  shore  of  the  estuary  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  (which  is  hero  60 
m.  wide),  and  132  m.  e.  by  s.  from  Buenos  Ayres.  It  stands  on  a  small  peninsula,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  and  fortifications.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  one  story,  with  flat 
roofs.  The  only  public  buildings  worthy  of  notice  are  the  cathedral  and  the  town-hall. 
The  climate  is  healthy;  but  as  there  are  no  rivers  near  the  towrn,  waiter  is  scarce,  and  it 
is  only  obtainable  from  wells,  or  by  collecting  rain-water  in  cisterns.  The  bay  or  harbor, 
which  is  about  3£  m.  long  by  2  broad,  presents  excellent  facilities  for  building  wharfs, 
docks,  etc.,  is  sheltered  from  all  but  the  s.w.  gales,  and  averages  16  or  17  ft.  in  depth. 
The  trade  of  Montevideo  is  extensive;  the  exports  consisting  of  wool,  hides,  hair,  tal- 
low7, salt  and  dried  beef,  bones,  etc.;  and  the  imports,  of  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics, 
hardware,  also  flour,  wine,  spirits,  and  other  provisions.  The  chief  trade  is  with  Great 
Britain.  Montevideo  has  steam  communication  with  the  United  States,  Rio  Janeiro, 
Britain,  and  Genoa,  and  besides  these,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  France,  Spain, 
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La  Plata,  and  Italy.  The  population  iu  1862  (inclusive  si  tlie  small  suburbs  of  Cordon 
find  Aguada)  was  45,765;  and  in  1872,  105,296.  In  1871,  1502  vessels,  of  739,607  tons, 
•entered  and  cleared  from  the  port.  The  imports  for  1872  amounted  to  about  £3,800,000; 
and  the  exports  to  about  £3,000,000.  For  the  history  of  Montevideo,  see  URUGUAY. 

MONTEZ,  LOLA.     See  LOLA  MOXTEZ. 

MONTEZUMA,  the  name  of  two  of  the  emperors  of  Mexico.  — Montezuma  I.,  the  most 
able  of  the  Mexican  emperors,  ascended  the  throne  about  1437,  aud  soon  after  com- 
menced a  war  with  the  neighboring  monarch  of  Chalco, which  resulted  in  the  annexation 
of  that  kingdom  to  Mexico.  Tlatelolco,  Cuihixcas,  and  Tzompahuacan  were  next 
annexed.  Some  reverses  which  his  arms  now  suffered  led  to  a  confederacy  of  the  Tlas- 
•calaus  and  two  other  powerful  tribes  against  him;  but  in  the*  war  which  followed  Mon- 
tezurna's  arms  were  again  signally  triumphant,  and  the  territories  of  the  conquered  tribes 
increased  the  domain  of  the  now  all-powerful  Montezuma.  After  several  other  success- 
ful wars,  he  died  in  1471. — Moute/uma  II.,  the  last  of  the  Mexican  emperors,  before  its 
subjugation  by  the  Spaniards,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1502.  He  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  warrior  during  the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  and  after  his  accession,  carried 
the  terror  of  his  arms  to  the  frontiers  of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  a  member  of  the  priestly  order,  and  did  not  demit  his  functions  on  his  accession. 
He  devoted  his  chief  attention  to  "the  improvement  of  the  laws,  and  of  the  internal 
administration,  and  displayed  his  taste  for  pomp  and  luxury  by  the  magnificence  of  his 
household  arrangements,  and  a  profuse  embellishment  of  his  capital.  This  necessitated 
lieavy  taxation,  which,  combined  with  the  strictness  of  his  administration,  led  to  con- 
tinual revolts  among  his  subjects,  especially  those  who  had  lately  come  under  his  sway. 
"When  Cortes  lauded  iu  Mexico  with  his  small  army  in  1519,  Montezuma,  blinded  by  an 
•old  prophecy,  and  by  the  strange  appearance  of  the  invaders,  acknowledged  them  as 
beings  of  a  superior  order,  and  as  his  masters  (see  CORTES).  The  inhabitants  of  Mexico 
having  risen  against  Cortes,  the  latter  caused  Montezuma,  who  was  then  his  prisoner,  to 
appear  in  order  to  pacify  them;  but  being  wounded  accidentally  by  a  stone  flung  from 
amongst  the  crowd  of  his  own  subjects,  he  so  keenly  felt  the  indignities  which  he  had 
suffered,  that  he  repeatedly  tore  the  dressing  from  his  wound,  and  soon  after  died,  June 
30,  1520.  Some  of  his  children  adopted  the  Christian  religion,  aud  his  <.>ldest  son  received 
from  Charles  V.  the  title  of  count  of  Moutezuma.  One  of  his  descendants  was  viceroy 
of  Mexico  from  1697  to  1701.  His  last  descendant,  Don  Marsilio  de  Teruel,  count  of 
Montezuma,  was  banished  from  Spain  by  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  afterwards  from  Mexico 
•  on  account  of  his  liberal  opinions,  and  died  at  New  Orleans  in  1836. 

MONTFAUQON,  BERNARD  DE,  1655-1741;  b.  Languedoc,  of  noble  family.  Edu- 
cated for  a  military  life,  but  ill  suited  to  it,  he  joined  the  Benedictine  order  in  1676, 
studied  till  1GS7,  and  was  then  called  to  Paris, where  his  profound  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
.and  Chaldaic  brought  him  an  appointment  to  study  the  libraries  of  France  and  Italy  in 
the  interest  of  church  history.  In  Italy  he  found  trouble  with  the  Jesuits,  and  asked 
his  own  recall,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  useless  "  to  follow  up  a  dogmatic  controversy 
with  such  great  liars  as  the  Jesuits."  His  numerous  wrorks  are  mostly  in  Latin. 

MONTFERKAT',  formerly  an  independent  duchy  of  Italy,  between  Piedmont,  Milan, 
and  Genoa,  now  forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  It  consisted  of  two  separate 
portions,  Casale  and  Acqui,  lying  between  the  maritime  Alps  and  the  Po,  and  having  an 
area  of  over  1300  sq.  miles.  The  capital  was  Casale.  Mpntferrat,  after  the  downfall 
of  the  Frankish  empire,  was  ruled  by  its  own  margraves  till  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century.  This  illustrious  house  for  a  long  time  disputed  the  sovereignty  of  Piedmont 
with  the  house  of  Savoy,  and  sent  to  the  crusades  more  heroes  than  any  other  sover- 
eign house  in  Europe.  Members  of  the  family  ruled  simultaneously  in  Montferrat, 
Thessaly,  and  Jerusalem.  On  the  death  of  the  marquis  John  I.,  in  1305,  his  sister, 
lolandc  or  Irene,  who  was  empress  of  Constantinople,  succeeded  to  Montferrat;  and  her 
second  son  became  the  founder  of  the  family  of  Montferrat-Palseologus,  which  became 
extinct  in  1533,  and  Montferrat  passed  to  the  Gonzagas  of  Mantua.  In  1631  the  dukes 
of  Savoy  obtained  possession  of  a  portion  of  Montferrat,  and  in  1703,  with  the  consent 
of  the  German  emperor,  the  remaining  portion  passed  under  their  sway,  and  was  incor- 
porated with  their  own  dominions. 

MONTFORT,  the  name  of  a  noble  French  house,  descended,  according  to  the  most 
probable  opinion,  from  Baldwin,  count  of  Fknders,  and  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the 
bald.  AMAURI  2d.  seigneur  de  Montfort  (a  little  town  between  Paris  and  Jhartres)  is 
the  first  of  the  family  mentioned  in  history.  He  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  llth  cen- 
tury. His  son,  SIMON  1st,  had  for  his  third  wife  Agnes,  daughter  of  Richard  comte  de 
Evreux.  He  left  four  sous,  of  whom  only  AMAURI  4th  had  issue.  The  grandson  of 
this  Amauri,  SIMON  3d,  suruamed  the  Bald,  comte  de  Montfort  and  Evreux,  married 
Amicie,  daughter  of  Robert  de  Beaumont,  earl  of  Leicester.  His  second  son  was  the 
famous  SIMON  4th,  comte  de  Moutfort,  and  earl  of  Leicester,  subsequently  comte  de 
Toulouse.  This  nobleman,  so  conspicuous  in  the  terrible  crusade  against  the  Albigenses 
(q.v.),  was  born  about  the  year  1150.  In  1198  he  went  to  Palestine  at  the  head  of  a  troop 
of  French  knights,  but  failed  in  doing  anything  against  the  Saracens,  and  was  obliged 
.to  return.  In  1202  he  joined  the  4th  crusade,  which,  however,  had  no  religious  design 
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at  ull  («ee  CHUSAUES),  in  consequence  of  which  Montfort  abandoned  it.  In  1209  he  took 
part  in  the  war  of  extermination  against  the  Albigenses.  He  signalized  himself  by  his 
relentless  ferocity,  and  his  brilliant  successes,  but  was  killed  by  a  stone  at  the  siege  of 
Toulouse,  June  25,  1218. 

MONTFOKT,  SIMON  DE,  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  fourth  son  of  the  preceding,  was  b. 
in  France  about  1206.  The  title  of  earl  of  Leicester  came  to  him  by  his  grandmother, 
Amide  de  Beaumont,  sister  and  heiress  of  Robert  earl  of  Leicester,  but  he  did  not 
directly  or  immediately  inherit  it;  for,  during  the  reign  of  king  John,  it  was  borne  by 
Ramili,  earl  of  Chester.  Some  time  after  the  death  of  Ranulf,  Montfort  came  to  Eng- 
land, and  offered  his  services  to  Henry  III.  Already  he  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  a 
warrior,  and  Henry  was  so  highly  pleased  with  the  young  French  noble  that  he  conferred 
on  him  the  title  of  earl  of  Leicester.  Little  did  Henry  think  that  the  stranger  was  to 
prove  against  himself  a  great  founder  and  champion  of  English  constitutional  liberty. 
He  married  Elinor,  sister  to  king  Henry  III.,  and  the  youthful  widow  of  that  earl  of 
Pembroke  to  whom,  more  than  to  any  other,  the  people  of  England  owe  magna  charta. 
After  this  marriage — which  was  viewed  With  disfavor  by  the  king — de  Montfort  became 
a  steadfast  advocate  of  the  English  charter,  and  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  After 
visiting  the  east,  he  was  sent  by  the  king  to  undertake  the  command  of  Gascony.  In. 
1257  the  king's  debts  were  so  great  and  the  rapacity  of  his  foreign  relations  so  unbear- 
able, that  the  people  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  The  barons  assembled,  and,  under 
the  direction  of  De  Montfort,  held  the  celebrated  parliament  at  Oxford.  They  passed 
statutes  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  magna  charta  The  king  swore  to  observe  them, 
but  sent  forthwith  to  the  pope  praying  to  be  absolved  from  his  oath.  The  bull  of  abso- 
lution arrived.  Henry  set  his  barons  at  defiance,  shut  himself  up  in  the  Tower,  and 
appealed  lo  Louis  of  France.  England  was  now  in  arms.  The  whole  middle  class  looked 
vp  to  De  Montfort  as  their  champion  and  leader,  and  the  war  began  with  the  battle  of 
Northampton.  The  wars  of  the  barons,  under  De  Montfort,  have  been  superficially 
viewed  but  as  the  strife  of  turbulent  nobles,  who,  in  the  absence  of  foreign  warfare, 
employed  themselves  in  getting  up  a  contest  at  home.  Later  researches,  however,  have 
shown  that  but  for  the  struggles  of  De  Montfort  and  the  barons,  the  concessions  at  Run- 
nymedi;  would  have  been  a  mere  worthless  parchment.  At  Lewes  the  royal  forces  were 
signally  discomfited  and  the  king  taken  captive.  A  French  chronicler,  who  praises  De 
Montfort  as  "  noble,  chivalrous,  and  the  ablest  man  of  the  age,"  expressly  adds  that  he 
was  "  backed  by  the  general  favor  of  the  people,"  who  at  this  time  were  so  "  unspeak- 
ably trampled  under  foot  and  deprived  of  all  their  liberties."  The  conditions  exacted 
from  the  king  were,  that  he  should  observe  magna  charta  and  the  charter  of  the  Forests; 
be  moderate  in  his  expenses  and  grants,  until  his  old  debts  were  paid  off,  and  he  was 
enabled  to  live  on  his  own  property,  without  oppression  of  merchants  or  the  poor;  and 
that  Englishmen  only  should  be  chosen  counselors.  No  new  pretensions  were  intro- 
duced, even  at  this  moment  of  triumph,  and  the  constitutional  maxim  of  respecting  Ihe 
person  of  the  king  was  carefully  upheld.  The  queen  (Elinor  of  Provence),  who  was  in, 
France,  now  occupied  herself  in  collecting  a  large  arm}'.  To  deliberate  upon  the  meas- 
ures to  be  adopted  at  this  great  crisis,  writs  were  issued  to  the  sheriffs,  in  1265,  by  De 
Montfort,  directing  them  to  return  two  knights  for  each  county,  and  two  citizens  or  bur- 
gesses for  every  city  and  borough ;  aujji  from  this  time  may  be  clearly  dated  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  commons  as  an  estate  of  the  realm  in  parliament.  Guardians  had  been 
appointed  by  the  barons  to  watch  over  the  execution  of  magua  charta,  but  fifty  years  of 
encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  crown  convinced  De  Montfort  that  a  stronger  and  more 
enduring  security  would  be  to  commit  the  care  of  constitutional  freedom  thenceforth  to 
the  people  themselves,  whose  interests  the  barons  thus  identified  with  their  own.  Mr. 
Bhiauw,  who,  in  his  Bar&nn'  War,  presents  De  Montfort  almost  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
true  character,  adds  that  "  it  should  be  an  honest  pride  to  us  in  after-times  that  English 
liberty  thus  owes  its  birth  to  the  noblest  parentage,  confidence  in  the  people."  A  second 
war  broke  out,  and  this  time  the  popular  cause  was  weakened  by  defection  and  treach- 
ery. Prince  Edward  (afterwards  Edward  I.)  encountered  the  barons  at  Evesham,  with 
a  greatly  superior  army.  When  defeat  was  inevitable.  I  he  great  leader  refused  to  flee. 
He  "fought  stoutly  like  a  giant  for  the  liberties  of  England,"  but  fell,  overwhelmed  by 
numbers.  The  death  of  De  Montfort  filled  the  whole  land  with  mourning.  Like  Crom- 
well, whoso  career  in  many  respects  resembles  his  own,  he  was  denied  a  grave  by  the 
royalists,  his  head  being  sent  to  Wigmore  castle,  and  his  mutilated  limbs  to  different 
towns:  hut  the  people  bewailed  their  dead  champion,  and  the  clergy  pointed  to  his  glori- 
fied spirit  in  heaven.  The  influence  of  De  Montfort  was  felt  after  his  death.  No  baron 
was  executed  for  bearing  arms  against  his  sovereign,  and  although  the  Oxford  statutes 
were  formally  rescinded,  their  spirit  remained.  See  Life,  by  M.  Creighton  (1876);  and 
Simon  di;  Montfort,  by  Pauli,  translated  by  Una  M.  Goodwin  (1876). 

MONTGOLFIER,  J.u  OJ-KSETIENNK  and  JOSKTII  MICHAEL,  two  brothers,  distinguished 
as  the  inventors  of  the  first  kind  of  balloons  (q.v.).  They  were  the  sons  of  a  celebrated 
paper-manufacturer  at  Annonay,  in  the  department  of  Ardeche,  and  early  engaged  them- 
selves in  the  same,  branch  of  industry.  Etienne,  after  a  few  successive  experiments  with 
the  balloon,  repaired  to  Paris;  but  though  his  discovery  created  a  great  sensation,  and 
was  followed  out  in  practice  by  many  eminent  men,  he  obtained  little  pecuniar  aid  ia 
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carrying  on  his  experiments,  and  at  length  retired  to  his  native  town,  where  he  resumed 
the  manufacture  of  paper  and  died  at  Servieres,  in  If99. — His  elder  brother,  Joseph, 
the  sharer  of  his  labors  and  his  glory,  was  a  man  of  much  genius  and  little  education; 
but  the  two  brothers  were  fitted  to  supplement  each  other's  deficiencies,  and  together 
they  made  many  discoveries,  and  were  both  received  as  members  of  the  French  academy. 
Joseph  invented  the  hydraulic  screw,  the  calorimeter,  etc.,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  hi? 
life,  tilled  a  post  in  the  department  of  arts  and  manufactures.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1810. 

MONTGOMERY,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Alabama,  intersected  by  the  Tallapoosa  river, 
bounded  n.w.  by  the  Coosa  and  Alabama,  and  drained  by  many  creeks;  three  railroad* 
pass  through  it  the  Western.  Mobile  and  Montgomery,  and  Montgomery  and  Eufaula; 
900  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  52.392 — 38.948  colored.  The  surface  is  rolling  or  even,  and  very 
fertile;  Indian  corn,  cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes  are  the  staples;  of  cotton  the  annual 
product  is  over  25,000  bales,  and  it  is  the  largest  cotton  producing  county  iu  the  state., 
The  co.  seat,  Montgomery,  is  also  the  capital  of  the  state. 

MONTGOMERY,  a  co.  in  w.  central  Arkansas,  drained  by  Ouachita  river,  Cad  do- 
creek,  and  their  many  branches;  1140  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  5,729 — 258  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  rugged  and  mountainous;  the  main  ridge  is  called  Crystal  mountains,  and  there 
are  found  quantities  of  rock  crystals.  The  soil  is  not  very  fertile;  tobacco,  wheat, 
Indian  corn,  and  cotton  are  the  staples.  The  forests  are  very  extensive;  lead  and  lime- 
stone are  found  in  considerable  amounts.  Co.  seat,  Montgomery. 

MONTGOMERY,  u  co.  in  s.e.  central  Georgia,  intersected  by  the  Oconee  river,  and 
bounded  n.e.,  s.,  and  .s.w.  by  the  Peudletou,  Altamaha,  and  Ocmulgee  rivers;  624  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  '80,  5.381 — 1871  colored.  The  surface  is  level  and  mostly  covered  with, 
forests;  soil  light  and  sandy;  chief  products:  cotton,  wool,  sweet  potatoes,  oats,  and 
Indian  corn.  Co.  seat,  Mount  Ida,  near  Montgomery. 

MONTGOMERY,  a  co.  in  s.w.  central  Illinois,  drained  by  Shoal  creek  and  its 
branches;  intersected  by  the  Decatur  and  St.  Louis,  and  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  rail- 
roads; about  700  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  28,086 — 25,438  of  American  birth.  The  surface  i? 
partly  woodland  abounding  in  oak,  hickory,  etc.,  and  partly  prairie;  the  soil  is  very  fer- 
tile and  all  the  cereals  are  raised  in  large  quantities;  bituminous  coal  is  found.  Co. 
seat,  Hillsborough. 

MONTGOMERY,  a  co.  in  w.  central  Indiana;  drained  by  Sugar  creek,  a  branch  of 
Wabash  river,  and  two  or  three  other  creeks;  intersected  by  several  railroads  having 
tbeir  terminus  at  Crawfordsville;  among  which  are  the  Louisville,  New  Albany  and 
Chicago,  and  the  Indiana,  Bloomingtou  and  Western;  about  500  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  27,31$ 
— 26,537  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  level  or  moderately  hilly,  and  is  fairly  fer- ' 
tile;  the  staples  are  wheat,  oats,  Indian  corn,  hay,  and  pork.  There  is  much  woodland, 
the  sugar  maple  abounding.  Co.  seat,  Crawford'sville. 

MONTGOMERY,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Iowa,  drained  by  the  sources  of  the  Nodaway  and 
Nishnabatona  rivers;  intersected  by  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  railroad,  and  by  a 
branch  of  the  St.  Joseph  and  Council  Biuffs;  432  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  15,895 — 13,448  of 
American  birth.  Surface  rolling  and  fertile;  staples:  wheat,  Indian  corn,  hay,  and 
pork.  Co.  seat,  Red  Oak. 

MONTGOMERY,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Kansas,  darned  by  the  Elk,  Fall,  and  Verdigris 
rivers;  intersected  by  the  Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and  Galveston  railroad;  576  sq.m.;. 
pop.  '80,  18,217 — 17,324  of  American  birth;  the  number  having  more  than  doubled  since 
the  census  of '70.  The  surface  is  mostly  prairie,  but  there  is  some  woodland;  wheat, 
oats,  and  hay  are  staples;  cattle  breeding  is  extensively  carried  on.  Co.  seat,  Inde- 
pendence. 

MONTGOMERY,  a  co.  in  n.e.  central  Kentucky,  drained  by  branches  of  Licking- 
river,  and  intersected  by  the  Lexington  and  Big  Sandy  railroad;  185  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 
10,567 — 3,566  colored.  The  surface  is  broken  and  hilly,  and  the  soil  fairly  fertile; 
wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  butter,  and  pork  are  the  chief  products.  Co.  seat,  Mount  Ster- 
ling. 

MONTGOMERY,  a  co.  in  w.  Maryland,  having  the  state  line  of  Virginia  for  its  s.w. 
and  s.  boundary,  the  District  of  Columbia  for  its  s.,  the  Potomac  river  on  the  s.  and  w., 
and  the  Patuxent  river  on  the  n.e. ;  500  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  24,759 — 24,390  of  American  birth, 
9,151  colored.  It  is  drained  by  Seneca  and  Rock  creeks.  It  is  intersected  by  the  metro- 
politan branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal 
is  on  the  s.w.  border,  following  the  course  of  the  Potomac.  Its  surf  ace  is  hilly;  it  has 
forests  of  pine  and  hardwood  timber,  and  quarries  of  stone  used  for  building  purposes; 
other  mineral  products  are  gneiss  a'nd  serpentine.  Its  soil  is  fertile  along  the  river  banks, 
producing  wheat,  rye,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  and  dairy  products.  Live  stock  is  raised  to 
some  extent.  Co.  seat,  Rockville. 

MONTGOMERY,  a  co.  in  n.  central  Mississippi,  drained  by  the  Big  Black  river,  and 
intersected  by  the  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  railroad;  about  450  sq.m.;  pop. 
'80, 13,348 — 6,677  colored.  The  county  was  set  off  from  Choctaw  and  Carroll  counties  in 
1872.  The  surface  is  level,  and  there  are  large  forests,  mostly  of  oak,  r  vpreas,  and 
magnolia  trees.  Cotton  is  raised  in  large  quantities.  Co.  seat,  Winona. 
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MONTGOMERY,  a  eo.  in  e.  central  Missouri,  drained  by  the  Cuivre  and  Lautrc 

.  branches  of  tin-  Missouri,  which  hounds  it  on  the  s. ;  intersected  by  the  St.  Louis, 
*v:msas  rity  and  Northern  railroad;  about  500  sq.ni. ;  pop. '80,  16,251 — 15,805  of  Amer- 
ican birth.  The  surface;  is  very  hilly  and  for  the  most  part  covered  by  extensive  forests. 
Wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  tobacco  are  raised ;  limestone,  iron,  and  bituminous  coal  are  found. 
Co.  seat,  Danville. 

MONTGOMERY,  a  co.  in  the  eastern  part  of  central  New  York,  on  the  Erie  canal 
and  the  New  York  Central  railroad;  about  356  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  34,457.  Most  of  its  land 
is  fertile,  producing  wheat.  Indian  corn,  and  oats.  The  chief  industries  are  the  manu- 
facture of  agricultural  implements.  Co.  seat,  Fonda. 

MONTGOMERY,  a  co.  in  s.  central  North  Carolina,  drained  by  the  branches  of  the 
Yadkin  river,  which  forms  its  w.  boundary,  and  intersected  by  the  Uharee  river  and 
Simmon's  Fork;  540  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  7,487 — 7,486  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is 
hillj',  and  mostly  covered  with  pine  forests.  The  bottom  land  about  the  creeks  is  fertile, 
and  produces  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  grass.  Gold  is  found,  but  not  in  large  quan- 
tities. Chief  town,  Troy. 

MONTGOMERY,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Ohio,  drained  by  the  Miami  river,  several  of  its 
branches,  and  Mad  river;  it  is  traversed  by  nine  lines  of  railroad,  terminating  at  Dayton, 
•of  which  the  most  important  are  the  Sandusky;  Dayton,  Hamilton,  and  Cincinnati; 
Dayton  and  Western;  Atlantic  and  Great  Western ;  and  Dayton  and  Xenia;  450  sq.m.; 
pop.  '-80,  78,545 — 66,248  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  mostly  hilly  but  not  rugged, 
and  is  covered  in  part  by  forests  of  hardwood;  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  producing 
wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  hay,  and  tobacco;  of  the  last,  the  annual  yield  is  from  three 
and  a  half  to  four  million  pounds.  Limestone  of  several  kinds  is  found,  and  the  Niagara, 
•  or  bluish  variety,  is  extensively  used  for  building  in  Cincinnati  and  elsewhere.  The 
Miami  canal  extends  from  Dayton  to  Cincinnati,  and  furnishes  abundant  water  power. 
The  principal  manufacturing  interests  are  at  the  county-seat,  Dayton  (q.v.). 

MONTGOMERY,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Penn.,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad,  and 
the  Scliuylkill  river;  460  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  81,612.  Its  principal  products  are  wheat,  rye, 
and  Indian  corn;  its  industries,  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  carriages, 
and  woolen  goods.  Co.  seat,  Norristown. 

MONTGOMERY,  a  co.  in  n.  central  Tennessee,  adjoining  Kentucky;  drained  by  the 
Red  river  and  the  Cumberland,  the  latter  a  navigable  stream:  intersected  by  the  Louis- 
ville and  Great  Southern  railroad;  about  500  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,28,461 — 13,620  colored. 
The  surface  is  rolling  and  hilly,  in  great  part  covered  by  forests  of  oak,  beech,  gum, 
.hickory,  etc.;  the  soil  is  very  good,  producing  in  large  quantities  wheat,  oats,  corn, 
«weet  potatoes,  and  tobacco;  the  annual  yield  of  the  last  is  about  5,000,000  Ibs.,  more 
than  is  raised  in  any  other  county  of  the  state.  Limestone  and  iron  are  mined.  There 
-are  several  towns,  Clarksville  being  the  county  seat. 

MONTGOMERY,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Texas,  drained  by  the  San  Jacinto  river  and  several 
creeks,  and  intersected  by  the  International  and  Great  Northern  railroad;  1050  sq.m.; 
pop.  '80,  10,154— =-5,229  colored.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  generally  fertile,  though 
there  are  some  sandy  plains;  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cotton  are  the  chief  products. 
•Cattle-raising  is  carried  on  extensively.  Co.  seat,  Montgomery. 

MONTGOMERY,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Virginia,  drained  by  the  Staunton  and  New  or  Kan- 
•awha  rivers,  the  last  being  its  w.  boundary,  and  intersected  by  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi, 
and  Ohio  railroad;  460  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  16,693—4,229  colored.  The  surface  is  moun- 
tainous, the  co.  being  close  to  the  Blue  Ridge;  there  are  extensive  forests;  and  in  the 
valleys,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  and  pork  are  the  staples.  Limestone  is  found.  The 
climate  is  very  healthful  and  invigorating.  Co.  seat,  Christiansburg. 

MONTGOMERY,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Alabama,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alabama 
river.  415  m.  above  Mobile,  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation.  The  city  is  very  hand- 
somely built,  with  elegant  residences  and  gardens  on  a  cluster  of  hills,  on  one  of  which 
is  a  handsome  state-house.  It  has  a  law-school,  several  academies,  fourteen  churches, 
five  banks,  four  papers,  marble-works,  iron-foundries,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  cotton- 
mart0  in  the  state.  Montgomery  is  connected  with  four  lines  of  railway.  It  became,  in 
1860,  the  capital  of  the  confederate  states,  and  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  government 
unlil,  on  the  secession  of  Virginia,  it  was  removed  to  Richmond.  Pop.  '70,  10,588. 

MONTGOMERY  (ante),  a  city  in  Montgomery  co.,  Ala.,  the  capital  of  the  state,  and 
•the  co.  scat,  but  inferior  in  size  aiid  population  to  Mobile;  situated  on  a  bluff  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Alabama  river  and  about  400  in.  by  river  from  Mobile;  pop.  '70,  10,588 — 
5,183  colored.  Montgomery  is  the  terminus  of  the  South  and  North  Alabama  railroad 
and  of  the  Montgomery  and  Eufaula  line,  and  is  also  on  the  Western  Alabama  railroad. 
The  river  is  navigable  and  boats  run  to  and  from  Mobile  at  all  seasons.  The  city  also 
does  a  large  business  with  the  surrounding  country,  which  is  almost  wholly  engaged  in 
the  raising  of  cotton,  an  enormous  quantity  heini:  sent  to  Montgomery  annually,  and  all 
supplies  obtained  thence.  In  1861-62  the  place  was  occupied  as  a  capital  by  the  confed- 
erate government;  evacuated  in  1865  and  a  great  amount  of  property  destroyed,  in  part 
£>y  the  confederate  and  in  part  by  the  union  forces.  The  city  has"  3  newspapers  issu- 
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ing  daily  and  weekly  editions.  4  banks,  and  14  churches;  among  the  public  buildings' 
are  the  state  capital,  the  co.  conrt-house,  a  city-hall,  masonic  temple,  etc.  Montgomery 
was  founded  in  1817,  and  in  1847  was  made  the  capital  in  place  of  Tuscaloosa. 

MONTGOMERY,  GABRIEL,  Comte  de,  a  French  knight  of  Scottish  extraction,  r.nrf 
an  officer  in  the  Scottish  life-guard  of  the  king  of  France,  was  horn  about  1530.  At  a 
tournament  given,  June  30,  1559,  by  Henry  II.  in  honor  of  his  daughter's  marriage 
with  Philip  of  Spain,  the  king  insisted  upon  young  Montgomery  entering 'the  lists  witb 
him.  Montgomery  reluctantly  complied,  and  the  shaft  of  his  broken  lance  entering  the 
king's  visor  at  the  eye,  Henry  II.  was  borne  insensible  f-rom  the  ground,  and  so  con- 
tinued for  eleven  days,  when  he  died.  Montgomery,  although  blameless,  left  France,, 
and  soon  after  embraced  Protestantism  in  England.  On  the  commencement  of  the 
religious  wars  in  1562,  he  returned  to  his  native  country  to  support  the  Protestant 
cause,  and  defended  Rouen  with  great  bravery.  In  the  third  religious  war,  he  wag 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Protestants,  and  gained  many  advantages  over  the  royalists 
in  Languedoc  and  Beam.  During  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  he  happened 
to  be  at  Paris,  and  owed  his  escape  to  the  swiftness  of  his  horse,  and  fled  to  England. 
In  April,  1573,  he  appeared  off  Rochelle  with  a  small  fleet,  but  failed  in  accomplishing 
anything,  and  was  obliged  to.retire.  Next  year,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  Huguenots,  he 
janded  in  Normandy,  and  commenced  war  there;  but  being  compelled  at  last  to  surren- 
der the  castle  of  Domfront,  he  was  carried  to  Paris;  and  although  the  gen.  to  whom  h& 
surrendered  had  assured  him  of  his  life,  he  was  beheaded,  after  long  imprisonment, 
May  27,  1574.  Bniutome  describes  him  as  naturally  the  most  nonchalant  and  pleasure- 
loving  of  men,  but  that,  when  once  he  had  mounted  his  saddle,  there  was  not  a  more 
daring  or  vigilant  warrior  iu  all  Christendom. 

MONTGOMEEY,  JAMES,  a  minor  British  poet,  the  sou  of  a  Moravian  preacher,  was 
born  at  Irvine,  Ayrshire,  Nov.  4,  1771,  and  at  the  age  of  seven  was  sent  to  the  Mora- 
vian settlement  at  Fulneck,  near  Leeds,  in  order  to  complete  his  education  for  the 
Moravian  pastorate.  At  Fulneck  the  course  of  study  seems  to  have  been  too  severe  in 
its  character  for  the  young  poet;  the  imaginative  side  of  his  mind  was  allowed  no  recog- 
nition and  it  was  only  by  stealth  that  he  read  Cowper's  poems  and  Robinson  Crusoe-. 
Much  of  his  leisure  time  at  school  was  employed  in  the  composition  of  verses  and  of. 
music,  in  which  he  took  much  delight.  In  1789  he  ran  away,  and  after  four  years  of 
various  employment,  became  engaged  as  clerk  to  Mr.  Gales,  editor  of  The  Sheffield  Regis- 
ter, for  which  he  soon  began  to  write  political  articles.  In  1794  he  commenced  a  news- 
paper of  his  own.  The  Sheffield  Iris,  which  he  continued  to  edit  till  1825,  when  he  retired. 
During  the  period  of  his  editorship  Montgomery  was  twice  subjected  to  fine  and  impris- 
onment by  government.  In  1795  he  was  fined  £20,  and  sentenced  to  three  months.' 
imprisonment,  for  printing  off  some  copies  of  a  miserable  ballad  in  which  government 
suspected  that  sedition  lurked,  and  in  1796  he  was  fined  £30,  and  imprisoned  for  six 
months,  for  giving  an  account  of  a  Sheffield  riot.  He  received  a  government  pensioa 
of  £150  in  1835.  and  he  died  at  his  own  house  in  Sheffield,  April  30,  1854.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are :  Vie  Wanderer  of  Switzerland  (1806);  The  West  Indies  (1809);  The  World 
before  the  Flood  (1812);  and  The  Pelican  Island,  and  other  Poems  (1827).  A  collected 
edition  of  his  minor  poems  appeared  in  1851 ;  and  in  1853  his  Original  Hymns  for  Public^ 
Private,  and  Social  Devotion  closed  the  series  of  his  publications. 

His  poems  are  melodious,  full  of  picturesque  description,  and  the  gentlest  human 
feeling.  The  personages  introduced  in  his  poems  are,  however,  only  shadows,  or 
touched  with  the  faintest  color  of  character.  But  he  claims  a  well-defined  position 
among  the  favorite  poets  of  his  country  by  several  of  his  hymns  and  minor  poems,  and 
by  his  exquisite  verses  on  Home,  which  commences  the  third  part  of  The  Wast  Indies. 

MONTGOMERY,  Jonx  B.,  1796-1873,  b.  N.  J. ;  entered  the  navy  in  1812,  and  was 
a  midshipman  on  the  Niagara  in  the  battle  of  lake  Erie,  Sept.  10,  1813.  For  his  gal- 
lantry on  this  occasion  congress  gave  him  a  sword  and  a  vote  of  thanks.  He  was 
attached  to  the  squadron  commanded  by  Decatur  in  the  war  with  Algiers,  commanded 
the  Portsmouth  during  the  Mexican  war,  in  which  he  seized  lower  California  and  block- 
aded Mazatlan,  and  was  made  a  capt.  in  1853.  He  commanded  the  Pacific  squadron, 
in  1860,  was  commodore  in  1862,  and  rear-admiral  in  1866.  He  was  last  stationed  at 
Sackett's  Harbor,  1ST.  Y.  He  was  retired  in  1869. 

MONTGOMERY,  RICHARD,  1736-75,  b.  in  Ireland,  son  of  Thomas  Montgomery, 
member  of  parliament  for  Lifford:  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  In  1754  he 
obtained  a  commission  in  the  army,  came  to  America  with  his  regiment  three  years  after- 
wards, and  displayed  personal  courage  and  military  sagacity  at  the  siege  of  Louisburg 
and  in  other  actions.  In  1760  gen.  Wolfe  appointed  him  adjutant  of  his  own  regi- 
ment. He  took  part  in  the  expedition  against  Havana  and  Martinique,  and  shortly  after 
returned  to  England  (1763);  resided  there  for  nine  years,  sold  his  commission,  and  again 
came  to  America.  He  settled  and  married  in  New  York,  was  a  delegate  from  his  county, 
Dutchess,  to  the  provincial  convention  of  1775,  and  soon  afterward  was  commissioned  by 
congress  as  one  of  the  brig.gens.  to  command  the  colonial  forces.  An  invasion  of 
Canada  was  determined  upon  and  in  the  satire  year  (1775)  Montgomery  was  made  second 
in  command  of  one  of  the  two  divisions  sent  out  under  Arnold  and  Schuyler.  The  lat' 
to:-  was  attacked  by  illness  and  obliged  to  return  to  Albany,  leaving  Montgomery  at  thtf 
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head  of  (lie  division.  lie  at  once  pressed  forward  and  though  embarrassed  by  lack  of 
munitions  and  food,  and  by  tin:  disaffection  of  some  of  his  command,  had  before  the  end 
of  No\emi>er  raptured  successively  Chambly,  St.  Johns,  and  Montreal;  thus  gaining  the 
mastery  o\cr  I  he  greater  part  of  the  province.  In  the  next  month  a  junction  was 
effected  with  Arnold  before  (Quebec.  The  assault  of  the  town  was  al  once  resolved  upon 
and  on  Dec.  31.  shortly  alter  midnight,  ailempled,  a  snow-fall  aiding  the  concealment  of 
the  troops' movements.  One  division  w;:>  i<:  direct  its  attack  against  the  fortifications 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  town,  while  the  other  under  Montgomery's  command  was  to 
scale  the  cape  Diamond  bastion.  The  surprise  was  complete,  the  British  artillerists 
retreating  after  one  discharge.  Unhappily  Montgomery,  who  was  pressing  forward  at 
the  head  of  his  troops,  was  instantly  killed  by  this  single  fire,  two  of  his  aids  falling 
•with  Lira.  The  undisciplined  colonial  troops  were  overwhelmed  at  the  loss  of  their 
leader,  and  a  precipitate  retreat  ensued.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Quebec  would  have 
fallen  had  it  not  been  for  the  death  of  the  gallant  commander.  His  conduct  and  char- 
acter were  eulogized  in  parliament  by  Burke,  Chatham,  and  even  the  bitter  tory  lord 
North;  congress  recognized  his  services  by  resolutions  of  respect  and  veneration;  and  by 
its  order  a  monument  was  erected  in  his  honor  in  front  of  St.  Paul's  church,  New  York 
city,  where  in  1818  his  remains  were  interred  with  impressive  ceremonies.  The  "Death 
of  Montgomery"  is  one  of  Trumbull's  masterpieces. 

MONTGOMERY,  ROBERT,  a  preacher  and  verse-maker,  who  has  gained  notoriety,  if 
not  fame,  was  born  at  Bath  in  1807.  He  graduated  U.A.  at  Oxford  in  1833,  M.A.  in  1838, 
and  was  ordained  in  1835.  In  1836  he  became  minister  of  Percy  street  Episcopal  chapel, 
London ;  he  afterward  removed  to  Glasgow,  where  he  preached  for  four  years,  but 
returned  to  London,  and  resumed  office  at  Percy  street  chapel  in  1843.  He  died  Dec.  3, 
1855.  Montgomery's  works  comprise  a  large  number  of  volumes  in  prose  and  verse,  on 
themes  more  or  less  sacred.  He  is  best  known  by  his  poems.  The  Omnipresence  of  tl<£ 
Deity  (1828)  lias  passed  through  26  editions.  But  his  celebrity  may  be  said  to  have  died 
•with  him,  and  his  works  have  already  become  part  of  the  lumber  of  libraries.  This 
result  has  been  brought  about  to  some  extent  by  the  judgment  which  Macaulay  passed . 
upon  Tlie  Omnipresence  and  other  works  by  this  author. 

MONTGOMERY,  Sir  ROBERT,  LL.D.,  b.  Ireland,  1809;  educated  at  Foyle  college, 
Londonderry,  and  in  1828  appointed  to  the  service  of  the  East  India  company.  In  1853 
he  was  appointed  judicial  commissioner,  superintendent  of  prisons,  and  director-general 
of  police  for  the  province  of  thePunjaub.  For  his  services  in  the  Indian  mutiny,  and  in 
quelling  the  disturbances  in  the  Oude,  of  which  he  had  been  made  chief  commissioner  in 
1858,  he  was  thanked  by  parliament,  and  knighted.  From  1859  to  1865  he  was  lieut.gov. 
of  the  Punjaub.  In  1868  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  council  for  India. 

MONTGOMERY,  WILLIAM  READING,  1801-71;  b.  N.  J.;  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1825,  and  was  appointed  to  the  infantry.  He  served  on  the  western  and  Canadian 
border,  and  through  the  Florida  and  Mexican  wars.  He  was  brevetted  maj.  for  gallantly 
at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaea  de  la  Palma.  At  Molino  del  Rey  he  led  his  regiment  after  the 
death  of  its  senior  oilicers,  and  was  dangerously  wounded.  After  further  service  in  Texas 
and  the  west  he  resigned  from  the  army  in  1855.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  he 
raised  a  regiment  of  volunteers  from  his  native  state.  For  his  gallantry  at  Bull  Run  he 
"was  made  a  brig.gen.  He  was  military  governor  at  various  times  of  Alexandria,  Annap- 
olis, and  Philadelphia;  but  resigned  his  commission,  frona ill-health,  in  1864. 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE,  an  inland  co.  cf  n.  Wales,  between  Shropshire  on  the  e.,  and 
the  Welsh  cos.,  Merioneth  and  Cardigan,  or.  the  west.  Area,  483,323  statute  acres,  of 
•which  only  about  80,000  are  under  tillage;  pop.  '71,  67,623.  The  surface  is  almost' 
•wholly  mountainous,  a  large  portion  consisting  of  bleak  elevated  moorlands;  but  toward 
the  English  border  there  are  several  warm,  fertile,  and  well-wooded  valleys.  The  Severn, 
the  Vyrnwy,  and  the  Dovey  are  the  principal  rivers.  The  county  belongs  almost  entirely 
to  the  basin  of  the  Severn.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Montgomeryshire  is  not  great,  but 
copper,  lead,  and  zinc  are  procured,  and  millstones,  slates,  and  limestone  are  quarried. 
On  the  uplands  the  soil  is  poor,  and  suited  principally  for  mountain  pasture;  but  in  the 
valleys  grain  and  flax  are  raised.  Cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  pure  breed  of  Welsh  ponies 
called  "merlins,"  are  reared.  The  Welsh-flannel  manufacture  is  extensively  carried  on 
in  the  county.  The  capital  is  Montgomery;  pop.  '71,  1285,  from  which  the  county 
received  its  name,  and  which  was  so  called  from  Roger  de  Montgomery,  earl  of  Arundel 
and  Shrewsbury,  who  in  1093  recaptured  the  town  and  castle,  which  had  been  wrested 
during  the  previous  year  by  the  Welsh  from  the  founder,  Baldwin,  lieut.  of  the  Marches 
to  William  the  conqueror  and  William  Rufus.  The  county  sends  one  member  to  the 
house  of  commons.  The  county  business  is  carried  on  at  Welshpool  and  Newtown 
alternately.  There  is  an  excellent  trade  in  cattle  and  horses.  Offa's  dike  traverses  the 
«.e.  corner. 

MONTH,  originally  the  period  of  the  moon's  revolution  round  the  earth.  If  this  is 
reckoned  from  the  position  of  the  moon  among  the  stars  to  her  return  to  the  same  posi- 
tion, the  period  is  called  a  sidereal  month,  and  consists  of  27  days,  7  hours,  43  vninutes, 
11. V  seconds;  but  if  from  new  moon  to  new  moon,  it  is  longer,  being  29  days.  12  hours, 
44  minutes,  3  seconds;  this  is  called  a  synodic  month  (see  MOON).  The  latter  period  forms 
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0:1  e  of  the  three  natural  measures  of  the  lapse  of  time,  and,  notwithstanding  that  its 
€llicieucy  depends  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  it  ranks  next  to  the  day  in  importance. 
There  are  several  other  periods  u*ed  by  astronomers  to  which  this  name  is  applied,  as  the 
tropicul  or  periodic  month  (27  days,  7  hours,  43  minutes,  4.7  seconds),  reckoned  from  the 
moon's  passing  the  equinox  till  her  return  to  the  same  point;  the  nmlul  month  (27  days, 
5  hours,  5  minutes,  29  seconds),  from  ascending  node  to  ascending  node;  the  (inomali'xlic 
month  (27  days,  13  hours,  18  minutes,  37  seconds),  from  perigee  to  perigee;  and  the  solar 
month,  Which  is  the  twelfth  part  of  a  solar  year,  consisting  of  30  days,  10  hours,  29  min- 
utes, and  4  seconds.  Distinct  from  all  these  is  the  fin'l  or  calendar  month,  fixed  by  law 
for  ordinary  purposes,  and  consisting  of  a  fixed  number  of  days — from  28  to  31 — accord- 
ing to  the  particular  mouth.  The  calendar  momhs,  with  the  number  of  days  belonging 
to  each,  are  as  follow : 


Days. 

1.  January 31 

2.  February 28 

"        (leap  years) 29 

3.  March 31 

4.  April 30 

5.  May 31 

6.  June 30 


Days. 

7.  July 31 

8.  August 31 

9.  September 30 

10.  October 31 

11.  November 30 

12.  December. .  .  3ft 


See  also  the  separate  months  under  their  own  heads.  The  names  by  which  the  months 
are  designated  throughout  Christendom  were  given  them  by  the  Romans;  and  though 
Charlemagne  in  the  9th  c.,  and  the  French  directory  in  the  end  of  last  century,  attempted 
to  substitute  descriptive  epithets,  the  old-established  names  continue  to  be  preferred. 

MONTHOLON,  CHARLES  TRISTAN  DE,  Comte,  afterwards  Marquis  de,  descended  from 
an  ancient  French  family,  was  b.  at  Paris,  1782.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  entered  the  navy, 
but  exchanged  it  for  the  army  in  1798.  His  rise  was  rapid.  He  displayed  great  zeal  on 
behalf  of  the  first  consul  in  the  revolution  of  18th  Brumaire,  in  the  capacity  of  chef 
d'escadron.  He  served  in  a  number  of  campaigns,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  Wagram. 
Napoleon  made  him  his  chamberlain  in  1809.  He  was  made  a  gen.  of  brigade  in  1814, 
and  appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  the  department  of  Loire.  On  Napoleon's  abdi- 
cation, Montholon  remained  in  France,  but  held  aloof  from  the  Bourbons.  No  sooner 
had  the  emperor  escaped  from  Elba  and  landed  at  Frejus,  than  Montholon  hastened  to 
join  him.  He  was  present  at  Waterloo,  and  accompanied  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena,  con- 
tinuing his  devoted  attentions  to  him  till  he  breathed  his  last,  and  being  named  in  his 
•will  as  one  of  his  trustees,  spared  no  exertion  to  carry  its  provisions  into  effect.  Along 
with  gen.  Gourgaud  he  published  Me  moires  pour  servir  a  I'Histoire  de  France  sous  Napo- 
lf"».  i't'i'its  a  Sw.-HeUne  sou*  sa  dictee  (8  vols.,  Par.  1823).  He  afterwards  published  a 
•work  entitled  Recilo  de  la  Captimte  de  Ste.-Helene  (Lond.  1847).  In  the  proclamations 
which  Louis  Xapoleon  issued  on  his  landing  at  Boulogne  in  1840,  Montholon  was  named 
chief  of  his  staff,  and  on  this  account  he  was  condemned  by  the  chamber  of  peers  to  20 
years'  imprisonment;  but  he  was  afterwards  pardoned.  He 'died  Aug.  21,  1853. 

MONTH'S  MIND  is  the  name  of  a  Roman  Catholic  office  for  the  dead,  continued 
through  the  period  of  a  month,  or  repeated  at  the  end  of  that  period;  the  word  mind 
being  used  in  the  sense  of  remembrance,  which  it  has  not  infrequently  in  the  common  ver 
.sion  of  the  Scriptures  and  other  old  English  writings. 

MONTHYON.     See  MONTYON. 

MONTI,  VmcExzo,  the  great  regenerator  of  modern  Italian  poetry,  was  b.  Feb.  19, 
1753,  in  the  Roman  province  of  Ferrara,  and  studied  in  the  university  of  Ferrara.  On 
the  termination  of  his  studies  he  repaired  to  Rome  (1778),  where  the  patronage  of  friends 
obtained  for  him  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  pope's  nephew.  During  his  abode  in  Rome 
lie  became  involved  in  a  bitter  squabble  with  Alfieri.  whose  fame  as  a  master-tragedian 
of  Italy  was  then  high  in  the  ascendant — a  fact  which  may  have  been  unpalatable  to 
Monti  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  his  own  dramatic  attempts.  The  assassination  of 
Basville,  the  republican  envoy  of  France,  afforded  to  Monti  a  subject  for  his  poem,  La 
Basmttiana.  His  two  succeeding  poems,  the  Muxigonia  and  the  Feroniade,  contained  the 
bitterest  invectives  against  France  and  Bonaparte;  but  on  the  appearance  of  a  French 
army  before  Rome,  Monti,  with  the  inexcusable  inconsistency  which  characterized  his 
political  conduct  throughout,  hastened  to  espouse  the  cause  of  France,  and  to  invoke  the 
protection  of  Bonaparte.  Monti  wras  shortly  after  appointed  secretary  of  the  Cisalpine 
directory;  and  in  1789  repaired  to  France,  where  he  undertook  the  translation  of  Voltaire's 
poetical  works.  On^ returning  to  Italy  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  university  of 
Pavia;  and  in  1805,  on  Bonaparte  being  proclaimed  king  of  Italy,  Monti  was  appointed 
state  historiographer.  On  the  fall  of  the  empire  Monti  became  "the  eulogist  of  the  Aus- 
trian possessors  of  his  country.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  political  vicissitudes,  he  pur- 
sued w:th  vigor  his  studies  of  the  classics,  and  accomplished  one  of  his  greatest  works, 
the  translation  of  the  Iliad  into  Italian  verse.  Monti  died  at  Milan,  Oct.  13,  1828,  of  an 
apoplectic  stroke,  and  was  sincerely  lamented,  notwithstanding  the  many  opponents  his 
hasty  susceptibility  had  created  in  life.  The"  best  editions  of  his  works  are  those  of 
Milan  (1825-27,  8  Vols.),  and  his  Opere  Inedite  e  Rare  (Milan,  1832-33,  5  vols.).  Monti 
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had  u  warm  admiration  of  Dante,  and  partook,  in  some  degree,  of  the  spirit  of  the  great 
master.  His  chief  works  are  distinguished  by  sustained  grandeur  of  imagery  and  diction, 
by  daring  flights  of  imaginsvtion,  and  by  the  delicacy,  elevation,  and  fire  of  the  senti- 
ments expressed.  They  are  too  numerous  for  separate  notice,  but  the  best  of  them  rank 
among  the  noblest  productions  of  Italian  genius. 

MONTICELLO,  the  residence  and  estate  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  Albemarle  co.,  Va., 
three  miles  west  of  Charlottesville.  The  mansion,  now  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  stand* 
on  the  top  of  a  high  hill  overlooking  a  large  extent  of  the  neighboring  country;  and,  at 
the  time  of  its  completion,  about  1774,  was  one  of  the  finest  and  most  picturesque  resi- 
dences ia  the  south,  surrounded  by  beautiful  lawns,  groves,  and  gardens.  It  was  Jeffer- 
son's home  during  sixty  years;  but  shortly  after  his  death  his  heirs  were  obliged  to  part 
with  it. 

MONTIL'LA,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  modern  province  of  Cordova,  and  20m.  s.s.e.  of  the 
city  of  that  name.  It  stands  on  a  hillside  rising  from  the  south  bank  of  a  tributary  of 
the  Xenil.  Manufactures  of  coarse  linen  and  earthenware  are  carried  on,  and  oil-mills 
are  in  operation.  A  famous  wine  is  grown  in  the  vicinity.  Montilla  is  the  birthplace 
of  Gonzalo  de  Cordova,  the  "great  capatain."  Pop.  15,000. 

MONTJOIE  ST.  DENIS,  the  war-cry  of  the  old  kings  of  France,  said  to  be  as  ancient 
as  the  days  of  Clovis,  and  from  which  the  king-of-arms,  Montjoie,  who  had  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  France,  derived  his  title. 

MONTLTJCON,  a  t.  of  France,  department  of  Allier,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cher,  40  m.  w.s.w.  of  Moulins.  It  has  some  coarse  cloth  manu- 
factures, and  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  fruits.  It  has  also  iron-works  and  plate-glass 
manufactories.  Pop.  '76,  21,904.  At  a  distance  of  10  m.  are  the  wells  of  Neris-les- 
Bains,  celebrated  in  the  time  of  the  Romans — of  whom  many  traces  are  left — and  still 
much  frequented  by  invalids. 

MONTMAGNY,  a  co.  in  e.  Quebec,  having  for  its  n.  and  n.w.  boundary  the  St. 
Lawrence  river  at  its  widest  portion,  Goose  island  lying  directly  n..  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
railroad  traversing  the  n.  section  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  river;  about  623  sq.m. ;  pop.  '71, 
13,555.  It  is  bounded  on  the  s.e.  by  the  state  line  of  Maine,  and  drained  by  the  n.w. 
branch  of  the  St.  John's  river  in  the  s.  section,  flowing  s.  along  the  s.  base  of  a  range  of 
mountains,  and  is  drained  also  by  the  Riviere  du  Sud  in  the  north.  Its  surface  is  hilly, 
furnishing  good  pasturage,  and  its  soil  is  fertile.  Forests  of  hard  wood  supply  building 
timber,  and  it  has  saw  and  grist  mills.  Co.  seat,  Montmagny  or  St.  Thomas. 

MONTMARTRE.     See  PARIS. 

MOXTMEDY,  FORTRESS  OP.  The  t.  of  Montmedy,  in  France,  is  picturesquely 
located  on  the  river  Chiers;  pop.  about  2,000.  It  has  commerce  in  grain  and  wine,  and. 
there  are  manufactures  of  cheap  leathers.  It  was  in  the  line  of  the  German  invasion  of 
France  in  1870,  and,  being  a  fortified  place,  was  defended  with  8  rifled  cannon  and  65 
pieces  in  battery,  and  contained  a  vast  supply  of  munitions  of  war.  It  resisted  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  Germans  in  September,  but  succumbed  to  another  attack  Dec.  14. 

MONTMORENCY,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Michigan,  drained  by  Black  river  and  Thunder  Bay- 
river;  576  sq.m.;  population  not  given  in  any  census  returns;  unorganized  in '80.  Its 
surface  consists  of  table-lands,  with  a  sterile  soil.  It  is  extensively  covered  with  forests, 
and  contains  beds  of  iron  ore. 

MONTMORENCY,  a  co  in  the  e.  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada:  n.w.  of  the 
St.  Lawrence;  intersected  by  the  St.  Anne  and  Montmorency  railroads;  2,183  sq.m.; 
pop.  '70,  12,085—11,602  of  French  descent.  Co.  seat,  Chateau  Richer. 

MONTMORENCY,  ANNE,  first  Due  de,  Marshal  and  Constable  of  France,  b.  Mar. 
1493,  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest  and  greatest  of  the  noble  families  of  France.  He 
received,  it  is  said,  the  name  of  Anne  from  his  godmother,  Anne  of  Brittany.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  gallantry  and  military  skill  in  the  wrars  between  Francis  I.  and 
the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and  was  taken  prisoner  along  with  his  sovereign  in  the  battle 
of  Pavia,  which  was  fought  against  his  advice.  He  afterwards  became  the  leader  of  the 
French  government,  showing  great  ability  in  matters  of  finance  and  diplomacy,  and  was 
made  constable  in  1538;  but  his  rough  manners  made  him  an  object  of  dislike  to  many; 
and  the  suspicions  of  the  king  having  been  aroused  against  him,  he  was  suddenly 
banished  from  court  in  1541,  and  passed  ten  years  on  his  estates,  till  the  accession  of 
Henry  II.,  when  he  came  again  to  the  head  of  affairs.  In  1557  he  commanded  the 
French  army  which  suffered 'the  terrible  defeat  of  St.  Quentin,  in  which  he  was  taken 
prisoner.  During  tin;  minority  of  Charles  IX.,  Montmorency,  with  the  duke  of  Guise 
and  the  marshal  St.  Andre,  composed  the  famous  triumvirate  which  resisted  Catharine 
de:  .Medici.  In  1562  and  1567  he  commanded  the  royal  army  against  the  Huguenots,  and 
in  both  wars  gained  victories  over  them,  but  received  a  fatal  wound  at  St.  Denis,  and 
died  at  Paris  on  the  following  day,  Nov.  12,  1567. 

MONTMORENCY,  HKMU,  second  Due  de,  grandson  of  the  famous  constable  de  Mont- 
morency, b.  at  Chantilly,  April  30,  1595.  His  godfather  was  the  great  Henri  Quatre, 
who  always  called  him  his  "  son."  When  he  was  17  years  of  age  Louis  XIII.  made  hir» 
admiral,  and  he  defeated  the  Huguenots  in  Langucdoc,  and  took  the  isle  of  Re  from  tliosa 
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•f  llochelle.  He  afterwards  gained  other  victories  over  them,  and  in  1630  received  the 
chief  command  of  the  French  troops  i:i  Piedmont,  where  he  defeated  the  Spaniards,  for 
which  he  received  a  marshal's  baton.  Unhappily  for  himself  he  ventured  to  oppose 
Richelieu,  who  had  always  been  his  enemy,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  Gastou,  duke  of 
Orleans;  for  this  he  was  declared  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  marshal  Sciiomberg  heinjj 
sent  against  him,  defeated  him  at  Castemaudary,  and  took  him  prisoner.  Moutinorency, 
although  almost  mortally  wounded,  was  carried  to  Toulou.-e.  sentenced  to  death  by  the 
parliament,  and  notwithstanding  his  expressions  of  penitence,  and  the  most  powerful 
intercession  made  for  him  —  for  example,  by  king  Charles  I.  of  England,  the  pope,  the 
Venetian  republic,  and  the  duke  of  Bavoy—  -was  beheaded;  Oct.  30,  1682.  Montmoreticy 
was  distinguished  for  his  amiability  and  the  courtesy  of  his  manners,  as  well  as  for  his 
valor. 

MOXTMOREX  CY,  or  MONTMOREN'CI,  FALLS  OP,  on  the  Moutmoreucy  river, 
near  its  mouth,  about  8  m.  from  Quebec,  Canada.     They  are  50  ft.  wide  and  250  ft.  high. 
are  much  visited  by  tourists.     A  village  of  the  same  name  is  situated  near  them. 


MONTO  EO,  a  t.  of  s.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Avellino,  built  partly  on  the  slope  and 
partly  around  the  base  of  a  hill,  12  m.  n.  of  Salerno.  Pop.  4,721.  It  forms  the  central 
point  of  several  villages,  and  has  large  markets  and  some  linen  and  cloth  manufactures. 

MONTOBO.  a  pleasant  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  modern  province  of  Cordova,  built  on  a  rocky 
rid^e  around  which  winds  the  Guadalquiver,  26  m.  e.u.e.  of  Cordova.  It  contains  one 
the  best  hospitals  in  Andalusia.  Hardly  any  drinkable  water  can  be  obtained  within  the 
town.  The  heights  in  the  vicinity  are  clothed  with  olive  plantations,  and  oil  is  largely 
exported  from  this  quarter.  Woolens  and  earthenware  are  manufactured.  Pop.  10.500. 

MONTOUR,  a  co.  in  e.  central  Pennsylvania;  150  sq.m.  ;  pop.  '70,  15,344—  12,824  of 
American  birth.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  crossed  from  e.  to  w.  by  hills  and  ridges 
i  if  a  considerable  height;  one  of  these,  Montour  ridge,  contains  limestone  and  iron  ore, 
which  are  found  also  in  other  parts  of  the  county;  rolled  and  forged  iron  is  largely 
exported.  The  n.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  flows  through  the  s.,  and  the  rest  of  the 
county  is  watered  by  Big  Roaring,  Mahauouring  and  Chillisquaque  creeks.  The  chief 
staples  are  oats,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  potatoes.  It  is  on  the  Lackawanna  and 
Bloomsburg,  and  Danville,  llazlcton,  and  Wilke,sbarre  railroads.  Co.  seat,  Danville. 

MONTPE  LIEK,  the  capital  of  Vermont,  is  on  the  Winoosld  river,  215  m.  n.n.w.  of 
Boston.  It  is  a  picturesque  village,  with  a  handsome  State-house,  7  churches,  2  banks, 
4  newspapers,  iron-foundry,  flour-mills,  and  manufactures  of  carriages,  hats,  lumber,  etc. 
Pop.  '70,  3.023. 

MOXTPELIER  (ante),  co.  seat  of  "Washington  co.,  Vt.  ;  on  the  Onion  river,  40  m. 
e.s.e.  of  Burlington,  and  150  m.  n.n.w.  of  Boston;  lat.  44°  17'  u.,  long.  72°  35'  w.  It 
js  on  the  Central  Vermont,  Montpelier  and  Wells  river,  and  the  Montpelier  and  White 
river  railroads,  and  built  on  a  plain  surrounded  by  a  hilly  country.  The  state-house, 
erected  in  1857,  is  of  granite,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome  124  ft.  high.  It  also  contains 
a  court-house,  7  churches,  banks,  insurance  companies,  4  weekly  newspapers,  the  state 
library,  and  the  Vermont  Methodist  seminary  and  college  for  women,  besides  a  number 
of  public  and  private  schools.  It  is  a  center  of  trade  for  the  country,  and  contains 
machine-shops,  tanneries,  foundries,  and  flour  and  saw  mills.  Hats  and  caps,  furni- 
ture, and  children's  carriages  are  also  manufactured.  It  was  made  the  state  capital  in 
1805. 

MONTPELLIER  (Lat.  Mons  pcssulanus  or  pnellaruiri),  a  city  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Herault,  in  43°  36'  n.  lat.,  and  3°  50'  e.  long.  Pop.  '76,  of  the  town  alone, 
51,838.  Seen  from  a  distance,  Montpellier  has  an  imposing  appearance,  from  (he  num- 
ber of  its  towers,  steeples,  and  cupolas;  but  although  its  suburbs  are  clean  and  well 
built,  the  interior  of  the  old  town  disappoints  expectation,  being  chiefly  remarkable  for 
its  crooked,  dark,  narrow,  and  dirty  streets.  The  public  walks,  known  as  those  of  the 
Peyrou.  and  some  of  the  other  more  elevated  points,  afford  glorious  vi"ws,  embracing 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Alps,  the  Cevennes,  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  m^st  noteworthy 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  theater,  the  exchange,  the  hall  of  justice,  the  prefecture, 
the  observatory,  and  the  university.  The  last,  which  was  founded  in  1196,  is  composed 
of  three  faculties  —  -that  of  medicine,  founded  in  the  12th  c.  by  Arabian  physicians,  and 
still  ranking  among  the  best  in  Europe  —  that  of  the  exact,  "and  that  of  the  physical 
sciences.  Montpellier  has  a  botanical  garden,  the  oldest  in  Europe;  a  public  library  of 
50,000  volumes,  and  a  pharmaceutical  school;  admirable  museums,  natural  history  'and 
fine  art  collections,  etc.  The  industrial  products  of  Montpellier  are  pigments  and  other 
chemical  preparations,  brandy,  liqueurs,  perfumes,  soap,  corks,  sugar,  cotton,  woolen, 
and  tine  leather  goods;  and  the  trade,  which  is  very  important,  includes,  besides  these 
articles,  wine,  seeds,  olive-oil,  and  fruits.  Railways  to  Marseilles,  Cette,  and  other  ports, 
besides  various  canals,  facilitate  commercial  and  social  intercourse,  and  few  cities  of  the 
empire  hold  out  greater  attractions  in  regard  to  intellectual  culture  than  Montpellier. 
Its  geographical  position  has  led  to  its  being  selected  as  a  place  of  residence  for  con- 
sumptive patients;  but  the  extreme  clearness  and  even  sharpness  of  the  air  in  the  more 
elevated  parts  of  the  town,  the  occasional  occurrence  of  the  icy  wind  known  as  th<j 
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t,  and  the  sudden  accession  of  overpowering  heats,  would  seem  very  materially  t« 
counteract  some  of  its  long  reputed  advantages. 

MOXTPKNSIKR,  ANNI;  MAKIK  LOUISE  D'OHLKAXS,  Duchesse  de,  1627-93;  niece 
of  Louis  XIII.  of  France,  known  as  (jr<inde,  mademoiselle;  one  of  tlie  richest  princesses  of 
her  time,  ambitious,  and  beautiful.  Though  11  years  older  than  the  dauphin,  after- 
ward Louis  XIV.,  she  sought  to  marry  him,  but  failed.  Charles  II.  of  England  when 
driven  from  his  throne  was  a  refused  .-uitor  for  her  in  marriage.  In  1649  she  placed 
herself  with  Conde  at  the  head  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Fronde,  and  meeting  with  some 
transient  success  endeavored  to  make  it  the  basis  of  claims  on  the  hand  of  Louis  XIV. 
Conde  found  in  her  wealth  and  resolution  his  most  powerful  auxiliary.  Jointly  they 
were  at  one  time  in  possession  of  Paris,  installed  in  the  Hotel  de  ville,  while  Louis  XlV. 
was  obliged  to  fight  for  possession  of  the  capital.  While  the  battle  was  going  on,  July 
2,  1652,  in  the  faubourg  St.  Anlome  between  the  troops  of  Conde  and  those  oi'  the  king, 
the  former  was  saved  from  defeat  by  Mile.  Montpensier,  who  ordered  the  guns  of  the 
Bastille  to  be  turned  against  the  king's  troops,  and  with  her  own  hand  tired  the  first  gun. 
In  the  excesses  against  the  royalists  which  followed  Conde's  success  in  Paris,  Mademoi- 
selle ^was  conspicuous  for  her  humane  efforts  to  put  a  stop  to  cruelties.  On  the  re-entry 
of  Louis  XIV.  into  Paris,  she  retired  to  her  estates  for  live  years  and  dictated  MSmoiren. 
In  16  >7,  at  the  age  of  30,  she  was  permitted  to  return  to  court,  where  she  soon  became 
ridiculous  by  falling  in  love  with  a  young  cadet  named  Lauzun,  who  was  put  in  the 
Bastille  by  Louis  XtV.  on  account  of  his  dangerous  blandishments.  At  the  age  of  42 
Mademoiselle  offered  her  hand  and  heart  to  the  same  youth,  the  king  consenting  to  the 
marriage;  but  the  consent  was  withdrawn  before  the  ceremony  could  take  place;  Lau- 
zun was  sent  away  and  afterward  placed  in  the  Bastile  for  ten  years.  It  is  supposed, 
however,  that  they  had  been  secretly  married,  and  that  this  was  the  pretext  on  which 
the  king  exercised  his  authority  for  their  separation.  When  Mademoiselle  was  52  years 
old  the  marriage  was  consummated,  but  Lauzun  was  then  become  a  miserable  wreck  of 
former  beauty,  and  the  match  was  altogether  unhappy.  It  is  said  that  Lauzun's  release 
from  prison  was  bought  by  Montpensier  by  the  settling  of  large  estates  on  bastard  sons 
of  Louis  XIV.  by  Mine,  de  Montespan.  The  brutality  of  Lauzun  soon  necessitated  a 
separation,  and  she  subsequently  devoted  herself  to  religious  exercises.  The  Memoiren 
were  published  in  Amstf  »dam  in  1786  in  8  volumes.  A  Paris  edition  of  these  and 
other  works  from  her  pen  #as  published  by  Cheruel  in  1858. 

MONTPENSIER,  ANTOINE  MARIE  PHILIPPE  Louis  D'ORLEANS,  Due  de,  b. 
France  1824,  fifth  son  of  Louis  Philippe.  He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Henry  IV., 
and  went  to  Africa  in  1844  as  lieut.  in  the  artillery,  receiving  a  wound  in  the  Ziban  cam- 
paign. After  a  tour  in  the  east  he  married,  in  1846,  the  infanta  Marie  Louise  de  Bour- 
bon, sister  of  queen  Isabella  II.  The  marriage  created  great  excitement,  Louis  Philippe 
being  generally  credited  with  an  intention  to  seat  his  son  upon  the  throne  of  Spain.  Dur- 
ing the  revolution  of  1848,  the  duke  resided  in  England,  but  soon  returned  to  Spain,  taking 
up  his  residence  at  Seville.  In  1859,  he  was  appointed  capt.gen.  of  the  Spanish  army. 
During  the  political  agitation,  before  the  flight  of  Isabella,  the  duke  quitted  Spain  at  the 
request  of  the  ministry,  at  the  same  time  resigning  his  position  in  the  army,  and  the  title 
of  infante.  Returning  to  Spain,  under  the  provisional  government,  he  offered  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  the  throne,  but  destroyed  his  chances  for  election  by  a  duel  with  his 
cousin,  the  infante  don  Enrique  de  Bourbon,  whom  he  killed  March  12,  1870.  He  was 
court-martialed  and  sentenced  to  one  month's  banishment  from  the  capital.  His  eldest 
daughter,  Marie,  was  married  to  the  comte  de  Paris,  in  1848;  and  his  third  daughter, 
Maria  de  las  Mercedes,  married  her  cousin,  Alfonso  XII.,  in  1878,  and  died  June  ^6,  of 
the  same  year. 

MONTRAILLE.  a  co.  in  n.w.  Dakota,  n.e,  of  the  Missouri  river,  next  to  British  Amer- 
ica. The  Riviere  des  Lacs,  and  White  Earth  river  flow  through  it.  It  has  only  lately 
been  set  off. 

MONTBEAL,  the  lanre  and  fertile  island  on  which  the  city  of  the  same  name  is  built. 
is  80  m.  long,  10  m.  at  its  greatest  breadth,  and  contains  197  sq.  miles.  Formed  by  the 
separation  of  the  two  channels  by  which  the  Ottawa  issues  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  its 
surface,  except  at  Mount  Royal,  is  only  diversified  by  gentle  undulations,  which  run 
from  n.e.  to  s.w.,  and  are  named  Cote/lux.  The  island  forms  a  co.,  divided  into  two 
ridings,  the  east,  or  Hochdagn,  and  the  west,  or  Jacques  Cartier,  each  of  which  returns  a 
member  to  the  provincial  parliament. 

MONTBEAL,  the  largest  city  of  Lower  Canada  and  of  British  America,  lies  in  lat. 
45°  31'  n.,  long,  73°  35'  w.,  on  the  left  brnk  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  180  m.  above  Quebec, 
and  200  below  Lake  Ontario,  400  from  New  York,  and  2,750  from  Liverpool.  Its  east- 
ern suburb,  which  is  now  an  incorporated  village,  calk-.l  Hochelaga,  was  originally  the 
site  of  an  Indian  village  of  the  same  name,  discovered  in  September,  1535,  by  Jacques 
Cartier;  and  it  is  from  his  admiring  exclamation  at  the  view  obtained  from  the  neigh- 
boring hill,  that  Montreal  (corrupted  from  Mont  Royal)  derives  its  name.  The  west- 
ernmost permanent  settlement  which  the  French  obtained  in  Canada,  it  was,  under 
them,  merely  an  outpost  of  Quebec,  and  continued  to  be  such,  under  British  rule,  till 
1832,  when  it  became  a  separate  port.  Since  then,  the  rapidity  of  its  progress  has  bee* 
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astonishing.  By  the  deepening  of  the  shallower  parts  of  the  river  above  Quebec,  Mon- 
treal is  now  accessible  to  vessels  of  over  3,000  tons  burden,  and  drawing  from  19  to  22 
feet.  Its  harbor,  lined  with  wharfs  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  at  which  125  ships  could 
lie  at  one  time,  is,  from  its  inland  position  (90  m.  above  the  influence  of  the  tides),  per- 
fectly safe.  Situated  at  the  head  of  the  ocean-navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Montreal 
has  naturally  become  the  depot  for  the  exports  and  imports  of  all  the  Canadas.  At  the 
same  time,  the  obstruction  to  vessels  sailing  further  up  the  river,  caused  by  the  rapids, 
has  been  surmounted  by  magnificent  canals.  The  canals  connecting  Montreal  with  Lake 
Ontario  have  locks  of  '200  ft.  by  45,  with  9  ft.  of  water  on  the  sills;  the  locks  of  the 
"Welland  Canal  are  rather  smaller.  As  Montreal  lies  also  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence,  it  is  in  immediate  connection  with  the  vast  lumber-country 
adjoining  the  former  river  and  its  tributaries;  while  a  canal  has  been  projected  to  con- 
nect the  Ottawa,  through  lake  Nipissing,  with  the  Georgian  bay  in  lake  Huron,  which, 
if  carried  out,  will  probably  bring  the  produce  of  the  north-western  states,  as  well  as  of 
Western  Canada,  through  Montreal,  as  it  would  give  them  an  outlet  to  the  ocean 
between  200  and  300  miles  shorter  than  by  the  Erie  canal.  But  even  at  present,  while 
navigation  is  open,  an  extensive  daily  traffic  is  carried  on  by  steamers  and  sailing-vessels 
of  every  description,  with  lake  Ontario  and  the  Ottawa  district,  as  well  as  with  the 
lower  St.  Lawrence;  and  the  ships  of  the  Montreal  Ocean  Steamship  Company,  by  aid 
of  a  subsidy  from  the  Canadian  government,  keep  up  a  weekly  communication  with 
Liverpool,  while  at  the  same  time  the  harbor  is  constantly  crowded  with  vessels  from 
other  foreign  ports.  After  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  closed,  the  ocean- 
Pteamers  find  a  harbor  at  Portland,  Maine,  which  is  connected  with  Montreal  by  a  rail- 
way of  292  miles.  This  line  belongs  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company,  and  crosses 
the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal,  by  Uie  celebrated  tubular  Victoria  Bridge,  the  length  of 
which,  including  its  two  abutments  and  24  piers,  is  above  a  mile  and  three-quarters, 
By  the  lines  of  the  same  company,  Montreal  has  railway  communication  with  Upper 
Canada,  the  western  states,  and  Lower  Canada,  while  the  Intercolonial  Railway  opens 
up  communication  with  Halifax  and  St.  John.  Several  other  lines  afford  direct  commu- 
nication with  all  the  important  cities  and  towns  in  New  York  state,  and  the  states  of 
New  England.  The  position,  therefore,  of  Montreal  as  a  center  of  commerce  is  perhaps 
unequaled,  and  its  rapid  advance  in  consequence  has  placed  it,  within  the  last  few  years, 
among  the  first  commercial  cities  of  the  American  continent — second,  perhaps,  only  to 
New  York.  Its  exports,  imports,  and  duties,  collected  during  the  four  years  previous 
to  1862,  were  as  follows:  1858— exports,  £684,588;  imports,  £2,450,815;  duty  collected, 
£334,788.  1859— exports,  £608.952;  imports,  £3,110,714;  duty  collected,  £467,248. 
I860 —  exports,  £1,204,143;  imports,  £3,066,802;  duty  collected,  £490,770.  1861— 
exports,  £2,033.147;  imports,  £3,239,515;  duty  collected,  £478,695.  For  the  year  end- 
ing June  3D,  1870,  these  items  had  attained  the  following  greatly  increased  proportions: 
Exports,  £3,979,252;  imports,  £5,350,169;  duty  collected,  £860.000.  In  1873,  the  value 
of  exports  was  £4,935,827;  of  imports,  £11,064,129.  The  value  of  assessed  property-  in 
1873  was  £12,712,230;  in  1857  it  was  only  £4.609,097.  The  population  has  risen  in  like 
manner.  In  1840,  it  was  about  27,297;  in  1852.  it  was  57,716;  in  1854,  about  65,000;  in 
1861.  90.323;  and,  in  1871,  107,225.  The  number  of  sea-going  vessels  arriving  in  the 
port  of  Montreal  in  1873  was  422;  in  1856,  the  number  of  sea-going  vessels  was  only  232. 
The  harbor  is  open  on  an  average  about  eight  months,  from  the  latter  half  of  April  to 
the  beginning  of  December. 

The  most  conspicuous  building  in  Montreal,  which  is,  perhaps,  also  the  finest  church 
on  the  continent  of  America,  is  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral.  Built  in  the  Gothic  style 
of  the  13th  c.,  it  comprises  seven  chapels  and  nine  aisles,  and  can  accommodate  between 
6,000  and  7.000  people.  It  has  six  towers,  of  which  the  three  on  the  main  front  are  220 
ft.  in  height;  and  its  chief  window  is  64  ft.  high,  and  32  broad.  There  are  several  other 
Roman  Catholic  churches  belonging  to  the  order  of  St.  Sulpice,  to  whose  members  chiefly 
Montreal  owes  ite  foundation,  and  who  still  hold  the  seigniory  of  the  island  on  which  the 
city  is  built.  Adjoining  the  cathedral,  is  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  to  which  a  large 
addition  has  been  built  within  the  last  few  years  at  a  cost  of  £8,000.  The  city  contains 
also  some  of  the  largest  conventual  establishments  in  the  world.  The  genera1,  wealth, 
indeed,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Montreal  has  grown  enormous,  in  consequence 
of  the  increased  value  of  the  property  given  to  it  during  the  early  settlements  of  the 
French.  The  church  of  England  has  recently  erected,  at  an  expens"e  of  above  £20,000, 
a  new  cathedral,  which  is  very  chaste  in  style,  though  somewhat  small  for  a  metropoli- 
tan see.  St.  Andrew's  church,  the  most  important  belonging  to  the  church  of  Scotland, 
is  also  a  very  chaste  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  cost  about  £10,000.  At  about 
the  same  cost,  the  Methodists  have  built  a  handsome  church  in  the  florid  Gothic  style. 
Besides  the  Roman  Catholic  college  in  College  street,  St.  Mary's  college  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  a  Baptist  college,  Montreal  possesses  an  important  university  under  the  name  of 
M'Gill  College.  Founded  by  a  bequest  of  the  Hon.  James  M'Gill  in  1811.  erected  into  a 
nnuersity  by  royal  charter  i'n  1821,  and  reorganized  by  an  amended  charter  in  1852,  it 
has  now,  besides  its  principal,  the  distinguished  naturalist,  Dr.  Dawson,  a  staff  of  29 
professors,  and  has  an  attendance  of  upward  of  300  students.  Montreal  is  supplied  with 
water  by  magnificent  works,  which  cost  about  £120,000.  The  water  is  brought  from  the 
St.  Lawrence,  above  the  Lachine  Rapids,  by  an  aqueduct  five  m.  long  to  a  pond,  from 
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which  it  is  forced  up  by  power  derived  from  part  of  its  surplus  waters  into  reservoirs 
capable  of  containing  20  millions  of  gallons,  and  situated  200  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
river.  Along  the  side  of  the  "Mountain,"  there  is  a  line  of  mansions,  which  command 
the  view  that  astonished  J.  Cartier,  and  which  may  compare  with  the  suburban  man- 
sions of  the  wealthiest  cities  in  Europe  or  America.  Montreal  returns  three  members  to 
the  provincial  parliament. 

MONTREUX,  a  commune  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  Switzerland,  on  lake  Geneva,  s.e. 
of  Lausanne;  pop.  '70,  4,731.  It  contains  a  number  of  villages,  including  Clarens, 
celebrated  in  connection  with  J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  Montreux  a  winter  resort  for  invalids. 
Tin's  commune  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  healthful  places  in  the  world. 

MONTBOSE',  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh  and  seaport  on  the  n.e.  coast  of  Scot- 
laud,  in  the  count}'  of  Forfar,  and  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  South  Esk,  about  80 
in.  u. e.  of  Edinburgh,  and  40  m.  s.  of  Aberdeen.  It  stands  on  a  level  peninsula  between 
the  basin  of  the  Esk  (an  expanse  7  m.  in  circumference,  and  dry  at  low  water)  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  A  tine  suspension-bridge,  432  ft.  long  and  26  ft.  broad — erected  in 
1828-S9  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £20,000 — connects  the  town  with  Rossie  island,  which  is 
again  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  small  draw-bridge.  The  roval  lunatic  asylum, 
opened  in  1868  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  £30,000,  accommodates  about  400  patients. 
I  Jet  ween  the  town  and  the  shore  are  the  "  links  "  or  downs,  among  the  finest  in  Scotland 
for  golfing  or  cricketing.  The  harbor  affords  excellent  accommodation  to  vessels  of 
large  tonnage,  there  being  18  ft.  of  water  on  the  bar  at  low-water  of  spring-tides,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  on  the  e.  coast.  Two  lighthouses  stand  in  a  line  on  the  n.  bank  of  the 
river,  about  400  yards  apart;  while  a  magniiiceut  tower,  named  the  Scurdyness  light- 
house, erected  by  the  board  of  trade  in  1870  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £2,700 — exhibiting  a  clear 
white  light,  visible  at  nearly  20  m.  distance — stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Flax- 
s-.)inni:.g  is  the  chief  manufacture  in  the  town,  there  being  4  factories  of  about  500  horse- 
power in  the  aggregate,  employing  upwards  of  2.000  hands,  at  a  weekly  cost  of  about 
£1500.  There  is  also  a  large  saw-mill,  giving  employment  to  nearly  300  men  and  boys. 
Ship  and  boat  building,  formerly  a  staple  trade  of  the  town,  has  great!}'  fallen  off.  Edu- 
cation is  well  represented  in  the  town — the  chief  institution  being  the  academy.  In  1875, 
1751  vessels,  of  108,773  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  port.  Imports — coal,  lime,  slate, 
i-ou,  flax,  and  manures;  exports — manufactured  goods,  salmon,  herring,  dressed  wood, 
and  agricultural  produce.  In  1875,  the  total  value  of  trade  was  £404,453.  Pop.  '71, 
15,720.  Montrose  unites  with  Arbroath,  Brechin,  Forfar,  and  Bervie  to  send  a  member 
to  parliament. 

MONTKOSE,  JAMES  GRAHAM,  first  marquis  of,  belonged  to  a  family  that  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  year  1128.  Its  first  notable  member  was  sir  JOHN  GR.*:ME  of  Dundaff,  who 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  July  22,  1298.  Early  in  the  15th  c.,  sir  WILLIAM  GRAHAM 
married  for  his  second  wife  a  daughter  of  Robert  III.  ROBERT,  the  eldest  son  of  this  mar- 
riage, was  ancestor  of  the  Grahams  of  Claverhouse.  The  third  lord  Graham,  created 
earl  of  Montrose  by  James  IV.,  fell  at  Flodden;  his  eldest  son  at  Pinkie.  The  next  in 
succession  became  viceroy  of  Scotland  after  James  VI.  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land. His  eldest  son,  John,  who  succeeded  to  the  earldom  in  1616,  married  lady  Mar- 
garet Ruthven,  eldest  daughter  of  William,  first  earl  of  Gowrie,  and  sister  of  the  unfor- 
tunate nobleman  who  gives  name  to  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy.  The  issue  of  this  union 
was  five  daughters  and  one  son,  James,  the  "great  marquis,"  who  was  born  in  1612, 
according  to  tradition,  in  the  town  of  Montrose.  His  mother  died  in  1618,  his  father  in 
1626.  In  the  following  year,  the  boy  was  sent  to  the  university  of  St.  Andrews  by  his 
guardian  and  brolhcr-in-law,  Archibald,  lord  Napier,  son  of  the  famous  inventor  of 
logarithms.  He  was  an  apt,  if  not  an  ardent  student,  and  during  the  two  or  three^es- 
sions  of  his  attendance  at  college,  acquired  a  very  respectable  amount  of  classical  knowl- 
edge, besides  exhibiting  a  genuine  predilection  for  literature,  which  the  stormy  character 
of  his  after-life  never  quite  destroyed.  In  his  17th  year,  he  married  Magdalene  Car- 
negie, daughter  of  lord  Carnegie  of  Kinnaird,  on  which  occasion  he  had  his  portrait 
painted  by  Jameson,  the  pupil  of  Van  Dyck.  For  the  next  three  years  he  lived  quietly 
at  Kinnaird  castle,  pursuing  his  studies.  On  attaining  his  majority,  he  left  Scotland,  to 
travel  on  the  continent,  visited  the  academies  of  France  and  Italy,  and  perfected  him- 
self in  all  the  accomplishments  becoming  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier.  On  his  return,  he 
was  introduced  to  king  Charles  I.,  but  owing,  ir  is  said,  to  the  machinations  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Hamilton,  was  coldly  received  by  that  monarch,  and  had  no  sooner  reached 
bcotland,  than  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the  king's  opponents,  which  at  this  period  com- 
prehended the  majority  of  Scotchmen.  Montrose  came  back  in  the  very  year  (1637) 
when  the  tumults  broke  out  in  Edinburgh  on  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  prayer-book. 
Whether  his  conduct  at  this  moment  was  the  result  of  chagrin,  or  whether  he  was  car- 
ried away  by  the  prevailing  enthusiasm,  or  by  the  persuasions  of  craftier  persons  than 
himself,  is  difficult  to  say.  Bailli"  speaks  of 'his  having  been  "brought  in"  by  "the 
'new  of  Rothes,"  a  phrase  which  appears  to  Mr.  Mark  Napier  to  indicate  that  he  was 
trepanned  with  difficulty  iuto  joining  the  league.  At  any  rate,  the  youthful  nobleman 
soon  became  to  ar>pt_-anmce  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the  covenanting  lords.  He  was 
one  of  the  four  noblemen  selected  to  compose  the  "  table"  of  the  nobility,  which,  along 
with  the  other  tables  of  the  gentry,  of  the  burghs,  and  of  the  ministers,  drew  up  the 
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famous  national  covenant  (see  COVENANTS),  sworn  to  by  all  ranks  at  Edinburgh  in  the 
:•  priii";  of  1038.  Montrose  was  appointed  in  the  following  summer  to  agitate  for  sub- 
icriptions  in  Aberdeenshire,  where  the  influence  of  the  marquis  of  Huntly  was  exercised 
n:i  the  side  of  the  king.  He  did  not,  however,  meet  with  great  success.  In  1689, 
lie  made  three  military  expeditions  to  Aberdeensbire  to  overawe  tiie  royalists. 
The  latter  were  in  considerable  force  under  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  but  owing  to  the 
timid,  if  not  treacherous  orders  of  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  then  governor  of  Scotland, 
they  were  always  forced  to  disband.  Montrose  twice  took  the  city  of  Aberdeen.  On 
the  first  occasion  (March  29),  he  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  subscribe  the  covenant,  but 
did  no  injury  to  the  city.  His  "too  great."  humanity  is  even  lamented  by  Baillie.  On 
the  second  "(May  25),  he  imposed  on  the  city  a  tine  of  10,000  merks;  but  though  his 
t-oldiers  pillaged  the  place,  he  honorably  resisted  the  importunities  of  the  zealots  among 
the  Presbyterian  clergy,  who  wished  to  expose  it  to  the  horrors  of  conflagration.  Baillie 
again  complains  of  his  "too  great  lenity  in  sparing  the  enemy's  houses."  The  arrival  at 
Aberdeen  by  sea  of  the  earl  of  Aboyne — Charles's  lieutenant  of  the  north — with  some 
re-enforcements,  induced  Montrose  to  retreat,  who  was  followed  by  the  earl  and  the  Gor- 
don Highlanders.  At  Meagra  Hill,  near  Stonehaven,  a  battle  was  fought  (June  15) 
between  the  two  armies,  in  which  Montrose  obtained  a  complete  victory;  four  dayn 
later,  lie  was  again  master  of  Aberdeen,  after  a  fierce  struggle  at  the  passage  of  the  Dee. 
The  citizens  were  stricken  with  alarm,  expecting  some  bloody  punishment  for  their 
well-known  Episcopalian  leanings,  but  Montrose  agreeably  disappointed  their  fears.  At 
p  subsequent  period,  he  was  upbraided  by  the  committee  of  estates  for  not  having  burned 
the  town  on  this  occasion.  News  of  "the  -pacification  of  Berwick"  now  arrived  in 
Aberdeen,  and  terminated  the  struggle  in  the  north.  Charles  invited  several  of  the 
covenanting  nobles  to  meet  him  at  Berwick,  where  he  was  then  holding  his  court,  and 
to  consult  with  him  about  Scottish  affairs.  Among  those  who  went  was  Moutrose,  and 
tiie  Presbyterians  dated  what  they  regarded  as  his  apostasy  from  that  interview.  Be  tha't 
;,s  it  may,  his  political  position  was  certainly  different  after  his  return.  In  the  genera! 
assembly  which  met,  Aug.  13,  1639,  under  the  presidency  of  the  earl  of  Traquair,  as 
royal  commissioner,  he  showed  symptoms  of  disaffection  towards  the  covenant,  and  w;is 
the  object  of  much  popular  obloquy.  One  night  he  is  said  to  have  found  affixed  upon 
his  chamber-door  a  paper  bearing  these  words,  Ii/rictvs  arm-is,  terbis  Tindtur.  The  dis- 
solution of  the  parliament,  in  June  1640,  led  to  an  open  rupture  between  the  king  and 
the  covenanters,  and  both  parties  prepared  to  decide  their  quarrel  by  force  of  aims. 
The  former  assembled  at  York  an  army  of  21,000  horse  and  foot;  the  latter  another  of 
20,000,  which,  under  the  command  of  Leslie,  crossed  the  Tweed,  Aug.  21,  1640.  Mont- 
rose was  the  first  man  that  forded  the  stream.  The  successes  of  the  Scots,  as  is  well 
known,  soon  forced  Charles  to  summon  a  new  parliament  for  the  settlement  of  the 
national  grievances.  Meanwhile  Montrose,  along  with  several  other  influential  nobles, 
had  entered  into  a  secret  engagement  at  Cumbernauld,  for  the  purpose  of  frustrating 
what  they  regarded  as  the  factious  designs  of  the  extreme  covenanting  leaders.  His 
conduct  in  England,  too,  had  been  suspicious.  It  was  accidently  discovered  that  he  had 
been  secretly  communicating  with  the  king;  and  when  the  parliament  assembled  (Nov.. 
1640),  he  was  cited  to  appear  before  a  committee.  The  affair  of  the  Cumbernauld  bond, 
discovered  by  the  ingenuity  of  Argyle,  was  brought  up;  but  Montrose  defended  his  con- 
duct and  that  of  his  colleagues;  and  nothing  came  of  it,  though  some  fiery  spirits  among 
the  clergy,  says  Guthrie,  "pressed  (hat  their  lives  might  go  for  it."  In  the  following 
June,  Montrose  and  some  others  were  accused  of  plotting  against  Argyle,  and  were  con- 
fined in  Edinburgh  Castle,  where  they  remained  till  the  beginning  of  1642,  when  they 
were  set  at  liberty  in  return  for  the  concessions  which  Charles  had  made  his  Scottish 
subjects.  Although  they  had  been  frequently  examined,  nothing  definite  had  been 
proved  agJnst  them.  The  accusation  that  Montrose  had  offered  to  the  king  to  assassinate 
Argyle,  is  cot  historically  substantiated,  and  is  intrinsically  improbable.  During  the 
next  two  or  three  years,  he  kept  aloof,  outwardly,  from  public  affairs,  but  he  had  finally 
broken  with  the  covenanters,  and  had  privately  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  the  king. 
Tiie  civil  war  in  England  had  now  broken  out,  and  was  being  earned  on  with  dubious 
success.  Charles  and  his  advisers  resolved  to  crush  the  Presbyterian  leaders  in  Scotland, 
who  were  abetting  the  efforts  of  the  English  parliamentarians.  In  the  spring  of  1644 
Montrose  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  marquis,  left  Oxford,  where  he  had  been  residing 
with  his  sovereign,  and -proceeded  to  Scotland  to  raise  the  royalists  in  the  north.  The 
battle  of  Marston  Moor  for  a  moment  paralyzed  him,  but  his  resolution  speedily  returned. 
He  threw  himself  into  the  highlands,  and  after  skulking  about  the  hills  for  some  time  in 
Disguise,  met  at  Blair-Athol  some  Irish  auxiliaries  and  a  body  of  Highlanders  under 
Allaster  Maccoll  Keitache  Macdonald,  better  known  as  Colkittn,  who  had  forced  their 
way  thither  from  the  Western  Isies  in  hopes  of  joining  him.  Montrose  instantly  placed 
himself  at  their  head,  and  the  clans  quickly  rallied  round  his  standard.  Marching  south, 
he  fell  suddenly  (Sept.  l)on  the  covenanting  army  commanded  by  lord  Elcho,  at  Tipper- 
muir,  near  Perth,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  Not  a  single  royalist  was  slain.  The 
same  night,  Montrose  entered  Perth,  where  he  remained  for  three  days,  levying  a  fine  of 
9,000  merks  on  the  inhabitants.  He  then  set  out  for  the  north,  defeated  a  force  of  cov- 
enanters under  lord  Burleigh  at  Aberdeen  (Sept.  13),  and  took  possession  of  the  city, 
which  was  abandoned  for  four  days  to  all  the  horrors  of  war.  The  approach  of  Argyle, 
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nl  the  head  of  4,000  men,  compelled  Montrose,  whose  forces  were  far  inferior  in  num- 
bers and  discipline,  to  retreat.  He  now  plunged  into  the  wilds  of  Badeuoch,  recrossed 
the  Grampians,  and  suddenly  appeared  in  Angus,  where  he  wasted  the  estates  of  more 
than  one  covenanting  nobleman.  Having  obtained  fresh  supplies,  he  once  more  returned 
to  Aberdeen  shire,  with  the  view  of  raising  the  Gordons,  narrowly  escaped  defeat  at 
Fyvie  in  the  end  of  Oct.,  and  again  withdrew  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains. 
A'rgyle,  ballled  in  all  his  attempts  to  capture  or  crush  Moutrose,  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
and  threw  up  his  co:nm  ssion. 

His  opponent,  receiving  large  accessions  from  (he  Highland  clans,  planned  a  winter 
campaign,  marched  south-westward  into  the  country  of  the  Campbells,  devastated  it 
frightfully,  drove  Argyle  himself  from  his  castle  at  Inverary,  and  then  wheeled  n., 
i'l'endiug  to  attack  Inverness,  where  the  covenanters  were  posted  in  strong  force  under 
Lira  earl  (if  Scaforth.  The  "estates"  at  Edinburgh  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  raising  a 
fresh  army,  placed  it  under  the  command  of  gen.  Baillie,  a  natural  son  of  sir  "William 
Kaillie  of  Lamington.  After  consulting  with  Argyle,  it  was  arranged  that  he  should 
proceed  by  way  of  Perth,  and  take  Montrose  in  front,  while  Argyle  should  rally  his  vast 
array  of  vassals,  and  attack  him  in  the  rear.  The  royalist  leader  was  in  the  great  glen 
of  Albiu — the  basin  of  the  Caledonian  canal — on  his  way  to  Inverness,  when  he  heard 
that  Argyle  was  following  him.  He  instantly  turned  on  his  pursuer,  fell  upon  him 
unexpectedly  at  Inverlochy,  Feb.  2,  1645,  and  utterly  routed  his  forces.  Fifteen  hundred 
of  the  Campbells  were  slain,  and  only  four  of  Montrose's  men.  He  then  resumed  his 
march  northwards,  but  did  not  venture  to  assault  Inverness — his  wild  mountaineers 
being  admirably  fitted  for  rapid  irregular  warfare,  but  not  for  the  slow  work  of  beleaguer- 
ment.  Directing  his  course  to  the  e.,  he  passed — with  fire  and  sword — through  Elgin 
and  Banff  into  Aberdeeushire,  which  suffered  a  similar  fate.  Baillie,  and  his  lieutenant. 
Hurry,  were  at  Brechin,  but  Moutrose,  by  a  dexterous  movement,  eluded  them,  cap- 
tured and  pillaged  the  city  of  Dundee  (April  3),  and  escaped  safely  into  the  Grampians. 
On  the  4th  of  May,  he  attacked  and  routed  Hurry  at  Auldearn,  near  Nairn,  and  after 
enjoying  a  short  respite  with  his  fierce  veterans  in  Badenoch,  again  issued  from  his 
wilds,  and  inflicted  a  still  more  disastrous  defeat  on  Baillie  himself  at  Alford,  in  Aber- 
deenshire  (July  2).  There  was  now  nothing  to  prevent  his  inarch  s.,  and  about  the  end 
of  the  month,  he  set  out  with  a  force  of  from  5,000  to  6.000  men.  He  was  followed  by 
Baillie,  who  picked  up  re-enforcements  on  his  way,  and  on  the  15th  of  August  again 
risked  a  battle  at  Kilsyth,  but  was  defeated  with  frightful  loss — 6,000  of  the  covenanters 
being  slain.  The  cause  of  Charles  was  for  the  moment  triumphant;  Montrose  was 
virtually  master  of  the  country.  The  king  formally  appointed  him  lieut.gov.  of 
Scotland,  and  the  commauder-in-chief  of  the  royal  forces.  All  the  principal  cities  in 
the  w.  hastened  to  proclaim  their  fidelity,  and  laid  the  blame  of  the  recent  troubles  on 
the  unfortunate  Presbyterian  clergy.  But  affairs  soon  took  a  very  different  turn.  Great 
numbers  of  the  Highlanders  returned  home — we  might  even  say,  deserted — burdened 
with  multifarious  plunder;  and  the  earl  of  Aboyue  withdrew  with  all  his  cavalry. 
Montrose's  position  in  a  district  teeming  with  enemies,  was  growing  critical,  and  on  the 
4th  of  September  he  broke  up  his  camp  at  Bothwell,  and  marched  for  the  eastern 
counties,  where  Charles  had  informed  him  that  the  earls  of  Traquair,  Home,  and  Rox- 
burgh were  ready  to  join  him.  In  this  he  was  disappointed,  and  on  the  loth  of  the  same 
month  he  was  surprised  at  Philiphaugh,  near  Selkirk,  by  David  Leslie,  who  fell  upon 
the  relies  of  Montrose's  army  and  his  raw  levies  with  6,000  cavalry — the  Mower  of  the 
Scottish  forces  then  serving  in  England — who  had  been  hurriedly  dispatched  home  on 
the  news  of  Montrose's  startling  successes.  Leslie  completely  annihilated  his  opponent. 
"On  Philiphaugh,"  says  sir  W.  Scott,  "Montrose  lost  the  fruit  of  six  splendid  vic- 
tories." Escaping  from  the  field  of  battle,  he  made  his  way  to  Athol,  and  again  endea- 
vored, but  in  vain,  to  rouse  the  Highlands;  and  at  last  Charles,  now  beginning  to  get 
the  worst  of  it  in  the  civil  war,  was  induced  to  order  him  to  withdraw  from  the  king- 
dom. On  the  3d  of  September,  1646,  he  sailed  for  Norway,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Paris.  Here  he  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  induce  Henrietta  Maria  to  bestir  herself  on 
behalf  of  her  husband.  The  queen  coldly  received  all  his  suggestions,  and  at  last  Mont- 
rose, in  despair,  betook  himself  to  Germany,  in  hope  of  service  under  the  emperor,  but 
soon  after  returned  to  Holland,  and  entered  into  communication  with  the  prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  Charles  II.  It  was  here  that  news  of  Charles  I 's  execution  reached 
him.  Montrose  fainted  on  receipt  of  the  dreadful  intelligence,  and  gave  way  to  the 
most  passionate  regrets.  Charles  II.  now  re-invested  him  with  the  dignity  of  lieut.gov. 
of  Scotland,  and  Montrose  undertook  a  fresh  invasion,  on  behalf  of  the  exiled  monarch. 
In  March,  1650,  lie  arrived  at  the  Orkneys  with  a  small  force,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
three  weeks,  proceeded  to  Caithness;  but  neither  the  gentlemen  nor  the  commons  would 
rise  at  his  call.  He  forced  his  way  as  far  s.  as  the  borders  of  Ross-shire,  where  his  dis- 
pirited troops  were  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces  at  a  place  called  Corbiesdale,  near  the 
pass  of  Inv<  rcarron,  by  a  powerful  body  of  cavalry  under  col.  Strachan.  Montrose 
fled  to  the  wilds  of  Assynt,  where  he  was  nearly  starved  to  death,  when  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  M'Leod  of  Assynt,  who  delivered  him  up  to  gen.  Leslie,  by  whom  he  was 
brought  to  Edinburgh.  Condemned  to  death  as  a  traitor  to  the  covenant,  he  was 
executed,  May  21,  1650.  His  demeanor  in  his  last  moments  was  very  noble  and 
dignified. 
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MONTS,  PIERRE  DU  GUAST,  Sieur  de,  1560-1612;  b.  in  France  of  an  Italian  family, 
became  a  Protestant,  and  a  favorite  of  Henry  IV.,  a  protege  in  the  royal  household  and 
governor  of  French  provinces.  In  1602  the  king  made  him  governor  of  the  French 
company  of  Canada,  which  was  given  exclusive  right  to  trade  in  furs  between  40°  and  50' 
n.  lat..  the  right  to  make  land  grants  and  govern  the  country,  under  the  name  of  Acadia, 
with  the  title  for  himself  of  vice-admiral  and  lieut.geu.  Taking  with  him  Samuel 
Champlain,  Poutrincourt,  Biencourt,  and  Poutgrave  as  chief  officers,  he  sailed  from 
Havre,  March  7,  1604.  He  made  Poutriucourt  governor  of  Port  Royal,  explored  the  bay 
of  Fuudy,  made  Tadoussac  in  the  St.  Lawrence  his  fur  trade  depot,  and  returned  to 
France.  There  he  found  his  monopoly  had  excited  such  lively  opposition  that  his  priv- 
ileges had  been  withdrawn.  But  he  succeeded  in  recovering  a  part  on  more  specific 
conditions  and  returned  to  Canada,  where  Champlain,  one  of  his  officers,  founded  the 
city  of  Quebec  in  1608,  and  his  fur  trade  became  profitable.  After  Henry  IV.  was  ass&s- 
sinated  Monts's  privileges  were  taken  away,  to  his  financial  ruin.  Charlevoix  mentions 
Monts  as  a  thoroughly  honest  man.  of  capacity  and  straightforwardness,  fitted  to  succeed 
in  any  enterprise  of  a  commercial  character.  He  died  in  Paris. 

MONTSEKKAT',  one  of  the  lesser  Antilles,  belonging  to  Britain,  lies  43  m,  n.w.  of 
Guadeloupe,  and  at  a  similar  distance  from  Antigua  and  St.  Kitts.  It  is  about  11  m.  in 
length,  7  in  breadth,  and  contains  an  area  of  47  Eug.  sq.  miles.  The  population  in  1871 
was  8,693,  the  females  exceeding  the  males  by  737.  About  two-thirds  of  the  surface  is 
mountainous  and  barren,  the  rest  is  well  cultivated.  The  chief  products  are  sugar,  limes, 
rum,  and  molasses;  but  cotton,  arrow-root,  and  tamarinds  are  also  exported.  The  island 
forms  a  portion  of  the  government  of  the  Leeward  isles,  and  is  directly  ruled  by  a  presi- 
dent, aided  by  a  council  and  house  of  assembly.  The  chief  town  is  Plymouth,  on  the 
s.  coast.  The  revenue  of  Montserrat  in  1874  amounted  to  £4,648,  and  the  expenditure 
to  £5.038.  In  1873  the  tonnage  of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  its  port  was  13,213; 
and  the  total  values  of  imports  and  exports  iii  1874  were  respectively  £23,938  and 
£33,079. 

MONTSERRAT  (Lat.  Mons  Serratus,  so  named  from  having  jagged  ridges  like  the  teeth 
of  a  saw),  a  mountain  of  Catalonia,  in  the  n.e.  of  Spain,  about  30m.  from  Barcelona. 
Its  height  is  3,919  feet.  "  Its  outline,"  says  Ford  (Handbook  for  Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  419),  "  is 
most  fantastic,  consisting  of  cones,  pyramids,  buttresses,  nine-pins,  sugar-loaves,  which 
are  here  jumbled  by  nature  in  a  sportive  mood."  The  pious  Catalonians  aver  that  it  was 
thus  riven  and  shattered  at  the  crucifixion.  Every  rift  and  gorge  is  filled  with  box-trees, 
ivy,  and  other  evergreens.  From  the  topmost  height  the  eye  wanders  over  all  Catalonia, 
and  from  the  sea  the  ridge  looks  like  an  immense  wall  with  seven  pyramidal  peaks. 
The  mountain,  however,  owes  its  celebrity  not  to  its  extraordinary  appearance,  but  to  the 
Benedictine  abbey  built  upon  it,  at  an  elevation  of  1200  feet,  and  to  the  13  hermitages 
formerly  perched 'like  eagles'  nests  on  almost  inaccessible  pinnacles.  In  1811  the  French, 
under  Bucket,  plundered  the  abbey,  burned  the  library,  shot  the  hermits,  and  hung  the 
monks  (who  had  given  shelter  to  their  emigrant  brethren  at  the  revolution).  The  place 
suffered  still  more  in  1827,  when  it  became  the  stronghold  of  the  Carlist  insurrection. 

MONTYON,  or  MONTHYON,  ANTOINE  JEAN  BAPTISTE  ROBERT  ANGEL,  Baron  de, 
(sometimes  erroneously  named  MONTHYON),  1733-1820;  b.  in  Paris.  Left  in  the  possession 
of  considerable  wealth  while  young,  he  soon  became  distinguished  by  his  noble  use  of  it. 
An  advocate  at  23,  member 'of  the  council  of  state  at  27,  at  the  head  of  the  government 
of  Auvergne  at  38,  Moutyon  in  every  place  exhibited  benevolence  and  philanthropy  in 
connection  with  administrative  ability.  He  dedicated  20,000  livres  annually  to  the  help 
of  poor  workmen.  After  serving  successively  as  intendant  of  Provence  and  La  Rochelle 
he  was  called  to  Paris  to  be  made  councilor  of  state  in  1775.  Author  as  well  as  states- 
man and  philanthropist,  he  sent  to  the  academic  Fran9ais  in  1777  an  Eloge  de  Michel  de 
r Hospital;  in  1778  published  Recherclies  et  Considerations  sur  la  Population  de  la  France. 
Often  he  relieved  the  wants  of  writers  in  distress,  who  rarely  knew  the  source  of  their  bene- 
factions. In  1780  he  founded  a  large  number  of  prizes  in'the  various  societies  of  France, 
to  be  awarded  through  their  officers  to  meritorious  improvements  or  work  in  the  arts, 
for  the  most  useful  literary  works,  for  the  best  meausof  avoiding  the  unhealthy  effects  of 
certain  mechanical  operations  upon  the  workmen,  for  the  best  treatises  on  mechanical 
processes,  for  the  noblest  acts  performed  b}'  the  poor,  and  for  the  most  useful  medicine. 
For  each  of  these  prizes  or  sets  of  prizes  he  set  apart  13,000  livres  of  which  the  income 
should  form  the  annual  awards.  At  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  fearing  the  storm 
that  menaced  the  rich  and  noble,  he  emigrated  to  Geneva,  whence  he  sent  an  essay  to  the 
French  academy,  entitled,  Consequences  qui  out  Remlte  pour  V Europe  de  la  Decomerte  de 
VAmerique,  for  which  he  received  the  prize  of  3,000  francs,  and  presented  it  to  the  acad- 
emy to  be  used  for  another  prize.  He  took  no  part  while  in  Geneva,  or  afterwards 
while  residing  in  England,  with  the  intrigues  of  the  royalists.  In  1798  he  published  in 
London  a  valuable  work  entitled  Rapport  sur  Its  Principes  de  la  Monarchic  Franyaise, 
intended  as  a  refutation  of  a  work  by  Calonne  in  which  that  minister  asserted  that  France 
never  had  had  a  legal  constitution.  Montyon  made  a  masterly  showing  that  while 
France  had  not  lacked  for  legal  constitutions  her  kings  had  always  power  and  will  to 
violate  them  at  pleasure.  He  remained  an  exile  from  his  country  throughout  the  direc- 
tory and  the  empire  of  Napoleon  I.,  not  so  much  by  his  attachment  to  the  old  monarchy 
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as  his  repugnance  to  the  military  horrors  of  imperialism.  Tie  returned  to  Paris  in  1814. 
nnd  after  1815  re-established  .such  of  his  prizes  and  beneficences  us  iiad  been  stopped  bv 
tlie  revolution  and  the  empire,  and  not  only  put  them  on  a  new  footing  but  richly 
endowed  new  charitable  institutions  in  Paris;  and  on  his  death  in  Paris  distributed 
permanent  bequests  to  a  large  number  of  the  most  beueliceut  institutions  of  France. 
Among  his  published  works  of  permanent  value  are:  Quelle  Influence  ont  les  diverse 
/•,'.</ ,(V, 'K  d'liiipt'itx  mn-  la  Moralite,  I'Activite,  et  ^Industrie  den  Peuple;  and.  Particularity  tt 
Ohxci'cniiuitx  mtr  les  Ministres  de  Finances  les  plus  Celebres  depuu  1660  jusqu'  en  1791,  a 
remarkably  interesting  compendium  of  facts,  philosophy,  and  anecdotes. 

MONUMENT  (Lat.  monumottum,  from  moneo,  to  remind),  anything  durable  made  or 
erected  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  persons  or  events.  The  chief  kinds  of  monuments 
/ire  described  under  their  special  names.  See  CAIRN  ;  CROMLECH;  SEPULCHRAL,  MOUNDS; 
PILLAR;  OBELISK;  PYRAMID ;  ARCH,  TRIUMPHAL;  BRASSES;  TOMB;  STUPA;  MAUSO- 
LEUM, etc. 

MONUMENTAL  THEOLOGY  designates  the  scientific  study  of  theological  opinion 
and  feeling  as  unconsciously  expressed  in  works  of  art.  While,  in  written  language, 
thought  is  presented  by  the  discursive  faculty  in  elements  which  are  gradually  appre- 
hended, a  work  of  art,  as  a  completed  object  existing  in  space,  may  produce  at  "once  its 
grand  impression  on  the  mind.  But  as  the  Christian  church  took  its  rise  in  the  midst,  of 
.1  udaism  and  of  heathen  worship,  and  as  its  first  members  had  been  trained  under  the  influ- 
ence of  one  or  both  of  these  conflicting  systems,  Christian  monuments  as  well  as  early 
church  doctrine  and  practice  often  present  a  mixed  character.  In  the  progress  of  the 
church  it  was  also  frequently  attacked  by  errors  within  and  hostile  influences  without, 
the  effect  of  winch  would  be  exhibited  in  its  works  of  art.  A  complete  consideration  of 
monumental  theology,  would,  therefore,  require  careful  attention  to  these  modifying  agen- 
cies as  they  show  themselves  in  works  of  art.  The  principles  of  Christianity,  from  its 
origin  to  the  present  day.  have  influenced  human  art  as  well  as  thought  and  life.  AVliile 
this  influence  has  sometimes  been  disastrously  exerted,  it  has  generally  been  in  some 
degree  beneficial.  After  the  revival  of  classical  learning  and  the  infusion  of  new  elements 
into  modern  life,  art  was  indeed  partly  liberated  from  that  subjection  to  the  church  which 
in  the  middle  ages  had  been  complete.  Yet  it  must  always  find  its  noblest  inspiration  in 
Christian  themes.  Consequently  its  monuments  may  be  expected  to  exhibit,  much  of  the 
Christian  thought  and  feeling  of  each  successive  age.  Hence  recent  writers  on  theologi- 
cal encyclopaedia  continue  the  study  of  Christian  monuments  to  the  present  time.  Piper. 
the. chief  advocate  of  this  method  of  collateral  theological  study,  presents  the  following 
classification  of  its  themes:  I.  Of  the  essential  nature  of  Christian  art — 1.  Of  the  art 
faculty.  2.  The  artist.  3.  "Works  of  art.  II.  History  of  Christian  art  and  art-works — 
1.  Chronology  and  geography  of  art.  2.  The  various  species  of  art.  8.  Art  monuments. 
III.  Christian  art  ideas — 1.  In  architecture.  2.  In  the  graphic  arts.  For  theological 
purposes  this  last  is  the  principal  division,  and  to  illustrate  it  the  others  are  chiefly  pre- 
liminary. Architecture  furnishes  to  this  department  much  less  than  painting  and  sculp- 
ture. Biblical  subjects  are  found  represented  in  works  of  art  through  all  periods  of  church 
.history.  The  Biblia  Pauperum,  Bible  of  the  poor,  for  example,  consisted  of  40  or  50 
pictures  givingthe  events  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  some  of  the  Old  Testament  times;  each 
picture  had  a  Latin  text  or  sentence.  A  larger  work  with  the  text  in  rhyme  was  called 
the  Mirror  of  Salvation.  Before  the  reformation  these  were  the  chief  text-books  in  use. 
especially  by  the  monks  in  their  preaching,  and  were  practically  all  the  Bible  which  the 
laity  and  even  many  of  the  clergy  knew'.  The  pictures  were  copied  in  sculptures,  in 
paintings  on  walls  and  on  glass,  and  in  altar-pieces.  And  after  the  invention  of  print- 
ing the  Biblia  Pauperum  was  perhaps  the  first  book  printed  in  Germany  and  Holland, 
first  with  wooden  blocks  and  then  with  types.  While  monumental  theology  is  an  inter- 
esting and  to  some  extent  useful  collateral  study,  its  claim  to  an  independent  scientific 
treatment  is  denied  by  many  eminent  authors,"  and  must  be  regarded,  at  best,  unde- 
termined. 

MONZA  (anc.  Modceiia),  chief  t.  of  a  district  in  the  province  of  Milan,  stands  on 
the  river  Lambro,  10  m.  n.n.e.  of  Milan,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop. 
'72,  16,000.  It  is  essentially  a  town  of  Lombard  growth,  and  under  the  Lombard  sover- 
eigns was  capital  of  their  kingdom.  It  owes  much  of  its  early  importance,  and  its  chief 
public  edifices,  to  Theodolinda,  the  great  queen  of  the  Lombard  dynasty.  In  the  middle 
ages,  Monza  was  conspicuous  for  the  wealth  of  its  numerous  citizens  and  nobles,  and 
the  extent  of  its  cloth-trade.  It  has  undergone  32  sieges.  The  cathedral,  founded 
in  the  6th  c.  by  Theodolinda,  contains  many  interesting  memorials  of  this  great  queen. 
The  famous  iron  crown  (q.v.)  and  regalia  o'f  Lombardy,  employed  at  the  coronation  of 
the  German  emperors  as  kings  of  Italy,  were  removed  from  Lombardy  by  the  Au3- 
trians  in  1859,  on  the  cession  of  that  proVince  to  France.  The  town  has  a  good  gyirina- 
Kium,  a  theater,  two  hospitals,  and  a  philharmonic  institution.  Its  present  manufactures 
of  cottons,  hats,  and  preserved  meats  are  daily  increasing.  Monza  is  surrounded  by  an 
exuberantly  fertile  district,  which  yields  abundance  of  grain,  fruits,  wine,  and  silk,  and 
possesses  great  beauty  of  scenery  and  climate. 

MOnDY.  a  co.  in  s.e.  Dakota,  bounded  by  Missouri,  drained  by  the  Big  Sioux  river 
and  its  branches;  about  500  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  3,915—926  foreign,  a  very  large  increase 
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•within  the  last  few  years.  The  surface  is  a  rolling  prairie  and  quite  fertile,  wheat  being 
the  chief  product.  Co.  seat,  Flandreau. 

MOODY,  DWIGUT  LYM.YN,  b.  Mass.,  1837.  He  worked  on  a  farm  until  the  age  of 
17.  and  then  became  a  clerk  in  a  hoot  and  shoe  store  in  Boston.  He  joined  a  Congrega- 
tional church,  and  in  1856  he  went  to  Chicago,  where  lie  engaged  in  mission  work  among 
tiie  poor.  He  established  a  Sunday  school,  which  in  a  year  numbered  1(XXJ  scholars. 
During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Christian  commission,  and 
subsequently  a  city  missionary  employed  by  the  Young  Men's  Cl.  ,-uiau  association  of 
Chicago.  A  church  w;is  built  for  him.  and  though  uuordained,  he  was  chosen  its  pastor. 
In  the  Chicago  tire  of  1871.  the  church,  mission  house,  and  furniture  were  destroyed.  A 
new  church  was  erected  large  enough  to  accommodate  2.500  persons.  In  1873  he  visited 
Europe  with  Ira  I).  Sankey,  the  singer,  holding  large  and  successful  meetings  in  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  Dublin,  London,  and  other  important  places.  Returning  home  in  1875. 
he  has  held  large  and  interesting  meetings  in  New  York  and  many  other  large  cities. 
He  makes  no  claim  to  scholarship  or  rhetorical  graces;  but  is  a  close  student  of  the  Bible, 
a  most  earnest,  faithful,  and  simple  preacher,  and  is  recognized  as  charitable  and  judi- 
cious. Vast  crowds  have  attended  his  services  in  England  and  this  country,  and  many 
converts  have  been  gathered. 

MOODY,  JAMES.  1746-1809:  b.  N.  J. ;  a  farmer  who  commanded  a  force  of  tories 
during  the  revolutionary  war.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  but  escaped  from  West  Point, 
where  he  was  confined,  and  went  to  England.  There,  in  1783,  he  published  an  account 
of  his  loyalist  campaigns,  under  the  title  of  Lieut.  James  Moody' s  Narrative  of  his  Exertion* 
and  Sufferings  in  the  Cause  of  Government  since  1776.  After  the  war  he  removed  to  Nova 
Scotia.  His  Narrative  was  reprinted  at  New  York  in  1865. 

MOODY,  JOSHUA,  1633-97;  b.  England;  in  childhood  came  to  Newbury,  Mass. ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1653;  began  to  preach  in  165s ;  became  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ,  in  1671.  He  became  involved  in  quarrels  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  colony,  and  was  imprisoned,  but  released  on  condition  of  his  leaving  the 
colony.  In  1684  he  was  settled  in  Boston  as  the  assistant  minister  of  the  First  church; 
was  appointed  president  of  Harvard  college,  but  declined  the  appointment.  During  the 
witchcraft  trials  in  1692  he  opposed  the  unjust  and  violent  measures  against  the  accused, 
and  aided  some  to  escape  from  prison.  His  zeal  occasioned  his  dismissal  from  the 
church,  and  he  left  the  ministry.  He  published  A  Practical  Discourse  Concerning  the 
Choice  Benefit  of  Communion  with  God  in  hi*  House,  witnessed  unto  by  the  Experience  of 
Saints  as  the  best  Improcement  of  Time,  being  tJie  sum  of  Several  Sermons  on,  Psalm  l.r.mi\ 
10,  preached  at  Boston,  on  Lecture  Days;  A  Sermon  on  the  Sin  of  Formality  in  God's 
\\~tu-xliip.  preached  on  the  Weekly  Lecture  in  Boston. 

MOODY,  SAMUEL.  1676-1747;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1697,  was 
minister  at  York,  Me.;  was  chaplain  to  sir  William  Pepperell's  expedition  against  cape 
Breton.  He  was  an  eccentric  but  very  useful  man;  some  of  las  odd  expressions  are  still 
in  circulation,  showing  much  shrewdness  and  a  quick  wit.  He  refused  a  regular  salary, 
depending  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people.  He  published  The  Doleful 
Stale  of  the  Damned;  Judas  hung  up  in  Chains;  Election  Sermon;  Life  and  Death  of 
Joseph  Qttasson,  an  Indian. 

MOO'ERS.  BENJAMIN,  1758-1838;  b.  Mass. ;  was  an  ensign  in  the  revolutionary  army, 
and  afterward  lieut.  and  adj.  He  served  through  the  war,  at  the  close  of  which  he  set- 
tled in  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  member  of  the  legislature  of 
that,  slate,  besides  holding  various  local  offices,  and  he  was  a  ma}. gen.  of  militia,  and 
commanded  at  the  battle  of  Plattsburg,  Sept.  11,  1814.  The  Order  Book,  kept  by  him 
when  adj.,  was  published  in  1876. 

MOOLTAN.     See  MULTAN,  ante. 

MOON,  THE,  the  satellite  of  the  earth,  revolving  round  the  earth  from  w.  to  e.  in  a 
period  of  one  month  (q.v.),  and  in  consequence  accompanying  the  earth  in  its  motion 
round  the  sun.  As  the  moon,  to  an  observer  on  the  earth,  advances  more  than  13°  to  the 
c.  daily,  whilst  the  corresponding  advance  of  the  sun  is  barely  1°,  her  progress  among 
the  stars  is  much  more  notable  than  that  of  the  latter.  This  rapid  angular  motion,  the 
continual  and  regular  variation  of  her  illuminated  surface,  and  her  large  apparent  size 

gener 
sun,  : 

„    ^    ,  of  longitudes  (s 

JYUDE  and  LONGITUDE),  have  rendered  the  lunar  theory  the  object  of  the  most  thorough 
and  careful  investigation. 

Phaxes  of  the  Moon  — The  first  peculiarity  about  the  moon  that  strikes  a  casual 
observer  is  the  constant  and  regular  change  of  her  illuminated  surface  from  a  thin  cres- 
cent to  a  circle,  and  vice  versa,  and  a  corresponding  change  in  the  time  of  her  appearance 
above  the  hori/on.  These  changes  depend  upon  the  position  of  the  moon  relative  to 
the  earth  and  the  sun,  for  it  is  only  the  half  of  the  moon  facing  the  sun  that  is  illu- 
minated by  his  rays,  and  the  whole  of  this  illuminated  portion  can  only  be  seen  from  the 
earth  when  the  sun.  earth,  and  moon  are  in  a  straight  line  (the  line  of  vyzygied),  and  the 
earth  is  between  the  sun  and  moon.  When  the  moon  is  in  the  line  of  syzygies.  but 
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between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  no  part  of  her  illuminated  disk  can  be  seen  from  the  earth. 
In  the  former  case,  the  moon  is  said  to  be  full,  and  in  the  latter,  ncm.  A  few  hours  after 
"  now  moon,"  the  moon  appears  a  little  to  the  cunt  of  the  sun  as  a  thin  crescent,  with  the 
horns  pointing  toward  the  east,  and  as  she  increases  her  angular  distance  from  the  sun  at 
tli1  rate  of  about  12°  daily,  the  crescent  of  light  becomes  broader,  till,  after  the  lapse  of 
a  little  more  than  seven  days,  at  which  time  she  is  90°  in  advance  of  the  sun,  she  presents 
t lie  jippearance  of  a  semicircle  of  light.  The  moon  is  then  said  to  have  completed  her 
lirttt  quarter.  Continuing  her  course,  she  becomes  "gibbous"  (q.v.);  and  at  the  15th  or 
i!l!h  day  from  new  moon,  attains  a  position  180°  in  advance  of  the  sun,  and  now  pre- 
sents the  appearance  known  as  full  moon.  From  this  point  she  begins  to  approach  the 
sun,  again  appearing  gibbous,  and  after  a  third  period  of  more  than  seven  days,  reaches 
a  point  90°  w.  of  him,  and  enters  her  hint,  quarter.  Here,  again,  she  appears  as  a  semi- 
circle of  light,  the  illuminated  portion  being  that  which  was  not  illuminated  at  the  end 
of  the  first  quarter.  The  moon  now  rapidly  approaching  the  sun,  resumes  the  crescent 
form,  but  this  time  with  the  horns  pointing  westward,  the  crescent  becoming  thinner  and 
thinner,  till  the  moon  reaches  the  position  of  new  moon,  and  disappears.  From  "full 
moon"  to  "new  moon,"  the  moon  is  said  to  be  waning;  and  from  "new  moon"  to  "full 
moon,"  waxing.  The  earth  as  seen  from  the  moon  presents  similar  phases,  and  has,  con- 
sequently, at  the  time  of  new  moon,  the  appearance  of  a  round  illuminated  disk,  and  at 
full  moon  is  invisible.  This  explains  the  peculiar  phenomenon  occasionally  observed 
when  the  moon  is  near  the  sun  (either  before  or  after  new  moon),  of  the  part  of  the 
moon's  face  which  is  unilluminated  by  the  sun  appearing  faintly  visible,  owing  to  the 
reflection  upon  it  of  strong  earth-light.  Tiiis  phenomenon  is  designated  by  the  Scottish 
peasantry  as  "  the  new  mime  wi'  the  auld  mune  in  her  airms.''  At  new  moon,  the  moon 
of  course  comes  above  the  horizon  about  the  same  time  as  the  sun,  and  sets  with  him, 
but  rises  each  day  about  50  minutes  later  than  on  the  day  previous,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
tirst  quarter,  rises  at  midday,  and  sets  at  midnight,  continuing  to  lag  behind  the  sun. 
"When  at  the  full,  she  rises  about  sunset,  and  sets  about  sunrise,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  her  last  quarter,  she  rises  at  midnight,  and  sets  at  midday. 

Distance  awl  Magnitude. — From  repeated  observations  of  the  moon's  horizontal  par- 
allax (q.v.),  and  of  the  occultations  by  her  of  the  fixed  stars,  her  mean  distance*  from  the 
earth  has  been  estimated  at  237,600  m.,  and  as  her  angular  diameter  averages  31'  26",  her 
actual  diameter  is  2,153  m.,  or  a  little  less  than  isfths  of  the  earth's  diameter.  Her  vol- 
ume is  therefore  about  ^yth  of  that  of  the  earth,  and  her  density  being  only  .577  (that  of 
the  earth  being  taken  as  unity),  her  mass  is  only  sVn  °^  tne  earth's  mass;  consequently, 
the  force  of  gravity  at  her  surface  is  so  much  less  than  it  is  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
that  a  body  which  weighs  1000  Ibs.  here,  would  at  the  moon  weigh  only  163  Ibs. 

Orbit. — The  moon  revolves  round  the  earth  in  an  elliptic  orbit,  with  the  earth  in  the 
focus;  the  eccentricity  of  the  ellipse  being  equal  to  .05491  of  half  its  major  axis,  or  more 
than  3±  times  that  of  the  earth's  orbit.  The  plane  of  her  orbit  does  not  coincide  with 
the  ecliptic,  but  is  inclined  to  it  at  an  angle  of  5°  8'  47.9°,  and  intersects  it  in  two  oppo- 
site points,  which  are  called  the  nodes  (q.v.).  The  point  at  which  the  moon  is  nearest  to 
the  earth  is  called  her  perigee,  and  that  at  which  she  is  furthest  from  it  her  apogee,  and  the 
line  joining  these  two  points  is  called  the  line  of  apsides.  Were  the  moon's  orbit  a  true 
ellipse,  which,  owing  to  various  irregularities  known  as  perturbations,  it  is  not,  the  lunaf 
theory  would  be  exceedingly  simple;  but  these  perturbations,  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
planets,  produce  a  sensible  variation  in  their  orbit  only  after  many  revolutions,  cause,  in 
the  case  of  the  moon,  a  distinct  and  well-marked  deviation  from  her  previous  course  in 
a  single  revolution.  The  retrogradation  of  her  nodes  along  the  ecliptic  causes  a  continual 
change  in  the  plane  of  her  orbit,  so  that  if,  during  one'  revolution  round  the  earth,  she 
occults  certain  stars,  at  the  next  revolution  she  will  pass  to  one  side  of  them,  and  will 
remove  further  and  further  from  them  in  each  successive  revolution.  A  little  considera- 
tion will  show  that  by  this  continual  change  of  her  orbit,  the  moon  will,  in  course  of 
lime,  pass  over  or  occult  every  star  situated  within  5°  24' 30"  of  the  ecliptic.  The  motion 
of  the  nodes  is  so  rapid  that  they  perform  a  complete  circuit  of  the  orbit  in  6793.39  mean 
solar  days,  or  18.6  years.  Another  important  change  in  the  moon's  orbit  is  the  revolution 
of  the  line  of  apsides,  by  which  the  perigee  and  apogee  are  continually  chang- 
ing their  position  relative  to  the  earth  and  sun.  This  revolution  is  more  than  twice  as 
rapid  as  that  of  the  nodes,  being  performed  in  3232.57  mean  solar  days,  or  8.85  solar 
years.  As  this  motion  is  common  to  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  its  nature  and  origin  will 
be  treated  of  under  the  head  of  perturbations  (q.v.).  Its  effect  upon  the  moon  is  to  pro- 
duce a  variation  in  her  distance  from  the  earth,  independent  of  that  produced  by  her 
elliptic  motion. 

Eclipses. — As  the  moon  in  her  course  passes  the  sun  at  the  commencement  of  every 
(synodic) month,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  month  has  placed  the  earth  between  herself  anil 
the  sun.  it  is  evident  that  if  she  moved  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  there  would  be  either  a 
total  or  an  annular  fdiiw  of  the  sun  at  the  commencement,  and  a  total  c'/ijw  of  the  union 
in  the  middle  of  every  month.  The  inclination  of  her  orbit  allowing  her  to  pass  the 

*When  the  moon  •?  at  the  perigee,  she  is  within  22ii.OOO  m.,  and  when  at  the  apogee,  more  than 
251.000  in.  from  the  e.irth:  her  angular  diameter  as  measured  from  the  earth  consequently  varies  from 
1SS'  45"  to  &!'  30"  and  for  a  particular  day  is  greatest  when  she  is  on  the  meridian,  as  in  this  case  she  is 
nearer  to  the  spectator,  by  about  4,000  in.,  than  when  she  is  on  the  horizon. 
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sun  5°  9'  to  the  n.  ors.  of  his  track,  prevents  such  a  frequent  occurrence  of  eclipses.  If 
the  moou,  when  in  conjunction,  is  at  either  of  her  nodal  points,  and  at  the  same  time 
near  her  perigee,  a  total  eclipse  of  the  suu  takes  place;  but  if  near  her  apogee,  the  eclipse 
is  only  annular,  for  at  that  time  her  apparent  diameter  is  less  than  the  sun's.  If  also,  at 
her  conjunction,  her  latitude  u.  or  s.  is  less  than  the  sum  of  her  semi- diameter  and  of  that 
of  the  sun,  a  partial  eclipse  takes  place,  and  is  greater  the  nearer  the  moon  is  to  her 
node.  These  partial  eclipses  are  seldom  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  earth's  illuminated 
surface,  but  are  confined  to  a  portion  of  it,  which  is  greater  or  less  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  eclipse.  Lunar  eclipses,  which  occur  when  the  moon  is  in  opposition  (i.e., 
at  full  moon),  are  seen  equally  from  all  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  which  are  turned 
towards  her.  The  conical  shadow  of  the  earth  which  is  projected  into  space  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  sun,  is  in  length  equal  to  about  3|  times  the  moon's  mean  distance, 
and  a  section  of  it  at  the  moon's  distance  is  1°  23'  in  diameter.  If,  then,  the  moon, 
which  is  never  more  than  33^'  in  diameter,  happens  to  be  at  or  near  her  node,  a  total 
eclipse  will  take  place,  and  in  no  case  can  it  be  annular,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with 
those  of  the  sun.  Even  during  total  eclipses,  the  moon  is  seldom  quite  invisible,  but 
generally  shines  with  a  faint  copper-colored  light.  See  ECLIPSES. 

Rotation. — The  moon,  like  all  other  satellites,  as  far  as  at  present  known,  revolves 
round  her  own  axis  in  precisely  the  same  time  that  she  revolves  round  the  earth;  she 
thus  presents  always  the  same  face  to  us,  and  consequently,  though  her  comparative 
proximity  has  enabled  us  to  become  better  acquainted  with  her  surface  than  with  that 
of  any  other  heavenly  body,  our  knowledge  is  confined  to  one  half  of  her  surface,  with 
the  slight  exception  of  the  knowledge  obtained  from  her  librution  (q.v.).  To  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  side  of  the  moon  next  the  earth — if  the  moon  had  inhabitants,  which  is  very 
improbable — the  latter  would  appear  as  a  luminary  about  2°  in  diameter,  immovably 
fixed  in  their  sky,  or  at  least  changing  its  position  only  to  the  extent  due  to  the  moon's 
libration.  The  earth  would  thus  seem  to  them  to  have  a  disk  about  15  times  larger  than 
that  of  the  sun. 

Physical  Features. — The  surface  of  the  moon,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  presents  a  most 
irregular  grouping  of  light  and  shade.  The  dark  portions  were  named  by  the  earlier 
astronomers  as  seas,  lakes,  etc.,  and  still  retain  these  names,  although  there  is  strong 
evidence  against  the  supposition  that  the  moon,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  it  presented 
to  us,  contains  any  water.  The  brighter  parts  of  the  moon  are  mountainous,  as  is  proved 
by  the  fact  of  their  casting  shadows  when  the  sun's  rays  fall  upon  them  obliquely,  and 
also  by  the  ragged  appearance  presented  by  the  interior  illuminated  border  of  the  moon, 
an  appearance  which  can  only  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that 
the  surface  of  the  moon  is  not  level,  in  which  case  the  higher  portions  will  be  illumi- 
nated some  time  before  the  light  reaches  the  level  parts;  and  it  is  observed  that  as  the 
illumination  proceeds,  bright  spots  start  up  in  advance  of  it,  and  when  the  moon  is  on 
the  wane,  these  same  spots  continue  to  shine  for  some  time  after  the  surrounding  sur- 
face is  immersed  in  gloom.  The  mountains  occur  either  singly,  when  they  are  generally 
of  a  circular  form,  and  are  called  craters,  or  in  groups,  which  are  mostly  annular,  and 
form  a  sort  of  wall  inclosing  a  deep  depression  or  plain,  in  which  are  situated  one  or 
more  conical  mountains.  The  craters  are  not  unfrequently  8  or  10  m.  in  diameter,  and 
some  of  the  walled  plains  measure  more  than  100  m.  across.  The  principal  mountain 
range  is  the  Apennines,  which  crosses  the  surface  from  n.e.  to  s.w.,  and  attains,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  an  altitude  of  about  20,000  ft.,  though  sir  John  Herschel  gives 
about  2  m.  as  the  probable  limit  of  elevation  above  the  moon's  surface.  The  heights  are 
estimated  from  a  micrometric  measurement  of  the  length  of  their  shadows,  a  method 
not,  in  this  case,  susceptible  of  much  accuracy.  The  moon  everywhere  presents  traces 
of  volcanic  agency,  but  no  active  volcanoes  have  yet  been  discovered,  nor  is  there  any 
sign  of  recent  volcanic  action.  Seen  through  the  telescope,  she  presents  a  bleak,  deso- 
late appearance,  without  indications  of  animal  or  vegetable  existence.  She  appears  to 
be  devoid  of  an  atmosphere,  or,  if  one  exists,  it  must  be  of  exceeding  rarity. 

The  influence  of  the  moon  in  causing  tides  (q.v.)  has  long  been  well  known,  and 
there  is  some  reason  for  supposing  that  she  produces  a  similar  effect  on  the  atmosphere, 
combining  with  other  causes  in  the  generation  of  'winds.  Those  winds  which  prevail 
about  the  time  of  new  and  full  moon,  and  at  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes,  are 
particularly  ascribed  to  her  influence.  On  the  supposition  that  the  moon  might  also 
affect  organic  nature,  experiments  were  instituted  by  Mead,  Hoffmann,  and  others;  but 
no  certain  results  were  attained.  The  periodicity  which  has  often  been  noticed  in  certain 
diseases,  especially  in  insanity  (hence  called  lunacy),  was  long  supposed  to  have  some 
connection  with  lunar  influence,  and  this  opinion  is  held  to  some  extent  at  the  present 
day.  The  chemical  effects  of  the  moon's  rays  are,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  fee- 
ble, though  in  particular  instances  they  exhibit  an  actinism  as  powerful  as  that  of  the 
sun.  Decomposition  of  animal  matter  takes  place  more  rapidly  in  moonshine  than  in 
darkness,  and  the  moon's  rays,  when  concentrated,  have  a  sensible  effect  on  the  ther- 
mometer. 

The  best  map  of  the  moon  is  the  large  and  accurate  one  of  MM.  Baer  and  Madler, 
which  presents  a  most  minutely  detailed  picture  of  her  visible  surface;  the  map  is  3  ft. 
in  diameter.  Sec  for  further  information  the  articles  PERTURBATIONS;  LIBKATION; 
NODES;  EVECTIOX;  METOXIC  CYCLE;  TABLES,  LUNAR,  etc. 
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••xtltions  regarding  the  Moon. — The  moon  was  anciently  an  object  of  worship,  and 
even  in  the  17th  c.  she  was  supposed,  by  the  common  people  of  England,  to  exercise 
great  influence  over  human  affairs.  The  times  for  killing  animals  for  food,  gathering 
lierhs.  culling  down  wood  for  fuel,  sow  in  if  seeds  of  various  kinds,  were  all  regulated  by 
tlie  "age"  of  the  moon,  and  these  set  periods  were  considered  to  be  a  necessary  part  of 
practical  knowledge,  and  ignorance  or  neglect  of  them  to  be  infallibly  productive  of  loss. 
There  were  similarly  defined  periods  for  taking  particular  medicines,  and  attempting  the 
cure  of  particular  diseases.  Many  such  superstitions  prevailed  until  a  recent  period  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  favorable  or  unfavorable  consequences  from  any  occurrence 
being  predicted  according  to  the  age  of  the  moon  at  the  time  it  happened.  Throughout 
Scotland,  the  waning  moon  was  considered  to  have  an  evil  influence,  and  full  or  new 
uioon  to  be  the  most  auspicious  season  for  commencing  any  enterprise.  The  same  opin- 
ion was  held  in  Scandinavia  and  Germany,  and  the  history  of  all  nations  teems  with 
similar  superstitions.  Sec  the  article  Hci.ii'si.s. 

In  the  Edda,  we  read  that  "  Muudilfori  had  two  children — a  son,  Muni  (moon),  and  a 
daughter,  Sol  (sun);"  and  in  German,  the  moon  is  masculine  and  the  sun  feminine  to 
this  day.  It  was  the  same  in  Ang.-Sax. ;  although  modern  English  has  in  this  matter 
followed  the  classic  mythology,  in  which  Phoebus  and  Sol  are  gods;  and  Selene,  Luna, 
and  Diana  are  goddesses;  Grimm  (Deutsche  Mytholoyie,  p.  666)  quotes  an  old  invocation 
to  the  "  New  Moon,  gracious  lord"  (Neuer  Mon,  holder  he  IT),  for  increase  of  wealth;  and 
down  to  recent  times  the  German  people  were  fond  of  speaking  of  "  f rau  sonne,"  and 
"herr  niond"  ("lady  sun,"  and  "lord  moon").  The  same  inversion  (as  it  appears  to  us) 
of  gender  is  found  among  the  Lithuanians  and  Arabians,  and  even  the  ancient  Mexican 
meztle  (moon)  was  masculine.  Among  the  Skives,  according  to  Grimm,  the  moon  is 
mas.,  a  star  fern.,  and  the  sun  neut.  In  Hindu  mythology  also,  the  moon — Chandra  or 
Soma — is  a  male  deity,  represented  by  one  myth  as  the  son  of  the  patriarch  Atri,  who 
procreated  him  from  his  eyes,  but  by  another  as  arising  from  the  milk-sea  when  it  was 
churned  by  the  gods  for  the  attainment  of  the  beverage  of  immortality.  His  wives  are 
the  27  daughters  of  the  patriarch  Daksha,  known  as  the  nymphs  of  the  lunar  constella- 
tions. By  one  of  them,  liohiui,  he  had  a  son  Budha  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Bud- 
dha), the  regent  of  the  planet  Mercury,  who  begot  on  Ikl,  a  son,*Puriiravas,  who  became 
the  ancestor  of  a  royal  family,  hence  called  the  lunar  dynasty. — The  moon  is  generally 
represented  as  wearing  white  garments,  with  a  mace  in  one  hand,  and  riding  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  ten  horses  or  antelopes.  The  animal  sacred  to  him  is  the  hare  (the  Hindus 
believing  that  an  outline  like  that  of  a  hare  is  visible  on  the  moon);  and  the  plants  under 
his  special  patronage  are  a  certain  variety  of  the  lotus,  which  flowers  when  the  moon 
rises,  and  the  soma  plant,  or  asclepias  acida.  As  the  receptacle  of  the  beverage  of  immor- 
tality, he  is  thus  described  in  the  Vishnu-Purana:  "The  radiant  sun  supplies  the 
moon,  when  reduced  by  the  draughts  of  the  gods  to  a  single  digit,  with  a  single  ray;  and 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  ruler  of  the  night  is  exhausted  by  the  celestials,  it  is  replen- 
ished by  the  sun  .  .  .  .  ;  for  the  gods  drink  the  nectar  accumulated  in  the  moon  during 
half  the  month;  and  from  this  being  their  food,  they  are  immortal:  33.000,  3,300,  and 
33  divinities  drink  the  lunar  nectar.  When  two  digits  remain,  the  moon  enters  the 

orbit  of  the  sun,  and  abides  in  the  ray  called  Ama, In  that  orbit,  the  moon  is 

immersed  for  a  day  and  night  in  the  water,  thence  it  enters  the  branches  and  shoots  of 

the  trees,  and  thence  goes  to  the  sun When  the  remaining  portion  of  the  moon 

consists  of  but  a  loth  part,  the  manes  approach  it  in  the  afternoon,  and  drink  the  last 

portion,  that  sacred  digit  which  is  composed  of  nectar In  this  manner  the 

moon,  with  its  cooling  rays,  nourishes  the  gods  in  the  light  fortnight  (or  the  15  days  of 
tlie  moon's  increase),  the  manes  in  the  dark  fortnight  (when  in  the  wane);  vegetable's. 
with  the  cool  nectary  aqueous  atoms  it  sheds  upon  them;  and  through  their  develop- 
ment it  sustains  men,  animals,  and  insects,  at  the  same  time  gratifying  them  by  its  radi- 
ance." 

MOON'JAH,  MUX.TAH.  or  MOONYAH  (saceharum  munja),  a  grass  of  the  same  gcmis 
with  the  sugar-cane,  a  native  of  India,  the  leaves  of  which  afford  a  useful  fiber,  of 
which  ropes  are  made.  The  moonjah  grows  in  vast  abundance  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Ganges,  Indus,  and  other  rivers.  The  fiber  of  the  moonjah  is  very  tough  and 
strong.  No  proper  trial  seems  yet  to  have  been  made  of  the  qualities  of  the  moonjah 
fiber,  more  carefully  prepared;  but  considering  the  facility  with  which  it  could  be 
obtained  in  any  desirable  quantity,  it  seems  to  deserve  attention. — Very  similar  to  the 
moonjah  is  the  SAKA  or  SHUH  of  Bengal  (xacchamm  sara),  another  species  of  the  same 
genus,  tiie  leaves  of  which  are  employed  in  the  same  way. 

MOON,  MOUNTAINS  OF  THE.  The  "Mountains  of  the  Moon"  have  ever  played  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  African  geography,  and  have  given  rise  to  many  curious 
hypotheses.  Ptolemy,  and  until  lately  many  of  the  ablest  geographers,  supposed  that  a 
very  high  chain  of  mountains  crossed  the  continent  of  Africa  from  e.  tow.;  and  they 
have  continued  to  shift  these  mountains  from  one  latitude  to  another,  ranging  from  10° 
n.  to  10°  s.,  but  still  keeping  them  within  nearly  the  same  meridional  bounds.  Dr. 
Beke,  from  his  own  researches  and  a  minute  study  of  the  geography  of  eastern  Africa, 
propounded  the  theory,  that  the  so-called  Mountains  of  the  Moon  run  from  n.  to  s.  paral- 
lel to  the  coast  of  Zanzibar,  instead  of  from  e.  to  w. ;  forming,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of 
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the  great  Abyssinian  table-land,  and  embracing  the  snow-capped  mountains  of  Kenia 
and  Kilimandjaro,  which  have  ail  altitude  of  20,000  feet. 

The  mass  of  mountains  discovered  by  capt.  Speke  in  1858,  round  the  head  of  lake 
Tanganyika,  is  considered  by  him,  both  from  its  crescent  form  and  its  position,  to  be 
port  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  of  Ptolemy;  but  mountains  of  this  height  (6,000  to 
10,000  ft.)  could  never  be  suow-clad  so  near  the  parallel  of  the  equator. 

MOONSEED,  or  yellow  parilla,  meni-spermam  canadf.nse;  nat.  order  menispermacew 
(q.v.).  The  Canadian  moon/seed  is  a  North  American  climbing  plant  having  peltate, 
roundish-cordate,  and  angular  leaves,  small  clusters  of  greenish-yellow  flowers,  and 
black,  glaucous,  roundish,  kidney  shaped  drupes  (stone  fruit).  The  root  was  formerly 
known  in  commerce  as  Texas  sarsaparilla;  its  botany  was  established  by  II.  P.  Thomas 
in  1355.  The  root  is  several  feet  long,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  cylindrical 
when  dry,  with  longitudinal  wrinkles,  and  thin,  branching  rootlets.  It  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  berberine,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  a  white  alkaloid  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol, 
and  much  water.  It  also  contains  starch,  and  other  constituents  which  have  not  been, 
examined.  It  is  regarded  as  a  tonic,  alterative,  and  diuretic,  similar  in  properties  to 
sarsaparilla,  and  is  used  in  scrofulous  affections  as  a  substitute  for  that  plant. 

MOONSTONE.     See  FELDSPAR. 

MOORCROFT,  WILLIAM,  about  1780-1825;  b.  England;  one  of  the  earliest  of 
Veterinary  surgeons,  and  also  one  of  the  earliest  explorers  of  the  Himalayas,  and  the 
lakes,  rivers,  and  valleys  of  Chinese  Tartary.  An  account  of  his  travels  was  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1841,  edited  by  prof.  II.  H.  Wilson,  entitled  Travels  in  tlie  Hima- 
layan Provinces  of  Hindustan  and  the  Punjab,  in  LadakJi  and  Kashmir. 

MOORE,  a  co.  in  central  North  Carolina,  drained  by  Cape  Fear,  Deep,  and  Little 
rivers,  and  many  creeks;  and  traversed  by  the  Kaleigh  and  Augusta  railroad;  760  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '70,  12,0-10.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  broken,  co'vered  in  great  part  by  forests. 
(  oiton,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  pork  are  the  staples;  coal  has  been  found.  Chief  town, 
Carthage. 

MOORE,  a  co.  in  s.  central  Tennessee,  organized  in  1872;  drained  by  the  Elk  river 
and  its  creeks,  and  traversed  by  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  railroad ;  100 
MI. in. ;  pop.  '80,  6,235 — 785  colored.  The  surface  is  broken  and  hilly,  covered  in  great 
part  by  forests  of  oak,  chestnut,  walnut,  and  other  valuable  timber.  The  staple  prod- 
ucts are  wheat,  corn,  and  oats;  limestone  is  found.  Co.  seat,  Lynchburg. 

MOORE,  ALFRED,  1755-1810;  b.  N.  C. ;  became  capt.  in  1775  in  a  North  Caro- 
lina regiment  whose  col.  was  his  uncle,  col.  James  Moore.  He  afterwards  threw  up 
his  commission,  but,  after  the  capture  of  Wilmington  by  the  British,  he  enlisted  a  volun- 
teer force,  which  did  good  service  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  In  1790,  when  his 
knowledge  of  the  law  was  still  extremely  scanty,  he  was  elected  by  the  state  legislature 
attorney-general,  and  he  soon  acquired  sufficient  legal  learning  to  discharge  with  credit 
the  dull'  s  of  that  office.  In  1798  he  took  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  state  court,  from 
which  he  was  promoted  the  next  year  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  where 
he  remained  till  1805. 

MOORE,  BENJAMIN,  D.D.,  1748-1816;  b.  Long  island;  graduated  at  King's,  now 
Columbia  college,  in  1768;  admitted  to  the  ministry  as  deacon  and  priest  in  England,  in 
1774,  by  the  bishop  of  London;  returned  to  America  and  was  assistant  minister  of 
Trinity  church,  New  York,  1774-1800;  became  rector  in  1SOO.  In  1801  he  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  the  Protestant  Espiscopal  church  of  New  York,  and  also  appointed 
professor  of  logic  and  rhetoric  in  Columbia  college.  He  was  president  ®f  the  college, 
1800-11,  continuing  also  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  ministry.  Dr.  Hobart,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  was  his  assistant  after  he  became  disabled  from  paralysis.  He  was  an 
accomplished  scholar  and  an  able  preacher.  He  published  two  sermons  in  the  American 
!'/•>•  .'<•//'•/•;  also,  a  Sermon  before  tLe  General  Convention;  A  Pamphlet  in  Vindication  of 
Kpiscopcu  Services.  His.  Posthumous  Sermons  were  published  by  his  son,  Clement  C. 
Moore. 

MOORE,  CHARLES  WHITLOCK,  b.  Boston,  1801;  a  prominent  freemason,  and  for 
many  years  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  grand  lodge.  He  established  Zion's  Herald, 
at  Boston,  in  1823,  and  the  Freemason's  Monthly  Magazine  in  1841.  He  has  published  a 
number  of  masonic  manuals. 

MOORE,  CLEMENT  CLARK,  LL.D.,  1779-1853;  b.  in  New  York;  son  of  bishop  Moore 
of  R.  I.;  educated  at  Columbia  college,  graduated  in  1798,  and,  having  made  a  specialty 
of  the  study  of  Hebrew,  was  appointed  professor  of  biblical  learning  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  theological  seminary  of  New  York  (1821),  having  already,  in  1809,  published 
a  Hebrew  and  English  lexicon.  In  this  institution  he  remained,  some  changes  being 
made  in  the  title  of  his  professorship,  until  1850,  when  lie  retired  with  the  title  of  pro- 
fessor emeritus.  The  plot  on  which  the  seminary  stands  was  the  gift  of  Dr.  Moore. 
He  was  a  poet  of  merit;  published  a  collection  of  poems  in  1844,  and  in  1850  George 
Castriot.  By  far  the  best  known  of  his  poetical  writings  is  the  ballad  beginning  "  'Twas 
the  night  before  Christmas;  and  all  through  the  house,"  etc. 
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MOORE,  ERASMUS  DARWIN,  b.  Conn.,  1802;  studied  theology  at  New  Haven  in 
1H30;  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Natick,  Mass  ,  1833-38.  of  Barre 
]K40-4:2;  edited  the  Boston  Recorder  1844-46,  Boston  Reporter  1846-49,  Congregationcdigt, 
1849-51.  Ho  published  Life  Scenes  in  Mission  Fields. 

MOORE,  FIJANK,  b.  N.  H.,  .1828;  brother  of  George  Henry.  Became  a  journalist 
and  general  writer,  in  early  life;  in  1869  was  appointed  secretary  of  legation  at  Paris, 
and  re.-idcd  there,  in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties,  during  the  period  of  the 
Franco-German  War  and  the  commune.  He  edited  and  prepared  the  Rebellion  Record. 
u  voluminous  and  valuable  chronicle  of  the  American  rebellion  of  1860-65,  published  in 
12  vols.,  1861-71.  He  published  Diary  of  the  American  Revolution,  2  vols. ;  Songs  and 
l>a''nds  if  the  American  Revolution;  Lyrics  of  Loyalty  (songs  of  the  war  against  rebel- 
lion); and  Rebel  Rhymes  and  RhaptwKes — a  similar  collection  made  from"  among  the 
writers  of  the  confederate  side.  In  recent  years  he  has  devoted  himself  to  journalism  in 
New  York,  and  is  at  present  (1881)  an  editorial  writer  on  the  N.  Y.  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser. 

MOORE,  GEORGE  HENRY,  LL.D.,  b.  N.  H.,  1823;  went  to  New  York  at  the  sge  of 
16  years,  and  assisted  his  father,  then  librarian  of  the  N.  Y.  historical  society,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  that  position  in  1849.  He  remained  in  this  office  until  the  foundation  of 
the  Lenox  library,  when  he  was  named  by  the  late  James  Lenox,  esq.,  founder  of  the 
library,  to  be  its  first  superintendent,  which  position  he  still  holds  (1^81).  He  received 
his  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  university  of  New  York.  He  is  a  learned  bibliographer 
and  a  skilled  administrator,  and  to  his  capacity  the  N.  Y.  historical  society  owes  in  a 
great  degree  its  progress  from  an  insignificant  beginning  to  a  secure  and  eminent  posi- 
tion among  the  leading  literary  institutions  of  the  country.  Mr.  Moore  has  been  a  writer 
on  certain  special  subjects  concerning  which  he  is  a  recognized  authority.  He  pub- 
lished The  Treason  of  Charles  Let ;  Employment  of  Negroes  in  the  Revolutionary  Army  ; 
Notes  on  the  History  of  Slavery  in  Massachusetts;  and  History  of  the  Jurisprudence  of  New 
York. 

MOOTIE,  Sir  HENRY,  1713-69;  b.  Jamaica;  was  made  a  baronet  for  suppressing  a 
slave  insurrection  while  governor  of  Jamaica;  and  next  received  the  appointment  of  gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  an  office  he  retained  from  1769  until  his  death. 

MOORE,  HENRY,  1751-1843;  b.  in  Dublin;  became  a  Wesleyan  Methodist;  was 
admitted  to  probation  in  1779,  and  for  some  years  preached  in  Ireland,  after  which  he 
was  associated  personally  in  John  Wesley's  work.  As  a  revivalist  and  a  preacher  he 
had  great  success,  and  was  the  last  to  die  of  those  whom  Wesley  had  ordained.  He 
wrote"  the  Life  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley  and  Memoirs  of  the  Family  (1824);  Memoir  of 
Mary  fletcher;  and  an  autobiography,  accompanied  by  an  account  of  his  life  written  by 
Mrs.'  Richard  Smith  (1844). 

MOORE,  JACOB  BAILEY,  Jr.,  1797-1853;  b.  N.  H. ;  learned  the  printer's  trade  in 
Concord,  where  he  worked  in  the  office  of  the  Patriot,  a  newspaper  to  which  he  con- 
tributed. He  married  into  the  family  of  the  proprietor,  and  was  taken  into  partnership 
by  him  but  left  the  paper  to  found  the  N.  H.  Statesman,  for  the  purpose  of  pressing 
the  election  of  John  Quincy  Adams  to  the  presidency.  In  1828  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  state  legislature,  and  in  the  following  year  sheriff  of  Merrimack  co.,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  five  years.  He  also  edited  the  N.  H.  Journal;  and  in  1839  went  to 
New  York,  where,  for  a  brief  period,  he  edited  the  Daily  Whig.  In  1841-4-j  he  was 
employed  in  the  post-office  in  Washington.  In  1845  he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the 
N.  Y.  historical  society  library,  and  in  1848  postmaster  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.  He  was 
one  of  the  compilers  of  Farmer  and  Moore's  Historical  Collections  of  New  Hampshire,  one 
of  the  earliest  publications  in  American  local  history.  He  also  published  a  History  of 
Concord,  N.H.;  Laws  of  Trade  in  the  Umtf.d  States;  History  of  Andover;  Gazetteer  of  Jfeto 
Hampshire;  and  Memoirs  of  American  Governors. 

MOORE,  JESSE  HAILE,  b.  111.,  1817;  educated  at  McKendree  college,  Lebanon,  and 
in  1844  became  principal  of  Georgetown  seminary.  He  became  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  at  Shelbyville  in  1848,  and  was  successively  principal  of  Paris  semi- 
nary and  president  of  Quincy  college.  In  1862  he  raised  the  115th  regiment  of  Illinois 
volunteers,  and  served  through  the  war,  retiring  at  its  close  with  the  brevet  rank  of 
brig.  gen.  He  served  in  Congress,  1869-73. 

MOORE.  JOHN,  M.D.,  a  Scottish  physician  and  miscellaneous  writer,  son  of  the  rev. 
Charles  Moore,  an  Episcopalian  clergyman,  was  born  at  Stirling  in  1730.  Educated  at 
the  university  of  Glasgow,  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  and  surgery  under  Dr.  Gor- 
don, surgeon,  of  that  city,  which  study  he  followed  up  in  Holland,  London,  and  Paris, 
and  then,  as  the  partner  of  his  old  master.  Dr.  Gordon,  began  to  practice  in  Glasgow. 
As  medical  attendant  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  he  spent  five  years  traveling  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  on  his  return  in  1778  settled  in  London.  In  1779  he  published  ,4  View  of 
Society  and Mannersin  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany  (Lond.  2  vols.  8vo).  In  1781 
appeared  A  View  of  Society  and  Manners  in  Italy  (2  vols.  8vo);  in  1786  his  Medical 
Sketches,  in  two  parts;  and  in  1789  Zeluco,  a  novel  (2  vols.  8vo>— the  principal,  or,  at 
any  rate,  the  most  popular  of  his  works.  His  other  works  are:  A  Journal  during  * 
Residence  in  France,  1792  (2  vols.  Lond.),  descriptive  of  scenes  witnessed  while  at 
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Paris  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  as  medical  attendant  of  the  carl  of  Lauderdale;  A 
View  of  tJte  Causes  and  Progress  of  the  French  Revolution  (2  vols.  Loud.  1795);  Edward, 
H  novel  (Lond.  1796);  and  Mordau.nt,  a  novel  (Lond.  1800,  3  vols.  8vo).  He  also  edited 
a  collected  edition  of  Smollett's  works,  with  a  life  of  the  author.  He  died  at  Richmond 
in  Surrey,  Feb.  20,  1802. 

MOORE,  Sir  JOHN,  English  gen.,  born  at  Glasgow  1761,  was  eldest  son  of  the 
preceding.  He  entered  the  army  as  ensign  when  only  15,  and  served  with  distinction 
in  Corsica  as  col. ;  in  the  West  Indies  as  brig.gen. ;  in  Ireland  during  the  rebel- 
lion of  1798,  and  in  the  expedition  to  Holland  as  gen.  of  staff.  He  was  in  Egypt 
with  the  army  under  Abercromby,  and  obtained  the  order  of  the  bath  for  his  services  in 
command  of  the  reserve.  When  war  again  broke  out  in  1802  Moore  served  in  Sicily  and 
Sweden.  In  1808  he  was  sent  with  a  corps  of  10,000  men  to  strengthen  the  English 
army  in  the  peninsula.  He  arrived  in  Mondego  bay  Aug.  19,  and  assumed  the  chief 
command  on  the  return  to  England  of  sir  II.  Burrard.  In  October  he  received  instructions 
to  co-operate  with  the  forces  of  Spain  in  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  peninsula. 
He  moved  his  army  from  Lisbon,  with  the  intention  of  advancing  by  Valladolid  to  unite 
himself  with  the  Spanish  gen.  Romana,  and  threaten  the  communications  between 
Madrid  and  France.  But  the  apathy  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  successes  of  the  French 
in  various  parts  of  the  peninsula,  soon  placed  him  in  a  critical  position.  Yet  lie  had 
determined  to  make  a  bold  advance  from  Salamanca  to  attack  Soult,  when  the  news 
reached  him  that  Madrid  had  fallen,  and  that  Napoleon  was  marching  to  crush  him  at  the 
head  of  70.000  men.  Moore's  forces  amounted  to  only  25,000  men,  and  lie  was  consequently 
forced  to  retreat.  In  December  he  began  a  disastrous  march  from  Astorga  to  Corunna, 
a  route  of  nearly  250  miles,  through  a  desolate  and  mountainous  country,  made  almost 
impassable  by  snow  and  rain,  and  harassed  by  the  enemy.  The  soldiers  suffered  intol- 
erable hardships,  and  arrived  at  Corunna  in  a  very  distressed  state.  It  was  impossible  to 
embark  without  fighting,  and  Soult  was  in  readiness  to  attack  as  socn  as  the  troops 
should  begin  to  embark.  The  battle  was  mainly  one  of  infantry,  for  the  cavalry,  after 
destroying  their  horses,  had  gone  on  board,  and  the  bulk  of  the  artillery,  for  which 
the  ground  was  not  adapted,  had  also  been  withdrawn.  On  Jan.  16,  1809,  the 
French  came  on  in  four  strong  columns.  A  desperate  battle  ensued.  While  animating 
the  42d  regiment  in  a  brilliant  charge  in  an  early  stage  of  the  action  Moore  was  struck  by 
a  cannon-ball  on  the  left  shoulder,  and  died  in  the  moment  of  victory.  The  French  were 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  2,000  men:  and  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  deceased  soldier 
were  performed  with  melancholy  solemnity  just  before  the  embarkation  of  his  troops. 
The  British  army  in  this  expedition  lost  their  magazines  and  6,000  soldiers.  A  monument 
was  erected  to  Moore's  memory  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 

MOORE,  MARTIN.  1790-1866;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Brown  university  in  1820; 
was  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  at  Natick,  Mass.,  for  nearly  30  years,  and  after- 
wards at  Cohasset.  He  edited  the  Boston  Recorder  for  20  years.  He  published  Ih'&tory  of 
JXatick;  Life  of  John  Eliot.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  New  England  genealogical 
society  in  1861-6. 

MOOR  E,  NATHANIEL,  F.  LL.D.  .  1782-1872 ;  b.  New  York ;  educated  at  Columbia  college, 
and  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1817  he  was  appointed  adjunct  professor,  and  in  1820  full 
professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Columbia  college,  where  he  remained  till  1835,  when  he 
went  abroad.  On  his  return  in  1837  he  became  librarian  of  the  college,  to  whose  presi- 
dency he  was  called  in  1842.  He  held  that  office  till  1849.  He  published  A  Historical 
Sketch  of  Columbia  College;  Ancient  Mineralogy ;  Lectures  on  the  Greek  Language  and  Liter- 
ature; and  Remarks  on  the  Pronunciation  of  the  Greek  Language. 

MOORE,  RICHARD  CHANGING,  D.D.,  1762-1 841  ;b.  New  York;  educated  at  King's,  now 
Columbia,  college;  became  a  physician;  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church;  was  pastor  at  Rye,  N.Y. ;  rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Staten  islaad,  1789-1809: 
rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  New  York.  1809-14;  consecrated  bishop  of  Virginia  in  1814  as  suc- 
cessor of  bishop  Madison.  He  was  a  prominent  leader  in  the  evangelical  branch  of  the 
Episcopal  church.  During  the  last  twrelve  years  of  his  life  he  had  as  an  assistant  bishop 
Meade,  who  succeeded  him  as  bishop  of  the  diocese.  He  published  many  Charges,  and 
a  sermon  on  The  Doctrines  of  the  Church. 

MOORE,  THOMAS,  the  son  of  a  small  tradesman,  who,  through  the  influence  of  lord 
Moira,  afterwards  became  a  barrack-master  in  the  army,  was  born  in  Dublin  on  May 
28,  1779.  At  an  early  age  he  was  placed  at  a  school  in  which  Sheridan  had  formerly 
been  a  pupil.  In  1793  he  was  sent  to  the  Dublin  university,  where  he  ultimately  took 
the  degree  of  B.A.  Before  entering  the  university  he  had" written  verses  for  a  Dublin 
magazine;  and  while  there  he  translated  the  Odes  of  Anacreon,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
a  classical  premium,  in  which,  however,  he  was  disappointed.  In  Dublin  he  acquired 
Italian  and  French,  and  being  fond  of  music,  he  learned  to  play  on  the  piano — an 
accomplishment  which  was  of  service  to  him  in  his  future  career. 

In  1798,  with  his  translation  of  Anacreon  in  his  pocket,  he  came  to  London  to  study 
law,  and  entered  himself  in  the  Middle  Temple.  In  1800  he  published  his  translations, 
dedicated  to  George  IV.,  then  prince  of  Wales.  In  1802  he  produced  his  Poetical  Works 
of  the  Late  Thomas  Little — a  volume  of  sweet  but  licentious  verse,  which  was  a  good  deal 
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blamed,  and  very  widely  read.  In  1803,  through  the  influence  of  lord  Moira,  he  was 
appointed  to  a,  government  post  at  Be.rmuda.  He  arrived  there  in  Jan.,  1801;  but 
li  tiding  his  situation  disagreeable,  he  committed  his  duties  into  the  hands  of  a  deputy,  and 
traveled  in  America  previous  to  his  return  to  England.  His  transatlantic:  experience 
seems  to  have  cured  him  of  the  democratic  ideas  which  he  had  imbibed  in  Dublin.  On 
his  return  to  England,  he  published  Odes  a  ml  f'Jjtixf/,  •>•,  for  which  he  was  sharply  taken  to 
task  in  the  l-,diii!»ir;/h.  Review.  A  duel  between  himself  and  Jeffrey  was  the  consequence  — 
over  which  Byron  made  so  much  mirth  —  and  which  resulted  in  the  combatants  becoming 
the  most  excellent  friends.  In  1807  he  engaged  with  Mr.  Power  to  produce  the 
IrUh  Melodies,  and  on  this  work  he  was  engaged  at  intervals  up  till  1884.  In  1811 
he  married,  and  shortly  after  he  went  to  reside  in  Derbyshire,  where  in  1813  he  produced 
The  Twopenny  Post-bag,  full  of  brilliant  fancy  —  in  which  the  tropes  not  only  glittered 
but  stung. 

As  up  to  this  time  he  had  produced  nothing  but  fugitive  pieces  he  became  anxious 
to  emulate  his  brethren,  who  wrote  long  poems,  and  published  in  quartos.  He  fixed  on 
an  oriental  subject,  and  the  Messrs.  Longman  agreed  to  purchase  the  poem  for  3,000 
guineas.  In  18i7the  long-expected  LaUa  Ruokh  appeared  —  brilliant  as  a  fire-fly,  and  the 
whole  English  world  applauded.  After  the  publication  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
wrote  The  Fudge  Family,  which  appeared  in  1818.  At  this  time  he  learned  that  his 
deputy  in  Bermuda  had  misconducted  himself,  and  that  he  had  become  liable  for  a  large 
sums,  which  was  afterwards,  however,  considerably  reduced.  Lord  Lausdowue  paid  the 
ci.iiin,  and  Moore  repaid  his  lordship  afterwards. 

In  1819  Moore  went  to  Paris  with  lord  John  Russell,  and  extended  his  tour  to  Italy, 
and  saw  lord  Byron  at  Venice.  He  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  brought  his  family,  and 
fixed  his  residence  till  1822.  Here  he  wrote  The  Loves  of  the  Angdt,  which  appeared 
in  1823,  and  The  Epicurean,  a  prose  romance,  which  was  not  published  till  1827.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  fixed  his  abode  at  Slopertou  cottage,  near  Bowood,  and  issued 
the  Memoirs  of  Captain  Rock  in  1824,  and  the  Life  of  Sheridan  in  1825. 

Byron  had  handed  over  to  Moore,  for  his  own  especial  benefit,  a  manuscript  auto- 
biography, on  the  condition  that  it  should  not  see  the  light  till  after  its  author's  death. 
Byron  died  in  1824,  and  as,  at  the  request  of  his  lordship's  relatives,  the  manuscript  was 
destroyed,  Moore  then  entered  into  arrangements  with  Murray  to  produce  a  life  of  the 
deceased  poet.  The  Life  of  Lord  Byron  was  published  in  1830,  in  two  volumes.  Next 
year  he  published  the  Life,  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  His  last  important  work  was  a 
1  history  of  Ireland,  published  in  Lardner's  Cyclopedia.  A  pension  of  £300  per  annum 
was  conferred  on  him  in  1835.  In  1841  he  brought  out  an  edition  of  his  entire  poetical 
works.  For  the  three  years  preceding  his  death,  he  was  afflicted  with  softening  of  the 
brain.  He  died  Feb.  25,  1852.  His  friend,  lord  John  Russell,  published  his  Memoirs, 
Journal,  and  Correspondence,  in  8  vols.  (1852-56). 

Despite  his  popularity  during  his  lifetime,  Moore  can  hardly  be  placed  in  the  rank  of 
great  poets.  His  muse  is  a  spangled  dancing-girl  —  light,  airy,  graceful,  but  nothing 
more.  His  most  ambitious  work,  The  Loves  of  the  Angels,  is  far  beneath  the  Miltonic,  or 
•even  the  Byronic  standard.  Lalln,  Rookh  is  brilliant,  but  fatiguing.  He  is  most  suc- 
cessful in  polished  satire  and  the  lighter  sentiments;  and  his  reputation  will  ultimately 
rest  on  The  Ticopenny  Post-bag  and  the  Irish  Melodies. 

MOORE,  WILLIAM,  b.  Penn.,  in  the  18th  c.  ;  father  of  the  marchioness  de  Marbois. 
lie  was  president  of  the  state  executive  council  for  two  years,  from  1781,  and  long  a 
merchant  in  Philadelphia. 

MOORE,  ZEPIIANIAH  SWIFT,  r>.n.,  1770-1822;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
college  in  1773;  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Leicester,  Mass.,  in  1798; 
elected  professor  of  languages  in  Dartmouth  college  in  1811;  president  of  Williams 
college  in  1815,  and  of  Amherst  in  1821.  He  was  especially  interested  in  natural  science. 
He  published  An  Oration  at  Worcester;  An  Address  to  the  Public  in  respect  to  Amherst 
College;  and  two  occasional  Sermons. 

MOORFOWL,  IXKD  GKOVSK,  or,  in  books  of  natural  history,  RED  PTARMIGAN  or  BROWN 
PTAKMIGAN  (L<tg<>pits  Sn>ticm),  a  bird  peculiar  to  the  British  islands,  and  affording  more 
amusement  to  sportsmen  than  any  other  kind  of  feathered  game  in  Britain.  It  is  the 
bird  generally  known  in  Britain  by  the  name  grouse,  although  not  a  true  species  of 
grouse,  but  rather  of  ptarmigan  (q.v.).  The  toes  are  completely  feathered,  as  well  as 
the  legs;  the  bill  is  very  short,  and  its  base  much  concealed  by  feathers.  The  length  of 
the  moorfowl  is  about  16  in.,  of  which  about  4  in.  belong  to  the  tail.  The  tail  is  nearly 
square.  The  wings  are  short.  The  plumage  is  of  a  deep  chest  nut-brown  color,  marked 
on  the  back  and  wing-coverts  with  black  spots,  and  on  the  under  parts  with  undulating 
black  lines;  the  four  middle  tail-feathers  are  also  marked  with  transverse  black  lines. 
Above  the  eyes  is  a  naked  space  (the  cere),  of  a  bright  scarlet  color.  The  moorfowl  is 
plentiful  in  the  moors  of  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides,  Wales,  the  north  of  England,  and 
Ireland.  It  feeds  on  the  tender  tops  of  heath,  erowberries,  bilberries,  etc.:  and  not 
unfrequenlly  visits  the  fields  of  oats  and  other  grain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  moors,  par- 
ticularly when  the  nfoo/M  remain  long  in  the  field  in  late  and  rainy  harvests.  The  moor- 
fowl  is  not  polygamous,  and  pairs  in  spring,  when  the  plumage  —  particularly  of  the 
male  —  assumes  a  lighter  and  redder  tint.  The  female  lays  from  eight  to  fifteen  eggs.  The 
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nest  is  on  the  ground,  often  under  shelter  of  a  tuft  of  heath.  The  young  run  about 
very  soon  after  they  are  hutched.  "  Grouse"  remain  in  coveys  (broods)  from  the  time 
they  are  hatched  till  late  in  the  autumn,  after  which  they  "pack"  or  assemble  in  large 
boclies.  A  cream-colored  variety  of  moorfowl  is  sometimes  found  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land.  The  moorfowl  is  easily  domesticated,  and  breeds  readily  in  an  aviary,  if  supplied 
with  heath  for  food. 

MOORHEN.     See  GALLIXULE. 

MOORING  (allied  probably  to  Dutch  marrcn,  to  delay,  fasten;  Eng.  marline,  for 
fastening  the  sail  to  the  bolt-rope;  Lat.  mora,  delay),  a  fastening  to  retain  a  ship  in  a 
given  position.  This  may  be  either  by  her  own  anchors,  or  (which  is  the  more  common 
meaning  of  Hie  term)  by  fixed  and  permanent  buoy,  which,  on  its  part,  is  anchored  to 
the  bottom.  A  chain-mooring  is  where  a  strong  chain' is  stretched  for  some  distance  on 
the  bottom,  being  securely  anchored  or  otherwise  made  fast  at  each  end,  and  perhaps  in 
intermediate  places.  Numerous  buoys  are  then  floated  from  it,  and  it  becomes  the 
mpormg-ground  for  many  vessels.  Chain-moorings  are  frequent  in  all  large  harbors 
Avhere  comparatively  small  vessels  require  to  ride. 

MOORISH  ARCHITECTURE.     See  ARABIAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

MOORS  (Lat.  mni/n,  meaning  dark;  Spanish,  tnoros)  are  a  people  who  form  the  great 
majority  of  the  population  of  Barbary.  Their  appearance  indicates  their  origin,  which 
is  a  mixture  of  the  Mauri  (from  whom  they  derive  their  name),  Numidians,  Phenicians, 
Romans,  and  Arabs,  who  have  successively  held  possession  of  the  country.  In  conse- 
quence, they  are  found  to  vary  considerably  in  appearance  and  character  in  different 
parts  of  B;>rbary,  but  all  show  more  or  less  strongly  the  symptoms  of  a  considerable 
infusion  of  Arabian  blood.  They  arc  a  well-formed  race,  with  fine  oriental  features, 
and  a  mild  and  melancholy  expression  of  countenance.  They  are  more  friendly  and 
sociable  than  the  Bedouins  and  Berbers,  who  inhabit  the  deserts  and  mountains;,  but  are 
inferior  to  them  in  mental  ability,  besides  being  voluptuous  and  cruel.  They  con- 
stitute, generally  speaking,  the  tradesmen,  artizaus,  merchants,  and  agriculturalists  of 
Barbary;  but  a  considerable  number  lead  a  pastoral  life.  The  dress  of  the  Moors  con- 
siMs  of  a  piece  of  woolen  cloth,  five  ells  in  length  by  one  and  a  half  in  breadth,  called  a 
"haique,"  which  is  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  and  fastened  round  the  body;  it  also 
serves  as  a  covering  by  night.  This,  when  supplemented  by  a  pair  of  slippers,  a  red 
cap,  and  a  hood,  constitutes  the  sole  habiliment  of  the  people  generally.  In  the  towns, 
the  "caftan''  is  generally  worn  over  the  haique.  The  Moors  employ  the  Arabic  language, 
but  with  ma:iy  corruptions  and  deviations  from  the  original,  and  these  appear  to  increase 
toward  the  west. 

As  the  Arab  conquerors  of  Spain  invaded  that  country  from  Africa,  where  they  had 
largely  recruited  their  forces,  they  were  naturally  enough  called  Moors,  and  in  Spanish 
history  the  terms  Moors,  Saracens,  and  Arabs  are  synonymous.  From  this  mixed 
Moorish-Arab  race  sprung  the  Morivcoes,  who  were  permitted  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
to  remain  in  Spain  after  the  expulsion  of  their  countrymen,  on  condition  of  their 
embracing  Christianity.  A  ertiel  persecution,  which  was  originated  by  Philip  II.,  drove 
them  to  rebellion  (151)7-70),  and  in  1571  many  emigrated  to  Africa;  those  who  remained 
being,  to  the  number  of  500,000,  expelled  in  1610  by  Philip  III. 

The  Moors  first  appear  in  modern  history  as  the  allies  of  the  Vandals  in  their  invasion 
of  Africa,  and  were  continually  rebelling  against  the  Byzantine  emperor.  They  were 
next,  after  a  severe  struggle,  conquered  and  converted  by  the  Arals  in  707.  In  1091 
they  were  summoned  by  the  latter  into  Spain,  to  aid  in  stemming  the  tide  of  Christian 
conquest;  and  after  faithfully  supporting  the  Arab  calif  of  Cordova,  etc.,  ti  Iris  dominions 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  kingof  Leon  and  Castile,  they  retired  in  1238  to  Grars'da,  where 
they  founded  their  kingdom.  The  kings  of  Granada  carried  on  a  vigorous,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  chivalrous  warfare  with  the  kings  of  Castile;  but  at  length,  weakened  bjs 
internal  discord,  wTere  compelled  to  succumb  to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  in  1492.  The 
Moors,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  them  who  refused  to  adopt  Christianity,  were  then 
expelled  from  Spain,  and,  in  revenge,  founded  in  1518  the  piratical  states  of  _  'gieis  and 
Tunis.  Their  subsequent  history  cannot  be  separated  from  that  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and 
Morocco. 

MOORSHEDABAD'.  a  city  in  Hindustan,  in  a  district  of  the  same  name,  and  in  the 
province  of  Bengal,  of  which  it  was  formerly  the  capital;  124m.  n.  of  Calcutta;  pop. 
46,182.  Its  name  originally  was  Muksoosabad.  Including  Cossimbazar  it  extends  8  m. 
on  both  sides  of  Bhagiratty  or  Cossimbazar  river,  a  branch  of  Hie  Ganges.  The  city  was 
never  fortified  except  by  an  occasional  rampart  during  the  Mahratta  invasion  in  1742. 
The  streets  are  so  narrow  as  to  be  impassable  for  European  carriages.  The  buildings 
are  generally  of  mud.  Most  of  them  are  of  one  story,  with  tiled  roofs.  Even  the  palace 
of  the  nawaub  is  hardly  noticeable.  A  long,  narrow,  winding  street  runs  from  the 
market,  containing  poor  huts,  and  this  is  intersected  by  other  streets  still  narrower  and 
very  unpleasant.  On  account  of  defective  drainage  the  place  is  very  unhealthy,  and  in 
1814  many  Europeans  suffered  in  the  general  mortality.  It  has  an  extensive  inland 
traffic,  and  the  river  is  constantly  covered  with  boats.  The  staple  products  are  silk  and 
indigo.  The  town  is  favorably  situated  for  commerce.  A  Mohammedan  college,  called 
U.  K.  X.— 13 
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Nizamat  college,  was  founded  here  several  years  ago.  to  which  an  English  professorship 
wa-  altaclied.  In  1757  Calcutta  became  the  capital  of  Bengal. 

MOORUK  (Casuariu*  Bennettii),  a  recently  discovered  bird  of  the  same  genus  with  the 
Cassowary  (q.v.),  of  which  it  was  at  first  regarded  MS  a  mere  variety,  a  native  of  the  island 
of  New  Britain.  It  is  about  b  ft.  in  full  height,  3  ft.  to  the  top  of  the  back,  is  of  a  red- 
dish color,  mixed  with  black,  and  has  a  horny  plate  instead  of  a  helmet-like  protuberance 
on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  claw  of  the  inner  toe  of  each  foot  is  very  long.  It  becomes 
extremely  tame  and  familiar  in  captivity;  may  be  fed  on  potatoes,  maize,  or  any  similar 
io  nl;  and  is  apt  to  prove  troublesome  by  swallowing  anything,  however  indigestible, 
tiiat  may  coine  in  its  way. 

MOOSE.     See  ELK. 

MOOSEHEAD  LAKE,  the  largest  lake  in  Maine,  from  which  the  Kennebec  river 

takes  its  rise.  It  lies  on  the  borders  of  Somerset  and  Piscataquis  counties,  about  75  m. 
n.  by  e.  of  Augusta;  is  36  m.  in  length,  from  3  to  10  in  width;  and  is  surrounded  by  a- 
thickly  wooded  country  that  is  sparsely  inhabited.  The  forests  abound  in  game,  includ- 
ing the  deer  and  caribou:  and  the  lake,  with  the  neighboring  region,  is  much  frequented 
by  sportsmen.  In  the  winter  the  lumbermen  of  the  Kennebec  cut  much  of  their  timber 
near  its  banks. 

MOOSH,  a  t.  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  capital  of  a  small  pashalic  of  the  same  nnme;  popu- 
lation estimated  at  6.000.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  sides  and  summit  of  a  conical 
hill  near  the  Murad  Cha'i,  or  eastern  arm  of  the  Euphrates,  75  m.  s.e.  of  Erzeroum.  The 
plain  in  which  it  stands  is  about  40  m.  in  length  and  13  or  14  m.  in  breadth,  and  is  well- 
watered.  The  climate  is  variable.  It  contains  100  villages,  and  produces  groin,  tobacco, 
and  wine  of  good  quality.  The  town  presents  a  poor  appearance.  It  is  inhabited  by 
Turks  and  Armenians,  the  latter,  having  the  trade  of  the  place,  are  wealthy,  and  pay  an 
annual  tribute  of  £2,000,  from  which  the  Turks  are  exempt,  There  are  7  mo.-qi" •>.  4 
churches,  and  several  large,  well-furnished  bazaars.  Coarse  cotton  cloth  is  manufactured 
here.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  tobacco  and  cattle.  But  a  small  quantity  of 
European  manufactures  is  imported. 

MOQTTE  GUA,  a  t.  of  Peru,  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  68  m.  n.w.  of 
Tacna,  on  the  great  route  w.  of  the  Cordilleras.  In  the  province  are  many  large  vine- 
yards, which  produce  great  quantities  of  wine  and  brandy.  Pop.  9,000. 

MOQUIS,  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  living  in  n.w.  Arizona,  on  the  Little  Colo- 
rado and  San  Juan  rivers.  They  are  known  as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  16th  c., 
when  they  were  visited  by  the  Europeans,  and  received  from  them  certain  domestic  ani- 
mals, including  sheep,  the  breed  of  which  they  continue  to  hold.  Missionaries  were  sent 
among  them  by  the  Franciscans,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  c.  there  was  a  general 
rising  of  the  Moquis,  when  the  missionaries  were  exterminated.  An  attempt  in  1723,  on 
the  part  of  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  to  subdue  this  tribe,  was  unsuccessful;  but  25  years 
later  a  new  Franciscan  mission  had  been  effectual  in  making  converts  among  them. 
Since  that  time  they  became  peaceable,  only  resisting  the»attaeks  of  the  Apaches  and 
Navajoes,  who  became  their  bitter  foes,  and  have  harassed  them  greatly.  They  an: 
agricultural;  are  divided  into  9  subdivisions,  or  families;  and  dwell  in  villages  of  houses 
built  after  the  manner  of  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico.  At  the  time  when  the  I'nited 
States  government  first  took  them  in  charge  the  Moquis  were  estimated  to  number  8.000; 
but  in  1855  they  were  severely  afflicted  by  an  epidemic  of  small-pox,  and  their  numbers 
much  reduced ;  and,  again,  the}7  suffered  from  famine  in  1866.  Their  number  in  1S?2 
was  reported  at  1663.  They"  ara  not  intemperate,  and  their  women  are  noted  for 
chastity. 

MOBA,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  lemtminow,  sub-order  <yp.wV//^vr,  con- 
fining only  one  knows  species,  M.  efeelsa,  discovered  by  sir  R.  Schomburgk.  and 
described  by  him  as  t,he  most  majestic  tree  of  Guiana.  The  timber  is  said  to  be  equal 
to  oak  of  the  linest  quality.  It  is  already  ;;  considerable  article  of  commerce,  under 
the  name  of  mom  wood.  It  is  darker  than  "mahogany.  It  is  valued  for  ship-building. 

MO  RA  CLat.)  is  a  word  often  used  in  Scotch  law  to  denote  delay  caused  by  negligence. 
In  England  and  Ireland  the  corresponding  word  is  ladies  (q.v.). 

MORA,  a  co.  in  n.e.  New  Mexico,  adjoining  Texas;  5,000  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  8,056 — 
7,775  of  American  birth.  The  surface,  especially  in  the  w.  portions,  is  mountainous. 
intersected  in  the  w.  by  a  ridge  from  the  Rocky  mountains.  Most  of  the  county  N  ,i 
wide,  treeless  plain.  The  Canadian  river  and  Mora  creek  flow  through  it.  The  prin- 
cipal productions  are  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  and  wool.  There  are  manufactories 
of  li;mr  and  wool.  Co.  seat,  Mora. 

MORA'CE2BT  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  or.  according  to  many  botanists,  a 
sub-order  of  urlintr  (q.v.).  The  moraceae  are  trees  or  shrubs  with  rough  leaves  and 
sometimes  with  climbing  stems;  they  have  a  milky  juice;  the  flowers  are  very  small;  the 
fruits  of  many  flowers  are  often  inclosed  in  a  succulent  receptacle,  or  the  calyx  becom- 
ing fleshy,  all  the  fruits  of  a  head  or  spike  become  combined  into  one.  There  are 
about  200  kno'.vn  species,  natives  of  temperate  and  tropical  climates.  Some  are  valu- 
able for  their  fruit,  some  for  the  caoutchouc  obtained  from  their  milky  juice,  acd  dif- 
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ferent  parts  of  others  are  applied  to  various  uses.     Among  the  species  are  figs,  mulber- 
ries, Osage  orange,  fustic,  and  contrayerva. 

MORADABAD .  a  t.  of  British  India,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  is  situated 
on  a  slightly  elevated  ridge  between  the  Ramgunga  and  the  Ganges,  90  in.  e.n.e.  of 
Delhi.  "There  is  a  large  jail,'  capable  of  holding  1800,  for  native  convicts.  West  of  the 
town,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  jail,  are  the  cantonments  for  the  troops,  agreeably 
situated  amid  luxuriant  trees;  the  chief  duty  of  the  troops  is  to  guard  the  convicts. 
Pop.  (at  census  of  N.W.  Provinces,  1872)  62,417. 

MORAINE'.  The  masses  of  rock  wliich,  by  atmospheric  action,  are  separated  from 
the  mountains  bounding  the  valleys  along  which  glaciers  flow,  rind  a  temporary  ivst- 
ing-place  on  the  surface  of  the  ice,  at  the  margin  of  the  glacier,  and  are  carried  along 
with  it,  but  so  slowly  that  they  form  a  continuous  line  along  each  margin.  These  lines 
of  debris  are  called  lateral  moraines.  When  two  glaciers  unite,  the  two  inner  moraines 
unite  tilso,  and  form  one  large  trail  in  the  middle  of  the  trunk  glacier,  and  this  is  called 
a  //u-di<d  i:i.'iraine.  A.  large  portion  of  these  rocky  fragments  at  length  reaches  the  end 
of  the  glacier,  and  here  the  melting  ice  leaves  it  as  a  huge  mound,  which  is  known  as  a 
terminal  moraine.  Sec  GLACIER. 

MORALES,  Lcis  DE,  1509-86;  b.  Spain;  studied  the  works  of  the  Spanish  masters, 
and  was  called  El  Dkino,  "the  divine,"  from  his  preference  for  sacred  subjects.  His 
Saviors  and  Magdaleiies  are  exact  representations  of  suffering  borne  with  meekness.  His 
best  work  is  the  "  St.  Veronica"  in  the  church  of  the  Barefooted  Trinitarians  in  Madrid. 

MORALITIES.    See  MYSTEHIES. 

MORALS.     See  ETHICS 

MORAX,  BENJAMIN,  b.  Penn.,  1820:  at  first  a  printer  in  Philadelphia.  He  made  a 
tour  of  England,  on  foot,  in  1850,  publishing  an  account  of  it  in  1853,  under  the  title  of 
The  FbotpatfT and  tfte  Highway.  In  1854  he  became  private  secretary  to  James  Buch- 
anan, then  American  minister  to  England.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
American  legation  in  London,  where  he  remained  till  1874,  when  he  became  minister  to 
Portugal,  which  post  he  still  retains  (1881). 

MORAX.  EDWAKD,  b.  Lancashire,  Eng.,  1829;  removed  with  his  parents  while 
young  to  Philadelphia,  and  became  a  pupil  there  of  James  Hamilton,  a  well-known 
marine  painter.  His  work  early  indicated  much  aptitude  for  this  class  of  subjects,  and 
his  paintings  were  of  a  good  order  of  merit  from  the  first.  He  went  to  London  in  1862, 
remained  abroad  long  enough  to  profit  by  thf  study  of  the  great  marine  painters  of  Eng- 
land and  the  continent,  and  returned  to  reside  in  New  York  in  18(59.  His  works  have 
found  steady  sale,  and  have  frequently  been  the  originals  for  engravings.  Among  them 
are  "Outward  Bound,"  "Lanch  of  "the  Life-Boat,"  "The  Burning  Yacht,"  "Minot 
Ledge  Light,"  "  The  Coming  Storm  in  Xew  York  Bay,"  "  Solitude,"  and  "Dream  Life." 
Mr.  Moran  is  careful  in  the  finish  of  his  pictures,  and  has  confined  his  brush  almost 
exclusively  to  marine  subjects.  He  is  an  associate  of  the  national  academy  of  N.  Y., 
where  he  now  resides,  and  a  member  of  the  society  of  American  artists. 

MORAX.  PETER,  b.  Lancashire,  Eng.,  1842;  brought  by  his  parents  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  was  educated,  and  then  put  with  a  lithographer  to  learn  his  art.  He  did  not 
like  it;  and  deserted  it  for  the  studios  of  his  elder  brothers,  where  he  found  his  vocation 
in  a  field  slightly  different  from  theirs  and  yet  allied.  His  taste  led  him  to  pastoral  and 
quiet  scenes  in  country  life,  and  especially  to  animal  painting,  though  he  has  not  con- 
fined himself  to  still-life  pictures.  "Twilight,"  "The  Return  of  the  Herd,''  "The 
Thunderstorm,"  "  Fog  on  a  Sea-Shore."  and  "  Settled  Rain,"  arc  the  names  of  a  few  of 
the  paintings  which  have  given  him  celebrity,  and  indicate  his  appreciation  of  the  poetic 
aspects  of  still-life  in  nature.  The  "Return  of  the  Herd"  received  a  medal  at  the  cen- 
tennial exhibition. 

MORAX,  THOMAS,  b.  in  Lancashire.  Eng.,  1837.  "When  seven  years  old  his  family 
came  to  Philadelphia,  where  Thomas  was  educated  in  the  city  schools,  and  then  appren- 
ticed to  Mr.  Scattergood,  an  engraver.  During  this  apprenticeship  he  devoted1  all  his 
spare  time  by  day  to  painting  in  water  colors  and  the  study  of  painting,  and  his  evenings 
to  drawing.  His  success  was  immediate:  his  water-color  paintings  sold  quickly  at  good 
prices.  When  mailer  of  water-colors,  and  studying  from  nature,  he  perceived  the  greater 
range  of  oil  painting,  and  at  23  years  of  age  turned  his  attention  to  that  department. 
"When  25  he  visited  England.  In  1866  he  again  went  to  Europe,  visited  England. 
France,  and  Italy,  and  remained,  several  years  for  work.  He  returned  in  1871  and 
joined  prof.  Hayden's  party  of  exploration  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Yellowstone  river, 
where  he  made  the  sketches  from  which  he  produced  the  picture  of  the  "  Grand  Canon 
of  the  Yellowstone,"  purchased  by  consrress.  and  now  filling  a  panel  in  the  capitol  at 
Washington.  The  following  year  he  visited  the  Yosemite  and  the  Sierras  of  California 
and  Xev.ida.  In  1873  he  joined  the  L~.  S.  exploring  expedition,  conducted  by  maj.  J. 
W.  Powell,  which  surveyed  the  wonderful  canyons  of  the  Colorado  river  in  Colorado 
and  Utah,  and  on  his  return  completed  a  picture  of  "  The  Chasm  of  the  Colorado." 
which  was  purchased  by  congress  as  a  companion  to  the  Yellowstone  picture.  The 
following  year  he  visited  the  mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  Colorado,  and  on  his  return 
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to  New  York,  when;  lie  has  made  his  residence,  lie  finished  a  picture  of  that  mountain, 
which  ranks  as  one  of  his  grand  works.  These  are  a  i'ew  of  Mr.  Moran's  large  works. 
Of  smaller  pieces  lie  has  been  u  prolific  worker  in  every  department  of  landscape  art. 
Among  Hie-e  are:  "The  Lost  Arrow,"  "The  Ripening  of  the  Leaf,"  "Dreamland." 
"  The  Groves  were  God's  First  Temples,"  "The  Pictured  Hocks  of  Lake  (Superior." 
"The  Conemaugh  in  Autumn,"  "The  First  Ship,"  "The  Flight  into  Lgvpt,"  "The 
Ueiiiorse  of  Cain,"  "The  Children  of  the  Mountain,"  "The  Track  of  "the  Storm." 
"  Poiice.de  Leon  in  Florida,"  "  New  York  from  Commnnipaw,"  and  "  After  a  Thaw." 
It  is  to  Mr.  Moran's  skilled  pencil  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  superb  illustrations 
on  wood  that  adorn  the  reports  of  both  Hayden's  and  Powell's  explorations  and  the 
most  spirited  recent  engravings  of  Rocky  mountain  scenery.  "The  Wonders  of  the 
Yellowsloue,"  which  have  been  illustrated  in  chronio  by  L  Prang  &  Co.,  are  from  his 
water-color  sketches.  Mr.  Moran's  sty ie  is  marked  neither  by  o\er-care  nor  by  careless- 
ness of  linish.  In  the  "After  a  Thaw,"  a  locomotive  on  the  flushed  flats  of  New  Jersey, 
ieejt  through  a  spring  mist,  becomes  a  picture  of  poetic  beauty. 

MOKA  NO,  a  city  of  southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Cosen/a,  built  on  a  hill  in  a 
wild  and  rugged  neighborhood,  35  m.  n.n.w.  of  Cosenza.  Pop.  8,850.  It  has  good 
manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  and  woolen  fabrics. 

MOKAT  (Lat.  Moratnm,  Ger.  Murten),  a  t.  of,  '71,  2,328  inhabitants,  in  the  canton  of 
Freiburg,  Switzerland,  on  the  lake  of  Morat,  about  12  m.  from  Bern,  famous  for  the 
victory  of  the  Swiss  and  their  allies  over  Charles  the  bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  June  22, 
1476.  The  duke,  exasperated  by  his  defeat  at  Grandson  in  March,  appeared  before  ih  > 
gates  of  Morat  with  40,000  men.  The  Swiss  were  aided  by  Strasburg,  Basel.  Colmar,  and 
other  Rhenish  cities,  and  by  duke  Rene  of  Lorraine,  Avhom  the  du)-c  of  Burgundy  had 
driven  from  his  possessions;  but  the  superiority  of  numbers  was  greatly  on  the  side  of 
the  dnke  of  Burgundy.  The  assault  of  the  Swiss,  however,  was  very  impetuous,  and 
their  victory  complete;  the  duke's  camp  fell  into  their  hands,  and  he  himself  only 
escaped  by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse. 

MORATA,  OLYMPIA  PDLVIA,  1526-55;  b.  Ferrara;  was  carefully  educated,  and 
became  an  accomplished  classical  scholar.  She  is  said  to  have  given  lectures  on  ela-si. 
cal  subjects  at  Ferrara  in  her  16th  year.  She  afterward  mairied  a  Geiinan  physician 
named  Andreas  Gnmthler,  and  was  converted  to  Protestantism.  In  1558  margrave 
Albert  of  Brandenburg  pillaged  Schweinfurt,  where  she  was  living,  and  she  lost  her 
library,  and  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Hammelburg.  Grunthler  Avas  presently 
appointed  a  professor  at  Heidelberg,  where  she  went  to  reside.  She  published  many 
poems,  written  in  Greek  or  Latin. 

MORATIN,  LEANDRO  FERNANDEZ  DE,  the  most  eminent  comic  poet  that  Spain  has 
produced  in  recent  times,  was  b.  at  Madrid  Mar.  10,  1760.  His  father,  Nicolas  Fer- 
nandez de  Moratin,  was  also  a  poet  of  some  eminence,  but  having  found  that  literary 
labors  afforded  a  precarious  support,  he  wished  his  son  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  jeweler, 
by  which,  after  his  father's  death,  he,  in  fact,  for  some  time  supported  himself  and  his 
mother.  In  1790  appeared  his  first  and  best  comedy.  El  Viejo  ?/  la  Nina;  it  was  followed 
by  La  Comedia-  nvova  El  Baron,  La  Mogigata,  and  'Ehi  de  las  Ninas.  Prince  Godoy  con- 
ferred several  ecclesiastical  benefices  upon  him,  though  the  inquisition  set  its  evil  eye 
upon  the  poet.  Joseph  Bonaparte  made  him  chief  royal  librarian ;  and  after  1814  he 
took  refuge  in  Paris.  His  last  work  was  the  Origenes  del  Teatro  Espanol.  He  died  in 
Paris  June  21,  1828. 

MORATIN,  NICOLAS  FERNANDEZ  DE,  1737-80;  b.  Madrid;  a  friend  of  Montiano,  the 
restorer  of  classical  tragedy  in  Spain.  Following  the  example  of  Montiano  and  Luzan, 
he  attempted  to  reform  the  drama,  and  to  purge  it  of  romanticism.  In  17(52  he  pub- 
lished three  discourses  against  the  older  drama,  under  the  title  of  Desengafloi  al  Tatlro 
Espanol.  In  these  discourses  he  bitterly  attacked  the  old  characteristic  Autos  Sacra/men- 
tales,  which  were  suppressed  by  the  government  in  1765.  In  the  same  year  that  the  dis- 
•  courses  appeared  lie  wrote  a  comedy,  La  Pentimetra,  in  the  French  manner:  neither  this, 
nor  his  tradgedy  Lucreda,  was  represented,  on  account  of  the  strong  prejudice  then  pre- 
vailing in  Spain  against  French  innovations.  In  1770  he  succeeded  in  having  his 
tragedy  of  Hormesinda  produced  on  the  stage,  and  it  was  favorably  received.  He  wrote 
but  one  more  tragedy,  Guzman  el  Buene,  which  was  never  performed.  Before  this,  he 
had  turned  his  talents  in  the  direction  in  which  he  was  to  do  his  best  work,  and  had 
published,  in  1764.  a  collection  of  verses  called  El  F<,eta.  This  was  followed  the  next 
year  by  Diana,  a  didactic  poem  on  the  chase.  His  most  important  work,  a  historical 
epic  called  Las  Naves  de  Cortes  Dextrin-da*,  appeared  the  same  year.  Moratin  at  first 
practiced  law,  but  Was  afterward  made  professor  of  poetry  in  the  imperial  coljege  at 
Madrid.  He  formed  a  club,  which  met  at  Madrid  and  considered  the  prodiictions  of 
contemporary  literature.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  chief  scholars  and  authors 
of  Spain. — Cadahalso,  Ayala,  Montiano.  the  botanist  Ortega,  and  Fajardo,  the  translator 
of  Buff  on.  His  posthumous  works  were  published  by  his  son  Leandro,  in  1821. 

MO  RAVA,  the  chief  river  of  Servia.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  head  streams 
— the  eastern  or  Bulgarian  Morava,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  s.  of  the  new 
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*:r:";i,  -,-a  fr  >;itier  of  Servia;  and  the  western  or  Servian  Morava,  which  rises  on  the 
v.  -,,, -ru  frontier.  The  united  stream  flows  northward  to  the  Danube,  and  has  a  total 
k-;i_;h  of  about  180  miles. 

MO'BAVA,  or,  more  properly,  March  (called  by  the  ancients  Marus),  a  river  of  Aus- 
tria, has  its  origin  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Schneeberg,  on  the  borders  of  Prussian 
Silesia,  :i8tS2  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  is  the  chief  river  of  Moravia,  to  which  it  gives  its 
name,  and  Hows  s.  through  that  crown-land,  receiving  on  the  right  the  Thaya,  and  falling 
into  the  Danube,  8  in.  above  Presburg.  In  its  lower  course,  it  forms  the  boundary 
between  Lower  Austria  and  Hungary.  Its  course  is  184  in.  in  length,  and  it  is  navigable 
from  Goding,  upward  of  60  in.  from  its  mouth. 

MOHA  VIA  (Ger.  Malireit),  a  crown-land  of  the  Austrian  empire,  situated  in  48°  40'  to 
50"  n.  hit.,  aud  15°  5'  to  18J  45'  e.  long.  It  is  bounded  n.  by  Prussian  and  Austrian 
Silesia,  e.  by  Hungary  and  Galicia,  s.  by  the  duchy  of  Austria,  and  w.  by  Bohemia. 
The  superficial  area  is  about  8,480  sq.m. ;  and  the  pop.  in  1870  was  2,017,974. 

Moravia  is  inclosed  and  traversed  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  being  separated  from 
Silesia  by  the  range  of  the  Sudetes;  from  Bohemia,  by  the  Moravian  chain;  aud  from 
Hungary,  by  the  Carpathian  mountains;  while  branches  of  these  various  chains  intersect 
the  whole  country  except  in  the  s.,  where  the  land  consists  of  extensive  plains,  lying 
about  800  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  numerous  small  rivers  of  the  interior  follow 
a  s.e.  direction,  and  fall  into  the  March  or  Morava,  from  which  the  country  derives  its 
name,  and  then  flow  together  with  the  latter  into  the  Danube.  The  Oder,  and  its  afflu- 
ents the  Elsa  aud  Oppa,  rise  among  the  mountains  on  the  n.e.,  from  whence  their  course 
is  soon  turned  directly  away  from  the  Moravian  territory.  There  are  few  extensive 
lakes,  but  numerous  ponds  aud  small  streams,  which  abound  in  fish.  The  more  elevated 
parts  of  the  country  are  not  fertile,  and  the  climate  is  severe;  but  in  the  mountain  val- 
leys and  on  the  southern  plains  the  soil  is  remarkably  rich,  and  the  temperature  more 
genial  than  in  other  European  countries  lying  in  the  same  parallel.  Moravia,  which  ranks 
as  one  of  the  richest  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  has  half  of  its  area  in  arable  land.  It 
yields  line  crops  of  grain,  and  among  the  other  natural  products  grown  for  exportation 
we  may  instance  hops,  mustard,  potatoes,  clover-seed,  beet-root;  and  in  the  s.,  maize, 
grapes,  chestnuts,  and  many  other  of  the  less  hardy  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  breed- 
ing of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  making  of  cheese  from  sheep's  milk,  constitute  an 
important  branch  of  industry;  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  Hauna  (a  plain  famous  for 
its  fertility),  horses  are  bred  for  exportation.  Geese  and  fowls  are  reared  in  large  num- 
bers for  the  sake  of  their  feathers,  and  the  keeping  of  bees  is  conducted  with  great 
success.  The  mineral  products  include  iron,  alum,  saltpeter,  coal,  graphite,  wetstones, 
sulphur,  vitriol,  pipe-clay,  marble,  and  topazes,  garnets,  and  other  precious  stones. 

Iii<hixlr>i,  etc. — The  principal  branches  of  industry  are  the  manufacture  of  linen  and 
thread,  which  now  enjoy  a  European  reputation,  and'  those  for  cotton  goods  at  Sternberg. 
Moravia  has  lor/g  been  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  cloths,  flannels,  and  other  woolen 
fabrics,  and  for  its  leather  goods.  The  minerals  of  Moravia,  especially  coal  and  iron, 
are  important,  aud  are  extensively  wrought.  Beet-sugar  is  largely  manufactured. 
Brunn  (ij.v.),  the  capital,  is  the  chief  emporium  for  the  manufacturing  trade,  andOlmutz 
(q.v.)  the  principal  cattle-mart. 

The  educational  wants  of  the  province  are  provided  for  by  12  gymnasia  and  about 
1900  schools.  The  former  university  at  Olrniitz  is  now  represented  by  a  theological 
faculty,  and  by  a  large  technical  institute.  The  majority  of  the  people  belong  to^  the 
church  of  Rome.  There  are  about  50,000  Protestants  and  40,000  Jews. 

In  regard  to  nationality,  the  population  maybe  divided  as  follows:  About  500,000 
Germans,  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  Slavs,  and  50,000  belonging  to  other  races 
(including  Jews).  The  Slavs  of  Moravia  are  mostly  Czechs,  with  Poles  and  a  few  Croats. 
The  Czechs  are  inferior  in  all  respects  to  their  brethren  in  Bohemia.  The  Moravian 
Poles,  although  inferior  to  the  Germans  as  regards  industry  and  cultivation,  are  a  phys- 
ically well  developed,  courageous,  and  enterprising  people. 

History. — Moravia  was  anciently  occupied  by  the  Quadi,  who,  on  their  migration  in 
the  5th  c.  to  Gaul  and  Hispania,  were  replaced  first  by  the  Rugii,  next  by  the  Heruliand 
Longobardi.  and  finally  by  a  colony  of  Slavonians,  who,  on  their  settlement  in  the 
country,  took  the  name  of  Moravians,  from  the  river  Morava.  Charlemagne,  who 
brought  the  people  under  nominal  subjection  after  they  had  spread  themselves  over  a 
territory  greater  than  the  present  Moravia,  constrained  their  king,  Samoslav,  to  receive 
baptism;  but  Christianity  was  first  formally  established  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  c.  by 
Cyril,  who  must  be  regarded  as  the  true  apostle  of  the  laud.  Moravia  was  made  tribu- 
tary to  the  German  empire  before  the  close  of  the  century;  but  in  1029  it  was  incorpo- 
rated with  Bohemia,  after  having  for  a  time  been  a  prey  to  the  incursive  attacks  of  its 
Slavonic  and  Teutonic  neighbors.  At  the  close  of  the  12th  c.  Moravia  was  erected  into 
a  margraviate,  and  declared  a  fief  of  Bohemia,  to  be  held  from  the  crown  by  the  younger 
branches  of  the  royal  house.  On  the  death  of  Louis  II.  at  the  battle  of  Mohacz  in  1526, 
Moravia,  with  all  the  other  Bohemian  lands,  fell  to  Austria,  in  accordance  with  a  pre- 
existing compact  of  succession  between  the  royal  houses.  Since  then  it  has  shared  the 
fortunes  of  the  empire,  and  in  1849  it  was  formally  separated  from  Bohemia,  and  declared 
a  distinct  province  and  crown-land. 
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MORAVIANS  (failed  also  Uni'td  BretJiren,  M<>r«ri<ui  Tirdhrcn,  or  Bohemian  Brethren), 
a  religious  <•<  mmunily,  tracing  its  origin  to  the  followers  of  .John  IIuss,  who  wen? 
expelled  by  persecution  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c.,  anil 
of  whom  a  small  company,  consisting  at  first  of  only  10  persons,  received  permission 
from  count  Zin/endorf  (q.v.),  in  \~i~22.  to  settle  on  his  estate  of  Bert helsdorf,  in  Saxony. 
To  this  settlement  they  nave  the  name  of  llerrnhut,  whence  the}'  are  commonly  knoxMi 
in  Germany  as  llernlmters.  It  rapidly  increased,  not  only  by  the  accession  of  additional 
Bohemian  and  Moravian  rct'u.'e<'s,  hut  also  of  oilier  Christians,  who  were  attracted  by 
the  faith  and  piety  which  remarkably  prevailed  in  it.  /inzendorf  joined  the  little  broth- 
erhood, devoted  his  whole  estate  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  and  undertook  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  The  doctrines  which  they  received  being  those  of  the  Augsburg 
confession,  it  was  proposed  that  they  should  unite  themselves  with  the  Luthern  church; 
but  a  difference  of  opinion  existing  on  this  point,  it  was  decided,  as  diilicult  questions 
still  sometimes  arc  among  the  Moravian,  by  an  appeal  to  the  lot;  and  the  result  wa>, 
that  the  United  Brethren,  or  I'm'titx  I<~r<itru m,  as  they  termed  themselves,  remained  a 
distinct  community,  and  adopted  an  organization  of  their1  own.  Till  Zmzendorf'8  death 
in  1760,  he  was  really  their  leader,  and  was  recognized  by  them  us  nr</i//iiruis.  After 
Lis  death,  their  organ i/ai  ion  was  completed  by  synods  held  in  17G4  and  1709. 

The  Moravians  are  recognized  by  the  state  in  Germany,  as  Piotcstants  attached  to 
the  Augsburg  confession.  The}'  have  no  symbolical  books  of  their  own,  although  they 
drew  up  a  simple  and  brief  confession  of  their  faith  in  1727,  and  a  brief  statement  of 
principles  was  emitted  by  a  synod  held  in  1775. 

The  Moravians  profess  to  be  connected  with  the  Bohemian  or  Moravian  Brethren  of 
former  times  by  a  regular  succession  of  bishops.  The  bishops,  however,  exercise  uo 
episcopal  authority,  and  their  chief  peculiar  function  is  that  of  ordination,  of  which  they 
alone  have  the  power.  Every  congregation  is  governed  by  a  conference  of  elders.  The 
elders  are  bound  to  visit  each  family  once  in  three  months,  and  to  report  concerning 
the  maintenance  of  family  worship  and  the  conduct  of  the  brethren.  It  is  also  their 
duty  to  visit  the  sick,  and  to  aid  the  poor  with  money  contributed  by  the  other  brethren. 
The  whole  church  is  governed  by  synods,  which  meet — always  in  German}- — at  intervals 
of  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  are  composed  not  only  of  bishops,  but  also  of  other  members 
of  the  brotherhood.  Between  one  synod  and  another,  all  affairs  arc  managed  by  a  con- 
ference of  elders  appointed  by  the  synod. 

Moravians  are  to  some  extent  scattered  amongst  the  general  population  of  the  countries 
in  which  they  dwell,  as  Britain  and  America;  but  they  prefer,  where  it  is  possible,  to 
live  in  colonies,  or  separate  societies,  and  in  these  they  carry  out  some  very  peculiar  parts 
of  their  organization,  particularly  a  division  into  choir*  of  children,  youths,  maidens, 
unmarried  brethren,  unmarried  sisters,  widowers,  and  widows,  each  having  a  separate 
leader  or  pastor.  Unmarried  bre:hren,  unmarried  sisters,  widowers,  and  widows,  reside 
in  separate  houses;  married  couples  in  houses  of  their  own.  Colonies  of  Moravians 
exist  in  England,  America,  Holland  and  other  countries,  but  are  most  numerous  in  Ger- 
many. The  most  important  colonies,  however,  are  perhaps  those  in  the  mission-fields. 
The  Brethren  early  entered  on  missionary  work,  and  all  the  prosperity  of  their  church 
has  been  evidently  connected  with  their  earnest  prosecution  of  it.  Their  first  mission 
was  planted,  in  1732,  in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  West  Indies;  the  missionaries 
who  went  thither  expressing  their  resolution  to  become  slaves,  if  necessary,  in  order  to 
carry  out  their  purpose.  A  mission  to  Greenland,  which  has  been  eminently  successful, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  made  Greenland  a  Christian  country,  was  commenced  in  1733. 
They  have  also  interesting  missions  in  Labrador  and  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in 
other  heathen  countries.  The  Moravians  have  at  their  mission-stations  about  70,000  con- 
verts from  heathenism.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  their  stations  is  at  Sarepta,  in 
the  government  of  Saratov,  in  Russia,  by  which  tliey  are  connected  with  the  Tartars 
and  Kalmucks.  In  all  their  settlements,  the  education  of  the  young  receives  the  utmost 
attention. 

The  religious  services  of  the  Moravians  are  conducted  with  great  simplicity.  They 
meet  for  worship  daily,  in  the  evening,  the  service  being  much  like  that  of  a  pruipr- 
meetinf/  amongst  other  Christians.  They  use  a  litany  on  the  Lord's  day,  but  extempor- 
ary prayer  is  frequent.  They  admit  the  use  of  instrumental  music.  They  maintain 
the  practice  of  washing  the  feet,  both  in  choirs  and  in  congregations,  before  the  com- 
munion. They  meet  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  to  bring  in  the  New  Year  witli  prayer 
and  other  exercises  of  religion.  On  Easter  morning  they  assemble  in  the  bury  ing- 
ground  to  celebrate  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  to  express  their  confidence  concerning 
the  brethren  who  have  died  during  the  preceding  year.  The  death  of  a  member  of  the 
brotherhood  is  made  known  in  the  chief  settlements  by  sound  of  trumpets,  as  if  for  vic- 
tory; the  melody  indicating  the  particular  choir  to  which  the  deceased  belonged.  In 
some  of  the  settlements  peculiar  dresses  are  worn  by  the  members  of  particular  choirs. 

In  1875  there  were  in  Europe  68  congregations  of  Moravians,  with  9,121  communi- 
cants: and  in  America,  75  congregations,  with  8,315  communicants.  Seventeen  bishops 
were;  living  in  1875,  of  whom  6  were  in  the  United  States.  There  were  92  mission  sta- 
tions, with  333  missionaries,  and  above  1000  native  assistants,  having  the  care  of  59,853 
communicants. 
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MORAVIANS  (irntf),  so  named  because  Moravia  was  at  one  time  their  principal 
sent,  existed  as  a  body  of  Christians — I.  From  the  time  of  Jolm  Huss,  about  the  mid- 
middle  of  the  loth  c.,  when  they  were  more  commonly  called  the  Bohemian  brethren. 
In  14.30  some  members  of  a  parish  in  Prague,  wishing  for  their  own  personal  \v< -If are  to 
escape  from  the  corruption  of  the  national  church,  withdrew,  by  permission  obtained 
from  the  regent  of  Bohemia  through  the  intervention  of  their  priest,  to  an  estate  called 
Lititz,  on  the  eastern  frontier,  that  had  been  desolated  by  war  and  was  thinly  inhabited. 
Their  object  was  not  to  form  a  new  sect,  but  to  continue  the  reformation  which  Huss 
had  commenced,  limiting  their  efforts,  however,  to  the  society  formed  among  themselves 
within  tiie  national  church,  the  members  of  which  were  pledged  to  adhere  to  the  Bible 
as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  to  maintain  a  scriptural  discipline,  and  iu 
administering  the  Lord's  supper  to  employ  the  exact  words  of  Christ  without  attempting 
any  explanation  of  them.  In  1457  they  adopted  a  statement  of  their  principles  and  com- 
mitted it  to  the  care  and  administration  of  28  elders.  They  assumed  at  first  the  title  of 
Brethren  a/id  -S'.sfc/'.v  of  the  Law  of  Christ,  afterward  shortening  it  to  The  Brethren.  Still 
later  the  well-known  Latin  title  Unitas  Fratrum,  Unity  of  the  Brethren,  came  into  use, 
and  is  now  their  oriicial  designation.  Gregory  the  patriarch  presided  over  them,  and 
some  of  the  priests  of  the  national  church  ministered  to  them.  Their  influence  rapidly 
extended  through  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Their  elders  made  their  principles  known, 
and  received  many  earnest  inquirers  into  fellowship.  In  1461  they  suffered  persecution, 
notwithstanding  which  they  continued  to  grow.  In  1464  three  of  the  elders  were 
intrusted  with  a  special  supervision  of  their  affairs,  and  received  written  instructions  for 
their  guidance.  In  this  document  they  say,  "  "\Ve  are,  above  all,  agreed  to  continue, 
through  grace,  sound  iu  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  to  be  established  in  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  God,  to  maintain  the  bond  of  love  among  each  other,  and  to 
have  our  hope  in  the  living  God.  "VVe  will  show  this  both  in  word  and  deed,  assist  each 
other  in  the  spirit  of  love,  live  honestly,  study  to  be  meek,  quiet,  humble,  sober,  and 
patient,  and  thus  to  testify  to  others  that  we  have  in  truth  a  sound  faith,  genuine  love, 
and  a  sure  and  certain  hope."  To  these  principles  they  have  ever  remained  true.  They 
have  manifested  their  faith  by  their  works,  and  have  diligently  maintained  scriptural 
discipline.  Their  confessions  of  faith  have  always  magnified  the  importance  of  practical 
Christianity,  and  in  their  churches  they  have  required  evidence  of  personal  piety,  not 
the  mere  assent  to  a  creed.  In  separating  from  the  national  church  and  ordaining  a 
ministry  for  themselves  they  sought  divine  guidance  by  patient  waiting,  fasting,  and 
prayer,  and  last  of  all  by  the  use  of  the  lot.  In  1467  three  men  were  appointed,  again 
by  lot,  to  the  ministry,  who  were  ordained  first  by  their  own  presbyters,  in  accordance 
with  what  they  believed  had  been  the  practice  in  apostolic  times,  and  secondly  as  bishops 
by  Waidensiau  bishops,  that  they  might  also  conform  to  the  custom  of  the  churches  in 
the  age  after  the  apostles,  besides  gaining  thus  a  ministry  that  would  be  universally 
acknowledged.  After  this  their  numbers  increased  rapidly  in  all  parts  of  Bohemia  and 
Moravia.  Differences  of  opinion  concerning  discipline  caused  them  internal  trouble, 
14SO-94;  and  grievous  persecutions,  1468  and  1508,  came  upon  them  from  without. 
The  national  church  united  with  the  Roman  Catholics  to  exterminate  them  by  means  of 
imprisonment,  spoliation,  torture,  and  death.  But  again  "  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was 
the  seed  of  the  church."  The  persecutions  came  to  an  end,  and  the  brethren  renewed 
their  numbers  and  their  strength.  When  the  reformation  in  the  16th  c.  began,  they 
were  in  a  nourishing  condition,  having  churches  in  400  parishes  with  at  least  200,000 
members,  among  whom  were  included  some  of  high  rank  and  influence.  They  used 
their  own  hymn-book,  catechism,  confession  of  faith,  and  printing-presses  for  multiply- 
ing Bibles  and  evangelical  books.  They  Avere  therefore  truly,  as  they  Iiave  bee^i  called, 
"reformers  before  the  reformation."  Yet,  in  full  accordance  with  their  character,  they 
hailed  the  new  movement  with  joy,  entering  into  conference  first  with  Luther,  and 
afterward  with  the  Swiss  reformers.  This  fellowship  was  helpful  to  all  parties.  The 
doctrinal  system  of  the  Moravians  was  improved,  and  discipline  and  union  among  the 
reformers  were  promoted.  The  brethren  established  themselves  in  Poland,  1549,  during 
the  persecution  inflicted  on  them  by  Ferdinand  I.  Large  numbers  of  them,  banished 
from  Bohemia,  removed  to  Ea<t  Prussia,  and  thence  one  of  them,  George  Israel,  went  to- 
Poland,  where  he  preached  with  great  success.  In  1557  the  Polish  churches  were 
received  into  the  union.  Rudolph  II.,  1609,  in  compliance  with  the  demands  of  his, 
barons,  granted  a  charter  which  secured  religious  liberty  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  An 
evangelical  consistory  was  formed  at  Prague  in  which  the  brethren  as  a  legally  acknowl- 
edged church  were  represented  by  one  of  their  bishops.  In  1619  the  Bohemian  revolu- 
tion caused  by  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  II.  changed  the  face  of  religious  affairs,  and. 
developed  into  the  Thirty-years  war,  during  which  Bohemia  and  Moravia  were  brought 
into  subjection  to  Roman  Catholic  power.  In  1621  the  king,  having  put  to  death  many 
Protestant  nobles,  began  what  was  called  the  anti-reformation.  Commissioners,  aided 
by  Jesuits  and  soldiers,  went  through  the  country  to  force  the  people  back  to  the  Roman 
church.  Many  laid  down  their  lives;  30,000  families  left  the  country,  and  the  rest  of 
the  people  were  driven  into  an  outward  subjection.  The  Moravians,  thus  banished  from 
their  homes,  re-appeared  iu  other  lands.  About  100  new  parishes  were  organized  in 
Prussia,  Hungary,  and  Poland.  They  had  cherished  the  hope  of  returning  to'their  own 
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countries  at  the  termination  of  the  war.  But  at  the  peace  of  "Westphalia  these  countries 
were  not  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  religious  liberty.  Eight  years  after  that  peace, 
their  settlement  in  Poland  was  broken  up  by  war  between  that  country  and  Sweden. 
The  members  of  their  council  were  scattered,  and  their  parishes  were  transferred  to  the 
I;  <"incd  church.  For  more  than  half  a  century  their  visible  organization  ceased  to 
exist;  only  its  hidden  seed  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  remained.  But  their  bishop,  Amos 
Comenius,  as  if  prophetically  assured  of  their  future  re-appearance,  published  a  new 
edition  of  their  history,  doctrines,  and  discipline.;  commended  them  to  the  care  of  the 
English  church,  and  formed  plans  for  preserving  their  episcopacy  by  consecrating 
clergymen  of  the  Reformed  church,  with  which  they  had  been  united  in  Poland. 

11*.  Tf'.e  renewed  Moravian  Church. — In  1722  some  of  the  "hidden  seed"  was  revealed 
by  the  escape  of  several  families  from  Moravia  under  the  lead  of  Christian  David.  By 
invitation  of  count  Zinzemlori  they  settled  on  his  domain  of  Berthelsdorf.  in  Saxony, 
and  within  seven  years  about  800  others  having  joined  them  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
they  built  a  town  which  they  named  Herrnhut,  "  the  watch  of  the  Lord,"  and  which 
was  soon  strengthened  by  the  coining  of  religious  men  from  other  parts  of  Germany. 
Within  this  colony  the  Moravian  church  was  formally  renewed  by  the  introduction  of 
the  ancient  discipline  which  Comenius  had  reprinted,  and  in  the  consecration  of  a  new 
bishop  by  the  hands  of  the  two  surviving  bishops  among  the  clergymen  of  the  Reformed 
church.  While  the  ancient  church  thus  entered  on  a  new  life,  as  many  persons  of  vari- 
ous views  united  with  it  from  different  parts  of  Germany,  and  as  count  Zinzendorf 
had  some  peculiar  opinions,  the  new  development  differed  somewhat  from  the  old. 
Count  Zinzendorf  having  become  the  leading  bishop,  strove,  in  rebuilding  the  church, 
to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  national  church,  in  communion  with  which  he 
had  been  born.  In  carrying  out  his  views  he  established  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
in  Great  Britain,  and  America,  strictly  Moravian  settlements,  where  the  vanity  and  irre- 
ligion  of  the  world  were  to  be  shut  out,  a  high  standard  of  spiritual  life  was  to  be  main- 
tained, and  only  brethren  were  to  hold  real  estate.  These  Moravian  settlements  were 
designed  to  be  as  leaven  throughout  Christendom.  Among  them  a  merely  nominal  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  was  not  to  be  known;  but  all  the  inhabitants  were  to  be  sincere 
followers  of  Christ.  This  ideal  was  for  a  long  time  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  with  very 
great  success.  Besides  these  exclusive  settlements  they  had  in  Great  Britain  and 
America  some  churches  of  a  more  general  character.  For  a  time  fanaiici.-m  and  extrav- 
agance threatened  great  injury  to  their  settlements  and  churches  in  Europe;  but  the 
timely  efforts  of  Zinzendorf  and  his  helpers  were  successful  in  checking  the  evil.  Their 
salutary  influence  extended  far  beyond  their  own  bounds.  They  contributed  grt  atly  to 
increase  John  Wesley's  power;  imparted  to  Schleiermaeher  the  love  to  Christ  which 
gave  character  to  his  whole  life;  afforded  places  of  refuge  for  true  Christianity  during 
the  prevalence  of  German  rationalism;  educated  in  their  schools  large  numbers  of  young 
persons  belonging  to  other  denominations;  started  a  great  home  missionary  work;  and 
engaged  with  pre-eminent  zeal  in  establishing  missions  in  heathen  lands.  There  are 
still  15  exclusively  Moravian  settlements  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  four  in  Great 
Britain.  In  these  the  members  are  divided  into  seven  classes  called  choirs:  the  mar- 
ried, the  widowed,  the  unmarried  men,  the  unmarried  women,  the  boys,  the  girls,  and 
little  children.  In  each  village  there  is  a  Brethren's  house  for  the  unmarried  men,  who 
live  together  and  carry  on  trades;  a  Sisters'  house,  where  the  unmarried  women  have 
their  homes  and  are  supplied  with  work  suited  to  them;  and  a  Widows'  home,  where  all 
of  that  class  are  provided,  at  moderate  cost,  with  all  things  needed  for  their  comfort,  and 
where  the  poorest  can  live  respectably.  The  spiritual  affairs  are  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Elders'  conference,  while  financial  and  municipal  matters  are  managed  by 
the  board  of  overseers.  Until  lately  real  estate  could  be  held  only  by  Moravians,  but 
changes  in  this  rule  are  in  progress  which  will  probably  result  in  the  entire  abolition  of 
the  exclusive  system. 

III.  T.'te  Moravian  Church  in  America. — Moravian  emigrants  went  to  Georgia  in  1735; 
but  rive  years  afterward,  when  troubles  arose  between  that  colony  and  Spain,  they 
removed  to  Pennsylvania,  where  they  built  the  towns  of  Bethlehem  and  .Nazareth. 
These  and  some  smaller  settlements  adopted  the  exclusive  plan  and  even  communism  in 
labor.  "The  lands  were  the  property  of  the  church,  and  the  farms  and  various  depart- 
ments of  mechanical  industry  were  stocked  by  it  and  worked  for  its  benefit.  In  return 
the  church  provided  the  inhabitants  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  Those  however  who 
had  means  of  their  own  retained  them.  There  was  no  common  treasury."  This  system, 
which  was  called  the  "  Economy,"  existed  for  20  years,  during  which  time  it  produced 
gnat  results.  Kadi  member  of  il  was  pledged  to  devote  his  lime  and  powers  in  what- 
ever direction  they  could  be  best  applied  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  By  this  means 
there  went  forth  a  succession  of  missionaries  through  the  colonies  and  among  the 
Indians,  preaching  salvation  by  Christ,  while  the  work  at  home  of  farmers  and  mechan- 
ics provided  for  their  support  Though  the  Economy  was  of  short  duration,  the 
exclusive  foreign  policy  was  continued  80  years.  But  toward  the  middle  of  the 
nt  century  it  was  gradually  modified,  and  has  now  been  set  aside.  The  Unit  as 
Fratrum  is  divided  into  three  provinces,  the  German,  British,  and  American,  which  are 
independent  in  local  affairs,  but  form  one  organization  for  the  control  of  doctrine,  disci- 
pline, ritual,  and  foreign  missions.  The  provincial  synods  meet  at  fixed  times,  and  pro- 
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vide  for  all  matters  of  administration  among  themselves.  At  intervals  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  the  general  synod  of  the  whole  body  is  held  at  Herrnhut  in  Saxony.  It  consists  of 
nine  delegates  from  each  province,  of  delegates  from  the  foreign  minions,  and  of  cer- 
tain ex  officio  members.  It  elects  a  board  of  twelve  bishops  to  oversee  the  whole  church 
in  general  matters,  and  to  superintend  the  foreign  missions.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
general  synod  in  1879  the  number  of  members  reported  from  the  various  provinces  was 
over  80,000,  and  of  missionaries  and  their  children  4uO.  In  all  the  provinces  they  have 
about  50  boarding-schools  designed  for  young  people  not  connected  with  the  denomina- 
tion, and  containing  annually  about  2,500  pupils.  The  work  of  foreign  missions  was 
commenced  almost  simultaneously  with  the  building  of  Herrnhut,  and  since  that  time 
about  2,500  missionaries  have  been  tent  out  and  sustained  by  the  labor  of  the  members 
remaining  at  home.  At  the  present  time  they  have  missions  in  17  provinces  distributed 
over  the  world. 

MORA'WA,  river  in  Austria.     See  MARCH. 

MORA  Vv'OOD,  a  dark  timber  from  a  Guiana  tree,  the  dimorphandra  mora,  or  moral 
excdsa  of  the  order  leydnino-M.  It  is  brought  to  Europe  for  shipbuilding  purpose. 

MORAY,  EARL  OP,  See  MURRAY,  ante. 

MO  RAY  FIRTH,  and  indentation  of  the  German  ocean,  on  the  n.e.  coast  of  Scot- 
land. Its  n.w.  shore  is  formed  by  the  counties  of  Ross  and  Cromarty,  and  extends 
from  Kessock  ferry,  opposite  Inverness,  to  Tarbet  Ness.  Its  s.e.  shore  extends  from 
Inverness  to  Burghead,  in  Elginshire.  The  entrance  of  the  firth  between  Burghead  and 
Tarbet  Xess  is  16  in.  in  width;  and  from  its  entrance  to  Inverness  it  is  31  in.  in  extent. 
The  firth  is  continued  westward  from  Inverness  by  a  branch  called  Beauly  basin. 

MORAYSHIRE.     See  ELGINSHIRE. 

MORAZAX',  FRANCISCO,  1799-1842;  b.  in  Honduras,  his  father  being  of  Corsican 
descent.  At  an  early  age  he  began  to  be  active  in  the  troubled  politics  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  when  but  25  years  old  was  made  secretary-general  of  Honduras;  and  soon  after, 
having  shown  himself  both  a  good  soldier  and  a  keen  statesman'  he  was  elected  governor 
of  the  state.  At  that  time  the  liberal  party  was  in  power,  but  constant  insurrections  were 
incited  by  the  reactionary  factions.  These  factious  Morazau  met  with  arm  military 
measures,  and  in  1829  drove  them  out  from  the  city  of  Guatemala,  a  service  rewarded  by 
the  congress  with  the  title  of  "saviour  of  the  republic."  From  this  time  until  1832  he  was 
Commander-in-chief  of  thi  forces  and  intrusted  with  extraordinary  powers.  He  used 
his  authority  in  ridding  the  country  of  the  curse  of  mouasticism,  abolished  convents  and 
tithes,  and  had  the  boldness  to  expel  the  archbishop  of  the  diocese  and  other  church 
dignitaries.  In  1832  he  repelled  an  invasion  from  Mexico  headed  by  Arce,  a  former 
president,  and  consented  to  accept  the  presidency,  which  up  to  that  time  he  had  refused. 
But  he  had  underrated  the  power  of  the  church;  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  gave  the 
priests  a  pretense  to  inflame  the  minds  of  their  most  ignorant  devotees,  mostly  Indians, 
Avith  preposterous  tales  of  poisoning  and  the  "vengeance  of  heaven."  A  general  rising 
took  place,  Morazan  was  overpowered,  and,  in  1840,  compelled  to  flee  to  Chili.  In  1842 
he  went  to  Costa  Rica  and  was  made  governor  without  opposition.  Still  adhering  to  the 
idea  of  federation  of  the  states  of  Central  America  he  soon  lost  his  popularity;  again  a 
sudden  insurrection  was  incited  and  Morazan  fell  a  victim,  being  court-martialed  and 
shot  on  Sept.  15,  the  anniversary  of  the  federation  in  1823  of  the  five  independent  states. 

MORBID  APPETITES  may  consist  of  a  desire  which  is,  in  character,  natural  and 
necessary  to  the  animal  economy,  but  becomes  unhealthy  when  excessive  and  irresistible. 
Of  this,  the  hunger  which  attends  marasmus,  and  the  thirst  which  attends  diabetes,  may 
be  cited  as  illustrations.  They  may  consist,  further,  in  a  craving  for  articles  or  objects 
not  in  reality  deleterious  or  detrimental,  but  which  do  not  constitute  the  ordinary  gratifi- 
cation of  the  appetite,  such  as  the  desire  for  chalk  and  lime  experienced  by  chlorotic  and 
hysterical  women.  They  may,  thirdly,  consist  in  the  longings,  often  complicated  with. 
delusions,  felt  by  pregnant  women  and  others,  which  are  injurious,  repugnant  to  nature, 
and  revolting.  Georget  gives  an  instance  where  a  wife  coveted  the  shoulder  of  her  hus- 
band, killed  him  in  order  to  obtain  the  morsel,  and  salted  the  body  in  order  to  prolong 
the  hideous  cannibalism.  In  such  a  case  the  gross  longing  may  be  said  to  constitute 
the  disease;  but  there  are  others  in  which  it  is  one  of  many  symptoms  demonstrating  the 
degradation  of  the  mind  under  general  disease,  as  when  the  insane  devour  garbage, 
excrement,  or  swallow  grass,  hair,  stones. — Georget,  Diet,  do  Medicine;  Feuchtersleben, 
p.  276. 

MORBIHAN,  a  maritime  department  in  the  n.w.  of  France,  formed  out  of  ancient 
Bretagne.  Area,  2,615  sq.m. ;  pop.  '76,  506,573.  The  coast  is  much  indented,  and 
has  a  multitude  of  bays,  roadsteads,  harbors,  and  islands.  The  largest  island  is  Belle 
isle  (q.v.).  The  department  has  a  somewhat  hillj' appearance,  but  towards  the  sea 
the  land  stretches  out  in  rich  plains,  interrupted,  however,  by  great  tracts  of  heath  and 
marsh.  The  climate  is  mild  but  moist.  The  soil  is  not  well  cultivated,  but  yields  suf- 
ficient grain  for  home  consumption.  The  heaths  afford  fine  pasturage,  and  support  great 
herds  of  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses.  The  rearing  of  bees  is  a  source  of  very  con- 
s'derable  revenue;  as  also  are  the  river  and  coast  fisheries.  The  trade  in  sardines  is 
particularly  extensive.  The  want  of  wood  is  so  great  that  the  peasants  are  obliged  to 
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burn  <Iuir-r  extensively.  The  cliicf  mineral  is  iron,  but  there  arc  almost  no  manufactures. 
Morbihaa  is  divided  iulo  the  four  arrondissemcnis  of  Yannes.  L'Oricnt,  Ploermel.  and 
Pontivy.  Thu  chief  town  is  Vannes  (q.v.),  but  the  most  populous  is  L'Orieut  (q.v.). 

MORDANTS.     See  DYI.I.N,;. 

MORDAUNT,  CHAKLKS,  Earl  of  Peterborough,  military  and  naval  commander,  and 
one  ol'  the  mo.-t  brilliant  .English men  of  his  time,  was  the  son  of  John,  lord  Mordaunt. 
ai«d  was  born  in  165S,  some  say  1002.  He  served  as  a  boy  in  the  navy,  and  then  entered 
the  army.  He  took  part  against  James  11.,  and  was  made  earl  of  Monmouth  by  \Viiliam 
III.,  .succeeding  afterwards  to  the  earldom  of  Peterborough,  as  heir  to  his  uncle.  During 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  the  English  government  determined  to  send  an 
e.\pedi;io!i  io  Spain.  It  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Mordaunt,  and  in  June.  170-1, 
lie  arrived  in  Lisbon  with  5,000  Dutch  and  English  soldiers.  After  taking  on  board  the 
archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  who  claimed  the  Spanish  crown,  the  armament  proee«!cd 
to  Valencia.  Here  Mordaunt,  with  characteristic  daring,  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a 
dash  at  Madrid,  and  finishing  the  war  at  one  blow.  He  was  overruled  by  the  archduke 
and  the  prince  of  Hesse,  and  compelled  to  besiege  Barcelona,  which  was  defended  on  one 
side  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  by  the  strong  fortifications  of  Monjuich.  I'.y  a  <•»'///  de 
DMin  he  made  himself  master  of  Monjuieh.  Barcelona  fell,  and  Mordaunt,  with  a 
handful  of  men,  entered  one  of  the  strongest  cities  of  Europe.  He  pushed  his  successes 
into  the  interior.  Several  towns  submitted.  He  marched  to  Valencia  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  and  at  the  head  of  1200  men  defeated  a  Spanish  force  of  4,000.  The  Spaniards 
sent  a  large  army  into  Catalonia,  and  a  French  fleet  appeared  off  Barcelona.  Mordaunt 
harassed  the  enemy's  army,  and  putting  himself  on  board  the  English  squadron,  directed 
a  movement  which,  had  it  beeu  executed  a  few  hours  earlier,  would  have  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  the  whole  French  fleet.  The  Frenchmen  put  to  sea,  and  Barcelona  was 
saved.  Mordaunt  again  wished  to  march  towards  Madrid,  but  his  plan  for  g.-iining 
possession  of  the  capital  was  once  more  rejected  by  Charles.  He  accordingly  left  the 
army  iu  a  fit  of  pique,  ami  went  to  Italy.  In  1707  he  returned  to  Valencia  as  a  volun- 
teer, and  gave  excellent  advice,  which  was  not  followed,  lie  was  recalled  to  England, 
and  from  that  moment  the  tide  of  fortune  ran  strong  against  the  Austrian  cause.  Few 
generals  have  done  so  much  with  means  so  small,  or  displayed  equal  originality  or  bold- 
ness. His  fertility  and  activity  of  mind  were  admirably  seconded  by  a  most  intrepid 
spirit.  His  splendid  talents,  on  the  other  hand,  were  disfigured  by  vainglory,  and  a 
morbid  craving  for  novelty  and  excitement.  He  loved  to  fly  round  Europe,  and  v.  as 
said  to  have  seen  more  kings  and  posiiiions  than  any  other  man  of  his  day.  On  his 
return  he  made  common  cause  with  the  tories,  to  spite  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
received  the  garter  and  other  dignities  for  his  services.  On  the  acc<  ssion  of  George  I. 
he  was  appointed  Commander-in-chief  of  the  naval  forces  of  Great  Biitain:  lie  died  at 
Lisbon,  Oct.  25,  1785.  His  witty  yet  affectionate  letters  to  Pope,  Swift,  Prior,  etc.. 
give  a  fine  insight  into  his  private  character.  See  Eliot  Warburton's  M<  n>oir  of  C/utrftx 
Mordaunt,  Eeu'l  of  Peterborough  and  M<inn«nitli.  irltit  Stl:c(i<>nxfioiii  In*  C»rn-.-<j'n>ii(li-iir<', 
2  vols.  (185'j).  His  character  lias  been  sketched  by  Horace  Walpole,  in  his  Catalogue  of 
Royal  ami  Noble  Authors,  and  with  still  greater  force  and  picluresqueness  by  Macaulay. 

MORDECAI,  ALFRED,  b.  N.  C. ,  1800;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1823,  and  re- 
mained there  the  two  following  years  as  professor  of  philosophy,  and  engineering. 
In  18.1,1  he  was  sent  by  the  government  to  the  Crimea  as  a  member  of  the  military  com- 
mission, and  his  report  was  publi.-hed  by  congress  in  1800.  Since  1862  he  has  been  as- 
sistant engineer  of  the  Mexico  and  Pacific  railroad.  He  is  the  author  of  several  technical 
•works,  the  chief  of  which  is  an  Onlim i,cc  Hummi. 

MORDYINS.  a  people  in  e.  Russia,  between  the  Oka  and  Volga  rivers.  They  be- 
long to  the  Volgaic  division  of  the  Finns.  Their  number  is  estimated  at  400,000.  A 
grammar  of  their  language  was  published  by  Ahlquist  at  St.  Petersburg,  1871. 

MORE,  HENRY,  D.D.,  1614-87;  b.  Grantham,  Lincolnshire,  Fug.;  studied  at  Eton, 
where  beside  his  regular  studies  he  spent  much  time  in  reading  the  philosophical  works 
of  Aristotle  and  Julius  Scaliger;  entered  Christ  college.  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  17.  iit.d 
graduated  in  16:>5.  During  all  Ins  college  course  he  devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  to 
philosophy,  saying  to  some  one,  "I  immersed  m\self  over  head  and  ears  in  the  study  of 
philosophy,  promising  a  mo.-t wonderful  happiness  to  myself  in  it."  He  found  no  rest 
to  his  mind  in  any  system,  but  became  more  and  more  perplexed  and  skeptical,  until  ho 
came  to  the  writings  of  Plato  and  the  Platonic  writers,  and  "discovered  the  long-looked  for 
tivasmv  in  the  dreamy  pa^es  of  Marsilius  Ficinus.  Plotinus  and  Trismegistus."  In  16:;9 
he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  became  tutor  to  several  persons  of  distinction. 
II"  declined  many  important  offers  in  the  church,  preferring  a  quiet  life  at  Cambridge 
and  the  study  of  philosophy  even  to  the  honors  of  a  bishopic  at  £1500  a  year.  lie 
resigned  the  rectory  of  Ingoldsby  in  1642.  declined  the  mastership  of  his  own  college  in 
1054,  and  though  he  accepted  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Gloucester  in  1675,  he  soon 
resigned  it.  In  1640  he  published  Pwhozoin  or  tin'  l-'irxt  part  of  the  Sony  of  the  Soul,  con- 
tiiiniiKj  ii  Oftrixtiano-PiatonictU  (//x/>!/n/  ofUfe.  This  was  reprinted  in  1047,  and  with  some 
additional  pieces  under  the  title  of  the  'Pliilosophical  Poems.  His  next  work  was  Conjee- 
tura  Cabalistica,  and  the  Philosophic  Teutonics  Censura,  at  the  request  of  Lady  Couway, 
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a  noted  disciple  of  William  Penn.  He  secured  lit".-  friendship,  and  received  from  her  a 
lega.-y  of  .€400,  which  lie  devoted  to  private  charity.  In  1671  lie  published  Etuhiridmm 
M  'aphysicum,  in  which  he  inveighed  against  Caru-sianism.  His  other  priucipal  works 
are  Enchiridion  Ethic  mn  J/</A/;;// //*/.•// /.'/;  The  Mystery  of  Iniquity;  A  K<y  tolheJie-velatton; 
An  Apology  f»r  D'ncnr','*;  The  Ini  mortality  of  the  Soul;  Enthusiasms  Tnumphatus;  ihe 
Mjf&tery  of  GodlineM,  which  for  20  years  liad  a  great  sale.  £800  were  left  by  an  admirer 
of  his  works  to  have  .some  of  More's  pien-s  translated  into  Latin,  wliich  led  the  author  to 
publish  all  his  works  in  Latin  in  3  folio  vols.  in  1679.  His  last  work  Malt-.1  ft  Mn/i<li  he  did 
not  live  to  finish.  The  greater  number  of  his  works  appeared  in  English  under  the  title 
of  A  Collection,  of  secerarPhilosophical  Writing*,  folio.  The  Life  of  the  Lianud  and  Pious 
Dr.  Hcitry  More  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Ward.  Though  a  mystical  philosopher, 
hi-  was  a  man  of  great  intellectual  power,  profound  learning,  and  rare  excellence  of 
chamber.  He  was  one  of  the  first  fellows  of  the  royal  society,  and  was  a  correspondent 
of  Descartes. 

MOSE,  HAXX.VH.  the  daughter  of  a  village  schoolmaster,  near  Bristol,  was  b.  in  1745. 
Sh :•  wrote  verse  at  an  early  age:  and  in  1773,  she  published  a  pastoral  drama  entitled 
'/'.',,  X  ,irch  after  Sappineaa;  and  the  year  after,  her  tragedy  ot'Begulvt.  Under  the  idea 
that  she  was  possessed  of  dramatic  talent,  she  was  introduced  to  Garrick,  and  through 
him  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Johnson,  Burke,  and  sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Deeply 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  religion,  she  gradually  resigned  her  ambition  to  shine 
as  a  writer  for  the  stage,  and  after  the  publication  of  her  Sacrtd  J)ntiu<i>>,  she  retired  to 
the  country,  and  busied  herself  with  the  composition  of  works  of  a  more  serious  a".d 
pnviical  cast,  the  best  remembered  of  wliich  are,  Calebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife,  and  The 
'".'nl  of  Salisbury  P'uln.  She  died  at  Clifton,  on  Sept.  7,  1833.  Her  Memoirs  and 
Correspondence  were  published  iu  the  following  year,  in  4  volumes. 

MORE,  Sir  THOMAS,  lord  chancellor,  and  one  of  England's  worthiest  sous,  was  b.  in 
Milk  street,  London,  in  1478,  sou  of  sir  John  More,  justice  of  the  queen's  bench.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  Anthony's  school,  Threadueedle  street;  and  in  his  fifteenth  year  was 
placed  in  the  house  of  cardinal  Morton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  iised  to  say  of 
him:  "  This  child  here  waiting  at  the  table,  whosoever  shall  live  to  see  it,  will  prove  a 
marvelous  man."  Dean  Colet,  too,  was  wont  to  say:  "  There  was  but  one  wit  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  was  young  Tiio;;i:is  More."  In  1497  More  went  to  Oxford,  where  he 
made  the  friendship  of  Erasmus.  He  then  applied  himself  to  the  law,  and  studied  first 
at  New  Inn.  and  afterwards  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  was  appointed  reader  at  Furnival's 
Inn,  where  he  lectured  for  three  years.  At  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.,  his  profes- 
sional practice  was  considerable,  and  he  also  held  the  office  of  judge  of  the  Sheriff's 
court  in  the  city — his  income  from  these  sources  being  equivalent  to  £4,000  or  £5,000  of 
our  present  money.  He  went  on  several  missions  abroad  for  the  king,  and  in  1516  WMS 
made  a  priYV-counciior.  His  public  life  now  began.  He  became  so  great  a  favorite 
with  Henry  VIII.,  that,  in  the  words  of  Erasmus,  "the  king  would  scarcely  ever  suffer 
the  philosopher  to  quit  him.''  Henry  visited  him  uninvited  at  Chelsea,  and  walked  with 
him  by  the  hour  in  his  garden,  ''holding  his  arm  about  his  neck."  Yet  More  had  a  true 
insight  into  Henry's  character,  for  being  congratulated  on  the  king's  favor  by  his  son-in- 
la\v,  Roper,  he  replied:  "If  my  head  would  win  him  a  castle  in  France,  when  there 
was  war  between  us,  it  should  not  fail  to  go."  More  is  the  first  person  in  British  history 
distinguished  by  the  faculty  of  public  speaking,  and  remarkable  for  the  successful 
employment  of  it  in  parliament  against  a  lavi-h  grant  of  money  to  the  crown.  Being 
elected  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  in  1533,  he  vindicated  the  ancient  liberties  and 
privileges  of  the  house  agaiust  cardinal  Wolscy,  who  rather  feared  than  liked  him.  In 
15-0.  when  the  prosecution  was  opened  against  Wolsey.  the  king  delivered  the  great 
seal  to  More  at  Greenwich,  const, un  ing  him  lord  chancellor,  a  dignity  that  had  generally 
been  held  by  ecclesiastics,  and  had  never  yet  been  filled  by  a  common  lawyer.  When  he 
was  seatc;!  in  his  court  of  chancery,  his  father,  sir  John  More,  who  was  nearly  ninety, 
v;as  the  oldest  judge  of  the  King's  bench.  It  was  a  beautiful  spectacle  to  "see  the  son 
ask  the  blessing  of  the  father  every  day  upon  his  knees,  before  he  sat  upon  his  own 
seat."  Unlike  the  haughty  Wolsey,  whom  no  suitor  would  approach  without  offerings, 
More  sat  daily  in  an  open  hall,  that  he  might  receive  in  person  the  petitions  of  the  poor. 
He  dispatched  the  causes  so  speedily  and  diligently,  that  on  asking  for  the  next,  lie  was 
told  that  none  remained.  Henry  in  vain  endeavored  to  obtain  More's  authority  for  his 
divorce  with  Catharine  of  Aragon,  and  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn.  upon  which  hb 
had  set  his  heart.  As  soon  as  the  progress  of  the  marriage  was  so  far  advanced  that  the 
active  co-operation  of  a  chancellor  was  required,  More  obtained  leave  to  resign  the  great 
seal.  When  the  king  "by  no  gentleness  could  win  him,"  his  favor  turned  to  fury. 
More  refused  to  take  an  oath  which  pledged  him  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  king's  marriage 
with  Aune  Boleyn.  He  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  thirteen 
month?.  On  May  6,  Io3o,  he  was  brought  to  trial  at  Westminster.  It  has  been  truly 
said  that  "no  such  culprit  had  stood  at  any  European  bar  for  a  thousand  years."'  He 
was  convicted  by  the  most  flagrant  perjury  and  injustice,  and  sentenced  to  the  savage 
punishment  for  high  treason!  He  suffered  death  in  the  Tower,  July  6,  1535.  In  the 
words  of  Addison:  "  The  innocent  mirth  which  had  been  so  conspicuous  in  his  life  did 
not  forsake  him  to  the  last."  When  he  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  he  desired  the  execu- 
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tioner  to  wait  until  he  had  removed  his  beard,  "for  that  had  p^ver  offended  his  high- 
DC.->."  His  bead  was  placed  ou  London  bridge,  hut  w;>s  lukcn  down  and  preserved  by 
his  favorite  daughter,  the  admirable  .Margaret  Roper,  the  .story  of  whose  tcndernos  and 
devotion  will  live  as  long  as  the  English  language  cndu/es.  His  i'/»j>i<i  is  the  conception 
of  an  imaginary  commonwealth,  in  which  opinions  are  expres-ed  of  great  boldness  and 
originality,  and  especially  1'avoraWe  to  freedom  of  inquiry,  even  in  religion.  He,  how- 
ever, wrote  against  the  Lutherans,  and  corrected  the  MS*,  of  Henry's  answer  to  Luther. 
The  terseness  and  liveliness  of  his  say  ings,  his  sweet  temper  and  affectionate  disposition,  his 
bl,,mek:vs  life-,  his  learning  and  probity,  combine  to  nuke  a  union  of  perfect  simplicity 
with  moral  and  intellectual  greatness,  which  will  for  ever  endear  his  memory  to  hfs 
countrymen,  of  every  sect  aud  party. 

MORE'A,  the  name  borne  by  the  ancient  Peloponnesus  (q.v.)  since  the  middle  ages, 
if  not  from  as  early  a  period  as  the  4th  century.  It  is  usually  said  in  be  derivulln/m 
'inorus,  a  mulberry — the  outline  of  the  peninsula  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  leaf  of 
that  tree;  others,  however,  sucli  as  Falhnerayer,  trace  it  back  to  the  Slavic  word  more, 
the  .sea.  which  nearly  encircles  the  Morea.  The  Morea  forms  the  most  southern  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  is  divided  into  the  nomarchies  of  Argolis,  Corinth,  Laconia, 
Mci-seuia,  Arcadia,  Achaia,  and  Elis. 

Overrun  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  it  became  a  prey,  in  the  second  half  of  the  8th  c.,  to 
bands  of  Slavic  invaders,  who  found  it  wasted  by  war ;  nd  pestilence.  Gradually,  ho\\ 
ihe.-e  barbarians  were  subdued  aud  Grecianizcd  by  the  Byzantine  c  nipf-mrs.  Neveitheles-, 
the  numerous  names  of  places,  rivers,  etc.,  in  the  Morea  of  Slavic  origin,  prove  how  firmly 
they  had  rooted  themselves,  and  that  the  Moreotes  are  anything  but  pure  Greeks.  In 
1207  the  peninsula  was  conquered  by  French  knights,  and  Achaia  was  formed  into  a 
principality  with  all  the  feudal  institutions  of  the  west.  After  1261  the  Byzantine 
emperor,  Michael  VIII.  Palaz-ologus,  reconquered  part  of  the  country;  but  the  princi- 
pality of  Achaia  remained  in  the  family  of  Villehardotiin  till  KJiTi.  when  the  male  line 
became  extinct.  Various  claimants  now  arose,  and  much  strife  and  confusion  ensued. 
At' length,  in  1460,  the  greater  portion  of  the  Morea  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
who  retained  possession  of  it  down  to  the  period  of  the  Greek  revolution,  except  from 
1687  to  1715,  when  it  was  held  by  the  Venetians.  The  long  struggle  between  the  Turks 
and  Venetians  diminished  the  population  so  much  that  in  1719  it  had  only  200,000  inhab- 
itants, and  the  plagues  of  1756  and  1782  even  reduced  it  to  half  this  number.  After  the 
French  revolution,  however,  it  began  to  increase;  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence, in  1827.  it  had  reached  300,000,  of  whom  only  one-sixth  were  Turks;  and  in 
1870  it  was  645,389. 

MOKEATT,  JEAN  VICTOR,  the  greatest  general  of  the  French  republic,  except  Bona- 
parte, was  born  Aug.  11,  1763,  at  Morlaix,  in  Bretagne;  was  the  son  of  an  advocate, 
and  was  sent  to  study  law  at  Rennes.  He  took  the  side  of  the  revolution,  was  chosen  to 
command  the  battalion  of  volunteers  from  Rennes,  served  under  Dumouricz  in  1793,  and 
displayed  such  military  talent,  that  in  1794  he  was  made  a  general  of  division.  His 
father  was  put  to  death  by  the  guillotine  under  the  reign  of  terror,  and  More*u  hesi- 
tated for  a  moment,  but  resolved  that  he  could  not  withdraw  from  the  service  of  his 
country.  When  Pichegru  fell  under  suspicion,  the  directory  appointed  Moreau,  in  the 
spring  of  1706,  to  the  chief  command  on  the  Rhine  and  Moselle.  He  crossed  the  Hhine 
at  Kelil,  defeated  Latour  at  Rastadt,  and  the  archduke  Charles  at  Ettlingcn,  and  drove 
the  Austrians  back  to  the  Danube.  But,  owing  to  errors  in  the  plan  of  the  campaign, 
against  which  he  had  in  vain  remonstrated  with  the  directory.  Moreau  found  himself  in 
danger  of  being  cut  off  from  the  Rhine,  and  was  obliged  to' make  a  desperate  effort  to 
regain  that  river,  which  he  accomplished,  notwithstanding  great  difficulties,  by  a  march 
of  forty  days.  This  retreat  established  his  reputation  for  generalship  more  than  all  his 
previous  victories. 

A  suspicion  of  participation  in  the  plots  of  Pichegru  led  to  his  being  deprived  of  his 
command,  after  the  coup  d'etat  of  18th  Fructidor.  In  the  following  year  he  succeeded 
Scherer  in  the  command  of  the  army  in  Italy,  when  it  was' hard  pressed  by  the  Russians 
and  Austrian*,  25,000  men  being  opposed  to  80,000.  By  a  retreat  conducted  with  con- 
summate skill,  and  in  course  of  which  he  even  gained  victories,  he  saved  the  French 
army  from  destruction.  The  directory,  nevertheless,  deprived  him  of  the  chief  com- 
imii'd.  and  gave  it  to  Joubert.  But  Moreau  remained  with  the  army,  and  aided  that 
young  general  to  the  utmost;  and  after  his  death  at  Xovi,  again  assumed  the  command, 
and  conducted  the  defeated  troops  to  France.  The  noble  disinterestedness  of  Moreau 's 
character,  his  military  talent,  and  his  political  moderation,  induced  the  party  which 
overthrew  the  directory,  to  offer  him  the  dictatorship  of  France,  which  he  declined,  and 
lent  his  assistance  to  Bonaparte  on  18th  Brumaire.  Receiving  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  Rhine,  Moreau  gained  victory  after  victory  over  the  Austrians  in  the  campaign  of 
1800,  and  at  last  won  the  great  and  decisive  battle  of  Hohcnlinden  (q.v.).  A  strong  feel- 
ing of  mutual  distrust  now  arose  between  Moreau  and  Bonaparte,  who  sought  in  vain  *,o 
win  him  to  himself:  and  Moreau's  country-seat,  to  which  he  retired,  became  the  gather- 
ing-] dace  of  the  discontented.  Bonaparte  surrounded  him  with  spies,  and  ere  long  he 
was  accused  of  participation  in  the  plot  of  Cadoudal  (q.v.)  and  Pichegru  against  the  life 
of  the  first  consul.  He  was  arrested,  brought  to  trial,  and  found  guilty  ou  10th  June, 
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1804,  although  the  evidence  against  him  was  utterly  insufficient.  But  Bonaparte  could 
not  venture  upon  a  sentence  of  death,  and  a  sentence  of  two  years'  imprisonment  was 
tli  ere  fore  pronounced,  which  was  commuted  into  banishment,  and  Moreau  went  to 
America,  where  he  settled  in  New  Jersey.  Regarding  with  great  dissatisfaction  the  whole 
of  Bonaparte's  further  career,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  France  to  give  his  aid  to  the  allies 
in  the  campaign  of  1813.  and  leaving  the  United" States  in  the  company  of  a  Russian 
agent,  he  lauded  at  Gothenburg,  had  an  interview  with  the  crown  prince  of  Sweden, 
the  former  gen.  Beruadoite,  and  accompanied  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  the  king  of 
Prussia  in  the  march  against  Dresden,  where,  as  he  stood  with  the  emperor  Alexander 
on  a  height  at  Raecknitz,  on  Aug.  27,  a  French  cannon-ball  broke  both  his  legs. 
Amputation  was  performed,  but  he  died  at  Laun  in  Bohemia,  Sept.  2, 1813. 

MOREAU  DE  SAINT  M^RY,  MEDERIC  Louis  ELIE,  1750-1819;  b.  in  the  isle  of 
Martinique;  educated  in  Paris;  commenced  life  as  an  advocate,  and  not  long  after 
returned  to  his  native  island  to  practice  his  profession;  amassed  a  fortune,  and  was 
charged  by  the  French  government  to  prepare;  a  civil  code  for  the  French  islands,  which 
was  published  under  the  title,  Loin  et  constitutions  des  colonies  francaises  de  I'Ameriqtte, 
de  1550  d  1785.  Named  president  of  the  electors  of  Paris  in  July,  1789:  member  of  the  con- 
stituent assembly  for  Martinique  in  17!;0:  a  refugee  to  the  United  States,  alter  the  domi- 
nance of  the  Jacobins  in  Paris;  there  became  a  bookseller;  was  called  to  Bonaparte's  coun- 
cil of  state  in  1800;  administrator  »f  the  states  of  Parma, Plaisance.  and  Guastalla,  in  1802, 
and  there  fell  into  disgrace  for  lack  of  energy  against  a  militia  revolt.  In  1806  he  was 
granted  an  audience  by  Napoleon,  and  said  to  him:  "Sire,  I  do  not  ask  to  be  recom- 
pensed for  my  probity,  I  ask  only  for  its  toleration."  He  became  very  poor  afterward, 
until  1817,  when  Louis  XVIII.  granted  him  a  handsome  pension.  His  published  works 
are  Description  de  la  purtie  espagnole  de  Snint  Dominique  and  Description  de  la  partie 
fraiiC'iixt  de  Saint  Dominique,  both  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1796-97-98. 

MORE  CAMBEBAY,  an  inlet  of  the  Irish  sea,  on  the  u.w.  coast  of  England,  separates 
the  main  portion  of  Lancashire  from  the  detached  portion  of  Furness.  It  is  about  10  m. 
in  average  breadth,  and  is  16  in.  in  length.  It  receives  the  Kent,  the  Keer,  and  the  Lune. 
The  depth  of  water  in  the  bay  is  never  great  except  in  the  channels  of  the  rivers;  and 
when  the  tide  is  out,  the  water  entirely  withdraws  for  the  time,  and  there  is  a  road, 
although  a  dangerous  one,  across  the  sands  from  the  vicinity  of  Lancaster  into  Furness. 

MOREEN.     Sec  MOIRE. 

MOREHEAD.  JAMES  T.,  1797-1854;  b.  Ky.;  educated  at  the  Transylvania  university, 
and  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  served  a  number  of  terms  in  the  legislature  and  was  elected 
lieutentant-governor  in  1832.  He  was  governor  1884-36,  and  U.  S.  senator  from  Kentucky 
1841-47.  He  published  m  1846  a  work  on  Practice  and  Proceedings  at  Law. 

MOREHOUSE,  a  parish  in  n.  Louisiana,  adjoining  Arkansas,  bounded  on  the  s.e.  by 
the  Bantf  Bayou  river,  on  the  w.  by  the  Ouachita  river,  and  drained  by  the  Bceuf  bayou 
and  Bartholomew  bayou;  pop.  '80,  14.206—14,111  of  American  birth,  10.662  colored. 
The  surface  is  undulating,  and  heavily  wooded  with  oak,  pine,  cypress,  and  other  trees. 
The  soil  is  rich;  the  principal  productions  are  Indian  corn,  cotton,  and  sweet-potatoes. 
Capital,  Bastrop. 

MOREL,  Ihrchflln,,  a  genus  of  fungi,  of  the  division  liymcnomyctex,  having  a  fistu- 
lar  stalk,  and  a  roundish  or  conical  pileus,  the  upper  surface  of  which  is  divided  into  an 
irregular  net-work  of  cells  or  pits,  and  bears  the  hymenium.  They  grow  on  the  ground, 
and  have  a  more  or  less  agreeable  smell  and  taste.  Some  of  them  are  reckoned  among 
esculent  fungi,  of  which  the  best-known  is  the  COMMON  MOREL  (M.  esculenta),  a  fungus 
rare  in  Britain,  but  common  in  many  parts  of  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe.  Its 
stalk  is  only  about  an  inch  high,  and  it  has  a  roundish,  oval,  oblong,  orooni'-al,  yellow- 
ish or  brown  pileus.  It  is  nutritious,  and  not  difficult  of  digestion;  but  is  chiefly  used 
in  sauces  and  gravies,  on  account  of  its  pleasant  flavor.  It  is  used  either  fresh  or  dried, 
and  is  often  brought  to  market  in  a  dried  state.  It  grows  in  lawns,  and  among  fallen  leaves 
in  the  thinner  parts  of  woods  where  the  soil  is  light,  and  makes  its  appearance  in  spring. 
It  makes  excellent  catchup.  In  Germany  the  morel  is  highly  prized,  and  as  it  very  often 
springs  up  when  part  of  a  forest  has  been  burned,  the  forests  of  Germany  were  often 
destroyed  for  its  sake,  till  this  practice  was  restrained  by  severe  penalties.  Its  cultivation 
has  not  been  attempted,  although  probably  it  would  not  be  difficult. — A  very  similar 
species  is  M.  patula,  which  is  used  in  the  same  way;  as  is  also  the  BOHEMIAN  MOHJ.L 
{.\[.  Boliemii-n},  which  has  a  stem  4  to  8  in.  high,  and  thimble-shaped,  obtuse,  white  mar- 
gined pileus,  with  longish  narrow  pits  of  many  various  forms;  abundant  in  Bohemia,  and, 
when  dried  in  a  baker's  oven,  a  considerable  article  of  export.  The  name  morel  (morchu) 
is  extended  in  Germany  to  some  of  the  edible  species  of  hehella  (q.v.). 

MORELL',  JOHN  D.,  b.  England,  1815;  studied  philosophy,  upon  which  he  has  writ 
ten  a  number  of  books.     His  Historical  and  Critical  View  oft/ie  Speculative,  Philosophy  rf 
Europe  appeared  in  1846;  Philosophy  of  Religion,  1849;  and  Elements  of  PscycJwlogy ,  l>-5!5. 

MORELIA,  or  VALLADOLID,  at.  of  Mexico,  capital  of  the  state  of  Michoacan,  in  a 
fine  valley,  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  125  m.  w.n.w.  of  Mexico.  There  is  a  mag 
nificcnt  aqueduct  for  the  supply  of  water.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Iturbide,  the  short- 
lived emperor  of  Mexico.  Pop.  25,000. 
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MOREL  LA  (anc.  Casfra  ^HUa,  the  winter-quarters  of  Sertorius),  a  t.  and  important 
fortress  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Castcllon.  about  80  m.  n.  of  Valencia.  Morella  was 
the  chief  stronghold  of  Cabrera,  who  scaled  the  castle  by  ropes  furnished  by  a  partisan 
within,  on  the  nirlit  of  Jan.  25,  1S:J8.  It  was  retaken  in  1840  by  Kspartoro,  after  a  brave 
defe:;*e.  There  an;  some  interesting  Roman  and  Moorish  antiquities.  Pop.  6,800. 

MORE'LOS  Y  PARON,  JOSK  M.MUA,  17*0-1815;  b.  in  Xeu-  Mexico;  curate  of  a 
village  in  Valladdlid.  The  insurrection  against  Spanish  rule  was  headed  by  Hidalgo, 
and  to  tliis  movement  Morelos  joined  himself  in  1*10.  and  received- *  commission  as 
c.ipt.gen.  of  the  s.vv.  provinces.  His  first  great  exploit  was  the  capture  of  Acapnleo, 
where  a  large  body  of  regular  troops  was  surprised  and  routed  by  a  few  bundled  insur- 
gents, mostly  negroes.  This  victory  was  preceded  and  followed  by  many  gallant  and 
well-planned  movements;  but  when  in  1813  he  determined  on  the  attack  of  Valladolid, 
contrary  to  the.  advice  of  his  next  in  command,  Malamoros  (q.v.),  he  undertook  a  task 
beyond  his  strength.  There,  after  a  fierce  contest,  his  forces  were  routed,  and  after  sus- 
taining for  some  time  an  unequal  struggle,  be  was  captured,  tried,  and  put  to  death. 

MORESQUE.    See  ARABESQUE,  GROTESQUE. 

MORETO  Y  CAHA'NA,  AGUSTEN,  1600-69;  b.  Spain.     Little  is  known  of  his  life. 
He  wrote  many  plays,  some  religious,  as  Tin-  M<>*t  l-\n-tnimii:  tirtitlii-rx;  or  heroic,  like 
Tfo  Brave  Justiciary  of  Castile;  but  the  majority,  ''comedies  of  cloak  and  sword,"  in  the 
old  Spanish  manner.     His  best  drama,  Di"d<i.i.n.  /mi  icitJi  Dixdnin,  is  founded  on  I. 
MiracUs  of  Contempt,  and  was  in  its  turn  imitated  by  Moliere  in  the  J'i -iu^ x.v  /•/'/ 
The  Don  Diego  of  his  play  of  that  name  has  become  the  Spanish  type  and  synonym  for 
a  coxcomb. 

MO'BETON  BAY,  on  the  e.  coast  of  Queensland,  Australia,  is  formed  inside  the  islands 
of  Moivton  and  Strad broke,  the  former  23  in.,  and  the  latter  85  m.  in  length,  and  both 
about  5  m.  in  greatest  breadth.  It  is  65  m.  in  length  (hit.  27C  to  27'  55'  B.)  by  23  m.  in 
greatest  breadth.  Its  shores  are  rich  in  soil,  and  admirably  adapted  for  agriculture  Its 
appearance  is  rendered  picturesque  and  beautiful  by  the  numerous  islets,  some  of  them 
capable  of  profitable  cultivation,  with  which  it  is  dotted  over.  Into  this  bay  5  navigable 
rivers,  the  Arrowsmith,  Logan,  Brisbane,  Pine,  and  Caboolture,  pour  their  waters.  The 
en!  ranee  at  the  n.  end  is  practicable  at  all  times  for  vessels  of  the  largest  size ;  the  entrance 
between  Moreton  and  Stradbroke  is  narrow,  and  less  safe. 

MOBETON-BAY  CHESTNUT,  Castanospermum  Auxtmle,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order 
leguminous,  sub-order pupilionactce,  a  native  of  Queensland,  Australia.  It  attains  a  height 
of  70  to  100  ft.,  has  wide-spreading  branches,  pinnate  leaves,  and  large  racemes  of 
beautiful  red  and  yellow  flowers.  The  pods  are  6  or  7  in.  in  length,  and  the  seeds  are 
in  size  and  quality  somewhat  like  chestnuts. 

MOREY  FORGERY,  an  event  of  the  presidential  campaign  of  1880.  when  James  A 
Garfield,  the  republican  candidate  for  president,  was  charged  with  having  written  a 
letter  favoring  Chinese  immigration  in  the  interest  of  a  supply  of  cheap  laborers.  Tho 
letter,  purporting  to  be  addressed  to  "  II.  L.  Morey,  Lynn,  Mass.,"  was  made  public  in 
a  New  York  paper,  Oct.  20,  1880;  and  on  the  22(1  what  purported  to  be  a  fae  simile  in 
lithograph  or  photo-engraving  process  from  the  original  letter,  was  published  in  the 
same  paper.  On  Oct.  23  Mr.  Garrield",  in  two  letters  from  Ohio,  which  were  promptly 
made  public,  denounced  the  letter  to  Morey  as  "  a  bold  forgery  both  in  its  language  and 
sentiment;"  and  denied  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  the  existence  of  such  a  per- on  as  IT.  L. 
Morey.  The  managers  of  the  democratic  campaign  refused  credence  to  Mr.  G.vr'icldV. 
denial,  and  circulated  an  immense  number  of  copies  of  the  original  "  letter;"  producing 
a  profound  impression  throughout  the  country,  particularly  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Theie 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  "  letter,"  now  conceded  to  have  been  a  forgery  by  some  hr.nd 
undisclosed  as  yet(Mar.,  1881),  turned  the  vote  of  California  in  favor  of  the  democratic; 
candidate  for  the  presidency. 

MORGAGNI,  GIOVANNI  BATTIBTA,  1682-1771;  b.  Italy;  studied  medicine  at  Bologna, 
and  physics  and  comparative  anatomy  at  Padua  and  Venice.  In  1706  he  pub! 
Adversaria  Anatomica,  a  treatise  of  marked  originality,  and  6  years  later  he  was  appoint!  d 
professor  of  the  theory  of  physic  at  Padua.  In  1719  he  published  complete  his  cc,;iec!io,i 
of  Kpixtolw  Anatomicte,  containing  his  observations  for  many  years.  His  groat  work.  Df 
''••<  et  Causis  Morborum  per  Anatomen  Inil'i'i'ifix.  which  appeared  in  1761,  is  si  ill  an 
authority  on  pathology.  Morgagni  was  a  man  of  vast  learning  in  other  branches,  and  in 
medicine  he  performed  much" the  same  service  for  pathology  that  1  taller  did  for 
physiology. 

MORGAN,  a  co.  in  n.  Alabama,  s.  of  the  Tennessee  river;  720  sq.m.:  pop.  12,187 — 
12.0^2  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  irrogulrr  and  mountainous.  The  soil  in  most 
portions  is  rich,  and  good  crops  of  Indian  corn,  cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  and  oats  arc 
^rown.  Considerable  molasses  is  made  from  sorghum.  A  portion  i-  watered  by  Flint 
river.  It  is  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston,  and  South  and  North  Alabama  railroads. 
Co.  scat.  Somerville. 

MORGAN,  a  co.  in  n.  central  Georgia,  drained  by  (lie  Appalache  and  Oconeo  rivers 
and  their  branches;  450  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  14,034 — 9, 788  colored ;  intersected  by  the  Georgia 
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railroad.  The  surface  is  level  or  undulating,  partly  covered  -with  forests  and  very  fertile. 
Cotton,  corn,  and  sweet  potatoes  are  the  staples.  Limestone  and  granite  are  found; 
there  are  several  saw-mills  and  tanneries. 

MORGAN,  a  co.  in  w.  Illinois,  s.e.  of  the  Illinois  river;  550  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  28.463 — 
23.805  of  American  birth.  It  is  mostly  prairie,  with  occasional  small  tracts  of  timber. 
The  soil  is  deep  and  rich,  and  produces  immense  quantities  of  corn,  the  annual  produc 
tiou  of  which  amounts  to  millions  of  bushels.  "Wheat  and  oats  arc  also  grown  in  abun- 
daiuv.  There  are  large  numbers  of  sheep,  and  wool-growing  is  cultivated  with  success. 
The  chief  manufacture  is  carriages;  next  in  importance  are  agricultural  tools,  and 
machinery,  flour,  harnesses,  ami  furniture.  The  W abash.  Chicago  and  Alton,  Rock 
Island.  Rockford  and  Peoria,  Pekin  and  Jacksonville  railroads  pass  through  it.  Co. 
seat,  Jacksonville. 

MORGAN,  a  co.  in  central  Indiana;  453  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80.  18,899—18,602  of  American 
birth.  The  surface  is  level  in  the  n.,  but  more  irregular  iu  the  south.  The  soil  is  rich, 
and  produces  immense  quantities  of  Indian  corn,  besides  wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  and 
potatoes.  There  are  large  numbers  of  cattle,  and  wool  is  exported.  The  White  river 
a:;d  Mill  and  White  Lick  creeks  flow  through  it.  There  is  a  heavy  growth  cf  timber. 
The  Indianapolis  and  Vincennes,  and  Fairland,  Fraukland  and  Martiusville  railroads 
cros>  it.  Co.  seat,  Martinsvillc. 

MORGAN,  a  co.  iu  n.e.  Kentucky,  having  a  range  of  the  Allegheny  mountains  for  its 
e.  boundary,  drained  by  the  Licking  river,  forming  a.  part  of  its  n.w.  border;  330  sq.m.: 
pop.  'SO,  8,455 — 8,451  of  American  birth,  33  colored.  Its  surface  is  rough  and  hilly,  u 
large  proportion  covered  with  forests  of  beech,  cedar,  hemlock,  laurel,  holly,  etc.  Its 
mineral  products  are  iron,  bituminous  coal,  alum  and  copperas,  and  oil  springs  appear 
in  .-nine  sections.  Its  valleys  are  fertile,  producing  grain,  potatoes,  tobacco,  wool,  and 
dairy  products.  Some  attention  is  paid  to  stock  raising.  Co.  seat,  West  Liberty. 

MORGAN,  a  co.  in  central  Missouri;  600  sq.m.;  pop.  'SO,  10,134— 9.399  of  American 
birth.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  hilly,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  chief  products  are 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  oats.  Pork  and  cattle  are  also  staples.  Bituminous  coal,  lead, 
and  limestone  are  found.  The  county  is  drained  by  theOsage  and  Lamine  river.  There 
are  extensive  forests  of  elm,  wild  cherry,  oak,  hickory,  and  ash.  The  Missouri  Pacific 
railroad  runs  along  the  n.  border.  Co.  seat,  Versailles. 

MORGAN,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Ohio,  on  both  sides  of  theMuskingum  river;  3(50  sq.m.;  pop. 
'80,  20,074 — 341  foreign.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  diversified.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and. 
the  principal  crops  are  corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  oats,  and  potatoes.  The  growing  of  wool 
is  an  important  industry.  There  are  extensive  deposits  of  salt.  There  are  a  number  of 
Hour  mills,  tanneries,  cunyiug  shops,  salt  manufactories,  and  carriage  shops.  Co.  seat, 
McConnellsville. 

MORGAN,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Tennessee,  watered  by  Emery  and  Obie's  rivers;  640  sq.m.; 
pop.  '80,  5,15!i — 280  colored.  The  surface  is  irregular  and  mountainous,  belonging  to 
the  Cumberland  table-land.  Much  of  it  is  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  oak,  pine, 
and  chestnut.  There  are  extensive  deposits  of  bituminous  coal.  The  staples  are  Indian 
corn,  oats,  grass,  tobacco,  and  butter.  It  is  on  the  Cincinnati  Southern  railroad.  Co. 
seat,  Wartburg. 

MORGAN,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Utah;  600  sq.m.:  pop.  '80,  9,266—8,243  of  American  birth. 
The  surface  is  irregular  and  mountainous.  The  soil  is  not  largely  cultivated,  but  pro- 
duces some  barley  and  wheat.  Gold  is  found  in  paying  quantities,  and  coal  and  iron  are 
known  to  exist.  "The  Union  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  it.  Co.  seat,  Morgan. 

MORGAN,  a  co.  in  West  Va.,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  and  the  Potomac 
river;  375  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,4,315.  Large  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  are  found  within  its 
boundaries.  Ce.  seat,  Bath. 

MORGAN.  CHARLES  W.,  1790-1853;  b.  Va, ;  entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age, 
and  was  one  of  the  officers  of  the  ship  Constitution  at  the  time  of  the  engagement  with 
the  men-of-war  Giterricre  and  Java  in  1812,  when  he  rendered  such  conspicuous  service 
that  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  in  recognition  of  it,  presented  to  him  a  sword.  From 
1841  to  1843  he  commanded  the  Mediterranean  squadron.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Daniel 
Morgan,  a  brig.gen.  in  the  revolutionary  war. 

MORGAN,  DAXIET,,  1737-1802;  b.  N.  J.  When  17  years  old  he  emigrated  to  Vir- 
ffinia,  win-re  he  worked  as  a  farmer  for  some  years.  Next,  he  shared  in  the  perils  of 
Braddock's  expedition  against  the  Indians,  probably  as  a  wagoner,  and  received  a  wound 
in  his  neck  and  face  that  greatly  disfigured  him.  It  is  stated,  also,  that,  during  this  cam- 
paign he  was  unjustly  puni -lied  by  500  lashes  for  some  fancied  indignity  to  an  officer. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  he  was  given  the  command  of  75  men  enlisted  in 
his  neighborhood,  with  whom  he  rode  to  Boston,  a  distance  of  600  m.,  to  join  the  main 
army,  where  he  was  detached  in  the  expedition  against  Quebec.  In  the  attack  on  that 
city  he  distinguished  himself  by  bravery  and  coufage,  but  he  was  finally  taken  prisoner. 
After  being  exchanged  he  was  appointed  col.  of  a  Virginia  regiment,  and  further  pro- 
motion rapidly  followed.  In  1780  he  received  a  brig.gen. 's  commission;  was  attached  to 
the  army  in  the  south;  and  won  the  memorable  victory  at  Cowpens  over  Tarleton,  for 
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which  congress  awarded  him  a  gold  medal.  Shortly  afterwards  ill-health  obliged  him  to 
retire  to  hi-;  f;irm.  and  lie  did  not  become  conspicuous  again  until  the  "  whisky  insurrec- 
tion" in  Pennsylvania  in  1794,  when  he  commanded  the  Virginia  militia  against  it.  After 
this  he  was  a  member  of  congress  from  Virginia  one  term.  Died  at  Winchester.  Va. 

MORGAN,  EDWIN  DENNISOX.  b.  Mass..  1S11.  lie  received  a  common  school  uluca- 
tion,  and  when  about  17  entered  a  business  tirm  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  in  1K?1  became 
u  partner.  In  1830  he  started  a  wholesale  business  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  soon 
acquired  a  large  fortune.  He  served  us  a  slate  senator  1849-53;  was  afterwards  chair- 
man of  the  republican  committee,  and  in  IS,")!)  was  elected  governor  of  New  York  ai.d 
served  two  terms,  1859-63.  His  administration  was  marked  by  the  introduction  of  sev- 
eral local  reforms,  the  reduction  of  the  state  debt,  and  Improved  management  of  the 
canals;  he  also  displayed  great  vigor  in  assisting  the  gemral  government  at  the  (•inbreak 
of  the  civil  war,  and  was  given  the  rank  of  maj.gen.  of  volunteers.  At  the  end  of  his 
term  of  office  he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator.  In  1864  President  Lincoln  offered  him  the 
position  of  secretary  of  the  treasury,  but  the  honor  was  declined.  Since  that  lime  he  has 
remained  in  New  York,  conducting  his  extensive  business,  hut.  taking  gnat  interest  in 
politics.  In  1876  he  was  again  the  republican  candidate  for  governor,  but  was  d<  feated 
by  Lucius  Robinson.  He  has  presented  the  sum  of  $100,000  to  the  Union  theological 
seminary,  of  New  York. 

MORGAN,  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  b.  Penn.,  1820;  after  serving  in  the  Texan  war 
for  independence  in  1836,  he  entered  West  Point,  but  left  without  graduating,  and  took 
up  the  study  of  law.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  war,  he  raised  a  regiment  of  Ohio 
volunteers,  attached  to  the  command  of  gen.  Taylor.  In  1847  lie  was  n  ,-uie  col.  in  the 
regular  army,  and  served  under  gen.  Scott  in  command  of  the  15th  U.  S.  infantry.  For 
gallantly  at  'Contreras  and  Churubusco,  he  was  brevetted  brig.gen.  lie  AVUS  appointed 
U.  S.  consul  at  Marseilles  in  1855,  and  minister  to  Portugal  in  1858.  In  the  war  of  the 
rebellion,  he  commanded  divisions  in  the  army  of  the  Ohio  and  the  army  of  the  Tennes- 
see, but  resigned,  on  account  of  ill  health,  in  1863.  He  was  a  member  of  congress  from 
Ohio  from  1871  to  1875. 

MORGAN,  Sir  HENRY  JOHN,  about  1635-90;  Welsh  descent :  trained  to  the  sea  and 
for  some  time  served  under  Mansfield,  at  whose  death  he  assume  d  command  of  a  fleet  of 
twelve  ships,  and  as  an  English  buccaneer  preyed  on  the  commerce  of  the  West  Indies. 
He  carried  Portobello  by  assault,  in  1609  retired  to  Jamaica  with  a  large  fortune,  but  in 
1670  again  took  command  of  a  large  fleet  and  ravaged  the  coast  of  Nicaragua.  1  lie  next 
year  he  marched  upon  the  city  of  Panama,  and  with  less  than  1500  men  captured  and 
burned  the  city.  Peace  having  been  rriadc,  he  visited  England,  was  knighted  by  Charles 
II.,  and  appointed  governor  of  Jamaica,  where  he  died. 

MORGAN,  JAMES  D.,  b.  Mass.  1810;  in  boyhood  shipped  in  the  7?/?v?7<?/.  and  barely 
escaped  with  his  life,  as  the  crew  mutinied  and  the  ship  was  burned.  The  boat  in  which 
he  escaped  reached  the  South  American  coast,  and  Morgan  endured  many  privations  and 
hardships  in  returning  home.  He  served  as  captain  in  the  Mexican  war;  when  the  rebel- 
lion broke  out  was  commissioned  lieut.col.  of  the  7th  Illinois  volunteers,  distimniishcd 
himself  at  New  Madrid  and  Corinth,  and  in  1862  was  made  a  brig.gen  ,  and  served  in 
the  Tennessee  campaign,  afterwards  commanding  a  division  of  the  14th  corps  in  Sher- 
man's march  to  the  sea. 

MORGAN,  JOHN  H.,  1826-64;  b.  Ala.;  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  in 
1830  He  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  holding  a  commission  of  1st  lieut.  in 
Marshall's  cavalry,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Euena  Vi>ta.  lie  was  afterwards  in 
business  in  Lexington,  manufacturing  bagging,  but  in  1861  attached  himself  to  Biick- 
ner's  army,  being  in  command  of  the  Lexington  rifles,  which  he  afterwards  left,  ard 
commanded  a  squadron  of  cavalry  at  the  1  attic  of  Shiloh  He  however,  left  the  regular 
confederate  service  and  engaged  in  guerrilla  warfare  on  his  own  account,  with  a  band  of 
adventurers,  who  made  the  name  of  "  Morgan's  raiders  "  remembered  with  terror  Avhcrcver 
they  appeared.  The  extraordinary  celerity  and  success  of  his  movements  gave  him  a 
high  and  peculiar  military  reputation,  seriously  modified  by  the  utterly  M  regular  charac- 
ter of  his  modes  of  warfare.  Following  close  atier  the  union  armies,  lie  destroyed  mili- 
tary stores,  burned  railroad  trains,  tore  up  tracks,  demolished  bridges,  and  generally 
harassed  and  despoiled  the  enemy  after  a  fashion  of  his  own.  He  was  even  sufficiently 
enterprising  and  ingenious  to  keep  a  telegraph-operator  with  him  in  his  movements,  by 
whose  aid  he  was  enabled  to  spread  false  intelligence  concerning:  them,  and  also  obtain 
constant  information  with  regard  to  the  attempts  which  were  hei.ig  made  to  interfere 
AV..II  his  rapid  operations.  He  was  finally  captured,  with  nearly  his  whole  commard. 
while  making  a  bold  raid  through  Kentucky.  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  He  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Ohio  penitentiary,  but  succeeded  in  escaping,  and  fled  into  Tennessee,  where  he  s>  <.n 
after  organized  another  raid,  which  proved  to  be  his  last.  He  was  betrayed  and  captured 
by  federal  cavalry  at  a  farm-house,  where  he  was  stopping,  in  Greenville,  Tenn.,  and 
1  killed  while  seeking  to  escape. 

MORGAN,  Lady  (SYDNEY),  was  the  daughter  of  a  theatrical  manager,  named  Owen- 
pon,  who  settled  in  Dublin.  It  is  usually  stated  that  she  was  born  in  1786,  but  as  she 
refuses  to  tell  the  date  of  her  birth,  "  because  dates  are  so  cold,  false,  and  erroneous,"  the 
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reader  of  her  autobiography  will  do  •well  to  add  about  ten  years  to  her  age.  Her  father 
fell  into  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  the  clever,  bold,  and  lively  young  woman  resolved  to 
support  the  fortunes  of  the  family,  first  as  governess,  and  then  as  author.  Slit;  wn>ie 
The  Wild  Irisfk  Girl  in  1806.  A  lady  novelist  was  then  rare,  and  Iri-h  subjects  were  less 
hackneyed  than  they  have  since  become.  Sydney  Owenson  obtained  a  fooling  in  the 
household  of  the  marquis  of  Abercorn.  in  whose  establishment  her  future  husband,  Dr. 
Morgan,  held  the  post  of  private  physician.  The  lord  lieutenant  was  persuaded  to 
make  a  knight  of  Dr.  Morgan,  and  the  newly  wedded  pair  set  up  for  themselves  iu  Dub- 
lin. Here  she  wrote  the  O'Dvnnel.  The  opening  of  the  continent  in  1814  attracted  the 
Morgans  to  Paris.  Lady  Morgan  obtained  admission  into  the  highest  society,  corre- 
sponded with  several  celebrities,  and  wrote  a  work  on  France,v:h'n_-h  was  eagerly  received 
and  vehemently  praised  and  censured  by  critics  of  different  political  opinions.  In  1818 
the  Morgans  went  to  Italy — the  wife  to  sketch  manners,  scenery,  and  society,  while  sir 
Charles  was  to  contribute  chapters  on  politics,  science,  aud  education.  Lady  Morgan 
was  recei'.vd  with  great  hospitality  by  the  Italian  nobility  and  the  foreign  visitors  at 
Rome.  Her  ff/i'i/  appeared  in  1821,  arid  proved  one  of  the  most  successful  and  remuner- 
ative of  her  works.  In  1824  the  Morgans  came  to  London,  and  in  1825  lady  Morgan 
began  to  keep  a  diary,  which  contains  some  amusing  bits  of  literary,  fashionable,  and 
political  gossip.  Her  reputation  as  an  authoress  became  obscured,  but  she  continued  to 
the  end  of  her  career  to  assume  the  twofold  character  of  the  lady  of  fashion  and  the 
woman  of  genius.  She  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Whig  government  a  pension  of 
£800  a  year,  in  acknowledgment  of  her  literary  merits,  and  partly,  also,  in  recognition 
of  the  unjust  and  virulent  attacks  to  which  she  had  been  subjected  for  having,  in  her 
earlier  works,  exposed  the  wrongs  of  her  native  country.  She  died  in  1859,  having  con- 
tinued busy  with  her  pen  and  her  tongue  to  the  last;  and  leaving  behind  a  great  mass  of 
correspondence  of  little  intrinsic  value  and  interest,  which,  with  a  memoir,  her  auto- 
biography, and  diary,  was  published  in  1862,  in  2  vols.  Her  descriptions  of  high  life 
have  much  raciness  and  vigor,  and  her  Irish  sketches — the  famous  "  Jug-day,"  in  The 
O'JBrieiiJt  and  the  0' FinJicrtyx,  deserving  special  mention — are  perhaps  the  best  account  of 
that  rackety,  humorous,  sentimental  existence  which  was  at  once  the  charm  and  bane  of 
Ireland,  and  which  has  but  lately  passed  away. 

MORGAN.  LEWIS  HENRY,  b.  N.  Y.,  1818;  educated  at  Union  college,  and  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Rochester,  in  1844,  and  retired  in  1864.  He 
is  one  of  the  first  authorities  on  ethnology  and  anthropology.  In  1851  appeared  his 
Lntr/n«  of  /'v  Troqwria,  a  study  of  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the  six  nations.  His 
investigations  were  particularly  directed  to  the  systems  of  family  relationship  prevailing 
among  savage  tribes;  anil  in  pursuit  of  his  inquiries,  lie  addressed  letters  to  missionaries 
and  U.  S.  consuls  residing  iu  the  vicinity  of  barbarous  nations.  By  this  means  he  col- 
lected a  large  body  of  information,  which  is  contained  iu  his  Si/atems  of  Consanguinity 
(!/>'[•  Affinity  of  the  Human  Family,  which  was  published  by  the  Smithsonian  institution 
in  1870.  Some  of  the  theories  advanced  in  this  work  have  met  with  considerable  opposi- 
tion from  students  of  anthropology;  as,  for  instance,  from  Mr.  McLennan  in  his  well- 
known  book  on  Primitive  Marriage.  But  the  value  of  Mr.  Morgan's  researches  as  to  facts 
has  been  universally  recognized.  In  1868  he  published  a  work  on  The  American  Beaver, 
containing  the  results  of  his  personal  observations  near  lake  Superior.  Mr.  Morgan  has 
been  a  member  of  both  branches  of  the  N.  Y.  legislature. 

MORGAN,  Sir  THOMAS  CHARLES,  1783-1843,  b.  England;  educated  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge.  He  took  a  medical  degree  in  1809,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  London.  He  was  knighted  in  1811,  and  soon  afterwards  established  himself  in  Ireland, 
where,  after  giving  up  his  practice,  he  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  to  the  promotion 
of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation.  He  published  Sketches  of  tlie  Philosophy  of  Life;  The 
Philosophy  of  Moral*;  and  with  lady  Morgan,  The  Book  Without  a  Name.. 

MORGAN,  WILLIAM.     See  ANTI-MASONS. 

MORGAN,  WILLIAM  F.,  S.T.IX,  b.  in  1818  at  Hartford,  Conn.;  graduated  at  Union 
college,  N.  Y.,  and  at  the  Episcopal  theological  seminary  in  New  York.  J7or  more  than 
twenty  years  he  has  been  rector  of  St.  Thomas's  church  in  New  York,  holding  high  place 
among  the  clergy  of  his  denomination  as  a  writer  and  preacher.  A  collection  of  his 
sermons  has  been  published. 

MOEGAN AT'IC  MARRIAGE  (Goth,  morgjan,  to  curtail,  limit),  sometimes  called  left- 

hamled  •nuirriti'/e.  a  lower  sort  of  matrimonial  union,  which,  as  a  civil  engagement,  is 
completely  binding,  but  fails  to  confer  on  the  wife  the  title  or  fortune  of  her  husband, 
and  on  the  children  the  full  status  of  legitimacy  or  right  of  succession.  The  members  of 
the  German  princely  houses  have  for  centuries  been  in  the  practice  of  entering  into  mar- 
riages of  this  kind  with  their  inferiors  in  rank.  Out  of  this  usage  has  gradually  sprung 
a  code  of  matrimonial  law,  by  which  the  union  of  princes  with  persons  of  lower  rank,  in 
other  than  morganatic  form,  involves  serious  consequences,  especially  towards  the  lady. 
The  penality  of  death  was  actually  enforced  in  the  case  of  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate 
Agnes  Bernaiier  (q.v.).  In  the  Ifith  and  17th  centuries,  a  fashion  began  among  German 
princes  of  taking  a  morganatic  wife  in  addition  to  one  who  enjoyed  the  complete  matri- 
monial status — landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  setting  the  example,  with  a  very  qualified  dis- 
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:ipprob.".tion  on  the  part  of  the  leading  Reformers.  An  energetic  attempt  was  made  in 
the  first  half  of  Ihc  l:ist  c.  by  Anton  Uricli,  duke  of  S;;xe-Meiningcn,  to  upset  the  estab- 
lished practice,  and  obtain  for  his  morganatic  wife  the  rank  of  duchess,  and  for  her 
children  the  right  of  succession.  In  d<  ferei.ce  to  ihe  united  opposition  of  the  wholt 
princedom  of  Germany,  the  emperor  refused  ihe  duke's  suit,  declaring  that  there  could 
be  r.o  marriage  in  princely  families  without  "  ebenLn'irtigkeit,"  or  equality  of  birth.  In. 
the  present  c.  morganatic  marriages  are  by  no  means  on  (he  decline  among  the  German 
reigning  houses — one  of  the  best  known  and  most  remarkable  instances  being  the  union 
of  the  late  Archduke  John,  the  "  reichsverweser  "  of  1848, with  the  daughter  of  the  post-. 
master  of  Aussee,  in  Styria,  afterwards  created  countess  of  Meran.  Morganatic  mar- 
riages are  reeogni/ed  not  only  among  the  princely  families,  but  among  the  higher  aristoc- 
racy of  the  empire;  and  in  Prussia  even  the  "niedere  tidel."  or  inferior  gentry,  may 
contract  unions  of  this  kind.  A  sort  of  left-handed  or  "  hand-fasted  "  marriage  was 
recognized  in  early  times  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  Ireland:  the  hand-fasted 
bride  could  be  put  away,  and  a  fresh  union  formed,  with  the  full  status  of  matrimony. 
Unlike  the  ease  of  German  morganatic  marriages,  the  issue  were  often  accounted  legiti- 
mate, even  to  the  prejudice  of  the  children  of  the  more  regular  union  that  followed.  The 
Royal  Marriage  act,  12  Geo.  III.  c.  11,  reduces  to  a  position  somewhat  like  that  of  mor- 
ganatic unions  every  marriage  in  the  royal  family  of  Great  Britain  not  previously 
approved  by  the  sovereign  under  the  great  seal,  provided  the  prince  entering  into  it  is 
under  25,  and  every  such  marriage  of  a  prince  above  23  which  is  disapproved  by  parlia- 
ment. 

MOEGAR'TEN,  a  mountain  slope  on  the  c.  margin  of  lake  Egeri,  in  the  canton  of  Zug, 
Switzerland,  has  acquired  a  world-wide  celebrity  as  the  scene  of  a  great  victory  won  by 
the  Swiss  forest  cantons  over  the  Austrians  Nov.  15,  1315.  The  Swiss,  who  had  com- 
mand both  of  the  narrow  pass  which  wound  between  Morgarten  hill  and  the  1  dvc.  and  of 
the  adjoining  heights,  numbered  only  1400  men,  while  the  Austrians  amounted  to  15,000, 
and  were  led  by  duke  Leopold,  brother  of  the  German  emperor.  AVhen  the  Austrian 
troops  had  fairly  entered  the  pass,  those  of  the  Swiss  posted  on  the  rocks  abova  hurled 
down  great  masses  of  stone,  which  threw  the  enemy's  cavalry  into  confusion,  besides 
killing  immense  numbers  of  them.  Their  comrades  who  held  the  pass,  taking  adv^i 
of  the  disorder,  now  charged  the  Austrians  repeatedly,  and  utterly  routed  UK  in.  Ouly 
a  few  escaped,  among  whom  was  duke  Leopold  himself. 

MORGENSTERN,  CHRISTIAN,  1805-67;  b.  Germany;  studied  painting  in  the  school  of 
Bendisen.  He  afterwards  studied  at  the  Copenhagen  academy  of  fine  aris.  and  in  1830 
took  up  his  residence  in  Munich,  where  his  first  exhibited  picture  was  "  The  Heath  of 
Luneburg."  He  exhibited  a  picture  on  the  same  subject  at  Paris  many  years  afterwards. 
He  was  a  good  landscape  painter,  and  also  an  etcher  of  merit.  His  best  pictures  are 
studies  from  the  scenery  of  Heligoland. 

MORGHEN,  RAPHAEL  SAXZIO  CAVALIERE,  a  famous  engraver,  wns  b.  at  Florence, 
June  19,  1758.  His  first  instructor  in  the  art  of  engraving  was  his  father,  Avho,  accord- 
ing to  some,  was  a  German  or  the  son  of  a  German.  The  indications  of  talent  that  he 
gave  were  such  as  to  induce  his  father  to  place  him  under  Volpato  at  Rome.  His  prog- 
ress then  became  very  marked.  Raphael's  celebrated  figures  in  the  Vatican  of  "  Poetry  " 
and  "  Theology"  were  engraved  by  him  in  1781;  and  he  afterwards  produced  a  suc- 
cession of  engravings  of  H  very  high  class  from  many  of  the  masterpieces  of  art :  amongst 
these  may  be  enumerated  his  prints  from  Raphael's  '•  Madonna  della  Seggiola;'1  the 
"Madonna  del  JSacco,"  by  Andrea  del  Sarto;  the  "Transfiguration."  by  Raphael;  the 
"Duke  of  Moncado,"  by  Vandyke;  and  by  his  burin.  Da  \  inci's  "Last  Supper,"  not- 
withstanding its  decay,  iias  been  rendered  with  such  consummate  skill,  as  to  lessen  the 
regret  felt  for  the  evanescent  condition  of  the  original  work.  He  accepted  an  invitation 
"rom  the  grand  duke  to  reside  at  Florence,  with  a  pension  of  400  scudi,  and  a  free  resi- 
dence, under  condition  of  keeping  a  public  school;  and  received  marked  attentions  from 
the  emperor  Napoleon,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  engraving  from  the  "  Transfiguration." 
Morghen  died  at  Florence  on  April  8,  18:53.  He  had  married  a  daughter  of  Yo] pain's 
in  1781.  His  life,  with  a  portrait,  and  a  catalogue  of  his  works,  Avfis  published  by  his 
pupil  Niccolo  Palmarino.  From  this  work  it  appears  that  he  has  engraved  7-i  por- 
traits, 47  religious  and  44  historical  and  mythological  pieces,  24  views  and  landscapes. 
and  13  vignettes,  crests,  etc. — 201  in  all.  The  works  of  Morghen  will  always  hold  a  very 
prominent  place  in  the  history  of  engraving.  About  the  middle  of  last  century.  Siranue 
h-id  add*  d  a  new  feature  to  the  art.  by  inirodudng.  in  a  remarkable  way,  what  is  tech- 
nically called  by  engravers  "  color,"  or  the  art  of  producing  by  management  and  variety 
of  line  a  texture  or  quality  that  compensates  to  some  extent  for  the  want  of  the  actual 
colors  in  a  picture.  This  inHuenced  the  style  of  Yolpato,  Cunego,  and  other  Italian 
engravers  of  the  period,  who  imitati  d,  though  with  no  very  great  success,  the  brilliancy 
produced  by  Si  range.  Morghen,  however,  went  far  beyond  these  Italian  engravers,  for 
in  his  works  he  united  much  that,  was  good  in  the  engravings  of  Strange  with  a  more 
correct  and  a  purer  style  of  drawing,  and  thus  brought  out  in  a  -cry  lugh  degree  all  the 
important  qualities  for  which  those  masterpieces  he  so  skillfully  rendered  are  distin- 
guished. 
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110RGUE,  a  French  word,  denoting  the  inner  wicket  of  a  prison,  at  which  rei>ons 
accused  or  condemned  are  kept  for  some  time,  in  order  that  the  jailers  and  turnkeys 
may  examine  them  at  their  leisure,  so  as  to  be  able  to  recognize  them  \vheu  occasion 
requires.  Hence  the  application  of  the  word  to  a  certain  building  (La  Morgue)  in  the 
"city  "  (La  Cite)  of  Paris,  situated  on  the  Q/iai  dit  Mmrhe  neuf,  where  the  dead  bodies  of 
persons  unknown,  found  either  in  the  river  (Seine)  or  in  the  streets,  are  exposed  to  public 
view  for  three  days.  The  corpses  are  put  under  a  glass  case,  on  a  sloping  slab  of  black 
marble.  They  are  wholly  naked,  except  across  the  middle,  which  is  covered  with  a 
piece  of  leather.  The  clothes  are  hung  on  the  wall  above.  When  a  corpse  is  recog- 
nized it  is  handed  over  to  the  relatives  or  friends  of  the  deceased,  on  payment  of  costs 
and  dues — otherwise  it  is  interred  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  The  number  of  bodies 
yearly  exposed  in  the  Morgue  is  about  300,  of  which  five-sixth  are  those  of  males. 

MORGUE  (ante).  Morgues  have  been  established  in  the  principal  American  cities;  in 
Xow  York  in  1866,  in  Boston  in  18ol,  in.  Brooklyn  in  1870,  in  Chicago  iu  1872,  in 
St.  Louis  in  1874. 

MORIAH,  MOUNT.     See  JERUSALEM,  ante. 

MORI,  the  family  name  of  the  daimios  or  feudal  princes  of  the  provinces  of  Suwo 
nnd  Xagato  (or  Choshiu)  in  Japan.  During  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  the  Mori 
family  ruled  11  provinces,  but  after  being  humbled  by  Taiko  they  held  in  fief  only 
the  provinces  of  Suwo  and  Xagato;  and  as  such,  were  guardians  of  the  straits  o'f 
Shimonose'ki  (see  SHIMONOSEKI).  Nagato  was  long  the  seat  of  Dutch  learning,  and  many 
students  were  sent  to  Europe  and  America,  though  under  the  ban  of  the  Yedo  authori- 
ties. The  Mori  family  and  their  retainers  were  very  active  in  the  revolution  of  Ib68. 
and  took  the  field  against  the  Tycoon,  armed  with  American  rifles.  Among  the  many 
able  men  from  this  province  were  Kido,  llirosawa,  Inouye,  and  other  high  officials  and 
statesmen.  Three  cadet  families  formerly  held  fiefs  under  the  feudal  system.  The 
Mori  crest  is  a  transverse  bar  under  which  are  three  balls. 

MORI,  ARINORI,  a  Japanese  statesman,  b.  in  Satsuma  about  1848.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  natives  to  escape  from  Japan  and  the  repressive  measures  of  the  tycoon.  Reach- 
ing England,  he  spent  two  years  in  study,  and  returning  to  Japan  took  a  seat  in  the 
national  legislature,  proposing  the  abolition  of  the  ancient  custom  of  wearing  two 
swords.  This  measure,  though  at  first  angrily  condemned,  was  finally  adopted.  Mori 
was  the  first  Japanese  ever  chosen  to  fill  a  permanent  diplomatic  post  abroad.  This  was 
»at  Washington,  D.  0.,  as  charge  d'affaires,  in  1871.  While  here  he  composed  a  work  on 
Life  and  Resources  in  America,  which  was  translated  and  circulated  in  Japan.  He  also 
collected  in  a  pamphlet  the  views  of  leading  American  educators  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion for  Japan,  and  petitioned  his  government  in  an  able  memorial  on  behalf  of  liberty 
in  religious  matters.  Recalled  in  1873,  he  was  soon  after  sent  as  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  Peking,  and  assisted  to  secure  the  Japanese  treaty  with  Corea,  Feb.  27,  1876.  In 
1879  he  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  a  post 
which  he  still  holds.  In  1874  he  married  a  Japanese  lady  of  Shidzuoka,  according  to 
the  western  principle  of  equality  of  goods  and  legal  status — an  innovation  of  great  social 
influence  on  the  position  of  woman  in  Japan.  Latterly  he  has  written  his  name  MAURY. 

MORIER,  JAMES,  1780-1848;  b.  England;  traveled  extensively  in  the  east,  and 
ill-scribed  his  journey  in  his  Travels  through  Persia,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor.  He 
afterwards  resided  for  six  years  in  Persia,  as  private  secretary  to  the  British  minister, 
and  became  familiar  with  the  character  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants — a  knowledge 
which  he  soon  made  use  of  in  novels  of  eastern  life.  The  first  and  most  popular  of  these, 
The  Adventures  of  Uajji  Babd,  appeared  in  1824.  It  was  followed  by  Zohrab,  and  Ayesha, 
the  Mfiid  of  Kars. 

MOR'IKE,  EDUARD,  b.  Wairtemberg,  1802;  educated  at  the  Stuttgart  gymnasium, 
and  Tubingen,  where  he  studied  for  the  ministry.  He  was  for  a  time  settled  over  a 
church,  but  was  compelled  to  leave  the  ministry  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  became  a 
teacher  in  Stuttgart.  He  has  published  a  number  of  novels  and  poems,  and  translations 
of  Theocritus  and  Anacreon.  His  Poems  appeared  in  1838;  An  Idyll  of  Lake  Constance 
in  1846;  and  Four  Tales  in  1856. 

MORILLO,  PABLO.  1777-1838;  b.  Spain;  count  of  Cartagena  and  marquis  of  Fuentes; 
entered  the  Spanish  navy  in  1793.  During  the  war  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards  against 
Napoleon  he  raised  a  guerrilla  corps,  at  the  head  of  which  he  soon  acquired  reputation 
and  became  a  licut.gen.  In  1815  he  was  placed  in  command  of  12,000  men  and  sent  to 
South  America  to  conquer  the  insurgent  provinces  of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada;  but 
after  many  alternations  of  fortune  his  army  was  routed  and  lie  was  recalled.  He  then 
joined  the  court  party  and  was  believed  to  be  one  of  the  authors  of  an  insurrection  of 
Uic  guards  in  July,  1822.  After  this  he  went  over  to  the  patriots,  obtained  command  of 
an  army  corps,  changed  back  again  and  submitted  to  the  French  intervention.  His 
former  treason,  however,  was  not  pardoned  by  the  restored  king,  and  he  died  in  exile 
in  France. 

MORIN,  ARTHUR  JULES,  b.  Paris,  1795;  educated  in  the  polytechnic  school,  and  in 
1838  made  professor  of  industrial  mechanics  in  the  conservatoire  dts  arts  et  metiers  of 
Paris.  In  1843  he  became  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences;  in  1850  was  appointed 
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to  aid  in  organizing  an  agricultural  institute  for  Franco;  in  ISol  commissioner  to  the 
exposition  of  London:  the  following  year  director  of  the  conwrcdtirire,  which  place  he 
retained  till  1873;  in  1855  was  president  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Paris  exposi- 
tion, and  in  1863  president  of  the  society  of  civil  engineers,  florin  has  occupied  iho 
unique  position  of  receiving  all  the  military  grades  up  to  gen.  of  division  without  1  'living 
the  duties  of  his  directorship  of  the  conservatory  of  arts  and  trades.  lie  was  the.  inventor 
of  a  dynamometer-crank  by  which  the  force  of  living  motors  is  measured  and  the  laws 
of  momentum  of  falling  bodies  determined.  His  scientific  publications  alone  form  a 
library,  beginning  with  1831  and  ending  with  1871,  and  have  been  a-  fertile  source  of 
information  to  scientists  and  machinists  of  all  nations. 

MO  ETON,  an  iron  or  steel  head-piece  worn  by  a  man-at-arms  in  the  days  when  armor 
was  used.  It  was  distinguished  from  the  helmets  of  the  knights  and  esquires  in  having 
neither  visor  nor  beaver.  Under  the  Norman  laws  every  yeoman  between  certain  agtd 
was  bound  to  keep  his  morion  ready  for  service. 

MORISON,  JOHN  HOPKINS,  b.  N.  II. ,  1808;  studied  at  Phillips  Exeter  academy,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1835;  was  settled  over  the  Unitarian  society  in  New 
Bedford,  .Mass.,  and  in  1846  in  Milton,  where  he  still  preaches.  He  published  Life  of 
Jeremiah  Smith;  Disq'iixi/ion  mid  Notes  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  He  is  now  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Unitarian  I!  ••'  'r.  and  has  be-  :i  eJ'tnrof  the  Monthly  Rlif/wit*  Maf,< 
•  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Chrixt'utu,  Examiner  and  other  Unitarian  joun  ;K 
He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Harvard  college.  He  is  regarded  as  an  evangelical 
Unitarian. 

MOBISON,  ROHEKT,  M.D.,  one  of  the  most  eminent  botanists  of  the  17th  c.,  was  a 
native  of  Aberdeen,  and  having  borne  arms  as  a  royalist  in  the  civil  wars,  retired  to 
France  about  1650,  and  became  superintendent  of  the  garden  formed  at  Blois  by  Ga.ston, 
duke  of  Orleans.  After  the  restoration  lie  was  appointed  by  Charles  II.  one  of  his  phy- 
ns,  and  "botanist  royal,"  and  became  professor  of  botany  at  Oxford.  He  died  in 
1G83.  His  great  work  is  Plantar  mn  Ilistorift  Universalis  Oxoniemis  (2  vols.,  1676-99). 
He  also  wrote  on  umbelliferous  plants. 

MOSISO  NIANISM,  a  name  freely  r.sed  to  designate  the  distinctive  tenets  of  the  evan- 
gelical union  (q.v.),  but  never  accepted  by  that  religious  body.  The  system  of  doctrine 
go  designated  is  fully  enunciated  in  an  authoritative  document  entitled  Doctrinal  Dec- 
laration, which  was  issued  by  the  evangelical  union  conference  of  1858— not  as  a  fixed 
•eed,  but  as  a  testimony  to  their  distinctive  faith.  Being  a  recoil  from  the  dominant 
Calvinism  of  Scotland,  it  is  of  the  Arminian  type,  but  wiihout  any  latitudinarian  savor. 
The  charge  of  Pelagianism  often  urged  against  it  is  indignantly  repudiated  by  evangel- 
ical unionists,  and,  with  reference  to  some  modern  aspects  of  Caivini.m,  is  by  t:ie;:i 
spiritedly  retorted.  It  is  a  form  of  doc-trine,  in  fact,  which  very  nearly  corresponds  to 
that  type  of  evangelical  Arminianism  which  obtains  among  the  Weslcyans.  I.i  ve  that, 
it  originated  in  an  element  of  revival;  and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  a  generation,  th  •  e 
same  tenets  are  largely  insisted  on  by  revival  preachers  of  the  orthodox  bodies  at  the 
present  day.  This  coincidencs  is  explained  by  the  felt  need,  in  all  efforts  to  bring  ne  n 
to  religious  decision,  to  give  prominence  to  the  universalities  of  gospel  grace,  the  duly 
of  immediate  faith,  and  the  importance  of  peace  with  God  as  a  subjective  condition  of 
the  Christian  life.  It  was  these,  and  especially  the  doctrine  that  Christ  di'-d  as  an 
atonement  in  the  same  plenary  sense  for  all  men,  w.iich  led  to  the  separation,  in  !S!1. 
of  the  rev.  James  Morison  of  Kiimarnock  (now  Dr.  Morison  of  Glasgow)  from  the  Uaitcd 
Secession  church,  and  of  other  three  ministers  at  subsequent  synods,  and  to  the  forma- 
tion by  them  of  the  evangelical  union  in  May,  1843.  A  theological  academy  was  at  thr- 
same  time  instituted,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Morison,  at  which  from  20  to  30  strdeats 
annually  receive  training  for  the  ministry.  Many  of  the-se  have  gone  to  Englnad,  and 
some  have  obtained  good  positions  among  the  nonconformists  then-.  The  evang;  1  '.<•  .d 
union  now  embraces  about  fourscore  ministers  and  churches,  all  independent  in  pniiiy, 
but  many  having  ruling  elders.  In  brief,  the  most  distinctive  doctrine  of  evang "lie il 
unionists  is  that  which  they  prominently  exhibit  as  the  three  great  universalities  of  gos- 
pel grace — namely,  the  divine  Father  loves  all,  the  divine  Saviour  died  for  all,  the  divide 
Spirit  strives  for  the  salvation  of  all.  Believing  in  the  entire  freedom  of  the  human 
will,  they  hold  predestination  to  be  conditional.  On  such  cardinal  doctrines  'is  the 
trinity,  atonement,  justification,  and  the  like,  they  symbolize  with  other  bodies  known 
as  evangelical. 

MOKLAIX,  a  sea-port  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Finisrere,  45  m.  n.n.e.  of 
Quimper.  Vessels  of  40  tons  can  reach  the  quays  of  the  town.  Pop.  '76,  13,519. 

MORLAKS.  the  name  of  a  maritime  people  occupying  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  on  the 
Adriatic,  and  a  part  of  Austro-Hungary.  They  are  of  the  Slavic  race;  but  are  a  distinct 
p.  o;>]e,  mostly  sea-faring,  and  are  drawn  upon  to  man  the  Austrian  navy.  The  terrifory 
occupied  by  them  is  called  Morlacca,  and  the  strait  which  separates  it  from  the  islands 
of  Pago,  Arbc,  and  Veglia,  is  known  as  the  strait  of  Morlacca. 

MORLEY.  HKNF.V,  b.  England.  1822;  educated  in  Germany  and  at  King's  college, 
London;  after  which  he  taught  a  successful  school  near  Liverpool.  In  1847  he  published 
some  papers  in  respect  to  the  public  health,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  Charles 
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Biskens,  and  led  to  an  engagement  as  assistant  editor  of  Household  Words,  a  position 
t.iut  he  retained  six  years.  Then  he  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  London  E.cantiittr 
and  a  lecturer  at  Kind's  college.  During  these  years  he  also  published  TJie  Dreii.m  <>f 
the,  Lily  Bell,  talcs  and  poem-;  Sunrise  In  Italy,  poems;  A  Defense  of  Ignorance;  lives  of 
Bernard  Palissy,  Gerome  Cardan,  and  Henry  Cornelius  Agrippa;  and  a  collection  of  his 
contributions  to  '  V.'.u'ds,  under  the  title  of  Gossip  and  Memoirs  of  !!• 

Fair.  Since  It'b'.j  lie  has.  been  pro  lessor  of  English  literature  in  University  college, 
London,  and  lias  written  a  large  and  a  .small  History  of  English  Literature,  and  edited  an 
edition  of  The  Spectator. 

MORLEY,  JOHN,  b.  England,  18CS;  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1859,  and  during  sev- 
eral years  afterward  edited  a  journal  called  the  Literary  Gazette,  and  contributed  to 
Tht  Saturday  Revi&to.  In  1867  he  published  an  historical  study  of  Edmund  Burke, 
•which  introduced  him  to  the  general  public,  and  shortly  afterward  he  succeeded  George 
Henry  Lewes  as  editor  of  The  Fortiuyldly  Review,  in  which  capacity  he  became  well 
known  as  a  political  and  religious  radical.  He  contested  the  borough  of  Blackburn  iu 
1869  for  a  seat  iu  parliament,  but  unsuccessfully.  Since  then  he  has  published  The 
'ts  of  t!ie  Historic  Method;  The  Struggle  for  Rational  Education;  Critical  Miscellanies; 
and  elaborate  critical  studies  of  Voltaire;  Diderot;  and  Rousseau. 

MORLEY,  THOMAS,  d.  1604;  b.  England;  graduated  at  Oxford,  and  was  appointed, 
after  studying  music  with  \\iiiiam  Birde,  a  "gentleman  of  queen  Elizabeth's  chapel," 
in  15D2.  He  was  familiar  with  the  works  of  the  Italian  composers,  and  many  of  his 
compositions  are  madrigals  and  canzonets  iu  the  Italian  manner.  He  also  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  anthems.  lie  edited  a  collection  of  madrigals  by  different  English  composers, 
one  of  whom  was  the  father  of  John  Milton,  iu  honor  of  Elizabeth,  who  appears  in  it 
as  Oriaua.  The  title  of  this  book  is  The  Triumphs  of  Qriana.  Moiley  was  also  the 
author  of  a  work  called  A  Piaiue  and  Ea?y  I  id  rod  act  ion  to  Practical  Musicke. 

MOHHOUS,*  or,  as  they  call  themselves,  THE  CHUKCII  OF  JESUS  CHKIST  OF  LATTER- 
DAY  SAINTS,  are  a  rclbious  sect  founded  by  a  native  of  the  United  States  named  Joseph 
Smith.  Sr.iiih  wa<;  th*  son  of  a  farmer,  anil  was  born  in  the  town  of  Sharon,  Windsor 
co.,  Vt. ,  Dec.  23,  1805.  When  he  had  reached  the  age  of  10,  his  parents  removed  to 
Palmyra,  in  the  state  of  Xew  York,  and  four  years  later,  to  the  town  of  Manchester,  about 
6  m.  off.  The  reputation  of  the  family  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  worst  kind;  we  are 
told  that  they  avoided  honest  labor,  were  intemperate,  untruthful,  and  suspected  of 
sheep-stealing  and  other  offenses.  These  accusations  are  generally  denied  by  Mormons 
but  Smith  himself  partly  admitted  them,  affirming  that  he  "  had  never  done  anything  st 
bad  as  was  reported  of  king  David,  the  man  according  to  God's  own  heart."  Neverthe- 
less, a  rr.de  sensual  religiosity  appears  to  have  been  mixed  up  wifh  his  more  carnal  con- 
duct. There  is  the  most  satisfactory  evidence — that  of  his  enemies — to  show  that  from 
an  early  period  lie  was  regarded  as  a  visionary  and  a  fanatic.  This  fact  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  as  affording  a  clew  to  his  real  character,  and  an  explanation  of  that  other- 
wise unaccountable  tenacity  of  purpose  "and  moral  heroism  displayed  in  the  midst  of 
fierce  persecution.  A  mere,  impostor— i.e.,  a  person  who  did  not,  in  some  sense  or  other, 
partly  believe  in  his  own  mission,  but  who,  on  the  contrary,  felt  that  he  was  simply  the 
liar  and  cheat  that  people  called  him — would  have  broken  down  under  such  a  tempest 
of  opposition  and  hate  as  Smith's  preaching  excited. 

"When  about  fourteen  years  of  age,"  Smith  says,  "I  began  to  reflect  upon  the 
importance  of  being  prepared  for  a  future  state."  \  e  then  describes  how  he  went  from 
one  religious  denomination  to  another,  but  could  find  nothing  satisfactory — nothing  but 
"a  great  clash  in  religious  sentiment."  Then  he  began  to  withdraw  into  secret  places, 
to  spend  hours  in  prayer  and  meditation,  and  to  receive  angelic  visits.  The  second  of 
these  happened  on  the  evening  of  Sept.  21,  1823,  when  it  seemed  as  though  the  house 
was  filled  with  "  consuming  fire."  In  a  moment  a  "  personage"  stood  before  him,  "with 
a  countenance  like  lightning,"  and  "visible  to  the  extremities  of  the  body,"  who  "pro- 
claimed himself  to  be  an  angel  of  God."  He  informed  Smith  of  various  important 
particulars,  as,  "that  his  sins  were  forgiven,  and  his  prayers  heard;  that  the  covenant 
which  God  made  with  ancient  Israel  was  at  hand  to  be  fulfilled;  that  the  preparatory 
work  for  the  second  coining  of  the  Messiah  was  speedily  to  commence;  that  the  time 
wa<  at  hand  for  the  Gospel  to  be  preached  in  its  power  and  fullness  to  all  the  nations; 
and  that  Smith  was  chosen  to  be  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  to  bring  about 
some  of  his  purposes  in  this  glorious  dispensation."  Besides  all  this,  the  angel  gave 
him,  by  way  of  appendix,  "a  brief  sketcli  of  the  origin,  progress,  civilization,  laws,  and 
governments"  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  America — "of  their  righteousness  and 
iniquity:  and  the  blessings  of  God  being  finally  withdrawn  from  them."  He  was  also 
informed  where  some  plates  were  deposited,  containing  an  abridgment  of  the  records  of 
the  ancient  prophets  that  had  existed  on  the  American  continent.  The  angel  appeared 
to  Smith  thrice  that  night,  and  afterwards  paid  him  many  visits.  He  told  him  where 
the  records  were  deposited,  "on  the  west  side  of  a  hill,  not  far  from  the  top,  about  four 
miles  from  Palmyra,  in  the  county  of  Ontario,  and  near  the  mail-road,  which  leads 
thence  to  the  little  town  of  Manchester."  He  advised  him  to  go  and  view  them,  which 
Smith  did;  but  the  prophet  was  not  yet  holy  enough  to  obtaiu'possession  of  them. 

*  The  origin  of  this  name  will  appear  iu  the  sequel. 
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At  length,  after  due  disciplinary  probation,  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  on  Sept.  22,  1827, 
placed  in  bmitu's  bands  the  wonderful  records.  They  were  engraven  on  plates  nearly 
8  in.  long  by  7  wide,  a  liitle  thinner  than  ordinary  tin,  and  hound  together  hy  three 
rings  running  through  the  whole.  The  volume  was  altogether  about  G  in.  in  thickness, 
a  part  of  which  was  sealed.  The  characters,  letters,  or  hieroglyphics  upon  the  unsealed 
part  were  small,  and  beautifully  engraved.  They  represented  an  unknown  language 
called  the  "  Reformed  Egyptian."  Along  with  the  records  was  found  a  curious  insiru 
ment,  called  by  Smith  "  urini  and  thununim,"  consisting  of  two  transparent  stones,  set 
in  the  rim  on  a  bow  fastened  to  a  breastplate.  By  means  of  these  stone  spectacles,  <!e  d 
enabled  him  to  understand  and  translate  the  ancient  records  into  such  humble  English 
as  the  "  prophet"  (who  had  received  almost  no  school-education,  and  could  read  with 
difficulty)  was  master  of.  The  records  contain  the  primitive  history  of  America,  from 
its  first  settlement  by  a  colony  that  came  from  the  tower  of  Babel,  at  the  confusion  of 
languages,  to  the  beginning  of  the  5lh  c.  of  the  Christian  era.  These  primitive  colonies 
were  called  Jaredites;  they  were  a  wicked  and  bloody  race,  ar.d  finally,  like  the  Kil- 
kenny cats, 'mutually  destroyed  each  other,  millions  being  slaughtered  in  the  final  con- 
flicts. Silence  again  settled  down  upon  America.  But  a  i cw  n;er  came  directly  from 
Jerusalem  about  GOO  B.C.  These  consisted  of  I.ehi  and  his  w:«Te;  his  fen:r  sons,  J.aman, 
Lemuel,  Sam,  and  Nephi,  together  with  their  four  wives;  two  "sons  of  Ishniael,"  and 
their  two  wives;  Zoram,  a  servant,  and  his  wife;  in  all,  16  nun  and  women.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  landed  on  the  coast  of  Chili.  After  the  death  of  Lelii,  quarrels  broke 
out  among  the  brothers.  The  Lord  had  appoint' d  Ncphi  to  be  the  ruler  of  the  neAV  race 
of  colonists  but  his  elder  brothers  would  not  hear  of  it;  as  a  punishment  for  which, 
they  and  all  their  posterity  were  condemned  to  have  dark  skins,  ar.d  "  to  become  an  idle- 
people,  full  of  mischief  and  subtlety,  which  did  seek  in  the  wilderness  for  beasts  of 
prey."  The}' are  the  ancestors  of  the  American  Indians,  who  are  thus,  according  to 
Smith's  records,  simply  bad  Hebrews.  The  descendants  both  of  Nephi  and  of  his  rebel- 
lious brothers,  increased  aud  multiplied,  but  were  almost  continually  at  war  with  each 
other.  In  the  time  of  Nephi  the  second  an  awful  earthquake  announced  the  Crucifixion. 
Three  days  afterward  Christ  himself  appeared  out  of  heaven;  shewed  the  Nephites  his 
wounded  side  and  the  print  of  the  nails;  instructed  them  for  forty  days  in  the  truths  of 
Christianity;  healed  the  sick,  blessed  children,  administered  the  sacrament,  and  planted 
churches,  with  apostles,  prophets,  pastors,  teachers,  and  evangelists — the  same  order, 
tb.3  same  priesthood,  the  same  ordinances,  gifts,  powers,  and  blessings  as  were  enjoyed 
on  the  eastern  continent.  Hostilities,  however,  between  the  Nephiies  nnd  their  dark- 
skinned  brethren  continued  to  rage  as  fiercely  as  ever;  gradually  the  purity  of  their  faith 
declined;  aud  finally,  jn  884  A.D.,  a  decisive  conflict  took  place  at  the  hill  Curnorah,  in 
western  New  York,  Avhere  the  Christian  Nephites  were  nearly  annihilated;  miracles 
now  ceased,  and  unbelief  gradually  became  supreme.  Shortly  before  this,  however,  a 
prophet  called  MORMON  had  been  commissioned  by  God  to  write  an  abridgment  of  all 
their  prophecies,  histories,  etc.,  and  te>  hide  it  in  the  earth,  tiil  God  should  see;  fit  to  bring 
it  fe)rth,  and  "unite  it  with  the  Bible  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes  in  ihe  last 
days."  This  is  the  famous  BOOK  OF  MOHMON,  believed  by  the  followers  of  Smith  (hence 
called  MORMONS  auel  MORMONITES)  to  be  of  equal  authority  with  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian Scriptures,  and  to  form  an  indispensable  supplement  to  them,  containing  God's 
revelations  te>  the  new,  as  the  others  to  the;  old  world.  In  420  A.D.  they  were  finally 
sealed  up  where  Smith  found  them,  by  Moroni,  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  battle  of 
Cumorah. 

The  way  in  which  Smith  translated  was  as  follows:  he  sat  behind  a  blanket  hung 
across  the  room  to  keep  the  sacred  records  from  profane  eyes,  and  read  off  by  the  help 
of  his  "urim  and  thummim,"  to  one  Oliver  ('e)wdery.  Mho  wrote  down  what  ihe  invisi- 
ble "prophet"  gave  as  a  translation — Smith  himself  being,  as  he  confesses,  but  a  "poor 
writer."  A  farmer,  of  the  name  of  Martin  Harris,  supplied  Smith  with  the  necessary 
funds  to  get  the  work  printed.  The  Book  of  Mormon  finally  appeared  before  the  world 
in  1830,  with  the  names  of  Oliver  Cowdery,  Martin  Harris,  and  David  "Whinner 
appended  to  a  statement  that  an  angel  of  God  had  come  down  from  heaven  auel  shown 
them  the  original  plates.  This  was  immediately  followed  up  by  the  testimony  of  eight 
other  witnesses,  among  whom  were  Smith's  own  father  and  two  brothers  (suspected, 
however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  of  being  addicted  te>  sheep-siealing  and  other  nefari- 
ous practices),  who  affirmed  that  "Joseph  Smith,  junior,'1  had  shown  them  the  mys- 
terious plates.  These,  however,  are  the  only  persons  who  have  been  so  privih-ge  d.  No 
other  human  being  lias  ever  seen  them.  Like  Maepherson's  O.-sianic  BJBB.,  they  have 
never  been  forthcoming,  however  loudly  demanded,  and  e>f  late  years  all  knowledge  of 
them  has  become  traditional. 

Atte>ntie>n  was  se>e>n  drawn  to  the  newly  published  work,  and  a  controversy  sprung 
up  regarding  its  real  authorship.  Evidence  was  brought  fo-wani  by  the  opponents  of 
Smith  to  show  that,  with  the  exception  of  certain  illiterate1  and  ungrammatieal  interpola- 
tions, bearing  on  religious  matters,  the  so-called  ttvol;  of  Mormon  was  really  borrowed 
or  stolen  nearly  i-ffm'in-  from  a  MS.  romance  written  by  a  quondam  clergyman,  named 
Solomon  Spalding,  who  died  in  l^lfi.  It  is  umieccssary  to  ge>  over  the-  argTir.enl*  pi-o 
\k\\(\r»n.  Sutlire  it  to  say.  that  tititi- Mormons  generally  think  them  e-oii- hi-ive;  while 
the  "  saints"  consider  the  whole  story  of  Spalding's  MS.  romance  a  scandalous  tabrica- 
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tion.  About  1829  Smith  became  acquainted  with  nno  Sidney  Rigdon,  originally  a  com- 
positor and  preacher,  hut  who  by  this  time  had  begun  to  promulgate  ;t  species  of 
incipient  Monnonism,  and  had  managed  to  found  a  little  sect  of  his  own.  it  is  conjec- 
tured by  the  opponents  of  Monnonism  thatRigdon  (into  whose  hands  Spalding's  romance 
is  supposed  to  have  fallen  for  some  time)  gave  it  to  his  new  associate  to  further  his  pur- 
poses, ami  that  the  latter — in  whose  sottl  there  may  have  been  (according  to  our  theory 
of  his  character)  some  rude  and  gross  religious  notions  and  feelings — devised  the  ungram- 
matieal  interpolations.  This  th:  ory  acquires  some  probability  trom  the  fact  that  these 
religious  p.i-aues  do  not  refer  to  old-world  faiths  and  the  practices  of  an  ancient  ritual,  but 
to  quite  modern  questions,  such,  we  are  told,  as  were  rife  in  the  villages  of  Western  New- 
York  about  1!<JO.  Calvinism,  Universalism,  Methodism,  Miilenariauism,  Roman  Cath- 
olicism, an;  discussed,  if  not  in  name,  yet  in  reality.  Infant  baptism  is  condemned;  so, 
strange  to  say.  are  polygamy  anil  freemasonry. 

Undeterred,  never; In-less,  by  exposure,  ridicule,  and  hostility,  Smith  and  his  associ- 
ates persevered  in  preaching  their  "doctrine,"  which  was  a  new  Americanized  phase  of 
millenarianism.  They  declared  that  the  millennium  was  close  at  hand,  that  the  Indians 
were  soon  to  be  converted,  and  that  the  New  Jerusalem — the  final  gathering-place  of  the 
saints — was  to  be  somewhere  in  the  heart  of  the  American  continent.  The  "  prophet's" 
house  ''was  frequently  beset  by  mobs  and  evil-designing  persons;  several  times  lie  was 
shot  at,  and  very  narrowly  escaped;"  but  his  fearless  courage  continued  to  bring  him  dis- 
ciples; and  on  April  0,  1880,  the  Ohurch  of  Je*>is  (JItrist  of  Latter-day  8aint»  was  first 
organized  in  the  town  of  Manchester,  N.  Y.  Smith  WHS  fiercely  attacked  by  the  leaders 
and  preachers  of  the  other  religious  denominations,  but  he  kept  his  ground  stubbornly, 
argued  pretty  well,  and  when  arg.;m:-:it  failed,  had  recourse  to  a  style  of  zealous  pro- 
phetic asseveration,  which  is  generally  irresistible  with  weak  and  ignorant  people.  If  the 
orthodox  preachers,  however,  could  not  baffle  him  in  speech,  they  knew  how  to  inflame 
their  hearers  with  the  most  ferocious  animosity  against,  the  new  sect;  and  in  Jan., 
1831,  Smith  and  his  followers  considered  it  prudent  to  remove  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
country.  They  established  themselves  at  Kirtland,  in  Ohio,  which  was  to  be  the  scat 
of  the  New  Jerusalem;  They  now  made  immense  progress.  Their  missionaries  WCT6 
full  of  zeal  (none  more  so,  however,  than  Smith  himself),  converts  were  made  in  great 
numbers,  and  churches  weiv  established  in  the  states  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York. 
Indiana,  Illinois,  etc.  Still  the  eyes  of  the  new  sect  turned  westward — to  the  region  of 
tlie  great  prairies,  where  they  might  be  allowed  to  work  out  their  system  in  peace  and 
freedom.  In  the  autumn  oi'  1881  a  colony  was  established  in  Jackson  co.,  Mo.,  which  a 
"revelation"  given  to  Smith  assured  tin-  saints  was  "  the  land  of  promise  and  the  place 
for  the  city  of  Zion."  Laud  was  largely  bought;  preaching  was  vigorously  carried  on, 
a  printing-pros.-;  was  established,  a  monthly  periodical,  Tlie  Morning  and  Evening  Star, 
and  a  weekly  newspaper,  The  Upper  Missouri  Advertiser,  were  started  to  propagate  the 
doctrines  of  the  new  sect;  everywhere  was  visible  a  spirit  of  industry,  sobriety,  order, 
and  cleanliness.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  Mormons  to  state  these  things.  Account  for  it 
how  we  may.  thoy  were,  in  many  important  respects,  morally,  socially,  and  industrially, 
far  in  advance  of  their  neighbors.  "When  Smith  returned  to  Kirtland,  he  set  up  a  mill, 
a  store,  and  a  bank,  and  continued  his  propagandist  labors  with  great  success,  but  not 
without  savage  persecution:  thus,  for  example,  on  the  night  of  Mar.  22,  1833.  a  mob  of 
Methodists.  Baptists.  Campb;>llites,  and  other  miscellaneous  zealots,  broke  into  the 
prophet's  house,  tore  him  from  his  wife's  arms,  hurried  him  into  an  adjoining  meadow, 
and  tarred  and  feathered  him!  Sidney  Rigdon  was  similarly  handled,  and  rendered 
temporarily  insane.  Smith,  however,  undaunted  by  this  brutal  treatment,  preached 
next  d  iv  with  his  "flesh  all  scarified  and  defaced,"  and  proved  the  folly  of  persecution 
by  baptizing  three  new  converts  in  the  afternoon.  Meanwhile,  the  brethren  in  Missouri 
continued  to  prosper,  but  this  very  circumstance  deepened  the  animosity  towards  them 
of  all  who  were  not  Mormons.  Whispers  also  began  to  be  spread  about  their  indulging  in 
a  community  of  wives.  Tlie  rumor  was  not  true,  but  it  probably  originated  in  Rigdon's 
theory  of  the  "spiritual  wife,"  which  Smith  at  first  denounced,  but  afterwards  accepted, 
and  thereafter  commenced  "sealing  wives"  to  himself  in  some  mysterious  way  that 
Gentiles  cannot  yet  fathom.  The  first  step  towards  polygamy — a  doctrine  not  yet 
revealed,  however  (in  fact,  contrary  to  the  "revealed"  doctrine  on  the  subject),  materi- 
ally helped  to  inflame  the  hostility  of  the  impulsive  and  unscrupulous  backwoodsmen. 
Secret  societies  (according  to  Smith,  composed  "of  the  basest  of  men")  were  formed  to 
expel  the  Mormons  from  Missouri;  their  periodicals  were  stopped,  their  printing-press 
confiscated,  their  bishops  tarred  and  feathered,  and  numberless  other  outrages  were  com- 
mitted. Finally,  the  hapless  "  saints"  were  compelled  to  flee  across  ihe  Mis-ouri  river, 
and  nr-n,  women,  and  children  had  to  encamp  in  the  open  wilderness  on  a  winter-night 
in  188:!.  They  subsequently  settled  in  Clay  co.,  in  the  same  state,  where  they  remained 
upwards  of  three  years.  In  July,  1834,  they  were  visited  by  the  "prophet"  himself, 
accompanied  by  100  persons,  mostly  young  men,  and  nearly  all  priests,  deacons,  teacher^ 
and  officers  of  the  church.  During  a  brief  residence  of  one  week  among  them,  he  accom- 
plished much  in  the  way  of  vigorous  organization;  next  year,  1835.  a  further  step  was 
taken  in  the  development  of  a  hierarchy  by  the  institution  of  a  body  of  apostles — twelve 
in  number — who  were  sent  out  to  preach  the  new  doctrines  among  the  Gentiles.  One  of 
these  twelve  was  the  famous  Brigham  Young,  who  had  become  a  convert  about  the  close 
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of  ls;!-2,  and  had  soon  shown  himself  to  be  a  man  of  wonderful  sagacity  and  force  of 
character.  He  was  ordered  down  cast  among  tin:  Yankees,  and  made  numerous  converts 
even  among  this  acute  people.  In  1837  Orson  Hyde  and  Heber  C.  Kimliall  \\cre  dis- 
patched as  missionaries  to  England,  where  they  received  large  accessions  to  their  num- 
bers, especially  from  the  masses  in  the  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns,  Man- 
]•.  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  and,  above  all,  from  the  mining 
dis'.ricts  of  South  NYalcs,  where  Monnonism,  in  some  places,  almost  competed  for  popu- 
larity with  Methodism  itself.  Since  then  they  have  extended  their  strange  evangelization 
Jj  the  East  Indies,  Australia,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Turkey,  aiid 
almost  every  country  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

A; tout  the  clo^e  of  1837  or  the  beginning  of  1838,  the  bank  at  Kirtland  stopped  pay- 
ment, and  proceedings  were  taken  against  the  prophet  and  others  for  swindling.  Luck- 
ily, just  at  this  moment,  he  received  a  "revelation"  to  depart  into  Missouri,  which  he 
insiantly  obeyed,  with  all  the  more  alacrity  that  internal  disorders  had  painfully  mani- 
fested themselves  in  the  new  colony.  These  were  at  last  healed;  but  the  conflict  between 
the  saints  and  the  other  Missourians  became  fiercer,  more  envenomed,  more  sanguinary 
than  ever,  assuming,  in  fact,  almost  the  proportions  of  a  civil  war.  The  prophet  and 
Rigdon  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  finally,  towards  the  close  of  1838,  the  whole  body 
of  saints,  about  15,000,  quitted  Missouri,  and  took  refuge  in  Illinois.  Here  they  obtained 
a  grant  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  little  town  of  Commerce,  a  name  which  the  Mor- 
mons, in  obedience  to  a  "revelation"  given  to  Smith,  changed  to  Nauvoo,  or  the  city  of 
beauty.  The  country  was  a  mere  wilderness  when  the  Mormons  settled  in  it:  it  soon 
began  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  Lieut.  Gunnison  (a  most  intelligent  and  impar- 
tial writer)  is  forced  by  facts  to  be  eloquent  in  praise  of  Mormon  industry,  and  gives  us 
a  perfectly  enchanting  picture  of  the  new  colony.  The  legislature  of  Illinois  granted  a 
charter  toXauvoo;  a  body  of  Mormon  militia  was  formed,  under  the  name  of  the  Xauvoo 
legion,  of  which  the  prophet  was  appointed  commander;  he  was  also  appointed  mayor 
of  the  city,  and  was  thus  supreme  in  all  matters  civil  and  military,  as  well  as  religious. 
But  the  doctrine  of  "  sealing  wives'"  once  more  roused  the  wrath  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  serious  di.-turbances  took  place,  the  ultimate  result  of  which  was  that  the  prophet 
and  his  brother  Hy ram  were  thrown  into  prison  at  Cartilage.  After  a  short  time  it  began 
to  be  rumored  that  the  governor  of  the  stale  was  desirous  of  letting  the  two  Smiths 
escape,  whereupon  a  baud  of  "roughs,"  about  200  in  number,  broke  into  the  jail,  June 
27,  1844,  and  shot  them.  Disastrous  as  this  termination  of  his  career  was  to  Smith  him- 
self, there  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  it  was  a  most  fortunate  thing  for  the 
system  which  he  founded.  "  T.ie  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church."  A 
halo  of  solemn  and  tender  glory  now  encircles  the  memory  of  one  who  stood  greatly  in 
need  of  this  spiritual  transfiguration.  It  may  here  be  stated  that  it  cannot  be  shown  that 
Smith  was  a  polygamL-4,  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  Years  after  his  death,  Brighara 
Young  produced  a  paper  which  he  said  was  a  copy  of  a  "revelation"  made  to  Joseph  at 
lsauvi;o,  commanding  him  to  take  as  many  wives  as  God  should  give  him.  But  it  was 
not  till  Aug.  29,  1852,  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  the  Salt  Lake  City,  that  the  "revela- 
tion" was  formally  received. 

Smith's  death  created  great  agitation  and  confusion  among  his  followers.  Sidney 
Rigdoii  and  others  aspired  to  succeed  him,  but  the  council  of  the  twelve  apostles  unani- 
mously elected  BrL-ham  Young,  and  events  have  shown  the  wisdom  of  their  choice. 
The  legislature  of  Illinois  having  revoked  in  1845  the  charter  given  to  the  oily  of  Nauvoo, 
nnd  the  hostility  of  their  neighbors  not  having  in  the  least  abated,  the  saints  resolved  to 
emigrate  far  bt-youd  the  boundaries  of  civili/ation,  and  to  seek  a  new  home  amid  the 
solitudes  of  the  Kocky  mountains,  where  they  might  pass  their  lives  in  unmolested  p  >:ice. 
Explorers  were  sent  out  to  examine*  the  country,  and  brought  back  a  favorable  report  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  valley.  See  GKEAT  SALT  LAKI:,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  and  UTAH.  In 
Feb.,  1846,  the  first  emigrants  crossed  the  ice-bound  Mississippi,  settled  for  a  year 
in  Iowa,  and  then  marched  under  the  Strictest  discipline  across  the  rreat  wildernesses. 
Agricultural  operations  were  commenced  almost  the  instant  they  arrived  at  the  shores  of 
th"  Salt  lake.  The  cheerfulness,  intelligence,  and  zeal  exhibited  on  all  sides,  were  truly 
admirable.  The  world  has  never  seen  swifter,  more  active,  more  glad  hearted  colonists 
than  lh<-se  singular  "saints."  It  would  be  unfair  to  shut  our  eyes  to  such  facts.  In 
judging  Mormonism,  we  must  keep  them  constantly  in  view,  to  prevent  us  from  forming 
mere  abstract  and  theoretical  decisions,  which  will  not  in  the  least  affect  the  future  of 
Moritionism.  Brigham  Young  arrived  in  the  valley  July  24,  1847,  and  the  main  body  of 
the  Mormons  in  the  autumn  of  1848.  The  Salt  Lake  City  was  soon  founded,  an  emigra- 
tion fund  established,  and  settlers  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America;  and 
perhaps  a  greater  amount  of  physical  comfort  was  enjoyed  here  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  In  1850  the  government  of  the  United  States  admitted  the  region  occupied 
by  the  Mormons  into  the  union  as  a  territory,  under  the  name  of  UTAH,  and  Brigham 

S)ung  was  appointed  governor  by  president  Fillmore.  District  judges  were  also 
pointed  by  the  federal  government,  but  these  were  looked  upon  with  great  suspicion 
and  mistrust  by  the  saints,  who  finally  drove  them  out  of  the  country  in  1851.  Brigham 
Young  was  now  suspended  from  his  office  of  governor,  and  col.  Steptoe  of  the  U.  S. 
army  was  appointed  his  successor.  He  arrived  in  Utah  in  1854,  but  found  it  prudent 
after  some  time  to  withdraw  from  the  country.  During  the  next  two  years  the  collisions 
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between  the  U.  S.  officers  and  the  saints  became  more  and  more  frequent,  aud  in  the 
spring  of  1836  the  whole  of  the  former  were  forced  to  flee  from  the  territory.  A  new 
governor.  Alfred  Gumming,  was  appointed  by  the  authorities  at  Washington  in  1857  and 
al-o  a  new  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs;  besides  a  force  of  2,500  men  was  sent  to 
enforce  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  saints  attacked  their  supply 
trains,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  winter  at  some  distance  from  the  Salt  lake.  In  the 
curly  part  of  next  year  negotiations  were  entered  into  between  the  contending  parties; 
the  Mormons  submitted  to  the  federal  authority,  and  the  federal  troops  were  allowed  to 
i-ncainp  on  the  western  side  of  lake  Utah,  about  40  in.  from  Salt  Lake  City,  where  they 
remained  till  18UO,  when  they  withdrew.  After  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  the  United 
seemed  determined  to  insist  on  its  authority.  A  federal  governor  was  again 
appointed,  and  polygamy  was  declared  iu  1871  to  be  a  criminal  practice  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  United  Staves;  Brigham  Young  was  even  arrested.  One  of  the  most  notable 
events  in  the  recent  history  of  the  Mormons  took  place  in  the  year  of  Brigham  Young's 
death  (1877).  John  D.  Lee,  a  Mormon  bishop,  was  brought  to  trial  and  executed  for  his 
share  in  a  crime  till  then  umnvcstigatcd.  In  1S57  a  party  of  Mormons  and  Indians, 
under  Lee's  command,  assaulted  a  train  of  150  non-Mormon  emigrants  at  Mountain 
lows,  near  Utah,  and  massacred  every  soul  of  them.  The  complicity  of  the  leaders 
of  tiie  church  was  not  proved,  but  Lee  had  been  clearly  the  immediate  instigator  of  the 
deed. 

Hierrtrchicrd  Organization. — Mormonism  is  a  pure  theocracy;  its  priesthood,  who  rule 
i:i  matters  temporal  and  ecclesiastical,  are  divided  into  various  orders.  The  highest  is 
the./.'/W  ///•  ••••"'d:  ncy,  composed  of  three  persons,  who  are  the  successors  of  Peter,  James, 
and  John  in  the  Gospel  church.  Of  these,  even  Brigham  Young  was  nominally  only 
]irii,tU3  inter  pares.  The  Iir.>t  presidency  is  elected  by  the  body  of  the  church,  and  pos- 
sesses supreme  authority.  The  second  office  in  point  of  dignity  is  that  of  j  ftrinrdi,  held 
at  present  by  the  nephew  of  Joseph  Smith,  whose  chief  duty  is  to  administer  blessings. 
Then  follows  the  council  of  "  the  twelve/'  whose  functions  are  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance. The\'  ordain  all  other  officers,  elders,  priests,  teachers,  and  deacons;  they  bap- 
tize, administer  the  sacraments,  and  take  the  lead  in  all  meetings.  Next  come  the 
if  whom  there  are  many).  They  are  under  the  direction  of  the  "  twelve  apos- 
tles"—and  are  the  great  propagandists,  missionaries,  and  preachers  of  the  body.  The 
fifth  order  i4;  that  of  hiflh-prie&U,  composed  usually  of  men  advanced  in  years.  Their 
duty  is  to  officiate  in  all  the  offices  of  the  church  when  there  are  no  higher  authorities 
piw  nt.  Alter  these  come  the  bishops,  who  are  "  overseers"  of  the  church  chiefly  in 
secular  matters,  attending  to  the  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  the  .sup- 
port of  "literary  concerns"  (such  as  newspapers  and  magazines),  house-visiting,  the 
settlement  of  private  grievances,  and  the  care  of  the  poor.  Indeed,  according  to  Dixon 
(A~'/r  A/i'L-n'wt,  vol.  i.,  p.  560),  "a  bishop's  main  function  is  to  see  that  no  man  in  his 
ward,  in  his  county,  is  in  want  of  food  and  raiment."  The  duties  of  the  elders  are  not 
very  pivcis--,  they  are  charged  with  the  conduct  of  meetings,  aud  exercise  a  general  sur- 
veillance over  the  pru'.it*,  who  correspond  to  the  "fixed  ministry"  of  other  sects,  i.e.. 
they  preach,  exhort,  and  expound  the  Scriptures.  The  lowest  orders  are  the  teachers  and 
linn-mi*;  the  former  are  simply  assistants  to  the  priests,  elders,  and  bishops,  and  act  as 
catechists;  the  latter  are  church-collectors,  treasurers,  etc. — The  whole  priesthood  is 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  Mek-ftisedek  and  the  Aarouic.  To  the  first  belong  the  offices 
of  apostle,  seventy,  patriarch,  high-priest,  and  elder;  to  the  second,  those  of  bishop, 
priest,'  teacher,  and  deacon.  The  latter  can  be  held  only  by  "literal  descendants  of 
Aaron."  who  are  pointed  out  by  special  revelation. 

Doctrine. — The  saints  are  almost  incredibly  materialistic  in  their  doctrines.  Their 
godhead  is  formed  on  Buddhistic  principles.  While  professing  to  believe  in  the  trinity, 
itiiey  explain  that  God  was  once  a  man,  who  has,  however,  so  advanced  in  intelligence 
jana  power  that  he  may  now  be  called  (comparatively  speaking)  perfect,  infinite  etc., 
•  but  that  he  has  still  the  form  and  figure  of  a  man;  he  has  even  "  lcgs,"as  is  evident  (says 
Mr.  Pratt,  " the  leading  scholar  of  the  Mormon  church")  from  his  appearance  to  Abra- 
ham, though  he  has  this  advantage  over  his  creatures,  that  "he  can  move  up  or  down 
through  the  air  without  using  them."  Christ  is  the  offspring  of  the  "  material  "  union, 
on  the  plains  of  Palestine,  of  God  and  the  virgin  Mary — the  latter  being  duly  married 
after  betrothal  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  Yet  he  is  believed  to  have  had  a  previous  existence, 
to  have  even  made  the  universe  out  of  "unformed  chaotic  matter  as  old  as  God,"  and  his 
worship  is  enjoined  as  Lord  of  all.  The  Paraclete  is  vaguely  described,  but  is  also 
material.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  there  is  an  older  trinity,  that  of  "  Elohim, 
Jehovah,  and  Michael,  which  is  Adam."  Adam,  again,  is  declared  to  be  the  "god"  of 
Je>us  Christ;  Jesus  Christ,  the  god  of  Joseph  Smith;  and  Joseph  Smith  is  now  the  god 
of  this  generation:  b\it  the  whole  affair  is  a  mass  of  unintelligible  rubbish.  The  human 
Intellect  probably  never  sank  into  more  abysmal  nonsense;  all  that  can  be  definitely  set 
before  the  mind  is  that  Mormons  believe  that  by  faith,  obedience,  holiness,  any  man 
may  rise  into  a  deity,  and  acquire  the  power  of  making,  peopling,  and  ruling  a  "  world  " 
forever!  The  second  article  of  the  Mormon  creed  affirms  that  "men  will  be  punished 
for  their  own  sins,  and  not  for  Adam's  transgressions;"  the  third  article  states  that 
"  through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  all  mankind  niav  be  saved  by  obedience  to  the  laws 
and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel."  The  fourth  article  affirms  these  "  ordinances"  to  be:  1.  Faith 
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in  (In-  Lord  Jesus;  2.  Repentance;  3.  Baptism;  4.  Imposition  of  hands  by  the  gift  of  tho 
Holy  S;>irit ;  r>.  The  Lord's  Supper,  administered  kneeling.  The  saints,  who  are  much 
6  to  strong  drinks,  use  water  instead  oi'  wine  in  the  sacrament,  which  is  taken  every 
week.  The./;'///;  article  declares  that  "men  must  be  called  to  the.  work  of  God  by  inspi- 
ration;" the  su't/i,  that  the  same  organization  must  now  exist  that  existed  in  the  primitive 
church;  the  .•<•  With,  that  miraculous  gifts — "  discerning  of  spirits,  prophecy,  revelations, 
vi-inn^.  he.i'iii'j;,  tomi'ues,"  etc  — h;ive  not  ceased.  The  "  discerning  of  spirLs  "  led  Smith, 
or  rather  his  friend.-.  Rigdon,  Pratt,  etc.,  who  are  understood  to  !>,•  the  real  authors  of  the 
metaphysics,  into  a  variety  of  curious  speculations.  They  believe  that  the  soul  of  man 
was  not  created,  but  "coexisted  equal  with  God.v  The  eiylith  article  is  decidedly  lib- 
eral; it  expresses  a  belief  that  the  word  of  G..d  is  recorded  not  only  in  the  Bible  and  the 
of  .Mormon,  but  in  "all  other  good  books."  As  for  the  contradictions  that  exist  in 
the  first,  they  are  admitted,  but  it  is  alleged  that  they  are  "  corruptions,"  and  that  they 
can  be  removed  by  any  prophet's  inspired  explanations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  state- 
ment that  the  saints  "pretend  to  have  a  new  and  inspired  translation  of  the  Bible  was 
denied  by  Brigham  Young  in  a  conversation  with  Dixon  (Nvto  America,  vol.  i.  pp.  216- 
217).  The  ninth  article  expresses  a  belief  in  all  that  God  has  revealed,  is  revealing,  or 
will  yet  reveal.  The  t/'/it/i  a.'iirms  the  literal  gathering  of  Israel,  the  restoration  of  the 
ten  tribes  (the  "American  Indians,"  who  are,  in  consequence,  treated  with  considerable 
humanity  by  the  saints;  the  negro,  on  the  other  hand,  being  excluded  from  the  Mormon 
church,  as  a  descendant  of  Cain),  the  establishment  of  the  new  Ziou  on  the  western  con- 
tinent— the  millennial  reign  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  the  transformation  of  earth  into  a 
paradise.  The  eleventh  article  maintains  "  the  literal  resurrection  of  the  body."  The 
twelfth  article  asserts  the  absolute  liberty  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion;  the 
tJiiriei  utii  declares  it  the  duty  of  the  saints  and  all  others  to  be  "subject  to  the  powers 
that  be,"  whether  monarchical  or  republican.  The  fourteenth  nut\  last  is  worthy  of  being 
universally  accepted:  "We  believe  in  being  honest,  true,  chast(!,  temp'-ratc,  benevolent, 
virtuous,  and  upright;  and  in  doing  good  to  all  men;"  also  that  "an  idle  or  lazy  per- 
son cannot  be  a  Christian,  neither  have  salvation." 

The  great  social  peculiarity  of  the  sect  is  their  practice  of  polygamy.  It  was  not  so, 
however,  at  first.  Rigdon,  Kimball,  Pratt,  Hyde,  and  Young  are  its  true  originators; 
Emma, wife  and  widow  oi'  the  prophet,  stoutly  denied  that  her  husband  ever  had  any  wife 
but  herself.  Young's  "  revelation  "  she  declared  to  be  a  fraud,  and  inconsequence  .-he 
withdrew  to  Nauvoo.  Her  four  sons  followed  her,  and  have  now  founded  a  monogamic 
Mormon  community,  called  the  Joseph  id-*.  \  nother  branch  of  the  Mormons  (who  altogether 
may  number  200, (WO  souls)  has  recently  settled  at  Independence,  Missouri,  the  proposed 
site  of  the  "  New  Jerusalem."  Meanwhile,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  the  practice  of  polygamy  is 
encouraged  on  the  ground  that  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  sain  I  s  is  proport  ioncd  to  the  n  um- 
ber of  their  wives  and  children.  A  defense  of  the  practice  is  also  set  up  on  moral  grounds. 
Mormons  assert  that  their  community  is  free  of  the  horrible  sin  and  vic'rnisness  that  prevail 
elsewhere;  fornication  and  adultery,  with  their  guilty  passions  and  abandoned  conduct, 
are  declared  to  be  unknown;  their  wives  are  asserted  (Burton  and  others  are  very  strong 
on  this  point)  to  be  happy,,  virtuous,  and  healthy  and  they  challenge  comparison  in 
regard  to  their  domestic  and  social  purity  and  felicity  with  any  monogamic  community 
in  the  world.  Dixon  (New  America,  vol.  i.  p.  243)  ev«n  sings  a  sort  of  p;ean  on  their 
virtues:  "Their  streets  are  clean,  their  houses  bright,  their  gardens  fruitful.  Peace 
reigns  in  their  cities.  Harlots  and  drunkards  are  unknown  among  them.  .  They  keep 
open  more  common  schools  than  any  other  sect  in  the  United  States." 

See  Book  of  Mormon  (1830);  Book  of  Doctrine  and  <'"/•/ -/m/ifx,  consisting  of  select 
"revelations"  given  to  Smith  (1832);  The  Pearl  of  Grmt  Pricr,  also  by  Smith  (first  pub- 
lished, Liverpool,  1851);  Journal  of  Discourses,  by  Brigham  Young  and  others  (l^.'il  .' 
.v  '/.  i;  The  Exploration,  and  Survey  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  by  capt.  Stansbury  (1849);  The 
Mormon*,  or  LuLler-day  Stints,  by  lieut.  Gunnison  of  the  U.  S.  topographical  engineers 
(1852);  7he  Mormons,  by  col.  T.  L.  Kane  (1850;;  The  Mormons,  or  Latter-day  Saints,  irith 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Joseph  Smith  (office  of  the  national  illustrated  library,  London); 
Voyttf/e  an  Pays  des  Mormons,  par  Jules  Remy  (1860);  The  City  of  the  Saints,  by  R.  F. 
Burton  (18G1);  Dixon's  New  America'  (1867);  and  Bused,  Gcschichte  der  Mormonen  (Leip- 
sic.  1870). 

MORMONS  (ante).  By  the  death  of  Brigham  Young,  which  occurred  Aug.  29.  1877, 
the  office  which  he  rilled  fell  to  John  Taylor,  an  Englishman,  though  Young's  actual 
po>iti'm  of  leader  of  the  Mormons  descended  to  George  <).  Cannon,  entitled  "first  coun- 
selor" to  the  president,  also  an  Englishman,  a  delegate  in  congress,  the.  Mormon  attorney 
at  Washington,  and  one  of  the  ablest  and  shrewdest  men  of  the  sect.  The  whole  Mor- 
mon question  has  in  recent  years  occasioned  considerable  uneasiness,  both  in  congress 
and  among  the  American  press  and  people.  The  fact  that  this  powerful  body  is  being 
always  increased  by  the  steady  influx  of  foreigners,  influenced  by  a  persistent  eour 
proselytism  in  Europe,  has  b  -en  one  rea-on  for  this  uneasiness,  since  it  results  in  the 
erection  of  an  organization  .of  persons  alien  in  birth  and  .sentiment  to  American  institu- 
tions, and  fostered  into  a  compact  body,  subordinate  to  a  central  leadership,  held  together 
by  a  system  combining  religious  and  worldly  benefits  for  the  faithful,  and  in  which  super 
Etition  and  entire  self-abnegation  for  the  good  of  "  the  church  "  rill  important  parts.  In 
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1879  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States  addressed  a  circular  to  the  U.  S.  ministers 
abroad  directing  them  .to  invite  the  attention  of  the  governments  to  which  they  were 
severally  accredited  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  against  polygamy.  This  circular 
also  instructed  the  ministers  to  inform  these  governments  as  to  whatever  facts  might  be 
in  their  possession,  or  which  they  could  obtain  from  consular  agents  or  otherwise,  as  to 
the  emigration  of  Mormons  from  the  different  countries;  and  to  request  the  several  gov- 
ernments to  enforce  existing  laws  against  proselytism  and  the  organization  of  emigration 
by  the  Mormon  agents  and  missionaries.  Certain  of  these  governments  replied  to  the 
diplomatic  agents  of  the  United  States  as  to  these  requests,  that  it  was  deemed  inexpe- 
dient and  inconvenient  to  inquire  concerning  the  religion  or  place  of  destination  of  per- 
sons leaving  their  shores.  The  circular  from  the  secretary  of  state  also  expressed  the 
determination  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  enforce  the  law  against  polyg- 
amy contained  in  section  5352  of  the  Rtcised  Statutes  (the  constitutionality  of  which 
had  been  recently  sustained  by  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court),  and  to  eradicate  the 
institution  of  Mormonism. 

Of  the  14o,OUu  people  in  Utah,  about  120,000  are  Mormons.  But  this  sect  or  nation 
does  not  alone  hold  sway  in  Utah.  It  has  also  the  balance  of  power  in  Idaho  and  Ari- 
zona, and  is  rapidly  populating  Washington,  Montana.  Wyoming,  and  Colorado.  The 
vote  of  Idaho,  for  congressman,  at  the  election  of  1880,  is  alleged  to  have  been  carried  by 
an  order  from  George  Q.  t'annou,  directing  that  all  the  Mormons  in  that  territory  should 
vote  for  a  certain  man  whom  he  named:  ail  the  Mormons  in  Idaho  voted  accordingly, 
as  a  unit.  The  Mormons  are  agriculturists,  and  wherever  they  go  occupy  the  arable 
lands  for  their  farms,  and  the  hill-sides  for  pasturage  for  their  stock.  The  mines  are  given 
up  to  the  Gentiles,  who  become  the  patrons  of  the  Mormons  for  their  supplies.  Already 
the  Mormons  have  endeavored  to  place  such  a  tax  on  the  proceeds  of  mining  in  Utah  as 
should  render  the  business  unprofitable,  and  thus  remove  the  only  temptation  for  Gen- 
tile settlement.  The  nature  of  the  people  by  whom  the  Mormon  territory  is  being  con- 
stantly populated  by  immigration  is  of  a  kind  to  fall  readily  under  the  influence  of 
astute  leaders:  an  influence  which  is  assisted  by  the  ignorance  and  poverty  of  the  immi- 
grants. These  immigrants,  assisted  in  leaving  a  land  where  they  have  been  forced  to 
live  in  abject  destitution,  or  by  the  most  arduous  labor  for  the  mere  necessaries  of  life, 
find  themselves  transported  to  a  country  rich  in  vegetables,  meat,  fruit,  and  fish;  where, 
among  a  people  industrious,  comfortable,  and  apparently  happy,  they  are  easily  imbued 
with  ^lie  principles  under  which  these  conditions  have  seemingly  been  wrought  out. 
The  result  is  subordination  to  the  commands  of  their  leaders;  and  a  confiding  belief  in 
the  merits  of  the  church  and  the  sect,  which  is  sufficient  to  render  them  instruments  iu 
the  hands  of  the  president  and  his  subordinates.  With  the  death  of  Brig-ham  Young, 
the  individual  leadership  of  the  Mormons  ceased.  From  a  statement  recently  made  by 
the  Mormon  "  bishop  "  Henry  Lunt,  of  Cedar  Chy,  Utah,  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Skin, 
Francisco  \jhroiMie,  the  following  summary  of  the  main  features  of  the  organization  is 
condensed:  First,  there  is  a  president,  and  he  has  two  counselors.  Second,  there  are 
twelve  apostles.  The  president  is  one  of  them,  and  each  receives  a  salary  of  §1500  per 
annum ;  the  president,  moreover,  exercising  an  authority  equal  to  that  of  the  other  eleven. 
Third,  there  are  seven  presidents  designated  as  the  presidents  of  the  seventies,  each  body 
consisting  of  seventy  elders,  there  being  eighty  of  these  seventies  in  Utah,  each  seventy 
having  seven  presidents,  and  each  seven  one  president.  The  seventies  make  annual 
reports,  and  all  of  these  officials  mentioned  constitute  the  general  authorities  of  the 
church.  Next  comes  the  head  patriarch  of  the  church,  the  dignity  being  hered- 
itary when  the  candidate  is  worthy,  the  incumbent  residing  aF  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  being  endowed  with  the  power  to  bless  the  people  by  laying  on  of  hands:  the 
present  incumbent  is  John  Smith,  nephew  of  prophet  Joseph  'Smith.  There  is  next 
a  presiding  bishop  who  attends  to  the  collection  of  tithes:  the  collection  from  this 
source  being  $1,000,000  annually.  "Zion"is  divided  into  23  stakes,  each  of  which 
has  a  president,  and  is  divided  again  into  wards,  and  each  ward  into  districts:  the  district 
has  a  quorum  of  teachers,  whose  business  it  is  to  visit  each  family  periodically,  and  look 
after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  members.  Each  district  has  a  meeting-house,  Sunday- 
school,  day-school,  young  men's  mutual  improvement  society,  primary  association  for 
small  children,  and  usually  a  dramatic  society.  At  Cedar  City  there  is  a  co-operative 
store,  a  tannery,  and  a  grist-mill.  The  church  organization  ends  with  the  priests  and 
deacons.  Out  of  a  total  population  of  about  150,000,  there  are  30,000  children  in  Utah 
under  eight  years  of  age.  There  is  a  Sunday-school  organization  known  as  the  Deseret 
Sunday-school  union:  there  is  also  a  perpetual  iimiiinration  fund. 

As  to  the  possible  future  of  the  institution  of  Mormonism  it  is  proper  to  quote  the 
following  statement  of  Lunt,  setting  forth  the  hopes  and  designs  of  the  Mormons  them- 
selves: "  Like  a  grain  of  mustard  was  the  truth  planted  in  £ion,  and  it  is  destined  to 
spre-.id  through  all  the  world.  Our  church  has  been  organized  only  fifty  years,  and  yet 
behold  its  wealth  and  power.  We  look  forward  with  perfect  confidence  to  the  day  when 
we  will  hold  the  reins  of  the  U.  S.  government.  That  is  our  present  temporal  aim; 
after  that  we  expect  to  control  the  continent."  When  the  newspaper  correspondent,  to 
whom  this  was  said,  remarked  that  such  a  scheme  seemed  somewhat  visionary,  consid- 
ering the  fact  that  Utah  cannot  secure  recognition  as  a  state,  the  bishop's  reply  was; 
"Do  not  be  deceived;  we  are  looking  after  that.  We  do  not  care  for  these  territorial' 
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officials  sent  out  to  govern  us.  They  arc  nobodies  here.  "We  do  not  recognize  them. 
Neither  do  we  fear  any  pn>etieal  interference  by  congress.  We  intend  to  have  Utah 
recognized  as  a  state.  To  day  we  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  Idaho,  we  rule  Utah 
absolutely,  and  in  a  very  short  time  we  will  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  Arizona  and 
Wyoming.  A  few  months  ago  president  Snow,  of  St.  George,  set  out  with  a  band  of 
priests  for  an  extensive  tour  through  Colorado,  New  .Mexico.  Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho, 
and  Ari/.ona  to  pro-elyie.  We  also  expect  to  send  missionaries  to  some  parts  of  Nevada, 
and  We  design  to  plant  colonies  in  Wa.-hington  territory.  ,In  the  past  six  months  we 
have  sent  more  than  3,000  of  our  people  down  through  the  Sevier  valley  to  settle  in 
Ari/,on:i,  and  the  movement  still  progresses.  All  this  will  help  build  'up  for  rs  a 
political  power  which  will,  in  time,  compel  the  homage  of  the  demagogues  of  the 
country.  Our  vote  is  solid,  and  will  always  remain  so."  It  will  be  thrown  where  the 
most  good  will  be  accomplished  for  the  church.  Then,  in  some  great  political  crisis,  the 
two  present  political  parties  will  bid  for  our  support.  Utah  will  then  be  admitted  as  a 
polygamous  state,  and  the  other  territories  we  have  peacefully  subjugated  will  be  admitted 
also.  \Ve  will  then  hold  the  balance  of  power,  and  will  dictate  to  the  country.  In  time 
our  principles,  which  are  of  sacred  origin,  will  spread  throughout  the  United  Stales. 
We  possess  the  ability  to  turn  the  political  scale  in  any  particular  community  we  desire. 
Our  people  are  obedient.  When  they  are  called  by  the  church  they  promptly  obey. 
They  sell  their  houses,  lands,  and  stock,  and  remove  to  any  part  of  the  country  the  church 
may  direct  them  to.  You  can  imagine  the  results  which  wisdom  may  bring  about,  v  iih 
the  a.-s'/stance  of  a  church  organization  such  as  ours.  It  is  the  completes!  one  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  We  have  another  advantage.  We  are  now  and  shall  always  be  in  favor 
of  woman  suffrage.  The  women  of  Utah  vote,  and  they  never  desert  the  colors  of  the 
church  in  a  political  contest.  They  vote  for  the  tried  friends  of  the  church;  and  what 
they  do  here  they  will  do  everywhere;  our  principles  and  our  institutions  spread.'' 

Three  years  prior  to  the  death  of  Brigham  Young  his  nineteenth  and  last  wife,  Ann 
Eliza  Webb,  broke  away  from  Mormonism,  and  traveled  through  the  United  Stales 
delivering  lectures  against  the  institution,  and  particularly  its  polygamous  feature.  These 
lectures  produced  no  small  impression.  Congress  has  frequently,  in  recent  years,  taken 
cognizance  of  the  condition  of  Utah  and  the  institution  of  Mormonism.  In  187:3  .Mr. 
Frelinghuyscn  introduced  a  bill  which  severely  censured  the  practice  of  polygamy 
amotig  the  Mormons,  and  declared  that  their  wives  could  claim  relief  by  action  for 
divorce,  In  1874  the  committee  of  the  house  of  representatives  having  the  matter  in 
charge  reported  a  bill  which  was  still  more  sweeping  in  its  character,  being  destructive 
of  all  local  authority  in  Utah,  and,  in  fact,  placing  the  territory  in  the  condition  of  a 
province,  in  its  relation  to  the  U.  S.  government.  By  this  bill  the  control  of  affairs  in 
Utah  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  federal  officials,  and  its  practical  application  would 
have  been  to  root  out  the  foundation  of  the  system  on  which  Mormonism  depended  for 
its  existence.  During  the  same  year  the  case  of  a  contest  of  the  election  of  George  O. 
Cannon,  as  delegate  from  Utah,  came  up  in  the  house  of  representatives,  and  was  decided 
in  his  favor.  But  this  decision  was  accompanied  by  the  passage,  ijy  a  vote  oM27  to 
51,  of  a  resolution  appointing  a  committee  of  investigation  into  the  polygamous  relation 
sustained  by  delegate  Cannon,  who,  it  was  alleged,  was  united  by  the  marriage  tie  of  the 
Mormon  church  to  four  wives.  Still  later  in  1874.  what  was  known  as  the  "Utah  judi- 
ciary bill,"  passed  the  house  by  a  vote  of  159  to  25,  in  the  face  of  a  resolute  and  eloquent 
defense  of  Mormon  institutions  by  delegate  Cannon.  This  bill  was  supposed  to  com- 
prise "a  definite  and  serious  attack  at  the  very  foundation  of  Mormonism."  Notwith- 
standing the  action  taken  by  congress  on  these  and  other  similar  bills,  no  important 
change  has  been  made  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  Utah,  or  in  the  nature  and  influence 
of  Mormonism.  either  as  to  the  increase  of  the  number  of  its  adherents  by  foreign  pros- 
elyting and  immigration,  or  by  any  decline  in  the  spread  of  its  tenets  and  its  power  in 
the  territories  of  the  United  States. 

MORIIYR'IDJE,  a  family  of  malacopterous  fishes,  allied  to  the  cwci'ite,  or  pike 
family;  having  longish  compressed  bodies,  and  a  slender  tail,  swelling  out  at  the  origin 
of  the  caudal  fin.  The  skin  of  the  head  is  naked,  enveloping  the  gill-covers  and  gill- 
rays,  leaving  only  a  slit  for  gill-opening.  The  mouth  is  small.  All  the  known  species 
inhabit  the  rivers  of  Africa.  The  BHARPED-NO8ED  MOHMYKVS  (Mortai/mx  o-nirlit/iiclnix) 
\<  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  fishes  of  the  Nile.  It  is  caught  by  lines  baited  with  worms. 
The  monnyridtc  are  nocturnal  fishes.  They  are  sometimes  represented  on  Egyptian 
monuments',  and  seem  to  have  been  held  sacred  by  tin;  ancient  Egyptians.  The  modern 
ian  name  is  Mizddi.  Some  of  the  species  have  electric  organs. 

MORNAY,  PHILIPPE  DE,  Seigneur  du  Plcssis-Marly,  1549-1623;  illustrious  a-  a 
writer  and  actor  during  the  most  direful  period  of  religious  intolerance  in  France.  He 
was  son  of  a  Roman  Catholic  father  who  destined  him  for  the  church,  and  of  a  Prot- 
estant mother  whose  opinions  he  imbibed;  becoming  according  to  Voltaire  "the  most 
virtuous,  and  greatest  of  men."  Thoroughly  educated  in  school,  and  by  much  travel  in 
youth  in  Italy  and  Germany,  we  find  him  at  the  age  of  22  at  Cologne  engaged  in  theo- 
logical discussions  and  writings  to  inspire  the  low  countries  to  defy  the  Spanish  power. 
His  address  to  Coligny,  then  minister  of  France,  designed  to  secure  that  minister's  influ- 
.ence  for  William  of  Orange,  was  a  marvel  of  literary  power.  The  minister  had  already 
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resolved  io  send  Mornay  as  confidential  representative  to  that  prince  when  tlio  massacre  of 
St.  Bartho:eme\v's  took  place  and  the  young  writer  barely  escaped  from  Paris  with  his  life. 
Hi-  fled  to  England,  and  immediately  sought  the  influence  of  Elizabeth  to  avert  the 
further  de-tru.-iiori  of  Protestants  in  France,  lie  cook  part  wuh  La  None  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful movement  of  the  Huguenots  at  St.  Germain;  marricil  a:i  accomplished  Protes- 
tant iady  in  l~;~i>,  and  immediately  after  joined  the  army  of  Conde  in  France,  from 
which  he  was  culled  to  b'.'coir.e  a  member  of  the  council  of  Henry  of  Navarre.  By  him 
he  was  sent  to  England  0:1  a  mission;  was  intercepted  by  the  Spaniards  who,  ignorant  of 
his  nn-siou,  permitted  him.  to  escape;  and  finally  succeeded  in  procuring  from  Eli/.a- 
i  ecus  for  Comie's  army,  lie  remained*  some  years  in  England  occupied  ia 
streiigihening  the  Protestant  cause  at  the  English  court,  by  his  writings,  and  by  material 
aid.  In  1584-88  he  was  member  of  the  two  royal  political  councils  of  Montauban  and 
La  I!  .'d  remained  chief  counselor  of  Henry  III.  until  his  assassination.  He 

then  served  llcniy  IV.,  and  was  by  him  made  councilor  of  state  and  engaged  in  delicate 
ncgo'i -i:ion<.  When  the  king  abjured  Protestantism  Mornay  broke  with  him,  and  pub- 
an  '  -say  on  the  ins  itution  of  the  eucharist,  in  which  he  shews  the  mass  to  be 
eon  i  'inued  by  the  New  Testament  and  the  fathers  of  the  church.  It  brought  upon  his 
.MI  of  invective  from  all  sid".s.  but  tlie  answers  published  only  served  to  cause 
the  m, re  universal  reading  of  the  heretical  tract.  Challenged  by  Du  Perron  bishop  of 
Evreiix.  to  maintain  the  truth  of  some  of  its  statements  in  open  di.-cu^sion,  he  accepted, 
and  was  caughl  t;i  a  trap  carefully  prepared  to  show  some  of  his  statements  false.  This 
was  May  4.  lo'l'J.  Henry  IV.  was  glad  to  be  sustained  in  his  treachery  to  old  Protestant 
frie:uls"l)y  the  apparent"  defeat  of  their  ablest  champion,  and  Mornay  was  retired  from 
public  life  until  1617,  when  he  appeared  in  an  assembly  of  noiables  at  Rouen,  and 
again  in  1620  in  efforts  to  bring  conciliation  between  insurgent  Huguenots  and  the 
government  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  soon  after  retired  to  his  chateau  to  die.  By  the 
Catholics  he  was  called  the  pope  of  the  Huguenots.  In  controversial  writings  he  was 
proliii.1,  .scholarly,  and  brilliant. 

MORNING  GLORY.     See  CONVOLVULUS,  ante. 

MORNY.  CHARLES  AUGUSTE  Louis  JOSEPH,  Comte  de,  a  French  statesman,  of  the 
second  empire,  regarding  whose  parentage  the  biographical  dictionaries  published  under 
imperial  censorship  are  strangely  silent.  It  is,  however,  universally  believed  that  he 
wa--  the  son  of  queen  Hortense  and  of  the  comte  de  Flahault,  and  consequently  half- 
brother  of  Louis  Napoleon.  He  was  born  in  Paris,  Oct.  20.  1811.  The  comte  de 
Moray,  a  French  nobleman  resident  in  Mauritius,  received  800,000  francs  to  adopt  him 
as  his  son;  but  he  was  educated  by  his  "grandmother,"  Madame  de  Flahault;  and 
queen  Ilorten-'.e  left  him  at  her  death,  in  1837,  an  annuity  of  40,000  francs.  Moray 
entered  the  army  in  1832  as  a  sub-lieut.  and  is  said  to  have  shown  at  this  early 
period  a  predilection  for  metaphysics  and"  theology,  which  is  indeed  sufficiently  surpris- 
ing, if  true,  considering  his  subsequent  thirst  for  material  gratifications.  He  served 
with  some  distinction  in  Algeria;  but  he  soon  abandoned  a  military  life,  and  in  1838 
IU:M!.>  his  debut  in  the  world  of  industry  as  a  manufacturer  of  beet-root  sugar,  and  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  oa  the  subject.  Ever  after  that  time,  he  was  mixed  up  in  all  sorts  of 
commercial  and  financial  speculations — railway  companies,  canal  companies,  French  and 
foreign  mining  companies,  credit  societies,  industrial  enterprises.  ete>  Chosen  a  deputy 
in  1812,  he  quickly  attained  a  prominent  position  on  account  of  his  apti'ude  for  dealing 
with  financial  questions;  but  events  showed  that  he  was  not  free  from  the  reckless 
spirit  of  an  adventurer,  and  his  daring  at  times  excited  a  suspicion  of  enormous  swind- 
ling somewhere.  After  the  revolution  of  1818,  he  became  attached  to  the  cause  of  his 
half -brother,  and  was  the  le:>dei  of  the  subtle  and  treasonable  policy  of  the  Elysee.  He 
took  a  promin 'nl  pin  in  the  wnp  d'etat.  His  role  was  to  exhibit  sang-froid,  and  to 
throw  the  republican  leaders  off  their  guard.  Nor  did  he  fail  of  success.  He  passed 
the  evening  of  Dec.  1  at  the  Opera-  Comique,  and  yet,  by  six  o'clock  next  morning  the 
deed  was  done,  and  Moray  was  minister  of  the  Interior.  In  1S54  he  became  president 
of  the  Corp*  Lef/idutif.  and  was  ambassador  to  Russia  during  1856-57,  where  he  married 
the  rich  and  handsome  princess  Trubetskoi.  The  result  of  his  Russian  mission  was  the 
establishment  of  intimate  political  relations  between  the  two  governments,  and  a 
commercial  treaty  advantageous  to  both  countries.  He  died  May,  1865. 

MOEOCCO,  or  MAROCCO,  called  by  the  natives  Maglirih-el-Aksa,  "the  extreme  west," 
or  briefly  Maghrib,  an  empire  or  sultanate  in  the  n.w.  of  Africa,  is  bounded  on  the  e.  by 
Algeria,  on  the  n.  and  w.  by  the  Mediterranean  sea  and  Atlantic  ocean,  and  on  the  s.  by 
a  line  which  runs  from  cape  Nun  (hit.  28a  45  43'  n.),  in  an  easterly  direction  through  the 
Sahara  to  the  Algerian  frontier  in  long.  2°  east.  At  the  present  day,  Morocco  includes  the 
three  former  kingdoms  of  Maghrib,  Fez,  and  Tafilelet,  and  contains  about  260,000  Eng- 
lish sqm.,  with  a  population  of  Which  the  estimates  vary  from  2,500.000  to  8,000,000. 
The  country  is  generally  mountainous,  the  Atlas  (q.v.)  range  traversing  it  in  several 
parallel  chains  from  s.w.  to  n.e.,  and  sending  out  numerous  spurs  to  both  the  coast-coun- 
try and  the  desert.  Therp  are,  however,  many  level  tracts  throughout  Morocco,  especially 
at  its  western  and  eastern  extremities,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  desert.  The  central 
range  of  the  Atlas  forms  the  water-shed  separating  the  streams  which  flow  into  the 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  from  those  which  run  southward  to  the  desert.  The  former 
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rivers  have  the  shorter  course  and  less  volume,  but  they  are  perennial;  while  the  latter 
b"e»mc  dry  hi  summer,  and  even  \vhcn  running  are  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  Sahara.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Muluya,  with  its  tributary  the  Sharef.  which  drains  the  n.e.  of  the 
country,  and  falls  into  the  .Mediterranean  alter  a  course  of  400  in;  the  Kos.  <><>m-u- 
beg,  B;i-I'cgreb,  TeiiMt't.  Suse,  and  Assaker,  the  last  fonning  for  part  of  its  c<>ur.-e  'he 
southern  boundary  of  Morocco,  drain  the  central  and  western  districts,  and  fall  into  the 
Atlantic;  the  Draiia,  Fileli.  Zi/..  and  Gir,  irrigate  I  lie  dry  plains  of  Tatildet,  and  the  tirst- 
inentioned  then  enijities  itself  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  subsequent  courses  of  the 
other  three  rivers  are  not  yet  well  ascertained. 

The  I'lliiin!,'  bet  ween  the  central  range  of  Atlas  and  the  sea  is  temperate,  the  (her 

nioni:-icr  seldom  falling  lower  than  40'  F.,  or  rising  above  90    P..  owing  partly  to  the 

ating  influence  of  the  sea  breeze,  and  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  mountains  from 

the  scorching  winds  of  the  desert;   but-  in  the  s.e.  districts,  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are 

said  to  prevail,  and  rain  is  there  unknown. 

'Among  the  "hief  products  of  the  country  are  wheat,  barley,  rice,  maize,  durra,  and 
sugar-cane;  and  among  fruits,  the  rig,  pomegranate,  lemon,  orange,  and  date  are  com- 
mon; while  cotton,  tobacco,  hemp,  etc.,  are  largely  produced  both  for  home  use  and 
export.  Morocco  is  supposed  to  be  rich  in  mineral  treasures;  plentiful  supplies  of  copper 
are  obtained  at  Teseleght,  near  the  source  of  the  Assaker,  and  gold  and  silver  occur  in 
several  places.  Iron,  antimony,  lead,  tin,  and  rock-salt,  the  la.-t  three  in  considerable 
quantity,  are  also  found.  Owing  to  the  character  of  the  country  and  its  thin  population 
(35  to  the  English  sq.ni.),  Morocco  is  much  infested  with  wild  animals.  Lions,  panthers, 
hyenas,  wild  hoars,  and  various  kinds  of  deer,  ga/elles,  etc.,  abound  in  suitable  localities, 
and  occasional  devastations  are  committed  by  locusts.  Ostriches  are  found  in  Tafilelet. 
The  Moorish  horses,  formerly  so  famous,  are  now  much  degenerated.  The  In-ceding  of 
sheep,  oxen,  goats,  camels,  mules,  and  asses  forms  an  important  item  of  national  indus- 
try. Oxen  and  bulls  are  chiefly  employed  in  field  labor. 

The  inhabitants,  like  those  of  Barbary  in  general,  consist  of  Moors,  Berbers,  Arabs, 
Negroes,  and  Jews,  with  various  intermixtures  between  these  races.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  belong  to  the  race  commonly  calied  Moors,  the  remaining  third 
consisting  mainly  of  Berbers  or  Amaziyehs  (including  the  Berbers  of  the  Rift'  coast,  and 
the  Shelluhs  of  the  Great  Atlas);  Jews,  estimated  at  340,000;  and  negroes.  Very  few 
Europeans  reside  in  Morocco.  The  state  of  civilization  is  very  low,  and  many  of  the 
Amaziyehs  are  complete  savages.  Excepting  the  Jews  and  the  few  Europeans,  the 
whole  population  is  Mohammedan.  Negroes  are  brought  into  the  country  as  slaves  from 
Sudan. 

Morocco  is  divided  into  four  territories — Fez,  Morocco,  Suse,  and  Tafiielet.  For  con- 
venience of  administration,  the  empire  is  subdivided  into  33  governments  or  districts 
("  ammala"),  each  under  the  superintendence  of  a  "  caid,"  whose  chief  duty  it  is  to  col- 
lect the  imposts;  but  the  semi-independent  tribes  arc  ruled  by  their  own  chiefs,  and 
scarcely  acknowledge  tlyj  authority  of  the  sultan.  The  government  is  purely  despotic, 
and  in 'the  absence  of  written  laws,  the  will  of  the  sultan  and  his  subordinates  decides 
everything.  The  public  officials  eke  out  their  allowances  l)V  practicing  extortion  on 
those  under  their  charge,  and  are  in  turn  plundered  by  their  superiors.  The  sovereign 
of  Morocco,  called  by  Europeans  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  is  known  among  his  subjects 
as  sultan,  and  assumes  the  titles  of  emtr^ul  wV///--//m,  or  "prince  of  the  believers,"  and 
kluiUfeh-allah-fichalkihi,  or  "vicegerent  of  God  upon  earth."  The  tille  is  hereditary  in 
the  male  line,  but  does  not  necessarily  descend  to  the  eldest  son. 

Education  consists  in  learning  to  read,  write,  and  recite  portions  of  the  Koran,  and 
this  quantum  of  education  is  pretty  generally  diffused  among  the  people,  but  the  art  of 
printing  is  unknown,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  are  at  a  very  low  ebb. 

The  only  industrial  arts  prosecuted  to  any  considerable  extent  :r  3  l!;e  manufactures  of 
caps,  fine  silks,  and  leather.  In  the  production  of  this  last,  the  Moors  far  surpass  Euro- 
peans, and  are  able  to  render  any  kind  of  leather  extremely  soft  and  white,  by  the  use, 
it  is  said,  of  two  species  of  plants  found  in  the  country,  and  unknown  to  Europ- 
Tliev  also  excel  in  the  production  of  brilliant  colors  in  leather.  The  yellow  leather  is 
made  in  Morocco  proper,  the  green  in  Tafilelet.  and  the  red  in  Fez.  There  is  an  impor- 
tant caravan  trade  between  Morocco  and  Sudan,  and  also  with  Mecca  mid  the  Levant. 
The  principal  exports  are  wool,  hides,  grain,  cattle  and  sheep,  leather,  salt,  etc.:  ar.it  the 
imports,  cotton,  linen,  and  muslin  goods,  sugar,  tea.  coffee,  hardware,  gold  dust,  indigo, 
ivory,  etc.  Mules,  horses,  and  camels  form  the  internal  means  of  transport.  Much  of 
the  Arabian  trade  is  carried  on  by  coasting  vessels  between  Tangier  and  Egypt,  as  the 
carriage  across  the  desert  is  very  costly.  At  the  present  time,  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
trade  of  Morocco  is  in  the  hands' of  British  merchants. 

The  army  consists  of  between  20,000  and  30.000  men,  of  whom  one-half  are  negroes; 
there  is  also  a  sort  of  militia,  amounting  to  80,000  or  100,000  men.  which  is  occasionally 
called  out.  The  navy  is  now  insignificant;  but  in  former  times,  especially  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries,  it  was  very  formidable  to  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  and  was 
chiefly  occupied  in  piratical  expeditions.  See  RIFF. 

The  history  of  Morocco  is,  generally  speaking,  similar  to  that  of  the  rest  of  Barbnry 
(q.v.)  down  to  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  About  that  time,  it  was  formed  into  a 
monarchy,  and,  notwithstanding  internal  divisions,  enjoyed  considerable  prosperity,  and 
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the  confines  of  the  empire  were  extended  as  far  south  as  Timbuctoo.  This  empire  fc-11  to 
pieces,  aud  was  succcedi-d  in  1647  hv  that  of  tlie  sherifs  of  Tafilelet,  who  conquered  both 
Morocco  proper  and  Fez,  and  united  the  whole  country  under  one  government.  This  is 
the  present  ruling  dynasty.  In  the  middle  of  the  17th  c.  the  empire  of  Morocco 
embraced  part  of  the  present  province  of  Algeria,  and  extended  south  as  far  as  Guinea, 
where  it  came  into  collision  with  the  Portuguese  settlements.  Since  the  commencement 
of  the  19th  c.  the  rebellions  of  the  wild  mountain  tribes,  the  disturbances  in  Algeria, 
and  difficulties  with  foreign  states,  caused  by  the  aggressions  of  the  Riff  pirates,  have 
greatly  retarded  the  well-conceived  measures  of  the  various  rulers  for  the  development 
of  the  resources  and  increase  in  civilization  of  Morocco.  In  1814  the  slavery  of  Chris- 
tians was  abolished;  and  in  1817  piracy  was  prohibited  throughout  Morocco.  In  1844 
Morocco  took  part  in  the  war  of  Abd-el-Kader  against  the  French, 'in  the  course  of 
which  Tangier  was  bombarded  and  Mogadore  occupied;  but  peace  was  concluded  in  the 
same  year.  In  1851  and  1856  complications  took  place  with  France  concerning  some 
French  vessels  which  had  been  plundered  bv  the  Riff  pirates,  but  in  each  case  compensa- 
tion was  given  by  the  sultan.  In  1859  the  Spanish  government,  smarting  under  a  series 
of  similar  outrages,  demanded  compensation,  and  also  an  apology  for  an  insult  to  the 
Spanish  flag  at  Ueuta;  and  on  the  sultan's  disclaiming  all  responsibility  for  these  acts, 
war  was  declared  by  Spain,  Oct.  22,  1859,  and  a  large  force  under  marshal  O'Donnell 
invaded  Morocco.  Two  battles  were  fought,  several  ports  were  bombarded,  and  Tetuan 
taken,  and  on  Mar.  25,  1800,  the  sultan  yielded.  A  treat}'  was  accordingly  signed, 
April  27,  1860.  by  which  the  sultan  ceded  some  portions  of  hfs  territory,  paid  20,000,000 
piastres  towards  the  expense  of  the  war,  and  granted  several  commercial  privileges  to 
Spanish  merchants. 

MOROCCO  (Arab.  MarakasiK),  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  the  same  name,  is  situated 
in  the  s.w.  of  the  country,  four  miles  s.  of  the  river  Tensift,  and  at  the  n.  end  of  an 
extensive  and  fertile  plain.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  lime-and-carth  wall  thirty  feet 
high.  The  town  is  ill  built,  the  streets  narrow,  irregular,  and  unpaved;  the  houses, 
generally  built  of  the  same  materials  as  the  wall,  are  one  sfory  high,  with  flat  roofs,  and 
narrow  openings  instead  of  windows.  A  large  portion  of  the  space  within  the  walls  is 
occupied  with  gardens,  open  areas,  and  market-places.  In  the  bazaar  and  market-place 
a  large  miscellaneous  trade  is  carried  on.  Morocco  possesses  twenty  mosques,  of  which 
six  are  remarkable  for  their  size  and  elegance.  There  are  several  tanning  and  leather- 
dyeing  establishments,  some  of  them  of  great  extent.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
about  60,000. 

On  the  s.  of  the  city,  outside  the  walls,  stands  a  palace  of  the  sultan  of  Morocco, 
occupying  a  space  of  about  180  acres. 

Morocco  was  founded  in  1072,  and  reached  the  summit  of  its  prosperity  in  the  13th  c.., 
when  it  contained  more  than  700,000  inhabitants,  since  which  time  it  has  been  rapidly 
decaying.  It  is  now  half  in  ruins. 

MOROCCO  LEATHER.     See  LEATHER,  ante. 

MORON',  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Seville,  and  thirty-seven  m.  s.e.  of  the 
city  of  that  name,  on  the  Guadeira.  It  is  built  on  irregular  acclivities,  and  contains  the 
remains  of  a  once  almost  impregnable  castle,  erected  bv  the  Moors  on  Roman  founda- 
tions. The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  culture  and  preparation  of  olive  oil.  Pop. 
9,000. 

MORPETH,  a  market-town  and  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  of  England,  in 
Northumberland,  is  situated  on  the  Wnnsbeck,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Newcastle.  Of 
the  principal  buildings,  the  parish  church  dates  from  the  14th  c. ;  the  free  grammar 
-f  liool  of  Edward  VI.,  founded  in  1552,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  £650  a  year; 
ihe  town-hall  was  erected  by  Sir  John  Yanbrugh.  Flannel  is  manufactured;  brewing. 
Trailing,  and  tanning  are  carried  on,  and  iron-foundries  and  corn-mills  are  in  operation. 
Morpeth  returns  two  members  to  the  house  of  commons.  The  pop.  of  the  parliament- 
ary borough  in  1871  was  30.239. 

MORPHEUS  (literally,  the  "  sh.iper  "  or  "fashioner  "),  in  the  classic  mythology,  the  son 
of  Somnus.  (Sleep),  because  he  shapes  or  moulds  the  dreams  that  visit  the  sleeper.  He  is 
first  mentioned  by  Ovid,  and  is  represented  as  an  old  man  with  wings,  pouring  somnifer- 
ous vapor  out  of  a  horn, 

MORPHIA(C?4H19NO?-f-2  Aq)  derives  its  name  from  Morpheus,  in  allusion  to  its 
narcotic  properties.  It  is  the  most  important  of  the  alkaloids  existing  in  opium,  of 
which  it  constitutes  from  one-eighth  to  one-sixteenth  by  weight.  It  occurs  in  combination 
with  meconic.  and  sometimes  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  Obtained  in  short  rectangular 
prisms,  containing  two  equivalents  of  water  of  crystallization,  which  are  expelled  at  a 
gentle  heat,  when  the  morphia  melts  into  a  resinoid  substance.  Morphia  is  soluble  in  about 
1,000  parts  of  cold  and  in  400  of  boiling  water;  boiling  alcohol  dissolves  it  freely,  but  it 
is  insoluble  in  ether  and  chloroform.  Its  solutions  have  a  bitter  taste,  and  change  the 
yellow  color  of  turmeric  paper  to  brown.  Morphia  is  not  so  easily  detected  in  cases  of 
poisoning  by  opium  as  meconic  acid  (q.v.).  The  following  are  the  ordinary  tests  for  it: 
Concentrated  nitric  acid,  when  applied  to  a  crystal  either  of  morphia  or  of  one  of  its  sails, 
produces  an  orange  color.  A  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  colors  it  greca 
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When  it  is  mixed  with  iodic  acid,  iodine  is  liberated;  which  niny  be  recognized  by  its 
brown  color  nnd  by  the  well  -known  starch-tost.  A  neutral  solution  of  perchloric:*'  of 
iron  produces  a  beautiful  blue  color. 

Morphia  is  the  otiiv  opium-alkaloid  wind)  is  soluble  in  lime-water,  and  this  property 
affords  ore  t,f  the  best  means  o!' extracting  it.  A  watery  infusion  of  opium  is  i- 
with  milk  of  lime,  tillered,  mixed  with  powdered  sal-ammoniac,  and  again  boiled.  By 
this  mean-  the  lime  is  converted  into  the  hydroch!orate(or,  more  correctly,  into  chloride 
of  calcium),  the  ammonia  is  volatilized  by  the  heat,  while  the  morphia  is  precipitated  in 
a  crude  form,  which  admits  of  ea.-y  purification. 

.Morphia  combines  with  acids  to  form  crystallizable  salts,  which  arc  readily  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Of  these,  the  hydrocklvl'ate  (muriate) toad  the  acetate,  especially 
the  former,  are  much  used  in  medicine. 

The  therapeutic  uses  of  morphia  and  its  salts  are  very  similar  to  tlio-^e  of  opium  (q.v.); 
but  the  preparations  of  morphia  are  preferable  to  opium  and  laudanum  in  bring  less 
liable  to  occasion  nausea  and  headache.  The  ordinary  do-e  of  morphia,  or  its  hydro- 
chlorate  or  acetate,  when  given  to  an  adult  to  allay  pain  or  induce  sleep,  ranges  from  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  to  half  a  grain. 

MORPHOLOGY.     See  M»  TAMOKPHOSIS  OF  ORGANS. 
MORPHOLOGY,  ANIMAL.     Sec-  METAMORPHOSIS  OF  ANIMALS. 

MORPIIY.  PATL  CirARLF.s.  1).  New  Orleans,  1S22;  educated  at  St.  Joseph's  college. 
While  slill  a  boy  he  developed  remarkable  .-kill  in  the  game  of  chess,  and  soon  became 
enthusiastic;  concerning  it,  and  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  this  amusement,  which  was 
to  him  a  serious  study.  He  speedily  became  so  proficient  as  to  defeat  witli  ease  the 
players  of  his  native  city,  and  his  remarkable  skill  began  to  attract  general  attention 
among  chess-players  throughout  the  coumry.  In  1S57  the  first  chess  congre.-s  was 
organized  in  New  York,  and  Morphy,  being  specially  invited  to  attend,  played  daily  at 
the  rooms  of  the  congress,  which  were  crowded  by  persons  interested  in  chess,  who  were 
astonished  at  his  remarkable  facility  in  this  difficult  game.  He  defeated  with  ease  such 
players  as  Paulsen,  Fiske,  Marasche,  Lichtenhein,  Thompson,  Mcade,  and  others,  the 
leading  chess  amateurs  of  the  country;  and  in  1858  made  his  first  public  exhibition  of 
those  astounding  lours  deforce,  blindfold  games,  as  to  which  he  had  but  one  equal  com- 
petitor, Paul.seu,  who  was,  however,  a%r  inferior  player  before  the  board.  In  the  same 
year  he  visited  London,  where  heplay?d  with  Lowenthal.  winning  a  majority  of  games. 
He  attended,  at  Birmingham,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  chess  association,  where 
he  played  eight  games  at  once  without  the  board,  defeating  his  opponents  in  six  of  them. 
In  Paris  he  played  at  the  celebrated  chess  resort,  the  an\<  He  In.  regence,  and  defeated  the 
great  French  players,  Riviere,  Laroche,  Jowmand,  and  Devinck:  beat  Harwitz  five 
games  out  of  seven,  losing  one  and  drawing  one;  and  out  Of  eleven  games  played  with 
Anderson,  the  German  champion,  beat  seven  and  drew  two.  He  remained  abroad 
until  the  spring  of  1859,  exhibiting  his  remarkable  powers  with  and  without  the  board, 
aid  on  his  return  to  the  United  States,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  Orleans,  where 
he  has  continued  to  reside,  practicing,  however,  but  little.  He  greatly  injured  his 
health  by  the  strain  upon  his  mental  faculties,  occasioned  chiefly  by  his  blindfold  playing, 
an  I  was  forced  at  last  to  give  up  clicks  altogether,  and  never  quite  recovered  his  mental 
condition. 

MORRELL,  WILLIAM,  b.  England;  came  to  Massachusetts  bay  with  captain  Robert 
Gorges,  in  1633.  He  spent  a  year  in  the  Plymouth  colony,  and  on  his  return  to  England 
published  a  Latin  and  English  poem,  called  JVora  AinjUn,  suggested  by  his  observations 
in  America.  It  has  been  republished  by  the  Massachusetts  historical  .society.  Little  is 
known  of  his  life,  except  that  he  was  a  clergyman. 

MORRILL,  DAVID  LAWRENCK,  LL.D.,  1772-1849,  b.  K  H. ;  at  first  a  physician, 
then  a  Congregational  pastor  at  Goffstown.  In  1807  he  resumed  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, from  which  he  retired  in  1830.  lie  served  for  a  -number  of  terms  in  the  New 
Hampshire  legislature,  of  which  he  was  chosen  speaker  in  1^16  and  in  18^  he  was 
president  of  the  state  senate.  In  1817  he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator,  and  on  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term,  was  elected  governor. 

MORRILL,  JUSTIN  S..  b.  Vt,,  1810:  a  merchant,  and  afterwards  a  farmer.  He  was  a 
member  of  congress  from  Vermont,  from  1855  to  1S67.  During  much  of  this  period 
he  was  chairman  of  the  ways  nnd  means  committee,  and  had  an  important  part  in  the 
economical  and  rhnncial  legislation  that  came  before  congress.  He  is  the  author  of 
the  famous  Morrill  tariff  of  1881,  and  a  strong  advocate  of  protection.  He  was  elected 
I  .  8.  senator  in  1867,  and  has  been  twice  re-elected. 

MORRILL,  Lor  M  ,  b.  Me.,  1813;  prnduated  nt  Waterville  college  (now  Colby 
university);  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839.  In  1854  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Maine  legislature;  two  years  later,  president  of  the  state  senate,  and  in  1858-60, 
governor.  From  1861-76  he  was  a  U.  S.  senator,  an  office  he  resigned  to  accept  the 
appointment  of  secretary  of  the  treasury,  June  21,  1876.  After  serving  until  the  com- 
pletion of  president  Grant's  administration,  he  received  the  appointment  of  collector  of 
customs  at  Portland,  Me. 


0  0  '^  Morphology. 

•*•••"-'  Morris. 

MORRIS,  a  co.  in  e.  central  Kansas;  700  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  9,266—8,243  of  American 
birth.  The  surface  is  level  and  generally  fertile.  Most  of  it  is  prairie,  and  in  the  w. 
portion  there  is  little  or  no  timber.  It  is  watered  by  the  Osage  river,  and  numerous 
small  tributaries  of  the  Kansas  river.  Limestone  is  found  in  some  parts.  The  principal 
productions  are  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  hay.  and  cattle.  It  is  on  tho 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas  railroad.  Co.  seat,  Council  Grove. 

MORRIS,  a  eo.  in  n.  New  Jersey,  bounded  on  the  n.e.  by  the  Pequannock  river,  on 
the  e.  and  s.e.  by  the  Pussaic  river,  and  on  the  n.w.  by  the  Musconetcong;  650  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '70,  43,137 — 34,530  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  crossed  by  c, 
number  of  ridges,  of  which  one  of  the  highest,  Schooley's  mountain,  is  a  summer  resort. 
A  large  portion  is  heavily  wooded  with  hickory,  oak,  and  chestnut.  Thereare  a  number 
of  iron  mines,  and  zinc,  copper,  and  manganese  are  found.  Marble,  limestone,  and  sand- 
stone abound.  The  principal  agricultural  products  are  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye, 
buckwheat,  and  potatoes.  Large  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  iron 
mines,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  nails,  and  rolled  and  forged  iron.  Among  the  other 
articles  manufactured  are  woolen  and  cotton  goods,  carriages  and  wagons,  sashes  and 
blinds,  paper,  arid  brick.  There  are  a  number  of  flour-mills,  saw-mills,  machine-shops, 
and  distilleries.  It  is  on  the  Morris  and  Essex  railroad,  and  the  Morris  canal.  Co.  seat, 
Hometown. 

MORRIS,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Texas,  s.  of  the  Sulphur  Fork  of  the  Red  river.  The  surface 
Js  diversified,  and  heavily  timbered  with  oak,  hickory,  ash,  and  cypress.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  but  not  much  cultivated.  The  county  has  lately  been  set  off,  and  has  not  yet  be- 
come thickly  .settled.  Co.  seat,  Daiugerfield. 

MORRIS,  a  city  and  the  co.  seat  of  Grundy  co.,  111.,  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Illinois 
river,  and  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  and  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific 
railroad;  pop.  '70,  3,138.  It  has  a  high-school,  2  newspapers,  2  national  banks,  and  7 
churches.  SSt.  Angela's  academy,  for  the  higher  instruction  of  women,  is  here,  a  Roman 
Catholic  institution,  established  in  1857.  The  city  is  the  center  of  a  considerable  trade 
in  grain.  There  are  mines  of  bituminous  coal,  and  flcuring  mills.  Agricultural  imple- 
ments and  furniture  are  also  made. 

MORRIS,  CHARLES,  1784-1856;  b.  Conn.;  entered  the  navy  in  1799.  He  was  at- 
tached to  the  American  squadron  in  the  war  with  Tripolis,  and  was  made  iieut.  in 
1807.  In  the  war  of  1812  he  was  first  Iieut.  of  the  Constitution,  and  was  dangerously 
wounded  iii  the  engagement  between  that  frigate  and  the  Guerriere,  Aug.  19,  1813. 
Two  years  later,  in  command  of  the  Adams,  he  cruised  along  the  coast  in  search  of 
British  merchantmen.  He  was  attacked  on  the  Penobscot  river  by  a  superior  British 
force,  and  was  obliged  to  destroy  his  ship.  He  continued  in  the  service  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  holding  various  commands.  He  was  successively  chief  of  the  bureau  of  con- 
struction, inspector  of  ordnance,  and  from  1851  till  his  death  chief  of  the  ordnance 
bureau. 

MORRIS,  EDWARD  JOY,  b.  Philadelphia,  1815;  educated  at  Harvard;  elected  to  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  in  1841.  He  was  a  member  of  congress,  1843-45;  and  again, 
1857-61.  He  was  cJuirrw  d'affaires  at  Naples  1850-54,  and  minister  to  Turkey  1861-70. 
He  has  published  a  Tour  through  Turkey,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Arabia  Petrcea;  T/ie  Turkish 
Empire;  and  some  translations. 

MORRIS,  GEORGE  P.,  1802-64;  b.  Penn. ;  at  an  early  age  he  became  a  journalist 
in  New  York  city,  where  in  1823  he  established  The  Mirror,  a  literary  weekly  that  he 
continued  to  publish  until  1842,  when  he  united  with  N.  P.  Willis  in  publishing  The 
Nev)  Mirror  a  year  or  more,  and  then  The  Evening  Mirror.  These  publications  were  the 
representatives  of  the  best  literary,  dramatic,  and  artistic  interests  of  the  day,  having 
among  their  contributors  Bryant,  Halleck,  Poe,  Paulding,  Leggett,  Hoffman,  and  most  of 
the  well-known  literary  men  of  New  York.  In  1845  Mr.  Morris  originated  another 
journal,  The  Xutional  PretQ,  which  eventually  became  The  Home  Journal.  It  is  as  H 
song-writer,  however,  that  he  is  chiefly  remembered;  and  among  the  songs  which  made 
liis  name  familiar  may  be  mentioned  particularly:  Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree,  My 
Mother's  Bible,  We  were  Boys  Together,  and  A  Long  Time  Ago.  In  1853  he  published  T he 
Deserted  Bride,  and  other  Poems ;  and  also  during  the  same  year  he  edited,  with  Mr. 
Willis,  Prose  and  Poetry  of  Europe  and  America.  Another  of  his  successes  was  a  drama, 
Brier  Cliff,  which  was  played  forty  consecutive  nights  in  one  of  the  New  York 
theaters. 

.MORRIS,  GEORGE  SYLVESTER,  b.  Yt,,  1840;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college,  where 
he  was  afterwards  tutor.  After  spending  a  number  of  years  abroad,  in  the  study  of 
philosophy,  he  was  appointed,  in  1870,  professor  of  modern  languages,  and  literatim: 
in  the  university  of  Michigan.  He  published  a  translation  of  Ueberweg's  History  of 
Philosophy,  in  1871.  His  British  Thought  and  Thinkers  appeared  in  1880.  He  is  now 
connected  with  the  Johns-Hopkins  university  at  Baltimore. 

MORRIS,  GEORGE  U.,  1830-75;  b.  Mass. ;  entered  the  navy  in  1846,  and  was  Iieut,, 
in  command  of  the  Cumberland  when  she  was  sunk  by  the  Merrimack,  Mar.  8,  1862, 
on  which  occasion  his  cool  courage  gained  great  praise.     He  was  made  a  conamaader 
in  1866,  and  placed  on  the  retired  list 'in  1874.' 
U.  K.  X.— 15 
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MORRIS,  GOUVERTTEUR,  1753-1816;  b.  N.  Y. ;  educated  at.  Columbia,  then  known 
W  King's,  college;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1771.     He  was  known 
ns  a  writer  of  ability  while  still  in  his  teens;  and  certain  papers  by  him   on  finance  Avere 
highly   considered.       In   17?r>   he   was   sent    as   a  delegate  to  ihe  provincial    conv 
and  "was  one  of  the  committee  that  drafted  Hie  constitution  for  the  slate  of  New  York. 

Ifi  1777  he  was  a  member  of  the  Continental   congress,  and   of  the   committee   ,.,»pointed 
by  that  body  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  condition  of  Washington's  army,  ihen  at 

Valley  Forge.  He  was  appointed  by  Robert  Morris,  in  17.S1,  assistant  superintendent  of 
finance,  and  held  the  position  for  about  three  years,  when  he  entered  into  mercantile 
business,  lie  was  sent  by  Pennsylvania  as  a  delegate  to  the  c< institution;)]  convention  of 
1787,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  of  live  appointed  to  draft  the  constitution 
In  1791  lie  Ava^  sent  by  Washington  to  England  on  a  diplomatic  mission;  and  in  the 
following  y;-;ir  v.  as  named  minister  to  France,  where  he  remained  until  1794,  when  the 
French  government  requested  and  obtained  his  recall.  In  1800  he  was  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  senate  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York,  to  fill  out  an  unexpired  term. 
He  retired  from  public  life  after  he  had  completed  the  period  for  which  lie  was  elected. 
He,  is  said  to  have  been  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  remarkably  well  informed. 

MORRIS,  HENRY  W.,  1806-63,  b.  N.  Y. ;  entered  the  navy  in  1819,  and  was  made 
capt.  in  1856.  He  was  attached  to  the  African,  Brazilian,  and  Mediterranean  squad- 
rons successively,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  was  in  Washington  superin- 
tending the  construction  of  the  Pensacola.  He  succeeded  in  running  her  by  the  con- 
federate batteries  on  the  Potomac  early  in  1862,  and  reached  the  federal  blockading 
squadron  in  the  gulf  of  .Mexico.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  attacks  upon  forts 
,1  I?  ksnii  and  St.  Philip  at  New  Orleans,  after  the  capture  of  which  he  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  squadron  stationed  there. 

MORRIS,  JOHN  G.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  Penn.,  1803;  educated  at  Dickinson  college  and 
Princeton  theological  seminary.  From  1826  to  1859  he  was  pastor  of  Lutheran  churches 
in  Baltimore.  He  catalogued  the  books  in  the  Peabody  institute  at  Baltimore,  of  which 
he  was  the  first  librarian,  and  prepared  a  list  of  lepidoptera  found  in  the  United  States 
for  the  Smithsonian  institution.  He  has  edited  the  Lutlieran  Observer  and  other  period- 
icals, and  has  written  a  number  of  books:  Papular  Exposition  of  the  Gospels;  The  Life 
of  Catharine  de  Bora;  and  some  translations  from  the  German. 

MORRIS,  JOHN  THOMAS,  b.  India,  1825;  studied  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  completed  his  education  in  the  English  college 
at  Rome,  and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood.  After  passing  three  years  in  the  diocese 
of  Northampton  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  became  vice-rector  of  the  English  college. 
At  the  end  of  three  years  he  went  back  to  England,  where  he  was  appointed  canon 
residentiary  of  the  London  chapter.  He  also  acted  as  private  secretary  to  cardinal 
Wiseman,  and  his  successor,  cardinal  Manning.  In  1867  he  became  a  member  of  the 
society  of  Jesus.  Pie  was  for  a  time  rector  of  a  Jesuit  college  in  Malta,  and  is  now 
professor  of  canon  law  and  church  history  in  St.  Beuno's  college.  He  has  published  a 
Life  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury;  Condition  of  Catholics  uiider  Juine*  1.;  The  Trouble*  of 
our  Catholic  Forefathers,  3  series,;  The  Letter-books  of  Sir  Amias  Poulet;  and  Cardinal 
Wiseman's  Last  Illness. 

MORRIS,  L.  N.,  1800-46;  b.  New  York;  grandson  of  Lewis  (signer  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence);  educated  at  West  Point  military  academy,  graduating  in  1820. 
lie  was  occupied  in  garrison  and  frontier  duty  until  the  Avar  with  Mexico,  Avhen  he  Avent 
into  active  service,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battles  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma  and 
Palo  Alto.  He  Avas  killed  at  Monterey,  being,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  brevet  maj. 
and  capt.  of  the  3d  regiment,  U.  S.  infantry. 

MORRIS.  LEAVIS.  1671-1746;  b.  N.  Y. ;  son  of  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who  in  1072.  settled  where  Morrisania  now  is  on  a  farm  of  3,000  acres.  He 
ran  aAvay  from  home  when  a  lad,  and  visited  Virginia  and  the  West  Indies.  Returning 
he  studied  laAv,  and  at  the  age  of  21  was  a  JudfTC  of  the  superior  court  of  NCAV  Jersey,  a 
member  of  the  council,  and  afterward  member  of  the  assembly.  He  became  chief-jus- 
tice of  Xew  York  and  Ne\v  Jersey;  state  councilor,  1710-38;  acting  governor,  1731;  and 
governor  of  New  Jersey  m  1738,  retaining  the  office  until  his  death. 

MORRIS.  LKWIS.  1726-98:  b.  N.  Y. ;  educated  at  Yale  college,  where  he  graduated 
in  1746.  He  farmed  the  family  estate  at  Morrisania,  but  in  1786  sold  it  to  his  brother 
Gouverneur.  He  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  congress  of  1775;  and  on  the  close  of 
the  session  Avas  dispatched  on  a  mission  to  gain  the  adherence  of  the  Indians  in  the 
coming  struggle.  He  was  again  in  congress  in  1776,  and  WM^  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
declaration  of  independence.  His  property  was  seized  by  the  British,  and  the  family 
homestead  demolished  as  reprisal  for  this  act.  Mr.  Morris  Avas  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  state  of  NCAV  York  after  the  organization  of  the  state  government. 

MORRIS,  LEWIS  O  ,  d.  1804:  son  of  brevet  maj.  L.  X.  Moms;  was  a  second  lieut. 
in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  served  in  the  Avar  with  Mexho.  In  1861  he  Avas  in  command  of 
a  battery  stationed  in  Texas,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  though  summoned  to 
surrender  it  to  the  confederates,  refused  to  do  si.  In  1862  he  Avas  appointed  col.  of 
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the  118th  X.  Y.  volunteers;  and  shortly  after,  being  stationed  at  Washington,  his 
command  was  converted  into  a  heavy  artillery  .egim<  nt,  and  in  the  spring  of  1804  was 
uttaehcd  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac  and  participated  in  all  the  engagements  of  the 
::ampaigu.  He  commanded  a  hrigade  at  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  June  3,  1SG4,  where 
he  was  shot  at  the  head  of  his  men. 

MORRIS,    RICHARD,    LI..D.,   h.    England,    1833;    educated    at    St.    John's  college, 

Batlcrsea.  He  became  lecturer  on  the  English  language  and  literature  in  King's  college 
scliii:)!  in  1869,  and  took  holy  orders  in  1871.  Four  years  later  he  was  made  head- 
master of  tin1  royal  masonic  institution  for  boys  in  1875.  He  has  edited  a  number  of 
publications  for  the  early  English  text  society,  the  Chaucer  society,  and  the  philological 
society;  and  was  elected  president  of  the  latter  in  1874,  and  is  still  a  member  of  its 
council.  Besides  his  editions  of  early  English  works,  he  has  published  The  Etymology  of 
Xiiin.K,  1S57:  XIXI'/'HWIIS  <  if  Early  EityUnh.  1867;  Historical  outline*  of  English  Acci- 
dence, 1873:  K'ementary  Lessons  in  Historical  Euylish  Grammar,  1874;  and  Primer  of 
1875. 


MORRIS,  ROBERT,  1734-1808;  b.  in  Lancashire,  England;  received  a  common  school 
education  only;  was  brought  to  this  country  by  his  father,  and  when  about  15  years  old 
entered  the  counting-house  of  Charles  Willing,  a  Philadelphia  merchant,  and  continued 
-'i  the  firm  for  many  years,  gradually  rising  by  his  integrity  and  ability  until,  in  1754,  be 
.••a<  made  a  partner.  When  the  revolution  broke  out  he  hail  already  acquired  a  very 
large  fortune,  and  the  firm  was  second  to  none  in  the  state  in  the  extent  of  its  business. 
He  at  once  ardently  sided  with  the  patriot  party,  and  by  assenting  to  the  non-importation 
act,  1765.  sacrificed  great  trade  advantages  for  sake  of  principle.  In  1775  he  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  continental  congress,  and  was  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
though  he  had  opposed  its  adoption  as  ill-timed.  He  served  for  several  years  on  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  and  in  that  capacity  was  of  immense  assistance  to  the 
cause  not  only  by  his  sagacity  as  a  financier,  but  by  his  personal  credit.  More  than  once 
he  rescued  congress  from  a  seemingly  fatal  crisis  by  borrowing  money  on  his  own  name 
and  that  of  his  firm;  the  $1,500.000  which  enabled  "Washington  to  carry  out  his  last 
campaign  against  CornwalHs  was  raised  by  his  exertions  and  on  his  own  notes.  From 
1781  tc  1784  he  was  superintendent  of  finance  and  was  vested  with  complete  control 
over  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  country.  Here  again  he  several  times  used  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  man  of  great  wealth  to  rescue  the  treasury  from  embarrassment.  The  bank 
of  North  America  was  founded  in  Dec.,  1781,  with  a  capital  of  $400,000  and  was  of 
gre:it  use  ro  the  government.  The  looseness  of  the  confederated  bond  between  the  states 
and  the  gener,  !•  iK-veriy  of  the  people  rendered  the  financial  management  peculiarly  difft- 
cu'i  and  vexatious;  and  it  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  that,  in  1783,  Morris  resigned  his 
oUice.  Prc  >  "d  to  remain  he  reluctantly  continued  his  duties  until  the  end  of  1784,  when 
a  commission  was  appointed  to  examine  his  accounts,  and  he  issued  an  address,  explain- 
ing his  measures  and  promising  to  fulfill  all  obligations  undertaken  by  him  on  behalf  of 
the  government.  In  1786-87  he  was  influential  in  procuring  there-establishment  of  the 
N.jrth  American  bank,  the  charter  having  been  repealed.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1787,  and  was  afterward  U.  S.  senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
lie  was  more  than  once  offered  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  treasury,  but  refused  and 
suggested  the  name  of  Hamilton.  Unfortunate  land  speculations  proved  disastrous  to 
hl>  \vealth;  and  on  May  7,  1805,  the  man  who  had  controlled  the  finances  of  a  rising 
u.ition  and  by  his  personal  exertions  .saved  it  from  bankruptcy,  died  in  a  debtor's  prison. 

MORRIS,  ROBERT  HUNTER,  d.  1764;  son  of  governor  Lewis  Morris;  was  chief  -jus- 
tic;-  of  Xew  Jersey,  and  for  26  years  a  member  of  the  council.  In  1754  he  was  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  Pennsylvania,  and  held  the  office  two  years. 

MORRIS,  STAATS  LONG,  1728-1800;  b.  N.  Y.  ;  grandson  of  governor  Lewis.  He 
joined  the  British  army,  and  in  1756  held  the  rank  of  capt.  ;  w7is  made  lieut.col.  of 
the  89th  Highlanders,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Pondicheny  in  India  in  1761.  He 
was  hrig.gen.  in  1763;  married  the  duchess  of  Gordon;  was  a  member  of  parliament; 
promoted  to  maj.gen.  iu  1777,  and  to  gen.  in  1786;  in  1797  was  appointed  governor 
of  Quebec. 

MORRIS,  THOMAS,  1776-1844,  b.  Ya.;  removed  in  1800  to  Ohio,  where  he  began 
the  practice  of  law.  In  1809  he  became  an  associate  justice  of  the  state  supreme  court, 
After  a  service  of  several  terms  in  both  branches  of  the  state  legislature,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  U.  S.  senate.  Though  a  democrat,  lie  did  not  act  with  the  majority  of 
hi  •;  party,  but  was  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  defended  the  right  of  the 
opponents  of  slaverj-  to  have  their  petitions  considered  by  congress.  His  independent 
attitude  estranged  his  party,  and  lost  him  his  seat  at  the  next  election.  In  1844  he  w.-.s 
the  candidate  for  vice-president  on  the  "liberty"  ticket  with  James  G.  Birney.  His 
L;j'-  </  /id  Wriliiiyx  were  published  by  his  sou,  rev.  B.  F.  Morris,  in  1855. 

MORRIS,  THOMAS  A.,  B.B.,  1794-1874;  b.  Kanawha  co.,  Ya.  ;  was  licensed  as  a 
preacher  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  r-hurch  in  1814,  and  joined  the  Ohio  conference  in 
1816.  His  itinerant  labors  were  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  until  1834.  when  he 
was  elected  editor  of  the  Western  Christian  Advocate.  at  Cincinnati.  In  1836  he  was 
elected  bishop.  Ill  health  for  several  years  before  his  death  had  withdrawn  him  from 
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active  dutj'.     Tie  published  sketches  of  \Vi  »t/  /-/i  .Vr,'Aw//.s?«  and  some  sermons.      He  was 
distinguished  fur  excellent  judgment,  and  made  an  able  presiding  otlicer. 

MORRIS,  WILLIAM,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  contemporary  English  pods,  was 
b.  near  London  in  1884,  and  educated  as  a  painter.  In  18(53  he  associated  himself  with 
gome  others  to  found  an  establishment  for  designing  and  manufacturing  decorative  fur- 
niture, wall  paper,  stained  glass,  and  the  like,  and  has  since  been  actively  engaged  ID 
this  business.  His  chief  poems  are  '/'//.  Uefetltt  <;/'  Ijin-ncrcn •  (iNl^i,  Jason  (1&87),  1  he 
llirtldii  I'unxUxe  (1870),  Love  ix  Enough  (1878),  a  translation  of  Virgil's  ^Encid,  and 
Sigurd  the  Vvlsung  (1877).  lie  has  also  publislied  translations  from  the  Icelandic. 

MORRIS,  WILLIAM  WAI/TOX,  1801-65;  b.  N.  Y. ;  educated  at  West  Point.  He 
served,  with  distinction,  through  the  Seminolc  war,  and  was  with  gen.  Taylor  in  the 
Mexican  war.  lie  was  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  was  made  military 
governor  of  Puebla,  in  1847.  He  was  stationed  at  fort  Kearney,  Ncbra.-ka,  1833,  and  was 
in  command  of  fort  McIIemy,  Baltimore,  during  the  rebellion.  He  was  brevetted  maj. 
gen.  the  day  before  his  death. 

MORRISA  NIA,  a  village  of  New  York,  in  Westchester  co.,  on  the  New  York  and 
New  Haven  railway,  and  about  10  in.  n.  of  New  York.  It  lias  been  mostly  built  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  is  chiefly  occupied  bv  persons  doing  business  in  New  York. 
Pop.  '70,  19,609. 

MORRISANIA  (ante),  was  annexed  to  N.  Y.  co.  in  1874.  It  is  a  station  on  the  New 
York  and  Harlem  railroad,  and  connected  with  New  York  by  an  iron  draw-bridge.  It 
contains  numerous  schools  and  an  academy,  20  churches,  a  convent,  and  many  tine  resi- 
dences. It  has  had  a  rapid  growth. 

MORRIS-DANCE,  a  fantastic  dance,  commonly  practiced  in  the  middle  ages,  and  not 
yet  wholly  forgotten  in  England.  Its  origin  is  ascribed  to  the  Moors.  The  chief  per- 
former was  the  Iwibby-lunte,  so  called  from  the  light  frame  of  wickerwork  which  was 
fastened  round  his  body,  and  supplied  with  a  pasteboard  head  and  neck,  so  as  to  give 
him  the  appearance  of  a  man  on  horseback.  Bells  were  also  attached  to  his  ankles,  and 
the  great  art  consisted  in  so  moving  the  feet  as  to  produce  a  rude  kind  of  concord.  The 
other  principal  actors,  after  a  rude  fashion,  personified  the  characters  of  Maid  Marian, 
the  Queen  of  the  Ma}',  Robin  Hood.  Friar  Tuck,  the  Fool,  etc.;  and  the  performance 
was  accompanied  by  rude  music,  and  the  clashing  of  swords  and  staves,  and  was  the 
chief  amusement  at  parochial  festivals. 

MORRIS  ISLAND,  situated  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Charleston.  S.  C..  3A 
m.  long.  It  was  connected  with  the  very  first  overt  act  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  a 
batterv  at  Cumming's  Point,  the  northern  end  of  the  island,  being  concerned  in  the  capture 
of  fort  S»mter,  April  12-13, 1861.  It  was  made  one  of  the  line  of  defenses  of  Charleston, 
fort  Wagner  and  other  batteries  being  erected  upon  it,  and  proved  to  be  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  confederates.  Early  in  July,  1863.  the  union  forces  made  a  descent  on  the 
s.  extremity  of  the  island  and  effected  a  landing:  but  the  efforts  immediately  made  to 
capture  fort  Wagner  proved  unsuccessful.  It  having  been  concluded  to  reduce  this 
important  work  by  regular  siege,  parallels  were  opened  and  approaches  made,  beginning 
July  9.  with  the  first  parallel.  Five  parallels  were  established  between  that  date  and 
Aug.  26:  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  navy,  a  fierce  attack  was  opened  on  Sept.  5, 
under  cover  of  which  the  approaches  were  pushed  forward,  and  on  Sept,  6  the  fort  was 
evacuated.  The  island  was  now  employed  in  the  siege  of  Charleston  by  the  union 
forces,  by  placintr  powerful  ordnance  of  long  range  on  the  n.  end  of  the  island,  and 
using  these  effectually  to  throw  projectiles  into  the  city,  4  m.  distant. 

MORRISON,  a  co.  in  central  Minnesota,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  Mississippi  river, 
on  the  n,  by  the  Crow  Wing  river,  drained  by  the  Platte  and  'Swan  rivers  and  other 
streams:  1175  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '70,  1681 — 1113 'of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  largely 
prairie,  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  produces  large  crops  of 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  grass,  and  potatoes.  Co.  seat.  Little  Falls. 

MORRISON,  a  t.  in  Illinois,  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroad;  pop. '70, 
2.500.  It  is  pleasantly  located  on  Rock  creek,  and  is  the  scat  of  Whiteside  co.,  124  m. 
from  Chicago  and  14  m.  e.  of  Clinton,  Iowa.  It  contains  a  court-house,  7  churches,  a 
national  bank,  and  &  weekly  newspapers,  and  derives  its  importance  mainly  from  the 
rich  agricultural  and  stock-raising  country  surrounding  it.  The  leading  industries  are 
the  manufacture  of  carriages,  wagons,  and  agricultural  implements. 

MORRISON,  ROBERT,  D.D.,  the  founder  of  Protestant  missions  in  China,  was  b.  of 
Scottish  parentage  at  Morpeth.  in  Northumberland.  Jan.  5,  1782.  He  studied  at  one  of 
the  Independent  colleges,  and  1805  he  was  sent  to  Macao  and  Canton  by  ihe  London 
missionary  society,  to  learn  the  Chinese  language,  and  to  translate  the  Bible  into  it,  He 
reached  Canton  in  September,  1807,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  was  appointed  translator 
to  the  Kast  India  company's  factory  at  Canton.  By  the  year  1814  he  had  completed  the 
translation  and  printing  of  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.  Four  years  later,  by  the 
help  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Milne,  he  had  done  the  same  with  the  Old  Testament;  and 
in  ]S22  lie  completed  and  printed  his  great  C/ifiiw  Dictionary  at  an  expense  to  the  East 
India  company  of  £15,000.  In  1816  he  acted  as  interpreter  to  Lord  Amhurst.  In  1818 
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he  established  an  Anglo-Chinese  college  at  Malacca  for  English  and  Chinese  literature, 
and  fur  the  propagation  of  Christianity.  After  a  residence  of  17  years  in  China,  he 
returned  to  England  in  1824,  and  brought  with  him  a  collection  of  10,000  books  in  the 
Chinese  tongue.  In  1826  lie  returned  to  China.  In  1834  he  accompanied  Lord  Napier 
to  Canton  us  interpreter,  and  died  there  Aug.  1.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
lie  is  author  of  HorcB  Sthicai  (luond,  1812),  being  translations  from  the  popular  literature 
of  the  Chinese;  a  Chhu-xc.  Gritntinur  (Serampore,  1815),  and  Chinese  Miscellany  (1825).  In 
1839  his  widow  published  Mei/ivim  of  the  Lift  and  Labors  of  Robert  Morrison. 

MORRISON,  WILLIAM,  1785-1866,  b.  Canada;  was  apprenticed  to  the  New  York  fur 
company  in  180:2,  and  was  afterwards  admitted  as  a  partner.  During  the  twelve  years 
of  his  service  with  the  company,  he  explored  a  large  part  of  Wisconsin  and  the  north- 
west, and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  white  man  to  lind  the  source  of  the  Mississippi. 
From  1815  to  1826  he  managed  the  fur  business  of  John  Jacob  Astor. 

MOKRISTOWN,  a  village  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  Whippany  river,  and  the  Morris  and 
Essex  railway,  23  m.  w.  of  New  York,  on  an  elevated  plain,  commanding  a  fine  prospect. 
It  has  a  court-house,  2  banks,  8  churches,  and  several  literary  institutions.  Pop.  '70, 
5,074. 

MORRISTOWN  (ante),  a  t,  the  capital  of  Morris  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  Morris  and  Essex 
division  of  the  Del.,  Lack.,  and  Western  railroad,  32  m.  w.  by  n.  of  New  York.  It  was 
the  head-quarters  of  the  American  army  during  the  winters  of  1776-77  and  1779-80.  The 
traces  of  an  old  fort  still  exist  back  of  the  court-house,  and  the  house  occupied  by 
Washington,  having  long  remained  in  the  ownership  of  the  Ford  family,  is  now  the 
property  of  the  state,  and  has  been  made  a  depository  for  many  interesting  revolutionary 
relies.  The  town  is  built  on  a  plateau  which  affords  beautiful  views  of  the  surrounding 
valleys  and  hills.  As  originally  laid  out  there  was  a  common  in  the  center  that  was 
called  "  the  green,"  from  which  in  process  of  time  the  grass  disappeared.  After  many 
fruitless  efforts  to  improve  it,  a  satirical  effusion,  calling  it  "  an  invisible  green,"  led  to 
iis  being  inclosed  and  adorned.  It  now  contains  u  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
soldiers  who  gave  their  lives  to  the  defense  of  the  union.  The  town  and  its  environs 
furnish  pleasant  summer  residences  for  citizens  of  New  York,  and  homes  for  many 
whose  business  affairs  call  them  to  that  city  every  day.  Among  the  public  buildings  are 
a  handsome  court-house,  a  public  library  and  lecture  hall,  churches  of  different  denom- 
inations, two  of  them  Presbyterian,  the  first  of  which  is  venerable  among  the  older 
i  hurches  of  the  land,  and  the  second  admirable  in  the  beauty  of  its  modern  architecture, 
la  the  vicinity  is  the  new  state  asylum  for  the  insane,  having  one  of  the  largest  and 
lust  arranged  buildings  in  the  country.  Its  entire  length  is  1243  ft.,  and  its  greatest 
t.epth.  from  the  front  of  the  main  center  to  the  rear  of  the  extreme  wings,  542  ft.  It 
is  built  in  an  ornamental  style  of  architecture,  principally  of  light  granite  quarried  on 
the  spot.  It  has  accommodations  for  1000  patients,  and  its  grounds  contain  more  than 
400  acres.  Its  cost  was  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars. 

MORRISTOWN,  a  village  in  e.  Tennessee,  a  junction  of  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia, 
and  Georgia  railroad,  and  the  Cincinnati,  Cumberland  Gap,  and  Charleston;  pop.  '70, 
1000.  It  is  situated  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Holston  river,  and  is  the  seat  of  2  colleges, 
1  a  female  institute.  It  has  public  schools,  6  churches,  a  national  bank,  2  weekly  news- 
papers, and  3 hotels.  It  is  in  the  center  of  a  fertile  agricultural  district,  which  contains 
extensive  quarries  of  variegated  marble.  The  leading  industries  are  the  manufacture  of 
flour,  and  of  sashes,  doors,  and  blinds. 

MORROW,  a  co.  in  central  Ohio:  400  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  19,073—18,461  of  American 
birth.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile,  producing  good  crops  of  Indian 
corn,  oats  wheat,  and  fl::x.  Other  staples  are  wool  and  maple-sugar.  Much  of  the  sur- 
face is  covered  with  forests,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  sugar-maple  trees.  There  are 
freestone  and  sandstone  quarries.  Vernon  river,  Walnut  creek,  and  the  e.  fork  of  the 
Wholstone  river  flow  through  it.  It  is  on  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  and 
Indianapolis  railroad.  Co.  seat,  Mount  Gilead. 

MORROW,  JEREMIAH.  1771-1862,  b.  Penn. :  settled  in  the  northwest  territory  in 
2805.  lie  was  a  member  of  the  convention  in  1802  which  framed  a  constitution  for  the 
new  state  of  Ohio.  He  represented  that  state  in  the  lower  house  of  congress  1803-13.  and 
in  the  senate  1813-19.  He  was  elected  governor  in  1822,  and  served  till  1826.  Soon 
afterwards  he  became  commissioner  of  canals;  and  1841-43  he  was  again  in  congress. 

MORS.  the  largest  island  in  the  Lymfiord,  s.  of  Jutland,  in  the  kingdom  of  Den- 
mark. 24  m.  long.  11  m.  broad;  pop  6.000.  About  two-thirds  of  the  surface  is  a  high 
;  table-land,  with  fertile  soil:  the  remainder  comprises  bogs  and  marshes.  The  chief  town 
is  Nvekiobing,  on  the  e.  coast  of  the  island. 

MORSE,  EDWARD  SYLVESTER.  PH.D.,  b.  Me..  1838;  educated  at  the  Lawrence 
scientific  school  of  Harvard  university.  In  18,">9  he  became  an  officer  of  the  Cambridge 
museum  of  comparative  /.oology,  and  in  1867  he  was  elected  by  the  Boston  society  of 
natural  history  its  curator  of  mollusca.  He  has  been  professor  of  comparative  anatomy 
and  zoloogy  at  Bowdoin  college,  and  lecturer  on  zoology  at  Harvard.  He  is  an  officer 
of  the  Peabody  academy  at  Salem,  Mass.,  where  he  resides.  He  has  written  many 
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papers,  and  delivered  lectures  on  scientific  subjects,  and  has  published  An  Elementary 

'/'.-./••'   /!""/.  <>f  Zoology. 

MORSE,  JEDIDIAH,  D.D.,  1761-1826;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1783; 
in  1784  published  at  New  Haven  a  small  geography,  which  was  followed  by  a  scries 
of  geographies  and  gazetteers  of  the  United  Slates  From  materials  collected  by  tra- 
veling and  correspondence  with  J.  Belknap,  historian  of  New  Hampshire,  and  others. 
These  works  Were  very  popular  and  had  a  large  circulation.  They  were  published  in 
England,  and  translated  into  French  and  (German.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1785;  was 
t;itor  in  Vale  in  1786;  pastor  of  the  First  Church  (Congregational)  hi  Charlestown,  Mass. 
1789-1820.  At  the  close  of  his  pastorate,  having  re.-eived  a  commission  from  Mr. 
(.'alhoun,  secretary  of  war,  he  spent  two  winters  in  visiting  some  Indian  tribes,  of  which 
a  report  was  published  in  1822.  lie  was  editor  of  the  Pn/:"//i.</  180(5-11,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  Andover  theological  seminary,  lie  published,  besides  his  geographies,  .1 
Compendious  Hiatort/  of  yew  England;  AIUKI'X  of  the  American  Revolution;  An  .!/'/«.'/  to 
the  Public  on  the  Controversy  respecting  the  It-solution  in  Harvard  College;  and  several 
sermons  and  addresses.  In  1794  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Edinburgh.  Dr. 
Morse,  who  was  eminent  in  the  New  England  ministry,  was  much  engaged  in  religious 
controversy,  maintaining  the  old  evangelical  faith  in  New  England  againtthe  Unitarians. 

MORSE,  RICHARD  CAKY,  1795-1868;  son  of  Jedidiah;  b.  Charlestown,  Mass. ;  studied 
at  Phillips  academy.  Andover,  and  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1812.  After  graduat- 
ing, he  spent  a  year  in  New  Haven  as  an  amanuensis  in  the  family  of  president  D  wight; 
studied  theology  at  Andover  seminary;  entered  the  ministry  in  1817.  Convinced  that  he 
was  not  fitted  for  the  ministry  he  retired  from  it,  and  engaged  with  his  father  in  the  pre- 
paration of  liis  geographies;  ~in  1823  he  united  with  his  brother  Sidney  in  establishing 
the  New  York  O'M  rrer,  of  wyhich  he  was  associate  editor  and  proprietor  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  wrote  largely  for  its  columns,  especially  translations  from 
French  and  German.  In  1858  he  retired  from  active  life.  He  died  while  abroad  at  Kis- 
siugen,  Germany. 

MOUSE,  SAMUEL  FINLEY  BREESE,  LL.D.,  etc.,  American  artist  and  inventor,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  rev.  Jedidiah  Morse,  D.D.,  geographer,  and  was  b.  at  Charlestown.  Mass., 
April  27,  1791.  He  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1810,  and  visited  England 
with  the  American  painter,  Washington  Allston,  to  study  painting  with  him  an  1 
Benjamin  West.  In  1813  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Adelphi  society  of 
arts  for  his  first  effort  in  sculpture,  the  "Dying  Hercules."  Returning  to 
New  York  in  1815,  he  became  the  first  president  of  the  national  academy  of  de- 
sign, and  was  appointed  professor  of  the  arts  of  design  in  the  university  of  the  oil 
New  York.  He  did  not  give  his  entire  attention  to  art,  but  was  interested  in  chemistry, 
and  especially  in  electrical  and  galvanic  experiments;  and  on  a  voyage  from  Havre  lo 
New  York,  in  1832.  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  magnetic  telegraph,  which  he  exhibited  to 
congress  in  1837,  and  vainly  attempted  to  patent  in  England.  His  claims  to  priority  of 
invention  over  prof.  Wheatstoue  in  England  have  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
controversy.  See  TELEGRAPH.  He  struggled  on  with  scanty  means  until  184:},  when, 
as  he  had  almost  yielded  to  despair,  congress,  at  midnight,  and  the  last  moments  of  the 
:,  appropriated  30.000  dollars  for  an  experimental  line  between  Washington  and 
Bail  imoro.  For  his  telegraphic  inventions,  Morse  was  rewarded  by  testimonials,  honors, 
ord'Ts  of  nobility,  and  wealth.  Several  European  states  joined  in  presenting  him  a  purse 
of  400,000  francs,  and  banquets  were  given  him  in  London  and  Paris.  The  well-known 
recording  instrument  is  his  invention.  The  origination  of  submarine  telegraphy  is  also 
claimed  for  Morse.  He  died  April  2,  1872. 

MORSE,  SAMUEL  FINLEY  BREESE,  LL.D.  (finte).  Prof.  Morse  probably  had  his  int'-.-st 
first  awakened  in  the  subject  of  electro-magnetism,  through  conversations  with  prof. 
J.  Freeman  Dana,  who  lectured  in  New  York  on  that  subject  in  1826-27,  and  who 
was  a  personp.1  friend.  Morse  first  conceived  the  idea  of  the  telesrraph  while  on  board 
the  packet-ship  Sully,  on  his  way  from  Europe  to  America  in  1832.  and  was  l»d  up  to 
the  conception  by  the  then  recent  discovery  in  France  of  a  method  for  obtaining  the 
electric  spirk  from  the  magnet.  This  fact  was  established  by  the  testimony  of  pas- 
scng.-ix  n:i  1)  >MT]  the  ship,  and  by  his  own  evidence,  and  that  of 'drawings  nm<le  by  him 
at  the  Mm  ilef  >re  the  close  of  the  year  1832  a  portion  of  the  apparatus  which  he  had 
devi-ed  h  ,  i  ii  -;-n  constructed  in  New  York,  but  it  was  n:>t  uijti)  three  years  later  that,  in 
a  room  in  the  New  York  university  building,  in  that  city,  he  showed  the  telegraph  oper- 
ating with  half  a  mile  of  wire.  In  Sept.,  1837.  he  made  a  public  exhibition  of  hi^  discov- 
ery, and  in  that  year  filed  his  caveat  ai  Washington.  No  tangible  result  following  hij 
appeal  to  congress  for  aid  during  that  session,  prof.  Morse  visited  Europe  with  th* 
hope  of  enlisting  the  interests  of  foreign  governments  in  his  invention.  In  this  hope  ha 
was  unsuccessful,  and  he  returned  to  New  York,  where,  and  in  Washington,  lie  strug 
gled  under  serious  privations  during  the  four  years  which  elapsed  before  lie  obtain/ 
congressional  aid.  And  after  this  aid  had  been  granted,  and  through  the  means  th 
afforded  he  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a  working  telegraph  line,  he  did  not  obtain  his 
full  reward  for  the  service  he  had  accomplished  without  tedious  and  expensive  litigation 
with  parties  \vl.o  contested  his  claims.  The  number  and  character  of  the  honors  heaped 
upon  prof.  Morse  on  account  of  his  invaluable  invention  have  probably  never  been 
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equaled  in  the  case  of  any  other  American.  He  received  gold  medals  from  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  \Vilrteinberg.  France  conferred  upon  liim,  through  the  emperor  Napoleon, 
the  cross  of  the  chevalier  of  the  legion  of  honor;  Denmark  made  him  knight  commander 
of  the  first  class  of  the  Danebrog,  and  Spain,  knight  commander  of  the  order  of  Isabella 
the  Catholic;  from  Italy  he  received  the  cross  of  the  order  of  Saints  Maurice  and 
Lazarus,  and  from  Portugal  that  of  the  order  of  the  tower  and  the  sword.  Turkey  be- 
stowed upon  him.  at  the  bands  of  the  Sultan,  the  decoration  of  the  Nuhan  Iftikar,  and 
Yak-  college  conferred  upon  him  in  1846,  the  degree  of  KL.D.  Public  banquets  were 
given  him  in  London,  Paris,  and  New  York,  and  in  June,  1871,  a  bronze  statue  of  him 
was  unveiled  in  Central  Park. 

Prof.  Morse  set  up  the  rirst  daguerreotype  apparatus,  and  took  the  first  daguerreo- 
types in  AnuTica;  he  also  laid  the  tirst  submarine  telegraph  line  (in  New  York  harbor, 
in  1842);  and  from  him,  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States 
in  1843,  seems  to  have  come  the  first  suggestion  of  an  Atlantic  telegraph.  His  death 
occurred  about  three  mouths  after  his  last  public  act — the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  in  Printing-house  square,  New  York. 

MORSE,  SIDNEY  EDWARDS,  son  of  Jedidiah ;  1794-1871 ;  b.  Charlestown,  Mass. ;  grad- 
uated at  Yale  college  in  1811;  studied  law  in  Judge  Reeve's  school  at  Litchtield,  Com:. ; 
established  in  1815  the  Boston  Recorder,  a  weekly  religious  newspaper,  and  was  for  fif- 
teen months  its  sole  editor  and  proprietor.  In  1817,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  he 
invented  and  patented  the  flexible  piston  pump.  In  1820  lie  published  a  small  geogra- 
phy, and  in  18:3:2  a  larger  one  which  was  a  text-book  in  several  American  colleges.  In 
1823  he  united  with  his" brother,  Richard  C.,  in  establishing  the  New  York  Obsercer,  now 
the  oldest  religious  newspaper  in  the  state.  In  18o9,  jointly  with  Henry  A.  Munsou,  he 
produced  superior  map-prints  by  a  new  art  which  he  called  cerography.  The  first  applica- 
tion of  the  art  was  in  the  preparation  of  maps  for  a  school  geography  written  by  him- 
self, of  which  100,000  copies  were  printed  and  sold  the  tirst  year.  The  process  of  cerog- 
raphy lias  not  been  disclosed.  He  continued  the  senior  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Observer  until  1858,  when  he  disposed  of  his  interest  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  I.  Prime,  for 
man\-  years  his  associate.  Much  of  his  time  during  the  last  years  of  his  life  was  de- 
voted to  the  invention  of  the  fathometer,  for  deep-sea  soundings,  and  he  was  preparing 
an  essay  on  the  subject  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

MOUSE,  WALRUS,  or  SKA-HORSE  (tricliecnJ),  a  genus  of  amphibious  mammalia  of 
the  family  pli<_><-(il<r,  agreeing  with  the  rest  of  that  family — the  seals — in  the  general  form 
of  the  body  and  limbs,  but  widely  differing  from  them  all  in  the  head,  which  is  remark- 
able for  the  enormous  development  of  the  canine  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  tumid 
appearance  of  the  muzzle  caused  by  the  magnitude  of  their  sockets,  and  by  the  thick- 
ness of  the  upper  lip.  These  great  canine  teeth  form  two  tusks  directed  downwards, 
and  the  lower  jaw  becomes  narrow  in  front,  so  as  to  pass  between  them.  There  are  no 
canine  teeth  in  the  lower  jawT.  The  incisive  teeth  are  small,  six  in  the  upper  jaw,  and 
four  in  the  lower,  mostly  disappearing  from  adult  animals.  The  molars — at  first,  five 
on  each  side  in  each  jaw,  but  fewer  in  the  adult — are  simple  and  not  large;  they  have 
the  crowns  obliquely  worn.  The  nostrils,  as  if  displaced  by  the  sockets  of  the  tusks, 
open  almost  upwards,  at  some  distance  from  the  muzzle.  The  eyes  are  small,  and  the 
ears  have  no  auricle,  or,  in  popular  language,  there  is  no  ear. — There  is  only  one  known 
species  (T.  mxmarits),  sometimes  called  the" ARCTIC  WALRUS,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Arctic 
sc  is  and  of  the  colder  parts  of  the  north  temperate  zone.  It  sometimes  attains  a  size 
greater  than  that  of  the  largest  ox.  and  the  tusks  are  sometimes  2  ft.,  or  even  30 
in.  long:  but  the  ordinary  length  of  the  tusks  is  only  about  one  foot.  The  morse  is  a 
gregarious  animal,  and  is  often  seen  in  great  herds,  which  sometimes  leave  the  water  to 
rest  for  a  while  either  on  the  ice  or  on  the  land,  where,  however,  their  movements  are 
very  awkward  and  clumsy,  and  the  hunter  assails  them  with  much  greater  prospect  of 
success  than  in  the  water.  Hundreds  have  thus  been  killed  at  one  time,  although  the 
adventure  is  not  without  danger,  as  they  must  be  assailed  with,  spears,  their  hide  being 
thick  enough  to  resist  even  a  rifle  bullet.  The  morse  uses  its  tusks  for  protecting  itself 
or  young  from  attack,  for  combating  with  its  enemy  the  polar-bear,  for  aiding  it  in 
climbing  upon  ice;  but  principally,  it  is  supposed,  for  tearing  sea-weed  from  submarine 
rocks;  that  being,  there  is  every  reason  to  think,  the  principal  food  of  the  animal,  al- 
though it  is  supposed  also  to  prey  on  mollusks,  crustaceans,  and  other  marine  animals. 
The  female  morse  shows  great  affection  for  her  young,  and  will  defend  it  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity: the  young  also  remains  beside  the  mother  even  after  she  is  killed.  When  one 
of  these  animals  is  attacked,  the  rest  of  the  herd — at  least  if  in  the  water — hasten  to  ils 
assistance.  The  morse  is  very  capable  of  being  tamed. — It  is  much  sought  after  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  most  northern  parts  of  the  world  for  its  skin,  thongs  of  which  seem 
to  have  been  generally  used  in  former  times  for  ropes  and  cables — esteemed  so  valuable, 
that  the  Finlanders  paid  tribute  in  this  article;  whilst  its  oil — not  very  abundant — is  em- 
ployed like  seal  oil;  and  the  tusks  are  very  much  valued  as  ivory,  being  superior  in  com- 
pactness to  those  of  the  elephant.  The  flesh  is  coarse,  but  is  eaten  by  the  Esquimaux. 
The  young  morse  has  not  large  tusks  like  the  adult. 

The  morse  has  occasionally  been  seen  on  the  British  coasts,  probably  transported  on 
icebergs  from  the  north 
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The  name  morse  is  from  the  Russian  moms  or  Lapp  morsk.  1  -.e  name  walnut  is 
Norwegian  (.'n-til-tw,  whale-horse).  Another  Norwegian  mime  is  rosiiiar,  supposed  to 
he  1'niui  the  Teutonic  ran.  horse,  and  iiitir,  tlie  sea. 

MORSHANSK,  a  t.  in  the  government  of  Taml)ov  in  Russia,  56  m.  n.  of  Tambov,  is 
nituated  on  a  feeder  of  the  Oka.  Pop.  :70,  19,800.  -Morsliansk  is  the  port  for  ship- 
ment of  corn,  the  shipments  annually  amounting  in  value  to  5,000,000  rubles.  There  is 
also  a  large  market  for  the  cattle  and  vheep  of  the  s.e.  provinces,  the  average 
annual  supply  being  20,000  cattle  and  100,000  sheep;  also  for  meiied  grease,  of  which 
J,f>'K), 000  rubles'  worth  is  sent  yearly  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  '1  lie  trade  of  the 
town  itself  is  of  little  importance,  the  chief  establishments  being  soap  boileries,  flour 
mills,  and  sail-cloth  manufactories. 

MORTALITY,  LAW  OF.  While  there  are  few  future  events  the  date  of  whose  arrival 
is  more  uncertain  than  that  of  death  to  any  one  man,  on  the  other  hand,  the  average 
duration  of  a  multitude  of  human  lives  is  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  a  law  which 
operates  as  surely  as  that  of  gravitation.  If  it  be  asked  how  many  lives  must  wo  have 
before  we  can  depend  on  obtaining  from  them  a  duration  equal  to  the  general  average, 
Hie  only  answer  that  can  be  given  is,  that  the  more  we  have  the  more  near]}'  must  we 
approach  to  this  result;  the  fluctuation  ultimately  becoming  so  small  as.  to  be  practically 
of  no  effect.  So  long  ago  as  early  in  the  17th  c.,  a  certain  John  Graunt  of  London  pub- 
lished what  he  called  Natural  and  Political  Observations  on  the  Bill*  »f  Mortal  it//.  This 
work  has  been  called  "the  earliest  movement  in  economical  arithmetic,  and  the  clo,ve-t 
approximation  to  the  data  on  which  life  assurance  is  founded."  About  the  same  time, 
sir  William  Petty  gave  to  the  world  many  curious  calculations  and  speculations  on  the 
same  subject.  In  1693  Dr.  Haliey  published  the  Breslau  tables  of  mortality,  and  this 
was  the  tirst  work  which  really  raised  the  subject  to  the  rank  of  a  science.  Hal  ley's 
speculations  had,  however,  been  preceded  by  those  of  Pascal  in  France,  and  of  De  Wit 
in  Holland;  and  the  latter  famous  man  is  probably  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the  fir^t 
who  has  applied  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  to  the  valuation  of  life  in  the  question  of 
annuities.  His  treatise  will  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Assurance  Maya;. in f. 
Halley's  tables  are  printed  in  the  PJti/iw/Jt/'rtit  Tr<i  inactions  for  1693,  No.  196.  In  1713 
J.  Bernouilli's  important  work  was  published;  and  in  1742  Dr.  Price,  availing  himself 
of  the  principles  laid  down  by  Halle}",  and  of  data  previously  published  by  "John  Smart 
of  Guildhall,  London,  gent.,"  gave  tables  of  mortality  for  London.  In  1746 M.  Dcpar- 
eieux  published  at  Paris  lus  E's.iai  sur  les  Probiibilites  de  la  Vie  Ilwinaim,  in  which  he 
,  ave  six  valuable  tables.  In  one  of  these,  computed  from  the  registers  of  different  relig- 
ious houses,  it  was  shown,  for  the  first  time,  that  female  life  is  superior  to  male.  In 
1770  appeared  the  first  edition  of  Price's  Obxfrraiivns  on  lierersionaiy  Paymmt*.  The 
^peculations  of  Buffon,  Simpson,  and  De  Moivre  about  the  same  time  were  of  much 
importance.  Mortality  tables  are  tables  showing  the  operation  of  the  law  of  mortality. 
The  correct  method  of  framing  them  is  by  analyzing  and  collating  accurate  and  sutri- 
ciently  extensive  statistics  of  life  and  death.  They  enable  us  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  number  of  human  beings  who  Avill  die  at  the  'end  of  a  given  period  out  of  a  given 
number  alive  at  the  beginning  of  it;  and  hence,  the  chance  of  life  and  death  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  mean  duration  of  life  at  any  age.  Tables  showing  the  mean  duration  of 
life  have  been  constructed  in  two  ways:  1ft,  From  statistics  of  deaths  alone;  and  2d, 
From  statistics  of  life  and  death.  By  the  first  plan,  they  would  be  deduced  as  follows: 
Suppose,  on  searching  a  parish  register,  that  we  found  recorded  100  deaths  of  children 
in  their  first  year,  we  should  assume  that,  on  an  average,  i  a  year  of  life  would  have 
fallen  to  each.  This  gives  50  years  of  life  among  100.  If  we  found  that  60  had  died  in 
their  second  year,  assigning  one  year  and  a  half  to  each,  we  should  have  60  X  1.5  ==  90 
years  among  the  60:  and  so  on  for  every  asre  up  to  the  oldest  on  the  register.  The  sum 
of  all  the  years  enjoyed,  divided  by  the  numbers  who  have  enjoyed  them,  will  give  the 
mean  duration  of  life  from  birth;  and  the  sum  of  all  the  y<  ars  enjoyed  after  a  given 
divided  by  the  numbers  who  have  enjoyed  them,  will  give  the  mean  duration  at  the 
given  age";  in  both  cases  as  nearly  as' the  data  enable  us  to  give  it:  but  the  data  are 
insufficient.  Suppose  we  found  b.y  a  register  for  1873  that  100  children  had  died  in  their 
first  year  and  one  man  in  his  96th.  it  is  plain  that,  to  make  this  ratio  a  fair  one,  there 
oiuriit  to  have  been  as*  many  births  in  1778  as  in  1873.  If  there  have  been  only  half  as 
many  born  at  the  former  date  as  at  the  latter,  then  we  must  put  two  lives  into  the  cal- 
culation to  make  it  correct;  and  we  must  proportion  our  results  similarly  at  all  interme- 
diate ages.  A  "rain,  suppose  four  deaths  at  age  23  to  be  registered,  we  cannot  tell  how 
many  of  Uiose  born  in  JS50  may  have  emigrated  from  one  parish,  nor  do  we  know  how 
ni'iiiv  linrn  elsewhere  in  that  year  may  have  come- into  it.  For  the  rule  ai:d  formula  for 
obtaining  the  mean  duration  of  life  under  the  second  method,  which  is  an  absolutely 
'•eiiain  one,  see  LIKE.  MEAN  DrH.\Tio\  OF.  The  following  are  ihe  Jal>l<_s  now  most 
generally  used  by  assurance  and  annuity  offices  in  this  country:  I.  The  Northampton 
(Dr.  Price's).  This  table  was  framed  by  Dr.  Price  from  the  register  of  burials  in  the 
ji.M-ish  of  All  Saints.  Northampton,  1735-80.  Being  constructed  on  deaths  alone,  it 
has,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  proved  faulty.  It  gives  the  probabilities  of  life  too 
low  at  the  younsrcr  and  middle  ages;  and  those  offices  which  still  use  It— and  there  are 
a  good  many— have  some  difficulty  in  keeping  themselves  right.  II.  The  New  North- 
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amplon  (Nos.  1  and  2).  These  tables  were  constructed  by  Dr.  Farr.  Fee  Eighth  Report 
of  the  Registrar-General  for  England,  pp.,  377-348.  No.  2  is  ba';ed  on  the  deaths 
alone  in  Northampton  during  the  seven  years  1838-44.  In  its  results  it.  agrees  almost 
exactly  \viih  that  of  Dr.  Price.  No.  1  was  deduced  from  a  comparison  of  the  deaths 
during  1838-44  with  the  census  returns  of  1841.  It  differs  widely  from  No.  2  and  from 
Dr.  Price.  By  the  two  latter,  the  mean  duration  of  life  is  re.-peciively  found  as  24.88 
years  and  2.1. 1H  years.  By  No.  1  it  is  37..")  years.  III.  The  Carlisle.  This  table  was 
constructed  from  observations  made  by  Dr.  Heysham  at  Carlisle,  1780-87.  It  is  now 
rally  understood  that  the  mortality  in  town-;  is  understated  at  ages  ir>-:]5.  owing  to 
ih'  iminigrati:>n  of  healthy  men  and  women  from  the  country.  Again,  the  female  pop- 
nl.it ion  of  Carlisle  was  excessive  during  the  period  in  question,  and  the  extent  of  the 
observation-;  was  limited.  Owing  to  these  facts,  this  table  gives  rath:  r  too  low  a  rate  of 
mortality,  and  is  a  little  irregular  in  its  graduation.  In  a  table  prepared  by  W.  T.  Thom- 
son, csq.,  in  a  Report  on  the  Ministers'  Widows'  Fund  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  1861, 
he  shows  that  the  lives  of  the  Scotch  clergy  are  about  half  a  year  better  up  to  44  than 
the  Carlisle;  at  4.1,  they  are  equal;  and  at  4.1  to  80  they  are  half  a  year  worse.  There- 
after they  vary.  The  widows  are  half  a  year  better  up  to  61,  equal  at  62.  and  nearly  so 
to  tli?  end.  Probably  the  Carlisle  gives  a  fair  mortality  rate  for  a  healthily  circum- 
staiuvd  pop  lialion.  IV.  The  Government.  These  were  computed  by  Mr.  Finlaison  on 
the  lives  of  32.000  nominees  for  government  annuities.  They  are  chiefly: important  as 
giving  a  view  of  the  value  of  female  life,  but  this  yiew  is  one  which  differs  widely  from 
t!>  >-<•  irive:i  either  by  the  "Experience"  or  b\'  the  "English"  table.  At  age  20.  for 
in-iatK-e,  tiie  me  in  duration  of  female  life  is,  by  the  Government  ta'ole.  5i  years  more 
than  the  male;  by  the  Experience,  it  is  4  years  les-;.  In  some  measure  this  wide  diver- 
g  'lire  ir.ay  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Government  results  are  deduced 
from  annuitants,  th  •  Experience  from  assured  lives.  The  experience  of  late  years  has. 
however,  led  to  som  •  modification  in  the  relative  values  of  male  and  female  life  in  gov- 
ernment tal)les.  V.  The  English  (No.s.  1,  2.  and  3).  No.  1  is  deduced  from  the  living 
by  tile  c'-nsiis  of  1841,  and  from  the  deaths  at  corresponding  ages  in  the  same  year.  See 
r>th  and  (5Ui  Imports  of  the  Registrar-General  for  England,  where  the  tables  will  be  found, 
ami  their  construction  explained.  No.  2  is  deduced  from  the  living  in  1841,  and  from 
the  deaths  in  the  seven  years  1838-44.  No.  3  is  deduced  from  the  populal ion  in  1841 
and  in  1811,  and  on  the  deaths  for  the  17  years  1838-54;  male  and  female  life  being 
calculated  separately  and  in  combination.  These  "  English"  tables  probably  give  the 
results  of  the  average  mortality  of  England  more  correctly  than  any  others  which  we 
have.  They  are  the  result  of  enormous  labor  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Fair.  The  observations 
were  taken  on  the  plan  recommended  by  prof,  de  Morgan  and  Mr  Griffith  Davies. 
VI.  The  Experience.  These  were  prepared  by  a  committee  of  eminent  actuaries  on  the 
data  afforded  by  the  combined  experience  of  17  life  assurance  offices  The  objections 
to  which  they  are  liable  are,  that  certain  lives,  having  been  more  than  once  assured,  have 
{ipn  'tired  twice  or  oftener  as  elements  in  the  calculations;  that  th^  average  term  over 
which  the  observation  of  the  offices  extends  is  only  eight  and  a  half  years;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  mortality  which  will  prevail  in  assurance  societies  when  they  have  reached 
maturity  is  somewhat  understated.  See  letter  by  Dr.  Farr  in  Appendix  to  10th  Report 
of  Registrar-General,  p.  11.  Further,  the  data  for  old  ages  were  deficient,  and  this  of 
course  affects  the  whole.  Many  curious  results  are  brought  out  by  this  table.  It  shows 
that  "  town"  n^ured  life  is  superior  to  "  country;"  that  female  assured  life  is  on  the 
•whole  inferior  to  male;  and  that  Irish  life  is  worst  of  all.  At  age  20,  "town"  mean 
duration  is  41  years,  3  months;  country,  40  years,  4  months;  Irish,  34  years,  11  months. 
The  observations  of  the  Standard  assurance  company  do  not,  however,  bear  out  these 
results;  and  they  are  doubtless  so  largely  affected  by  the  elements  of  cure  in  selection  as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  found  on  them  any  conclusion  of  practical  value.  A  new  set 
of ''Experience"  tables  was  published  in  1872,  based  on  the  mortality  experiences  of 
twenty  offices,  ten  English  and  ten  Scotch.  They  do  not  show  any  widely  different 
results  from  the  former  Experience  tables.  These  form  a  very  valuable  set*  of  tables. 
They  give  the  results  of  English  and  Scotch  experience  united,  and  of  Scotch  sepa- 
rately. 

In  all  tables  deduced  from  the  experience  of  assurance  and  annuity  societies,  the  fact 
of  selection,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  either  in  using  them  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  or 
as  the  basis  of  other  tables.  Actuaries,  however,  seem  to  be  generally  of  opinion  that 
the  selection  exercised  by  assurance  societies  does  not  really  lower  their  rates  of  mor- 
tality below  the  general  average;  without  selection,  their  rate  would  be  above  the  gen- 
eral mean;  for,  it  wyill  be  observed,  that  the  public  are  continually  selecting  against  the 
offices  by  offering  inferior  lives,  and  good  lives  often  surrender  their  policies,  while  lives 
which  have  become  bad  hardly  ever  do  so.  Again,  the  value  of  medical  examination 
gradually  disappears,  and  in  ten  years  at  most  it  is  quite  lost.  Five  to  seven  years  is 
indeed  now  held  by  the  assurance  offices  to  exhaust  its  value.  S"c  Minutes  of  the  House 
of  Commons'  Committee  on  Assurance  Associations,  1853;  and  Life-Contingency  Tables 
by  E.  J.  Farren,  pp.  iii.-xiii.  Though  female  life  is,  as  a  whole,  undoubtedly  "superior 
to  male,  yet  as  there  are  more  critical  periods  in  it,  it  is  probable  that  the  public  may 
more  frequently  select  it  than  male  life  against  the  societies.  A  valuable  report  on  the 
Madras  military  fund  (London,  1863)  gives  tables  constructed  on  the  mortality  rates  pre- 
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vailing  among  the  officers,  \vives,  and  widows  interested  in  the  fund.  As  they  have 
been  prepared  by  eminent  men  on  very  ample  data,  they  will  probably  be  very  valuable 
to  societies  transacting  business  in  India.*  The  following  is  a  view  of  the  mean  dura- 
tion of  life,  at  the  beginning  and  at  each  decennial  period,  according  to  some  of  the* 
tables  mentioned  above:  • 

TABLE   SHOWING  THE  "  MEAK  DURATION"  OK   IIXTMAX   LIFE,  ACCORDING   TO  VARIOUS 

AUTHORITIES. 


NORTHAMP- 
TON. 

CARLISLE. 

GOVERN- 
MENT. 

ENGLISH  LIFE  TABLE.—  Da.  FARR. 

Experience 

Age. 

Male  and  Fe- 
male com- 
bined. 

Male  and  Fe- 
male com- 
bined. 

Female. 

Finlaison, 

Male. 

Female. 

Male  and  Fe- 

llia','-  ri.m 

Male  Life. 

Age. 

Dr.  1'rice. 

Dr.  lieysham. 

Yrs.     Mths. 

Yrs.    Mtha. 

Yrs.     Mths. 

Yrs.     Mths. 

Yrs.     Mths. 

Vr...     KihA 

0 

25         2 

38         9 

55          6 

40          2 

42         2 

41         2 

0 

10 

3!)         9 

48        10 

51          1 

47         1 

47        10 

47         5 

60.29 

10 

20 

33         5 

41          6 

44         0 

39        11 

40        10 

40         4 

42.116 

20 

30 

28         3 

34         4 

37         7 

33         2 

34          3 

33         8 

84.08 

30 

40 

23          1 

27          7 

31          1 

26         6 

27         9 

27         2 

•10 

50 

18         0 

21          1 

24         4 

20         0 

21          1 

20         7 

20.81 

M 

60 

13          3 

14         4 

17         4 

13          7 

14          5 

14         0 

13.K3 

60 

70 

8         7 

9         2 

11          0 

8          6 

9         0 

8         9 

8.50 

;.» 

80 

4         9 

5         6 

6         6 

4        11 

5         2 

5          1 

4.72 

60 

90 

2         5 

3         3 

2        10 

2         9 

2        10 

2         9 

2.86 

:» 

100 

0         0 

2         3 

0         6 

1          6 

1          6 

1          6 

(at  95)  0.9:3 

100 

Both  Sexes. 

Both  Sexes. 

Female  Life. 

Male  Life. 

Female  Life. 

Both  Sexes. 

In  the  present  article  we  have  considered  the  law  of  mortality  chiefly  as  it  bears  on 
insurance  and  other  monetary  transactions.     The  wider  view  of  the  subject,  as  v.< 
with  occupation  and  in  different  ages  and  countries,  will  be  illustrated  under  the  hea"u  of 
VITAL  STATISTICS. 

MORTAR.     See  CEMENTS. 

MORTAR,  a  piece  of  artillery  which  differs  from  a  cannon  in  the  large  diameter  of  its 
bore  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  in  the  circumstance  that  it  is  usually  tired  at  a  con- 
siderable angle,  so  that  the  projectile  may  strike  the  object  aimed  at  in  a  direction  m  -e 
or  less  vertical.  The  object  for  which  mortars  are  intended  is  the  discharge  of  live 
shells  (q.v.)  or  carcasses.  As  the  projectile  has  a  large  diameter,  and,  except  in  r-ire 
instances,  a  very  great  range  is  unnecessary,  a  comparatively  small  charge  of  powder  is  re.  |- 
uisite.  To  give  this  its  utmost  power  and  concentration,  it  is  confined  in  a  hemispheri- 
cal chamber  at  the  lower  end  of  the  bore,  but  of  less  diameter.  The  shell  completely 
closes  this  chamber;  and  when  the  explosion  ensues  receives  its  full  force  on  its  center. 
In  the  British  service  the  ordinary  mortars  range  in  diameter  of  bore  from  5  to  13  inch:'-. 

Larger  mortars  have,  however,  been  tried  at  times,  as  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp  citadel 
in  1832,  when  the  French  brought  one  of  24  inches  bore  to  the  attack.  This  monster, 
owing  to  its  unwieldiness  and  other  causes,  was  a  failure.  Larger  still  than  this,  though 
perhaps  more  manageable,  is  Mr.  Mallet's  great  36  inch  mortar,  constructed  in  1855.  of 
iron  parts  welded  together,  and  now  at  Woolwich,  rather  as  a  curiosity  than  for  use. 
As  loaded  shells  are  of  immense  weight,  so  heavy,  indeed,  as  in  larger  calibers  to  involve 
the  apparatus  to  deposit  them  in  their  places,  and  tire  mortar  is  fired  at  high  elevations, 
the  recoil  is  so  great  and  so  nearly  vertical  that  no  carriage  could  withstand  the  shock;  it 
is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  mortar  should  be  mounted  on  a  solid  iron  or  timber  bed. 
by  the  trunnions,  which  are  placed  behind  the  breech,  and  supported  in  front  by  massive 
blocks  of  wood.  This  arrangement  renders  the  apparatus  so  heavy  that  mortars  of  large 
size  are  rarely  used  in  field  operations,  their  ordinary  positions  being  in  defensive  or 
siege  works,  and  in  mortar-vessels. 

More  wieldy.  however,  are  the  Coehorn  mor'ars,  invented  by  the  Dutch  engineer  of 
that  name,  for  clearing  the  covert-way  or  ditch  of  a  fortress.  This  mortar  is  suilicienlly 
small  to  be  managed  by  one  man.  and  is  accounted  useful  in  siege  or  defense  operations. 
The  French  use  a  similar  Lilliputian  ordnance  under  the  denomination  of  pierriers,  o' 
stone-throwers.  Small  mortars  are  likewise  constructed  for  mountain  warfare;  a  mul* 
carries  the  mortar,  another  the  bed,  and  a  third  is  laden  wi.h  the  projectiles.  The  us* 
of  mortars  is  diminishing  at  the  present  time,  elongated  shells  of  great  weight  being  now 
thrown  from  rifled  cannon. 

MORTARA,  a  t.  in  n.  Italy.  25  m.  n.e.  of  Alessandria,  and  about  40  m.  n.w.  froro 
the  city  of  Pavia.  It  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural  district,  in  the  province  of  Pavia,  on  the 
Arbogna,  and  until  recently  was  surrounded  by  fortifications  and  high  walls,  which  have 
been  removed  and  their  place  occupied  by  elegant  villas;  pop.  '74,  7,408.  It  is  the  cen- 
ter of  a  number  of  railways  and  highways  which  give  it  some  commercial  consequence, 
and  it  contains  military  barracks,  a  theater,  and  good  public  schools.  From  the  rice- 
fields  in  the  vicinity  there  rises  an  unwholesome  exhalation  said  to  make  the  atmosphere 
unhealthy.  In  774.  when  Charlemagne,  having  invaded  Italy,  besieged  Pavia  for  eight 
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months,  the  expedition  resulting  iu  the  capture  of  Desidcrius,  one  of  the  Lombard*,  and 
the  downfall  of  their  government,  this  city  was  the  scene  of  a  blood}'  battle,  and  was 
conquered  only  when  its  defenders  were  disabled  by  pestilence  and  famine. 

MORTARA.  EDGAK,  a  Jewish  boy,  whose  case  recently  attracted  great  and  painful 
interest  throughout  Europe.  The  facts  are  as  follows:  On  June  2->,  1S5S.  signor  Momolc 
Mortara,  a  manufacturer  and  wholesale  merchant  of  cloth  in  Bologna,  and  by  relig- 
ious profession  a  Jew,  returning  home  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  found  his  ho;>e  in  the 
po>.-e>siun  of  the  police,  who  informed  him  that  they  had  orders  from  padre  Fcilclti, 
inquisitor-iu-chiet'  at  Boi,,gna,  to  carry  off  his  son,  Edgar,  who  had  been  surreptitiously  . 
baptizeel  into  Christianity  by  a  Roman  Catholic  maid-servant.  The  inquisitor  was  waited  • 
upon  by  some  friends  of  the  family  a  little  after  midnight,  who  implored  delay,  lie 
informed  them  that  he  was  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  archbishop  of  Bologna,  but 
consented  to  sist  proc<  di;re  till  "next  evening."  The  archbishop,  however,  was 
"absent"'  from  the  city,  and  next  evening  the  papal  cabineers  entered  the  house 
and  tore  the  child  out  of  his  father's  arms."  They  carried  him  to  Koine,  where 
he  was  immured  in  a  convent.  The  bereaved  father  immediately  followed,  obtained 
several  interviews  with  cardinal  Anionelli,  and  offered  to  prove  that  the  servant 
who  said  she  had  baptized  Edgar  had  turned  out  to  be  a  worthle.-s  prostitute,  living  in 
sin  with  Austrian  officers.  The  cardinal  declined  to  interfere,  on  the  ground  that  the 
case  did  not  come  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  recommended  signor  Mortara  to  apply  to 
"the  proper  tribunals."  After  some  weeks  had  passed,  the  child  was  removed  to  Alatri, 
whither  his  father  and  mother  also  went,  and  saw  Edgar  in  a  church  among  a  number  of 
priests,  but  had  no  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him.  They  returned  to  Rome,  once  more 
sought  the  presence  of  cardinal  Antonelli,  and  prevailed  upon  him  so  far  that  he  ordered 
the  child  to  be  brought  back  to  the  city,  and  allowed  his  parents  several  times  to  con- 
ver>e  with  him.  These  interviews  are  elc>cribcd  as  agonizing,  and  Edgar  earnestly 
entreated  his  father  and  mother  to  take  him  home,  but  this  of  course  was  a  hopeless 
request.  He  had  been  baptized,  and  baptism,  no  matter  by  whom  administered,  wa^  an 
inviolable  rite,  which  laid  the  Catholic  church  under  the  solemn  obligation  of  protecting 
its  >on  from  the  snares  of  parental  infidelity.  It  dared  not  give  him  up.  Signor  Mortara 
and  his  wife  had  to  go  away  without  their  child.  The  case  soon  became  known  through- 
out Europe,  and  excited  great  indignation,  more  particularly  in  England.  The  evan- 
gelical alliance  drew  up  a  protest,  which  was  signed  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  above  twenty  other  bishops,  by  a  large  number  of  peers,  members  of  parliament, 
.leads  of  colleges,  and  ministers  of  the  gospel,  by  upwards  of  a  hundred  mayors  and  pro- 
vosts, and  by  many  other  influential  laymen.  It  was  presented  to  lord  John  Russell. 
The  British  Jews  presented  another.  Nothing,  however,  was  effected  by  these  efforts. 
Edgar  Mortara  remained,  of  his  own  choice,  the  result  would  seem  to  prove,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  authorities.  He  was  educated  for  the  priesthood,  became 
an  Augustine  monk  of  the  monastery  Kotre-Dame  de  B<  auchene,  and  preached  his  first 
sermon  in  1874.  The  narrative,  which  created  such  excitement  as  echoed  this  boy's 
name;  over  all  the  world,  was  at  the  time  taken  by  the  judicious  as  an  e.r  parte  statement; 
no  authorized  exposition  of  the  facts,  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  authorities,  having  ever 
been  made  public. 

MORTAR-VESSEL,  a  class  of  gun-boat  for  mounting  sea-service  mortars,  and  in  some 
cases  provided  with  steam-power.  The  mortars  are  usually  of  the  largest  caliber — 13 
inch.  To  enable  the  mortar  to  be  properly  maneuvered,  and  to  resist  the  recoil  from 
the  nearly  perpendicular  explosion  of  so  great  a  piece  of  ordnance,  the  vessel  has  consid- 
erable breadth  in  proportion  to  her  length.  The  mortar  is  slung  amidships  in  a  massive 
bed.  The  ancient  form  of  mortar-vessel  was  the  "bomb-ketch,"  convenient  because  of 
the  length  of  deck  without  a  mast.  The  present  vessels  originated  during  the  Russian 
war,  and  were  found  serviceable  at  the  bombardment  of  Sveaborg. 

MORTGAGE,  in  English  law,  is  the  temporary  pledging  of  laud  in  security  of  a  debt; 
and  as  the  land  cannot  be  delivered  into  the  creditor's  hand,  he  acquires  a  hold  over  it 
by  a  deed  called  an  indenture,  or  deed  of  mortgage.  The  ordinary  form  of  a  mortgage 
deed  resembles  an  absolute  conveyance,  but  it  "contains  a  proviso  that  if  the  money  bor- 
rowed is  repaid  within  a  certain  time,  then  the  mortgagee  shall  reconvey  the  land  to  the 
mortsasror  or  borrower.  There  is  a  mode  of  executing  a  mortgage  without  any  d--ed. 
which  is  common  with  bankers  and  others  who  lend  money.  This  consists  iu  the  bor- 
rower taking  the  title-deeds  of  his  land  to  the  banker,  who  keeps  the  deeds  and  lend:? 
money  on  trie  faith  of  them.  This  is  called  an  equitable  mortgage  by  deposit  of  tr.le- 
deeds,  but  in  point  of  fact  is  as  good  as  any  other  mortgage.  Mortgage  deeds  do  not 
require  in  England  to  be  registered,  except  m  Middlesex' and  Yorkshire;  and  hence  ti 
person  not  uufrequently  mortgages  his  property  two  or  three  times  over,  though  ihe 
security  is  insufficient  for  all  the  debts.  But  in  general  this  can  only  happen  by  the  care- 
lessness of  one  or  other  of  the  mortgagees,  for  the  first  mortgagee  ought  to  have  the  title- 
deeds  in  his  possession,  and  ought  not'to  part  with  them,  as  they  are  his  chief  protection. 
A  mortgagee  can  assign  his  mortgage  security  to  another  person,  who  thereupon  stands 
in  his  shoes.  If  the  money  is  not  paid  at  the  time  originally  appointed  in  the  deed,  then 
interest  becomes  due,  and  the  deed  is  held  as  a  security  for' both  principal  and  interest. 
Tiie  remedy  which  the  mortgagee  has  if  the  money  is  not  paid  at  all,  or  not  paid  after 
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due  liniL'.c,  is  thr.'efold.  The  m<>rt;.':age"  may  exercise  the  power  which  the  deed  always 
contains  to  vll  ilie  estate  and  pay  himself  out  of  the  proceeds;  or  the  mortgagee  may 
enter  into  |  >  i  ion  a;id  draw  ilie  rents  and  pay  himself  by  installments.  <>rlicniay 
foreclose  the  mortgage,  i.  e.,  he  coiinucnc.es  ;i  suit  in  the  court  of  chancery,  the  ell'eet 
of  which  is  to  allow  a  short  time  to  the  mortgageor  to  pay  the  debt,  failing  which  the 
court  will  order  it  to  be  sold  to  satisfy  the  debi.  Another  remedy  is  for  the  mort; 
to  sue  the  mortgageor  for  the  money  in  an  ordinary  action.  All  these  remeuie-  may  be 
pursued  at.  one  and  the  same  time.  Sometimes  when  a  second  and  third  moria;;age  aro 
given  over  the  same  estate,  which  is  often  done  when  the  estate  is  large  compared  with 
tbe  money  borrowed,  it  happens  that  the  third  mortgagee  gets  a  prior  title  to  the  second 
mortgagee  by  buying  up  thelirst  mortgage.  On  doing  this  he  can  tack  the  third  mort- 
gage on  to  the  first  by  the  doctrine  known  as  the  tacking  of  mortgages.  As  a  general  rule, 
if  nothing  is  said.  the  morlgagcor  or  borrower  pays  all  the  costs  of  the  mortgage  transac- 
tion. Until  the  estate  is  "sold,  or  the  security  foreclosed,  the  mortgageor  has  what  is 
ea'l  •  •(!  the  equity  of  redemption,  i.  e.,  he  can  at  any  time,  on  payment  of  the  debt,  com- 
pel the  mortgagee;  to  reconvey  the  property  to  him.  Mortgages  in  England  are  not  a 
first-class  security,  and  hence  trusiees  who  are  not  specially  authorized  by  their  deed  <,r 
will  to  invest  in  mortgage  security  do  it  at  their  risk,  it  being  assumed  that  the  only 
investment  which  is  absolutely  safe  is  government  stock.  In  Scotland  mortgages  are 
generally  called  bonds  and  dispositions  in  security,  and  form  a  higher  and  belter  security 
than  ill  England,  owing  to  there  being  a  regular  system  of  registration  of  deeds  affecting 
land;  and  hence  trustees  are  entitled  to  invest  their  funds  there  in  mortgage  security, 
which  is  con-idered  as  safe  as  government  stock,  and  less  liable  to  fluctuations  of  inter- 
est. In  Scotland  there  is  no  such  practice  as  mortgaging  lauds  with  banks  by  merely 
depositing  the  title-deeds.  See  BOND,  DISPOSITION  IN  SECURITY. 

MORTGAGE  (ante).  In  early  times  the  o;ily  way  to  create  a  mortgage  under  the 
common  law  was  to  give  livery  of  seizure  of  a  freehold  estate,  thus  pa-sing  the  estate 
to  the  pledgee  and  his  heirs.  Afterwards  a  peculiar  form  of  mortgage  was  created  as  an 
e.;t-ite  for  years,  the  only  right  of  the  mortgageor  being  to  pay  the  debt  on  th"  day  speci- 
h'ed,  and  thus  clear  his  land  of  the  obligation.  If  he  failed  to  do  this  the  estate  was 
lost  beyond  recovery.  The  modern  doctrine  that  time  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  con- 
tract was  established  by  equity  courts  and  is  founded  on  the  distinction  in  Homaii  law 
between  hypotlicca  and  pigiius;  if  the  property  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  mortgageor, 
the  law  of  hypothecs  was  applied;  if  given  over  to  the  mortgagee,  the  law  of  ji'-juax. 
While  the  common  law  considered  a  mortgage  as  a  freehold  estate,  equity  preferred  to 
eiiar.l  it  as  a  pledge,  and,  as  equity  is  supreme  within  its  own  domain,  the  entire 
law  relating  to  the  subject  has  now  come  under  the  control  of  its  courts,  and  the  old 
feudal  ideas  have  given  way.  Three  views  then  might  be  taken  —  that  a  mortgage  is  an 
estate  possessing  all  the  common-law  incidents  except  tha*  it  is  not  absolute  until  fore- 
closure has  been  had;  that  it  is  a  quasi  interest  of  th:;  mortgagee  in  the  land  without 
those  incidents;  or  that  it  is  a  pledge  (hy  potheen)  witn  the  right  of  foreclosure.  In  every 
mortgage  the  estate  and  the  debt  or  obligation  are  distinct,  and  the  mor^-agee  cannot 
ha^e  seizin  until  the  debt  is  due,  though  the  decisions  in  some  of  the  states  seem  to  rec- 
ognize a  title  before  the  time  set  for  payment.  Whether  the  assignment  of  the.  debt  do 
or  do  not  carry  the  mortgage  with  it  is  also  a  point  on  which  the  laws  of  the  different 
.-  ate.s  are  not  uniform.  A  conditional  sale  is  often  closely  akin  to  a  mortgage.  In  the 
latter  there  is  a  contract  right  of  the  creditor  to  obtain  the  land  at  some  time  after  the 
non-payment  of  a  debt  which  is  a  charge  on  the  land;  while  in  a  conditional  sile  the 
contract  stipulates  that  the  vendor  may  repurchase  at  a  fixed  price;  the  exi  leace  or 
non-existence  of  intention  to  procure  a  loan  or  obligation  making  the  distinction.  The 
tendency  of  courts  is  to  consider  such  an  agreement  a  mortgage,  if  there  be  any  doubt. 
Where  there  is  clearly  a  conditional  kale  intended  there  is  no  equity  of  redemption  in 
the  vendor  afccr  the  date  specified.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  makes  it  of  great  importance 
to  ascertain  the  true  nature  of  the  contract.  A  recent  case  on  the  subject  is  that  of 
Bassett  ?;,•,.  Bradley,  reported  in  the  last  (1880)  volume  of  the  Connecticut  reports. 

No  special  form  of  words  is  necessary  to  create  a  mortgage,  if  it  be  clear  that  the  real 
property  is  held  for  payment  of  the  obligation.  Wherever  the  statute  of  frauds  is  in 
force,  the  mortgage  must  conform  to  its  provisions.  As  to  construction,  parole  evidence 
may  be  received  to  prove  I  he  existence  of  a  condition,  even  though  the  deed  seems 
on  its  face  to  be  absolute.  This,  however,  is  allowed  only  when  the  parties  have  not 
reduced  the  whole  of  their  negotiations  to  the  form  of  a  written  contract;  otherwise  the 
usual  rule  as  to  written  instruments  applies.  Though  no  special  form  of  language  must 
be  used,  yet  Ihe  mortgage  debt  must  be  so  descrilr-d  as  to  be  intelligible  to  ".he  exami- 
nation of  an  interested  party.  If  the  obligation  of  the  moT'tgavrc  be  to  pay  money  it  is 
almost  always  accompanied  by  a  note  or  bond,  but  this  is  not  necessary.  If  the  obli- 
gation be  to  perform  or  not  to  perform  a  particular  act,  a  bond  should  be  given.  If  the 
note  be  lost,  the  lo-s  must  be  set  out  in  the  pleadings,  as  it  is  the  evidence  of  the  debt 
which  the  mortgage  is  given  to  secure. 

The  rights  and  relations  of  the  mortgageor  and  mortgagee  are  governed  by  the  local 
laws  of  the  states,  the  only  universal  rights  being  that  of  the  mortgageor  to  pav  before 
foreclosure,  and  of  the  mortgagee  to  hold  the  property  for  the  debt.  The  provisions  as 
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to  registration  and  foreclosure  can  be  learned  only  by  reference  to  the  statutes  of  each 
stale."  Where  the  seizin  is  considered  as  in  the  mortgagee,  he  has  the  right  to  enter  at 
av.y  time,  and,  after  entry,  is  regarded  as  a  tenant  in  possession,  and  liable  to  the  mort- 
gageor  for  rents  or  profits  received.  No  essential  change  iu  the  property  can  be  made  by  the 
mortgageor  without  the  consent  of  his  mortgagee.  After  foreclosure  the  mortgagee  either 
takes  ilu  estate  or  the  property  is  sold  under  statute  regulations  to  satisfy  the  debt.  He 
may  bring  an  action  for  his  debt  in  a  court  of  common  law  if  he  choose,  but  must  do  so, 
if  a't  all,  within  the  time  set  by  the  statute  of  limitations.  The  usual  method  of  fore- 
closure is  by  bringing  a  bill  iu  equity  setting  out  ail  the  particulars  of  the  mortgage 
contract  and  asking  that  a  day  be  appointed  before  which  the  debt  must  be  paid  or  the 
foreclosure  proceed.  Notice  must  be  given  to  all  parties  interested.  If  there  be  several 
mortgagees,  the  court  will  appoint  a  day  before  which  the  mortgageor  must  redeem,  a  sub- 
sequent day  before  which  the  last  mortgageor  may  assume  the  mortgage  on  which  fore- 
closure is  asked,  and  so  on  up  to  the  mortgagee  who  brings  the  petition.  If  payment  be 
not  made,  a  certificate  of  foreclosure  is  issued  and  recorded.  If  the  mortgage  be  an 
absolute  one,  the  foreclosing  party  acquires  full  title  to  the  property;  but  a  strict  fore- 
closure is  unusual,  the  law  generally  providing  that  the  land  or  other  real  property  shall 
be  sold  at  auction,  and  the  claims  paid  in  order  of  precedence,  so  far  as  the  proceeds 
Avill  allo-.v.  By  common  law,  if  the  sum  realized  will  not  pay  the  amount  of  the  debt, 
the  mortgagee  has  no  further  remedy,  but,  by  the  laws  of  most  of  the  states,  the  prop- 
erty is  appraised,  and  judgment  given  by  the  court  of  equity  for  the  excess,  though 
sometimes  the  mortgagee  is  sent  to  a  court  of  law  for  remedy.  The  mortgagee  may 
refuse  to  accept  payment  before  the  day  fixed.  A  tender  of  payment  on  the  proper  day 
met  by  refusal  will  usually  release  the  mortgageor,  but  lender  after  that  date  is  of  no 
avail.  *  The  mortgagee  may  be  compelled  by  law  to  give  a  release  or  quit  claim  deed 
after  receiving  payment,  and  it  should  always  be  required  in  order  to  make  the  record 
of  title  clear.  Where  the  mortgagee  has  had  the  right  of  entry,  and  has  applied  rents  or 
profits  to  the  payment  of  the  debt,  the  mortgageor  may  by  a  bill  in  equity  be  made  to 
account  therefor:  he  is  also  liable  for  waste,  or  any  act  tending  to  injure  permanently 
tlie  value  of  the  property.  This  follows  from  the  doctrine  of  equity  that  the  seizin  has 
Hot  left  tiie  mortgageor.  Assessments  for  public  improvements  in  most  states  take  pre- 
cedence over  mortgage  liens.  When  a  mortgaged  property  is  sold  it  has  been  held  in 
New  York  that  the  vendee  does  not  become  responsible  for  the  mortgage  debt  beyond 
the  value  of  the  land,  unless  he  specially  assume  the  lien;  but  this  is  not  the  case  in 
other  states.  Where  the  mortgage  and  debt  are  held  to  be  one,  they  both  pass  on 
assignment  of  mortgage,  but  elsewhere  they  are  severed.  If  the  mortgage  is  paid  in 
full  by  one  of  two  or  more  mortgageors,  the  others  are  compelled  to  contribute,  and 
equity  considers  him  as  an  assignee  of  the  whole  mortgage. 

ADOLPHF.  CASIXIIK  JOSEPHS,  Due  de  Treviso;  1768—1835;  first 


a  soldier  under  the  republic  in  1790,  adj.  gen.  in  '93,  in  the  battles  of  Mons,  Bruxelles. 
Louvain,  under  gen.  Kleber  in  1794.  repulsed  the  Austrians  on  the  German  frontier  in 
179(]  and  retook  Mayence;  gen.  of  division  in  1799,  charged  by  Napoleon  with  the  con- 
quest  of  Hanover  in  1803.  made  marshal  in  1804,  head  of  an  army  corps  in  1805.  dis- 
tinguished  for  skill  in  making  resistance  to  an  overwhelming  force  of  Russians  at  Leo- 
b  -!i  the  same  year,  in  1806  occupying  Hanover  and  making  the  siege  of  Stralsund;  in 
1V07  bent  the  Swedes  at  Anclam  and  Friedl:md;  and  at  the  peace  of  Tilsit  June  21,  was 
made  governor  of  Silesia  and  duke  of  Treviso.  'In  1808  in  Spain  at  the  siege  of  Sara- 
gns~:i.  and  the  battles  of  Ocana  and  Gebora;  in  1809-11,  with  the  French  army  in  the 
Russian  campaign,  received  the  order  to  blow  up  the  Kremlin,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Krnsno(i  in  Nov.  1812  commanded  the  rear-guard  in  retreat;  arrived  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main  late  in  1812  and  participated  in  the  bloody  battles  of  Bautzen,  Dresden,  and 
Leipsic  early  in  1813:  fought  in  retreat  with  Napoleon  in  1814,  and  when  the  latter  was 
beaten,  and  at  Elba,  gave  adhesion  to  the  government  of  Louis  XVIII.  On  the  *eturn 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba  joined  him,  and  received  command  of  the  eastern  department 
of  France.  After  the  hundred  days  he  wras  reinstated  in  office  by  Louis,  became  member 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies  in  1816,  and  of  the  chamber  of  lords  in  1819.  After  the 
revolution  of  1830  he  was  made  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  grand  chancellor  of  the 
lo«rion  of  honor  in  1831.  minister  of  war  and  president  of  the  council  under  Louis 
Philippe  in  1834-35,  and  died  by  a  missile  from  the  infernal  machine  of  Fieschi  while 
«ngno;ed  in  a  public  review  by  the  king's  side. 

MORTIFICA'TION,  in  Scotch  law,  is  a  term  used  to  denote  lan^s  given  for  charitable 
or  public  uses.  When  lands  are  so  given,  they  are  in  general  formally  conveyed  to  the 
trustees  of  the  charity,  to  be  held  blench,  or  in  feu.  When  mortification?  are  given  in 
general  to  the  poor,  without  naming  particular  trustees,  they  fall  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Session.  By  tlie  statute  1633.  c.  6,  it  was  declared  unlawful  to  alter 
any  mortifications,  and  the  managers  were  rendered  liable  to  be  called  to  account  for 
malversation.  Any  person  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  fund  can  pursue  actions  of  this 
kind. 

MORTIFICATION,  in  Medicine.     See  INFLAMMATION. 

MORTIMER,  ROGER,  earl  of  March,  1287-1330,  also  baron  of  Wigmore;  for  some 
years  a  faithful  adherent  of  Edward  II.  and  his  representative  in  Ireland,  but  in  1320 
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joined  the  insurant  barons  who  were  hostile  to  the  favorite,  Despensers.  In  1322  Mor- 
tiiii'T  \v;;s  captiT,  d  at  1  ••  'Ton;.1  !ibn<hc  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London,  but  es- 
caped to  France .  Then;  lie  met  ;ma  fascinated  que:'ii  Isabella,  wife  of  Edward.  b<- 
lier  paramour,  and  determined  upon  (lie  overthrow  of  the  king.  AVith  a  small  force  he 
landed  on  the  English  coast  and  was  ,-oon  joined  bv  la  rue.  nuirhers  of  the  discontented 
nobles  a i id  common  people.  The  king  was  uetVated.  taken  prisoner  and  soon  ; 
sinated  in  liis  dungeon.  Mortimer  took  tiie  title  of  earl  of  March  and  was  L'iven  confis- 
cated estates  of  great  value.  Edward  ill.  was  but  14  yrs.  old,  and  though  a  council 
held  tlie  regency.  .Mortimer's  influence  was  supreme,  lie  <au-(  d  the  death  of  Kent  and 
Lancaster,  both  uncles  of  the  young  monarch.  The  latter  resolved  to  be  king  in  fact  as 
a-  well  as  name,  h;;d  the  earl  of  Maivh  s,  i/.ed  at  .Nottingham  ca>tle  and  summoned  a 
new  parliament.  Mortimer  was  tried  on  charges  of  treason;  condemned,  and  in  1830 
hung,  drawn  and  quartered  near  Smilhficld. 

MORTIS  CATJ  SA  DEED,  in  Scotch  law,  is  a  deed  which  is  made  with  a  view  to  come 
into  effect  on  the  death  of  the  maker.  Since  in  Scotland  land  cannot  be  conveyed  by 
•will,  as  in  England,  it  is  necc •>:.,•! i y  to  execute  an  ordinary  deed  of  conveyance,  and  to 
reserve  the  maker's  life-reni,  and  ;o  keep  it  in  his  own  possession  until  his  death,  i.  e.,  to 
suspend  its  effect  during  the  life  of  the  granter. 

MORTISE  AND  TENON  (Fr.  iiioriat.*',  prob.ibly  from  Lat.  mordc.rc,  to  bite;  tenon,  from 
ten  if,  to  hold),  a  form  of  joint  in  carpentry.  The  tenon  is  a  projection,  generally  v«-t- 
angular  in  form,  on  the  end  of  a  piece  of  wood,  cut  so  as  to  tit  exactly  into  a  deep 
groove  (called  the  mortise)  cut  in  another  piece,  so  that  the  two  are  united  at  a  requin  d 
angle.  The  framing  of  doors,  shutteis,  and  such  pieces  of  joinery,  is  usually  lilted 
together  with  mortise  and  tenon  joints. 

MORTMAIN,  THE  STATUTES  OF  (Fr.  rnort,  dead,  and  main,  hand).  The  object  of 
the  statutes  of  mortmain  is  to  prevent  priests  and  others  from  importuning  a  dying  man 
to  convey  his  land  for  charitable  purposes.  Hence,  though  a  pcivon  can.  up  to  the  last 
Lour  of  his  life,  if  possessing  sufficient  knowledge  of  what  he  doe-,  devise  by  will  all 
his  land  to  individuals  absolutely,  it  is  otherwise  if  he  intend  to  give  the  land  to  trustees 
for  a  charitable  purpose,  as  to  build  a  church,  or  school,  or  hospital.  The  statute  of 
mortmain,  {J  Geo.  11.  c.  86  (1786),  reciting  that  public  mischief  had  greatly  increased  by 
many  large  and  improvident  dispositions  made  by  languishing  and  dying  persons  to 
charitable  uses,  to  take  place  after  their  deaths  to  the  disinherison  of  their  lawful  heirs, 
enacted,  that  ia  future  no  lands  or  sums  of  money  to  be  laid  out  in  land  should  be  given 
to  any  person  or  body,  unless  such  gift  or  conveyance  should  be  made  or  executed  in 
presence  of  two  witnesses  twelve  months  before  the  death  of  the  donor  or  granter,  and 
be  enrolled  iu  the  Court  of  Chancery  within  six  months  after  the  execution.  Therefore, 
a  person  on  death-bed  cannot  in  England  give  land,  or  money  to  buy  land,  for  a  chari- 
table purpose.  It  can  only  be  clone  in  the  Jife  of  the  donor,  at  least  twelve  months  be- 
fore his  death;  and  the  property  must  be  completely  alienated,  so  that  he  has  no  further 
control  over  it.  The  deed  must  have  a  present  operation,  and  must  not  reserve  any  life- 
interest  to  the  donor;  it  must  be  done  at  once  and  for  ever.  The  policy  of  this  statute 
has  sometimes  been  questioned,  and  several  well-known  modes  of  evading  the  statute 
have  been  adopted  from  time  to  time.  The  act  has  been  held  to  :»ppljT  only  to  land 
locally  situated  in  England;  and  hence,  if  the  land  is  situated  in  Scotland,  or  the  colo- 
nies, or  abroad,  a  will  conveying  it  for  charitable  purposes  will  receive  effect.  In  Scot- 
land, the  mortmain  act  had  no  application;  but  it  was  not  needed,  as  the  common  law 
of  Scotland  also  put  a  similar  check  on  the  alienation  of  land  on  death-bed.  A\hich,  how- 
ever, has  been  abolished  by  statute.  See  DEATH-BED,  INTESTACY. 

MOTrMATXiY^M.  the  alienation  of  real  estate  to  n  corporation.  The  term,  however, 
is  generally  used  of  religious  corporations.     In  consequence  of  the  feudal  restrict!* 
alienation,  a  corporation  was  obliged  to  cpt  a  mortmain  license  to  make  a  valid  pun 
of  lands.    One  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  alienation  of  land  to  religious  corporations, 
the  loss  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  of  the  ordinary  feudal  profits,  such  as  reliefs,  ward 
ships,  and   marriages,  by  the   vesiinir  of  land   in  a   technical  person  who  cannot  die  c 
puffer  attaint.     The  license  of  the  sovereign  was  necessary,  as  the  lord  to  whom,  ir 
last  resort,  the  fee  would  ultimately  revert,     If  there  were  an  intermediate  lord  between 
the  nlienatin"-  tenant  and  the  king!  his  license  must  also  be  obtained  for  the  alienation; 
for  want  of  of  such  license,  the  land  was  forfeitable  to  the  lord,  after  entrance 
were  necessary  in  Saxon  times,  and  after  the  conquest,  they  are  recognized  in  the  consti 
tutions  of  Clarendon.     But  the  church  continued  to  increase  its  lands,  in  spite  of 
restriction.     The  estate  alienated  without  a  license  reverted,  in  the  first  instance,  tc 
immediate  lord  of  the  fee.     To  escape  this  forfeiture,  the  tenant  made  a  conveyance  to 
the  religious  corporation,  and  then  held  the  land  as  its  tenant;    the  corporation  thus 
Obtained  a  sufficient  seizin,  to  enable  them  to  enter  upon  the  land  as  immedia 
under  color  of  a  surrender  or  forfeiture.     By  the  ofith  chapter  of  Mftgna  Chart  a.  such 
conveyances  were  made  void.     The  prohibition  in  Magna  Charta  applied  to  religious 
houses  only,  so  that  religious  corporations  sole  were  exempt  from  its  provisions;  and  the 
religious  houses  evaded 'it.  by  buying  in  lands  that  were  really  holden  of  themselves  as 
of  the  fee.  or  by  taking  long  terms  for  years.     To  meet  these  evasions,  the  statute, 
7  Edw.  I.,  De  Rdigiosis,  was  passed. 
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The  restrictive  statutes  applied  to  conveyances  between  the  parlies  only,  and  the 
>us  houses  evaded  them  by  bringing  a  suit  to  recover  the  land  on  a  pretended  title, 
in  collusion  with  the  tenant  who  would  let  the  suit  go  by  default.  This  kind  of  collu- 
sive suit  c.-mie  afterwards  into  general  use  under  the  name  of  a  cviiiin>»i  rc<'>jrery.  The 
2d  statute  of  Westminster  enacts  a  prohibition  of  this  evasion,  and  the  statute  (juni 
'/•<'•-,  permitting  free  alienation,  expressly  excepts  allegation  in  mortmain.  The 
-iastical  device  was  to  convey  the  land  to  feoffees  to  the  use  of  the  religious 
The  seizin  thus  remained  in  the  feoffees,  who  were  held  by  chancery  to  account 
for  the  rents  and  profits.  This  was  the  origin  of  uses  and  trusts.  The  staime  13  Richard 
II.  (lev-!  ires  ;ui  lairds  conveyed  to  the  use  of  ecclesiastical  persons,  without  the  license  of 
the  khiir  or  intermediate  lord,  to  be  forfeited.  The  statute  23  Henry  VIII.  prohibited 
the  conveyance  of  land  for  superstitious  uses  to  non-corporate  bodies  also.  Meanwhile 
it  had  always  been  possible  for  the  crown  to  grant  a  mortmain  license  enabling  a  cor- 
poration to  purchase  and  hold  lands.  At  the  time  of  the  revolution,  some  doubts  were 
felt  in  regard  to  the  validity  of  such  license,  and  by  the  statutes  7  and  8  William  III.  it 
was  eiiac.:ed  that  sudi  license  should  henceforth  be  granted  by  the  king,  in  his  discre- 
tion. It  is  held  that  the  before-mentioned  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  applies  to  superstitious 
and  not  to  charitable  uses,  so  that  a  bequest  to  a  hospital,  for  instance,  was  not  voided 
by  it.  The  mortmain  acts  have  not  been  re-enacted  in  the  United  States  except  in  a  very 
few  states:  a  corporation  can  hold  laud,  but  only  a  charitable  corporation  can  take  by 
devis«.  In  some  states  the  amount  which  can  be  bequeathed  to  charitable  uses  is 
limited  by  statute;  within  that  limit  the  devise  is  good. 

MORTON,  a  co.  in  the  central  part  of  Dakota,  drained  by  the  Missouri,  which  bound* 
it  on  the  e.,  ami  by  the  Canuouball  and  Heart  rivers.  It  is  very  scantily  settled,  the 
combined  population  of  Morton,  Mercer,  Billings,  and  Stark  counties  being  in  '80,  1523. 
The  surface  is  a  rolling  prairie  with  little  wood.  The  Northern  Pacific  railroad  passe? 
through  the  center.  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln  and  fort  Ilice  are  on  the  e.  border. 

MOHTON,  FOURTH  EARL  OF  (.TAMES  DOUGLAS),  regent  of  Scotland,  was  the  second 
son  of  >ir  George1  Douu'las  of  Pittcndriech,  and  in  1558  succeeded,  in  right  of  his  wife, 
Eli/.alteth,  daughter  of  the  third  earl,  to  the  title  ami  estates  of  the  earldom.  He  early 
favored  the  cause  of  the  reformation,  and  in  1557  was  one  of  the  original  lords  of  the 
congregation,  Sworn  a  privy  councilor  in  1561.  he  was  appointed  lord  high  chancellor 
>il  in  i  Jan.  7,  1583.  Having  been  one  of  the  chief  conspirators  against  Rizzio,  the 
Italian  secretary  of  queen  Mary,  on  his  assassination,  Mar.  9,  1566,  he  fled  with  his  asso- 
ciates to  England,  but,  through  the  interest  of  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  soon  obtained  his 
pardon  from  the  queen.  Though  privy  to  the  design  for  the  murder  of  Darnley5,  on  the 
marriage  of  the  queen  to  IJothwell,  he  joined  the  confederacy  of  the  nobles  against  her. 
He  was  present  at  t'arberry  hill  when  Bothwell  parted  from  the  queen,  and  after  Mary's 
imprisonment  in  thecastbof  Loculeven  he  was  restored  to  the  office  of  high  chancellor,  of 
which  he  had  been  deprived,  and  constituted  lord  high  admiral  of  Scotland.  On  the  death 
of  the  ear!  of  Mar,  in  Oct.,  1575,  he  was  elected  regent  of  the  kingdom.  His  rapacity  and 
iivarice  made  him  obnoxious  to  many  of  the  nobles,  and  as  the  young  king,  James  VI., 
desired  to  assume  the  reins  of  government.  Morton  resigned  the  regency  in  Mar.,  1578. 
Su'ise.m.'iitly  obtaining  possession  of  the  castle  of  Stirling,  with  the  person  of  the  king, 
he  recovered  his  authority,  but  was  accused  of  participating  in  the  murder  of  Darnley, 
a^d  being  tried  and  condemned,  was  beheaded  at  Edinburgh.  June  2,  1581. 

MORTON,  CHARLES,  1626-95;  b.  England;  educated  at  Oxford.  He  took  orders  in 
th"  E,i •..•;!!  ;h  church,  and  was  at  first  attached  to  the  royalist  party.  He  afterwards  sided 
wiiii  the  Puritans,  and  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  living  in  Cornwall  on  account  of  non- 
conformity.  Soon  after  1662  he  opened  a  school  at  Newingtou  Green,  where  Daniel 
Defoe  wa-i  one  of  his  scholars.  To  escape  the  persecution  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  he 
c.i,;;e  to  Massachusetts  bay  in  1686,  accompanied  by  his  pupil  Penhallow,  the  future  his- 
torian of  the  Indian  wars.  The  same  year,  lie  became  minister  of  the  church  in  Charles- 
to.vn,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.  During  a  part  of  this  time  he  was  vice-president 
of  Harvard  college,  and  wrote  a  system  of  logic  for  use  there. 

MORTON,  GKOUOW,  b.  England,  1585  ;  joined  the  Separatists,  and  settled,  with  his 
brother  Thomas,  at  Leyden.  He  went  over  to  London  in  1620,  where  he  became  the 
agent  of  the  Separatists.  In  1623  he  came  to  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  the  ship  Ann,  bring- 
:\Uran?s  ar.d  supplies  to  the  pilgrims.  Some  years  later  he  went  back  to  England. 
Where  lie  died  at  a  date  unknown.  He  published  in  England,  in  1622,  a  description  of 
the  Plymouth  colony,  under  the  title  of  Monrl's  Relation. 

MORTON,  HENRY,  PH.D.,  b.  New  York,  1836;  educated  at  the  university  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  first  studied  law,  but  afterwards  took  up  chemistry,  and  in  1863  became 
profes  or  of  chemistry  in  the  Philadelphia  dental  college.  In  1869  he  conducted  a  num- 
ber of  parties  sent  out  to  take  photographs  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  Aug.  7,  and  the  same 
year  he  took  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1870  he 
became  president  of  the  Stevens  institute  of  technology,  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.  He  has 
contributed  many  papers  to  scientific  periodicals,  suclT  as  the  Chemical  News  and  the 
Philosophical  Magazine. 
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MORTOX,  .!A  r:s  ST.  CLAIU,  1829-64,  b.  Philadelphia;  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1851.  and  was  appointed  to  the  en/riiie-M's.  A  fir;1  serving  a-  as  istanl  professor  oi' 
engineci  -ing  :i(  the  academy,  and  taking  charge  of  various  works,  he  went  to  Central 
A  incrica  at  the  h-ni  ol'  the  v'hiriqui  expedition  in  I'^'id.  In  tlie  spring  of  1862  lie  became 
chief  engineer  of  the  army  of  ilie  Ohio,  and  in  the  following  October  was  appointed  to  the 
same  po.-iiion  in  the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  soon  afterwards  lie  WHS  made 
brig.gen.  lie  built  the  intrenchments  at  Murfreesboro,  and  was  engineer  of  the 
works  ut  ChaU:Me>'-ga,  in  whose  capture  he  took  a  prominent  part.  In  1M54  he  became 
chief  engineer  of  ihe  9th  army  corps  in  Virginia,  and  served  through  the  Richmond 
campaign,  up  lo  iVtersimrg,  participating  in  the  engagements  at  Norih  Anna  and 
Bcthesda  church.  lie  was  killed  June  17,  at  the  head  of  the  union  assault  on  Peters- 
burg. He  published  a  number  of  works  on  engineering  and  fortification. 

MORTON",  JOHN,  Cardinal,  Archbishop,  1410-1500;  b.  England;  educated  at  Cernfl 
abbey  and  Oxford.  Through  his  practice  in  the  court  of  arches  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  cardinal  Bourchier,  who  presented  him  to  Henry  VI.,  who  made  him  a  member  of  the 
privy  council.  Edward  IV.  also  took  him  into  favor,  made  him  master  of  the  rolls  in  1473, 
and  in  1478  bishop  of  Ely,  and  lord  chancellor.  He  was  not  in  favor  with  Richard  111., 
who  arrested  him,  and  committed  him  to  the  custody  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  from 
whom  he  escaped  and  fled  to  the  earl  of  Richmond  on  the  continent.  He  i<  said  to  have 
suggested  the  union  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  by  the  marriage  of  Richmond 
with  the  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  Henry  VII.,  on  his  accession,  made  .Morton  a  member 
of  the  privy  council,  and  on  the  death  of  cardinal  Bourcnicr  lie  was  promoted  to  tne  see 
of  Canterbury.  In  1487  he  was  again  appointed  lord  chancellor,  and  in  1498  pope 
Alexander  VI.  made  him  a  cardinal.  The  English  life  of  Richard  111.  which  bears  tne 
name  of  sir  Thomas  More  has  been  attributed  to  Morton. 

MORTON,  JOHN,  1724-77;  b.  Penn. ;  a  surveyor  by  profession.  In  1756  he  was 
elected  to  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  in  which,  he  served  for  many  years,  part  of  the 
time  as  speaker.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  stamp  act  congress,  convened  at  New  York 
In  1765,  and  for  the  next  four  years  was  high  sheriff  for  Chester  co.,  the  present  Dela- 
ware county.  Soon  afterwards  he  became  a  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  from 
which  he  was  promoted  to  the  state  supreme  court.  In  1774  he  was  elected  to  the  conti- 
nental congress,  where  he  gave  the  decisive  vote  of  his  state  delegation  for  the  declara- 
tion of  inoTependence,  and  acted  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  pro- 
posals for  confederation. 

MORTON,  MARCUS,  LL.D.,  1784-1864;  b.  Mass  ;  educated  at  Brown  university,  and 
admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  bar.  He  obtained  a  good  practice,  and  became  an  active 
democratic  politician.  He  served  in  congress,  1817-21;  was  a  member  of  the  state 
executive  council  in  1823;  and  the  next  year  was  elected  lieut. -governor.  He  sat  on  the 
bench  of  the  state  supreme  court  from  1825  to  1830.  .when  he  was  elected  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  beating  Edward  Everett,  the  whig  ca  ididate,  by  one  vote.  He  had  been 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  many  years  for  this  office,  to  which  he  was  again  chosen 
in  1842.  He  was  collector  of  Boston  during  the  administration  of  president  Polk. 

MORTON,  NATHANIEL,  1613-85;  b.  England;  came  with  his  father  to  America  in 
1623.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  taken  into  the  family  of  gov.  Bradford,  whose 
wife  was  his  maternal  aunt,  and  early  assisted  the  governor  in  public  affairs.  He  was 
secretary  of  the  colony  in  1645,  holding  the  office  till  his  death.  He  had  received  a  good 
education,  and  almost  all  the  records  of  Plymouth  colony  during  the  17th  c.,  which  were 
published  in  several  large  volumes  bjr  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  were  in  hishand- 
writing.  He  published  the  New  England  Memorial!;  or  a  Brief  Re1f.ition  of  tJte  most  Mc.m- 
orable.  and  Remarkable  Piwaf/e.i  of  the  Providence  of  God  manifested  to  the  Phi  liters  <>f  New 
Enfjlnnd,  etc.  It  was  compiled  mainly  from  the  manuscripts  of  his  uncle.  William  Brad- 
ford, and  the  journals  of  Edward  Wi'nsiow,  and  included  the  period  1620-46.  In  1680 
he  wrote  a  history  of  the  Plymouth  church. 

MORTON,  OLIVER  PERRY,  1823-77;  b.  Ind.;  the  family  name,  Throckmorton,  was 
shortened  by  his  father.  He  was  educated  at  the  Wayne  co.  (Ind.)  seminary,  and 
Miami  university.  Oxford,  Ohio;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  at  Centre- 
ville.  Ind.,  in  1847.  He  rose  to  be  a  leading  member  of  the  Indian;;  bar,  and  in  1852  was 
elected  a  circuit  judge.  At  an  early  age  he  interested  himself  in  politics,  at  firs' 
democrat,  but  became  a  republican' on  the  formation  of  that  party.  He  ran  for  gov- 
ernor of  Indiana  in  1856  on  the  republican  ticket;  was  defeated,  and  returned  loth:; 
practice  of  law;  but  in  1860  was  elected  lieut. -governor  of  the  state;  the  governor  having 
been  chosen  U.  S.  senator,  Morton  became  governor,  Jan.  16,  1861.  The  beginning  of 
the  rebellion  found  the  state  legislature  and  the  attorney-general  of  Indiana  democratic, 
and  thus  a  fierce  and  active  opposition  against  furnishing  aid  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Gov.  Morion,  who  gained  the  sobriquet  of  "the  great  war  governor,"  devo'ed 
himself,  heart  and  soul,  to  plans  for  placing  Indiana  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  union, 
and  even  ett'ccicd  a  sufficient  loan  on  his  personal  responsibility  to  meet  the  exigenck-.s 
of  the  situation:  this  obligation  was  afterwards  assumed  by  Ihe  state.  In  1864  he  was 
elected  governor  by  a  large  majority;  but  in  the  following  year  experienced  a  stroke  </f 
paralysis,  and  was  obliged  to  go  to  Europe  for  his  health.  He  was  absent  only  a  1'ow 
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months,  and  on  his  return  resumed  the  duties  of  his  office.  In  1867  he  was  elected  to 
the  U.  S.  senate;  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  term,  iti  ls?3,  was  re-elected  for  the  term 
ending  in  1879.  In  the  senate  he  became  the  recognized  leader  of  the  republican  party, 
while  he  accomplished  a  prodigious  amount  of  labor,  serving  on  the  committees  on  for- 
eign relations,  agriculture,  military  affairs,  private  land  claims,  and  privileges  and  elec- 
tions, lie  was  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the  pa— :i-v  of  the  fifteenth  amendment 
to  the  constitution,  and  sustained  the  administration  in  the  effort  to  carry  through  the 
senate  the  proposed  San  Domingo  treaty.  For  this  last  service  he  was  offered  the  Eng- 
lish mission,  which  he  declined  on  the  ground  that  his  acceptance  would  involve  the 
election  of  a  democratic  senator  in  his  place  by  the  legislature  of  Indiana.  At  the 
republican  national  convention  in  1876.  senator  Morton  received  124  votes  on  the  first 
ballot  for  pre-ideiit.  He  was  a  member  of  the  electoral  commission  called  to  decide  the 
question  of  the  disputed  presidential  election;  and  afterwards  strongly  pressed  an 
amendment  to  the  law  directing  the  method  of  counting  the  votes.  Senator  Morton  was 
a  man  of  powerful  intellect  and  determined  will,  and  an  orator  of  great  popularity 
through  iiis  vigorous  and  straightfoward  speech.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  his 
infirmities  necessitated  his  use  of  Assistance  in  moving  about,  and  he  had  to  be  carried 
from  tiie  lobby  of  the  senate  chamber  to  his  carriage.  In  his  prime  he  was  over  6  ft.  in 
height,  with  a  powerful  physique. 

MORTON,  PKKEZ,  1751-1837;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1771,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Boston  bar.  He  pronounced  the  eulogy  on  gen.  Joseph  Warren,  April 

8,  1776.  He  was  speaker  of  the  state  legislature,  1806-11,  when  he  was  elected  state 
attorney-general,  which  office  he  filled  with  distinction  till  1832.  He  married  Sarah 
Wentworth  Apthorp,  formerly  well-known  as  a  writer  of  verses. 

MORTON,  SAMUEL  GEORGE,  M.D.,  American  physician  and  ethnologist,  son  ot  an 
Irish  emigrant,  was  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  26,  1799!  He  studied  medicine  in  Philadel- 
phia, Edinburgh,  and  Paris,  and  in  1824  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  contributed 
papers  on  physiology  and  craniology  to  scientific  journals.  In  1834  he  visited  the  West 
indies,  and  made  observations  on  the  development  of  races.  In  1839  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  anatomy  in  the  Pennsylvania  medical  college,  and  published  his  great  work, 
(.'mi, in  Americana,  ha.-rd  on  his  collection  of  867 classified  skulls.  In  1844  he  published 
Crania  ^tjpt^ica,  ba-ed  on  the  collection  of  George  R.  Gliddon,  esq. ;  and  in  1849  his 
last  work,  'An  •  ll!>i*ti-<ifal  System  of  Human  Anatomy,  Special,  General,  and  Microscopic. 
He  died  at  Philadelphia,  May  15,  1851.  Morton  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  American 
who  endeavored  to  place  the  doctrine  of  the  original  diversity  of  mankind  on  a  scientific 
basis.  See  the  memoir  of  Morton  prefixed  to  Nott  and  Gliddon's  Types  of  Mankind 
(Philadelphia,  1854),  a  work  largely  illustrated. by  selections  from  his  unedited  papers. 

MORTON",  SAT;  A  ii  WENTTVORTH  APTHORP,  1759-1846;  b.  Mass.;  married  in  1781  to 
Perez  Morion  (q.v.).  She  acquired  considerable  reputation  by  her  verses  contributed  to 
the  Matsachusetts  Magazine  over  the  signature  of  "Philenia."  Under  that  pseudonym 
she  published  at  Boston,  in  1790,  Oudbi,  or  the  Virtues  of  Mature;  an  Indian  Tale,  in  4 
diiitt,*.  Tiiis  v.'ork  vas  followed  in  1797  by  Beacon  Hill,  a  poem  in  5  cantos;  and  in  1823 
by  My  Mi  ml  tiiidits  Thoughts,  a  mixture  of  verse  and  prose  pieces. 

MORTOX,  THOMAS,  1590-1646;  b.  England;  a  lawyer  and  member  of  Clifford's  inn, 
London.  He  came  to  this  country  with  Western's  colony  in  1622.  He  soon  returned  to 
England,  but  came  to  Massachusetts  bay  with  Wollaston  in  1625,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Mount  Wollaston,  now  a  part  of  the  town  of  Braintree.  Morton  called  his  set- 
tlement '-Merry  Mount,"  set  up  a  may-pole  there,  and  very  much  scandalized  the  Ply- 
mouth people  by  his  merry-makinsr.  A  small  party  came  up  from  Plymouth  in  1628, 
cut  down  the  may-pole,  took  Morton  to  Plymouth",  and  sent  him  thence  to  England. 
Morton  ventured  to  return  in  1629,  but  was  again  sent  home,  and  the  next  year  his  house 
at  WoHa-ton  was  demolished.  Morton,  however,  came  once  more  to  Massachusetts  in 
1643,  and  was  imprisoned  for  a  year  by  the  authorities  on  account  of  his  "scandalous 
book,"  The  X<  ic  En  aland  Canaan,  which  he  had  published  in  England' in  1632.  This 
work  contains  a  valuable  account  of  the  condition  of  Massachusetts,  mingled  with 
pmusing  satire  on  the  Puritans.  The  late  J.  L.  Motley  made  Morton  the  subject  of  two 
novels.  Morton's  Hope  and  Merry  Mount. 

MORTON,  WILLIAM  THOMAS  GREEN,  1819-1868,  b.  Mass. ;  commenced  studying 
dentistry  in  Baltimore  in  1840,  continued  there  for  18  months  and  settled  in  Boston. 
He  is,  more  than  for  anything  else,  known  as  the  introducer  and  discoverer  of  the 
surgically  useful  anaesthetic  properties  of  sulphuric  ether.  His  attention  was  first  called 
to  the  subject  in  1844  when  attending  lectures  at  the  medical  college  in  Boston,  and 
after  some  experiments  performed  upon  himself,  he  administered  the  ether  to  a  man 
Sept.  30,  1846,  and  extracted  a  firmly  rooted  tooth  without  pain.  He  repeated  the 
operation,  and  making  known  the  results  to  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  he  administered  ether 
at  the  latter's  request  in  the  Massachusetts  general  hospital,  Oct.  16,  1846,  to  a  man  for 
the  operation  of  removing  a  tumor  from  the  jaw.  Dr.  Morton  obtained  a  patent  for  the 
use  of  ether,  under  the  name  of  "letheon,"  in  1846,  a  month  after  the  operation  in  the 
hospital,  and  a  month  after  this,  in  England  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson  also  claimed  the  honor 
of  having  made  the  discovery,  and  the  Moynton  prize  of  the  French  academy  was 
U.  K.  X.— 16 
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equally  awarded  lo  Dr.  Morton  and  to  Dr.  Jackson,  but  Dr.  Morton  declined  to  accept 
it,,  which  resulted  in  his  receiving  in  1852  the  large  gold  medal,  the  Moynton  pri/e  in 
medicine  and  surgery,  lie  claimed  compensation  from  congress  for  his  invention,  the 
government  having  used  it,  and  also  from  individuals,  and  he  was  involved  in  many 
siii!,s.  He  received,  however,  no  compensation,  and  his  life  was  spent  in  contests, 
literary,  and  legal,  in  regard  to  his  invention.  Memorials  were  presented  to  congress 
signed  by  many  physicians,  but  for  one  reason  or  another  the\  ('.".iied  to  secure  what  was 
asked.  His  latter  years  were  spent  upon  a  farm  at  Wellcsley,  Ma--,  where  he  d.,  from 
an  affection  brought  on  by  reading  an  article  which  sought  to  deprive  him  of  the  merit 
of  his  discovery. 

MOSAIC,  the  art  of  producing  artistic  designs  by  setting  small  square  pieces  of  stone 
or  glass  of  different  colors,  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of  painting.  Both  the  origin  of  the 
art,  and  also  of  its  name,  are  buried  in  obscurity;  it  was,  however,  much  practiced  by  the 
ancient  Romans,  especially  for  ornamental  pavements,  specimens  of  which  are  almost 
always  found  whenever  the  remains  of  an  old  Roman  villa  are  discovered.  Under  the 
Byzantine  empire;  it  was  also  much  used  for  the  ornamentation  of  churches,  in  which  it 
formed  a  large  portion  of  the  wall-decoration.  It  was  re-introduced  into  Italy  for  the 
latter  purpose  about  the  middle  of 'the  13th  c.  by  Andrea  Tafl,  who  learned  it  of  some 
Greek  artists  employed  at  Venice  in  decorating  St.  Mark's.  Since  then  it  has  been 
especially  an  Italian  art,  and  to  such  wonderful  perfection  has  it  been  brought,  that 
most  minute  pictures  are  produced  by  it.  Within  quite  recent  years,  mosaics  of  surpass- 
ing, beauty  both  in  design  and  material,  have  been  produced  by  Russian  artists  in  the 
Imperial  glass  manufactory  of  Russia:  those  shown  in  the  Russian  department  of  the 
international  exhibition  (1862)  have  probably  never  been  surpassed.  The  pieces  of  glass 
of  every  shade  of  color  are  technically  called  smalts;  they  are  generally  opaque,  and  are 
set  in  cement  in  the  same  manner  as  tiles  or  pavement.  Some  tine  pieces  of  mosaic 
pavement  have  lately  been  produced  in  this  country  by  Messrs.  Miuton  &  Co.  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  and  by  Messrs.  Maw  of  Brosely,  proving  that  the  art  only  wan-ts  sufficient 
encouragement  to  obtain  a  high  position.  In  Italy  there  are  two  very  distinct  varieties 
of  mosaic  work — i.e.,  the  Florentine  and  the  Roman;  the  former  is  entirely  formed  of 
pieces  of  stone  or  shell  of  the  natural  colors,  and  is  limited  in  its  application  chiefly  to 
floral  and  Arabesque  designs.  The  later  is  made  of  the  glass  smalts  mentioned  above, 
and  has  so  wide  an  application,  that  most  of  the  finest  paintings  of  the  best  old  musters 
have  been  copied  in  mosaic,  and  the  pictures  so  taken  form  the  almost  imperishable 
decoratious  of  the  finest  churches  of  Italy.  The  manufacture  of  the  opaque  glass  or 
smalts  for  making  the  little  square  pieces  called  tesserae  of  which  the  pictures  are  com- 
posed, is  a  very  important  one,  and  is  carried  on  in  the  Vatican,  where  25,000  shades  of 
the  various  kinds  of  colored  glass  are  produced. 

MOSAIC  GOLD.     See  TIN. 

MOSAIC  WOOL,  or  WOOL  MOSAIC,  is  a  remarkable  application  of  the  principle  of 
mosaic-work  to  the  production  of  woolen  or  worsted  rugs  and  carpels,  having  a  definite 
design  or  pattern,  independent  of  the  ordinary  processes  of  printing  and  weaving. 
Many  attempts  in  this  direction  have  b"en  made,  chiefly  on  the  continent;  but  the  most 
successful  is  that  of  Messrs.  Crossley,  in  whose  extensive  carpet  factory  at  Halifax  the 
mosaic  wool  is  produced  as  a  regular  department  of  manufacture. 

In  the  first  place,  well-spun  worsted  threads  are  dyed  to  every  color  and  almost  every 
shade  or  tint,  amounting  to  a  hundred  varities  in  all.  An  artist  prepares  a  full-sized 
drawing  of  the  pattern  or  design,  ruled  all  over  with  cross-lines;  this  is  copied  on-lined 
paper  by  girls,  each  of  whom  takes  as  much  of  the  pattern  as  will  fill  a  square  foot.  A 
workman  (or  woman)  having  a  good  eye  for  color,  examines  each  square  piece  of  draw- 
ing in  detail,  and  selects  the  proper  color  of  thread  suitable  to  ever}' portion  of  it:  the 
threads  are  a  little  over  200  in.  long  each,  or  about  17  ft.,  and  are  numerous  enou 
pack  closely  together  into  a  mass  of  one  sq.  ft.  in  width  and  depth.  A  strong  iron 
framework,  17  ft.  long,  is  so  arranged  that  all  these  threads  can  be  stretched  on  it 
horizontally,  tied  at  one  end,  and  weighted  with  4  Ibs.  to  each  thread  at  the  other. 
Girls,  under  the  direction  of  the  workwoman  who  selects  the  colors,  arrange  th"se 
tli reads  one  by  one,  tying  them  at  one  end,  weighting  them  at  the  other,  and  supporting 
them  on  a  steel  bar  in  the  middle.  This  being  done,  the  mass  of  17  ft.  in  length  is  cut. 
up  into  blocks  of  20  in.  long  each,  for  convenience  in  after-operations.  All  these  pro- 
cesses are  for  one  sq.  ft.  only  of  the  pattern,  and  they  have  to  be  repeated  as  many  limes 
as  there  are  sq.  ft.  in  it.  Supposing  a  rug  6  ft.  by  2,  with  a  lion,  tiger,  or  other  de\  ice 
occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  surface:  there  must  be  12  masses  prepared,  and  as  each 
mass  contains  50,000  threads,  there  will  be  600,000  altogether.  Blocks  are  cut  from  each 
mass,  and  are  placed  in  an  iron  box  or  frame,  side  by  side;  thus  forming  a  quadrangular 
solid  6  ft.  by  2,  and  20  in.  deep,  with  the  threads  arranged  vertically.  JSTow,  to  convert 
this  into  a  great  number  of  separate  rugs,  the  pattern  of  which  is  seen  represented  on  the 
upper  surface,  formed  by  the  ends  of  the  colored  threads,  india-rubber  is  dissolved  in 
camphine  to  the  consistence  of  carpenter's  glue,  and  brushed  well  over  the  top;  so  that 
every  individual  thread  shall  receive  its  portion;  this  being  dried,  a  second  coating  is 
applied;  and  afterwards  a  third.  A  backing  of  canvas,  or  of  some  kind  of  strong  cloth, 
is  ccineuted  down  upon  the  mass  of  threads  by  a  glue  of  the  same  kind,  and  is  scraped 
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an-.f  rubbed  until  it  adheres  to  every  individual  fiber.  When  dry,  the  mass  of  threads  is 
raised  up  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  by  a  iCivw  acting  upon  a  movable  bottom  to  the 
box.  A  very  keen  circular  cutter,  12  ft.  in  diameter,  and  rotating  170  times  per  minute, 
quickly  severs  a  horizontal  slice  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick,  the  box  of  threads 
being  caused  by  an  endless  screw  to  travel  onward  to  meet  the  cutter.  This  slice  when 
turned  up,  presents  the  picture  complete,  in  a  beautifully  soft  nap,  or  pile  of  woolen 
threads,  supported  by  a  canvas  or  woolen  backing.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  hand-work 
to  convert  this  into  a  rug.  carpet,  coverlet,  or  wrapper  of  any  kind.  Aeecond  repetition 
of  the  same  processes  converts  another  slice  into  a  second  rug;  and  so  on,  until  the  mass 
of  ~0  in.  in  depth  has  been  cut  up  into  about  a  hundred  slices,  each  forming  one  rug. 
As  the  blocks  of  20  in.  were  originally  cut  from  a  mass  of  200  in.,  the  whole  mass  pro- 
duces about  a  thousand  rugs,  all  exactly  the  same  pattern.  It  is  this  power  of  repetition 
which  makes  the  process  pay;  for  the  great  preparatory  labor  of  selecting  and  arranging 
(say)  (500,000  distinct  threads  could  not  otherwise  be  compensated  for. 

MOSAYLIMA  (Little  Moslem),  one  of  the  most  important  rivals  of  Mohammed,  belong- 
ed to  the  clan  Dill,  a  division  of  the  tribe  of  the  Bani  Hanifah,  of  Yamama  in  Xedjed. 
The  traditions  about  his  life  and  age  are  extremely  contradictory  and  legendary.  It 
appears,  however,  tolerably  certain  that  he  had  risen  to  a  certain  eminence  in  his  tribe, 
PIT. Itably  as  a  religious  teacher  only  at  first,  before  Mohammed  assumed  his  prophetical 
office.  The  name  he  was  known  by  among  his  friends  was  Rahman,  the  Benignant  or 
Mei'ciful;  a  term  which  Mohammed  adopted  as  a  designation  of  God  himself.  This 
WOK!,  which  is  Aramaic,  was  a  common  divine  epithet  among  the  Jews,  from  whom 
M  hammed  took  it,  together  with  a  vast  bulk  of  dogmas,  and  ceremonies,  and  legends. 
If.  however,  Mosaylima,  as  is  supposed  by  some,  assumed  that  name  in  the  meaning  of 
ill,  Savior,  it  would  prove  that  he  had  anticipated  Mohammed  in  the  apostleship, 
ivhich  is  commonly  denied.  It  was  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Hedjrah  that  Mosaylima, 
at  the  head  of  an  embassy  sent  by  his  tribe,  appeared  before  Mohammed,  in  order  to 
settle  certain  points  of  dispute.  The  traditions  are  very  contradictory  on  the  circum- 
stance whether  or  not  Mosaylima  was  then  already  the  recognized  spiritual  leader  of  his 
tribe.  When  they  were  introduced  to  Mohammed  in  the  mosque,  the}-  greeted  him  with 
the  orthodox  salutation  of  Moslems — viz.,  "  Salam  alayk"  (Peace  upon  thee),  and  after 
a  brief  parley,  recited  the  confession  of  faith.  Shortly  after  this  event,  Mosaylima 
openly  professed  himself  to  be  a  prophet,  as  well  as  Mohammed.  The  latter  sent  a 
messenger  to  him,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  this,  to  request  him  to  reiterate  publicly  his 
profession  of  Islam.  Mosaylima's  answer  was  a  request  that  Mohammed  should  share 
his  power  with  him.  "From  Mosaylima,  the  apostle  of  God,"  he  wrote,  according  to 
ifeda,  "  to  Mohammed,  the  apostle  of  God.  Now  let  the  earth  be  half  mine,  and 
hull  thine."  Mohammed  speedily  replied:  "From  Mohammed,  the  apostle  of  God,  to 
M'»aylima,  the  liar.  T«he  earth  is  God's:  he  giveth  the  same  for  inheritance  unto  such 
of  his  servants  as  he  pleases,  and  the  happy  issue  shall  attend  those  who  fear  him." 
Yet  notwithstanding  these  testimonies,  of  probably  late  dates,  it  seems,  on  the  other 
hand,  perfectlv  certain  that  Mohammed  made  very  great  concessions  to  his  rival — con- 
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acy, which  was  thus  settled  amicably.  "  Mohammed,"  Mosaylima  said,  "is  appointed 
by  God  to  settle  the  principal  points  of  faith,  and  I  to  supplement  them."  He  further 
h;;d  a  revelation,  in  accordance  with  Mohammed's:  "We  have  sent  to  every  nation  its 
own  prophet,"  to  the  effect:  "We  have  given  unto  thee  [Mosaylima]  a  number  of  people; 
keep  them  to  thyself,  and  advance.  But  be  cautious,  and  desire  not  too  much;  and  do 
not  enter  into  rival  fights." 

When  Mohammed  was  at  the  point  of  death,  he  desired  to  write  his  will.  Whatever 
he  may  have  wished  to  ordain,  is  uncertain;  it  is  well  known,  at  all  events,  that  his 
friends  did  not  obey  his  order,  and  refused  to  furnish  him  with  writing  materials,  very 
probably  because  they  did  not  like  to  be  bound  by  his  last  injunctions.  Sprenger  sup- 
po-es  that  he  wished  formally  to  appoint  Mosaylima  his  successor,  and  that  it  was  just 
this  which  his  surrounding  relations  feared.  Mosaylima  then  openly  declared  against 
Ishan.  and  many  parodies  of  the  Koran  sprang  up  in  the  Nedjed,  ascribed  to  him.  In 
the  llth  year  of  the  Hedjrah,  it  at  last  came  to  an  open  breach  between  the  two  rival 
powers.  Abu  Bekr,  the  caliph,  sent  Khalid,  "the  sword  of  the  faith,"  with  a  number  of 
choice  troops,  to  compel  Mosaylima  to  submission.  Mosaylima  awaited  the  enemy  at 
Rowdah,  a  village  in  the  Wadi  Hanifah.  So  formidable  indeed  was  Mosaylima's  force, 
that  Walid  :s  -aid  to  have  hesitated  for  a  whole  day  and  night  before  he  undertook  an 
lit  unanimously  disapproved  of  by  his  council.  "  On  the  second  morning,  however, 
he  advanced,  and  in  a  battle  which  lasted  until  the  evening,  contrived,  with  fearful 
-  of  his  own,  to  gain  the  victory.  3Iosaylima  fell  by  the  hands  of  a  negro  slave, 
and  his  head  was  cut  off  by  the  cpnemeror,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  a  spear,  to  convince 
b  in  friends  and  foes  of  his  death.  Khalid  then  advanced  to  the  slain  prophet's  birth- 
place, in  order  to  slay  all  its  inhabitants.  They,  however,  by  a  clever  stratagem  con- 
trived to  conclude  an  honorable  peace,  but  ha'd  to  embrace' Islam.  The  Mosleymian 
"heresy"  was  thus  stamped  out,  and  only  a  few  scattered  remnants  of  the  new:  faith 
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contrived  to  escape  to  Ilusa  and  Basrah,  where  tliey  may  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
later  Karmulhiiin  creed. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  to  come  to  any  clear  notion  of  Mosaylima's  real  doctrines,  as 
all  the  accounts  that,  have  survived  of  tlu'in  come  from  victorious  adversaries — auveisaries 
•who  have  not  hesitated  to  invent  the  most  scandalous  stories  about  him.  Thus,  a  love- 
adveniurc  between  iMosaylima  and  the  prophetess  Sajah,  the  wife  of  a  soothsayer  of 
Y;'!iiama,  who  is  supposed  to  have  stayed  three  days  in  his  tent,  is  told  with  great 
minuleuess,  even  to  the  obscene  conversation  that  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
b'.'lweeii  them  during  that  time;  the  fact  being  that  this  story,  which  is  still  told  with 
much  relish  by  the  natives,  is  without  the  slightest  foundation.  From  the  same  source, 
we  learn  that  Mosaylima  tried  to  deceive  his  followers  by  coujuring-tricks.  It  seems, 
ou  the  contrary,  that  Mosaylima  was  of  much  higher  moral  standing  than  Mohammed 
himself.  Thus,  he  is  said  to  have  enjoined  the  highest  chastity  even  among  married  peo- 
ple: unless  there  was  hope  of  begetting  children,  there  should  be  restriction  of  conjugal 
duty.  Even  the  nickname,  "  Little  Moslem,"  given  to  him  seems  to  indicate  that  lie, 
too,  preached  the  unity  of  God,  or  Islam,  as  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  faith.  How 
far  his  religion  had  a  socialist  tendency,  and  offered  less  show  of  dignity  and  outward 
morality  to  its  followers,  or  whether  it  rejected  fatalism,  contained  an  idea  of  incarna- 
tion, and  invested  its  preachers  and  teachers  with  a  semi-mediatorial  character,  as  the 
latest  explorer  of  the  Nedjed,  Mr.  Palgrave,  tells  us  we  have  no  means  of  judging.  But 
we  must  receive  these  conclusions,  probably  drawn  from  the  information  of  the  natives, 
with  all  the  greater  caution,  as  that  story  of  the  prophetess  Sajfdi,  whom  he  reports,  after 
his  informants,  not  only  to  have  been  properly  married  to  Mosaylima,  but  to  have,  after 
his  death,  become  a  devout  partisan  of  Islam,  and  to  have  entered  an  "orthodox  alli- 
ance," does  not,  as  we  said  before,  deserve  the  slightest  credence. 

MOSCHELES,  IGNAZ,  1794-1870,  b.  Prague;  studied  mui-ic  under  Dionysius  "Weber 
at  the  Prague  conservatory,  and  at  the  age  of  11  was  the  best  pianist  in  Prague,  and  had 
begun  to  compose.  In  1808,  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  met  Beethoven  and  Haydn, 
and  took  lessons  from  Albrechtsberger,  who  had  been  Beethoven's  teacher.  He  soon 
•won  a  reputation  in -concert,  and  disputed  with  Hummel  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
pianoforte  player  in  Germany.  After  a  tour  of  Germany,  Holland,  and  France,  he 
visited  England,  which  was  his  residence  till  1846.  From  1825,  he  was  professor  in  the 
London  academy  and  conductor  of  the  philharmonic  concerts.  The  music  of  Beethoven 
was  almost  unknown  in  England  at  that  time;  and  Moscheles,  by  his  rendering  of  the 
sonatas  and  concertos  of  that  composer,  made  the  pianoforte  a  fashionable  instrument. 
He  was  tho  most  successful  teacher,  in  his  day,  in  England;  but  many  later  pianists,  as 
most  notably,  Liszt  and  Thalberg,  have  surpassed  him  in  execution.  In  1846  he  became 
professor  at  the  conservatory  at  Leipsic.  His  own  compositions  are  additions  to  classical 
u.usic,  and  his  compositions  for  other  instruments  than  the  piano  show  a  profound  the- 
oretical knowledge.  He  published  with  notes,  an  English  translation  of  Schiudler's 
Life  of  Beethoven. 

MOSCHI,  a  people  of  Asia  living  s.  of  the  Caucasus.  According  to  Pliny  they  dwelt 
around  the  sources  of  the  Phasis,  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas.  At  the  time 
of  Augustus  their  territory  is  said  to  have  been  divided  between  Colchis,  Armenia,  and 
Iberia;  and  from  them  a  mountain  range  extending  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  Anti-Taurus 
was  ralfrd  the  Moschic  mountains.  Their  name  by  early  writers  is  often  coupled  with 
that  of  the  Tibareni,  and  the  two  people  are  generally  identified  with  the  Meshech  and 
Tub-.d  of  Scripture. 

MOSCH'ID^E,  or  (recently)  MOOCH'IN.E.     See  MTJSK  DEER,  ante. 

MOS'CHUS,  a  bucolic  poet  who  lived  in  Greece  in  the  3d  c.  B.C.,  and  whose  writings 
me  classed  with  those  of  Bion  who  was  his  master.  The  two  writers  are  published 
together  in  a  translation  in  Bonn's  Cl<i**ical  Library.  He  wrote  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and 
all  his  works  that  have  been  preserved  are  fragmentary,  idyllic,  and  pastoral  in  character, 
but  much  admired  by  scholars. 

MOSCOW,  an  important  government  of  Central  Russia,  lies  s.  of  the  governments  of  Tver 
ami  Vladimir.  Area,  12,552  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  1,772,624.  The  surface  is  level  with  the 
c-  <  eption  of  a  tract  in  the  s.w.,  which  is  elevated.  It  is  watered  by  the  Moskva  and  the 
Klia/ma,  while  the  Oka  forms  a  portion  of  its  southern  boundary.  The  soil,  principally 
clavey.  with  some  sandy  and  stony  tracts,  is,  on  the  whole,  unfertile,  and  barely  sup- 
plies local  consumption.'  Few  of  the  governments  of  Russia,  however,  equal  that  of 
Mi  -cow  in  manufactures  and  general  industry.  In  contains  numerous  cloth,  silk,  bro- 
cade, chint/,  paper,  and  other  factories.  China-ware  is  manufactured  from  the  clay  dug 
up  in  the  district  of  Gjelsk.  Many  of  its  villages  carry  on  special  branches  of  manu- 
facture, of  which  pins, 'glass  beads,  and  small  looking-glasses  for  Asia  is  one.  White 
limestone  is  quarried,  and  is  much  used  for  building  in  the  capital;  yellow  marble  quar- 
ries occur  on  the  banks  of  the  Oka.  Peat  is  extensively  used  as  fuel  in  the  factories. 
Among  the  places  historically  celebrated  are  the  monastery  of  St.  Sergius,  founded  by 
one  of  the  first  .Muscovite  princes,  and  famous  for  its  silver  shrine,  said  to  be  the  richest 
in  the  world;  and  the  village  of  Borodino  (q.v.). 
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MOSCOW  (Russ.  Morkird).  the  ancient  capital  of  Russia,  and  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  czars,  is  situated  in  a  highly-cultivated  and  fertile  district  on  the  Moskva,  400m. 
s.e.  of  St.  Petersburg,  with  which  it  i-  in  direct  communication  by  railway.  Lat  55° 
40'  n.,  long.  37'  33'  east.  Pop.  '71,  601,979.  Previously  to  its  being  burned  in  1812, 
Moscow  was  perhaps  the  most  irregularly  built  city  in  Europe,  and  that  distinction  to  a 
srreat  extent  it  still  retains;  for,  as  the  main  object  in  1813  was  to  build  speedily,  the-  streets 
rose  again  on  the  old  model,  undulating  and  crooked,  and  consisting  of  alternating 
houses,  the  most  varied  in  character  and  pretensions.  Many  improvements  have,  how- 
ever, been  recently  accomplished  in  the  city.  Gas  pipes  have  been  laid  along  the  streets; 
letter-boxes  are  placed  at  frequent  intervals;  the  Roman zoff  place,  formerly  so  dirty,  has 
been  converted  into  a  splendid  square,  with  an  ornamental  garden,  and  the  old  obelisk, 
tiie  former  monument  of  the  place,  standing  in  the  center,  with  water  fountains  on  each 
side.  The  general  view  of  the  town,  especially  that  obtained  from  an  eminence  on  its 
southern  side  called  the  Sparrow  hills,  is  eminently  original  and  picturesque.  Its  hun- 
dreds of  churches  and  convents,  surmounted  by  gilt  and  variously-colored  domes;  its 
gardens  and  boulevards;  and,  above  all,  the  high  walls  and  crowded  yet  stately  towers 
of  the  Kreml  or  citadel,  produce  a  most  striking  effect.  The  Kretnl,  situated  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  liver,  forms  the  center  of  the  town,  and  around  it,  with  a  radius  of 
about  a  mile,  is  a  line  of  boulevards,  extending,  however,  only  on  the  n.  side  of  the 
river.  Outside  of  this  line,  and  concentric  with  it, 'is  another  line  of  boulevards,  with  a 
radius  of  a  mile  and  a  half;  wThile  beyond  all,  and  forming  the  girdle  of  the  city,  is  the 
outer  rampart,  with  a  circumference  of  26  English  miles.  The  Kreml  comprises  the 
principal  buildings,  as  .the  cathedral  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  founded  in  1326, 
a  small  but  gorgeously-decorated  edifice;  the  cathedral  of  the  archangel  Michael,  con- 
taining the  tombs  of  all  the  czars  down  to  the  time  of  Peter  the  great,  who  changed  the 
roval  burial-place  to  St.  Petersburg;  the  church  of  the  Annunciation,  the  floor  of  which 
is  paved  with  jaspers,  agates,  and  carnelians  of  various  shapes;  the  tower  of  Ivan  Veliki 
200  ft.  in  height,  and  surmounted  by  a  magnificent  gilded  dome,  from  which,  as  from 
all  the  domes  of  Moscow,  rises  the  "  honorable  cross;"  the  Czar  Kolokol  (king  of  bells), 
the  greatest  bell  in  the  world;  several  palaces,  and  collections  of  ancient  arms  and  other 
antiquities-;  the  arsenal,  surrounded  by  the  splendid  trophy  of  850  cannons,  taken  from 
the  French;  and  the  senate.  The  walls  of  the  Kreml  are  surmounted  by  18  towers,  and 
pi  -reed  with  5  gates.  In  the  town,  the  chief  buildings  are  the  cathedral  of  St.  Vassili. 
remarkable  for  its  peculiar  architecture;  the  Gostiuoi  Dvor,  or  bazaar;  and  the  exchanges. 
The  temple  of  the  Savior,  which  was  commenced  in  1812,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  repulse  of  the  French  invasion,  is  not  yet  completed;  but  when  finished  it  will  be  a 
magnificent  architectural  feature  of  this  ancient  capital.  The  university  of  Moscow,  the 
first  in  Russia,  founded  in  1753,  is  attended  by  1800  students,  and  contains  a  library  of 
160,000  volumes,  museums  of  natural  history,  and  a  botanical  garden.  As  intermediate 
educational  establishments  between  the  parish  schools  and  the  university,  there  are  pro- 
vided 5  high  schools  or  gymnasia  for  males,  and  3  for  females;  special  establishments  are 
the  technological,  the  agricultural,  the  oriental,  2  commercial,  and  3  military  schools. 
There  are  several  learned  societies  in  Moscow,  which  is  also  the  seat  of  a  metropolitan, 
one  of  the  three  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Russian  church.  The  public  museum  and 
library,  which  was  removed  from  St.  Petersburg  in  1861,  occupies  a  large  and  handsome 
building,  formerly  a  palace,  is  rich  especially  in  ancient  Slavonic  MSS.,  and  has  about 
200,000  Volumes. " 

Moscow  communicates  by  railway  with  St.  Petersburg,  Nijni-Novgorod,  Koslov, 
etc.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry;  it  imports 
largely,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  export  trade,  especially  wiih  Asia.  Its  trade  is 
chiefly  in  hides,  leather,  oils,  wool,  grease,  isinglass,  wax,  honey,  feathers  and  down, 
potass,  soap,  iron,  and  copper;  cotton  from  Asia,  silks  from  Georgia,  Persia,  and  Bok- 
hara; Caucasian  madder,  home  and  Turkish  tobacco,  furs,  tea,  chemicals,  and  all  the 
products  of  Russian  manufacture,  of  which  Moscow  is  the  actual  center.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  woolen  and  worsted  goods,  silks,  brocades,  dyeing,  printing,  tanning 
and  skin-dressing,  iron,  copper,  and  silver  works,  and  chandleries. 

Moscow  is  of  ancient  origin  for  a  Russian  town.  Its  site  was  bought  by  Yuri  Dolgo- 
ruki,  in  the  12th  c, ,  and  a  fortress  built.  In  the  14th  c.  not  only  had  it  become  the 
capital  of  the  Russian  religious  world,  owing  to  the  residence  there  of  the  metropolitan, 
but  it  had  also  become  the  actual  capital  of  Muscovy.  In  1368,  1370,  and  1372,  it  suf- 
fered from  the  inroads  of  the  Lithuanians;  in  1381  it  was  sacked  by  the  Tartars.  From 
1415  to  1501  it  was.  on  four  separate  occasions,  partially  destroyed  by  fires;  and  it  was 
burned  to  the  ground  by  Devlet-Girey,  khan  of  the  Crimean  Tartars,  in  1571.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Poles  in  1610,  and  remained  in  their  possession  till  their  expulsion  by  the 
Russians  under  Minin  and  Pojarsky  in  1612.  In  1682, 1689,  and  1698,  it  was  the  theater 
of  the  revolts  of  the  Strelitz.  In  1812,  from  Sept.  14  till  Oct.  24,  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  French. 

MOSCOW  (ante).  The  present  population  of  Moscow  is  about  700,000.  Its  growth 
within  the,  past  30  years  has  been  more  rapid  than  at  any  former  period,  and  it  has 
become  the  center  of  the  Russian  system  of  railways.  Though  the  newer  parts  have 
added  boulevards,  wide  avenues,  parks,  and  stately  architecture  to  the  attractions  of  the 
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old  cily,  it  is  tlio  picturesqueness  of  the  Kremlin,  its  aggregation  of  old  and  now  palaces, 

its  fortified  walls  and  lofty  towers,  its  churches,  mosques,  monasteries,  domes,  spires,  and 

minarets,  forming  from  a  distance  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  architectural  scene  in 

the  world,  that  is  still  the  greatest  attraction  of  Moscow;  and  is  even  heightened  in  its 

ta  by  contrast  with  the  old  narrow  and  tortuous  streets,  their  mingled  poverty  and 

magnificence,  with  the  open,  airy,  and  polished  beauty  of  the  new.     Moscow  is  said  to 

d  in  area  any  European  capital  except  London  and  Constantinople.     It  is  460  in. 

s.e.  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  »00  m.  e.  of  the  extreme  westerly  part  of  the  empire. 

MOSELEY,  HENRY,  D.D.,  1802-72;  b.  England;  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  was 
for  a  number  of  years  professor  of  natural  philosphy  and  astronomy  in  King's  college, 
London.  He  had  already  taken  holy  orders,  and  in  1853  was  appointed  canon  of  Bristol 
cathedral.  He  was  afterwards  presented  to  the  living  of  Olveston,  and  made  chaplain 
to  the  queen.  He  was  a  member  of  the  school-board  for  many  years,  lie  published  a 
number  of  scientific  books,  including  a  Treatise  on  Mechanics  Applied  to  the  Arts,  and 
Aii  <•/«>  i>ii-<il  Principles  of  Enyiiucrinfj  and  Architecture. 

MOSELLE  (Ger.  Mosel),  an  affluent  of  the  Rhine,  rises  in  the  Vosges  mountains, 
France,  at  an  elevation  of  2,260  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  not  far  from  the  sources 
of  the  Saone.  Its  course  is  north-westerly  as  far  as  Pont-a-Mousson,  in  the  department 
of  Meurthe,  where  it  becomes  navigable;  then  n.  to  Thionvillc,  near  the  French  frontier; 
after  which  it  proceeds  in  a  north-easterly  direction  (latterly,  with  many  /igxag  pictur- 
esque windings)  through  Luxemburg  and  Rhenish  Prussia,  joining  the"  Rhine  at  Cob- 
leutz.  On  its  way  it  passes  the  towns  of  Remiremout,  Epinal,  Ton!,  Pont-a-Mousson, 
Metz,  Thionville,  and  Treves.  From  Metz  to  Treves  it  Hows  through  a  broad  valley, 
inclosed  by  rounded  vine-bearing  hills.  Its  entire  length  is  upwards  of  330  miles.  Its 
principal  tributaries  are  the  Meurthe,  the  Seille,  and  the  Sarre  on  the  right,  and  the 
Orne,  the  Sure,  and  the  Kyll  on  the  left.  The  wines  grown  in  the  basin  of  the  Moselle 
are  noted  for  their  lightness  and  their  delicate  aromatic  flavor:  The  inferior  kinds  are 
liable  to  acidity. 

MOSELLE  was  formerly  a  frontier  department  in  the  n.e.  of  France,  but  the  greater 
part  of  it  was  taken  by  Germany  after  the  war  of  1870-71.  The  small  portion  left  to 
France  was  joined  to  the  department  of  Meurthe.  Population  of  Moselle  in  I860, 
452,157.  It  is  watered  by  the  Moselle  and  its  tributaries;  is  richly  wooded,  and  yields 
abundance  of  grain,  fruits,  and  wine,  though  the  last  is  of  ah  inferior  quality.  Agricul- 
ture is  in  an  advanced  condition;  roads  are  numerous,  and  the  river  navigation  import- 
ant. Coal,  iron,  and  building-stone  are  the  most  valuable  minerals.  There  are  also 
linen,  woolen,  leather,  glass,  papier-mache,  and  other  manufactures. 

MOtiELLE  WINES.     See  GERMAN  WINES. 

MOSENTFIAL,  SALOMON  HERMANN,  b.  1821,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Hes?e;  a 
German  dramatist,  chiefly  known  by  the  dramas  Deborah  and  Sonnenwendhof,  which 
have  been  represented  w'ith  success,  and  translated  into  English,  Danish,  Hungarian, 
and  Italian. 

MOSER,  GEORGE  MICHAEL,  1705-83;  b.  Switzerland.  At  an  early  age  he  went  to 
London,  and  became  a  gold-chaser.  To  this  he  at  length  added  enamel  painting,  chiefly 
for  lockets  and  watch  cases,  and  won  the  notice  and  commendation  of  sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  first  keepers  of  the  Royal  academy,  in 
which  last  capacity  he  was  superintendent  of  the  students  in  drawing  from  the  antique. 

MOSER,  JOHANN  JAKOB,  1701-85;  b.  Germany;  made  professor  extraordinary  of 
law  at  the  university  of  Tubingen  in  1720.  Six  years  later  he  became  councilor  at 
Stuttgart,  and  in  1727  he  became  ordinary  professor  of  law  at  Tubingen.  Pie  resigned 
this  chair  on  account  of  a  quarrel  with  his  colleagues,  and  for  the  same  cause  left  the 
directorship  of  the  university  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  He  was  engaged  for  many 
years  in  the  preparation  of  his  most  important  work,  on  the  Public  Law  of  Germany, 
and  other  legal  books.  He  afterwards  opened  an  academy  in  Hanover,  where  the  sons 
of  the  nobility  were  taught  public  affairs. 

MOSES  (Heb.  Mosheh ;  LXX.  and  Vulg.  Noyces;  ?  Egypt,  Mes  or  Nexsou  ;  Copt. 
Mo-ushe,  i.e.,  drawn  out  of  the  water),  prophet  and  legislator  of  the  Israelites,  born  about 
1600  B.C.  in  Egypt  (?  Heliopolis),  during  the  period  of  their  hard  bondage.  His  father 
was  Amram,  his  mother  Jochebed,  both  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  The  tale  of  his  birth  and 
early  education  has,  by  tradition  (Manetho,  Philo,  Josephus,  Midrash,  etc.),  received  a 
much  more  extraordinary  legendary  character  than  is  found  in  Exodus;  while  the  main 
features  are,  on  the  whole,  the  same  in  them  all.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
truthfulness  of  an  account  which  shows  us  Moses,  like  many  other  supreme  benefactors 
and  "suns"  of  mankind,  struggling  against  an  apparently  adverse  fate,  nay  for  very  life, 
from  the  instant  of  his  birth.  The  well-known  narrative,  to  which  late  traditions  (contained 
in  Philo,  Josephus,  the  Fathers,  etc.)  have  supplied  questionable  names  and  (Jutes,  is  that 
Moses's  mother,  unable  to  hide  the  child — which  was  to  have  been  drowned  at  its  birth — 
longer  than  for  the  space  of  three  mouths,  put  it  into  a  basket  of  papyrus,  and  hid  it 
ji.moiur  the  Nile  rushes,  Miriam,  his  sister,  watching  it  from  afar.  The  king's  <i:uighter 
(Thermuthis,  or  MerrisV).  coming  down  to  the  river,  observed  the  weeping  child,  and 
was  so  struck  with  its  beauty  that  she  allowed  Miriam  to  fetch  a  Hebrew  nurse,  Joche- 
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fiecl.  Grown  up,  he  was  sent  to  the  king's  palace  (Heliopolis)  as  the  adopted  son  of  the 
princess,  find  here  seems  to  have  enjoyed  not  only  princely  rank,  but  also  a  princely  edu- 
cation. He  is  also  said  to  have  become  a  priest,  under  the  name  of  Osarsiph  or  Tisithen, 
and  to  have  been  a  mighty  adept  in  all  the  sciences  of  "Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Chaldea;" 
to  have  led  Egyptian  armies  against  the  Ethiopians,  defeated  them, "and  pursued  them 
to  their  stronghold,  Saba  (Meroe);  this  place  being  delivered  into  his  hands  by  Tharbis, 
the  king's  daughter,  whom  he  subsequently  married.  The  Bible  contains  nothing  what- 
ever about  the  time  of  his  youth.  lie  first  reappears  there  as  the  avenger  of  a  Hebrew 
slave,  ill  treated  by  an  Egyptian  overseer.  Threatened  by  the  discovery  of  this  bloody 
act,  lie  escapes  into  Midiun,  where  he  is  hospitably  received  by  Jethro,  the  priest,  and 
married  his  daughter,  Zipporah.  He  stayed  for  many  years  in  Midian,  tending  the 
flocks  of  his  father-in-law.  This  most  sudden  transition  from  the  brilliant  and  refined 
life  of  an  Egyptian  court,  of  which  he  had  been  brought  up  a  prince,  to  the  state  of  a 
poor,  proscribed,  exiled  >heplKTd,  together  with  the  influences  of  the  vast  desert  around 
him,  must  in  Moses's  mind  have  produced  a  singular  revolution.  The  two  names  which 
he  gave  to  his  sons,  strikingly  express  part  of  what  filled  his  soul — a  feeling  of  gratitude 
for  iiis  salvation  from  the  avenging  hand  of  justice,  and  the  deep  woe  of  his  exile.  The 
fate  of  his  brethren  went  now  to  his  heart  with  greater  force  than  when  he  was  a  prince 
and  near  them.  There  rushed  upon  his  memory  the  ancient  traditions  of  his  family, 
the  promises  of  Jehovah  to  the  mighty  sheikhs,  his  forefathers,  that  they  should  become 
a  great  and  a  free  nation,  and  possess  the  ancient  heritage  of  Canaan;  why  should  not 
he  be  the  instrument  to  carry  out  this  promise?  The  Ehye  asher  Eliye  (I  am  that  I  am) 
appeared  to  him  while  his  rnind  was  occupied  with  such  thoughts,  and  himself  put  the 
otliee  upon  his  shoulders.  A  new  king  had  succeeded  in  Egypt,  his  old  enemies  were 
either  dead  or  had  forgotten  him,  and  Moses  returned  to  Egypt.  Together  with  Aaron, 
his  brother,  the  man  of  small  energy  but  of  fine  tongue,  he  consulted  about  the  first 
steps  to  be  taken  with  the  king  as  well  as  with  their  own  people — both  of  whom  treated 
them  at  first  with  suspicion,  nay.  with  contempt. 

After  ten  dKtiuct  plagues  (more  or  less  akin  to  natural  phenomena  peculiar  to  Egypt), 
the  last  being  the  death  of  all  the  firstborn,  Pharaoh  consented  to  let  his  slaves  go  free, 
"that  they  might  serve  their  God."  Moses  very  soon  had  occasion  to  prove  tha»  he  was 
not  only  tin;  G  ul-hispired  liberator  of  his  people,  who  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  iYiomen* 
had  braved  the  great  king  and  his  disciplined  armies,  but  that  he  possessed  all  thost 
rarer  qualities  which  alone  could  enable  a  man  to  mold  half-brutalized  hordes  of  slaves 
into  a  great  nation.  Calmness,  disinterestedness,  patience,  perseverance,  meekness, 
coupled  with  keen  energy,  rapidity  of  action,  unfailing  courage — "wisdom  in  council 
and  boldness  in  war'' — constituted  the  immense  power  which  he  held  over  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  knew  no  law  in  their  newly-acquired  liberty,  and  who  were  apt  to  mur- 
mur and  to  rebel  on  any  or  1:0  provocation.  Nor  were  the  hostile  Bedouin  tribes, 
whose  territories  the  new  emigrants  approached,  easily  overcome  with  untrained  war- 
riors, such  as  formed  the  ranks  of  Moses's  army.  The  jealousy  of  certain  elders  foster- 
:l:.iions  within,  added  to  his  unceasing  vexations;  and  to  fill  the  measure  to 
overflowing,  indeed,  his  own  brother  Aaron,  whom  he  had  made  his  representative 
during  his  temporary  absence  on  the  Mount  of  Shiai,  himself  assisted  in  the  fabrication 
of  an  idol.  His  sacred  office  as  legislator  he  in  reality  first  assumed  in  the  third  month 
after  the  Exodus,  when,  after  many  hard  and  trying  marches  and  counter-marches — 
from  Goshen  to  Succoth  (?  Latopolis,  the  present  old  Cairo);  thence,  by  a  detour,  to 
Etham  (•'.  I?amlieh).  Pi-hachiroth  (?  Bedea),  through  the  Red  sea,  to  the  desert  of  Shur 
(V  Al-Djofar).  Marah,  Eiim  (Wadi  Gharandel),  desert  of  Sin  (Wadi  Mocatteb,  or  Wadi 
Al-Sheiidi),  Dophka,  Alus,  Raphidim  (near  the  Makkad  Sidna  Mousa) — made  more 
trying  by  want  of  food  and  of  water,  by  encounters  with  Pharaoh  and  the  Amalekites, 
having  arrived  near  the  Mount  of  Sinai,  he  made  the  people  encamp  all  round,  and 
ascended  the  summit  of  the  mountain  by  himself.  On  the  incidents  connected  with  the 
"  revelation"  made  to  the  whole  people,  we  need  not  dwell  any  more  than  on  any  other 
part  of  this  well-known  narrative.  ^  Suffice  it  to  point  out  briefly,  that  the  tendenc3r  of 
the  whole  law  was  to  make  the  He'brews  a  people  "  consecrated'to  the  Lord,"  "a  holy 
people,  and  a  kingdom  of  priests,"  i.e.,  a  people  of  equals  both  before  God  and  the  law. 
Three  distinct  parts  compose  this  Mosaic  constitution.  The  doctrine  with  respect  to  God 
and  his  attributes;  the  "symbolical"  law,  as  the  outward  token  of  his  doctrine,  and 
the  moral  and  social  law.  The  Decalogue  forms  a  kind  of  summary  of  all  the  three:  the 
existence  of  Jehovah  as  the  Absolute  Being,  the  liberation  of  the  people  and  the  prohi- 
bition of  polytheism,  and  the  representation  of  the  divinity  by  visible  images  (i. — iii). 
While  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  the  symbol  of  creation  and  the  Creator,  forms  the 
basis  of  all  religious  observances  (iv.),  the  remaining  part  of  the  laws  relate  to  the  inter- 
course nniong  the  members  of  the  human  commonwealth;  the  gratitude  of  children  is 
inculcated;  murder,  adultery,  theft,  false  witness,  coveting  of  others' goods  are  prohib- 
it"d.  The  groundwork  of  these  regulations  had,  indeed,  been  a  special  inheritance  in 
the  family  of  the  Abrahamites  from  the  earliest  times;  but  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
the  various  migrations,  and  the  enormous  increase  of  this  family,  and  its  being  mixed  up 
for  Ion*  years  with  the  surrounding  idolaters,  had  obliterated  nearly  all  traces  of  the 
primeval  purity  of  creed  in  the  populace.  The  wisdom  displayed  even  in  the  minor 
regulations  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  with  respect  to  their  adaptation  to  the  peculiarity 
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of  the  race,  the  climate,  the  political  state  of  the  country  which  they  were  to  inhabit;  in 
'.he  hygienic  regulations,  and  the  rules  which  treat  of  the  social  and  domestic  relations; 
ind,  above  all.  the  constantly-reiterated  caution  from  mixing  again  with  other  nations, 
inch  as  they  found  them  in  Canaan — and  the  neglect  of  which  subsequently  proved  their 
ruin — is  traced  to  a  direct  influence  of  .Jehovah,  generally  indicated  by  the  words,  "And 
God  sp:ike  to  Moses,  speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel."  An  ample  ritual,  in  connection 
witli  the  tabernacle,  or  constantly-visible  symbol  of  a  divine  dwelling;  the  allegory  of 
an  ever-new  covenant  represented  by  sacrifices,  prayers,  purifications,  kept  tlie  supreme 
task  of  being  priests  and  a  holy  people  uncea.-ingly  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  The 
tribe  of  Levi  (q.v.)  to  a  certain"  degree  acted  in  this  respect  as  permanent  representatives; 
and  not  to  Moses's  sons,  but  to  his  brother  Aaron  and  his  descendants,  was  intrusted  the 
office  of  high-priest. 

When  on  the  eve  of  entering  into  the  promised  land,  the  people  broke  out  in  open  rebel- 
lion, and  threatened,  by  a  spontaneous  return  to  the  land  of  slavery,  to  undo  the  entire 
work  of  Moses's  life.  Convinced  that  they  were  not  as  yet  fit  to  form  a  commonwealth  of 
their  own,  tlie  liberator  and  lawgiver  had  to  postpone,  for  the  long  space  of  40  years,  the 
crowning  act  of  his  work;  and,  in  fact,  did  not  himself  live  to  see  them  taking  possession 
of  tlie  hallowed  territory.  How  these  years  of  nomadic  journeying  through  the  desert 
(El-Tyh  or  Al-Tyh  Bern-Israel)  were  spent,  save  in  rearing  up  a  new  gcnci-atiou  of  a 
more  manly  and  brave,  as  well  as  more  "  civilized"  stamp,  we  can  only  conjecture.  All 
those  who  had  left  Egypt  as  men  were  doomed  to  die  in  tlie  desert,  either  by  a 
natural  death,  or  by  being  suddenly  "  cut  off,"  in  consequence  of  their  openly  defying 
Moses,  and  through  Moses  Jehovah.  The  apparent  lack  of  incidents  during  this  period 
has  indeed  furnished  grounds  for  various  speculations  on  this  subject,  and  critics  have 
tried  to  reduce  it  to  a  much  shorter  space,  without,  however,  being  able  to  prove  their 
point.  Even  Goethe,  with  more  ingenuity  than  knowledge  of  the  subject,  has  endeavored 
to  prove  the  "forty"  to  be  a  mythical  round  number,  the  real  time  being  two  years. 
Tlie  testimonies  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  historians,  however,  are  perfectly  unani- 
mous on  the  subject  (cf.  Jos.  v.  6;  xiv.  10;  Amos,  ii.  10;  v.  26;  Pa.  xcv.  10,  etc.)  and 
modern  criticism  has  mostly  endorsed  the  number  as  in  keeping  with  the  circumstances. 
On  tlie  first  month  of  the  fortieth  year  after  the  exodus,  we  find  Moses  at  the  head  of  an 
entirely  new  generation  of  Hebrews  at  Kadesh,  in  the  desert  of  Phoran  or  Zin.  Here 
his  sister  Miriam  died.  Here  also,  for  the  first  time,  Moses  .seeing  the  new  generation  as 
stubborn  and  "hard-necked"  as  their  fathers,  is  recorded  to  have  despaired  of  the 
Divine  Providence;  and  his  disobedience  to  the  letter  of  the  command  given  to  him.  "  to 
speak  to  tlie  rock,"  is  alleged  as  the  reason  "  that  his  bones  too  had  to  fall  in  the  desert." 
His  brother  Aaron  died  at  Hor  (near  Petra,  according  to  Joseph  us  and  St.  Jerome), 
whither  the  Israelites  had  gone  next.  Not  long  afterwards,  Moses  once  more  had  occa- 
sion to  punish  with  relentless  severity  the  idolatrous  tendencies  of  the  people  (Baal  Peor), 
thus  showing  that  age  had  had  no  power  of  making  him  relax  his  strong  rule  over 
the  still  half-savage  and  sensuous  multitude.  Having  finally  fixed  the  limits  of  the  hind 
to  be  conquered,  and  given  the  most  explicit  orders  to  Joshua,  to  Eliezer,  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  ten  tribes,  respecting  its  division,  he  prepared  the  people  for  his  own  impending 
death.  He  recalled  to  their  minds  in  the  most  impressive  language,  their  miraculous 
liberation,  and  no  less  miraculous  preservation  in  the  desert.  Their  happiness — their 
life — was  bound  up,  he  told  them,  in  the  divine  law,  communicated  through  him  by 
Jehovah.  A  recapitulation  of  its  principal  ordinances,  with  their  several  modifications 
and  additions,  and  reiterated  exhortations  to  piety  and  virtue,  form  the  contents  of  his 
last  speeches,  which  close  with  one  of  the  grandest  poetical  hymns.  The  law  was  then 
handed  over  to  the  priests  that  they  might  instruct  the  people  in  it  henceforth ;  Joshua 
was  installed  as  successor  (while  his  own  sons  sunk  into  the  obscurity  of  ordinary 
Levites),  and  he  blessed  the  whole  people.  He  then  ascended  the  mount  of  Nebo,  from 
whence  he  cast  a  first  and  last  look  upon  the  land  for  which  he  had  pined  all  his  life, 
and  on  which  his  feet  were  never  to  tread.  He  died  upon  this  mountain,  120  years  old, 
in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  "and  no  man  knew  hi.s 
burial-place  up  to  this  day" — so  that  neither  his  remains  nor  his  tomb  were  desecrated 
by  "  Divine  honors'"  being  superstitiously  paid  to  them. 

This  is  a  summary  of  Moses's  life  as  derived  from  biblical  as  well  as  non-biblical 
sources.  The  latter — except,  perhaps  the  very  doubtful  traditions  of  Manetho— belong, 
wrhatever  maybe  tiie  date  of  the  respective  documents  of  the  Pentateuch,  to  a  much 
later  age,  and  bear  the  air  of  tradition  and  legend,  grown  out  of  those  very  documents, 
so  plainly  on  their  face,  that  they  are  of  about  the  same  importance  for  historical  pur- 
poses as  the  cycle  of  Midrash-sagas  that  have  gathered  around  Moses,  and  which  are 
reproduced  variously  in  Moslem  legendaries.  On  his  office  as  a  "prophet:" — what  was 
the  special  nature  of  hi§  revelations,  how  far  the  doct lines  promulgated  by  him  were 
traditional  among  the  Abrahamites,  and  how  much  of  his  laws  is  due  to  Egyptian  influ- 
ences; whether  part  of  them  was  first  inaugurated  by  later  generations  and  ascribed  to 
him,  or  whether  others  were  never  carried  out  at  all:  on  these  and  similar  questions 
which  have  been  abundantly  raised,  mere  especially  in  recent  times,  we  must  refer  for 
fuller  information  to  the  Special  works  on  the  subject.  Some  notices  of  the  morej  impor- 
tant points  will  be  found  under  GENESIS.  JEWS.  PKXTATEUCH,  DECALOGUE,  etc.  There 
seems,  however,  but  one  conclusion.  The  brief  span  of  human  history  of  which  we 
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have  any  knowledge,  shows  few,  if  any,  men  of  Moses's  towering  grandeur — even  with 
all  the  deductions  that  the  most  daring  criticism  has  yet  proposed. 

MOSHEIM,  JOHAXX  LOREXZ  vox,  a  distinguished  church  historian  of  Germany,  was 
b.  at  Liibeck  on  Oct.  9,  1694,  and  studied  at  Kiel.  In  1723,  he  became  ordinary  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Helmstedt,  from  which  he  was  removed  in  1747  to  a  similar  office 
in  Gottingen.  He  died  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Gottingen,  Sept.  9,  1755.  His 
theological  works  are  numerous,  amongst  which  are  a  work  on  Bible  morality, 
Sittenlehre  der  IleiUgen  Schrift  (new  ed.  continued  by  J.  P.  Miller,  9  vols.  Helmst.  1770- 
78);  and  discourses,  Heiligen,  Redtn  (3  vols.  Hamb.  1732,  et  seq.).  But  his  most  impor- 
tant contributions  to  theological  literature  are  in  the  department  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
in  which  his  Institutiones  Histories  Eccleiastica  (Helmst.  1755)  is  frmiliar  to  every  student 
as  a  work  of  great  learning,  fullness,  and  accuracy.  It  has  been  translated  from  the 
original  very  elegant  Latin  into  English  and  other  languages.  The  best  English  trans- 
lation is  that  by  Dr.  James  Murdock  (3  vols.  Xew  York,  1832),  of  wrhich  there  are  many 
reprints.  Besides  this,  Mosheim  is  the  author  of  Institutiones  IlistoruB  C/ifiitianm  Mqj&res 
(Helmst.  1763);  De  Rebus  Christianorum  ante  Constnntinum  Commentarii  (Helmst.  1753): 
Dissertationes  ad  Hist.  Eccksiasticam  pertinentes  (2  vols.  new  ed.  Altona,  1767);  and  Ver- 
8'tch  eine-r  iinparfciiscfieu  Ketzergeschichte  (2  vols.  Helmst.  1746-48).  His  stand-point  is 
that  of  liberal  orthodoxy:  yet  he  is  essentially  dogmatic,  and  pays  more  regard  to  the 
mere  "  opinions  "  of  men  than  to  the  character  and  genius  shining  through  them;  hence, 
his  Church  History  is  far  inferior  in  point  of  richness,  depth,  and  suggesliveuess  to  that 
of  Neander. 

MOSKWA,  a  river  of  European  Russia,  a  branch  of  the  Oka,  which  is  itself  a  branch 
of  the  Volga.  It  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  great  battle,  called  the  battle  of  Boro- 
dino (q.v.),  fought  on  its  banks,  Sept.  7,  1812,  from  which  Ney  (q.v.)  obtained  his  title 
Prince  of  Moskwa.  The  Moskwa  rises  in  a  marsh  in  the  government  of  Smolensk, 
passes  close  by  the  towns  of  Mosha'.sk  and  Svenigrod,  passes  through  the  city  of  Moscow, 
and  joins  the  Oka  near  Kolomna,  in  the  government  of  Moscow.  The  whole  length  of 
its  course  is  about  290  miles.  A  considerable  commerce  is  carried  on  by  boats  on  the 
Moskwa,  and  it  is  directly  connected  with  the  Volga  by  the  Moskwa,  Canal. 

MOSLEM.     See  MUSSULMAN;  MOHAMMEDANISM;  ante. 

MOSOSATT  RUS,  MKUSE  LIZARD,  a  genus  of  huge  marine  lizards,  whose  remains 
occur  in  rocks  of  cretaceous  age.  Three  species  are  known,  one  from  the  upper  chalk 
of  Sussex,  a  second  from  the  cretaceous  beds  of  Xorth  America,  and  £he  third  from  the 
Maastricht  beds.  This  last  (M.  lJ»j'iniin>'f)  was  first  known  from  a  nsarly  perfect  head 
dug  out  of  St.  Peter's  Mount  in  1780,  and  popularly  called  the  great  animal' of  Maes- 
trieht.  Originally  the  property  of  Hofman,  it  was  taken  from  him,  la  virtue  of  some 
clause  in  their  charter,  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Maastricht,  who,  in  their  turn, 
were  compelled  to  give  it  up  to  the  victorious  French  army,  and  by  them  it  was  removed 
to  Paris.  It  is  said  that  the  French  cannoniers,  when  preparing  for  the  siege,  had 
instructions  not  to  point  the  artillery  toward  that  part  of  the  town  in  which  the  precious 
specimen  was  deposited.  This  head  is  4  ft.  in  length,  and  the  animal  to  which  it 
belonged  is  estimated  to  have  been  25  ft.  long.  The  total  number  of  the  vertebra?  was  133: 
they  were  concave  in  front  and  convex  behind,  and  were  fitted  to  each  other  by  a  ball- 
and-socket  joint,  admitting  of  easy  and  universal  flexion;  the  sacrum  seems  to  have  been 
wanting.  The  limbs  were  developed  into  four  large  paddles,  and  these  with  the  com- 
paratively short  and  strong  tail,  the  bones  of  which  were  constructed  to  give  great  mus- 
cular power,  enabled  the  animal  to  move  quickly  through  the  water  in  pursuit  of  its  prey. 
The  jaws  were  furnished  with  a  single  row  of  strong  conical  teeth.  Cuvier  first  showed 
the  affinities  of  the  animal.  It  is  most  nearly  related  to  the  modern  monitor,  but  differs 
from  all  modern  lizards  in  its  peculiar  adaptations  for  an  ocean  life,  and  in  its  great 
size.  The  largest  living  lacertian  is  only  5  ft,  in  length,  and  of  this  a  large  proportion 
is  made  up  by  the  tail;  the  Mososaurus,  with  its  short  tail,  is  estimated  to  have  been  at 
least  25  ft.  long. 

MOSQUE,  a  Mohammedan  house  of  prayer.  The  word  is  derived,  through  the 
Italian  moscltea,  from  the  Arabic  menjid,  a  place  of  prayer.  The  form  of  the  oldest 
mosques  (at  Jerusalem  and  Cairo)  is  evidently  derived  from  that  of  the  Christian  basilica, 
the  narthex  being  the  origin  of  the  court,  with  its  arcade,  and  the  eastern  apses  repre- 
senting the  principal  buildings  of  the  mosque  facing  Mecca,  Theoriginal  forms  became, 
however,  entirely  obliterated  in  the  progress  of  Mohammedan  architecture,  and  the 
mosques,  with  their  arcaded  courts,  gateways,  domes,  and  minarets,  became  the  most 
characteristic  edifices  of  Saracenic  art.  Wherever  the  Mohammedan  faith  prevailed, 
from  Spain  to  India,  beautiful  examples  of  these  buildings  exist.  They  vary  consider- 
ably in  style  in  different  countries,  the  Saracens  generally  borrowing  much  from  the 
architecture  of  the  various  nations  who  adopted  their  faith.  In  India,  the  mosques 
have  many  features  in  common  with  the  temples  of  the  Jains,  while  in  Turkey  they 
resemble  the  Byzantine  architecture  of  Constantinople.  Everywhere  the  dome  is  one 
of  the  leading  and  most  beautiful  features  of  the  mosques,  which  commonly  consist  of 
porticoes  surrounding  an  open  square,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  tank  or  fountain  for 
ablution.  Arabesques  and  sentences  of  the  Koran  inscribed  upon  the  walls,  which  are 
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•illy  while  washed,  and  never  bear  any  device  representing  a  living  thing,  arc  the 
(inly  ornaments  of  the  interior.  The  floor  is  generally  covered  with  mats  or  carpels; 
then-  arc  no  seals.  In  the-  s.e  is  a  kind  of  pulpit  (Mimbar)  for  the  imam;  and  in  the 
direction  in  which  Mecca  lies  (the  Kibleh),  there  is  a  niche  (Mehrab)  toward  which  ibe 
f'ailhful  arc  required  to  look  when  they  pray.  Oppo>ite  the  pulpit,  there  is  p  nerally  a 
platform  (I)ikkch-).  surrounded  by  a  parapet,  wit))  a  desk  bearing  the  Koran,  In, in  which 
portions  are  read  to  the  congregation.  The  five  daily  prayers  (see  MOHAMHEDAITPIEH), 
vrhich  are  generally  said  at  home — especially  by  the  better  classes — on  w<  < -k-elays,  ;;n; 
/aid  in  the  mosque  by  the  whole  congregation  on  Fridays,  the  days  of  Al-Gumab,  or  the 

ibly,  the  Moslem  Sundays,  together  with  some  additional  prayers,  and  at  times  a 
sermon  is  superudded  to  the  service.  It  is  not  customary  for  women  to  visit  the 
mosques,  and  if  they  do,  they  are  separated  from  the  male  woishipc  is.  The  utmost 
ealemnity  and  decorum  are  preserved  during  the  service,  although  in  the  hours  of  the 
Afternoon  (when  there  is  no  worship)  people  are  seen  lounging,  (hatting,  ev(  n  engaged 
jn  their  trade,  in  the  interior  of  the  sacred  building.  On  entering  the  mosque,  the  3!cs- 
Jem  takes  off  his  shoes,  carries  them  in  his  left  hand,  sole  to  sole,  and  putting  his  right 
foot  first  over  the  threshold,  he  then  performs  the  necessary  ablutions,  and  finishes  by 
putting  nis  shoes  and  any  arms  he  ma}-  have  with  him  upon  the  matting  before  him. 
The  congregation  generally  arrange  themselves  in  rows  j  arallel  to  that  side  of  the 
mosque  in  which  is  the  niche,  and  facing  that  side.  The  chief  officer  of  a  mosque  h  the 
nazir,  under  whom  are  two  imams,  a  kind  of  religious  official,  in  no  way  to  be  com- 
pared with  what  we  understand  by  a  clergymen  of  a  creed,  but  who  performs  a  certain 
number  of  religious  rites,  as  long  as  the  na/ir  allows  him  to  do  so,  and  who,  being 
very  badly  remunerated,  generally  has  to  find  some  oilier  occupation  besides.  There 
are  further  many'persons  attached  to  a  mosque  in  a  lower  capacity,  as  mutddins  (q.v.), 
bowwabs  (door-aeepers),  etc.,  all  of  whom  are  paid,  not  by  the  contributions  levied  upon 
the  people,  but  from  the  funds  of  the  mosque  itself.  'The  revenues  of  nicf-ques  are 
derived  from  lands.  With  many  of  the  larger  mosques,  there  are  schocls,  academies 
(medressehs),  and  hospitals  connected,  and  public  kitchens,  in  which  food  is  prepared 
for  the  pcor. 

MOSQU^RA,  RUY  GARCIA,  1501-55,  b.  Spain,  a  navigator  who  accompanied 
Sebastian  Cabot  to  South  America  in  1526,  where  nine  years  later  he  joined  Pedro  de 
Mendoza  in  founding  Buenos  Ayres.  His  descendants  for  three  hundred  years  have 
been  prominent  and  influential  in  Colombia. 

MOSQUITO  (Span,  gnat),  a  name  very  generally  given  to  the  most  troublesome  specie  s 
of  culc.r,  and  allied  genera.  See  GNAT.  The  name  mosquito  is  fivcn.  ;;ec(.iding  to 
Humboldt,  in  some  parts  of  tropical  South  America  to  species  of  .^'•/i,:/iin,  which  are 
active  during  the  day,  whilst  species  of  culcx,  active  chiefly  during  the  night,  :;rc  called 
zancudoe*;  but  these  latter  are  the  mosquitoes  of  other  countries  gene-rally.  The  narr.e 
was  probably  first  used  in  the  West  Indies,  where  it  particularly  designates  a  spcchs 
(C.  mosquito)  very  similar  to  the  common  gnat,  but  not  quite  so  large,  with  black  pro- 
boscis, and  marked  with  silvery  white  on  the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen.  It  abounds 
in  the  warm  parts  of  America,  especially  in  marshy  districts  and  in  the  vicinity  of  stag- 
nant waters.  It  and  similar  species  extend  even  to  very  northern  regions,  apper.ring 
during  the  heat  of  summer  in  prodigious  swarms.  Similar  species  are  found  also  in 
similar  situations  in  alm:st  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  almost  as  great  a  pest  in  Lap- 
land  as  within  the  tropics.  The  bite  which  they  inflict  is  painful,  and  their  incessant 
sharp  buzzing  prevents  sleep.  In  India  and  other  countries,  beds  are  provided  witli 
mosquito  curtains  of  gauze,  which  are  closely  drawn,  to  protect  the  occupant,  while  the 
natives  who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  such  protection,  smear  their  bodies  with  oil.  So 
numerous  are  mosquitoes  in  some  localties  in  South  America,  that  the  wretched  inhabi- 
tants sleep  with  their  bodies  covered  over  with  sand  three  and  four  iix  IKS  deep,  the 
head  only  being  left  out,  which  they  cover  with  a  handkerchief:  rnd  travelers  have 
been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  same  expedient.  Even  thick  clothes  afford  at  best 
a  very  partial  protection  from  mosquitoes,  being  readily  penetrated  by  the  proboscis. 
Mosquitoes  are  readily  attracted  to  a  lamp,  and  perish  in  its  flame;  but  Avhere  they  are 
numerous,  a  lamp  only  causes  additional  swarms  to  congregate  to  its  neighborhood  until 
it  is  extinguished,  as  is  often  very  soon  the  case,  by  their  dead  bodies. 

MOSQUITO  COAST,  MOSQUITO  TERRITORY,  or  MOSQUITIA,  formerly  a  native  king- 
dom, under  the  protectorate  of  Britain,  lies  on  the  e.  coast  oi  Central  America,  having 
Honduras  on  the  n.,  Nicaragua  on  the  w.,  and  Costa  Rica  on  the  south.  The  area  is 
estimated  at  15,000  English  sq.m..  but  as  20,000  m.  of  contested  territory  lie  between  it, 
and  Honduras  anel  Nicaragua,  its  extent  would  be  more  correctly  given  at  25,000  s.q. 
miles.  The  coast  is  low,  with  many  bays  anel  lagunes,  and  possesses  a  nurnl  cy  of  good 
i. amors.  The  two  principal  rivers  are 'the  Rio  de  Segovia  (which  rises  wilhin  M5  m.  of 
the  Pacific  ocean),  and  the  Rio  Escondido,  both  of  which  flow  into  the  Caribbean  sea. 
The  climate  is  rainy,  and  the  temperature,  considering  the  latitude,  is  cool  and  equal, 
the  thermometer  seldom  rising  above  82°  or  falling  below  71°.  On  the  whole,  this 
territory  i-  or/.;  of  th«-  most  healthy  parts  of  Central  America.  Ague  is  not  unusually 
common,  epidemics  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  white  people  who  elo  not  recklessly  expose 
themselves  enjoy  the  best  health.  The  swampy  grounds  are  generally  covered  with. 
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dense  forests,  in  which  dye-woods  and  timber-trees  of  great  value  abound.  Rice,  maize, 
manioc,  and  other  tropical  plants,  are  cultivated.  The  country  abounds  in  deer  of 
various  kinds,  half-wild  horses  and  oxen  roam  in  the  savannas,  which  are  covered  with 
tall  gra;-s,  and  alligators  and  serpents  are  common.  The  chief  exports  are  mahogany, 
cocoa,  ginger,  sarsaparilla,  and  tortoise-shell,  but  the  whole  trade  is  inconsiderable. 
The  inhabitants  are  of  various  races,  the  greater  portion  being  aboriginal,  but  many  are 
a  cross  between  the  native  Indians  and  runaway  negroes;  they  do  not  number  more 
than  from  10,000  to  15,000  in  all.  Their  chief  occupations  are  hunting  and  fishing,  but 
a  little  agriculture  and  cattle  breeding  are  also  practiced. 

The  Mosquito  Coast  was  discovered  in  1502  by  Columbus,  and  though  never  con- 
quered, was  claimed  by  Spain  till  about  1660,  when  th'e  king,  with  consent  of  his  people, 
placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  Britain.  British  colonists  at  different  times 
attempted  to  found  settlements  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  from  various  causes 
were  soon  after  compelled  to  withdraw.  Of  late  years  they  have  met  with  more  success. 
The  foothold  Britain  thus  obtained  in  Central  America  was  viewed  with  great  jealousy 
by  the  United  States,  who  left  no  means  untried  to  effect  her  expulsion.  During  the 
British  protectorate  a  sort  of  constitutional  government  was  established,  consisting  of  a 
legislative  body,  and  regular  jury  courts.  In  July,  1850,  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  bound  themselves  by  (lie  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  "  not  to  occupy,  fortify, 
colonize,  or  exercise  dominion  over  the  Mosquito  Coast,  or  any  part  of  Central 
America ;"  and  in  November,  1859,  Britain  ceded  the  protectorate  of  Mosquito  Coast 
along  with  the  Bay  islands  to  Honduras,  a  proceeding  which  gave  rise  to  much  discon- 
tent among  the  natives  of  the  coast,  and  a  complete  rebellion  of  the  islanders.  How- 
ever, by  a  subsequent  treaty,  concluded  Jan.  26,  1860,  the  whole  territory  was  finally 
handed'  over  to  X  icaragua. 

MOSS- AG  ATE.     See  MOCHA  STONE,  ante. 

MOSS-BUXKER,  or  BONY  FISH.     See  MENHADEN,  ante. 

MOSSES,  JA'wv',  an  order  of  acotyledonous  plants,  consisting  of  mere  cellular  tissue 
without  vessels,  and  distinguished  from  Hepaticae  (q.v.),  the  order  with  which  they  are 
most  nearly  allied,  by  having  always  a  leafy  stem,  and  an  operculated  capsule  or  urn 
(sporangium  or  theca),  which  opens  at  the  top,  and  is  filled  with  spores  arranged  around  a 
central  column  (cofiunell.fi).  The  capsule  is  covered  by  a  hood  (calyptra);  aiid  when  it  is 
ripe,  and  has  thrown  off  the  calyptra  and  operculum,  exhibits  around  its  mouth  a  single 
or  double  row  of  rigid  processes,  few  or  numerous,  but  always  either  four  or  a  multiple 
of  four,  collectively  called  the  peristome.  These  reproductive  organs  are  viewed  by 
many  botanists  as  female  flowers  or  p;.*tittidia\  whilst  reproductive  organs  of  another 
kind,  sometimes  found  on  the  same  plant,  but  more  generally  on  distinct  plants,  are 
regarded  as  male  flowers  or  nnikcri'lia,  These  are  minute  cylindrical  sacs,  occurring  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  or  collected  into  a  head  inclosed  by  variously  modified  leaves  at 
the  summit  of  the  stem,  and  finally  bursting  and  discharging  a  great  number  of  spheri- 
cal or  oval  vesicles,  through  the  transparent  walls  of  which,  when  moistened  with  water, 
filaments  (spermatoeerifU)  coiled  up  within  them  may  be  seen  wheeling  rapidly  round  and 
round.  As  the  sacs  merely  discharge  these  vesicles  and  perish,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
spermatozoids  contained  in  them  may  effect  the  fertilization  of  the  spore-producing  cap- 
:  but  this  wants  confirmation,  and  their  particular  office  as  reproductive  organs  is 
not  yet  fully  ascertained. — None  of  the  mosses  are  large  plants,  many  are  very  small. 
Many  have  elongated  stems,  often  branching;  others  have  the  stem  scarcely  developed, 
so  that  the}-  seem  to  consist  of  a  mere  tuft  of  leaves.  They  are  generally  social  in  their 
manner  of  growth.  They  are  among  the  first  plants  which  begin  to  clothe  the  surface 
of  rocks,  sands,  trunks  of  trees,  etc.,  adapting  inorganic  matter  for  the  support  of  higher 
kin.'s  of  vegetation.  They  love  moisture,  and  are  generally  more  abundant  in  cokfand 
temperate  than  in  hot  climates.  They  struggle  for  existence  on  the  utmost  limits  of 
vegetation  in  the  polar  regions  and  on  mountain-tops.  They  dry  up  and  appear  as  dead 
in  a  very  dry  state  of  the  atmosphere,  but  revive  when  moisture  returns.  Some  of  them 
grow  in  bogs,  which  they  gradually  fill  up  and  consolidate  They  are  of  great  use  in  pro- 
tecting the  roots  of  many  plants  from  cold  and  from  drought,  and  afford  harbor  to  mul- 
titudes of  insects.  Some  of  them  supply  food  for  cattle,  particularly  for  the  reindeer, 
when  nothing  better  is  to  be  obtained,  and  a  wretched  kind  of  bread  is  even  made  by 
some  of  the  dwellers  in  the  Arctic  regions,  of  species  of  Sphagnum:  Some  are  astrin- 
gent and  diuretic,  but  their  medicinal  virtues  are  unimportant.  Among  the  other 
principal  uses  to  which  they  are  applied  by  man  are  the  packing  of  things  liable  to  be 
broken,  the  littering  of  cattle,  the  covering  of  garden  plants  in  winter,  and  the  stuffing 
of  the  open  space  in  roofs  to  moderate  the  heat  of  attic  rooms  in  summer  and  their  cold 
in  winter — perhaps  the  most  important  use  to  which  they  are  ever  put,  at  least  in 
Britain,  and  to  which,  as  the  benefit  is  great  and  easily  attained,  it  is  wonderful  that 
they  are.  not  much  more  frequently  applied.  The  abundance  of  mosses  in  meadows  and 
pastures  is  disagreeable  to  farmers.  The  best  remedies  are  proper  drainage,  the  applica- 
tion of  lime,  ami  the  liberal  use  of  other  manures,  by  which  the  soil  may  be  enriched, 
so  that  belter  plants  may  grow  wi;h  sufficient  luxuriance,  upon  which  the  mosses  are 
i  and  disappear. 

Several  thousand  species  of  mosses  are  known.     Many  of  the  mosses  are  very  beauti- 
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ful,  and  their  capsules  and  other  organs  are  interesting  objects  of  study,  even  with  a« 
onliuary  magnifying  gia.-s. 

MOSS  THOOi'KRS,  marauding  bands  that  inhabited  the  borders  between  Scotland 
and  England  during  the  last  halt'  of  the  1?  c.,  compelling  tlie  vicinage  to  purchase 
security  by  paying  a  constant  rent  to  them.  They  -were  called  moss-troopers  because 
they  dwelt  in  the  mosses  ,-ind  always  rode  in  troops.  In  Fuller's  M'»/-'//<V.-<  >••('  /•,'.<//<'•/, ;<7  it 
Is  Stated  that,  at  one  time,  they  numbered  several  thousands,  and  that  their  great  enemies 
were-  "the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  lord  William  .\a\vorth,"  who  finally  reduced  them 
to  legal  obedience.  Seott  mentions  them  in  Tin  /.'///  <>]'  (l-c  Laxt  Miimtrel. 

MOSTAR  ,  a  t.  of  European  Turkey,  capital  of  Herzegovina  (q.v.),  on  the  Narenta, 
forty-live  n, iles  s.w.  of  Bosna-SeraT.  It  is  surrounded  by  embattled  walls,  contains  ten 
mosques,  a  Greek  church,  and  a  famous  Roman  bridge  of  one  arch,  ninety-five  ft.  in 
span.  Silk,  grapes,  and  wine  are  produced,  and  knife-blades  and  weapons  are  manu- 
factured. Mostar  is  al»o  a  plaee  of  considerable  trade.  Pop.  18,000. 

MO  STJL,  a  t.  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Al-Jezireh  (ancient  Mesopotamia), 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the  ruins  of  ancient  Nineveh  (q.  v.), 
and  180  m.  up  the  river  from  Bagdad.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  is  still  in  a  more 
flourishing  condition  than  most  Turkish  towns,  on  account  of  its  caravan  trade  with 
DiarbekhC  Bagdad,  and  Aleppo,  though  its  prosperity  is  nothing  tp  what  it  formerly 
was.  During  the  middle  ages  it  supplied  all  Europe  with  its  rich  manufactures — muslins, 
according  to  Marco  Polo,  got  their  name  from  this  town,  now,  on  the  contrary,  the 
bazaars  of  Mosul,  are  filled  with  the  manufactures  of  the  west.  The  principal  causes  of 
its  diminished  importance  are  the  rise  of  Abushehr  (q.  v.)  as  an  emporium  of  trade,  and 
the  opening  up  of  the  new  sea-route  to  India  by  the  isthmus  of  Suez.  Mosul  is  the  si  at 
of  a  Jacobite  patriarch,  and  was  formerly  the  great  metropolis  of  all  the  Mesopotamia!! 
Christians  (the  Nes^orians,  the  United  Chahheans,  the  Jacobites,  etc.),  but  war,  pesti- 
lence, famine,  Mohammedan  proselytism,  oppression,  and  incessant  anarchy  have 
greatly  reduced  their  numbers.  Pop.  estimated  at  from  18,000  to  40,000,  of  whom  about 
a  fourth  are  Christians;  1500  Jews;  the  rest  Mohammedans  (Arabs,  Kurds,  and  Turks). 

MOTACIL'LIDJE.    See  WAGTAIL. 

MOTAZ  ILITES.  or  MUTAZALITES.  a  "heretical"  Mohammedan  sect,  dating  a  few 
generations  after  Mohammed,  of  which  brief  mention  has  been  made  under  the  heading 
MOIIA.MMKDAX  SECTS.  Their  name  is  derived  from  an  Arabic  word,  denoting  to  "  sepa- 
rate one's  self,"  and  originally  applied  to  any  special  sect  or  union  of  men.  but  the 
Motazilites  becoming  the  most  important  and  dangerous  in  Islam,  they  received  this 
denomination  by  way  of  eminence.  They  were  also  called  Moattalites — i.  e.,  those  who 
divest  God  of  his  attributes — and  Kadarija,  i.  e.,  "  those  who  hold  that  man  has  a  free 
will,  and  deny  the  strict  doctrine  of  predestination."  The  first  beginnings  of  this  sect 
are  traced  to  Mabad,  who,  in  the  time  of  Mohammed  himself,  already  began  to  question 
predestination,  by  pointing  out  how  kings  carry  on  unjust  wars,  kill  men,  and  steal  their 
goods,  and  all  the  while  pretend  to  be  merely  executing  God's  decrees.  The  real 
founder  of  the  sect,  as  such,  however,  is  Wasil,  b.  Ata.  He  denied  God's  "qualities," 
such  as  knowledge,  power,  will,  life,  as  leading  to,  if  not  directly  implying,  polytheism. 
As  to  predestination  itself,  this  he  only  allowed  to  exist  with  regard  to  the  outward  good 
or  evil  that  befalls  man,  such  as  illness  or  recovery,  death  or  life,  but  man's  actions  he 
held  to  be  entirely  in  his  own  hands.  God,  he  said,  had  given  commandments  to  man- 
kind, and  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  had.  at  the  same  time,  preordained  that 
some  should  disobey  these  commandments,  and  that,  further,  they  should  be  punished 
for  it.  Man  alone  was  the  agent  in  his  good  or  evil  actions,  in  his  belief  or  unbelief, 
obedience  or  disobedience,  and  he  is  rewarded  according  to  his  deeds.  These  doctrines 
•were  further  developed  by  his  disciple,  Abu-1-Hudail,  who  did  not  deny  so  absolutely 
God's  "  qualities,"  but  modified  their  meaning  in  the  manner  of  the  Greek  philosophers, 
viz.,  that  eveiy  quality  was  also  God's  essence.  The  attributes  are  thus  not  without  but 
within  him,  and  so  far  from  being  a  multiplicity,  they  merely  designate;  the  various 
ways  of  the  manifestations  of  the  Godhead.  God's  will  lie  declared  to  be  a  peculiar  kind 
of  knowledge,  through  which  God  did  what  he  foresaw  to  be  salutary  in  the  end. 
Man's  freedom  of  action  is  only  possibly  in  this  world.  In  the  next,  all  will  be  accord- 
ing to  necessary  laws  immutably  preordained.  The  righteous  will  enjoy  everlasting 
bliss;  and  for  the  wicked,  everlasting  punishment  will  be  decreed.  Another  very  dan- 
gerous doctrine  of  his  system  was  the  assumption  that,  before  the  Koran  had  been 
revealed,  man  had  already  come  to.  the  conclusion  of  right  and  wrong.  By  his  inner 
intellect,  lie  held,  everybody  must  and  does  know — even  without  the  aid  of  the  divinely 
given  commandments — whether  the  thing  he  is  doing  be  right  or  wrong,  just  or  unjust, 
true  or  false.  He  is  further  supposed  to  have  held,  that  unless  a  man  be  killed  by  violent 
means,  his  life,  would  neither  be  prolonged  nor  shortened  by  "  supernatural"  agencies. 
His  belief  in  the  traditions  was  also  by  no  means  an  absolute  one.  There  was  no  spe- 
cial security,  he  said,  in  a  long,  unbroken  chain  of  witnesses,  considering  that  one  falli- 
ble man  among  them  could  corrupt  the  whole  truth. 

Many  were  the  branches  of  these  Mot-izilites.  There  were,  apart  from  the  disciples 
of  Abu-1-Hudail,  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken,  the  Jobbaians,  who  adopted  Abu  All 
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Al-Wahhab's  (Al-Jobbai's  )  opinion,  to  the  effect,  that  the  knowledge  ascribed  to  God 
was  not  an  "attribute;  "  nor  was  his  knowledge  "  necessary ;"  nor  did  sin  prove  any- 
thing as  to  the  belief  or  unbelief  of  him  who  committed  it,  who  would  anyhow  be  sub- 
jected to  eternal  punishment  if  he  died  in  it,  etc. — Besides  these,  there  were  the  disciples 
of  Abu  Ha>hem — the  Hashemites  who  held  that  an  infidel  was  not  the  creation  of  God, 
who  could  not  produce  evil.  Another  branch  of  the  Motazilites  were  the  disciples  of 
Ahmed  Ibn  Hayet,  who  held  that  Christ  was  the  eternal  word  incarnate,  and  assumed  a 
real  body;  that  there  were  two  gods,  or  creator-;,  one  eternal,  viz.,  the  Most  High  God, 
and  the  oilier  not  eternal,  viz.,  Christ— not  unlike  the  Socinian  and  Arian  theories  on  this 
subject;  that  there  is  a  successive  transmigration  of  the  soul  from  one  body  into  another, 
anil  that  the  last  body  will  enjoy  the  reward  or  suffer  the  punishments  due  to  each  soul: 
and  that  God  will  be  seen  at  the  resurrection  witk  the  eyes  of  understanding,  not  of  the 
body. 

Four  more  divisions  of  this  sect  are  mentioned,  viz.,  the  JaMiedhians,  whose  master's 
notion  about  the  Koran  was,  that  it  was  "a  body  that  might  grow  into  a  man,  and 
sometimes  into  a  beast,  or  to  have,  as  others  put  it,  two  faces — one  human,  the  other 
that  of  an  animal,  according  to  the  different  interpretations."  He  further  taught  them, 
that  the  damned  would  become  fire,  and  thus  be  attracted  by  hell;  also,  that  the  mere 
belief  in  God  and  the  Prophet  constituted  a  "faithful."  Of  rather  different  tendencies 
was  Al-Mozdar,  the  founder  of  the  branch  of  the  Mozdarians.  He  not  only  held  the 
Koran  to  be  uncreated  and  eternal,  but  so  far  Irom  denying  God  the  power  of  doing 
evil,  he  declared  it  to  be  possible  for  God  to  be  a  liar  and  unjust. — Another  branch  was 
formed  by  the  Pasharians,  who,  while  they  carried  man's  free  agency  rather  to  excess, 
yet  held  that  God  might  doom  even  an'infant  to  eternal  punishment — all  the  -white 
granting  that  lie  would  be  unjust  in  so  doing. — The  last  of  these  Motazilite  sectarians  we 
shall  mention  arc  the  Thamamians,  who  held,  after  their  master,  Thamama,  that  sinners 
would  undergo  eternal  damnation  and  punishment;  that  free  actions  have  no  producing 
author;  and  that,  at  the  resurrection,  all  infidels,  atheists,  Jews,  Christians,  Magians, 
and  heretics  should  be  returned  to  dust.  We  cannot,  in  this  place,  enlarge  upon  the 
different  schools  founded  by  the  Motazilites,  nor  upon  the  subsequent  fate.  The 
vast  scientific  development,  however,  which  their  doctrines  begot,  and  which  resulted  in 
the  encyclopaedic  labors  called  "  The  Treatises  of  the  Sincere  Brethren  and  True  Friends," 
are  touched  upon  under  SINCERE  BRETIIKEX '(9.  v.).  See  Weil,  Geschiclite.  der  Kludifcn; 
Sale's  Koran;  Steiner,  Mutaziliten;  Dieterici,  Transactions  of  the  German  Oriental 
Society,  etc. 

MOTETT',  a  name  applied  to  two  different  forms  of  musical  composition — 1.  A  sacred 
cantata,  consisting  of  several  unconnected  movements,  as  a  solo,  trio,  chorus,  fugue,  etc. ; 
2.  A  choral  composition,  generally  also  of  a  sacred  character,  beginning  with  an  introduc- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  song,  perhaps  with  figurative  accompaniment;  after  which  follow 
several  fugue  subjects,  with  their  expositions,  the  whole  ending  either  with  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  last  subject,  a  repetition  of  the  introduction,  or  a  special  final  subject.  A 
ir.otett  differs  in  this  respect  from  a  double  or  triple  fugue,  that  the  subjects  never  appear 
simultaneously,  but  are  introduced  one  after  the  other.  In  one  form  of  themotett,  the 
successive  phrases  of  an  entire  chorale  are  treated  as  so  many  fugal  subjects. 

MOTH,  the  popular  name  of  all  the  insects  included  in  the  section  Nocturna  of 
the  order  Lcpidoptera  (q.v.).  They  formed  the  genus  Phaliena  of  Linnaeus,  but  are  now 
distributed  into  many  eenera  and  families,  the  species  beit,g  extremely  numerous. 
Among  them  are  the  very  largest  Lepidoptera,  and  also  the  smallest,  They  are  distinguished 
from  hawk-moths,  and  from  most  of  the  butterflies,  by  their  bristle-shaped  antennae, 
tapering  from  base  to  apex.  The  antennae  are  frequently  feathered  or  pectinated, 
especially  in  the  males.  The  proboscis  is  generally  similar  to  that  of  butterflies;  but 
there  are  some,  groups  of  moths  in  which  it  is  merely  rudimentary,  and  these  are  sup- 
posed to  take  nonfood  after  they  pass  from  the  larva  state.  The  thorax  is  generally  shorter 
and  more  robust  than  in  butterflies ;  the  tibiae  of  the  legs  often  bear  a  kind  of  spur ;  the  wings 
are  held  either  in  a  horizontal  or  in  an  inclined  position  when  at  rest;  or,  as  in  many  of 
the  smaller  moths,  are  wrapped  around  the  body.  The  two  wings  of  the  same  side  are 
generally  hooked  together  in  repose  by  means  of  bristles  on  the  margin.  The  females  of 
a  few  species  are  wingless.— Moths  are  generally  nocturnal,  although  to  this  rule  there 
are  a  few  exceptions.  They  often  exhibit  great  richness  in  beauty  of  colors,  although 
in  brightness  of  color  they  are  not  generally  equal  to  butterflies.  Their  food  is  similar 
to  that  of  butterflies. — They  lay  great  numbers  of  eggs,  which  exhibit  varieties  of  form 
and  color  as  srreat  as  those  of  the  insects  themselves.  Their  caterpillars  are  more  widely 
various  in  form  and  characters  than  those  of  the  butterflies;  differing  from  each  other  in 
the  number  of  their  legs,  and  in  horns,  protuberances,  caudal  appendages,  hairy  covering, 
etc.  Some  are  social  both  in  the  larva  and  chrysalis  state,  forming,  on  their  entering 
the  latter  state,  very  curious  nests.  The  chrysalis  of  a  moth  is  never  angular  nor  fur 
nished  with  protuberances,  and  is  generally  enveloped  in  a  silken  cocoon,  pretty  close 
ami  compact;  although  some  moth  chrysalids  are  found  in  a  mere  space  filled  with 
threads  which  cross  each  other  in  various*  directions.  Silk-worm  (q.v)  moths  are  among 
the  insects  most  useful  to  man;  but  moths  in  general  are  regarded  by  him  as  injurious, 
the  larvse  of  many  feeding  on  leaves  of  various  kinds,  and  often  destroying  valuable 
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crops;  and  the  larvffi  of  «jme  small  species  proving  very  destructive  to  clothes,  books, 
etc.  Tiie  largest  and  most  splendid  moths  inhabit  tropical  countries.  Some  of  the  most 
intcresiing  and  important  kinds  of  moih  art-  noticed  in  separate  articles.  Notwithstand- 
ing- a  popular  dislike  of  moths,  observation  of  their  habits  and  of  the  richness  of  color 
of  man;  of  them,  is  a  favorite  pursuit  of  naturalists. 

MOTHER  CAEEY'S  CHICKEN,  a  name  familiarly  given  by  sailors  to  the  storm  petrel 
rind  oilier  sm:dl  oceanic  species  of  Petrel  (<[.v.). — The  name  MOTIIIOH  C'AKKY'S  COOSK,  is 
in  like  manner,  given  to  the  great  black  petrel  or  gigantic  fulmar  (Procdltirta  (jlijinsIcK) 
of  the  Pacific  ocean;  a  bird  of  about  three  feet  in  entire  length.  with  very  long  wings, 
and  blackish  gray  plumage,  a  ravenous  feeder  on  dead  whales  and  all  other  animal  gar- 
bace.  and  which  also  kills  and  preys  upon  other  sea-birds. 

MOTHER  OP  PEAEL,  the  shells  of  the  large  bivalve  mollusk  Meleagrinamargaritifera, 

which  also  produces  the  precious  pearls.  See  Pi,  vuu  These  shells  are  collected  in  vast 
numbers  in  the  tropical  seas,  chiefly  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  Manilla,  Cuba,  Panama, 
and  the  South  Sea  islands.  Those  from  Panama  are  small  and  thick,  and  are  known  in 
commerce  as  "bullock"  shells;  those  from  Manilla  are  finest  in  quality,  often  as  much 
as  a  foot  in  diameter,  round  and  flat.  There  are  two  varieties — the  white  or  silver-lipped, 
and  the  black-lipped.  So  enormous  is  the  trade  in  these  shells,  that  the  imports  of  this 
country  alone  amount  to  3,000  tons  per  annum,  the  value  of  which  is  nearly  £100,000. 
Although  large  quantities  of  these  shells  are  consumed  in  inlaying  fancy  wood  work, 
papier-mache,  and  in  making  knife -handles  and  other  small  ornamental  objects,  by  far 
the  greater  portion  is  required  for  making  buttons,  chiefly  in  Birmingham. 

MOTHER  WATEB,  MOTHER  LYE.     See  LYE. 

MOTHERWELL,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Lanarkshire,  eleven  m.  from  Glasgow.  Its 
progress,  which  of  late  years  has  been  very  rapid,  is  chiefly  due  to  the  coal  mines  in  its 
neighborhood.  Pop.  (1861)  2,925;  (1871) '6, 943. 

MOTHEEWELL,  WILLIAM,  a  Scottish  poet  and  antiquary,  was  b.  in  Glasgow,  Oct. 
13,  1797,  and  educated  chiefly  at  the  grammar-school  of  Paisley,  where,  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  he  entered  the  office  of  the  sheriff -clerk.  At  the  age  of  twenty  one.  he  was 
appointed  sheriff-clerk  depute  of  the  county  of  Renfrew.  In  the  following  year  he  pub- 
lished his  first  work,  the  Harp  of  Reugrewshire,  containing  biographical  notices  of  the 
poets  of  that  district,  from  the  16th  to  the  19th  century.  This  work  was  but  the  prelude 
to  one  of  far  greater  importance — his  Ministrelsy,  Ancient  and  Modern,  which  appeared  at 
Glasgow  in  1827.  In  1828  he  commenced  the  Paisley  Magazine,  in  which  some  of  his 
finest  original  pieces  first  saw  the  light,  and  in  the  same  year  accepted  the  editorship  of 
the  Paisley  Advertiser,  a  conservative  journal.  In  1830  he  became  editor  of  the  <!>n  -^iin 
Courier.  He  died  in  that  city,  Nov.  1,  1835,  at  the  early  age  of  38.  Motherwell  displays 
in  his  best  moods  (but  only  then)  a  rich,  beautiful,  and  strong  imagination,  great  warmth 
and  tenderness  of  feeling,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  of  a  poet.  His 
Jennie  Morison  is  unsurpassed  for  the  mingled  pathos  and  picturesque  beauty  of  its 
reminiscences  of  boyish  love;  The  Stcord-C/iant  of  Thorstein  Eaudi  is  perhaps  the  most 
heroic  rune  in  the  English  tongue;  and  the  little  piece  beginning,  "My  heid  is  like  to 
rend,  Willie,"  has  seldom  been  read  without  tears.  An  enlarged  edition  of  his  poetical 
remains,  with  a  memoir,  was  published  in  London  in  1849. 

MOTHEEWOET,  Leonurus  Cardincn,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Labiate,  found 
about  hedges  and  in  waste  places  in  Europe,  and  now  abundantly  naturalized  in  some 
parts  of  North  America.  It  is  not  very  common  in  Britain,  and  probably  lias  been 
introduced.  It  is  perennial,  has  a  branched  stem  about  three  feet  high,  stalked  leaves, 
the  lower  ones  three-lobed,  and  crowded  whorls  of  reddish-white  flowers.  The  calyx  has 
five  pungent  spreading  teeth.  The  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  is  shaggy  on  the  upper  side, 
the  lower  lip  trifid.  The  anthers  are  sprinkled  with  shining  dots.  The  plant  was  for- 
merly in  much  use  as  a  domestic  pectoral  medicine,  but  is  now  comparatively  little 
employed.  It  has  a  strong,  but  not  agreeable  srnell. — Other  species  of  the  same  genus  are 
found  in  Europe  and  the  n.  of  Asia. 

MOTION,  LAWS  OP,  are  the  fundamental  principles  connecting  force  and  motion  in  the 
physical  universe;  and  are  obviously  to  be  derived  from  experiment  alone,  since  intuitive 
reasoning  cannot  possibly  give  us  any  information  as  to  wl^at  may  or  may  not  be  a  law 
of  nature.  Though  these  laws  are  derived  from  experiment,  it  cannot  be  said  that  we 
have  any  very  direct  experimental  proofs  of  their  truth — our  most  satisfactory  verifica- 
tions of  them  are  derived  from  the  exact  accordance  of  the  results  of  calculation  with 
those  of  observation  in  the  case  of  such  gigantic  combinations  of  mutually  influencing 
bodies  as  that  of  the  solar  system;  and  it  is  by  such  proofs  that  they  must  be  considered 
to  have  been  finally  established. 

Thej-  seem  first  to  have  been  given  systematically  and  completely  by  Newton,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Principia;  but  the  first  two  were  known  to  Galileo,  and  some  of  the  many 
forms  of  apart  of  the  third  were  known  to  Hooke,  Huygheris,  Wren,  and  others.  We 
shall  give  them  here  in  order,  with  a  few  brief  comments,  showing  their  necessity  and 
their  use. 

First,  then,  we  natxirally  inquire,  what  matter  would  do  if  left  to  itself;  and,  by  con- 
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eidering  cases  in  which  less  and  less  external  force  is  applied  to  a  body,  we  are  led  to 
(he  statement  called  the  Ji rut  lain  of  m. 

1.  J-'rery  body  continues  in  its  state  of  rest  or  of  uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line,  except 
in  so  far  as  it  may  be  compelled  by  impressed  forces  to  change  that-  state. 

This  expresses  simply  the  inertia  of  matter — i.e.,  a  body  cannot  alter  its  state  of  rest 
or  motion;  for  any  such  alteration  external  force  is  required.  Hence  the  definition  of 
force  (q.v.),  as  that  which  changes  or  tends  to  change  a  body's  state  of  rest  or  motion. 

.  how  does  the  change  of  state  depend  on  the  force  which  produces  it?  This  is 
obviously  a  new  question,  lo  be  resolved  by  experiment;  and  the  answer  is  the  second 
law  of  nntii'in: 

2.  Change  of  motion  is  proportional  to  tfie  impressed  force,  and  takes  place  in  the  direction 
of  the  straight  line  in  which  the  force  acts. 

Newton's  silence  is  as  expressive  as  his  speech.  Nothing  is  here  said  about  the  pre- 
vious motion  of  the  body,  or  about  the  number  of  forces  which  maybe  at  work  simulta- 
neously. Hence,  a  force  produces  its  full  effect  in  the  form  of  change  of  motion,  whether 
it  act  singularly,  or  be  associated  with  others;  and  whatever,  moreover,  be  the  original 
motion  of  the  body  to  which  it  is  applied.  Hence,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  equilibrium 
of/om.s;  every  force  produces  motion — and  what  we  call  equilibrium  is  not  the  balancing 
of  forces,  but  the  balancing  of  their  effects.  Hence,  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  found 
the  science  of  statics  on  any  other  basis  than  is  to  be  derived  from  the  second  law  of 
motion;  which,  in  fact,  leads  us  at  once  (by  the  parallelogram  of  velocities,  which  is  a 
purely  geometrical  conception)  to  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  and  thence,  with  the  help 
of  the  third  law,  to  the  whole  subject  of  statics.  The  second  law  also  supplies  the  means 
of  measuring  force  and  mass;  and  of  solviugany  problem  whatever  concerning  the  motion 
of  one  particle. 

But  more  is  required  before  we  can  study  the  motion  of  a  system  of  particles — as  a 
rigid  body,  or  a  liquid,  for  instance;  or  a  system  of  connected  bodies.  Here  there  are 
mutual  actions  and  reactions  of  the  nature  of  pressure  or  of  transference  of  energy  (see 
FOIICE)  between  the  parts — and  these  are  regulated  by  the  third  law  of  motion: 

8.  To  every  motion  there  is  always  an  equal  and  contrary  reaction:  or,  the  mutual 
actions  of  any  tiro  bodies  are  always  equal  and  oppositely  directed  in  the  same  straight  line. 

Thus,  the  mutual  pressure  between  two  bodies  has  equal,  but  opposite,  values  for  the 
two.  The  tension  of  a  rope  is  the  same  throughout,  and  tends  as  much  to  pull  back  the 
horse  at  one  end  as  to  -pull  forward  the  canal-boat  at  the  other.  The  earth  exerts  as  much 
attractive  force  on  the  sun  as  the  sun  exerts  on  the  earth — and  the  same  law  applies  to 
the  other  attractive  and  repulsive  forces,  as  those  of  electricity  and  magnetism. 

But  Newton  goes  much  further  than  this;  he  shows,  in  fact,  that  action  and  reaction 
(subject  to  the  third  law)  may  consist  in  work  done  by  a  force,  instead  of  the  mere  force 
or  pressure  itself.  From  this  form  of  the  third  law  we  derive  at  once  the  principle  of 
virtual  velocities  (q.v.),  which  in  its  application  to  machines  is  familiar  as  "What  is 
gained  in  power  is  lost  in  speed."  But  we  also  derive  the  grand  principle  of  the  inde- 
structibility of  work  or  energy;  at  all  events  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  mechanical  forces — 
and  this  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  grandest  discoveries  which  science  owes  to  New- 
ton. It  is  true  that  he  merely  mentions  it,  and  then  abruptly  passes  to  another  subject;  yet 
we  can  hardly  exaggerate  the  value  of  this  single  remark.  Experimenters,  mainly  Davy 
and  Joule,  have  since  shown  that  all  the  physical  energies,  as  heat,  light,  electricity,  etc., 
arc  subject  in  their  transformations  to  the  third  law  of  motion,  and  thus  the  system  con- 
structed by  Newton  for  ordinary  dynamical  purposes,  is  now  found  to  rule  the  most 
mysterious  of  the  affections  of  matter.  For  a  development  of  this,  see  our  article  on 
FORCE. 

MOTION,  AxnrAL.  Motion  or  progression  is  that  function  try  which  an  animal  is 
able  to  transport  itself  from  place  to  place.  It  is  enjoyed  exclusively  by  animals,  there 
being  nothing  strictly  analogous  to  it  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  organs  employed 
in  locomotion  are  of  two  kinds,  the  passive  and  the  active;  the  former  including  nil 
those  textures  which  form  the  skeleton,  and  by  which  its  segments  are  united,  as  fibrous 
and  areolar  tissue,  synovial  membrane,  cartilage,  fibro-cartilage,  and  bone,  while  the 
latter  includes  the  muscles  with  the  nerves,  which  convey  to  them  the  mandates  of  the 
will. 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  the  different  modes  of  progression  of  men  and  animals,  it 
may  be  expedient  to  say  a  few  words  on  standing,  or  the  natural  attitude  of  an  animal. 
This  attitude  depends  upon  the  form  and  functions  of  the  limbs.  Most  of  the  terrestrial 
mammals  and  the  reptiles  (excepting  the  serpents),  both  of  which  use  four  feet  in  walk- 
ing, have  the  backbone  (the  vertebral  column)  nearly  horizontal  (being  only  slightly  con- 
cave downwards),  and  resting,  at  the  same  time,  both  on  the  fore  and  hind  legs.  Birds, 
•whose  anterior  extremities  are  intended  for  flight,  stand  upon  the  posterior  limbs  only, 
although  in  their  case,  too,  the  backbone  is  generally  nearly  horizontal  when  the  animal 
is  at  rest.  Man  alone  stands  erect  with  his  head  supported  on  the  summit  of  the  nearly 
vertical  vertebral  column.  Some  other  animals  (monkeys,  hares,  kangaroos,  etc.)  can  rise 
more  or  less  erect,  but  in  their  case  the  attitude  is  obviously  not  the  natural  one. 

In  standing  it  is  requisite  that  the  limbs  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  center  of 
gravity  may  fall  within  the  space  included  by  the  feet.  If  the  center  of  gravity  does 
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not  fall  within  (liis  space  the  animal  cannot  stand,  but  must  fall  1o  that  side  to  which 
the  center  of  gravity  inclines.  On  this  account  ccitain  aquatic  birds  (the  albatross,  for 
example),  which  have  their  feet  placed  very  far  back,  cannot  use  them  for  walking.  If 
an  animal  lias  lour  !;•  •  {  necessary  that  they  should  have  the  broad  ba-e,  which 

is  c-seniial  in  bipeds.  \\'c  see  that  most  quadrupeds  have  comparatively  small  feet, 
while  birds  ;,re  furnished  with  long  toes,  which,  when  spread  out.  form  lame  bases  of 
support.  Moreover,  the  tiexor  muscles  of  (he  lot  s  are  so  arranged  that  the  weigh!  of  ihe 
body  causes  them  to  contract  linnly,  and  hence  birds  are  enabled  to  sleep  standing  with- 
out any  effort. 

WnU-iinj  is  the  most  common  form  of  progression.  When  it  is  accomplished  by  two 
legs  only,  as  in  man.  the  body  is  inclined  forward,  carrying  the  center  of  gravity  in  that 
direction;  and  while  one  leg  supports  the  body  the  other  is  thrown  forward  to  prevent 
it  from  falling,  and  to  sustain  it  in  turn.  Hence,  walking  has  been  defined  to  be  a  con- 
tinual falling  forward,  interrupted  by  the  projection  of  the  leg.  '[  hose  writers  who  have 
especially  studied  the  theory  of  walking  (Borelli,  the  brothers  "Weber,  and  Hi-hop)  have 
divided  the  time  <>f  a  slep  into  two  portions — i.e.,  that  in  which  one  leg  only  rests  on  the 
ground,  and  that  in  which  both  legs  rest  on  the  ground.  The  period  in  which  both  feet 
are  on  the  ground  is  shorter  than  that  in  which  the  body  is  supported  bv  one  leg  only. 
During  the  time  the  body  is  supported  by  one  leg,  the  other  leg  swings  from  behind  for- 
ward, without  the  active  intervention  of  its  muscles,  but,  by  the  mere  force  of  gravity — 
in  short,  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock.  When  this  leg  is  again  placed  on  the  ground 
the  first  interval  ends,  and  the  other — i.e.,  that  in  which  the  body  is  suppoitcd  by  both 
legs — begins,  and,  of  couse,  terminates  with  the  raising  of  the  other  leg.  The  time  that 
the  body  is  supported  by  both  legs  diminishes  as  the  velocity  increases,  and  vanishes 
as  the  walk  merges  into  a  run;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it' attains  its  maximum  in 
extremely  slow  walking,  when  it  is  found  by  experiment  to  amount  to  half  the  lime  in 
•which  only  one  leg  supports  the  body.  The  greatest  velocity  of  walking  is  attained 
when  the  time  of  a  step  is  equal  to  half  the  duration  of  the  motion  of  the  swinging  leg. 
and  the  velocity  in  walking  of  any  given  person  depends  on  the  time  taken  in  making 
each  step,  and  on  the  length  of  the  steps;  and  both  of  these  are,  again,  dependent  on  the 
height  at  which  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  body  or  the  heads  of  the  thigh-bones  are 
carried  abovre  the  ground ;  for  as  the  height  of  the  latter  diminishes,  the  length  of  the 
step  is  increased,  while  its  time  is  diminished,  and  nice  versa.  The  best  walkers  are 
incapable  of  acquiring  a  speed  of  more  than  7  in.  an  hour;  and  even  this  speed  cannot 
be  kept  up  for  any  length  of  time.  The  walking  of  quadrupeds  is  a  similar  process  to 
that  of  bipeds,  except  that  the  body  always  rests  on  at  least  two  legs.  The  limbs  are 
raised  in  a  determinate  order,  and  usually  in  such  a  manner  that  the  hind-leg  of  one  side 
succeeds  the  fore-leg  of  the  opposite  side. 

Punning  consists  of  the  same  succession  of  motions  as  walking;  but  these  motions 
are  so  accelerated  that  there  is  a  period  between  two  steps  when  the  body  is  not  sup- 
ported on  either  leg;  and  this  constitutes  the  essential  difference  between  the  two  pac<  s 
It  requires  afar  greater  expenditure  of  muscular  force  than  walking,  and  cannot  be  long 
maintained  without  considerable  exhaustion.  First-rate  runners  can  accomplish  a  mile 
in  a  few  seconds  under  four  minutes  and  a  half,  and  10  m.  in  an  hour.  (Level!  in  a 
match  with  Frost,  which  came  off  on  Mar.  22,  1852,  at  Copenhagen  Fields,  ran  10  m. 
250  yds.  in  52'. 53',  and  Deerfoot  ran  11  m.  740  }rds.  at  Brompton  in  an  hour).  In  quad- 
rupeds there  are  various  paces  besides  walking,  which  are  known  as  trotting,  cantering, 
and  galloping;  and  as  every  one  is  familiar  with  the  ordinary  paces  of  the  horse,  we  shall 
take  that  animal  as  our  illustration.  In  trotting,  the  horse  moves  its  legs  in  pairs  diago- 
nally. Thus,  if  the  left  fore  and  right  hind-leg  be  raised,  and  advanced  first,  the  right 
fore  and  left  hind-leg  will  be  raised  the  instant  the  others  reach  the.  ground.  In  fact,  in 
trotting,  the  first  pair  are  actually  raised  before  the  other  legs  reach  the  ground,  so  that 
there  is  a  minute  interval  when  all  four  legs  are  raised  above  the  ground  at  the  same 
time.  The  velocity  acquired  by  moving  the  legs  in  pairs  (as  in  running),  instead  of  con- 
secutively (as  in  walking),  depends  upon  the  circumstance  that  in  trotting  each  leg  rests 
on  the  ground  during  a  short  time  and  swings  during  a  long  time,  while  in  walking  the 
swing  occupies  a  short  period,  and  the  rest  a  comparatively  long  one.  In  ca/ttt  /•/////,  the 
animal,  after  advancing  the  two  fore-legs  one  after  the  other,  brings  forward  the  two 
hind-legs  simultaneously;  and  when  this  movement  is  greatly  urged,  the  fore-legs  are 
raised  together,  as  well  as  the  hind-legs,  and  the  pace  then  becomes  the  fjallop. 

In  leaping,  the  horse  raises  the  fore-legs  from  the  giound,  and  propels  the  body 
upward  and  forward  by  the  hind  legs  alone.  This  act  in  the  horse  is,  however,  mainly 
the  result  of  education,  and  those  animals  that  leap  or  spring  upon  their  prey  (as  the 
members  of  the  cat  tribe)  crouch  before  leaping,  in  order  to  throw  the  body  forward  with 
the  greatest  possible  force,  by  first  bending  all  the  limbs,  and  then  suddenly  extending 
them.  As  the  hind  legs  are,  however,  the  essential  agents  in  leaping,  we  observe  that  in 
those  animals  whose  natural  mode  of  progression  is  leaping — as  frogs,  hares,  kangaroos, 
etc. — the  hind  legs  are  much  longer,  and  more  muscular  than  the  fore-legs.  Leaping  is 
a  common  mode  of  progression  in  many  short-legged  birds  (blackbirds,  thrushes,  finches, 
sparrows,  etc.),  in  which  the  step  would  be  extremely  short  if  performed  by  moving  the 
legs  alternately.  There  is  also  a  large  number  of  insects,  su<»h  as  grasshoppers,  fleas,  etc.. 
whose  ordinary  mode  of  progression  is  by  leaps;  audit  is  in  this  class  of  animals  that 
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the  leaping  power  is  developed  to  its  greatest  extent.     The  common  flea,  for  example, 
can  leap  200  times  its  own  length.    While  fleas,  locusts,  and  grasshoppers  leap  by  means 
ol'  their  long  and  strong  hind  legs,  other  insects,  as  the  jwJui-idce,  or  spring-tails  p 
a  forked  tail,  which  they  bend  beneath  the   body,  aud  which,  when  suddenly  extended, 
propels  them  to  a  considerable  distance. 

Cli/nbing,  is  merely  walking  on  an  inclined  or  vertical  surface.  It  is  usually  accom- 
plished by  means  of  sharp  nails  or  claws,  as  in  the  cat-tribe,  the  lizards,  etc.  In  many 
birds,  as  the  woodpeckers,  parrots,  etc.,  the  toes  are  arranged  in  two  divisions,  so  as  to 
grasp  branches  in  the  manner  of  a  hand.  Bears  und  sloths  use  their  arms  for  climbing, 
while  monkeys  use  their  hands,  and  in  some  cases  their  tails.  It  is  only  in  a  very  ie\\ 
cases,  as  irl  the  <loth,  that  this  is  the  ordinary  method  of  progression. 

The  act  of  Jlying  in  the  bird  is  accomplished  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  the  two 
anterior  limbs,  the  wings,  much  as  leaping  is  by  that  of  the  two  posterior  limbs.  See 
FI.YIXG:  KniDS.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  estimate  the  velocity  at  which  dif- 
ferent birds  can  fly.  Whether,  as  has  been  stated,  the  eider-duck  can  fly  90,  and  the 
hawk  150  in.  in  an  hour,  is  very  questionable;  but  it  has  been  ascertained"  that  carrier- 
pigeons  can  accomplish  from  38  to  42  in.  in  that  lime. 

The  hats  are  the  only  mammals  which  possess  a  true  power  of  flight.  For  a  descrip- 
tion of  their  organs  and  mode  of  flight,  we  must  refer  to  the  article  BAT,  "where  will  also 
be  found  a  notice  of  the  false  claims  of  some  other  mammals,  as  the  so-called  flying- 
squirrel,  to  the  possession  of  true  flight.  Similarly,  the  actions  of  the  flying  lizard  and 
of  the  flying-fish  are  not  true  flight.  In  no  class  of  animals  is  the  mechanism  of  flight 
so  perfect  as  in  insects.  The  dragon-fly,  for  example,  can  outstrip  the  swallow;  and  can 
do  m;»re  in  the  air  than  any  bird,  as  it  can  fly  backwards  and  sidelong,  to  right  or  left, 
as  well  as  forward  without  turning.  The  wings  of  insects,  of  which  there  may  be  either 
one  or  two  pair,  are  analagous  (as  instruments  of  motion)  to  the  feathered  wings  of  birds, 
but  are  ivgarded  as  homologous  to  (or  in  their  essential  nature)  branchiae  or  respiratory 
organs.  For  details  regarding  the  mechanism  employed  in  their  afinal  progression  by 
i  use  ..'Is.  see  INSECTS. 

Sicimininr/  is  the  mode  of  progression  employed  by  most  aquatic  animals.  It  mainly 
differs  from  flying  in  this  respect,  that  water  being  much  more  dense  than  air,  and  the 
body  of  the  animal  being  nearly  of  the  same  weiglit  as  the  water  it  displaces,  very  little 
effort  is  required  to  keep  the  animal  from  sinking,  and  hence  almost  the  whole  of  the 
nraseular  force  can  be  employed  in  progression.  In  fishes,  the  locomotive  organs  consist 
of  the  fins  and  tail,  the  latter  being  the  great  propelling  organ.  The  swimming  of  a  fish 
has  been  correctly  compared  to  the  motion  of  a  boat  propelled  by  a  single  oar  or  scull  at 
the  stern.  In  the  same  manner  as  a  succession  of  strokes  alternately  right  and  left  pro- 
pels the  boat  straight  forward,  so  the  fish  advances  by  striking  alternately  right  and  left 
with  its  tail,  The  caudal  fin,  in  which  the  tail  ends,  is  vertical  in  fishes,  and  is  usually 
considerably  forked,  when  there  is  great  speed.  The  ventral  fins  are  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  fish  in  its  proper  position,  with  the  back  upwards,  as  is  shown  byawe'.l- 
known  experiment  of  Borelli,  who,  after  cutting  off  these  fins,  restored  the  living  fish  to 
the  water,  when  it  rolled  from  side  to  side  like  a  drunken  man.  The  air-bladder  with 
which  many  fishes  are  provided,  and  which  they  can  distend  and  contract  at  pleasure, 
facilitates  their  swimming  by  enabling  them  to  modify  their  specific  gravity.  Most  ter- 
rcstial  mammals,  excepting  man,  swim  at  once  the  first  time  they  find  themselves  in  deep 
water.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  their  limbs  move  in  water  precisely  as  they  do  on  land, 
and  no  new  action  either  as  regards  direction  or  order  is  required,  as  is  the  case  with 
man,  to  enable  them  to  swim.  Those  which  frequent  the  water,  as  seals,  otters,  and 
beavers,  have  webbed  feet  like  ducks  and  other  palmiped  birds,  the  toes  being  united  by 
membranes,  which,  when  expanded,  act  as  paddles.  A.  large  number  of  invertebrate 
animals  move  chiefly  by  swimming.  Thus  lobsters  move  by  means  of  a  vertical  motion 
of  the  tail,  and  many  of  the  crabs"  by  means  of  their  posterior  legs,  which  are  fashioned 
like  oars.  Many  insects  swim  with  their  legs,  which  are  fringed  with  hairs  to  give  addi- 
tional surface.  "The  cuttle-fish  uses  its  long  arms  as  oars,  and  darts  through  the  water 
with  extreme  rapidity;  while  other  mollusks  erect  sail-like  organs,  by  which  they  are 
propelled  along  the  'surface  of  the  water.  SWIMMING,  as  a  gymnastic  exercise,  is 
described  in  a  separate  article. 

Notices  of  the  more  special  modes  of  progression  will  be  found  under  a  variety  of 
heads.  See  CRUSTACEA,  BKKPENTS,  WORMS. 

MOTION,  in  Plants.     See  IRRITABILITY  and  SPORE. 

MOTIONS,  a  name  given  to  certain  dramatic  exhibitions,  illustrating  scriptural  nar- 
rative, which  prevailed  in  England  in  the  loth  c.  and  later.  The  characters  were  repre- 
sented by  wooden  puppets,  while  the  dialogue  was  spoken  behind  the  scenes. 

MOTIVE,  or  MOTIVO,  in  a  musical  composition,  means  the  principal  subject  on  which 
the  movement  is  constructed,  and  which,  during  the  movement,  is  constantly  appearing 
in  one  or  other  of  the  parts,  either  complete  or  modified.  In  elaborate  and  long  com- 
positions there  are  also  secondary  motives. 

MOTLEY,  Joirx  LOTHROP,  IX.D.,  D.C.I..,  etc..  American  historian,  was  b.  at  Dor- 
chester, Mass.,  April  15,  1814.     After  graduating  at  Harvard  university,  he  spent  a  year 
at  Gottingen,  another  at  Berlin,  and  traveled  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  southern 
U.  K.  X.— 17 
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Europe.  Returning  to  America,  he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837; 
but  preferring  literature,  lie  wrote  a  historical  romance,  entitled  Morton's  Hope  (18Sd), 
which  had  little  succ"ss.  In  1840  he  received  the  appointment  of  secretary  of  legation 
to  the  American  embassy  to  Russia,  but  soon  resigned,  and  in  1849  published  another 
unsuccessful  novel,  entitled  SftTTy' Mount,  a  Romance  of  tkt  M<txx<ii-]tm>t'ttx  Colony.  He 
attracted  attention,  however,  by  some  valuable  historical  essays  for  American  reviews, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  one  on  De  Tocqueville's  I),  moi'mri/  in  America,  KD& 
another  on  "  Peter  the  Great ;"  and  having  planned  a  history  of  Holland,  lie  proceeded 
to  Europe  for  materials,  and  after  live  years' labor,  published  in  1856  The  Rise  of  tJie 
Dutch  Republic.  In  18GO  appeared  a  continuation  of  it:  The  History  of  the  United  Nether- 
la  mix  from  the  Death  of  William  the  Went  to  the  Si/nodrf  Dort.  Motley  was  appointed 
in  1861  U.  S.  minister  at,  the  court  of  Vienna,  a  post  from  which  he  was  recalled  in  1867. 
In  1869  he  was  sent  as  minister  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  but  was  recalled  the  following 
year.  In  1874  he  published  The  Life  dint  Death  of  John  of  Barnerflilt,  Adi-orate  of  Hol- 
land; with  a  View  of  the  Primary  Causes  and  Movements  of  the  Thirty  Years  War  (2  vols.). 
He  died  May  29,  1877. 

MOTMOT.     See  MOMOTID/E. 

MOTEIL',  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Granada,  and  35  m.  s.  of  the  city  of 
that  name,  in  a  productive  district  3  m.  from  the  sea.  Agriculture  and  fishing  are  the 
principal  employments  of  tiie  inhabitants.  Pop.  14,000. 

MOTT,  GERSHOM,  b.  K  J.,  1822;  served  through  the  Mexican  war,  and  in  1861 
raised  a  regiment  of  volunteers  from  his  native  state.  He  took  part  in  McCiellan's  pen- 
insula campaign,  was  wounded  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Hun,  and  again  at  Chau- 
cellorsville,  where  he  commanded  ths  2nd  N.  J.  brigade.  He  was  at  Gettysburg,  and 
the  next  year  was  brevet  ted  ma  j.  gen.  In  the  last  campaign  against  Richmond,  lie  was 
in  command  of  the  2nd  division  of  the  4th  corps.  He  was  made  full  maj.gen.  in  1865. 

MOTT,  LUCRETIA,  1793-1880;  b.  Mass.;  married  James  Mott  in  1811.  She  taught 
school  in  Philadelphia  in  1817.  and  the  next  year  became  a  preacher  in  the  society  of 
Friends.  She  made  a  tour  through  New  England  and  the  middle  states,  preaching,  and 
denouncing  slavery  and  intemperance.  She  helped  organize  the  American  anti-slavery 
society  in  1833,  was  a  delegate  to  the  "world's  anti-slavery  convention"  at  London  in 
1840,  and  participated  in  the  first  women's  rights  convention  in  1848.  For  the  rest  of 
her  life  she  continued  her  advocacy  of  woman-suffrage  and  her  opposition  to  slavery. 
After  the  division  in  the  society  of  Friends  in  1827,  she  sided  with  the  HicKsites. 

MOTT,  VALENTINE,  LL.D.,  1785-1865;  b.  N.  Y. ;  graduated  in  medicine  at  Columbia 
college  in  1806,  and  afterwards  studied  in  London  and  Edinburgh.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  surgery  in  Columbia  college  in  1809,  which  place  he  filled  till  the  medical 
department  of  that  institution  was  united  with  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  in 
1813,  and  for  13  years  afterwards.  He  then,  in  1826,  with  Drs.  llpsack,  Francis,  Mitch- 
ill,  and  others,  founded  the  Rutgers  medical  college,  which,  owing  to  difficulties  in 
regard  to  its  charter  was  disorganized  four  years  afterwards.  He  was  for  several  years 
professor  of  surgery  in  the  medical  department  of  the  university  of  New  York.  Dr. 
Mott  was  celebrated  as  a  skillful  operator  in  all  branches  of  operative  surgery,  but  more 
particularly  for  the  ligature  of  arteries,  in  which  his  experience  and  success  was  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  (see  LIGATURE).  He  introduced  an  operation  for  immobility  of 
the  lower  jaw,  and  in  1821  performed  the  first  operation  for  osteo-sarcoma  of  that  mem- 
ber. He  performed  the  operation  of  lithotomy  165  times,  and  amputated  more  than 
1000  limbs.  Sir  Ast-ley  Copper  said  of  him  that  he  had  performed  more  of  the  /•/•?•  -it 
operations  than  any  man,  living  or  dead,  fie  visited  Europe  in  1835,  and  traveled  in 
England,  on  the  continent  ancTin  the  east,  publishing  an  account  of  his  travels  in  18(2. 
He  was  not  a  voluminous  writer,  the  scalpel  being  more  congenial  to  his  hand  than  the 
pen.  He,  however,  found  time  to  translate  Velpeau's  Operative  Surgery  (4  vols.  8  vo.) 
and  to  furnish  several  papers  or  the  notes  of  them  for  the  transactions  of  the  N<  w  York 
acf.demy  of  medicine.  His  cliniques  were  reported  by  Samuel  W.  Francis  in  1S60. 

MOTTE,  REBECCA  (BREWTON,)  1740-1815;  b.  South  Carolina;  married  Jacob  Motte, 
a  planter.  At  the  time  of  the  revolution  she  was  a  widow,  and  resided  in  a  house  on  the 
Congaree  river,  which  was  taken  as  a  garrison  by  British  soldiers.  Through  her  aid  the 
house  was  set  on  fire,  and  all  the  garrison  captured  by  Marion  and  Lee.  Her  biography 
may  be  found  in  Mrs.  Ellet's  Women  of  the  Revolution. 

MOTTE  (or  MOTHE)  CADILLAC,  Sieur  AKTOINE  DE  LA.     See  CADILLAC. 

MOTTE VILLE.  FRAN^OISE  BERTATJT  DE,  Dame  Lnnglois  de,  1621-89;  b.  France; 
daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  the  court  and  the  lady's  maid  of  Anne  of  Austria,  whom 
she  "succeeded.  At  the  age  of  18  she  was  made  to  many  de  Motteville,  who  was  80, 
and  died  at  82.  After  his  death  she  seemed  never  to  have  a  desire  for  marriage. 
Brought  up  at  court  when  Richelieu  was  its  central  figure,  forced  to  leave  it  with  Anne 
of  Austria,  when  the  lalter  was  banished  from  it  by  that  minister,  returning  at  his 
death;  during  all  the  years  of  her  life  devoted  to  her  patroness,  and  to  her  memory  after 
death  she  seems  in  the  midst  of  a  court  where  passions  and  intrigues  were  nearly  uni- 
versal, to  have  kept  herself  free  from  all.  For  this  reason  the  journal  of  daily  events 
which  she  kept  during  much  of  her  life,  written  with  the  straightforward  simplicity  of 
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a  meditative  character  "which  made  those  quiet  observations  her  pastime,  has  become 
oue  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of  information  concerning  the  characteristics  of  the 
court  people  of  her  time.  It  was  published  iu  1723  under  the  title  of  Mlmoires  pour 

'  ' 


MOT  TO,  in  heraldry,  a  word  or  short  sentence  which  forms  an  accompaniment  to  a 
coat-of-arms,  crest,  or  household  badge.  Mottoes  were  originally  attached  to  the  badge 
\vhen  the  family  had  oue.  or  to  the  ("rest  where  there  was  no  badge.  In  later  heraldry, 
the  practice  is  to  place  the  motto  iu  an  escrol  either  over  the  crest  or  below  the  shield! 
A  motto  is  sometimes  a  religious  or  moral  sentiment,  as  "Gardez  la  foi,"  "Humani- 
tate;'!  it  is  not  unfrequentiy  a  heroic  exclamation  or  war-cry,  "Courage  saps  peur," 
"Forward."'  In  a  great  many  cases  it  bears  reference  to  the  crest,  badge,  or  some 
bearing  of  the  escutcheon;  thus,  Stuart,  earl  of  Moray,  has  for  crest  a  pelican  wound- 
ing herself,  and  for  motto,  "  Salus  per  Christum  Redemptorem  ;"  and  not  a  few  mottoes 
are  punning  allusions  to  the  family  name  —  as  Scudamore,  "Scuto  amoris  Divini;" 
Vernon,  "  Ver  non  semper  viret;"  ""Fare,  fac,"  for  Fairfax;  and  "Time  Deum,  cole 
regem,"  for  Coleridge.  Two  mottoes  are  sometimes  used  by  the  same  family  —  one 
above  the  crest,  the  other  below  the  shield.  The  motto,  "Dieu  et  mon  Droit,"'  which 
accompanies  the  royal  arms  of  Great  Britain,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  war-cry,  and 
was  u>ed  in  England  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  Its  origin  has  been 
assigned  to  a  saying  of  Richard  I.,  "Not  we,  but  God  and  our  right  have  vanquished 
France." 

MOUFFLON,  or  MUSMOX,  Ovis  or  caprotis  musimon,  the  wild-sheep  of  Corsica,  Sar- 
dinia, Cyprus,  Greece,  etc.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  fallow-deer,  covered  with 
hair  and  not  with  wool,  except  that  hair  of  a  somewhat  wcolly  character  appears  in 
winter.  The  upper  parts  are  brownish,  the  under  parts  whitish  ;  the  hair  of  the  neck 
is  long;  the  tail  is  very  short.  The  horns  of  the  male  are  very  large,  approaching  to 
those  of  the  argali.  The  moufflon  lives  chiefly  in  the  higher"  parts  of  mountainous 
regions,  and  is  not  easily  approached  by  the  hunter. 

MOTJLD,  or  MOUI.DIXESS,  the  common  name  of  many  minute  fungi  which  make  their 
appearance,  often  in  crowded  multitudes,  on  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  either  in 
a  decaying  or  in  a  living  but  morbid  state,  To  the  naked  eye  they  often  seem  like  patches 
or  masses  of  fine  cobweb,  and  are  discovered  by  the  microscope  to  consist  of  threads 
more  or  less  distinctly  jointed,  sometimes  branched.  Some  species  of  mold  occur  on 
many  different  substances;  other  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  substances  of  particular  kinds. 
as  decaying  pears,  decaying  gourds,  etc.  Some  of  the  moulds  belong  to  the  suborder  of 
fungi  called  physomfictite*.  See  FUNGI.  One  of  these  is  the  COMMON  MOULD  (nmcor 
m>>c<.d»),  so  plentifully  found  on  fruit,  paste,  preserves,  etc.,  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay, 
the  progress  of  which  it  hastens.  It  consists  of  cobweb-like  masses  of  threads,  from 
which  rise  many  short  stems,  each  bearing  at  the  top  a  roundish  membranous  blackish 
spore-case.  —  A  nearly  allied,  and  also  very  common  species,  is  ancophwa  nuicedo,  which 
forms  a  bluish  mould  on  bread.  From  a  spreading  cobweb-like  bed  rise  long  slender 
branches,  terminated  by  spore-cases,  of  which  the  vesicle  collapses  into  the  form  of  a 
little  -pi'di*.  —  An  interesting  species  of  mould,  remarkable  for  its  luxuriance  and 
beauty  of  colors  —  at  first  while,  then  yellow,  with  orange  spore-cases,  then  shining  green 
or  olive,  and  with  threads  often  several  inches  long  —  grows  on  fatty  substances.  —  Other 
species  of  mould  are  ranked  among  liyphomycetes,  a  suborder  of  fungi,  having  a  floccose 
thallus  and  naked  spores.  One  of  these  is  the  BLUE  MOUD  (aspergillus  glaucm),  which 
imparts  to  cheese  a  flavor  so  agreeable  to  epicures,  and  perhaps  marks  it  as  in  a  con- 
dition most  suitable  for  promoting  the  digestion  of  other  aliments,  of  which  epicures 
eat  too  much.  Advantage  is  often  taken  of  the  fact  that  a  small  portion  of  cheese 
affected  with  mould  will  speedily  infect  sound  cheese  into  which  it  may  be  introduced. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  cases  in  which  the  propagation  of  these  fungi  is  ever  desired  and 
sought  after  by  man.  —  SNOW  MOULD  (lanosa  nivfitis)  is  found  on  grasses,  and  especially 
on  barley  and  rye  beneath  snow,  often  destroying  whole  crops.  It  appears  in  white 
patches  of  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  which  finally  become  red  as  if  dusted  with  red 
powder. 

Even  living  animals  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  fungi  of  this  kind.  Silk-worms  are 
killed  in  great  numbers  by  one  called  MUSCARDIXE  (q.v.),  or  SILK-WORM  ROT.  Such 
fungi  are  sometimes  developed  on  the  mucous  membrane  and  in  internal  cavities  of  verte- 
brated  animals;  and  on  the  bodies  of  invertebrate  animals,  as  the  common  house-fly, 
which,  in  the  end  of  autumn,  wThen  it  becomes  languid,  often  dies  from  this  cause. 
Even  strongly-scented  substances,  if  moist,  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  mould  of  one 
kind  or  other;  nor  are  strong  poisons,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  a  sufficient  safeguard. 
Ascop7iora  mitccdo,  springs  up  readily  in  paste  full  of  corrosive  sublimate;  and  the  myce- 
lium of  moulds  is  iound  in  strong  arsenical  solutions.  .  The  only  sure  preventive  of 
mould  is  dryness.  Many  of  the  moulds  vegetate  is  liquids,  but  do  not  attain  their  per- 
fect development,  only  appearing  as  filamentous  and  flocculent  mycelia.  The  vinegar 
plant  (q.v.)  is  au  instance  of  this  kind. 

Mildews  and  moulds  are  very  nearly  allied. 

The  rapidity  with  which  these  fungi  axe  produced  is  marvelous.  "  In  favorable  cir  • 
cumstances,  a  plant  will  pass  through  every  stage  of  growth  to  perfect  maturation  of  its 
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•cede  in  less  than  two  days,  the  threads  which  sustain  the  ripe  sporangia  being  so  long, 
and  \e!  so  delicate,  as  to  make  it  a  marvel  that  they  can  remain  erect." — (Berlccley.) 

MOULD,  the  model  or  pattern  from  which  -workmen  execute  mouldings,  ornaments, 
etc.  Also,  the  shape  or  bed  in  which  metal  and  other  castings  are  made. 

MOULD,  JACOB  WKKY,  b.  England,  1825;  educated  in  Cork,  Ireland,  for  matricula- 
tion at  King's  college,  London,  which  he  entered  in  1839,  graduating  with  honors  in 
iSl'3.  He  was  then  articled  to  ihe  celebrated  architect,  Owen  Jones,  and  executed  with 
his  own  hands,  from  casts  or  from  Mr.  Jones's  sketches,  illustrations  of  the  second  vol- 
ume of  The  Alhambra.  Soon  after  he  produced  illuminated  illustrations  for  Gray' it 
A.'-//.'/,  the  llnnk  <>f  ('iiiitinon.  Prai/cr,  and  a  considerable  part,  of  Owen  Jones's  Grammar  of 
Ornament.  In  1849  he  became  associated  with  Lewis  Vuliamy  a  London  archiicct,  anil 
during  the  illness  of  his  patron  designed  and  erected  the  beautiful  mansion  at  Stanhope 
Gate,  Hyde  Park,  London,  on  the  site  of  the  marquis  of  Hereford's  Gaunt  House.  After 
its  completion,  he  was  again  associated  with  Owen  Jones  in  the  construction  and  deco- 
ration of  the  Moresque-Turkish  divan  at  Buckingham  palace,  and  in  the  decoration  of 
the  exhibition  building  of  1851.  A  few  years  later  he  came  to  the  United  States  and 
was  engaged  hy  Moses  H.  Grinnell  to  design  and  superintend  the  erection  of  All  Souls 
(Unitarian)  church,  on  4th  avenue,  New  York  city;  a  building  which,  by  its  departure 
from  previous  models  in  that  city,  excited  lively  attention  and  criticism.  In  18f>7  he 
was  appointed  assistant  on  the  architectural  staff  of  the  Central  Park  commissioners, 
associated  with  Calvert  Vaux,  the  chief  architect.  From  that  time  until  1874,  Mould, 
as  assistant  architect,  designed  the  details  of  the  bridges,  terraces  and  architectural 
structures  in  the  Central  park.  In  1870  Mould  was  made  architect-in-chief  of  the 
department  of  public  parks,  and  retained  that  place  until  1874,  when  he  was  removed 
by  a  change  of  commissioners.  The  same  year  he  was  invited  to  Lima,  Peru,  to 
execute  architectural  work  for  Henry  Meiggs,  and  was  there  working  out  his  designs 
wh'.'ii  the  death  of  Meiggs,  in  1877,  and  the  war  with  Chili  soon  after,  necessitated  his 
reiurn  to  New  York  in  1879.  He  has  recently  (1880)  been  appointed  by  the  park  commis- 
sioners of  New  York  city,  to  design  the  architectural  features  of  the  new  Moruingside 
p  irk. 

MOULDING.    See  FOUNDING,  ante. 

MOULDINGS,  the  curved  and  plane  surfaces  used  as  ornaments  in  cornices,  panels, 
arches,  etc.,  and  in  all  enriched  apertures  in  buildings.  In  classic  architecture  the 
mouldings  are  few  in  number,  and  definitely  fixed  in  their  forms.  There  are  eiu'ht  kinds 
of  these  regular  mouldings,  viz,  the  Cyma,  the  Ovolo  (or  Echinus),  the  Tulon,  the 
Cavetto,  the  Torus,  the  Astragal, , the  Scotia,  and  the  Fillet  (q.v.);  and  each  of  these 
mouldings  has  its  proper  place  assigned  to  it  in  each  order.  See  COLUMN.  In  Gothic 
architecture,  and  all  other  styles,  the  mouldings  are  not  reduced  to  a  system  as  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  styles,  but  maybe  used  in  every  variety  of  form  at"  the  pleasure  of 
the  artist.  Certain  forms  generally  prevail  at  one  period  in  any  style.  Thus,  in  Gothic 
architecture,  the  date  of  a  building  may  in  many  instances  be  determined  by  the  form  of 
the  mouldings.  The  Norman  mouldings  were  very  simple  in  outline,  and  very  fre- 
quently enriched  with  the  zigzag  and  billet  ornaments. 

In  the  early  English  style,  the  mouldings  are  also  simple  in  outline,  and  are  usually 
arranged  in  rectangular  divisions,  and  consist  of  alternate  rounds  and  hollows.  In  late 
examples  of  this  style,  the  fillet  was  introduced  and  led  to  the  more  elaborate  form  of 
mouldings  during  th;;  decorated  period. 

The  mouldings  of  the  perpendicular  style  are  generally  flatter  and  thinner  than  the 
preceding,  and  have  large  hollows  separated  by  narrow  fillets,  which  produce  a  meager 
effect. 

Each  of  these  styles  has  its  peculiar  ornaments  and  style  of  foliage;  and  when  these 
are  used  along  with  the  mouldings,  there  is  no  difficulty  iu  determining  the  approximate 
date  of  a  building. 

MOULINS.  a  t.  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Allier,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Allier,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  13  arches,  lies  213  m.  by 
railway,  s.e.  of  Paris,  and  95  m.  n.w.  of  Lyons.  Moulins  was  formerly  the  capital  of 
Bourbonnais.  It  is  a  clean,  well-built  town,  with  pretty  promenades.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  (for  the  enlargement  of  which  the  sum  of  one 
and  a  half  million  francs  was  granted  in  1852),  the  museum,  the  theater,  the  public  library 
containing  20,000  vols.,  the  new  town-house,  the  palace  of  Justice,  and  the  college.  Of 
the  old  castle,  built  bv  the  due  de  Bourbon  in  1530,  only  a  square  tower  remains,  which 
is  used  as  a  prison.  Moulins  carries  on  trade  in  coal,  wood,  iron,  grain,  wine,  oil,  and 
cattle.  Pop.  '76,  21,122. 

MOULMELN',  a  t.  in  the  province  of  Tenasscrim,  British  Burmah,  situated  on  the 
gulf  of  .Martaban,  in  the  e.  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Salwcen, 
Gyne,  and  Attaran,  in  16°  29'  n.  lat..  and  97°  38'  e.  long.  Moulmein,  one  of  the  healthiest 
stations  in  India,  is  a  pretty  specimen  of  an  eastern  town.  It  is  divided  into  five  dis- 
tricts, each  of  which  is  under  a  goung  or  native  head  of  police.  The  streets  are,  for  the 
most  part,  shaded  with  trees,  principally  of  the  acacia  tribe,  and  the  glossy  jack  is  often 
seen  half  covering  a  native  house,  its  great  fruit,  as  large  as  a  child's  head,  ripening  in 
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the  sun.  The  principal  street,  about  3m.  in  length,  runs  due  n.  and  s.,  and  parallel 
with  the  river  Sal  ween.  The  native  houses  are  constructed  iu  the  usual  Barman  style 
of  bamboo,  and  a  thatch  made  of  the  leaf  of  the  water-palm.  All  are  raised  ou  piles, 
according  to  the  universal  custom  of  the  country.  Men  walk  about  with  the  gnu-u 
paper  chattah,  or  Chinese  umbrella,  used  throughout  the  provinces;  the  gharei,  or  India 
cub,  dashes  along,  the  attendant  imp  reveling  in  heat  and  dust. 

Moulmciu  is  Ducked  by  a  tine  range  of  hills,  on  whose  heights  flash  the  gilded  spires 
of  innumerable  pagodas;  and  here,  too,  are  built  many  pretty  residences,  commanding 
a  line  view  of  the  town,  river,  and  adjacent  country,  which  for  picturesque  beauty  and 
varied  scenery  has  few  equals.  Moulmein  boasts  various  churches,  chapels,  and  mis- 
sionary establishments,  several  charitable  and  educational  institutions,  substantial  bar- 
racks, u  general  hospital,  public  library,  etc.  Vessels  drawing  10  ft.  of  water  can  come 
up  to  Moulmcin  under  charge  of  pilots  from  Amherst,  and  at  spring-tide  ships  of  any 
tonnage  may  reach  the  town.  The  rise  and  full  of  the  water  is  at  that  time  from  20  to 
2'3  i'e.cL  The  population  of  Moulmein  is  steadily,  if  slowly,  ou  the  increase.  In  1856 
it  was  43,683;  in  1872,  it  had  reached  46,242.  Of  these,  divided  according  to  their  relig- 
ion, about  27,000  were  Buddhists,  11,000  Hindus,  6,000  Mussulmans,  and  2,000  Chris- 
tians. The  mean  temperature  of  Moulmein  for  the  year  1872  was  78° — the  highest  being 
DC)  in  April,  and  the  lowest  61°  in  Jan.  As  to  nationality,  besides  the  Burmaus  proper, 
the  inhabitants  of  Moulmein  include  Eurasians  or  half-castes,  Talieus,  Chinese,  Slums, 
Karens,  Armenians,  Jews,  Malays,  and  natives  of  Hindustan. 

Moulmeiu  posses -es  great  facilites  for  ship-building,  and  many  fine  vessels  have  lately 
been  constructed  in  the  building-yards  of  Tavoyzoo  and  Mopoon.  The  principal  exports 
from  Moulmein  are  teak-timber  and  rice;  the  Imports  consist  of  general  merchandise, 
chiefly  piece-goods,  hardware,  provisions,  and  sundries. 

See  The  Teii.axse.rin),  and  Murtulxui  Directory;  Winter's  Sic  Months  in  British  Burmah 
(London,  1S58);  Marshall's  Four  Ytars  i>t  Burmah  (London,  1860);  Blue- Books. 

MOULTING  is  the  term  applied  by  naturalists  to  the  periodical  exuviation,  or  throwing 
off  of  certain  structures,  which  are  for  the  most  part  of  an  epithelial  or  epidermic  char- 
acter. Thus,  in  a  considerable  number  of  tiie  articulnta  the  external  covering  is  thrown 
off  and  replaced  many  times  during  life.  In  some  of  the  minute  entomostracous  crus- 
tacea  of  our  pools,  a  process  of  moulting,  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  crabs  and  lobsteiv., 
occurs  every  two  or  three  days,  even  when  the  animals  seem  to  have  attained  their  full 
growth.  In  the  crabs,  in  which  the  process  has  been  carefully  observed,  the  exumttm,  or 
cast-off  shell,  consists  not  only  of  the  entire  external  covering,  including  even  the  faceted 
membrane  which  forms  the  anterior  coat  of  the  compound  eyes,  but  also  carries  with  it 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  the  plates  to  which  the  muscles  are  attached. 
During  growth  this  moulting  takes  place  as  often  as  the  body  becomes  too  large  for  the 
shell;  and  after  the  animal  lias  attained  its  full  size  it  is  found  to  occur  at  least  once  a 
year,  at  the  reproductive  season.  During  the  early  growth  of  insects,  spiders,  centipedes, 
etc.,  a  similar  moult  is  frequently  repeated  at  short  intervals,  but  after  they  have  attained 
their  full  size  no  further  moulting  takes  place.  In  the  vertebrtita  we  has-e  examples  of 
as  complete  a  moulting,  and  replacement  of  new  skin,  among  frogs  and  serpents  as 
occurs  in  I  he  articulala.  the  whole  epidermis  being  thrown  off  at  least  once,  and,  in  sgpne 
instances,  several  times  yearly.  In  birds  the  feathers  are  periodically  cast  off  and 
renewed;  in  mammals  generally  the  hair  is  regularly  shed  at  certain  periods  of  the  year; 
and  in  the  deer  tribe  the  casting  off  and  renewal  of  the  antlers  must  be  regarded  as  a 
speeial  example  of  moulting.  In  man  the  continual  exuviation  of  the  outer  layers  of  the 
epidermis  is  a  process  analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  on  a  more  general  scale  in  the 
lower  animals. 

MOULTOX,  ELLEN  LOUISE  CITAXDLER,  b.  Conn.,  1835;  married  William  V.  Moulton, 
a  Boston  journalist,  in  1855.  Besides  many  contributions  to  periodicals,  chiefly  of  fiction 
and  poetry,  she  has  published  This,  That,  and  the  Other,  1854;  Juno  Clifford,  1855;  My 
Third  Hook.  18f>9;  Bedtime  Stories,  1873;  Some  Womens'  Hearts,  1874;  More  Bedtime  Stories, 
1874;  Poems,  1877;  and  New  Bedtime  Stories,  1880. 

MOULTOX,  JEREMIAH,  1688-1765;  b.  Me.;  stolen  by  the  Indians  while  a  child,  but 
eventually  returned  on  the  release  of  some  Indian  prisoners.  In  1724  he  commanded  the 
forces  that  captured  the  town  of  Norridgewock  from  the  Indians.  He  was  afterwards 
prominent  in  Maine  as  a  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas. 

MOULTRIE,  a  co.  in  e.  Illinois,  intersected  by  the  Chicago  and  Paducah  rnilroad.  and 
the  Illinois  Midland. with  a  junction  at  Lovington.  and  theDeeatur,  Mattoon  and  Southern 
railroad,  connecting  with  the  Chicago  and  Paducah  at  Sullivan;  350  sq.in. ;  pop.  '80, 
13,705 — 13,269  of  American  birth,  16  colored.  Its  surface  is  generally  level  and  well  tim- 
bered, and  its  fertile  prairies  arc  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  the  Kaskaskia  river. 
Grain  and  live  stock  are  the  chief  products,  and  it  is  a  good  grazing  country.  Co.  seat, 
Sullivan 

MOTTL'TEIE,  FORT,  a  fortress  on  Sullivan's  island,  at  the  mouth  of  Charleston  harbor, 
S.  C. ,  celebrated  for  the  repulse  of  a  British  squadron  commanded  by  sir  Peter  Parker, 
Jan.  28.  1776.  The  fort,  at  that  time,  was  hastily  built  of  palmetto  logs  and  sand,  with 
31  guns  and  435  men.  The  spongy  wood  of  the  palmetto  was  found  to  resist  the  cannon 
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balls  i  erfcctly.  The  fort  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  in  April,  1861,  took  part  in  the 
reduction  oi'  fort  Sumter,  tuid  the  couiuiencement  of  active  hostilities  in  the  civil  war  of 
secession. 

MOULTRIE,  JOHN,  d.  1773;  b.  Scotland;  a  physician  who  emigrated  to  this  country 
about  1730,  and,  settling  in  Charleston,  secured  a  large  practice. 

MOULTRIE,  JOHN,  1799-1874;  b.  London;  educated  at  Eton — where  he  was  associate 
editor,  with  Hartley  Coleridge  and  W.  M.  Pracd,  of  the  Etonian — and  at  Cambridge.  He 
took  orders  in  the  English  church,  and  was  made  rector  of  Rugby  church,  where  he 
remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  lie  published  a  volume  aStSermonsio  1802,  and  the 
same  year  edited  the  Poetical  Hcinn!nxn{  his  fellow-Etonian,  W.  Sidney  Walker.  In  1843 
he  edited  the  works  of  Gray,  and  in  1854  his  own  complete  Poems  were  published 

MOULTRIE,  WILLIAM,  1731-1805;  b.  S.  C. ;  son  of  9r.  John,  a  Scotch  physician 
who  settled  in  Charleston  early  in  the  century.  He  received  an  ordinary  education, 
airl  in  the  Cherokee  troubles  of  1761  was  a  capt.  in  the  militia.  Though  of  British 
descent  and  closely  connected  with  many  lories,  Moultrie  was  prominent  in  the  popular 
.movements  which  preceded  the  revolution;  in  1775  was  a  delegate  to  the  colonial  con- 
':!•<  88,  and  in  the  same  year  was  chosen  col.  of  a  S.  C.  regiment.  He  assisted  in  the 
seizure  of  the  arsenals  and  forts,  placed  a  battery  at  Haddrill's  Point,  which  drove  off 
two  blockading  vessels,  and  when  the  siege  of  Charleston  by  the  fleet  of  sir  Peter 
Parker  and  sir  Henry  Clinton's  land  forces  was  threatened,  obtained  permission  to  con- 
struct a  fort  of  palmetto  logs  on  Sullivan's  island,  which  he  began  in  March.  1776. 
(See  MOULTKIE,  FORT.)  Geii.  Lee,  the  commander-in-chief,  thought  the  position  poor 
and  the  construction  faulty,  but  when  on  June  28  the  fleet  appeared,  the  terrific  can- 
nonade of  the  ships  produced  little  effect  on  the  soft  palmetto  wood,  while  Moultrie, 
though  poorly  supplied  with  ammunition,  made  every  shot  tell,  and  at  night  the  fleet 
retired  with  a  loss  of  225  killed  and  wounded,  the  colonial  forces  having  but  36  men 
disabled.  This  remarkable  and  gallant  defense  resulted  in  the  ultimate  withdrawal  of 
the  British  forces  from  the  coast  of  South  Carolina.  Moultrie  received  the  thanks  of 
congress,  and  in  his  honor  the  fort  was  named  fort  Moultrie.  In  September  of  the  same 
year  Moultrie  was  made  a  brig.gen.  and  put  in  c<  mmand  of  the  department  of  Geor- 
gia and  South  Carolina.  In  1779  the  British  forces  again  appealed,  and  under  col. 
Gardner  were  defeated  by  gen.  Moultrie  near  Beaufort.  "\\  lien  gen.  Prevost  was 
advancing  upon  Charleston,  Moultrie  obstructed  him  in  every  possible  way,  and  thus 
gave  the  city  time  to  prepare  for  its  defense.  In  the  defense  of  the  city  he  again  dis- 
played military  ability,  was  held  a  prisoner  for  two  years  after  the  surrender,  and  at  last 
exchanged  for  gen.  Burgoyne.  In  1782  he  was  made  a  maj.gen.:  in  the  years 
1785  and  1794  was  elected  governor  of  his  state,  and  then  retired  to  private  life.  His 
Mc'innirs  of  til*  Revolution  (1S02)  was  written  in  part  while  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  finished 
in  later  years. 

MOUND  (Lat,  mvnditsy,  in  heraldry,  a  representation  of  a  globe,  surmounted  with  a 
cross  (generally)  pattee.  As  a  device,  it  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian, and  to 'have  been  intended  to  represent  the  ascendency  of  Christianity  over  the 
world.  The  royal  crown  of  England  is  surmounted  by  a  moui.d,  which  first  appears  on 
the  seal  of  William  the  conqueror,  though  the  globe  without  the  cross  was  used  earlier. 

MOUND  BIRD.     See  BRUSH  TURKEY. 

MOUNDS,  and  MOUND  BUILDERS.     See  AMERICA  (AMERICAN  ANTIQUITIES),  ante. 

MOUNDSVILLE,  county  town  of  Marshall  co.,  W.  Va.,  pop.  2,000.  Near  it  is  a 
large  mound  75  ft.  high,  sometimes  called  the  largest  in  the  country,  and  from  which  it 
takes  its  present  name,  having  been  once  called  Grave  Creek. 

MOUNT,  in  heraldry.  When  the  lower  part  of  the  shield  is  occupied  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  ground  slightly  raised,  and  covered  with  grass,  this  is  called  a  mount  in 
bu.se:  e.sr.,  argent,  on  a  mount  in  base,  a  grove  of  trees  ppr. — Walkinshaw,  of  that  ilk, 
Scotland. 

MOUNT,  WILLIAM  SIDNEY,  1807-68;  b.  on  Long  Island;  until  about  17  years  old 
worked  on  his  father's  farm.  He  was  made  apprentice  to  his  brother,  a  sign  painter  in 
New  York  city;  displayed  a  taste  for  art;  entered  the  school  of  the  academy  of  design 
in  1826,  and  in  1829  began  the  work  of  portrait  painting  in  New  York.  Among  his  best 
portraits  were  those  of  gen.  Jeremiah  Johnson  and  bishop  Ondcrdonk.  His  greaK-st 
success,  however,  was  in  depicting  humorous  scenes  and  especially  those  of  negro  life. 
Hi~  •'  Rustic  Dance,"  1830,  was  very  popular,  and  in  1832  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
national  academy  of  desijrn.  Among  his  pictures  are  "Walking  the  Crack,"  "Husk- 
ing Corn,"  "  Nooning,"  "Banjo  Player,"  etc. 

MOUNTAIN.  THE.  The  popular  name  given  by  the  French  to  that  part  of  the 
assembly  of  deputies  which  assumes  the  most  radical  or  progressive  part  in  legislature; 
and  of  late  years  more  generally  known  as  "  the  left" — La  r/aucJte.  See  LEFT.  The 
term  "  mountain  "  was  first  used  when  the  national  assembly  of  1789-91  moved  from 
Yer.-;;il!es  to  Paris  mid  occupied  the  riding-hall  of  the  Louvre  prepared  for  it.  The 
ino-t  radical  revolutionists  chose  the  highest  seats  on  the  outside  of  the  circle  and  thus 
acquired  the  title. 


Monltrie. 
Mountains. 

MOUNTAIN,  GEOKGE  jEirosHArriAT,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  1739-1SG3;  b.  England;  second 
son  of  Jacob  Mountain,  first  Anglican  bishop  of  Quebec;  graduated  at  Trinity  college^ 
Cambridge,  in  1810.  Two  years  later  he  look  orders  and  was  nominated  rector  of 
Fredcricton,  New  Brunswick.  One  preferment  after  another  rapidly  followed;  and  in 
1850  he  became  bishop  of  Quebec.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  means  in  found- 
ing Bishops'  college,  in  Lennoxville,  P.  Q.  Among  his  published  works  are  Journal 
of  a  Northwest  American  Mission,  and  Sonys  of  the  Wilderness. 

MOUNT  ATX,  JACOB,  D.D.,  1750-1823;  b.  in  Norfolk.  England,  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge university;  took  orders  and  held  in  succession  the  livings  of  St.  Andrews,  Buck- 
den,  and  Holbeach.  and  was  made  a  canon  in  the  Lincoln  cathedral.  In  1793  he  was 
nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Quebec  and  was  the  first  prelate  sent  to  the  Canadas  by 
the  English  cliurch.  In  the  establishment  of  mission  stations  and  churches  he  was  most 
active,  "and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  province. 

1IOUNTAIN  ASH.     See  ROWAN. 

MOUNTAIN  CORK.      See  ASBESTUS,  ante. 

MOUNTAIN  GREEN.     See  CHKYSOCOLLA,  ante. 

MOUNTAIN  LIMESTONE,  the  basement  rock  of  the  carboniferous  series  in  the  s.  of 
En. Mind  and  in  Wales.  It  consists  of  a  calcareous  rock  loaded  with  marine  remains,  the 
greater  part  of  the  rock  being  made  up  bodily  of  corals,  criuoids,  and  shells.  It  has  :i 
variable  thickness,  sometimes  reaching  as  much  as  900  feet.  lu  the  n.  of  England  and 
in  Scotland,  the  marine  limestones  are  not  separated  from,  but  alternate  with  the  coal- 
bearing  strata.  See  CARBONIFEROUS  SYSTEM. 

MOUNTAIN  MEADOWS  MASSACRE,  an  atrocity  committed  by  the  Indians  in. 
1837.  in  Mountain  meadows,  Santa  Clara  co.,  Utah;  as  'is  supposed,  under  the  instiga- 
tion and  direction  of  the  Mormon  leaders.  A  party  of  120  emigrant  settlers,  on  their 
way  through  Utah  to  California,  had  in  some  way  aroused  the  suspicious  of  the  Mor- 
mons, and  at  the  place  named  were  surrounded  by  Indians  under  Mormon  control,  and 
brutally  massacred;  only  a  few  children  of  the  party  survived.  In  1874  an  investigation 
into  the  affair  was  ordered  by  the  U.  S.  government,  and  John  D.  Lee,  a  Mormon  bishop, 
and  others,  were  indicted,  tried,  and 'condemned.  Lee  was  executed  on  Mar.  22,1877, 
by  being  shot  on  the  very  spot  where  the  massacre  took  place. 

MOUNTAINS.  The  number  and  the  altitude  of  the  mountains  of  the  globe  are  so 
great  that  they  form  almost  everywhere  prominent  objects,  and  operate  to  a  large  extent 
in  modifying  the  climatic  condition  of  every  country  in  the  world.  Yet  the  amount  of 
solid  material  so  raised  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  land  is  not  so  much  as  might  be 
expected.  Remembering  that  elevated  plateaus  of  great  extent  occur  in  several  regions, 
and  that  the  general  surface  of  the  earth  is  considerably  higher  than  the  sea  level, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  were  the  whole  dry  land  reduced  to  a  uniform  level,  it 
would  form  a  plain  having  an  elevation  of  1800  ft.  above  the  sea.  And  were  these  solid 
materials  scattered  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  bed  of  the 
ocean,  the  resulting  level  would  be  considerably  below  the  present  surface  of  the  sea. 
inasmuch  as  the  mean  height  of  the  dry  land  most  probably  does  not  exceed  ^th  of  the 
mean  depth  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean. 

Mountains,  and  especially  mountain-chains,  subserve  important  uses  in  the  economy 
of  nature,  especially  in  connection  with  the  water  sj  stem  of  the  world.  They  are  at  once 
the  great  collectors  and  distributors  of  water.  In  the  passage  of  moisture-charged 
winds  across  them,  the  moisture  is  precipitated  as  rain  or  snow.  When  mountain-ranges 
intersect  the  course  of  constant  winds  by  thus  abstracting  the  moisture,  they  produce  a 
moist  country  on  the  windward  side,  and  a  comparatively  dry  and  arid  one  on  the  lee- 
ward. This  is  exemplified  in  the  Ancles,  the  precipitous  western  surface  of  which  has  a 
different  aspect  from  the  sloping  eastern  plain ;  and  so  also  the  greater  supply  of  moisture 
on  the  southern  sides  of  the  Himalayas  brings  the  snow-line  5,000  feet  lower  than  on  the 
northern  side.  Above  a  certain  height  the  moist  tire  falls  as  snow,  and  a  range  of  snow-clad 
summits  would  form  a  more  effectual  separation  between  the  plains  on  either  side  than 
would  the  widest  ocean,  were  it  not  that  transverse  valleys  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
which  open  up  a  pass,  or  way  of  transit,  at  a  level  below  tiie  snow-line.  But  even  these 
would  not  prevent  the  range  being  an  impassable  barrier,  if  the  temperate  regions  con- 
tained as  lofty  mountains  as  the  tropics.  Mountain-ranges,  however,  decrease  in  height 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles  in  relation  to  the  snow-line. 

The  numerous  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  generalize  on  the  distribution  of 
mountains  on  the  globe  have  hitherto  been  almost  unsuccessful.  In  America  the  moun- 
tains take  a  general  direction  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  meridian,  and  for  a  distance  of 
8,280  miles,  from  Patagonia  to  the  Arctic  ocean,  form  avast  and  precipitous  range  of  lofty 
mountains,  which  follow  the  coast-line  in  South  America,  and  spread  somewhat  out  in 
North  America,  presenting  everywhere  throughout  their  course  a  tendency  to  separate 
into  tw"o  or  more  parallel  ridges,  and  giving  t'o  the  whole  continent  the  character  of  a 
precipitous  and  lofty  western  border,  gradually  lowering  into  an  immense  expanse  of 
eastern  lowlands.  In  the  old  world,  on  the  other  hand,  "there  is  no  single  well-defined 
continuous  chain  connected  with  the  coast-line.  The  principal  ranges  are  grouped 
together  in  a  Y-shaped  form,  the  general  direction  of  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  new 
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world  chain.  The  center  of  the  system  in  the  Iliimlayas  is  the  highest  land  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. From  IhH  one  arm  radiates  in  a  north-east  direction,  and  terminates  in  the  high 
land  at  Behring  straits:  the  other  two  take  a  westerly  course;  the  one  a  iiltleto  tlie  iiorlh, 
through  the  Caucasus,  Carpathians,  and  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees;  the  other  more  to  the 
south,  through  the  immense  chain  of  Central  African  mountains,  and  terminating  ;U 
Sierra  Leone.  Most  of  the  principal  secondary  ranges  have  generally  a  direction  more 
or  less  at  right  angles  to  this  great  mountain  tract. 

The  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  mountains  is  one  that  has  received  not  a  little  attention. 
Geologists  have  shown  that  the  principal  agents  in  altering  the  surface  of  the  globe  are 
denudation,  which  is  always  abrading  and  carrying  to  a  lower  level  the  exposed  surfaces, 
and  an  internal  force  which  is  raising-  or  depressing  the  existing  strata,  or  bringing 
unstratified  rocks  tbthe  surface.  Whether  the  changes  are  the  small  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible alterations  now  taking  place,  or  those  recorded  in  the  mighty  mountains  and 
deep  valleys  everywhere  existing,  denudation  and  internal  force  are  the  great  producing 
causes.  These  give  us  two  great  classes  of  mountains. 

1.  Mountains  produced  by  denudation. — The  extent  to  Avhich  denudation  has  altered 
the  surface  of  the  globe  can  scarcely  be  imagined.    All  the  stratified  rocks  are  produced  by 
its  action;  but  these  do  not  measure  its  full  amount,  for  many  of  these  beds  have  been 
deposited  and  denuded,  not  once  or  twice,  but  repeatedly  before  they  reached  their 
present  state.     Masses  of  rock  more  indurated,  or  better  defended  from  the  wasting  cur- 
rents than  those  around,  serve  as  indices  of  the  extent  of  denudation.     The  most  remark- 
able case  of  this  kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  that  of  the  three  insulated  moun- 
tains in  Ross-shire — Suil  Veinn,  Coul  Beg,  and  Coul  More — which  are  about  3,000  ft. 
high.     The  strata  of  the  mountains  are  horizontal  like  the  courses  of  masonry  in  a  pyra- 
mid, and  their  deep  red  color  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  cold  bluish  hue  of  the 
gneiss  which  forms  the  plain,   and  on  whose  upturned  edges  the  mountain-beds  rest. 
It  seems  very  probable,  as  Hugh  Miller  suggests,  that  when  the  formation  of  which  these 
are  relics  (at  one  time  considered  as  old  red  sandstone,  but  now  determined  by  sir 
Roderick  Murchisou.  as  being  older  than  Silurian),  was  first  raised  above  the  waves,  it 
covered,  with  an  amazing  thickness,  the  whole  surface  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland, 
from  Ben  Lomond  to  the  Maiden  Paps  of  Caithness,  but  that  subsequent  denudation 
swept  it  all  away,  except  in  circumscribed  districts'  and  in  detached  localities  like  these 
pyramidal  hills. 

2.  Mountains  produced  by  internal  force. — These  are  of  several  kinds,     (a.)  Mountains 
of  ejection,  in  which  the  internal  force  is  confined  to  a  point,  so  to  speak,  having  the 
means  of  exhausting  itself  through  an  opening  in  the  surface.     The  lava,  scoriae,  and 
stones  ejected  at  this  opening  form  a  conical  projection  which,  at  least  on  the  surface, 
is  composed  of  strata  sloping  away  from  the  crater.     Volcanoes  are  mostly  isolated  con- 
ical hills,  yet  they  chiefly  occur  in  a  somewhat  tortuous  linear  series,  on  the  mainland 
and  islands  which  inclose  the  great  Pacific  ocean.     Vesuvius  and  the  other  European 
volcanoes  are  unconnected  with  this  immense  volcanic  tract,     (b.)  But  the  internal  force 
may  be  diffused  under  a  large  tract  or  zone,  which,  if  it  obtain  no  relief  from  an  opening, 
will  be  elevated  in  the  mass.     When  the  upheaval  occurs  to  any  extent,  the  strata  are 
subjected  to  great  tension.     If  they  can  bear  it,  a  soft  rounded  mountain-chain  is  the 
result;  but  generally  one  or  more  series  of  cracks  are  formed,  and  into  them  igneous 
rocks  are  pushed,  which,  rising  up  into  mountain-chains,  elevate  the  stratified  rocks  en 
their  flanks,  and  perhaps  as  parallel  ridges.     Thus,  the  Andes  consist  of  the  stratified 
rocks  of  various  ages,  lying  in  order  on  the  granite  and  porphyry  of  which  the  mass  of 
the  range  is  composed.     The  position  of  the  strata  on  such  mountains  supplies  the  means 
of  determining,  within  definite  limits,  the  period  of  upheaval.     The  newest  strata  that 
have  been  elevated  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain  when  it  was  formed,  give  a  date  ante- 
cedent to  that  at  which  the  elevation  took  place,  while  the  horizontal  strata  at  the  base 
of  the  mountain  supply  one  subsequent  to  that  event.     Thus,  the  principal  chain  of  the 
Alps  was  raised  during  the  period  between  the  deposition  of  the  tertiary  and  that  of  the 
older  recent  deposits,     (c.)  But  there  is  yet  another  way  in  which  the  upheaving  internal 
force  operates,  viz.,  where  it  does  not  act  at  right  angles  to  the  surface,  but  rather 
obliquely,  and,  as  it  were,  pushes  the  solid  strata  forwards,  causing  them  to  rise  in  huge 
folds,  which,  becoming  permanent,  form  parallel  ranges  of  mountains.     The  crust  of 
the  earth,  in  its  present  solid  and  brittle  condition,  is  thus  curved,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  by  the  shock  of  every  earthquake;  it  is  well  known  that  the  trembling  of  the 
earth  is  produced  by  the  progress  of  a  wave  of  the  solid  crust;  that  the  destruction  of 
buildings  is  caused  by  the  undulation;  and  that  the  wave  has  been  so  evident,  that  it  has 
been  described  as  producing  a  sickening  feeling  on  the  observer,  as  if  the  land  were  but 
thin  ice  heaving  over  water.     This  mode  of  mountain  formation  has  been  explained 
when  treating  of  the  Appalachians  (q.v.),  which  were  thus  formed.     Many  other  ranges 
have  had  a  similar  origin,  as  some  in  Belgium  and  in  the  southern  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, as  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Carruthers. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  last  two  classes  the  parallel  ridges  were  produced  at  the  same 
time.  Elie  de  Beaumont  generalized  this,  maintaining  that  all  parallel  ridges  or  fissures 
are  synchronous;  and  on  this  he  based  a  system  of  mountain-structure,  which  is  too 
universal  and  too  geometrical  to  be  true.  The  synchronism  of  parallel  fissures  had  been 
noticed  by  Werner,  and  it  is  now  received  as  a  first  principle  in  mining.  The  converse 
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is  also  held  to  be  generally  true,  that  fissures  differing  in  direction  differ  also  in  age;  yet 
divergence  from  a  center,  and  consequent  want  of  parallelism,  as  in  the  case  of  volcanoes, 
may  LK:  an  essential  characteristic  of  contemporaneity.  Nevertheless,  Elie  cie  Beaumont 
classified  the  mountains  of  the  world  according  to  this  parallelism,  holding  that  the 
various  groups  are  synchronous.  The  parallelism  does  not  consist  in  having  the  same 
relations  to  the  points  of  the  compass — for  these,  as  regards  u.  and  s.,  would  be  far  from 
parallel — but  is  estimated  in  its  relation  to  some  imaginary  great  circle,  which  being 
drawn  round  the  globe  would  divide  it  into  equal  hemispheres.  Such  circles  he  called 
great  rirde*  «r'  reference.  But  beyond  this,  he  went  a  step  further,  and  piepo-ed  a  more 
refined  classitieatiou,  depending  on  a  principle  of  geometrical  .symmetry,  which  he 
believed  he  had  discovered  among  his  great  circles  of  reference.  It  is  to  be  feared,  how- 
ever, that  his  geometrical  speculations  have  little  foundation  in  nature. 

MOUNTAINS  OF  THE  MOON,  the  name  of  a  supposed  range  of  mountains  running 
across  central  Africa,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  ocean.  The  Nile  was  supposed 
by  the  ancient  geographers  to  rise  in  them.  Modern  explorations  have  disproved  the 
existence  of  any  such  range.  Speke,  in  1858,  gave  the  name  to  the  mountains  n.  of  lake 
Tanganyika. 

MOUNT  AUBURN.     See  CAMBRIDGE,  MAPS. 

MOUNT  DESERT,  an  island  in  Maine,  having  Frenchman's  bay  and  five  rocky 
islands  called  the  Porcupines  on  the  e. ;  Mount  Desert  rock  £0  m.  s.  in  the  open  sea; 
and  Soame's  sound  flowing  up  into  its  s.  portion  for  about  six  m. ;  the  island  being  12 
in.  in  width  and  15  m.  long;  pop.  '80,  1017.  It  is  included  in  Hancock  co..  and  comprises 
the  towns  of  Eden,  Mount  Desert,  and  Tremont,  with  11  post-offices;  among  them,  Soames- 
ville,  Seal  Cove,  and  East  Eden.  The  Mount  Desert  post-office  is  at  Soame.-ville.  The 
island  is  one  m.  from  the  main  land,  and  has  3  convenient  harbors,  Bar  Harbor, 
North-east,  and  South-west.  Great  Head  and  Schooner  Head  are  tall  cliffs  on  the  s.e. 
coast.  It  is  crossed  by  7  ridges  of  hills,  the  highest  peak,  mount  Adam  or  mount  Green, 
ri-ing  to  an  altitude  of  1762  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  among  the  mountains  are 
beautiful  lakes  of  considerable  size.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  its 
scenery,  and  is  much  frequented  as  a  summer  resort.  It  is  30  m.  s.e  of  Bangor  and  was 
first  discovered  by  the  French  in  1608,  who  named  it  St.  Sauveur,  but  Hie  settlement 
was  destroyed  in  1613  by  an  expedition  commanded  by  Samuel  Argall,  of  Virginia, 
under  the  governorship  of  sir  Thomas  Dale.  The  first  house  of  the  future  permanent 
.••eltleinent  was  built  by  Abraham  Soames,  in  the  center  of  the  island,  overlooking  the 
head  of  the  sound,  in  1761.  It  has  excellent  public  schools,  6  churches,  and  about  20 
hotels.  It  lias  a  prosperous  community  engaged  in  cod  and  mackerel  fishing,  the  manu- 
facture of  lumber,  and  ship-building.  A  feature  of  peculiar  attractiveness  as  compared 
with  many  sea  shore  resorts  is  the  combination  of  mountain  and  marine  scenery. 

MOUNTFORD,  WILLIAM,  b.  England,  1816;  educated  at  Manchester  college,  York; 
became  a  Unitarian  minister,  and  was  pastor  of  a  church  in  Manchester  from  1838-41. 
In  1846  he  published  a  book  entitled  Mnrlyria,  and  in  1850,  Euthanasia,  works  which 
gave  him  some  reputation.  During  1850  he  also  visited  the  United  States,  and  accepted 
the  pastorate  of  a  Unitarian  church  in  Gloucester,  Mass.  He  soon  after  retired,  however, 
from  the  ministry,  and  has  since  resided  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

MOUNT  HOLLY,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Burlington  co.,  N.  J.,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Rancocas  creek,  which  empties  into  the  Delaware  river;  terminus  of  two  branches  of 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  affording  two  ways  of  transit  to  New  York  city,  and  one 
way  to  Philadelphia;  18  m.  s.  of  Trenton;  pop.  5,500.  The  town  is,  by  artificial  means, 
furnished  with  gas  and  water,  the  latter  from  a  hill  200  ft.  high,  from  which  the  place 
takes  its  name.  There  are  numerous  machine  shops,  foundries,  saw -mills,  and  lacto- 
ries.  It  has  a  jail,  county  buildings,  8  churches,  fine  schools,  two  newspapers,  and  a 
children's  home. 

MOUNT  HOLYOKE  FEMALE  SEMINARY,  at  South  Hadley,  Mass..  two  m.  e.  of 
the  Connecticut  river,  and  4  m.  s.  of  the  mountain  from  which  it*  takes  its  name.  Its 
founder  was  Miss  Mary  Lyon,  a  lady  who  combined,  in  an  unusual  degree,  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  strength.  During  ten  years  of  successful  teaching  in  a  private 
school,  her  attention  was  awakened  to  the  importance  of  establishing  a  permanent  insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  young  women,  where  the  expenses  should  be  very  moderate 
and  the  advantages  very  great.  The  problem  was  difficult.  At  that  time  many  people 
thought  that  for  the  higher  education  of  girls  little  more  was  needed  than  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  a  few  ornamental  branches.  There  were  private  schools  that  prom- 
ised this  for  the  daughters  of  the  rich,  and  district  schools  sufficed  for  the  rest.  Why 
should  colleges  be  established  with  faculties,  buildings,  libraries,  cabinets,  and  appara- 
tus, merely  to  educate  girls?  For  a  long  time  the  public  could  not  be  aroused  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject.  The  rich  were  even  more  indifferent  than  the  middle 
classes.  But  as  Mi<s  Lyon  thought  on  the  enterprise  she  became  thoroughly  absorbed 
in  it.  and  was  willing  to  spend  her  life  in  poverty  and  toil  for  its  sake.  In  1834  she 
devoted  herself  to  the  task.  Little  by  little  funds  were  collected  for  the  first  building.  Its 
corner-stone  was  laid  in  October,  1836,  and  the  school  opened  November,  1837.  Its  prin- 
cipal objects  were:  1.  To  provide  for  young  women  with  limited  pecuniary  resources 
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a  thorough  practical  education.  2.  To  supply,  not  a  preparatory  school  for  younger 
pupils,  Inn  a  college  for  those  Of  tiastnrer  years,  admitting  none  under  10  years' of  age. 
3.  To  educate  superior  teachers.  4.  To  arrange  the  institution  so  that  the  pupils  should 
do  the  household  work  themselves,  partly  in  order  to  reduce  expense,  but  chiefly  to 
teach  tlie  dignity  of  such  work  and  to  promote  health,  cheerfulness,  independence, 
and  symmetry  of  character.  These  objects  have  been  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  with 
great  and  increasing  success  through  more  than  40  years.  The  prescribed  course  of 
study  embraced  three  years,  until  1802.  when  a  fourth  year  was  added.  There  are  also 
optional  courses  in  Greek,  German,  and  French,  extending  through  the  four  years, 
which  may  be-  pursued  in  addition  to  the  prescribed  studies,  but  not  as  substitutes  for 
them.  In  planning  the  course  the  friends  of  the  institution  were  aware  that  many 
pupils  would  be  able  to  pursue  only  a  part  of  it.  Yet  to  spend  two  years,  or  even  one 
year,  in  thorough  study  is  a  great  advantage  to  those  whose  means  or  opportunities 
allow  them  no  more.  Of  late  years  an  increased  proportion  of  those  who  enter  com- 
pk-to  the  course.  The  graduates,  including  the  class  of  '80,  number  over  1700.  Fully 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  have  engaged  in  teaching,  some  as  a  pro- 
fession for  life,  and  the  rest  for  transient  periods.  The  terms  for  board,  tuition,  and  inci- 
dentals, have  always  been  as  low  as  would  suffice  to  cover  the  ordinary  running 
expenses.  At  present  the  sum  of  $175  per  annum  includes  all  charges.  The*  buildings, 
grounds,  library,  and  apparatus  have  been  furnished  chiefly  by  private  benefactions; 
with  the  addition  of  $40,000  granted  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  1808,  alter  a 
careful  inquiry  into  the  usefulness  of  the  seminary  during  the  30  years  of  its  existence. 
The  annual  income  from  payments  for  board  and  tuition  is  about  $45,000,  in  addition  to 
which  a  small  amount  is  received  from  invested  funds  given  for  specific  objects  con- 
nected with  the  welfare  of  the  institution.  The  grounds  comprise  twenty-one  acres  of 
picturesque  scenery  in  which  nature  has,  to  some  extent,  anticipated  the  work  of  the 
landscape  gardener.  The  buildings  are:  the  original  main  edifice,  (enlarged)  four  stor-e-s 
high,  with  wings  at  each  end;  the  gymnasium,  forming  with  the  others  a  quadrangle; 
the  library,  a  tire-proof  edih'ce,  well  arranged  and  handsomely  finished;  the  Lyma.i 
Williston  hall,  containing  well  appointed  lecture  and  recitation  rooms,  a  chemical  lab- 
oratory, cabinets  of  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology  and  geology,  and  an  art  gallery, 
enriched  with  some  superior  original  paintings  by  celebrated  American  artists,  and  some 
line  copies  of  works  by  old  masters;  and  a  temporary  observatory,  furnished  with  a  good 
telescope.  The  library  contains  10,500  volumes  of  very  carefully  selected  works,  in 
English  literature,  in  the  French,  German,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages,  and  in  science 
and  art.  The  instruction  is  given  Ly  the  principal,  twyo  associate  principals,  and  tweuiy- 
tive  teachers  (all  ladies)  and  by  seven  gentlemen  (distinguished  professors  in  other  insti- 
tutions) who  deliver  annual  courses  of  lectures  in  their  respective  departments.  Tlu 
present  number  of  students  (1880)  is  226,  and  the  total  number  of  graduates  1704. 

MOTJNTMEL'LICX,  a  market-town  and  seat  of  poor-law  union,  in  Queen's  co. ,  pro- 
vince of  Leinster,  Ireland.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Owenass,  a  brunch  of  the  Barrow, 
47  m.  directly  w.s.w.  from  Dublin.  The  pop.  in  1871  was  3,315.  The  t.  has  long 
been  a  chief  seat  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  established  a  manufactory  of  coarse 
woolen  friezes  and  tweeds,  by  which  many  poor  children  are  employed.  Mountmellick 
was  also  the  seat  of  other  manufactories,  especially  a  foundry,  a  machine-factory,  and  a 
beet-root  sugar  factory,  the  results  of  which,  however,  wrere  disappointing. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT,  scat  of  justice  of  Henry  co.,  IowTa,  on  a  branch  of  the  Skunk 
river,  which  flows  into  the  Mississippi;  on  the  Chicago.  Burlington,  and  Quincy  railroad, 
28  m.  w.n.w.  of  Burlington;  pop.  4,563.  The  town  contains  the  state  hospital  for  the 
insane,  the  Iowa  Wesleyau  university,  organized  in  1855,  to  which  both  sexes  are  admit- 
ted, a  female  seminary,  14  churches,  graded  public  schools,  2  national  banks,  2  news- 
papers, gas-works,  sash  and  blind  and  wagon  factories,  and  a  tannery. 

MOUNTRAILLE,  co.  Dakota;    See  MONTKAILLE. 

MOUNT  SAINT  ELIAS.     See  ALASKA. 

MOUNT  VERNON,  a  t.  in  s.w.  Indiana,  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  nnd  on 
the  St.  Louis  and  Southeastern  railroad;  pop.  '70,  2,880.  It  is  the  co.  seat  of  Poscy  co., 
and  a  place  of  considerable  trade  and  river  commerce.  It  is  33  m.  w.  of  Evansville,  and 
142  m.  s.e.  of  St.  Louis.  It  is  delightfully  located  on  table  land,  commanding  an  unob- 
structed view  of  the  river  for  miles,  and  has  9  churches,  2  banks  (one  of  them  national), 
3  weekly  newspapers,  a  court-house,  and  planing,  flour,  and  saw  mills. 

MOUNT  VERNON,  a  village  in  s.e.  New  York,  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford,  and  the  New  York  and  Harlem  railroads;  pop.  '70,  2.700.  It  is  in  the  town- 
ship of  East  Chester  in  "West Chester  co.,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Bronx  river,  15 
m.  from  New  York,  equidistant  from  the  Hudson  river  on  the  w.  and  Long  Island  sound 
on  the  east.  It  contains  8  churches,  excellent  public  schools,  2  banks,  3  weekly  news- 
papers, a  well-organized  lire  department,  and  4  hotels.  The  leading  industries  "are  the 
manufacture  of  pens,  horn  and  rubber  jewelry,  glue,  and  carriages. 

MOUNT  VERNON,  a  city  in  TCnox  co..e.  Ohio,  a  junction  of  the  Cleveland.  Mt. 
Vernon,  and  Delaware  railroad,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio;  pop.  '70.  4.876.  It  is  45 
m.  n.e.  of  Columbus,  and  25  m.  n.w.  of  Newark.  It  was  set  off  in  1805,  and  is  delight- 
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fully  located  on  the  sloping  bank  of  the  Vernon  river  to  th.e  n.  of  the  stream.  The  river 
furnishes  extensive  water-poWer,  utilized  by  flour  and  saw  mills,  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  goods,  flax,  twine,  etc.  In  the  city  are  the  railroad  repair  shops,  and  manufacto- 
ries of  machinery,  steam  engines  and  boilers,  furniture,  leather,  linseed  oil,  sashes  and 
doors.  It  is  the  center  of  a  considerable  trade  from  the  fertile  agricultural  region  in  its 
vicinity.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  12  churches,  excellent  public  schools,  an  elegant 
court-house,  a  variety  of  stores,  8  banks  (2  of  them  national),  2  newspapers,  and  many 
elegant  private  residences. 

MOUNT  VEB/NON,  the  seat  and  tomb  of  George  Washington,  first  president  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Potomac,  in  Virginia,  15  in. 
below  Washington.  The  residence  of  Washington,  finely  situated  on  the  rising  bank  of 
the  river,  and  his  tomb,  with  an  estate  of  200  acres,  have  been  purchased  by  a  patriotic 
society  of  ladies,  to  be  kept  as  a  place  of  public  resort,  and  a  memorial  of  the  "Father 
of  his  country." 

MOUNT  VERNO.N  (ante),  the  home  of  George  Washington,  in  Fairfax  co.,  Virginia, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac,  17  in.  s.  of  Washington.  The  Washington  mansion  is 
of  wood,  2  stories  high,  96ft.  long,  and  80  ft.  deep.  It  was  built  in  1743,  by  Washington's 
elder  brother,  Lawrence,  who  called  it  Mount  Vernon,  after  admiral  Vernon,  under  whom 
he  had  served  in  the  British  navy.  It  is  on  a  wooded  hill  from  which  there  is  a  beauti- 
ful view  of  the  Potomac,  down  to  which  a  lawn  of  5  or  6  acres  slopes.  A  high  piazza 
runs  along  the  front  of  the  house,  which  has  6  rooms  of  moclarate  size  on  the  ground 
floor.  They  contain  many  objects  of  historical  interest.  The  library  was  designed  by 
Washington  himself,  but  at  present  contains  little  of  the  original  furniture.  Most  of 
Washington's  books  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum.  The  tomb  of 
Washington  is  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  house,  near  a  wooded  ravine.  The  body 
of  Washington  was  removed  thither  from  the  old  family  vault  in  1881.  An  effort  was 
made  in  1882  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  body  to  the  crypt  of  the  capitol  at  Washing- 
ton, but  the  representatives  of  the  family  refused.  Mount  Vernon,  which  had  been  much 
enlarged  by  Washington,  was  by  him  bequeathed  to  Bushrod  Washington,  upon 
whose  death  it  came  into  the  hands  of  his  nephew,  John  A.  Washington,  who  sold  it  in 
1858  to  the  Ladies'  Mount  Vernou  association  for  $200,000,  of  which" §68, 494. 59  was  the 
contribution  of  Edward  Everett.  The  association  hold  the  place  in  trust,  as  a  place  of 
public  interest;  and  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  association,  or  its  failure  to  perform  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  formed,  Mount  Vernon  will  revert  to  the  state  of  Virginia. 

MQURNE  MOUNTAINS.     See  DOWN,  COUNTY  OP. 

MOURNING,  a  particular  habit  wrorn  to  express  grief,  especially  for  the  decease  of 
friends.  The  usages  regarding  mourning  have  varied  much  at  different  times  and  in 
different  countries.  Among  the  Jews,  the  duration  of  mourning  for  the  dead  was  gen- 
erally 7,  but  sometimes  protracted  to  30  days;  and  the  external  indications  of  sorrow 
consisted  in  weeping,  tearing  the  clothes,  smiting  the  breast,  cutting  off  the  hair  and 
beard,  lying  on  the  ground,  walking  barefoot,  and  abstaining  from  washing  and  anoint- 
ing themselves.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  period  was  80  days,  except  in  Sparta,  where  it 
was  limited  to  10.  The  relatives  of  the  deceased  secluded  themselves  from  the  public 
eye,  wore  a  coarse  black  dress,  and  in  ancient  times  cut  off  their  hair  as  a  sign  of  grief. 
Among  the  Romans,  the  color  of  mourning  for  both  sexes  was  black  or  dark-blue  under 
the  republic.  Under  the  empire,  the  women  wore  white,  black  continuing  to  be  the 
color  for  men,  who  did  not  cut  off  the  hair  or  beard  as  in  Greece.  Men  wore  their 
mourning  only  a  few  days;  women  a  year,  when  for  a  husband  or  parent.  The  time  of 
mourning  was  often  shortened  by  a  victory  or  other  happy  public  event,  the  birth  of  a 
child,  or  the  occurrence  of  a  family  festival.  A  public  calamity,  such  as  a  defeat,  or 
the  death  of  an  emperor  or  person  of  note,  occasioned  a  public  mourning,  which  involved 
a  total  cessation  of  business,  called  Justitium.  In  modern  Europe,  the  ordinary  color 
for  mourning  is  black;  in  Turkey,  violet;  in  China,  white;  in  Egypt,  yellow;  in  Ethio- 
pia, brown.  It  was  white  in  Spain  until  1498.  Mourning  is  worn  of  different  depth, 
and  for  different  periods  of  time,  according  to  the  nearness  of  relationship  of  the  deceased. 
On  the  death  of  a  sovereign  or  member  of  the  reigning  house,  a  court  mourning  is  ordered; 
and  in  this  country,  it  is  usual  at  the  same  time  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  general 
mourning. 

In  Scotch  law,  if  a  husband  die,  whether  solvent  or  insolvent,  the  widow  will  be  enti- 
tled to  a  preferable  payment  out  of  the  assets  for  mournings  suitable  to  his  rank.  And 
the  same  privilege  applies  to  mournings  for  such  of  the  children  as  are  to  assist  at  the 
funeral.  In  England,  there  is  no  such  privilege  or  distinction. 

MOU'SA,  an  island  of  Shetland,  remarkable  for  an  object  of  antiquity  styled  Burgh- 
MonKti,,  which  consists  of  a  round  tower  of  the  class  known  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
as  Pictish  towers.  Burgh-Mousa  occupies  a  knoll  close  upon  the  rocky  sea-beach,  from 
which  materials  for  its  construction  had  been  taken.  The  whole  fabric  is  composed  of 
flat  slabs  of  clay-slate,  which  have  been  easily  piled  together  in  a  compact  mass  without 
the  aid  of  mortar.  In  exterior  figure,  the  tower  is  round,  inclining  inward  about  half- 
way up,  and  then  bulging  out  near  the  top.  Near  the  foundation  its  circumference  is 
136  ft.,  and  it  measures  about  40  ft.  in  height.  On  the  side  next  the  sea,  theit  is  a  door- 
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way,  and  that  is  the  only  exterior  aperture.  If  there  were  ever  any  door-posts,  they 
have  disappeared;  it  is  feasibly  conjectured,  however,  that  instead  of  employing  a  door, 
the  inmates  had.  on  emergencies,  built  up  the  opening,  for  which  there  is  an  abundanee 
of  loose  materials  at  hand.  Entering  the  doorway,  we  rind  the  wall  16  ft.  thick,  and 
looking  upward,  feel  as  if  we  were  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  for  the  circular  interior  has 
no  Mooring,  and  the  top  is  open  to  the  sky.  Opposite  the  doorway,  there  is  an  entrance 
to  a  passage  and  stair  which  wind  upward,  within  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  building.  At  different  places  there  are  recesses,  or  galleries,  leading  off  from 
tlie  stair,  lighted  by  apertures  to  the  interior;  such  dismal  holes  being  all  thai  wo  lind  in 
the  way  of  apartments.  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  an  outer  and  inner  wall;  but  the 
two  Avails,  if  we  so  distinguish  them,  are  so  firmly  bound  together  by  the  sL.irand  other- 
wise, as  to  afford  a  united  resistance  to  assault.  Obviously,  the  structure  was  used  as  :i 
retreat  in  case  of  attack  from  foreign  enemies,  against  whom  missiles  could  be  showered 
down  from  the  species  of  battlement  formed  by  the  top  of  the  Avell-knit  Avails.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  tower  of  JVIousa  was  occupied  by  Erland,  a  Norwegian  jarl.  about 
1154,  Avhen  it  successfully  endured  a  siege  that  was  undertaken  to  recover  a  runaway  lady : 
hut  how  any  lady  could  have  found  accommodation  in  such  miserable  quarters,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  conjecture.  The  Society  of  Scottish  antiquaries  deserves  thanks  for  having 
repaired  this  line  memorial  of  a  former  state  of  society  in  Shetland.  From  its  compara- 
tively complete  state,  Burgh-Mousa  is  considered  a  good  specimen  of  the  Pictish  tOAvers, 
so  called. 

MOUSE,  M-us,  a  genus  of  rodent  mammalia  of  the  family  Nuridoi  (q.v.),  having  three 
simple  moJar  teeth  in  each  jaw,  with  tuberculated  summits,  the  upper  incisors  Avedge- 
shaped,  the  lower  compressed  and  pointed,  the  forefeet  with  4  toes  and  a  rudimentary 
thumb,  the  hind  feet  five-toed;  the  tail  long,  nearly  destitute  of  hair,  and  scaly.  This 
genus  includes  rats  (q.v.)  and  mice;  the  smaller  species  bearing  the  latter  name. — The 
COMMON  MOUSE  (M.  muscuhts)  is  perhaps  not  originally  British,  although  noAv  so  abun- 
dant everywhere.  It  accompanies  man  wherever  he  goes,  and  readily  colonizes  every 
region,  arctic,  temperate,  or  tropical;  its  great  fecundity,  common  also  to  most  of  its 
congeners,  causing  means  to  be  employed  everywhere  for  the  prevention  of  its  excessive 
multiplication.  Aristotle  made  the  experiment  of  placing  a  pregnant  female  mouse  in 
a  closed  vessel  filled  with  grain,  and  found  in  a  short  time  no  feAver  than  120  mice  in  the 
vessel.  Of  cats  and  mouse-traps  it  seems  unnecessary  here  to  speak,  and  equally  unnec- 
essary to  give  a  description  of  the  common  mouse.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this 
species.  That  generally  found  in  houses  is  smaller,  and  not  so  dark  in  color,  as  that 
common  in  barns  and  farm-yards.  A  white  variety  sometime  occurs,  and  has  been  per- 
petuated in  a  half-domesticated  state.  The  common  brown  kind  is,  hoAvever,  at  least  as 
easily  tamed,  and  readily  becomes  familiar  enough.  A  pied  variety  is  not  uncommon  in 
India. — Much  has  been  written  about  the  singing  powers  of  the  mouse;  it  being  asserted, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  mice  not  unfrequently  show  a  strong  love  for  music,  and  a  power 
of  imitating  the  song  of  birds;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  alleged  that  the  singing  of 
mice  is  merely  the  consequence  of  throat  disease. — The  mouse  makes  a  nest  like  that  of 
a  bird  in  the  wainscot  of  a  wall,  among  the  chaff  or  feathers  of  a  bed,  or  in  any  similar 
situation.  The  litter  is  generally  from  6  to  10  in  number. — The  WOOD  MOUSE,  or  LONG- 
TAILED  FIKLD  MOUSE  (M.  xylvaticus),  is  a  little  larger  than  the  common  mouse.  Its  tail 
is  longer;  its  ears  are  also  longer;  its  muzzle  rather  longer;  its  under  parts  lighter  in 
color  than  in  the  common  mouse.  It  is  abundant  throughout  Britain  and  the  temperate 
parts  of  Europe,  and  is  a  grievous  pest  in  gardens  and  fields.  It  lays  up  stores  of  grain 
and  other  food,  either  in  thick  tufts  of  grass,  or  just  under  the  surface  of  the  canh.  The 
quantity  of  food  laid  up  in  such  stores  is  often  wonderfully  large.  The  field  mouse  is 
timid,  gentle,  and  easily  tamed. — The  smallest  British  mouse,  and  the  smallest  British 
quadruped,  is  the  HARVEST  MOUSE  (M.  messorius),  of  which  the  head  and  body  are  only 
2|  in.  in  length,  the  tail  being  almost  equally  long,  and  to  some  degree  prehensile;  the 
general  form  elongated  and  slender,  the  head  narrow,  the  ears  not  large.  This  species  is 
not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  England;  it  is  also  found  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  although  less  frequently.  It  makes  its  nest  among  the  stalks  of  wheat,  reeds,  or 
other  grasses,  weaving  together  the  leaves  and  panicles  of  grasses,  the  leaves  being  for 
this  purpose  cut  into  shrecls  by  its  teeth.  The  nest  is  a  very  curious  structure  formed  by 
mere  intertwining,  without  cement  of  any  kind.  It  is  generally  suspended  among  the 
stalks.  It  is  globular,  or  nearly  so,  and  entrance  to  it  is  through  an  opening,  Avhich 
almost  completely  closes  up  again. — A  still  smaller  species  of  mouse  (J/.  pninilutt)  is 
found  in  the  south  of  Europe. — An  American  species,  the  WHITE-FOOTED  MOUSE  (M. 
kncopu»),  common  in  most  parts  of  North  America,  and  intermediate  in  its  habits  betAveen 
the  common  mouse  and  the  field  mouse,  is  said  to  depart  from  houses  whenever  either 
the  cat  or  the  brown  rat  appears  in  them. — The  Barbary  mouse  (M.  Barbarm)  approaches 
in  size  to  the  rats,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  longitudinally  striped  fur. 

The  name  mouse  is  often  popularly  given  to  animals  considerably  different  from  the 
true  mice,  as  the  wle,s  (q.v.). 

MOUSE-EAR  CHICKWEED,  Cerastinm,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  cargo- 
phyllacece,  having  5  sepals,  5  bifid  petals,  10  stamens,  5  styles,  and  a  capsule  bursting  at 
thu  top  Avi'.h  10  teeth.  The  species  are  numerous,  natives  of  temperate  and  cold  coun- 
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tries  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Some  of  them  are  among  the  most  common  weeds  in 
Britain;  others,  having  larger  flowers,  arc  occasionally  planted  in  flower-borders  and  on 
rock-works.  The  form  and  hairiness  of  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  British  species  have 
given  rise  to  the  popular  name. 

1MOUSSELINE.     See  MUSLIX,  ante. 

MOUTH,  DISEASES  OF  THE,  occur  in  different  forms,  but  usually  begin  with  inflanr 
illation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  inflammation  may  be  equally  diffused,  or  may 
be  chiefly  or  entirely  confined  to  the  mucous  follicles.  AVhen  diffused,  it  may  either 
present  no  peculiar  secreted  product,  or  the  surface  may  be  covered  with  a  curd-like 
secretion,  or  with  patches  of  false  membrane.  It  may  further  be  attended  with  erup- 
tion, ulceration,  or  gangrene,  any  one  of  which  may  impress  a  special  character  on  the 
disease,  or  it  may  present,  peculiarities  from  the  nature  of  its  exciting  cause,  as  when  it 
accompanies  scurvy,  or  is  the  result  of  mercurial  action. 

The  following  are  the  principal  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  mouth,  or  stomatitis 
(Gr.  stoma,  the  mouth),  as  it  is  termed  by  nosologists.  1.  Common  diffused  inflamma- 
tion, which  appears  in  reddened,  somewhat  elevated  patches,  and  sometimes  occupies 
large  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  mouth.  It  is  more  commonly  a  complication  of 
other  diseases  than  an  original  affection.  When  of  the  latter  character,  it  is  generally 
caused  by  the  direct  action  of  irritants,  as  by  scalding  drinks,  corrosive  substances  intro- 
duced into  the  mouth,  accumulated  tartar  on  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  etc.  In  ordinary 
cases  cooling  and  demulcent  liquids  (such  as  cream  or  almond  oil)  applied  locally,  an 
occasional  saline  cathartic,  with  a  soft  and  chiefly  farinaceous  diet,  constitute  the  whole 
of  the  necessary  treatment. 

3.  Diffused  inflammation,  inth  curd-like  exudation,  is  al  most  entirely  confined  to  infants, 
and  is  described  under  its  popular  name  of  Tiiiu'sii. 

3.  Inflammation  of  the  follicles,  and  eruption  or  vesicular  inflammation,  are  described  in 
the  article  aptha?  (q.v.). 

4.  In  illumination,  en  nc  rum  oris,  or  canker,  an  ulceration  often  of  consid- 
erable size,  with  a  grayish  surface  and  an  inflamed  edge,  appears  on  the  gums,  or  inside 
of  the  cheeks  or  lips.     The  swelling  of  the  adjacent  parts  is  often  so  considerable  as  to 
be  apparent  externally.  There  is  a  copious  flow  of  saliva,  and  the  breath  is  very  offensive. 
The  disease  generally  occurs  in  children  from  2  to  6  years  of  age.     The  ulcer  may  con- 
tinue for  weeks,  or  even  months,  but  always  yields  to  treatment.     The  febrile  symp- 
toms and  the  constipation  which  are  usually  present  must  be  combated  in  the  ordinary 
way.     Perhaps  the  best  general  method  of  treatingthedisea.se  is  by  the  administration 
of  chlorate  of  potash  (4  or  5  grains  in  sweetened  water  every  4  hours),  and  by  frequently 
washing  the  mouth  with  a  weak  tepid  solution  of  chlorinated  soda. 

5.  The  preceding  affection  is  sometimes  the  first  stage  of  a  much  more  serious  affec- 
tion. viz.,  gangrene  of  the  mouth,  which  usually  occurs  in  children  between  the  first  and 
second  dentition.     A  sloughing  ulcer  forms  upon  the  gums,  or  some  other  part  of  the 
mouth.     Tin's  slough  spreads,  the  breath  becomes  extremely  fetid,  the  disease  extends  to 
the  alveolar  processes,  and  the  teeth  are  loosened  and  fall  out.     Inability  to  take  food  is 
followed  by  exhausting  diarrhoea,  and  death  is  the  usual  termination.     Unless  taken  in 
the  early  stage,  when  tonics  and  the  local  application  of  caustics  may  be  serviceable,  the 
disease  is  generally  fatal. 

Other  affections  of  the  mouth  are  noticed  in  the  articles  SALIVATION  and  SCURVY. 

310  V  ABLE  FEASTS.     See  EASTER;  FESTIVALS,  ante. 

MOVABLES,  in  Scotch  law,  is  the  technical  term  to  denote  personal  as  contradistin- 
guished from  heritable  property,  one  of  the  main  distinctions  of  property  being  between 
these  two  classes.  Heritage  goes  to  the  heir-at-law  in  case  of  intestacy,  or  what  is  equiva- 
lent to  it,  and  movables  go  to  the  next  of  "kin.  See  KIN.  The  term  movables  is  thus 
not  confined  to  corporeal  things,  as  furniture,  cattle,  goods,  etc.,  but  includes  debts,  bills 
of  exchange,  rights  of  action,  etc. 

MOVEMENT  CUKE,  a  hygienic  and  therapeutic  system  for  the  preservation  as 
well  as  the  recovery  of  health,  "introduced  by  Peter  Henry  Ling,  a  native  of  Smalaud, 
in  Sweden,  b.  1766.  It  is  a  modified  form  of  gymnastics,  and  being  systematized'  and 

specially  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  invalids  in  a  reduced  condition.'possesses,  in  many 
respects,  additional  advantages  to  those  afforded  by  ordinary  gymnastics.  The  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  particularly  the  former,  brought  the  science  of  gymnastics,  in  its 
purely  hygienic  relations  and  as  adapted  to  the  development  of  great  strength  and  agility 
in  healthy  constitutions,  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection,  as  is  attested  by  the  power  they 


~sed  of  performing  wonderful  feats  of  strength,  endurance,  and  agility.  But  their 
SparKm  -like  processes  would,  if  practiced  upon  invalids,  particularly  of  the  modern  type, 
promote  death  rather  than  recovery.  It  is  probable  that  the  ordinary  bodily  exertions 
practiced  by  a  normally  educated  man  employed  in  active  business  pursuits  are.  in 
general  terms,  sufficient  aids  to  the  stimulation  of  the  other  functions  of  the  body;  but 
it  must  be  confessed  that  normally  developed  and  healthy  men  are  exceptional.  Civil- 
ization, with  its  competitions,  strifes,  and  various  requirements,  has  imposed  restraints 
which  interfere  with  and  prevent  normal  development.  The  practice  of  ordinary  gym- 
nastics, or  of  the  ordinary  recreations,  such  as  walking,  rowing,  boxing,  horseback 
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riding,  etc.,  would  probably  he  sufficient  for  the  restoration  of  functional  equilibrium  in 
a  person  simply  jaded  by  over-work,  and  this  method,  because  it  employs  unconscious 
exertion  and  perfect  relaxation  of  mind,  or  essays  to  do  so,  is  preferable;  but,  at  the  same. 
time,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  very  many  eases  an  individual  has  formed  habits  of 
movement  which  are  more  or  less  abnormal.  Many  of  his  muscles,  and  groups  of  mu.- 
from  habits  formed  in  the  prosecution  of  his  business,  have  had  but  very  little  exercise; 
they  are  consequently  sluggishly  nourished,  and  do  not  eliminate  effete  matter  in  a 
manner  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  nerves  which  enter  them,  or  of  the  general 
nervous  system  with  which  they  are  connected.  Under  such  circumstances  exercise 
requires  to  be  systcmatixv-d  more  than  it  is  in  the  rapid  and  successive  movements  which 
lake  place  in  ordinary  exercise  or  labor.  The  man  is  like  a  machine  out  of  order:  the 
mere  setting  in  motion  of  which,  if  its  parts  are  not  completely  deranged,  will  not  pro- 
duce repair.  In  some  instances  a  patient  who  might  be  benefited  by  partial  exercise, 
would  be  injured  by  bringing  into  action  the  whole  body.  These  premises  being  admit- 
ted, it  will  be  seen  that  what  is  called  movement  cure  can,  in  many  cases  where  ordi- 
narily healthy  persons  are  undergoing  training,  be  advantageously  conjoined  with 
ordinary  gymnastics.  Ling  started  a  genuine  reformation;  and  lie  had  the  approbation 
of  his  sovereign  in  his  efforts — a  royal  ordinance  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution 
being  issued  in  1814,  and  the  Swedish  government  to-day  acknowledges  the  advantages 
it  derives  from  a  governmental  institution  and  from  other  private  establishments  of  the 
kind.  The  natural  exercise  which  is  obtained  by  walking  or  riding,  or  moderate  gym- 
nastics, ought  not  to  be  too  readily  laid  aside  for  problematic  advantages  of  exercising 
distinct  groups  of  muscles,  unless  such  a  course  is  very  clearly  indicated;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  persons  have  been  injured  by  over- 
exertion  at  the  gymnasium.  Although,  as  a  general  rule,  unconscious  exercise,  such  as 
is  taken  in  genuine  recreations,  is  preferable  to  that  which  is  forced,  it  is  claimed  by 
those  who  have  practiced  the  movement  cure  that  there  are  cases  in  which  conscious 
and  directed  movements  are  more  beneficial  than  those  which  are  unconscious;  and  this 
is  not  an  unreasonable  conclusion,  if  such  movements  are  performed  so  as  to  render  the 
exercise  a  diversion.  One  of  the  principles  of  the  movement  cure  is  that  a  muscle  or  a 
group  of  muscles  shall  not  be  exercised  continuously  for  a  long  time,  but  that  there  shall 
be  an  interval  or  intervals  of  rest,  during  which  assimilative  nutrition  takes  place 
better  than  when  the  action  is  prolonged.  Blood  is  drawn  to  the  part,  and  during  the 
succeeding  resting  spell  the  muscles  grow,  instead  of  wasting  by  continued  excTlion. 
Those  who  have  an  unbalanced  muscular  development,  no  doubt,  in  walking  and  riding, 
often  over-work  the  weaker  muscles,  from  the  effects  of  which  they  afterward  sv.lYer  dis- 
comfort, and  miss  the  securing  of  the  desired  harmonious  results.  When,  therefore,  it  is 
sought  to  restore  weakened  or  disused  muscles,  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  not  to  over- 
tax them,  but  to  stop  short  of  fatigue;  but  this  is  often  incompatible  with  the  taking  of  a 
walk  or  a  ride  of  much  length.  The  more  correct  physiological  plan  is,  in  certain  cases, 
to  let  the  general  muscular  system  remain  comparatively  quiet,  while  intermittent  and 
moderate  movements  are  made  with  the  special  muscles  under  treatment.  This  will 
tend,  after  a  while,  to  bring  them  up  to  a  standard  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  take  a 
fair  share  with  the  stronger  muscles  in  the  general  movement  of  the  body,  so  that  by 
using  the  latter  rather  below  their  capabilities,  and  the  former  just  enough  for  theirs, 
an  equilibrium  will  at  last  be  brought  about.  To  secure  this  result  various  devices  are 
practiced,  one  of  the  chief  principles  being  that  the  patient  may  teach  himself,  or  be 
taught,  how  to  exercise  particular  muscles,  or  sets  of  muscles,  without  the  aid  of  any 
apparatus,  but  while  he  is  in  a  natural  standing,  sitting,  or  recumbent  position.  The 
muscles  of  the  thighs,  or  of  the  legs,  may  be  brought  into  action — and  into  strong  action 
if  it  should  be  desirable — by  an  effort  of  the  will,  and  that  with  scarcely  any  alteration 
in  the  posture.  The  gluteal  muscles  are  readily  brought  into  action  during  any  position 
of  the  body.  While  lying  upon  the  back,  or  upon  the  side,  they  are  readily  contracted, 
and  may  be  held  in  such  a  state  for  any  desirable  length  of  time,  and  at  any  moment 
allowed  a  period  of  repose  for  the  natural  operation  of  assimilation.  This  is  certainly 
philosophical  practice,  and  that  good  results  will  follow  it  cannot  be  denied.  The  abdom- 
inal muscles  can  very  advantageously  be  set  in  motion  while  one  is  lying  upon  the  back 
by  raising  the  head  from  the  pillow,  and  repeating  the  operation  as  often  as  may  be 
thought  beneficial.  But  this  exercise  is  not  confined  to  the  abdominal  muscles,  the 
pectoral  muscles  take  a  certain  share,  and  also  the  diaphragm;  but  one  peculiar  benefit 
is  derived  from  the  stimulus  given  by  the  contracted  abdomen  walls  to  the  involuntary 
muscles  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  are  usually,  in  cases  calling  for  this  mode  of 
treatment,  in  a  weakened  and  more  or  less  torpid  condition.  It  is  frequently  asked  why 
physicians  do  not  more  often  recommend  such  practice  to  their  patients.  A  great  part 
of  a  physician's  duty  lies  in  the  treatment  of  acute  diseases,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
susceptible  of  cure  by  movements  of  the  muscular  system,  and  will  not,  in  most  cases, 
admit  of  such  practice  without  hurtful  results.  When  the  body  is  poisoned  by  disease 
germs,  as  in  many  of  the  contagious  fevers,  there  is  an  unnatural  performance  of  func- 
tions which  is  incompatible  with  much  voluntary  motion.  Sometimes,  indeed,  passive 
motion  may  be  made  with  benefit,  such  as  gently  kneading  the  bowels,  but,  as  a  rule, 
rest,  often  absolute  rest,  is  required;  and,  as  the  conditions  of  the  disease  usually  involve 
the  loss  of  some  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  body,  medicines  judiciously "adminis- 
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terat  arc  of  great  importance.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  quinine  in  the 
treatment  of  that  poisoned  condition  engendered  by  miasm,  nor  of  the  beneficial  effects 
attending  the  u>e  of  alkaline  medicines  in  many  febrile  and  inflammatory  conditions. 
Many  patients  would  die  of  gout  and  rheumatism  but  for  the  action  of  alkalies,  raid  the 
almost  .^overcign  power,  in  many  cases  of  gout,  of  the  plant  called  colchicum.  There 
are  conditions  ot  the  system  in  robust  as  well  as  delicate  persons,  when  attacked  by  acute 
disease,  in  which  the  relief  afforded  by  morphine,  or  some  constituent  of  opium,  would 
appear  to  be  the  only  means  of  saving  life.  The  principal  occupation,  therefore,  of  the 
general  practitioner  is  in  prescribing  the  ordinary  therapeutic  remedies  and  attending  to 
those  directions  which  concern  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  patient,  such  as  diet, 
ventilation  of  the  sick-room,  rest  and  quiet;  and  there  is  a  temptation  to  fall  into  routine 
habits,  but  this  temptation  is  not  as  oltcn  yielded  to  as  is  supposed,  or  alleged.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  matter  well  understood  among  medical  practitioners  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prevail  upon  patients  to  follow  hygienic  prescriptions.  They  are  told  to  ride  on 
horse-back,  to  walk,  to  use  dumb-bells  and  Indian-clubs,  to  go  to  the  gymnasium,  or  to 
the  movement  cure;  but  they  do  not  obey  directions;  they  have  no  time.  The  merchant 
must  attend  to  his  business;  his  presence  is  needed  on  change,  and  not  at  the  gymnasium, 
or  at  the  movement  cure,  or  anywhere,  dressed  in  the  attire  of  an  athlete,  or  of  an  inva- 
lid. A  lady  has  a  multitude  of  domestic  duties,  or,  if  they  are  neglected,  it  is  for  society 
and  its  gayelies,  or  for  pressing  demands  made  upon  her  for  benevolent  or  charitable 
work,  or  for  the  necessary  attentions  due  to  her  neighbors  and  friends.  A  thousand 
counter-attractions  cause  the  doctor's  injunctions  to  be  disregarded;  and  is  it  any  wonder 
that  his  youthful  enthusiasm  becomes  somewhat  modified,  and  that,  after  awhile,  he 
submits  to  the  necessity  of  employing  such  means  only  as  he  can  carry  out  to  the  best 
advantage?  The  practice  of  movement  cure  is,  however,  attended  with  difficulties. 
There  will  be  an  unavoidable  tendency  to  carry  speculations  and  theories  to  an  unwar- 
rantable extent,  and  to  give  an  indefinite  multiplication  of  movements  under  an  exagger- 
ated idea  of  their  importance,  which  often  results  in  a  want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  patient  in  well-established  but  older  methods,  and  leads  him  to  neglect  timely  con- 
sultation with  the  general  practitioner,  or  surgeon,  in  cases  requiring  active  medical  or 
operative  surgical  interference.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  probably  not  enough  atten- 
tion paid  by  many  of  the  medical  profession  to  movement  methods  of  cure  in  cases  of 
deformities*  particularly  to  those  of  the  spinal  column.  It  would  be  unjust,  however, 
to  infer  that  such  neglect  is  very  prevalent.  There  are  a  great  many  surgeons,  who, 
without  calling  public  attention  to  their  methods  of  treating  deformities,  are  in  the  con- 
slant  practice  of  deriving  aid  from  muscular  and  passive  movements  of  all  kinds  applic- 
able to  each  particular  case.  Indeed,  such  practice  furnishes  the  basis  for  the  brilliant 
results  which  attend  the  practice  of  modern  surgery,  many  of  which  are  d<  tailed  in  the 
history  of  cases  published  in  numerous  medical  journals  for  the  special  benefit  of  the 
profession,  and  which  are  seldom  seen  by  the  public. 

MOVERS,  FRANZ  KARL,  1806-56;  b.  Westphalia;  received  his  theological  education 
at  Munster,  whore  he  also  pursued  the  study  of  the  Semitic  languages.  After  being 
settled  for  six  years  over  a  church  in  Berkum,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in 
the  university  of  Breslau,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.  His  exhaustive  work  on  the 
Phenicians,  Die  Phonizier,  appeared  in  4  vols.  between  1840  and  1856,  and  is  the  stand- 
ard, authority  upon  its  subject. 

MOVILLE',  a  small  market  t.  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  on  lough  Foylc. 
18  m.  n.n.e.  of  Londonderry.  It  is  a  calling-station  of  the  transatlantic  steam-packets  of 
the  Anchor  and  Allan  lines.  Pop.  71,  1208. 

MOVING  PLANT,  Detmodittm  gyram,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Uffuminotee,  sub- 
order piipilionnceir,  a  native  of  India,  remarkable,  as  are  also  some  other  species  of  the 
same  genus,  for  the  spontaneous  motion  of  the  leaves.  The  leaves  are  ternate,  the  lateral 
leaflets  much  smaller  than  the  terminal  one.  These  lateral  leaflets  are  in  constant  motion, 
being  elevated  by  a  succession  of  little  jerks  till  they  meet  above  the  terminal  leaflet,  and 
then  moving  downwards  by  similar  rapid  jerks  to  the  leaf-stalk.  Sometimes  one  leaflet 
is  in  motion  and  the  other  at  rest.  Sometimes  a  few  may  be  seen  moving,  whilst  there  is 
a  partial  cessation  in  the  other  leaves  of  the  plant.  A  high  wind  causes  this  cessation 
more  than  anything  else;  the  movements  are  more  languid  in  a  very  hot  dry  day,  and  are 
to  be  seen  in  their  perfection  in  warm  moist  weather.  The  terminal  leaflet  does  not 
remain  absolutely  at  rest,  although  its  movements  are  not  like  those  of  the  lateral  one?, 
but  oscillates  slowly  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Concerning  these  remarkable  move- 
ments, nothing  more  than  the  fact  that  they  take  place  can  yet  be  said  to  be  known. 

MOWATT,  AXXA  CORA.     See  RITCHIE. 

MOWER,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Minnesota,  adjoining  Iowa;  drained  by  the  Red  Cedar,  Upper 
Iowa,  and  Root  rivers;  traversed  by  the  Southern  Minnesota  and  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  railroads;  720  sq.m.;  pop.  '80~  16,799 — 11,864  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is 
mostly  prairie  land,  and  wheat  is  produced  in  large  quantities.  Co.  seat,  Austin. 

MOWER,  JOSEPH  A.,  1830-70;  b.  Vt. ;  received  a  common  education,  and  iearnqti 
the  trade  of  a  carpenter.  He  entered  the  Mexican  Avar  as  a  private  in  a  corps  of  engi- 
neers, and  was  commissioned  as  lieut.  of  1st  infantry  in  1857;  appointed  capt.  in  1861. 
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lie  fouirht  iii  the  early  battles  of  the  rebellion  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  received  his 
appointment  as  col.  of  llth  Missouri  vols.  in  May,  1802;  was  conspicuous  in  the  capture, 
of  l.sland  No.  10;  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  C'orinth,  Oct.  4,  and  for  a  time  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy;  promoted  to  he  brig.gcn.  in  .Nov.,  1862,  and  commanded  a  brigade 
at  Vicksburg,  where  lie  displayed  great  bravery.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  rnaj.gen.  in 
ISiil,  and  commanded  a  division  in  Louisiana  under  gen.  Banks;  was  called  to  us.-i:-t 
Niermau  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  was  in  command  of  the 
20th  corps.  In  1806  he  was  appointed  col.  of  25th  infantry,  and  placed  iu  command  iu 
Louisiana,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  .New  Orleans. 

MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINES.     See  REAPING,  ante. 

MOX'A  is  a  peculiar  form  of  counter-irritation  which  was  early  practiced  in  the  east, 
particularly  by  tlie  Chinese  and  Japanese,  from  whom  it  was  learned  by  the  Portuguese. 
One  or  more  small  cones,  formed  of  the  downy  covering  of  the  leaves  of  artemixitt  moxa, 
(as  used  by  the  Chinese),  or  of  the  pith  of  various  plants  (as  of  the  common  sunflower), 
or  of  linen  steeped  in  niter,  are  placed  on  the  skin  over  the  affected  part,  and  the  ends 
remote  from  the  skin  are  ignited.  The  combustion  gradually  proceeds  through  the  cone 
and  forms  a  superficial  eschar  on  the  skin.  The  surrounding  parts  must  be  protected  by 
a  pad  of  wet  rag.  with  a  hole  in  it  for  the  moxa. 

It  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  certain  forms  of  neuralgia  (especially  obstinate 
sciatica)  and  in  paralysis,  and  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  joints.  It  is  not  much  used  in 
consequence  of  its  apparent  severity,  but  the  pain  is  not  so  great  as  might  be  expected, 
and,  according  to  some  of  its  advocates,  is  less  than  often  attends  blisters. 

MOXOS,  or  MO.TOS,  a  nation  of  Indians  in  eastern  Bolivia;  civili/.ed  by  the  mission- 
ary fathers,  but  now  much  reduced  in  numbers  and  property.  They  have  strong  features, 
intelligent  faces,  and  an  independent  manner;  honest  and  religious;  boatmen  on  the 
Mamore,  the  Madeira,  and  even  to  the  Amazon.  Their  language  was  in  contact  with  the 
Quichua  and  Aymara,  both  of  which  it  resembles.  Their  early  customs  show  a  trace  of 
Guarani  influence,  and  it  is  p-obable  that  they  were  the  farthest  tribe  in  this  direction 
under  the  control  of  the  Incas. 

MOYLAN,  STEPHEN,  1734-1811;  b.  Ireland;  emigrated  to  Philadelphia.  Soon 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  war  he  went  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  the 
American  camp  then  was,  and  was  selected  by  Washington  as  one  of  his  aids-de-camp. 
He  shortly  resigned  this  office  and  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer.  He  led  the  4th 
regiment  of  light  dragoons  in  1777,  taking  part  iu  the  battle  of  Germantown.  lie  was 
attached  to  Wayne's  expedition  to  Bull's  ferry  in  1780,  and  was  with  Greene  in  the 
south  next  year.  In  1783  he  was  brevetted  brig. gen.  In  1792  and  1703  he  was  register 
and  recorder  of  Chester  co.,  Penn.,  and  was  afterwards  commissioner  of  the  district  of 
Pennsylvania. 

MOZAMBIQUE',  a  territory  on  the  e.  coast  of  South  Africa,  nominally  belonging  to 
Portugal,  and  placed  under  a  governor-general,  although  the  actual  possessions  of  Port- 
ugal consist  only  of  a  few  stations,  and  her  authority  in  the  country  is  inconsiderable. 
li,  extends  from  cape  Delgado,  in  hit.  10°  41'  s.,  to  fielagoa  bay,  20'  south.  The  chief 
river,  the  Zambesi,  divides  it  into  t\vo  portions — Mozambique  proper  on  the  n.,  and 
Sofala  on  the  south.  Area  estimated  at  283,500  sq.m. ;  pop.  300,000.  These  figures, 
however,  are  only  to  be  considered  approximative,  as  the  country  has  no  definite  boun- 
dary to  the,  west.  The  coasts,  which  comprise  large  tracts  of  cultivated  soil,  yielding 
rich  harvests  in  rice,  are  fringed  with  reefs,  islands,  and  shoals;  and  between  Delagoa 
bay  and  cape  Corrientes,  and  from  Mozambique,  the  principal  station,  to  cape  Delgado, 
the  shores  are  high  and  steep.  The  forests  yield  valuable  ornamental  woods;  ivory  is 
obtained  from  the  hippopotami  that  haunt  the  marshes;  and  gold  and  copper  are  found 
and  worked.  The  elephant,  deer,  and  lion  inhabit  the  jungle;  crocodiles  are  found  in 
the  rivers,  and  numerous  flamingoes  on  the  coasts.  The  rainy  season  lasts  from  November 
to  March.  The  summer  heat  is  very  great,  and  the  climate,  which  is  fine  in  the  elevated 
tracts,  is  unhealthy  on  the  low  shores  and  the  swampy  districts.  Besides  numerous  fruits 
and  vegetables,  the  grains  are  rice,  millet,  maize,  and  wheat.  The  government  is  in  a 
most  inefficient  state,  being,  in  most  places,  more  in  the  hands  of  native  chiefs  than  of 
the  Portuguese.  In  former  times  the  slave-trade  was  carried  on  here  extensively;  and 
from  1846  to  1857  four  governors-general  were  removed  by  their  government  for 
countenancing,  if  not  actively  engaging  in  it.  The  colony  is  divided  into  six  districts, 
and  is  ruled  by  the  governor-general  and  his  secretary,  assisted  by  fi  junta.  Religion  and 
education  are  supervised  by  about  12  Roman  Catholic  priests,  but  seem  to  be  at  the  lowest 
ebb.  Fish  and  turtle  are  caught  in  great  quantities  on  the  islands  and  reefs;  pearl  fish- 
ing is  a  source  of  considerable  profit;  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  numerous,  and  the 
principal  exports  are  grain,  gold-dust,  honey,  tortoise-shell,  cowries,  gums,  and  amber. 
The  Portuguese  arrived  here  in  1497,  attracted  by  rumors  of  the  wealth  of  the  country 
and  the  excellence  of  its  ports.  The  principal  settlements  are  Mozambique,  Quilimane, 
Sena,  and  Tete. 

MOZAMBIQUE,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  territory  of  the  same  name,  is  situated 
on  a  small  coral  island,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  close  to  the  shore,  in  lat.  15°  2' 
south.  It  is  defended  by  three  forts,  is  well  built,  and  contains  a  large  square  in  which 
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the  palace  of  the  governor  and  the  custom-house  r.re  the  chief  buildings.  Pop.  8,500,  of 
whom  7,000  arc  slaves,  270  Christians,  102  LJanyians  from  Hindustan,  and  1150  Arabs. 
In  former  times  all  the-  markets  of  the  world  were  supplied  with  slaves  from  Mozambique. 
Its  commerce,  now  inconsiderable,  is  chiefly  with  luuia,  and  is  carried  on  by  Arabs. 

MOZAMBIQUE  CHANNEL,  between  the  island  of  Madagascar  and  the  south-eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  is  about  1000  m.  iu  length,  and  about  450  in  average  breadth.  At  its 
northern  extremity  are  the  Comoro  islands.  Over  the  northern  portion  the  monsoons 
blow.  Black  whales,  yielding  spermaceti,  abound. 

MOZARA  BIAN  LITUKGY,  a  liturgy — traced  back  by  some  to  the  apostles,  but  by 
the  majority  of  writers  to  St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  who  redacted  it,  in  co-operation  with 
the  fathers  of  the  4th  council  of  Toledo,  633 — originally  in  use  among  those  Christian 
inhabitants  of  Spain  (Muzarabians,  Mostarabians,  Mustarabians)  who  remained  faithful 
to  their  religion  after  the  Arabic  conquest.  It  is  also  called  the  Gothic  liturgy,  and 
differs  in  some  respects  from  the  Roman.  Gregory  VII.  first  compelled  most  of  the 
Spanish  churches  and  coriv.  nts  to  adopt  the  common  uniform  liturgy  of  the  Romish 
rhmvh.  Six  Mozurabic  congregations  alone,  chiefly  in  Leon  and  Toledo,  were  allowed 
to  retain  their  ancient  ritual,  but  it  soon  fell  into  disuse  even  among  these.  Archbishop 
Xinienes  of  Toledo  expressly  founded  a  chapel  at  Toledo,  in  1500,  in  which  mass  was  to 
be  said  according  to  the  Mozarabian  manner,  lest  it  might  entirely  fall  into  oblivion.  Ho 
further  caused  a  number  of  learned  priests,  Alfonso  Ortiz  among  them,  to  collate  all  the 
different  Mozarabian  liturgical  MSS.  to  be  found  in  the  different  churches,  chapels,  and 
convents,  and  finally  then;  was  edited,  under  his  auspices,  the  Miaxale  Mistum  secundum 
Regukim  Bcati  Isidori  Di<-i''-,,i  Nvwribitmn  (1500-2),  which  has,  however,  by  some 
unfortunate  accident,  remained  incomplete.  A  whole  third  of  the  church-year  is  left 
out  entirely.  The  peculiar  aflinity  of  this  liturgy  with  the  Gallican  on  the  one,  and  the 
Greek  on  the  other  hand,  makes'  its  study  extremely  important  for  the  history  of  the 
ancient  church. 

MOZART,  JOHAXX  CHRYSOSTOM  WOLFGANG  GOTTLIEB,  one  of  the  greatest  of  musical 
composers,  was  b.  Jan.  27,  1750,  at  Salzburg,  where  his  father  was  sub-director  of  the 
archiepiscopal  chapel.  His  extraordinary  musical  talents  were  cultivated  to  the  utmost 
by  his  father.  At  the  age  of  four  he  played  the  clavichord,  and  composed,  a  number  of 
minuets  and  other  pieces  still  extant.  When  only  six  years  of  age  his  performances 
were  so  remarkable  that  his  father  took  him  and  his  sister,  who  possessed  similar  gifts, 
to  Munich  and  Vienna,  where  they  obtained  every  kind  of  encouragement  from  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  emperor  Francis  I.  In  1763  and  1764  the  Mozart  family 
visited  Paris  and  London.  At  the  age  of  seven  young  Mozart  surprised  a  party  of 
musicians,  including  his  father,  by  taking  part,  at  sight,  in  a  trio  for  stringed  instru- 
ments. Symphonies  of  his  own  composition  were  produced  in  a  public  concert  in  Lon- 
don: and  whilst  there  he  composed  and  published  six  sonatas,  and  made  acquaintance 
with  the  works  of  Handel,  recently  decease  !.  Two  years  later,  when  but  12  years  of 
age,  ho  composed  the  music  for  the  religious  service,  and  for  a  trumpet  concert  at  the 
dedication  of  the  orphan-house  church  in  Vienna,  and  conducted  it  in  presence  cf  the 
imperial  court.  In  1769,  at  the  age  of  13  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  prince  arch- 
bishop of  Salzburg's  concerts;  and  in  the  same  year  traveled  with  his  father  to  Italy, 
•where  he  created  an  unheard-of  enthusiasm  by  his  performances  and  compositions.  He 
composed  the  opera  of  Mithridates  at  jlilan,  in  Oct..  1770,  and  it  was  publicly  performed 
there  in  December  of  that  year.  At  the  age  of  16  he  was  the  first  clavecinist  in  the 
world;  he  had  produced  two  requiems  and  a  stabat  mater,  numerous  offertories,  hymns, 
and  motetts,  four  operas,  two  cantatas.  13  symphonies,  24  pianoforte  sonatas,  not  to 
speak  of  a  va-t  number  of  concertos  for  different  instruments,  trios,  quartets,  marches,  and 
other  minor  pieces.  In  1779  he  was  appointed  composer  to  the  imperial  court  at  Vienna, 
where  he  then  fixed  his  residence,  and  there  the  musical  works  were  composed  upon 
which  his  great  fame  chiefly  depends.  His  office  in  Vienna,  however,  was  rather  honor- 
ary than  lucrative,  and  he  lived  by  concerts,  musical  tours,  teaching  of  music,  and  the' 
small  profits  dcrivod  from  the  sale  of  his  published  works,  till  an  offer  of  a  large  salary 
made  to  him  by  the  king  of  Prussia  led  the  emperor  to  give  him  800  florins  a  year.  His 
great  opera  of  Idonifnco  was  composed  in  1780,  with  a  view  to  induce  the  family  of  made- 
moiselle Constance  Weber,  afterwards  his  wife,  to  consent  to  the  marriage,  which  they 
had  declined  on  the  ground  of  his  reputation  not  being  sufficiently  established.  This 
opera  forms  an  epoch  not  in  the  composer's  life  only,  but  in  the  history  of  music.  In 
construction,  detail,  instrumentation,  and  every  imaginable  respect,  it  was  an  enormous 
advance  on  all  previous  works  of  the  kind,  and  established  his  repute  as  the  greatest 
musician  whom  the  world  had  seen.  Die  Enlfuhrung  airs  de.m  Scrail  followed.  "His  six 
quartets,  dedicated  to  Haydn,  appeared  in  1785.  and  in  1786  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro.  In  1787 
he  prochiced  his  chef-d'oeuvre,  Don  Oiwnnni.  which,  though  received  with  enthusiasm  at 
Prague,  was  at  first  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  Viennese.  Cosifan  Tutti appeared  in 
1790.  To  1791,  the  last  year  of  his  short  life,  we  owe  Zauberflote,  La  Clemenza  di  Tito. 
and  the  sublime  requiem  composed  in  anticipation  of  death,  and  finished  only  a  few 
days  before  his  decease.  He  died  Dec.  5,  1791,  aged  35. 

In  the  intervals  of  his  greater  works,  Mozart  composed  the  majority  of  the  orchestral 
symphonies,  quartets,  and  quintets,  which  are  an  almost  indispeasable  part  of  the  pro- 
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gramme  of  every  concert  in  the  present  day,  besides  masses  as  familiar  in  England-as  in 
Cailiolic  Kurope.  innumerable  pianoforte  concertos  and  sonatas,  and  detached  vocal  com- 
positions, all  of  the  most  perfectly  finished  description.  To  Haydn,  Mo/art  always 
acknowledged  his  obligations;  but  Haydn's  obligations  to  Mo/art  arc  at  least  as  great 
Haydn,  though  born  24~years  earlier,  survived  Mo/art  18  years,  and  all  his  greatest  works, 
written  after  Mozart's  death,  bear  manifold  traces  of  Mozart's  influence.  Mozart  is  the 
first  composer  in  whose  works  all  traces  of  the  old  tonality  disappear;  he  is  the  father  of 
tlie  modern  school.  "  No  composer  has  ever  combined  genius  and  learning  in  such  pea- 
feet  proportions;  none  has  ever  been  able  to  dignify  the  lightest  and  tritcst  forms  by 
such  profound  scholarship,  or,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  drawing  most  largely  on  the 
resources  of  musical  science,  to  appear  so  natural,  so  spontaneous,  and  so  thoroughly  at 
his  ease."  See  the  Lives  by  Holmes  (Lond.  1845)  and  Jahn  (Leip.  1856).  The  Life  by 
Kohl  (2d.  ed.  1877)  and  the  Letters  have  been  translated  by  lady  "Wallace. 

1IOZDOK  ,  at.  and  fortress  of  South  Russia, in  the  government  of  Caucasus,  about  142 
to.  11.  of  Tidis.  Pop.  '67,  8,543,  chiefly  Armenians. 

MOZIER,  JOSEPH,  1813-70;  b.  Vt. ;  removed  to  New  York  at  19  years  of  age,  where 
he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  from  1831  to  1845,  when  he  abandoned  trade  and 
passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Italy,  where  he  studied  art  and  became  a  sculptor. 
His  principal  works  are:  "Esther;"  "The  "Wept  of  Wish-ton-Wish;"  "  Jephthah's 
Daughter;"  "Pocahontas;"  "Rebecca  at  the  Well;"  and  "Rizpah." 

MOZLEY,  JAMES  BOWLING,  D.D.  ;  b.  Lincolnshire,  England. ;  graduated  at  Oriel  col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  1834;  elected  fellow  of  Magdalen  college,  and  became  vicar  of  Shore- 
ham,  Sussex,  in  1856;  was  appointed  Eampton  lecturer  in  1865;  canon  of  Worcester  in 
1869;  regius  professor  of  divinity,  Oxford,  in  1871.  He  is  the  author  of  A  Treatise  on 
the  Augustinian  Doctrine  of  Predestination;  Primitive  Doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration; 
Review  of  the  Baptismal  Controversy;  On  Subscription  to  tHe  Articles;  eight  lectures  on  the 
Miracles,  being  t/ie  Bampton  Lectures  for  1865;  Essays,  Historical  and  Theological,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Memoir  of  the  Author;  Ruling  Ideas  in  Early  Ages;  Sermons,  Parochial 
and  Occasional;  Theory  of  Development ;  a  Criticism  of  Dr.  Newman's  Essay  on  the 
Development  of  Christian  Doctrine;  University  Sermons,  preached  before  the  university 
of  Oxford,  and  on  various  occasions. 

MOZYR',  a  t.  in  the  government  of  Minsk,  in  Russia,  150  m.  s.s.e.  of  Minsk.  It  is  a 
town  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  played  a  rather  important  part  in  the  wars  between 
the  various  Russian  princes,  previous  to  the  Tartar  invasion.  It  was  unsuccessfully 
besieged  by  the  Tartars  in  1240.  Under  the  Polish  rule  it  was  the  chief  town  of  a  dis- 
trict, and  remained  so  after  its  annexation  to  Russia  in  1795.  150  barges  and  200  rafts 
arc  annually  freighted  here  with  goods  to  the  amount  of  500,000  rubles.  Pop.  '67,  5,250. 

MSKET,  also  written  MTSCHETHA,  and  otherwise,  one  of  the  most  ancient  Georgian 
towns  in  the  present  government  of  Tiflis,  and  about  10  m.  n.n.w.  of  the  town  of  that 
name.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  Georgian  kings  down  to  the  5th  c..  and 
contained  the  first  Christian  church  of  Georgia,  built  during  the  first  half  of  the  4th 
century.  In  this  church  the  Georgian  kings  were  crowned  and  buried.  The  site  of 
Msket  is  now  marked  by  a  few  huts. 

MTZENSK,  a  t.  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Orel,  646  m.  s.s.e.  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. It  is  situated  on  the  Zusha,  which  communicates  through  the  Oka  with  the 
Volga,  The  old  cathedral,  built  on  a  steep  rock,  gives  picturesqueness  to  the  town. 
Mtzensk  receives  historical  mention  as  far  back  as  1147.  Its  trade,  chiefly  with  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow,  amounts  in  value  to  upwards  of  1,000,000  rubles.  Pop.  '07, 
13,373. 

MUCH  WOOL'TON  (i.  e.  GreatWoolton),  a  t.  of  Lancashire,  England,  6  m.  from  Liver- 
pool. The  town  is  rapidly  increasing  in  size  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  a  branch  of 
the  North-western  railway,  which  runs  within  two  miles.  Much  Yv'oolton  has  long  been 
noted  for  a  stone  obtained  from  a  neighboring  quarry,  which  gives  employment  to  a 
considerable  number  of  men.  Pop.  :71,  4,643.  Near  Much  Woolton  is  the  village  of 
Little  Woolton,  with  a  pop.  of  about  1000. 

MUCILAGE,  or  BASSORIN  (C,2H10Oio).  is  a  modification  of  gum  which  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  when  moistened  with  it,  swells  up  into  a  gelatinous  mass.  It  is  contained 
abundantly  in  gum  tragacanth;  and  many  seeds,  such  as  linseed,  quince  seed,  etc.,  and 
certain  roots,  such  as  those  of  the  marsh-mallow,  furnish  it  in  large  quantity.  Alkalies 
render  it  soluble  in  water,  and  convert  it  into  tnie  gum;  and  prolonged  boiling  in  water 
produces  the  same  effect.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  mucic  and  oxalic  acids. 

MUCIUS,  or  MUTIUS,  SC/EVOLA,  the  name  and  cognomen  of  an  ancient  Roman  family, 
the  founder  of  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  legendary  Caius  Mucius  Scnevola,  about 
600  B.C.  ;  who  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  entered  the  camp  of  Lars  Porsena, 
their  ally,  and  attempted  the  assassination  of  the  king;  failing  in  his  purpose,  and 
brought  before  Porgena,  to  show  his  contempt  for  torture  he  thrust  his  right  hand  in  the 
flames  and  held  it  there  until  consumed.  The  monarch,  moved  by  his  courage,  released 
him,  and  in  retxirn  Mucius  (named  Sca;vola,  left-handed,  from  this  deed)  warned  him 
that  he  was  but  one  of  300  young  men  sworn  to  take  his  life.  The  result  was  that  Por- 


scna,  in  fear  of  death,  offered  favorable  terms  of  peace  to  Rome.  Several  of  the 
Mucii  were  distinguished  in  Romau  history,  attaining  the  positions  of  prsetor,  tribune,  and 
consul.  QuintusMucius,  the  augur,  was 'Cicero's  teacher,  and  an  eminent  expounder  of 
the  Roman  law.  He  was  consul  in  117  B.C.  Quintus  Mucius,  the  j)ontifex,  was  consul 
in  95  B.C.,  and  was  slain  in  82  B.C.  by  the  adherents  of  Marius;  lie  also  was  a  jurist  and 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Jus  Civile,  and  a  book  on  legal  definitions. 

MTJCK'ERS,  the  popular  name  of  an  extraordinary  sect,  which  sprung  up  at  KOnigs- 
berg,  in  Germany,  in  1835.  The  movement  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  dualisticaml 
Gnostic  views  of  John  Henry  Schonherr  (who  was  born  at  Meincl  in  1771,  and  died  at 
Konigsberg  in  1820)  concerning  the  origination  of  the  universe  by  the  combination  of  two 
spiritual  and  sensual  principles.  His  followers  carried  out  his  system  much  more  com- 
pletely than  himself.  The  most  notable  of  them  were  two  clergymen,  Ebel  and  Diestel, 
the  former  an  archdeacon.  By  them,  sexual  connection  would  seem  to  have  been  ele- 
vated into  an  act  of  worship,  and  the  chief  means  of  the  sanctification  of  the  flesh;  by 
which  the  paradisiac  state  was  to  be  restored.  Ebel  and  Dieslel  founded  a  society,  to 
which  women — some  of  noble  birth — attached  themselves.  Three  ladies  lived  in  Ebel's 
house,  who  were  popularly  regarded  as  his  three  wives;  and  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  in 
Iris  work  entitled  Spiritual  Wices  (1868),  tells  us  that  one  of  them,  a  young  widowed 
countess,  whose  beloved  husband  had  fallen  on  the  field  of  Llitzen,  and  whom  he 
enticed  from  the  seclusion  and  deep  melancholy  in  which  she  lived,  was  described  by 
him  as  representing  to  him  the  principle  of  light  (Licht-natur);  another  of  the  ladies 
represented  the  principle  of  darkness  (Finsterniss-natur);  and  the  third  represented  the 
principle  of  union  (Umfassnng).  The  last  was  his  legal  wife,  but  held  the  most  subor- 
dinate place  in  his  extraordinary  household.  Ere  long  public  feeling  was  excited  against 
the  Muckers,  who  were  said  to  be  guilty,  under  forms  of  piety,  of  the  most  odious  licen- 
tiousness in  their  meetings.  The  scandal  became  great  in  KOnigsberg,  and  a  garden 
there  acquired  the  name  of  the  Seraph's  grove.  The  subject  was  brought  before  the 
courts  (1839-1842),  and  the  result  was  that  Ebel  and  Diestel  were  degraded  from  their 
offices,  and  the  latter  was  further  punished  by  imprisonment.  It  is  alleged,  however,  by 
some  who  have  examined  the  whole  evidence  produced,  that  the  decisions  did  not  pro- 
ceed upon  a  calm  judicial  inquiry,  but  were  dictated  by  strong  prejudice  against  the 
accused,  on  account  of  their  religious  views  and  peculiar  eccentricities;  and,  in  particu- 
lar, that  the  evidence  gives  no  support  whatever  to  the  charge  of  licentiousness.  Mr. 
Hepworth  Dixon  has  directed  attention  to  the  similarity  of  the  Mucker  movement  with 
that  of  the  Princeites  (see  AGAPEMOXE)  in  England  and  that  of  the  Bible  Communists  or 
Perfectionists  (q.v.)  in  America,  all  of  which  took  place  about  the  same  time,  and  in 
connection  with  revival  excitement,  although  it  may  almost  be  regarded  as  certain  that 
the  originators  of  these  movements  had  not  even  heard  of  each  other. 

MU'COUS  MEMBRANES  AND  MUCUS.  Under  the  term  Mucous  SYSTEM,  anatomists 
include  the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  and  true  glands,  all  of  which  are  continuous  with 
one  another,  and  are  essentially  composed  of  similar  parts.  As  the  skin  and  the  glands 
are  described  in  special  articles,  it  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  great  internal  mucous 
tracts.  These  are  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane, 
and  the  genito-urinary  mucous  membrane. 

The  alimentary  mucous  membrane  commences  at  the  lips,  and  not  only  forms  the 
inner  coat  of  the  intestinal  canal  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus,  but  gives  off  prolonga- 
tions which  after  lining  the  ducts  of  the  various  glands  (the  salivary  glands,  the  liver, 
an  1  the  pancreas)  whose  products  are  discharged  into  this  canal,  penetrate  into  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  these  glands,  and  constitute  their  true  secreting  element.  Besides  these 
larger  offsets  we  find  in  the  stomach  and  small  intestine  an  infinite  series  of  minute 
tubular  prolongations,  the  anatomical  arrangement  and  function  of  which  are  described 
in  the  article  DIGESTION. 

The  respiratory  mucous  membrane  begins  at  the  nostrils,  and  vuider  the  name  of 
schneiderian  or  pituitary  membrane,  lines  the  nasal  cavities,  from  whence  it  sends  on 
either  side  an  upward  prolongation  through  the  lachrymal  duct  to  form  the  conjunctiva 
of  the  eye;  backwards,  through  the  posterior  nares (the communication  between  the  nose 
and  the  throat),  it  sends  a  prolongation  through  the  Eustachian  tube  to  the  middle  ear 
(the  cavity  of  the  tympanum),  and  is  continuous  with  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane 
(which  is  a  portion  of  the  alimentary  tract);  it  then,  instead  of  passing  down  the  ceso- 
phagus,  enters  and  forms  a  lining  to  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchial  tubes  to  their 
terminations.  From  the  continuity  of  these  two  tracts,  soma  writers  describe  them  as  a 
single  one,  under  the  name  of  the  gastro-pulmonary  tract. 

The  yeiuto-urinary  mucous  membrane,  commences  at  the  genito-urinary  orifices,  lines 
the  excretory  passages  from  the  generative  and  urinary  organs,  and  is  the  essential  con- 
stituent of  the  glands  of  both.  See  KIDNEY,  for  example. 

We  thus  see  that  mucous  membranes  line  all  those  passages  by  which  internal  parts 
communicate  with  the  surface,  and  by  which  matters  are  either  admitted  into  or  elimi- 
nated from  the  body.  As  a  general  rule,  tney  are  soft  and  velvety,  and  of  a  more  or  loss 
red  color,  from  their  great  vascularity,  but  they  present  certain  structural  peculiarities 
according  to  the  functions  which  they  are  required  to  discharge.  In  all  the  principal 
parts  of  the  mucous  tracts  we  find  the  mucous  membrane  to  present  an  external  layer  of 
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epithelium  (q.v.)  resting  on  a  thin,  transparent,  homogenous  membrane,  -which  from  its 
position  is  tenncil  the  Im*  nn-nt  in;  hi^r/mc,  and  beneath  this  a  stratum  of  vascular  tissue 
of  variable  thickness,  which  usually  presents  either  outgrowths  in  the  form  of  papillae 
and  villi,  or  depressions  or  inversions  in  the  form  of  follicles  or  glands,  or  both.  The 
follicles  arc  almost  invariably  present,  but  the  papilla-  and  villi  are  limited  to  the  alimen- 
tary or  gastro-intestiual  mucous  membrane.  "  The  mucous  membranes,"  says  Dr.  Car- 
penter, "constitute  the  medium  through  which  nearly  all  the  material  changes  are 
effected  that  take  place  between  the  living  organism  and  the  external  world.  Thus,  in 
the  gastrointestinal  mucous  membrane  we  rind  a  provision  for  reducing  the  food  by 
means  of  a  solvent  fluid  poured  out  from  its  follicles;  whilst  the  villi,  or  root-like  fila- 
ments, which  are  closely  set  upon  its  surface  towards  its  upper  part,  are  specially 
adapted  to  absorb  the  nutrient  materials  thus  reduced  to  the  liquid  state.  The  same 
membrane,  at  its  lower  part,  constitutes  an  outlet  through  which  are  cast  out  not  merely 
the  indigestible  residuum  of  the  food,  but  also  the  excretions  from  numerous  minute 
glnnduhe  in  the  intestinal  wall,  which  result  from  the  decomposition  of  the  tissues,  and 
which  must  be  separated  from  them  to  prevent  further  decay.  Again,  the  bronchio- 
pulmonary.  or  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  serves  for  the  introduction  of  oxygen  from 
the  air,  and  for  the  exhalation  of  water  and  carbonic  acid.  And,  lastly,  the  mucous 
membranes  are  continuous  with  the  cell  lined  vesicles  or  tubes  of  the  various  glands, 
which  are  the  instruments  whereby  their  respective  products  are  eliminated  from  the 
blood."  Although  the  various  kinds  of  epithelial  cells  discharge  a  special  otlice  in  rela- 
tion lo  the  peculiar  function  of  the  mucous  membrane  upon  which  each  kind  occurs,  yet 
they  all  serve  one  general  purpose — namely,  that  of  protecting  the  surfaces  on  "which 
they  are  placed.  This  protecting  power  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  the  secretion 
known  as  mucus,  which  ordinarily  forms  an  extremely  thin  layer  on  the<e  membranes, 
but  when  they  are  irritated  or  inflamed,  is  secreted  in  very  considerable  quantity.  The 
exact  mode  of  its  formation  is  still  a  disputed  question,  but  it  is  generally  believed  to  be 
the  product  of  the  gradual  solution  of  the  uppermost  epithelial  cells.  Besides  acting 
both  mechanically  and  chemically  as  a  shield  to  highly  sensitive  membranes,  it  has  other 
uses,  amongst  which  two  may  be  especially  mentioned. — 1.  It  communicates  to  the 
salivary,  and  probably  to  other  glands,  properties  which  are  not  possessed  either  by  itself 
or  by  the  pure  glandular  secretions;  and  2.  It  serves  to  eliminate  a  cousideiable  quantity 
of  nitrogen  from  the  system.  This  nitrogen  is  contained  in  the  much),  which  forms  from 
2.4  to  9  per  cent  of  nasal  and  bronchial  mucus.  This  mucin  contains  12.64  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  and  is  the  substance  which  gives  to  mucus  its  viscid  and  tenacious  character. 
Normal  mucus  is  devoid  of  smell  and  tnste,  and  almost,  if  not  quite,  neutral;  and  hence 
its  constant  presence  in  the  mouth  gives  rise  to  no  disagreeable  sensation. 

MUCORINT,  an  order  of  fungi  very  widely  distributed,  comprising  chiefly  what  are 
known  as  the  common  moulds,  which  are  found  on  decaying  bread  and  other  articles  of 
food,  or  vegetable  or  animal  matter  generally.  One  species,  pliiinnni/ri'*  HI/<-H»,  grows  on 
greasy  substances,  a  habitat  not  usual  with  most  fungi.  Most  members  of  the  order  are 
very  small,  many  of  them  microscopic.  The  mncor  miicedo  is  one  of  the  most  common 
species  and  was  particularly  described  by  Dr.  Brefeld  in  1872.  Fresh  horse-dung  kept 
in  a  moist  place  soon  becomes  covered  with  white  glistening  fibers,  the  mycelium  of  the 
mucor  muccdo.  They  appear  to  flourish  in  decaying  matter  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  evolv- 
ing ammonia.  From  the  coating  there  project  slight  white  threads,  whose  tips  soon 
become  black.  These  are  the  spore-bearing  stalks,  or  conidia,  and  they  manifest  a  strong 
tendency  to  turn  toward  the  light  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  spore  stalks  of  the 
common  bread  mould,  they  appearing  to  be  indifferent  to  light.  If  the. mycelium  of 
mucor  mncedo  is  kept  moist  it  changes  in  form,  and  certain  cross  partitions  increase  in 
number,  the  cells  produced  in  this  way  swelling  into  a  spherical  form.  The  protopla>m 
of  the  cells  becomes  developed  into  round  bodies  resembling  spores,  which  have  the 
power  of  germination.  If  the  mucor  mucedo  is  grown  in  a  decoction  of  horse  dung  it 
bears  only  conidia.  The  principal  genera  are  mucor.  circinella.  helicostylum,  tharnni- 
dium,  chaetostylum.  chaetocladium,  mortierella,  piptocephalis,  syncephalis,  kickxella, 
cuuuansia,  martensella,  and  plobolus. 

MU  DAE,  Calotropis,  a  genus  of  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  asdepiadacea,  distin- 
guished by  a  coronet  of  fine  blunt  processes  adhering  to  the  base  of  the  filaments.  They 
nre  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  and  the  bark  of  the  root,  and  the  inspissated  milky  juice 
of  some  of  them,  are  much  used  there  as  an  alterative,  purgative,  emetic,  and  sudorific 
medicine.  The  medicinal  properties  of  mudar  have  been  well  known  in  India  for  many 
centuries,  and  have  begun  to  attract  the  attention  of  European  physicians.  It  is  found 
of  great  value  in  elephantiasis,  and  in  leprosy  and  other  obstinate  cutaneous  diseases,  as 
well  in  some  spasmodic  affections,  and  in  syphilis. — The  species  most  common  in  the 
south  of  India  is  C.  giyaiitea;  in  the  north,  0.  Hamiltonii;  whilst  C.  procern,  saifl  to 
have  an  extremely  acrid  juice,  extends  into  Persia,  and  even  into  Syria.  Mudar  is  very 
common  in  India,  springing  up  in  uncultivated  ground,  and  often  troublesome  in  that 
•vh'ch  is  cultivated.  It  is  a  large  shrub,  with  stems  often  thicker  than  a  man's  leg;  and 
broad  fleshy  leaves.  It  grows  where  almost  nothing  else  will,  on  very  dry  sands,  and 
rapidly  attains  a  large  size.  The  silky  down  of  the  pods  is  used  for  making  a  soft, 
cotton-like  thread;  but  is  short,  and  not  easily  spun.  The ianer  bark  also  yields  a  strong 
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and  useful  fiber,  which  makes  excellent  cordage  and  fishiug-iines;  but  the  mode  of  prc 
paration  hitherto  used  makes  it  costly. — The  inspissated  milky  juice  of  mudar  collected 
by  making  incisions  in  the  bark,  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  caoutchouc  and  gutta-peivhn. 
It  becomes  flexible  when  heated. — The  mudar  of  medicine  contains  a  principle  called 
mudarine,  on  which  its  medicinal  virtues  are  supposed  to  depend,  and  which  possesses 
the  rare  property  of  gelatinizing-  when  heated,  and  becoming  fluid  when  again  cooled. 

MUD  EEL.     See  SIREN,  ante. 

MUD-FISH,  nm-'a,  a  very  curious  genus  of  fishes,  forming  the  family  amiidce  of  the 
order  gnmridi  /  of  Midler,  although  its  position  among  the  gunoidei  is  determined  only  by 
anatomical  characters,  in  which  it  agrees  with  sturgeons  and  the  rest  of  that  order,  for 
the  scales  are  not  ganoid,  and  are  not  osseous  plates,  but  are  flexible  and  rounded,  and 
destitute  of  enamel.  Similar  scales,  however,  are  found  in  fossil  genera  regarded  by 
Agussiz  as  ganoid.  In  habit  the  mud-fish  resembles  osseous  fishes  rather  than  ganoids. 
Except  in  the  absence  of  teeth  on  the  tongue,  the  mouth  resembles  that  of  a  trout. 
The  body  is  long  and  flexible,  with  a  bony  vertebral  column;  there  are  two  nasal 
cirri;  the  head  is  flat,  covered  with  a  very  thin  mucous  skin,  immediately  under 
which  the  bones  appear  as  sculptured  plates.  More  than  ten  species  are  known, 
natives  of  the  fresh  waters  of  America.  The  WESXKUN  Mud-fish  (A.  calm)  is  from  a 
foot  and  a  half  to  three  feet  long,  bluish-black  above,  white  below.  It  inhabits  the  great 
northern  lakes  or  North  America,  and  is  found  as  far  s.  as  Carolina.  It  feeds  chiefly  on 
crawfish  and  other  crustaceans.  It  is  not  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food,  although  some- 
times used  by  the  Indians. 

Ml'DGE,  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN,  b.  Me.,  1817;  graduated  at  "Wesleyan  university, 
1840;  afterwards  studied  law  and  practiced  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  for  several  years.  He 
became  interested  in  the  coal-oil  and  petroleum  trade  in  Kentucky;  was  state  geologist 
of  Kansas  in  1864-65;  and  the  professor  of  natural  sciences  in  the  Kansas  agricultural 
college.  He  has  made  several  paleontological  discoveries. 

Ml'DGE.  ENOCH.  1776-1850;  b,  Mass.,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Methodism  in  New 
England.  He  entered  the  church  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  the  Methodist  ministry  in  1793; 
traveled  and  preached  in  Maine  in  1796;  resided  in  Orrington,  Me.,  and  was  twice  chosen 
state  representative.  Subsequently  he  re-entered  the  itineracy,  and  was  stationed  in 
Boston.  In  1832  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Seamen's  Bethel,  New  Bedford,  where 
he  labored  with  great  success  until  1844  when  on  account  of  ill-health  he  retired  from 
the  ministry.  He  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  preacher,  fertile  in  thought,  and  rich  in 
illustration.  He  published  a  vol.  of  sermons  for  mariners. 

MUD-HEN.     See  COOT,  ante. 

MUD  KI,  usually  spelled  MOODKEE.  a  small  t.  of  n.w.  Hindustan,  28  m.  s.e.  of  the 
Sutlej,  and  70  m.  s.e.  of  the  city  of  Lahore,  on  the  Ravi.  It  has  a  pop.  of  about  6,000. 
Here  the  first  battle  in  the  Sikh  war  of  1845-46  was  fought  (Dec.  18,  1845),  when  the 
British  under  sir  Hugh  Gough  repulsed  the  Sikhs,  and  sir  Robert  Henry  Sale,  "Fighting 
Bob,"  was  killed. 

MTTED  DIN"  (Muezzin),  the  Arabic  name  of  the  Mohammedan  official  attached  to  a 
mosque,  whose  duty  it  is  to  announce  the  different  times  of  prayer.  His  chant  (adan) 
consists  of  these  words,  repeated  at  intervals:  "  Allah  is  most  great.  I  testify  that  there 
is  no  God  but  Allah.  I  testify  that  Mohammed  is  the  apostle  of  Allah.  Com«  to  prayer. 
Come  to  security."  ["Prayer  is  better  than  sleep"  is  added  in  the  morning,  at  the  sulih 
or  f  egr.  See  MOHAMMEDANISM.]  "Allah  is  most  great.  There  is  no  deity  but  Allah!" 
Besides  these  regular  calls,  two  more  are  chanted  during  the  night  for  those  pious  per- 
sons who  wish  to  perform  special  nightly  devotions.  The  first  (ula)  continues,  after  the 
usual  adan.  in  this  manner:  "There  is  no  deity  but  Allah!  He  hath  no  companion — to 
him  belonged!  the  dominion— to  him  belongeth  praise.  He  giveth  life,  and  causeth 
death.  And  he  is  living,  and  shall  never  die.  In  his  hand  is  blessing,  and  he  is 
almighty.  "  etc.  The  second  of  these  night-calls  (ebed)  takes  place  an  hour  before  day- 
break, and  begins  as  follows:  "  I  extol  the  perfection  of  Allr.h,  the  existing  for  ever  and 
ever:  the  perfection  of  Allah,  the  desired,  the  existing,  the  single,  the  supreme,"  etc. 
The  office  of  a  mueddin  is  generally  entrusted  to  blind  men  only,  lest  they  might,  from 
their  elevation,  have  too  free  a  view  over  the  surrounding  terraces  and  harems.  The 
harmonious  and  sonorous  voices  of  the  singers,  together  with  the  simplicity  and  solem- 
nity of  the  melody,  make  a  strikingly  poetical  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  hearer  in 
daytime;  much  more,  however,  is  this  the  case  whenever  the  sacred  chant  resounds  from 
the  height  of  the  mosque  through  the  moonlit  stillness  of  an  eastern  night. 

MUEZZIN.  See  MUEDDIN,  ante. 

MTJFTI  (Arabic,  expounder  of  the  Jaw).  The  Turkish  grand  mufti  is  the  supreme 
head  of  the  ulemas  (servants  of  religion  and  laws),  and  has,  together  with  the  grand 
vizier(vizier  azim),  the  supreme  guidance  of  the  state,  nominally  ruled  by  the  sultan.  His 
is  the  chief  spiritual  authority,  and  in  this  capacity  he  is  also  denominated  sheikh-al- 
Islam  (lord  of  the  faith).  The  imams  (priests),  however,  chosen  from  the  body  of  the 
ulemas,  are,  from  the  moment  of  their  official  appointment,  under  the  authority  of  the  kis- 
laraga,  or  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs-  The  better  class  of  the  ulemas  are  the  teachers  and 
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expounders  of  the  law,  from  'among  whom  the  mollahs  and  cadis  are  elected.  The  Tur«cj 
ish  laws  liave  their  basis  in  the  Koran:  the  mufti  thus,  as  head  of  the  judges,  acquires  a 
spiritual  authority.  His  also  is  generally  the  office  of  girding  the  sultan  with  the  sword 
at  his  ascension  to  the  throne,  a  ceremony  which  takes  place  at  the  mosque  of  Eyub,  and 
which  is  equal  to  our  ceremony  of  coronation.  The  mufti  is  elected  and  may  be  deposed 
by  the  sultan,  and  his  position  has  in  modern  days  lost  much  of  its  former  dignity  and 
importance.  His  fetwa,  or  decision,  although  attached  to  the  imperial  decrees,  imparts 
to  it  but  little  additional  weight.  Nor  is  his  own  dictum  in  tilings  spiritual  always  con- 
sidered as  finally  binding.  The  only  prerogative  of  muftis  and  ulcinas  which  has  hitherto 
remained  untouched  is  their  being  exempt  from  bodily  or  otherwise  degrading  punish- 
ments; nor  can  their  property  ever  be  confiscated,  but  descends  to  their  successors. 

MUGGE,  THEODOR,  1806-61,  b;  Berlin.  After  devoting  himself  in  early  life  to  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  started  for  Peru  to  serve  as  a  soldier  with 
Bolivar.  The  news  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  reached  him  in  London,  and  he 
returned  to  Berlin,  where  he  studied  history,  philosophy,  and  the  sciences,  but  lost  his 
chances  for  a  university  professorship  by  the  publication  in  1831  of  France  and  the  Last  of 
the  Bourbons  &n&  England  and  Reform.  His  ultra-liberal  sentiments,  expressed  in  various 
newspapers  and  in  his  pamphlet  Die  Censurverddltnisse  in  l'r<  HXXHI.  led  in  several 
instances  to  his  arrest  and  political  prosecution.  He  was  associated  with  the  staff  of  the 
Zeitung  fur  die  Elegante  Weft,  and  for  some  time  edited  the  Nationalzeitunrj,  the  only  lib- 
eral journal  of  Prussia.  In  1850  he  began  the  publication  of  an  annual,  entitled  Viel- 
liebchen.  During  the  twenty  years  preceding  his  death  he  poured  forth  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  sketches,  tales,  novels,  and  romances.  His  collected  works  amount  to  thirty- 
three  volumes.  The  best-known  of  his  later  writings  are  The  Provost  of  Sylt,  Ghrixtimm 
Eve,  The  Oldest  Son  of  tlie  Family,  and  the  posthumous  romance  Tlie  Prophet.  He  died 
in  his  native  city  of  Berlin,  where  he  occupied  a  prominent  position. 

MUGGLETO'NIANS,  a  sect  that  arose  in  England  about  the  year  1651,  and  of  which 
the  founders  were  John  Reeve  and  Luelovic  Muggleton  (b.  1607,  died  1697),  obscure  men, 
but  who  claimed  to  h  ive  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  Muggleton  was  a  journeyman  tailor. 
He  professed  to  be  the  "mouth "of  Reeve, 'as  ^arcn  was  of  Moses.  They  affirmed 
themselves  to  be  the  two  witnesses  of  Rev.  xi.  They  asserted  a  right  to  curse  all  who 
opposed  them,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  eternal  damnation  against  their  adversaries. 
They  favored  the  world  with  a  number  of  publications,  one  of  which — particularly 
directed  to  the  parliament  and  commonwealth  of  England,  and  to  his  excellency  the  lord 
gen.  Cromwell — was  entitled  a  Remonstrance  from  the  M^rmd  God.  The  prophets  were 
at  that  time  imprisoned  as  nuisances  "in  old  Bridewell."  Another  publication  was  a 
General  Epistle  from  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  dated  from  "Great  Trinity  lane,  at  a  chandler's 
shop,  over  against  one  Mr.  Millis,  a  brown  baker,  near  Bow  Lane  end,  London."  [The 
first  complete  edition  of  Muggleton's  works  was  published  in  1756;  another  edition 
appeared  in  1832.]  The  Muggletonians  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity;  they  held 
authropomorphist  opinions;  and  to  all  this  they  added  many  strange  doctrines  of  their 
own,  as  that  the  devil  became  incarnate  in  Eve,  etc.  The  Muggletoniaus  existed  in 
England  as  a  sect  till  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  19  c.  had  passed  away ;  but  the  census 
01  1^51  showed  no  trace  of  them,  and  they  are  supposed  to  be  now  completely  extinct. 

MUGILTD^E.     See  MULLET,  ante. 

MTJHALITCH ,  or  MUALICH,  a  t.  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Anatolia,  13  m.  s.  of  the  sea  of 
Marmora,  and  37  m.  w.  of  Brusa,  picturesquely  situated  on  low  hills.  It  is  large  and 
straggling,  contains  about  1500  houses  and  three  or  four  khans,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  con- 
siderable trade,  chiefly  in  exporting  silks,  wool,  and  fruits  to  Constantinople.  Pop. 
11,000. 

MUHESUE  ,  a  t.  of  India,  in  the  territory  of  Indore  (q.v.),  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nerbudda,  280  m.  n.e.  of  Bombay.  The  fort  contains  many  houses  within  its  inclosure, 
but  is  in  bad  repair.  There  is  a  new  palace,  built  of  gray  basalt,  and  overcharged  with 
sculptures  of  human  beings,  and  of  elephants,  tigers,  and  other  animals.  There  are  also 
numerous  and  costly  Hindu  temples,  erected  by  Ahalya  Bai,  relict  of  Kunda  Rao,  son  of 
Maharajah  Mulhar  Rao.  The  river,  which  is  here  about  2000  ft.  wide,  lias  a  rapid 
stream  of  blue  water,  rushing  over  a  rocky  bottom;  the  banks  are  60  or  80  ft.  high  in 
the  dry  season.  Accass  to  the  water  is  gained  by  a  ghat,  or  vast  flight  of  stone  stairs, 
which  extends  below  the  water  at  its  lowest  level.  Pop.  about  17,000. 

MUHLBACH,  LUISE.     See  MTJNDT,  KLARA  (MULLER). 

MUHL'BEKG,  a  t.  of  Prussian  Saxony,  situated  on  the  Elbe,  36  m.  s.e.  of  Wittenberg. 
Pop.  '75,  3,317.  Here  on  April  24,  1547,  a  battle  was  fought  between  Johann-Friedrich, 
elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  emperor  Charles  V. — a  battle  fraught  with  the  most  important 
results  to  tlie  cause  of  Protestantism  in  Germany.  TLe  battle  was  soon  decided  in  favor 
of  the  emperor,  Johann-Friedrich  was  taken  prisoner,  and  his  territories  were  handed 
over  to  Maurice,  the  representative  of  the  ducal  family  of  Saxony.  From  this  time  till 
1552  the  Catholics  were  triumphant  in  Germany. 

MUHLENBERG.  FREDERICK  AUGUSTCS,  1750-1801;  b.  Penn,;  was  the  son 
of  the  rev.  II.  M.  Muhleuberg;  educated  at  the  university  of  Halle;  and  afterwards 
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became  a  Lutheran  minister  in  New  York  city.  In  1779-80  and  1789-97  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  congress  from  Pennsylvania.  He  was  twice  elected  speaker  of  the  house. 

MUHLENBERG,  GOTTHELF  HELXKICH  ERNST,  D.D.,  1753-1815;  b.  Peuu. ;  entered 
the  university  of  Halle  at  ten  years  of  age,  where  he  remained  seven  years;  after- 
wards traveled  in  Germany  and  England;  then  returned  to  America,  was  ordained  a 
Lutheran  minister  and  became  assistant  pastor  of  a  Lutheran  church  in  Philadelphia,  of 
which  his  father,  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  the  founder  of  the  German  Lutheran 
church  in  America,  was  pastor.  In  1777,  during  the  occupation  of  Philadelphia  by  the 
British,  he  retired  to  the  country,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  botany"  aud 
it  is  as  a  botanist  that  he  is  best  known.  His  chief  works  are,  Catalogue  Piantarum, 
Amercii  Septentrioria&s,  and  Desertptis  L' be  nor  Grainineom. 

MUHLENBERG,  HEINRICII  MKLCIIIOR,  D.D.  1711-1787;  b.  Einbeck,  Hanover,  then  a 
free  city  of  Germany.  His  parents  were  Saxon,  but  having  suffered  greatly  in  the  thirty 
Year/  war  removed  to  Einbeck.  His  father  was  a  member  of  the  city  council,  and  held 
a  judicial  appointment.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  retired  officer,  and  a  woman 
of  sense,  energ}',  aud  piety.  By  them  the  son  was  religiously  trained.  The  death  of  his 
father  occasioned  an  interruption  of  his  studies.  His  early  life  was  one  of  privation  and 
toil.  From  his  12th  to  his  21st  year  he  toiled  incessantly  to  assist  in  the  support  of  the 
family,  yet  improved  every  leisure  hour  for  mental  culture  and  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge. At  the  age  of  21  he  became  tutor  in  the  school  of  Raphelius  at  Zelleafeld.  la 
1735  he  entered  the  university  of  Gottiugen,  where  he  remained  three  years.  The  influ- 
ence of  Dr.  Oporiu,  who  received  him  into  his  family,  and  employed  him  as  an  amanu- 
ensis, was  excellent,  and  from  that  time  he  became  an  active  Christian.  Graduating  at 
Gottingen  he  went  to  Halle,  where,  besides  studying  he  taught  in  the  orphan  house.  He 
associated  intimately  with  Fraucke,  Cellarius,  aud  Fabricius.  By  their  advice  he 
decided  to  prepare  for  the  missionary  work,  and  Bengal  was  selected  as  the  field  of  his 
operations.  Soon  after  his  ordination,  aud  while  making  arrangements  for  his  departure 
to  India,  application  came  from  Pennsylvania  to  Germany  for  some  one  to  be  sent  to 
labor  among  the  destitute  of  that  colony.  The  faculty  immediately  selected  Muhlenberg, 
who  was  then  in  his  31st  year.  He  reached  America  in  1742,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
German  Christians  He  found  t.Ve  church  in  a  deplorable  condition,  the  Lutheran  popu- 
lation having  been  much  neglected.  His  arrival  marked  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Lutheran  church  in  the  United  States,  its  condition  gradually  improved,  and  frequent 
accessions  were  made  to  the  ranks  of  the  ministry,  of  men  educated  at  Halle,  and  thor- 
oughly devoted  to  their  work.  He  took  the  pastoral  care  of  the  associated  churches  of 
Philadelphia,  New  Hanover,  and  Providence,  which  had  united  in  calling  a  minister, 
and  these  three  congregations  were  the  principal  scenes  of  his  ministerial  labors,  though 
he  preached  in  ail  the  Lutheran  churches  of  his  day,  and  his  aid  was  often  requested  from 
neighboring  churches  whose  differences  he  seldom  failed  to  reconcile.  He  often  made 
long  journeys  to  gather  the  scattered  flock,  preach  the  word,  administer  the  sacraments, 
introduce  salutary  discipline,  and  perform  other  kind  services.  His  influence  was 
unbounded.  The  first  three  years  of  his  ministry  he  resided  in  Philadelphia,  the  next  16 
in  Providence.  In  1776  he  resumed  his  charge  in  the  country.  During  the  war  of  the 
revolution  his  sympathy  with  the  colonists  excited  great  opposition,  and  his  life  was  often 
in  peril.  Though  advised  to  remove  into  the  interior  from  the  scene  of  hostilities,  he 
refused.  He  was  extensive^-  known,  and  his  views  were  well  understood.  Many  of  all 
classes,  taking  advantage  of  his  position  resorted  to  his  house.  "His  home,"  says  a 
contemporary,  "was  constantly  filled  with  fugitives,  acquaintances,  and  strangers,  with 
'the  poor  and  hungry,  noble  and  common  beggars.  The  hungry  never  went  away 
unsatisfied,  nor  the  suffering  uncomforted."  At  his  death  there  was  deep  and  wide- 
spread sorrow.  In  many  places  the  bells  were  tolled,  the  churches  shrouded  in  mourn- 
ing, and  funeral  sermons  delivered.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  was  a  man  of  rare  excellence.  "He 
possessed  a  combination  of  qualities  which  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  duties  to  which 
he  was  called.  Gifted  by  nature  with  great  mental  powers  which  were  highly  cultivated, 
he  devoted  himself  fully  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  mission.  His  society  was  sought  by  the 
learned  men  of  the  day.  The  university  of  Pennsylvania  conferred  upon  him  the  doc- 
torate in  divinity,  rarely  conferred  in  those  days,  and  only  upon  those  of  unquestioned 
distinction. 

MUHLENBERG,  HENRY  AUGUSTUS,  1782-1854;  b.  Penn. ;  pastor  of  a  Lutheran 
church  1802-08.  He  was  a  member  of  congress  1829-38,  serving  on  a  number  of  the 
principal  committees.  In  1835  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  governor  on  the 
democratic  ticket.  He  was  offered  by  president  Van  Buren  the  Russian  mission,  and 
the  post  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  both  of  which  he  refused.  In  1838  he  accepted 
the  Austrian  mission  which  he  held  imtil  1840. 

MUHLENBERG,  JOHN  PETER  GABRIEL,  1746-1807;  b.  Penn.;  son  of  Dr.  Henry 
M.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Halle,  from  which  he  ran  away,  and  passed  a 
year  as  a  private  in  the  dragoons.  He  studied  for  the  Lutheran  ministry  under  his  father, 
and  was  ordained  in  1772.  He  was  for  a  time  settled  over  a  church  in  Woodstock,  Va. 
Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  told  his  congregation  in  his  last 
sermon  that  there  was  "a  time  for  all  things — a  time  to  preach  and  a  time  to  fight,  and 
that  now  was  the  time  to  fight."  At  the  "close  of  the  services,  he  tore  off  his  gown. 
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showing  himself  in  full  uniform,  and  road  from  tho  pulpit  his  commission  -as  col. 
He  hail  the  drummers  strike  up  for  volunteers,  and  many  of  his  congregation  volun- 
teered and  joined  his  regiment,  the  8th  Virginia,  popularly  known  as  the  German  resri- 
ment,  afterwards  noted  for  its  courage  and  good  discipline.  In  1774  he  was  n  member 
of  the  house  of  burgesses,  and  served  on  the  committee  of  safety,  and  two  years  later  he 
eat  in  the  state  convention.  He  participated  in  the  fighting  at  Charleston 'in  1776,  and 
was  made  brig.gen.  the  following  year,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  Virginia  line. 
He  took  part  in  the  buttles  of  Brandywine,  Germantown,  and  Monmouth.  anil  in  Uie 
capture  of  Stony  Point.  He  defended  Virginia  against  the  expeditions  of  Leslie  and 
Arnold,  and  was  commander-in-chief  there  till  the  arrival  of  Steuben.  Upon  the  inva- 
sion of  Virginia  by  Cornwallis,  he  was  next  in  command  to  Lafayette,  and  at  the  siege 
of  Yorktown  he  was  in  command  of  the  1st  brigade  of  light  infantry.  He  retired  at 
the  close  of  the  war  with  the  rank  of  niaj.  gen.  Soon  after  he  settled  in  Pennsylvania, 
to  whose  executive  council  he  was  at  once  elected,  and  of  Avhich  he  was  elected  vice- 
president  in  1785.  He  served  in  Congress  in  1789-91,  1793-95,  and  1799-1801.  In  the  lat- 
ter year  he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator,  and  in  1803  he  was  appointed  collector  of  the  port 
of  Philadelphia. 

MUHLENBERG,  WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS,  D.D.,  1796-1877;  b.  Philadelphia;  graduated 
at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  1814;  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  1817;  in  1817-2rassistant  rector  of  Christ's  church,  Philadelphia,  under  bi^'i.p 
White;  was  rector  of  St.  James's  church,  in  Lancaster,  Pemi.,  1621-28*  Here  lie  took  an 
active  part  in  establishing  the  first  public  school  in  ihc  state  out  of  Philadelphia.  In 
1828  he  founded  at  Flushing,  L.  I,  a  school,  afterwards  called  St.  Paul's,  and  of  which 
he  was  the  principal  until  1846.  In  1846-58  he  was  rector  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  C'om- 
rnunion  in  New  York,  the  earliest  free  Episcopal  church.  In  1858  he  became  superin- 
tendent and  pastor  of  St.  Luke's  hospital,  in  New  York,  of  which  he  was  the  founder. 
He  had  organized  in  1845  the  first  Protestant  sisterhood  in  the  United  States,  which 
afterwards  was  in  charge  of  this  hospital.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  lie  was  in- 
strumental in  founding  an  industrial  Christian  settlement  at  St.  Johnland,  L.  L,  near 
New  York.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  Christian  union.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
popular  hymns,  "  I  would  not  live  alway,"  "Like  Noah's  weary  dove,"  "Shout  the 
glad  tidings,"  and  "Savior  who  Thy  flock  art  feeding."  He  published  Church  I'octry, 
being  portions  of  the  Psalms  in  verse,  and  hymns  suited  to  the  fijyti'ct<ln  cud  fnnf*.  from 
various  authors;  Music  of  the  Church,  in  connection  with  bishop  Wainwright;  and  the 
Peoples  Psalter.  He  was  a  bright  example  of  the  mingling  of  earnest  practical  philan- 
thropy with  fervid  devotion,  and  is  held  in  honor  by  Christians  of  every  name. 

MUIILENBURG,  a  co.  in  w.  Kentucky,  intersected  by  the  Paducr.h  ;.nd  Southwest- 
ern railroad;  570sq.ro.;  pop. '80,  15.098— 14,976  of  American  birth,  2,078  colored.  In 
the  n.  portion  the  Owensboro'  and  Nashville  railroad  terminates  at  Owcnsboro'  junc- 
tion, or  Stroud  City,  forming  a  junction  with  the  Paducah  and  Southwestern  railway. 
The  Green  river  forms  its  n.e.  boundary,  <he  Muddy  river  its  e.,  and  a  branch  of 
the  Green  river  its  w.  boundary.  Its  surface  is  hilly  and  well  wooded,  contain- 
ing beds  of  bituminous  coal  and  iron  ore,  which  are  extensively  mined.  Its  soil  is  very 
productive,  and  adapted  to  tobacco,  cotton,  every  kind  of  grain,  and  the  raising  of  live 
stock.  It  lias  saw  and  grist  mills,  and  tobacco  factories.  (Bounty  seat,  Grcenv'lle. 

MU HLHAUSEN,  in  Alsace-Lorraine.     See  MULHAUSEN,  ante. 

MTJHLHAU  SEN,  an  ancient  city  of  Prussia,  in  the  principality  of  Eirhsfeld.  on  the 
Unstrut.  30  m.  n.w.  of  Erfurt.  It  ranked  in  the  middle  ages  as  an  important  imperial 
free  city,  and  is  still  an  active  center  of  commerce.  It  has  manufactories  for  linen  and 
woolen  goods,  starch,  anise,  and  saffron  works,  and  carpel  and  leather  factories.  Pop. 
'75,  20,988.  Muhlliauscn  was  deprived  of  its  municipal  independence  in  1803,  and 
made  over  to  Prussia,  with  which  it  has  since  remained  incorporated,  excepting  for  a 
short  period  during  the  predominance  of  French  influence  in  Germany,  M!KII,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Napoleon,  it  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  but  it  was 
restored  to  Prussia  in  1813. 

MUHL'HEIM,  the  name  of  two  manufacturing  towns  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  distin- 
guish'^! from  each  other  as  M.  an  der  Ruhr  And  M.  am  Rhein.  The  former,  situated  on 
the  river  Ruhr,  16  m.  n.  of  Diisseldorf.  is  a  flourishing  town,  chiefly  important  on 
account  of  its  trade  in  F.uh"  coal.  Excellent  river-steamers  arc  built  here.  Sand-tone  is 
extensively  quarried,  and  iron-works  and  machine-factories  are  in  operation.  Cotton- 
spinning,  weaving,  printing,  tanning,  and  paper-making  are  carried  on.  Pop.  '75. 
15,286.  M.  am  Rhtin,  nearly  opposite  Cologne,  carries  on  extensive  manufactures  of  silk 
goods  (employing  500  looms);  there  are  dye  works  and  paper  and  oil  mills  in  operation. 
and  considerable  trade  and  commerce.  Pop.  '75,  17,350. 

MUIR,  JOHN,  b.  Glasgow,  1810;  educated  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  at  the 
East.  India  school  at  Haileybury,  and  engaged  in  the  civil  service  in  British  India  in 
1828-53.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Indian  languages,  history,  and  antiquities, 
and  wrote  religious  tracts  in  Sanskrit  verse.  In  1853  he  retired  from  the  service  and 
since  that  time  has  devoted  his  time  and  fortune  to  the  advancement  of  oriental  liter*- 
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ture,  especially  in  its  bearing  upon  Christianity.  Having,  in  1840,  offered  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  a  prize  of  £500  for  the  best  treatise  on  the  errors  of  the  Hindu  sys- 
tenis  of  philosophy,  and  expounding  the  principles  of  Christianity  to  leained  natives  of 
India,  IK-  gave,  in  1863,  £5.000  to  tlie  university  of  Ediul)urgh  for  the  endowment  of  a 
professorship  of  Sanskrit  and  comparative  philology.  He  has  done  much  to  help  the 
spread  of  Cnrisdaniiy  among  the  Hindus.  He  lias  not  only  contributed  to  the  transac- 
tions of  Asiaiic  and  oilier  learned  societies,  but  has  publL-lu-d  Original  &un&rit  T<-xts  on 
t/te  Origin  nail  History  of  India,  their  Religion  and  Inyiitaii/>n:',  5  vols.,  a  work  of  much 
learning  and  very  useful  to  the  students  of  Sanskrit  and  Indian  literature. 

MTIII13TJEN,  in  Scotch  law,  is  the  crime  of  setting  fire  to  heather.  Neither  owners 
nor  tenants,  except  in  high  and  wet  lands,  are  entitled  to  set  tire  to  heather  betweem 
April  11  and  Nov.  1,  though  at  other  times  they  may.  And  persons  who  willfully  tire 
heather  are  liable  to  be  lined  and  imprisoned.  In  England,  maliciously  setting  tire  to 
heaths  is  one  of  the  heads  of  the  generic  offense  of  arson  (q.  v.). 

MUSDSN',  OI-MOUKDEN,  in  lat.  41°  50' 30"  n.,  long.  123' 37"  e.,  the  capital  of  Sheng- 
king,  the  chief  province  of  Manchuria.  Its  Chinese  name  is  Tungtien-tuo,  signifying 
affluent  capital,  a  translation  of  theMauchu  Moukdeu,  meaning  flourishing.  It  lies  on  a 
batneh  of  the  river  Li ao,  about  501)  m.  n.e.  of  Peking.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  about  10  ra.  in  circumference,  including  an  inner  wall  3  m.  in  circuit,  inclosing  the 
emperor's  summer  residence.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  by  the  emperors  to  enlarge 
and  beautify  this  the  metropolis  of  the  Manchu  race,  but  with  only  partial  success.  The 
family  residence  and  place  of  sepulture  of  the  founders  of  the  reigning  dynasty  is  Hiug- 
kiug,  about  60  m.  e.  of  Mukden.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  mountain  valley  near  the 
palisade  which  separates  the  province  from  Ki'rin.  The  emperor  Kienlung  rendered 
himself  celebrated  among  his  subjects,  and  the  city  of  Mukden  better  known  abroad  by 
a  poetical  eulogy  up:>n  the  city  and  province,  which  was  printed  in  64  different  forms 
of  Chinese  writing.  In  1631  Mukden  became  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Manchu 
emperors,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  several  superior  tribunals  of  a  Chinese  viceroy  of  the 
rirst  rank.  Nineteen  leagues  from  Mukden  is  its  port,  Niuchwang,  or  Newchwang 
(more  correctly  known  as  Ying-tz,  i.e.,  "camp"  or  "military  station"),  which  has  been 
opened  recvnlly  to  foreign  commerce.  It  is  shallow,  difficult  of  access,  and  daring  many 
months  of  the  year  closed  by  ice.  Pulse,  cattle,  and  drugs  are  its  chief  exports.  The 
trade  with  Gre.it  Britain  is  steadily  developing,  and  forms  already  about  one-third  of  the 
whole.  According  to  the  consular  reports  for  1875,  the  total  value  of  the  exports  for 
that  year  amounted  to  £895,900  (only  £13,300  for  foreign  ports);  the  total  value  of  im- 
ports was  £:;-i  1,500  (£580,000  from  foreign  countries).  Co.il  and  iron  are  worked  in  the 
province,  and  are  beginning  to  find  a  market  in  Newchwang. 

MUKHT  AR  PASHA,  b.  in  Turkey  about  1833,  and  generally  believed  to  have  b-en  a 
natural  son  of  the  sultan,  Abdul  Medjid.  He  was  educated  at  the  Constantinople  military 
school;  was  rapidly  promoted  and  became  successively  professor  a^d  governor  of  the 
school.  In  1832  lie  served  as  a  staff  officer  in  the  Montenegrin  camp  dun,  and  subsequently 
in  minor  troubles  with  the  Arabs  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Bosnian  insurrection  he  was 
made  governor-general  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  where  he  had  so7iie  success,  but  in- 
curred a  severe  defeat  at  Duj:i  Pass,  and  in  the  Montenegrin  campaigns  of  1876  had,  on  the 
whole,  but  small  success.  In  1877  Mukhtar  had  charge  of  the  campaign  against  Russia 
in  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  on  April  29  was  defeated  and  driven  from  Kars;  but  in  a  number 
of  severely  congested  battles  curing  the  next  two  months,  his  troops  displayed  great 
courage  and  regained  the  position.  On  Oct.  11,  the  Russians  gained  an  important  vic- 
tory over  Mukiitar,  driving  him  back  to  Kars,  and  soon  afterwards  to  Erzeroom.  The 
fall  of  Kars  practically  decided  the  war,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  Mukhtar  was 
recalled,  and  replaced  by  Ismail  Kurd  pasha. 

MULATTO.     See  MIXED  RACES. 

MTJLBESSY,  Morns,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  ms)racece,  natives  of  temper- 
ate and  warm  climates,  with  deciduous  leaves,  unisexual  flowers  in  short,  thick  spikes, 
s  4-paricd  perianth,  containing  either  four  stamens  or  one  pistil  with  two  styles,  the 
perianth  of  the  female  floweis  becoming  succulent  and  closing  over  the  small  pericarp, 
the  whole  spike  coalescing  into  an  aggregate  fruit. — The  COMMON  MULBERRY,  or  BLACK 
MULBERRY  (.17.  nif/r<i),  is  a  native  of  the  middle  parts  of  Asia,  but  was  introduced  into 
the  s.  of  Europe  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  is  now  almost  naturalized  there. 
It  is  a  low  tree,  much  branched,  with  thick  rough  bark  and  broad  heart-shaped  leaves, 
which  are  unequally  serrated  and  very  rough.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  middle  parts  of 
Europe,  and  succeeds  well  in  the  s.  of  England,  but  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain  it 
requires  a  wall.  The  perianth  and  stigmas  are  roughly  ciliated,  and  the  fruit  is  of  a 
purplish-black  color,  with  dark  red  juice,  fine  aromatic  flavor,  and  subacid  sweet  taste. 
The  fruit  is  much  esicemed  for  dessert;  an  excellent  preserve  and  a  pleasant,  light  wine 
are  made  of  it.  The  tree  often  produces  its  fruit  in  prodigious  quantity.  The  wood  is 
employed  in  cabinet-work,  but  is  not  of  much  value.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  used  for 
feeding  silk-worms.  The  black  mulberry  lives  long;  trees  still  existing  in  England  are 
known  to  be  more  than  300  years  old.  It  is  propagated  by  seed,  by  suckers,  by  layers, 
or  by  cuttings.  It  succeeds  best  in  a  rich  light  soil. — The  WHITE  MULBERRY  (M.  alba) 
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is  a  native  of  Cliina,  and  has  been  there  planted  from  time  immemorial  for  the  sake  of  it» 
leaves,  which  arc  i he  best  food  for  silk- worms;  on  which  account  also  it  has  been  culti- 
vated in  the  s.  of  Europe  since  about  1540.  In  North  America  it  does  not  succeed  fur 
ther  11.  liian  lat.  -13  ,  being  somewhat  more  impatient  of  frost  thau  the  black  mulberry. 
The  perianth  and  stigmas  are  smooth;  the  fruit  is  almost  white,  and  is  much  less  palat- 
able than  that  of  the  black  mulberry,  although  in  this  respect  there  is  great  difference 
among  the  ni-iny  varieties.  A  rob  made  of  it  is  useful  in  sore  throat.  The  best  variety 
for  feeding  silk-worms,  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth  and  abundant  leaves,  is  that 
called  the  PHILIPPINE  MULUERRY.  In  India  the  white  mulberry  is  treated  as  a  bu>h, 
and  cut  down  twice  a  year;  the  shoots,  stripped  of  their  leaves,  being  thrown  away, 
although  the  bark  has  long  been  used  in  China  and  Japan  for  making  paper.  It  grows 
readily  from  cuttings.  The  root  has  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  vermifuge. — The 
RED  MULBERRY  (M.  rubra),  a  native  of  North  America,  abounding  particularly  on  the 
lower  parts  of  the  Missouri,  endures  severe  frosts  much  better  thau  either  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  is  therefore  preferred  for  cultivation  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  Its  fruit  is  deep 
red,  and  almost  as  pleasant  as  the  black  mulberry.  The  wood  is  much  more  valuable; 
being  line-grained,  strong,  and  adapted  even  for  ship-building.  The  tree  attains  a  height 
of  60  ft.  or  more. — T/he  INDIAN  MULBERRY  (M.  Indica)  has  black  fruit  of  a  delicate 
flavor,  and  the  leaves  are  extensively  used  for  feeding  silk-worms  in  China.  Cochin- 
China,  and  Bengal. — M.  atro-purpurea  has  been  introduced  into  India  from  China  for 
feeding  silk-worms.  M.  Maitriffaiin,  a  native  of  Madagascar  and  Mauritius;  M.  celf/di- 
folia  and  M.  corylifolia,  Peruvian  species;  M.  Tuturica,  a  native  of  Central  Asia;  M. 
Uertf/ata,  the  species  most  common  in  then,  of  India;  and  M.  Cuduii<:rinit<i,  a  native  of 
Cashmere,  produce  pleasant  fruit;  M.  dulcis,  a  native  of  the  u.  of  India,  is  said  to  be 
superior  in  flavor  to  all  others. 

The  PAPER  MULBERRY  (Broussonetia  papynfera)  differs  from  the  true  mulberries  in. 
having  the  female  flowers  collected  in  a  globular  mass.  The  tree  is  of  moderate  size,  or, 
in  cultivation,  a  bush  of  6-12  ft.  high;  with  leaves  either  simple  or  lobed,  a  native  of 
India,  J:ipan,  and  the  islands  Of  the  Pacific  ocean,  but  now  not  uncommon  in  pleasure- 
grounds  in  Europe  and  North  America.  The  islanders  of  the  Pacific  cultivate  the  paper 
mulberries  with  great  care.  They  make  a  kind  of  clothing  from  the  bark,  using  for  this 
purpose  the  bark  of  small  branches  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  they  macerate  in 
water,  and  then,  scraping  off  the  epidermis,  press  and  beat  the  moist  slips  together.  The 
paper  also,  which  is  used  in  Japan  and  many  parts  of  the  east,  is  in  great  part  made  from 
the  bark  of  the  young  shoots  of  this  plant,  which  for  this  purpose  is  boiled  to  a  pulp,  and 
treated  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  the  pulp  of  rags  in  Europe.  When  the  shoots  are 
cut,  new  ones  spring  up  very  rapidly. — Silk-worms  eat  the  leaves  of  the  paper  mulberry. 
— The  fruit  is  obloug,  of  a  dark-scarlet  color,  sweetish,  but  insipid. 

MTJLDEB,  GERARD  JOHANNES,  a  distinguished  living  chemist,  was  b.  in  1802  at 
Utrecht,  where  his  father  was  practicing  as  a  physician.  After  obtaining  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  at  the  university  of  his  native  town  in  1825,  he  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  was  appointed  to  teach  botany,  and  subse- 
quently chemistry,  in  the  newly-established  medical  school  of  that  city.  In  1841  he  was 
elected  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  university  of  Utrecht,  in  consequence  of  the  ability 
he  had  displayed  in  various  memoirs  published  in  the  Dutch  scientific  journals.  He  is 
best  known  to  the  general  reader  as  the  discoverer  of  proteine  (q.v.),  which  he  maintains 
to  be  the  main  ingredient  of  albumen,  fibrin,  casein,  etc.;  but  the  existence  of  which  as 
an  independent  chemical  compound  is  at  the  present  day  not  generally  admitted.  He  is 
the  author  of  numerous  e:ccellent  works  on  physiological  and  agricultural  chemistry,  on 
the  chemistry  of  wine  and  beer,  on  diet  and  nutrition,  etc.,  which,  in  consequence  of 
their  being  written  in  Dutch,  are  far  less  known  in  this  country  than  they  deserve.  His 
Chemistry  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Dr. 
Fromberg,  and  his  Chemistry  of  Wine  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones. 

MTJLE  (Lat.  nwlux,  supposed  to  be  connected  with  Gr.  molos,  labor,  and  with  Eng. 
moil},  a  hybrid  animal,  the  offspring  of  the  male  ass  and  the  mare,  much  used  and  valued 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  as  a  beast  of  burden.  The  ears  are  long;  the  head,  croup, 
and  tail  resemble  those  of  the  ass  rather  than  those  of  the  horse:  but  in  bulk  and  stature 
the  mule  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  horse.  The  mule  seems  to  excel  both  the  ass  and 
the  horse  in  intelligence;  it  is  remarkable  for  its  powers  of  muscular  endurance;  and  its 
sure-footed  ness  particularly  adapts  it  to  mountainous  countries.  It  has  been  common 
from  very  ancient  times  in  many  parts  of  the  east;  and  is  much  used  also  in  most  of  the 
countries  around  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  South  America. 
Great  care  is  bestowed  on  the  breeding  of  mules  in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  those  of  particu- 
lar districts  are  highly  esteemed.  In  ancient  times  the  sons  of  kings  rode  on  mules,  nnd 
they  were  yoked  in  chariots.  They  are  still  used  to  draw  the  carriages  of  Italian  cardi- 
nals :md  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  Both  in  Spain  and  in  South  America  muies 
employed  to  carry  burdens  are  driven  in  troops,  each  preceded  by  an  animal — in  South 
America  usually  an  old  marc — called  the  madrina,  or  godmother,  to  the  neck  of  which 
a  little  bell  is  attached,  iind  the  mules  follow  with  the  greatest  docility.  When  troops 
mingle  in  their  halting-places  or  elsewhere,  they  are  readily  separated,  as  they  recognize 
at  once  the  sound  of  their  own  bell.  Mules  are  comparatively  IHtle  used  in  Britain, 
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although  it  is  alleged  that  work  is  done  at  less  expense  by  the  employment  of  mules  than 
by  the  employment  of  horses. 

As  in  other  hybrid  animals  generally,  males  are  more  numerous  among  mules  than 
females,  in  the  proportion,  it  is  said,  of  two  or  three  to  one.  There  is  no  instance  on 
record  of  offspring  produced  by  two  mules;  but  instances  occur,  although  rarely,  of  their 
producing  offspring  with  the  horse  and  with  the  ass.  The  mule  is  very  superior  in  size, 
strength,  and  beauty  to  the  hiuuy,  the  offspring  of  the  male  horse  and  the  female  ass. 

MULE.     See  SPINNING. 

MULGRAVE,  CONSTANTINK  JOHN  PHIPPS,  Lord,  1744-92;  b.  England;  son  of 
baron  Mulgrave,  an  Irish  peer.  He  entered  the  British  navy  at  an  early  age,  and  was 
made  posi-captain  in  176o.  He  was  returned  to  parliament  as  member  i'or^Lincoln  in 
1768,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  debates  ou  libels  aud  on  the  Westminster  election; 
on  the  latter  subject  he  published  a  pamphlet.  In  1773  he  started,  with  two  ships,  on  an 
exploring  expedition  towards  the  u.e.  Arctic  regions,  and  was  stopped  by  ice  at  80°  48'  n. 
lat.  He  gave  an  account  of  this  voyage  in  his  Journal  of  aVoyage  toirards  the  North  Pole, 
1774.  He  was  appointed  commissioner  of  the  admiralty,  and  in  1790  raised  to  the  British 
peerage  as  baron  Mulgrave. 

MULGRAVE,  HENKY  PHIPPS,  first  earl  of,  viscount  Normanby..  1755-1831;  b.  Eng- 
land: served  in  the  British  army  through  the  revolutionary  war.  He  afterwards  became 
a  member  of  Pitt's  cabinet,  was  conspicuous  for  his  opposition  to  Roman  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  1807,  and  five  years  later  was  made 
etui  of  Mulgrave  and  viscount  Normauby. 

MULGRAVE,  JOHN  SHEFFIELD,  Earl  of.  See  BUCKINGHAM,  or  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 
DUKE  OF. 

MULGRAYE  ISLANDS,  an  archipelago  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  lying  between  lat.  3°  s. 
and  1-  n.  and  long.  160"  and  177°  e. ;  composed  of  the  groups  of  Brown.  Raiick,  Radack, 
Scarborough,  and  Kingsmill.  The  name  is  also  applied,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  to  the 
small  group  of  the  Radack  chain,  which  was  examined  by  lieut.  Percival  in  1825.  The 
group  forms  a  circular  chain  of  narrow  strips  of  land,  about  half  a  mile  wide,  inclosiug 
an  inland  sea  140  m.  in  circumference.  The  islands  are  low  and  of  a  coral  formation. 

MULHAUSEN  (Fr.  Mxlhouse),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  imperial  territory  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  Pop.  '75,  58,513.  Mi'ilhausen  is  built  on  a  small  island  between  the  111  and 
the  Rhone  and  Rhine  canal,  and  is  an  important  station  on  the  Strasburg  and  Basel  line 
of  railway.  It  lies  in  a  fertile,  well-watered  district,  ai;d  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  active 
centers  of  trade  in  Alsace;  while  it  is  also  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  and  of 
various  mercantile  and  trade  unions,  which  have  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  on  the 
industrial  activity  of  the  country,  Its  numerous  manufactories  produce  superior  woolen 
and  line  cambric  goods,  excellent  leather,  morocco,  and  carpets;  in  addition  to  which, 
its  printing  aud  dye  works  for  cotton,  muslin,  wool,  and  silk  fabrics  are  almost  unrivaled 
in  regard  to  the  delicac}'  of  the  colors  and  elegance  of  the  patterns  employed.  Mul- 
hausen  has  extensive  bleaching-works,  and  is  noted  for  its  cotton  and  woolen  stocking 
manufactories,  its  breweries  and  distilleries,  starch  and  straw  works,  and  for  its  iron- 
works, in  which  locomotives  and  various  forms  of  steam-engines  are  extensively  manu- 
factured. These  manufactures,  together  with  corn,  wine,  and  brandy,  form  the  staple 
articles  of  its  very  extensive  trade. 

Mi'ilhausen  early  acquired  commercial  importance,  having  been  erected  into  a  free 
imperial  city  by  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  in  1273.  By  siding  with  some  of  the  Swiss 
cantons  in  the  14th  c.,  it  was  enabled  to  maintain  a  certain  degree  of  neutrality  in  the 
feuds  between  the  empire  and  France.  In  1523  Mulhausen  adopted  the  reformed  faith. 
It  remained  a  part  of  the  circle  of  the  upper  Rhine  till  1798,  when  it  was  incorporated 
with  France.  It  became  a  town  of  the  German  empire  after  the  war  of  1870-71. 

MULL,  after  the  isle  of  Skye,  the  largest  of  the  inner  Hebrides,  belongs  to  the  county 
of  Argyle,  and  is  washed  on  the  w.  and  s.  by  the  Atlantic,  and  bounded  on  the  n.e. 
by  the  sound  of  Mull.  It  is  triangular  in  shape,  hollowed  on  the  w.  side  by  an  inlet  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  is  deeply  indented  by  sea-lochs,  of  which  the  principal  are  Loch-na- 
Keal  and  Loch  Screidan.  Area  about  237.000  statute  acres,  of  which  12,470  are  arable; 
pop.  '71,  exclusive  of  the  neighboring  islets,  5,947.  Its  surface  is  for  the  most  part 
occupied  by  mountains,  generally  rounded  in  outline,  and  rising  in  Ben  More  3,185ft. 
high.  Or  its  fresh-water  lakes.  Loch  Erisa  and  Loch  Ba  are  the  chief.  Wood  abounds 
in  the  north;  but  owing  to  the  generally  tame  character  of  the  mountains,  the  great 
stretches  of  moorland,  and  the  absence  "of  well-defined  valleys,  the  scenery,  with  the 
exception  of  that  on  the  coast,  is  uninteresting.  The  land  under  cultivation  occurs 
chiefly  on  the  shores  and  at  the  heads  of  the  several  lochs.  The  soil  is  unusually  fertile; 
but  the  great  humidity  of  the  climate,  and  the  frequency  and  violence  of  the  gales, 
render  it  almost.wholly  unfit  for  agriculture.  The  land  is  principally  laid  out  in  stock- 
farms,  and  great  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  are  reared  and  exported.  Chief 
town,  Tobermory  (pop.  1344),  in  the  north.  The  harbor  of  Tobei  mory  is  one  of  the  best 
aud  safest  in  the  Hebrides.  A  low-water  pier  was  completed  here  in  Mar. ,  1864.  It 
enables  steamers  to  laud  in  any  state  of  the  tide.  The  sound  of  Mull,  20  m.  long,  by  3 
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m.  in  average  breadth,  separates  the  island  from  the  mainland  of  Argyleshire  on  the 
north  east. 

MULL.VNY,  J.  RM..  b.  N.  Y.,  1818:  entered  the  navy  in  1832,  and  was  made 
lieut.  in  IS  14.  In  the  Mexican  war,  he  was  stationed  on  the  coast,  of  Mexico.  II;:  wns 
appointed  commander  in  ISiH,  and  was  capiain  of  the  Oneida  at  the  batile  of  Mobile 
bay,  Any.  5,  1S(54,  was  severely  wounded,  and  lost  his  right  arm.  He  became  commo- 
dore in  1870.  and  rear  admiral  in  1874. 

MULLEIN,  a  genus  of  plants  (verbascum)  of  the  natural  order  scrophulariaceae,  con- 
sisting of  tall,  mure  or  less  woolly,  biennial  or  perennial  herbs  with  flowers  in  dense 
spikes  or  K-.rmin-i!  racemes!  ( 'alyx  live-parted,  corolla  somewhat  unequally  five-lobed, 
wheel-shaped,  rive  woolly  stamens,  and  a  two-celled,  two-valved,  many-seeded  capsule. 
Tliree  European  species,  V.  b;'iltnriit,  }'.  l;/clniitin,  and  V.  thapxux,  liave  been  naturalized  in 
North  America,  and  in  Europe  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  two  allied  speeies.  1'.  ilnpxiforiUK, 
and  V.  pfdmnoides,  are  also  collected.  The  only  species  growing  in  North  America 
which  is  used  in  medicine  is  V.  thapsus,  the  common  mullein,  so  often  met  in  paslure- 
fields  and  on  roadsides.  It  has  leaves  from  S  to  12  in.  long,  the  upper  ones  sessile,  and 
all  decurrent,  varying  in  shap-j  from  elliptic  to  oblong  and  oval-lanceolate;  more  or  less 
crenate  on  the  margin,  and  thickly  covered  with  soft  white  hairs.  They  have  but  little 
smell,  are  mucilaginous,  and  have  a  faintly  bitter  taste.  The  corolla  and  the  adhering 
stamens  are  the  only  part  of  the  flower  which  is  collected  for  the  shops  generally.  The 
corolla  is  about  1|  in-  broad,  the  three  upper  stamens  having  filaments  covered  with 
white  wool;  the  two  lower  ones  longer  and  smooth,  with  elongated  decurrent  anthers. 
The  flowers  are  thoroughly  dried  and  kept  in  dry,  well-stoppered  bottles,  which  preserves 
their  d"".eate  color;  dampness  causes  them  to  turn  dark.  Morin  obtained  from  them  a 
trace  of  a  yellowish  volatile  oil,  a  fatty  substance,  sugar,  and  coloring  matter,  which  is 
insoluble  in  ether  and  cold  water,  but  yields  an  alcoholic  solution  which  gives  a  yellow 
precipitate  when  treated  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  The  leaves  (folin  verbasci) 
furnish  the  principal  medicinal  properties  of  the  plant,  but  the  flowers  are  used  to  make 
poultices,  and  the  whole  flower,  with  the  peduncle,  is  often  used  by  the  Germans  to 
make  a  gargle  for  ulcerated  sore  throat.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  used  in  catarrhal 
affections  of  the  respiratory  organs  and  the  bowels,  and  in  cystitis  oil  impregnated  with 
the  volatile  oil  of  the  flowers  is  used  in  Germany  for  frost  bite  and  hemorrhoids. 

MULLEN'S,  JOSSPII,  D.D.,  1830-79;  b.  London,  entered  Coward  college  in  1837;  took 
the  degree  of  B. A.  in  1841  at  the  university  of  London;  was  ordained  in  1843,  and  the 
same  year  embarked  for  Calcutta  as  a  missionary  of  the  London  missionary  society. 
He  prepared  statistics  of  the  missions  in  India  and  Ceylon,  and  visited  the  mission.  In 
1858  he  visited  England.  In  1865,  being  invited  to  be  assistant  secretary  with  Dr.  Tid- 
man,  ho  returned  to  England  after  visiting  the  missions  in  India  and  China.  At  Dr. 
Tidman's  death  he  became  sole  foreign  secretary.  In  1870  lie  was  sent  as  a  delegate  of 
the  London  society  to  the  American  board.  After  an  absence  of  15  months  under  com- 
mission to  visit  the  Madagascar  mission,  he  published  Twelve  Months  in  Madagascar. 
The  directors  having  accepted  from  Mr.  Arthington,  of  Leeds,  in  1875  a  liberal  oiler  of 
help  for  a  new  mission  on  lake  Tanganyika,  central  Africa,  Dr.  Mullens  accompanied 
the  party,  to  direct,  the  organization  of  the  new  mission.  Arriving  at  Zanzibar,  he  con- 
cluded to  go  into  the  interior.  The  exposure  and  fatigue  prostrated  him.  and  he  died  of 
peritonitis,  July  10.  Dr.  Mullens  received  the  degree  ofo.D.  from  Williams  college, 
Mass.,  in  1831,  and  from  the  university  of  Edinburgh  in  1868.  Besides  the  work  on 
Madagascar,  he  published  A  Brief  Review  of  Ten  Years  Missionary  Labor  in  India,  between 
1853  and  1853;  London  and  Cakutta  compared  in  their  Heathenism,  Pricikgcx,  and  Prospects. 

MULLER,  CHARLES  Louis,  b.  Paris,  1815;  studied  art  at  the  school  of  fine  arts,  and 
with  Gros  and  Cogniet.  He  was  director  of  the  Gobelin  tapestry  factories  1850-53,  and 
became  Flandrin's  successor  at  the  school  of  fine  arts  in  1864.  His  first  exhibited  picture 
was  "  Christmas  Morning"  (1837).  His  greatest  work  is  "The  Appeal  of  the  Victims  of 
the  Terror."  Among  his  oilier  works  may  be  mentioned  "The  Martrydom  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew,"  "Desdeiuoaa,"  and  "Lanjuinais  at  the  Tribune"  (1869). 

MULLER,  FERDINAND  VON,  Baron,  b.  Germany,  1825;  educated  at  Kiel.  He  went 
to  Australia  in  1847,  and  for  the  next  5  years  was  engaged  in  botanical  explorations.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  government  botanist  of  the  colony  of  Victoria.  He 
was  director  of  the  Melbourne  public  garden  1857-73.  He  is  the  author  of  T '/nf/in,-/it(t 
Phytof/iuphi  r  A>mfrn'i(p;  Plants  of  Victoria;  Flora  Australwnsix,  6  vols. ;  and  other  works. 
The  king  of  Wiirtemberg  ennobled  him,  in  1871. 

MULLER,  FHIKDRICH,  a  German  philolog'.st;  b.  at  Jcunik,  Bohemia,  1834;  studied 
in  Vienna  in  1853-57:  was  librarian  there  in  1858-66;  became  in  1869  professor  of  com- 
parative philology  and  Sanskrit  at  the  university,  and  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
sciences.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  comparative  philology  and 
ethnology,  and  has  contributed  largely  on  these  subjects  to  periodicals.  .  His  principal 
work>  <ler  oesterreichischen  Fi-egatte  Nouarra;  Linguistisclier  Tlieilr;  Ethnograph- 

ischer  TJt;i';  Allr/emeine  Ethnographic. 

MULLER,  FRIEDRICH  MAX  (MAXIMILIAN),  one  of  the  most  eminent  living  orientalists, 
was  born  at  Dessau,  in  the  duchy  of  Anhalt-Dcssau,  Dec.  6,  1823.  His  father, 
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Wilhclm  Cruller,  distinguished  not  only  for  his  worth  as  a  man,  and  his  extensive  and 
thorough  scholarship,  but  as  one  of  the  first  German  lyric  poets,  y.-as  librarian  of  the 
ducal  library,  but  died  prematurely,  Oct.,  1827.  Muller  received  the  elements  of  his 
education  at  Dessau,  and  then  went  to  Leipsic,  where,  under  prof.  Hermann  Brock- 
liaus,  he  began  the  study  of  Sanscrit.  This  he  soon  chose  as  his  special  pursuit;  and 
tin-  first  fruits  of  his  labors  appeared  in  a  translation  of  the  JL't(>]Hia,:ts<i  (Leip.  1844).  In 
1844  he  went  to  Berlin  to  study  under  Bopp  and  Shelling,  and  consult  the  Sanscrit  MSS. 
to  be  found  there.  In  Paris,  whither  he  re  pa  i  ret  1  in  1845,  be  began,  at  the  instigation 
of  Burnout,  to  prepare  for  an  edition  of  the  Rig- Veda,  with  the  commentary  of  Sayanac- 
iirya.  With  this  view  he  came  to  England,  June.  184(5.  to  examine  the  MSS.  in  the  Last 
India  house,  London,  and  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford:  and.  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  late  prof.  II.  II.  Wilson,  the  East  India  company  commissioned  him  (1847)  to  edit 
the  Rig-Veda  at  their  expense.  The  first  volume  of  this  great  undertaking,  printed  at 
the  Oxford  university  press,  appeared  in  1849;  and  the  sixth  and  concluding  volume  was 
published  in  1874.  In  1850  Muller  was  appointed  deputy  Taylorian  professor  of 
modern  languages  at  Oxford;  in  1854  ho  succeeded  to  the  professorship;  and  in  1858, 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  All  Souls.  While  pursuing  his  labors  connected  with  the  Ilig- 
Veda,  Muller  has  published  treatises  on  a  variety  of  philological  topics,  which  have  done 
more  to  awaken  in  England  a  taste  for  the  science  of  language  in  its  modern  sense  (see 
GRAMMAU)  I  lian  the  labors  of  any  other  single  scholar.  Inheriting  the  poetic  imagination 
and  fire  of  his  father,  Miiller  has  at  command  such  a  felicity  of  illustration,  that  subjects 
dry  under  ordinary  treatment,  become  in  his  hands  attractive.  He  has  published  a 
translation  into  German  of  Kfdidasa's  J/<?^/«j-d«fo(Konig.  1817);  The  Ldngunr/rs  of  the  Seat 
of  !('«/•  in  the  Ec.xt  (3d  cd.  Lond.  1855);  Comparative  Mythology  (in  the  Oxford  Essays  for 
1856);  Htxtin-;i  »f  Ancient  Sanscrit  Literature  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1860);  lectures  on  The  Science 
of  language,  delivered  at  the  Royal  institution,  London,  in  1861;  a  second  series,  deliv- 
ered in  lt-63.  In  1868  he  delivered  the  Rede  lecture  at  Cambridge,  "  On  the  Stratification 
of  Languages;"  and,  in  1870,  at  the  Royal  institution.  London,  a  course  of'lectures  "On 
the  Science  of  Religion."  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  in  4  vols.,  were  published 
18*38-75.  He  is  one  of  the  eight  foreign  members  of  the  institute  of  France,  and  has 
received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Cambridge  and  Edinburgh. 

MULLER,  GEORGE,  b.  Kroppenstadt,  Prussia,  in  1805;  was  sent  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  11  to  the  cathedral  classical  school  at  Halberstadt  to  prepare  for  the  university. 
At  the  age  of  15  he  left  the  school  and  read  the  classics  with  Dr.  Nagel.  After  spending 
2i  years  at  the  gymnasium  of  Nordlmusen,  he  entered  the  university  of  Halle,  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  preach  in  the  Lutheran  church.  In  1826  he  began  preaching,  fired 
with  a  missionary  zeal,  "  living  for  two  months  in  free  lodgings  provided  for  poor  stu- 
dents in  divinity."  He  wrote  to  a  titled  lady  of  Frankfort  of  known  liberality  for  a 
temporary  loan;  no  answer  came;  but  he  received  the  amount  asked  from  some  one  who 
had  heard  of  his  application,  with  an  anonymous  letter  written  in  a  very  Christian  tone. 
In  June,  1S28.  he  was  invited  to  London  by  the  society  for  promoting  Christianity  among 
the  Jews,  to  engage  in  its  service  for  six  months;  but,  as  the  Prussian  law  required  from 
him  thnv  ye;>rs  military  duty,  he  was  unable  to  accept.  But  a  severe  illness  rendering 
him  unfit  'for  military  service,  he  was  exempted,  and  in  Mar.,  1829,  reached  London. 
He  studied  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  Becoming  ill  he  went  to  Teignmouth  for  medical  aid. 
Unable  to  conform  to  the  discipline  of  the  Jews'  society,  he  ceased  to  be  one  of  its  stu- 
dents in  18-JO.  He  then  settled  as  pastor  of  Ebenezer  chapel,  laboring  also  in  Bristol. 
He  gave  up  pew  rents,  and  depended  on  voluntary  gifts,  for  which  a  box  was  placed  in 
1  he  chapel.  Often  reduced  to  a  few  shillings  he  made  known  his  wants  "to  the  Lord 
only."  and  they  were  supplied.  In  1834  lie  and  his  co-laborers  established  the  scrip- 
tural knowledge  institution  for  home  and  abroad,  "  to  assist  day  schools,  Sunday-schools, 
and  adult  schools,  to  supply  cheap  B.bles.  and  aid  missionary  societies."  In  Dec., 
is:r>,  after  a  visit  to  the  continent,  he  published  a  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  an 
orphan  house  for  destitute  children  bereft  of  both  parents.  In  a  second  statement,  dated 
Jan.  16,  1836.  he  said:  "It  is  intended  to  receive  the  children  from  the  7th  to  the  12th 
year,  and  to  let  them  stay  in  the  house  till  they  are  able  to  go  to  service.  Spontaneous 
offers  of  money  and  service  were  received,  and  the  opening  of  the  home  was  announced 
May  18,  1836.  By  May,  1837,  there  were  64  children  in  the  two  houses,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  year  Mr.  Muller  published  the  first  part  of  his  narrative.  At  the  end  of  1838, 
there  were  86  orphans  in  three  houses;  at  the  end  of  1856,  there  were  297.  He  wrote: 
"Without  any  one  having  been  personally  applied  to  for  anything  by  me  the  sum  of 
£84.441  6s.  3}d.  had  been  given  to  me  for  the  orphans,  as  the  result  of  prayer  to  God." 
He  states  how  this  has  been  expended,  and  he  acknowledges  the  gifts  sent  to  him  for  his 
own  use.  The  number  of  orphans  increased,  and  the  buildings  were  multiplied  until  in 
1875.  "2.000  children  were  lodged,  fed,  and  educated,  without  a  shilling  of  endowment, 
without  a  committee,  without  organization,  by  funds  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  world." 
In  addition  to  the  support  of  his  orphans,  Mr.  Muller  through  his  institution  sustains 
"  numerous  foreign  and  home  missionaries  and  schools,  and  provides  for  the  circulation 
of  vast  numbers  of  the  Scriptures  and  religious  tracts,''  refusing  to  make  any  appeal,  or 
hold  any  meetings,  relying  on  the  efficacy  of  faith  and  prayer.  Believing  that  he  is  an 
instrument  in  God's  hand,  working  by  faith  and  prayer,  he  says  he  issues  no  advertise- 
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ments  or  handbills  of  nny  of  his  services.  His  Narrntire,  and  othor  hooks  and  pamphlets 
have  a  large  sale,  and  are  among  the  means  for  giving  information  of  his  work,  lie  is 
rightly  held  in  high  esteem  for  sincerity  of  character  and  grand  usefulness:  his  work  is 
its  own  testimonial  hoth  as  to  its  Christian  sources  and  its  practical  results.  It  is  sug- 
gested by  some  that  his  advertised  abstinence  from  all  advertisement  and  solicitation  is 
itself  the  most  moving  solicitation  to  the  public  heart;  and  that,  while  his  success  is  to  be 
surely  counted  an  answer  to  prayer,  the  prayer  in  this  case,  no  less  than  in  others,  is 
answered  in  the  use  of  the  adequate  instrumentalities. 

MULLER,  GERHARD  FRIEDRICII,  1705-83;  b.  Germany;  educated  at  Leipsic.  Enter- 
ing the  newly-  established  St.  Petersburg  academy,  he  gave  instruction  in  history,  geogra- 
phy, and  Latin,  and  was  soon  appointed  professor  of  history.  In  1740  he  went  to  Sibe- 
ria, where  he  remained  10  years  engaged  in  the  study  of  its  antiquities  and  geography. 
On  his  return,  he  became  historiographer  to  the  empire,  and,  in  1766,  keeper  of  the 
national  archives.  He  drew  up  for  the  government  a  collection  of  its  treaties,  and  wrote 
a  number  of  works  on  Russian  history,  whereon  he  was  the  first  authority.  His  most 
important  book,  a  Collection  for  the  Uivtory  of  Russia,  appeared  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  9 
vols.,  from  1722  to  1764. 

MULLER,  JOIIANN,  historian  of  Switzerland,  was  b.  Jan.  3,  1752,  at  Pchaffhausen, 
Where  his  father  was  clergyman  and  rector  of  the  gymnasium.  He  studied  at  Got  tinmen 
under  Heync,  Schlozer,  Walch,  and  others.  In  1772  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek 
at  Schaffhausen,  and  in  the  same  year  published  his  first  work,  Bellum  Cimbrimm  (Ziir. 
1772).  Already  he  had  commenced  to  devote  his  leisure  hours  to  the  investigation  of 
Swiss  chronicles  and  documents.  By  the  advice  of  his  friend  Bonstetten,  he  went 
to  Geneva  in  1774,  where  he  became  a  private  tutor;  and  also  (1778)  delivered  a  series 
of  lectures  on  "  Universal  History,"  afterwards  published  in  24  volumes.  In  1781  he  wr.s 
called  to  the  Collegium  Carolinum  at  Cassel,  as  professor  of  statistics,  and  a  little  earlier 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  great  work,  Geschichte  der  Schweizer.  In  1786  lie  was 
appointed  librarian  and  councilor  of  state  to  the  elector  of  Mainz;  here  he  finished 
the  2d  volume  of  his  Swiss  history;  his  Darstellung  des  Filrstenbnndes  (Leip.  1787);  and 
Briefe  zweier  Domlierren  (Frankfurt,  1787).  In  171)2  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  the  em- 
peror Leopold  gave  him  a  situation  in  the  privy  council,  and,  in  1800,  appointed  him  first 
imperial  librarian.  In  1804  he  left  Vienna  for  Berlin,  where  he  wrote  Ueber  die  Geschichte 
Friedrich's  I.,  Ueber  den  Untergang  der  Freiheit  der  Alten  Volker,  Versnch  uber  die  Zeiti'i'li- 
nungen  der  Vorwelt,  and  an  additional  volume  of  his  Swiss  history.  Introduced  to  ]\'apolec,n 
after  the  battle  of  Jena,  he  was  appointed  by  him  (1807),  having  been  previously  dis- 
missed from  the  Prussian  service,  secretary  of  state  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia; 
but  died  at  Cassel,  May  29,  1809.  Mailer's  Sdmmttiche  Werke  were  published,  27  vols. 
Stuttgart,  1810-19;  new  edit.,  40  vols.,  1831-35. 

MTJLLER,  JOHANN,  one  of  the  most  eminent  physiologists  of  the  present  century, 
was  b.  at  Coblenz  on  July  14,  1801.  He  began  to  study  with  a  view  to  orders  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church;  but  in  1819  he  abandoned  his  theological  studies  and  devoted 
himself  to  medicine,  taking,  in  1822.  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  Bonn.  Whilst 
yet  a  student,  he  wrote  for  a  prize  the  treatise  De  Respiration e  Fains  (Leip.  1823).  He 
became,  in  1824,  a  tutor;  in  1826,  an  extraordinary,  and  in  1830.  an  ordinary  professor  of 
physiology  and  anatomy  at  Bonn;  and  in  1833  succeeded  Rudolphi  as  professor  of  anat- 
omy at  Berlin.  His  physiological  researches  were  most  industriously  prosecuted,  and 
•were  rewarded  by  many  discoveries,  which  obtained  for  him  a  high  reputation  in  the 
scientific  world.  He  died  of  apoplexy  at  Berlin,  April  28,  1858.  His  works  are  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  occupied  with  particular  topics  in  zoology  and  comparative  anatomy. 
Among  the  most  important  are — Zur  vergkichenden  Physiologie  dot  Gcyiclttxsinns  des 
Menschen  und  der  Thiere  (Leip.  1826);  Grundriss  der  Vorlesungen  uber  die  PJiyxifJugie 
(Bonn,  1827);  Grundriss  der  Vorlesungen  ilber allgemeine  Pathologic  (Bonn,  1829;  l)e  G/an- 
dulanim  Secernetium  Structura  Penitiori  earumqite  prima  Formaticne  in  Homine  ati/ne 
Animalibus  (Leip.  1830);  Ueber  die  organischen  Nenen  der  erect  Hen  mdnnlichen  Gesclil  <  •// t- 
sorgane,  etc.  (Berlin,  1835);  and  Handbuch  der  Physiologic  des  Menschen  (2  vols.  4th  ed. 
Coblenz,  1851).  "Manual  of  the  Physiology  of  Man,"  which  has  been  translated  into 
French  and  English.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  disscrtions  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  connected  with  physiology,  the  most  important  of  which  have  been 
separately  published.  His  latest  investigations,  on  infusoria,  were  published  in  1860. 
The  most  eminent  living  physiologists  of  Germany  received  their  training  in  his  school. 

MULLER,  JOHANN,  early  German  mathematician.     See  REGIOMONTANUS,  ante. 

MULLER.  JOTIANN  FRIEDRICH  WILHET/M,  1782-1816;  b.  Germany;  studied  engrav- 
ing under  his  father.  Johann  Gotthard,  at  Stuttgart,  and  at  the  academy  and  the  Louvre 
nTParis.  In  1808  his  engraving  of  "  St.  John  about  to  write  his  Revelation."  after  Dom- 
enichino,  won  him  a  high  reputation,  which  was  maintained  by  his  "Adam  and  Eve 
under  the  Tree  of  Life,"  after  Raphael.  In  1814  he  was  appointed  professor  of  engrav- 
ing in  the  Dresden  academy,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  execution  of  the 
plate  of  his  erreatest  work,  the  "Madonna  di  San  Sisto,"  after  Raphael's  picture  of  that 
name,  in  the  l)resden  gallery.  His  engravings  are  only  18  in  number,  mostly  portraits, 
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including  Schiller,  Jerome  Bonaparte,  the  king  of  Wiirtemberg,  the  poet  Jacoby,  and  a 
medallion  of  ISapoleou  I. 

MULLER,  JOHANX  GOTTHARD  vox,  1747-1830;  b.  Wiirtemberg;  educated  at  the 
Stuttgart  art  academy,  where  he  showed  such  a  talent  for  design  that  lie  was  allowed  to 
give  up  his  studies  for  the  church,  for  which  he  had  been  intended,  and  make  art  his 
profession.  He  at  first  studied  under  the  court  painter  Guibal,  but,  developing  a  talent 
for  engraving,  went  to  Paris  in  1770,  where,  for  six  years,  he  studied  under  the  engraver 
Wille.  There  he  won  a  number  of  prizes,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
academy.  In  1776  duke  Karl  recalled  him  to  Stuttgart,  where  he  taught  for  9  years,  when 
he  was  summoned  to  Paris  to  engrave  a  portrait  of  Louis  XVI.,  by  Duplessis.  Next  in 
importance  to  this  is  his  engraving  of  Trumbull's  ' '  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill."  He  became 
professor  of  engraving  on  his  return  to  Stuttgart,  where  his  son  Johann  Friedrich  was  his 
most  proficient  pupil.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  principal  European  academies, 
and  was  knighted  in  1818.  Besides  those  mentioned,  his  best  works  area  ''Madonna 
della  Leggioia;"  a  "St.  Catherine  with  two  Angels,"  after  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  and  a 
"  Schiller,"  after  the  portrait  by  Graf. 

MULLER,  JULIUS,  a  German  theologian,  was  b.  at  Brieg,  April  10,  1801,  and  was 
a  brother  of  Charles  Otfried  Muller  (q.v.),  the  antiquary.  He  studied  at  Breslau  and 
Gottingen,  at  first  devoting  himself  to  law,  but  afterwards  to  theology.  After  much 
mental  struggle  he  adopted  religious  views  opposed  to  those  of  the  rationalists.  In  1825 
he  was  appointed  pastor  at  Schonbrunn  and  Rosen,  near  Strehlen,  where  he  remained  7 
years.  Having  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  theological  learning,  he  was  appointed  in 
1831  second  university  preacher  in  Gottingen,  and  there  lectured  on  practical  theology 
and  pedagogics.  The  spirit  in  which  he  labored  tLere  may  be  seen  from  his  sermons, 
entitled  Das  Christliche  Leben,  seine  Kdmpfe  und  seine  VbUendung  (The  Christian  Life,  its 
Struggles  and  its  perfection ;  Bresl.  1834;  3d  ed.  1847).  In  1834  he  became  extraordinary 
professor  of  theology  in  Gottingen,  and  soon  after  ordinary  professor  in  Marburg,  frooi 
which  he  went  in  1839  to  occupy  a  similar  chair  in  Halle.  The  work  on  which  his  repu- 
tation as  a  theologian  chiefly  rests  is  that  on  sin.  Die  Christliche  Lehre  von  der  Sunde 
(Bresl.  1839;  4th  ed.,  revised  and  much  altered,  2  vols.,  1858),  which  has  been  translated 
into  English.  He  afterwards  published  pamphlets  on  subjects  of  temporary  interest, 
particularly  in  vindication  of  the  cause  of  evangelical  union  against  the  attacks  of  the 
rigid  Lutherans.  He  died  Sept.  27,  1878.  It  was  he  who,  in  1850,  in  conjunction  with 
oS'eandcr  and  Xitzsch,  edited  a  periodical  entitled  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fur  Uhristliche  Wis- 
senvchaft  und  C.'u-istliclies  Leben.  He  also  contributed  to  the  Theol.  Studien  und  Kriiiken. 
His  work  Die  Evangelische  Union  appeared  in  1854.  He  died  in  Oct.,  1878. . 

MULLER,  KARL  OTFRIED,  one  of  the  most  genial,  richly  erudite,  and  industrious 
classical  archaeologists  of  modern  times,  wras  b.  Aug.  28,  1797,  at  Brieg,  in  Silesia.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  received  a  careful  education.  He  studied  at  Breslau 
and  Berlin.  His  taste  for  philological  and  archaeological  studies  was  early  developed. 
The  first  fruit  of  his  learning  was  the  publication  of  the  Aegimticorum  Litter  (Berl.  1817), 
after  which  he  soon  received  an  appointment  to  the  Magdalenum  in  Breslau,  where  his 
leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  a  grand  attempt  to  analyze  the  whole  circle  of  Greek 
myths.  In  1819  he  obtained  an  archaeological  chair  in  Gottingen;  and  to  thoroughly 
prepare  himself  for  it,  visited  the  collections  in  Germany,  France,  and  England.  His 
great  design  was  to  embrace  the  whole  life  of  ancient  Greece,  its  art,  politics,  industry, 
religion,  in  one  warm  and  vivid  conception — in  a  word,  to  cover  the  skeletons  of  anti- 
quity with  flesh,  and  to  make  the  dry  bones  live.  With  this  view  he  lectured  and  wrote 
with  a  fine  earnest  animation,  until  the  political  troubles  in  Hanover  made  his  position 
uncomfortable.  He  obtained  permission  to  travel,  and  made  tours  in  Greece  and  Italy, 
but  unfortunately  died  of  an  intermittent  fever  at  Athens  Aug.  1,  1840.  Milller's  lit- 
erary and  scholarly  activity  stretched  over  the  whole  field  of  Greek  antiquity.  We  are 
indebted  to  him  for  maay  new  and  striking  elucidations  of  the  geography  and  topog- 
raphy, literature,  grammar,  mythology,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  ancients.  His  work 
on  the  Dorians  (Die  Dorier,  translated  into  English  by  sir  George  Cornwall  Lewis  and 
Henry  Tuffnell)  forms  the  2d  and  3d  vols.  of  his  Geschichte  Hetlen,  Stdmme  und  Staaten 
(new  and  improved  ed.  3  vols.  Bresl.  1844);  his  treatise  Ueber  die  Wohnsitze,  Abstammung 
und  altere  Geschichte  des  Macedon.  Volks  (Bed.  1825);  his  Etrusker  (2  vols.  Bresl.  1828); 
and  his  maps  of  Greece,  are  works  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  departments  of 
ancient  history  and  ethnology.  His  Handbuch  der  Archdologie  der  Kanst  (Bresl.  1830,  Cd 
ed.  1846;  English  by  Leitch,  London,  1850)  is  full  of  learning  and  of  acute  original  obser- 
vations. His  Prolerjomenen  zueiner  wissenschaftlichen  Mythok>gie  (Gott.,  1825)  led  the  way 
to  a  strictly  historical  explanation  of  the  ancient  myths.  The  work  by  which  he  is  proba- 
bly best  known  in  England  is  his  History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Qreece  (Lond.  1840), 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  British  "society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge." 
Muller  died  before  finishing  it;  what  he  had  finished  was  translated  into  English  by  sir 
George  Cornwall  Lewis  and  Dr.  Donaldson,  the  latter  of  whom  continued  the  work  from 
where  it  left  off — at  the  age  of  Alexander — down  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople.  The 
German  original  was  published  by  Milller's  brother  (Bresl.  1841).  He  showed  himself 
also  an  acute  and  judicious  critic  in  his  editions  of  Varro,  De  Lingua  Latind,  Festus,  De 
Significations  Verborum,  etc.  His  contributions  to  periodicals,  encyclopedias,  etc.,  were 
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likewise  numerous  and  valuable. — MUI.LEH,  JULIUS,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Bricg,  Apr.  10,  1801,  educated  at  Brcslau,  Gotlingcu,  and  Berlin,  and  ailer  holding 
several  oiiices  linally  became  a  pn/fessor  of  theology  at  Halle,  His  best  known  work, 
Die  Chri'lHi-li,  l,d,r<'  run  d<  r  Si'nu!/  (The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin;  English,  Edin  18.^0). 
is  considered  by  theological  eriurs  the  most  acute  and  profound  treatise  written  in  inud- 
ern  times  on  this  mysterious  subject. 

MULLER,  OTIION  FREDERICK,  1730-84:  b.  Copenhagen;  became  tutor  to  a  young 
nobleman,  with  whom  he  traveled  over  Europe,  studying  natural  history.  In  1(G3  he 
published  a  work  on  i'ungi,  which  was  followed  by  two  works  on  the  insects  and  plants 
of  the  district  where  he  lived.  The  titles  of  these  works  were:  Fauna  [uiectorum  li'ried- 
ricJisdalitiiiit,  1764;  and  Fti>r>i  FricdrichsdaUana,  1767.  He  was  th<-n  appointed  by  Fred- 
eric V.  of  Denmark,  to  continue  the  Flora  of  Denmark,  of  which  work  Oedtr  had  pub- 
lished 8  vols.  to  which  Midler  added  two.  In  1771  he  published  in  German  a  treatise  On 
Certain  Worm*  Inhabiting  Frcdt  «nd  Salt  Water.  In  this  work  he  gives  an  account  of 
the  structure  and  habits  of  annulose  animals.  His  Venniuni  Ten-cerium  ct  Fluviatilium 
ten  Animalium  Infutioi't'irnm.  llelmintJiecornm,  et  Testaceorum  non  Mariuoniin,  succincta 
Jlfxtoria,  which  appeared  between  1773  and  1774,  describes  the  infusory  animalcules,  of 
•which  he  discovered  many  new  species,  and  which  he  was  the  first  to  divide  into  genera 
and  species.  It  also  contains  a  classification  of  the  testaceous  mollusca.  In  his  llydrach- 
iur  in  Aquis  Dankf  Palustribu*  Detectw  ct  Descriptor,  1785,  he  describes  a  large  number  of 
minute  animals  hitherto  unknown.  In  1777,  he  published  a  catalogue  of  the  animals  of 
Denmark,  under  the  title  of  Zoologies  DaniccR  Prodromus.  In  177'J  he  began  the  publi- 
cation of  his  Zoologia  Dtinica,  which  was  intended  to  correspond  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
with  his  Flora  in  the  vegetable ;  but  only  two  parts  were  ever  published.  In  1788  was 
published,  edited  by  his  friend  Otho  Fabricius,  a  posthumous  work  on  the  infusory 
animalcules. 

MULLER,  PEDER  ERASMUS,  1777-1834;  b.  Copenhagen;  studied  at  the  university 
there,  passing  his  theological  examination  1791.  After  spending  18  months  at  some  of 
the  German  universities  he  visited  France  and  England.  Returning  he  wrote  numerous 
works,  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  1801;  bishop  in  1822;  in  1830  bishop  of 
Zealand,  the  highest  ecclesiastical  position  in  Denmark.  He  was  an  eminent  theologian, 
and  his  theological  works  on  TJie  Christian  Moral  System;  Grounds  for  Belief  in  the 
Divinity  of  Christianity;  Creeds  of  the  CJwistian  Church,  all  in  Danish,  are  very  highly 
valued;  but  his  literary  reputation  rests  upon  his  essays  on  Danish  and  Norse  antiquities, 
Of  these  the  most  valuable  are,  On  the  Importance  of  the  Iceland  Language;  On  the  Rise 
and  Decline  of  Icelandic  Histonography  ;  On  the  Author  of  the  Eddn  of  Snbrro;  Critical 
Kxi  in  dilation  of  the  Last  Seven  Books  of  Saxo  Grammaticus;  Critical  Examination  of 
the  Traditional  History  of  Denmark  and  Norway;  and  above  all  his  Sagabibliothek,  or 
Library  of  the  Sagas,  3  vols.  In  this  he  gives  an  analysis  of  the  contents  of  all  the  Ice- 
landic sagas  or  stories  now  existing.  He  was  the  editor  in  1805-30  of  the  Danish  Literary 
Gazette,  the  oldest  literary  journal  in  Denmark,  and  one  of  the  only  three  in  Europe, 
which  have  been  continued  for  a  century  without  interruption. 

MULLER,  SOPHIE,  1803-30;  b.  Mannheim:  a  distinguished  German  actress.  She 
made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in  her  15th  year.  She  acted  at  Vienna,  Dresden, 
and  Berlin,  where  her  performances  were  highly  applandad.  She  was  also  reader  to  the 
empress  of  Austria. 

MULLER,  WILHELM,  1795-1827;  b.  Germany;  educated  at  the  university  of  Berlin, 
where  he  cultivated  philology  and  early  German  literature.  After  serving  in  the  Prus- 
sian army  through  the  campaign  of  1813.  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  literature, 
and  especially  of  early  German  poetry;  as  a  result  of  the  latter  study,  his  Blinnenlcse  aus 
<Jen  Minnesanc/er  appeared  in  1816.  It  was  followed,  two  years  later,  by  a  translation  of 
Marlowe's  Doctor  Faustus.  After  spending  some  time  in  Vienna,  where  he  learned 
modern  Greek,  he  made  an  Italian  tour,  of  which  he  gave  an  account  in  his  Rom,  Homer, 
and  Romei'innen.  Returning  to  Germany,  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  classics  in  the 
Dessau  school,  and  librarian  of  the  ducal  library.  His  literary  reputation  was  raised 
to  a  high  pitch  by  the  publication  of  his  Gedichte  aus  den  Hinterlassenen  Papfer  en  Eines 
Re.izen  den  Waldhornisten,  in  1824,  and  his  Lieder  der  Griechen  the  next  year.  He  par- 
ticularly excelled  in  the  composition  of  what  are  called  by  the  Germans  Reiselieder  or 
Wunderlieder,  lyrics  of  travel  and  out-door  life.  He  contributed  to  Urania,  and  other 
periodicals,  and  to  encyclopaedias.  He  was  the  father  of  Max  Milller. 

MULLER,  WILLIAM  JOHN,  1812-45,  b.  England;  studied  landscape  under  the  paintor 
J.  B.  Pyne,  and  made  a  sketching  tour  through  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  His 
*  first  exhibited  picture  of  "  Peasants  on  the  Rhine"  was  not  successful,  and  to  improve 
himself  in  his  art  he  made  a  long  tour  through  Greece  and  Egypt,  studying  the  remains 
of  ancient  architecture.  In  1840  he  exhibited  at  the  academy  pictures  of  "Athens" 
and  "  Memnon,"  which  showed  great  progress.  Two  years  afterwards  his  "  Picturesque 
Sketches  of  the  Age  of  Francis  I."  gave  him  a  high  reputation.  In  1843  he  joined  sir 
Charles  Fellows  in  the  expedition  to  bring  the  Xauthian  marbles  to  London.  As  a 
result  of  this  journey  he  exhibited  in  the  academy  of  1845  five  pictures:  "Head  of  a 
C'ingari;"  "  Tent  Scene;"  "Turkish  Merchants;"  "The  Burial  Ground  at  Smyrna,"  and 
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"  Cannon  of  the  Knights  Templars."  These  pictures  were  hung  to  such  a  disadvantage 
as  to  escape  the  attention  of  most  of  the  spectators;  and  Muller  is  said  to  have  died  from 
chagrin  in  consequence.  He  exhibited  at  the  British  institution,  the  year  of  his  death, 
a  "Dance  at  Xuntlms,"  and  a  "  View  of  Rhodes."  Of  his  other  works,  some  of  his  ear- 
lier landscapes  and  his  later  "Sphinx"  and  "Prayers  in  the  Desert,"  deserve  mention. 
His  pictures  have  commanded  high  prices  since  his  death. 


MULLET,  M'.tgil,  a  genus  of  acanthopterous  fishes,  the  type  of  the  family 
In  this  family,  the  body  is  nearly  cylindrical,  the  scales  are  large;  there  are  two  widely 
separated  dorsal  fins  the  first  of  which  has  only  four  stiff,  sharp  spines:  the  teeth  are  ex- 
tremely tine;  the  gullet  is  closed  by  an  extraordinary  development  of  the  pharyugeal  bones, 
so  that  only  soft  and  thin  food  can  pass  down  it;  a  branch  of  the  stomach  forms  a  kind  of 
gi/./.ard.  The  best-known  of  this  family  belong  to  the  genus  nutgfl,  of  which  there  are 
many  species.  They  have  a  small  mouth,  with  a  fold  or  crest  in  the  under  lip,  which 
fits  into  a  corresponding  notch  in  the  upper  one.  The  COMMON  MULLET,  or  GKAY  MUL- 
LET (J/l  capita),  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  along  the  western  chores  of  Europe, 
as  fur  as  the  southern  and  south-eastern  shores  of  England,  but  becomes  rare  further 
north.  The  common  mullet  is  usually  about  15  in.  in  length,  but  sometimes  two  feet. 
The  color  is  >teel  gray  on  the  back,  with  bluish  and  yellowish  reflections;  the  belly  silvery 
white;  the  flanks  with  six  or  eight  longitudinal  lines  of  rosy  brown.  It  often  ascends 
rivers,  generally  selecting  soft  or  fat  substances  for  food,  and  often  seeking  food  by 
thrusting  its  mouth  into  the  soft  mud.  It  is  most  readily  taken  by  a  bait  of  the  boiled 
entrails  of  fish,  or  cabbage  boiled  in  broth.  It  is  easily  reared  in  ponds,  and  readily 
answers  the  call  which  usually  summons  it  to  he  fed.  It  is  highly  esteemed  for  the 
table.  —  A  very  nearly  allied  species,  also  called  GRAY  MUILKT  (.V?  cefkalu*),  a  native  of 
the  Mediterranean,  is  distinguished  by  having  the  eyes  half  covered  with  an  adipose 
membrane,  and  by  a  large  triangular  scale  pointing  backwards,  just  over  the  origin  of 
each  pectoral  tin.  It  attains  a  larger  size  than  the  former  species,  sometimes  l(Tor  12 
Ibs.  weight.  It  enters  the  mouths  of  rivers  at  certain  seasons,  and  ascends  into  the  fresh 
water,  it  is  the  most  esteemed  of  all  the  mullets,  and  was  in  great  request  among  the 
ancients.  Enormous  prices  were  given  by  the  Romans  for  unusually  large  mullets,  the 
price  increasing,  like  that  of  diamonds,  far  more,  rapidly  than  the  size.  Mullets  are 
used  fresh,  salted,  and  smoke-dried.  A  preparation  of  their  roe,  called  botarclta,  is  in 
great  esteem  as  a  condiment  in  Italy  and  the  s.  of  France.  Mullets  ave  often  caught  in 
the  Mediterranean  by  angling  from  a  rock,  with  a  bait  paste,  when  they  have  been  pre- 
viously attracted  to  the  spot  by  macaroni  thrown  into  the  water.  A  third  species  of  GRAY 
MULLET  (3f.  chelo)  is  not  unfrequent  on  the  coasts  of  England,  and  even  of  Scotland. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  large  fleshy  lips.  It  swims  in  great  shoals.  In  the  Mediterranean  it 
sometimes  attains  the  weight  of  '8  Ibs.  The  AMERICAN  MULLET  (M.  albula)  is  very  like 
the  common  mullet,  but  more  slender,  the  tail  large  and  forked.  It  abounds  about  the 
Bahama  islands,  and  extends  far  northwards.  It  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  table.  . 

The  name  mullet  is  also  given  to  the  genus  mvUutoi  the  family  pcrcidce.  See  SUB- 
MULLET 

MULLET,  or  MOLLET,  in  heraldry,  is  a  charge  in  the  form  of  a  star,  generally  with 
five  points,  intended  to  represent  a  spur-rowel,  and  of  frequent  occurrence  from  the 
^arliest  beginning.?  of  coat-armor.  Gwillim,  s'~  George  Mackenzie,  and  Kishet  lay  it 
Jown  that  mullets  should  always  oe  pierced  «,«  represent  the  round  hole  in  which  the 
spur-rowel  turns,  but  this  has  been  by  no  means  uniformly  attended  to  in  practice. 
Much  confusion  exists  in  blazonry  between  mullets  and  stars;  in  England  the  rule  most 
generally  adopted  is  that  the  mullet  has  five  points,  whereas  the  star  has  six.  unless  any 
other  number  be  specified.  Nisbet  lays  down  a  canon  nearly  the  converse  of  this, 
which  has  never  been  adhered  to;  and  in  Scottish  heraldry  the  same  figure  seems  to  be 
often  blazoned  as  a  mullet  or  a  star,  according  as  it  accompanies  military  or  Ciiesiial 
figures.  The  mullet  is  the  mark  of  cadency  assigned  to  the  third  son.  "to  incite  him  to 
chivalry."  The  word  mullet  is  occasionally  used  in  heraldry  for  the  fish  so  called. 

MULLID/E.     See  SURMULLET,  ante. 

MULLINGAB/,  chief  t.  of  the  co.  of  Westmeath,  in  Ireland,  is  situated  on  the  great 
western  road  from  Dublin  to  Galway,  distant  from  the  former,  with  which  it  is  con. 
nected  by  the  Royal  canal  and  the  Midland  Western  railway,  50  m.  n.n.w.  Its  pop., 
in  1871,  was  ~>.1Q3.  of  whom  4,090  were  Roman  catholics,  886"  Protestants  of  the  Episco- 
pal church,  the  rest  members  of  other  denominations.  It  is  the  center  of  a  poor-law 
union  of  forty-eight  divisions,  comprising  an  area  of  208,401  acres.  Mullingar  is  a  place 
of  little  historical  interest,  although  its  immunities  date  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Its  public  buildings  are  in  no  way  remarkable,  but  it  possesses  several  schools;  among  the 
number,  one  recently  endowed  for  general  educational  purposes.  It  is  without  manu- 
factures, but  has  considerable  celebrity  as  the  site  of  several  of  the  most  important  horse 
and  cattle  fairs  in  Ireland. 

MULLION,the  upright  division  between  the  lights  of  windows,  screens,  etc.,  in  Gothic 

architecture.     Mullions  are  rarely  met  with  in  Norman  architecture,  but  they  become 

more  frequent  in  the  early  English  style,  and  in  the  decorated  and  perpendicular  are 

very  common.     They  have  sometimes  'small  shafts  attached  to  them,  which  carry  th« 
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tracery  of  the  upper  part  of  the  windows.     In  late  domestic  architecture  they  arc  usu- 
ally plain. 

MULLINS,  WILLIAM,  1575-1621;  b.  in  England,  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Puri- 
tans, and  with  them  took  refuge  first  in  Holland  and  then  in  America,  He  was  a  man 
of  wealth,  had  much  influence  in  deciding  upon  the  movements  of  the  colonists,  and 
was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  celebrated  compact  drawn  up  on  the  J/,///'Wrr.  The 
severe  New  England  winter  proved  too  much  for  his  health  and  he  died  about  six 
months  after  the  landing  at  Plymouth  rock;  his  wife  and  children  soon  followed 
him,  with  the  exception  of  a  daughter,  Priscilla,  the  heroine  of  Longfellow's  Caiirt- 
#.'up  of  Mil?*  tittitnlix/i;  and  from  the  marriage  of  John  Alden  and  Priscilla  Mullins  are 
descended  a  number  of  eminent  men  of  our  own  day. 

MULLNER,  AMADEUS  GOTTFRIED  ADOLF,  1774-1829,  b.  in  Saxony,  took  a  degree 
in  jurisprudence  at  Leipsic,  and  practiced  law.  He  wrote  a  number  of  works  on  legal 
topics,  and  also  novels  and  dramas.  Two  of  his  dramas,  Dei-  Neunundzwanzigste  t'eb- 
ruar  and  Die  Schuld,  were  once  very  popular,  but  are  now  forgotten. 

MULOCK,  DINAH  MARIA.     See  CUAIK. 

MULSEADY,  WILLIAM,  R.  A.,  was  b.  at  Ennis,  in  Ireland,  about  the  year  1786. 
When  a  boy  he  went  to  London  with  his  parents;  at  the  age  of  fifteen  entered  as  a 
student  in  the  royal  academy,  and  made  good  progress,  aiming  at  first  at  the  classic  style, 
or  what,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  day,  was  called  high  art.  Following  the  bent 
of  his  genius,  however,  he  soon  relinquished  this  course,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  nature  and  the  works  of  those  artists  who  attained  high  reputation  in  a  less  pre- 
tentious walk  of  art.  His  first  pictures  were  landscapes  of  limited  dimension  and  sub- 
i'ect,  views  in  Kensington  gravel-pits,  old  houses  at  Lambeth,  and  interiors  of  cottages. 
le  next  essayed  figure-subjects  of  incidents  in  every-day  life,  such  as  "A  Roadside 
Inn,"  "Horses  Baiting,"  the  ''Barber's  Shop,"  and  "  Punch"  (painted  in  1812;,  "Boys 
Fishing"  (1813),  "Idle  Boys"  (1815).  Mulready  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  royal 
academy  in  Nov.,  1815,  and  an  academician  in  Feb.,  1816;  a  strong  proof  of  the  high 
estimation  in  which  his  talents  were  held  by  his  brethren,  for  the  highei  dignity  is  rarely 
conferred  till  after  a  probation  of  several  years  as  associate.  Even  in  his  earliest  time 
his  works  were  characterized  by  much  elaboration ;  but  those  he  executed  about  the  middle 
period  of  his  career  exhibit  an  extraordinary  amount  of  finish  and  greater  brilliancy  of 
coloring,  qualities  that  he  carried  further  and  further  as  he  advanced  in  years;  ami  though 
he  lived  to  a  great  age  (he  died  on  July  7,  1863),  he  continued  to  work  with  undimin- 
islied  powers  till  within  a  day  of  his  death.  A  great  number  of  Mulready's  best  works 
now  belong  to  the  public,  as  portions  of  the  Vernon  and  Sheepshanks's  collections.  In 
the  first  named  there  are  four  pictures,  one  of  these,  "The  Last  in,  or  Truant  Boy," 
exhibited  in  1835,  being  one  of  the  most  elaborate  works  of  his  middle  period;  while  in 
the  Sheepshanks'  collection  there  are  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  of  his  works,  among 
which,  "  First  Love,"  exhibited  in  1840,  is  a  remarkable  example  of  refinement  in  draw- 
ing, and  delicacy  of  feeling  and  expression.  "The  Sonnet,"  exhibited  in  1839,  is  per- 
haps his  highest  effort  in  point  of  style;  and  by  "The  Butt — Shooting  a  Cherry,  "exhib- 
ited in  1818,  is  best  exemplified  the  remarkable  minuteness  of  his  finish  and  richness  of 
his  coloring.  An  edition  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  published  in  1840,  by  Van  Voorst, 
embellished  with  twentv  wood-cuts  from  Mulready's  drawings,  is  a  very  fine  work. 
"Women  Bathing"  was  exibited  in  1849;  and,  in  1852,  "Blackhcath  Park."  "The 
Toy  Seller,"  a  large  picture  exhibited  the  year  before  he  died,  was  unfinished,  and  not 
at  all  equal  to  earlier  and  smaller  ones,  but  remarkable  as  the  work  of  a  man  whose 
artistic  efforts  had  been  lauded  sixty  years  before. 

MULTAN',  or  Mooltan,  an  ancient  and  important  city  of  India,  in  the  Punjab,  on  a 
mound  consisting  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities  that  occupied  the  same  silo,  three  miles 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Chenab — the  inundations  of  which  sometimes  reach  Multan — 
and  200  in.  s.w.  of  Lahore.  It  has  railway  communication  with  all  the  principal  towns  of 
India — Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Peshawar,  etc.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  dilapi- 
dated wall,  from  forty  to  fifty  ft.  in  height.  The  vicinity  abounds  in  mosques,  tombs, 
shrines,  etc., attesting  alike  the  antiquity  and  magnificence  of  the  former  cities;  and  the 
country  around  is  remarkable  for  its  fertility.  Multan  is  a  military  station,  with  a  small 
redoubt  in  the  rear  of  the  cantonment.  Its  bazaars  are  numerous,  extensive,  and  well 
stocked;  and  its  shops,  6,000  in  number,  are  well  supplied  with  European  and  Asiatic 
commodities.  Manufactures  of  silks,  cottons,  shawls,  scarfs,  brocades,  tissues,  etc.,  are 
carried  on,  and  there  is  an  extensive  banking  trade.  The  merchants  of  Multan  are  pro- 
verbially est-emed  extremely  rich.  Steamers  ply  between  this  city  and  Hyderabad,  a 
distance  of  570  m. ;  and  the  Indus  Valley  railway  opens  up  a  commercial  outlet  from 
central  Asia,  the  Punjab,  and  the  North- West  provinces,  to  the  Arabian  sea  by  Hyderabau 
and  Karachi.  In  1849  Multan  was  taken  by  the  British  troops  under  geu/Whish,  and 
annexed  with  its  territory  to  the  British  possessions.  The  pop.  of  Multan  in  18^8  was 
66,886. 

MULTIPLE-POINDING  is  a  well  known  form  of  action  in  Scotland,  by  which  com- 
peting claims  to  one  and  the  same  fund  are  set  at  rest.  It  moans  double  poinding  or 
double  distress,  suggesting  that  a  person  who  has  funds  in  his  possession  is  liable  to  be 
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harassed  by  double  distress;  and  hence  he  commences  a  suit  called  the  action  of  multiple- 
poinding,  by  which  he  alleges  that  he  ought  not  to  be  made  to  pay  the  sum  more  than 
once;  aud  as  he  does  not  know  who  is  really  entitled  to  payment,  he  cites  all  the  parties 
claiming  it,  so  that  they  may  tight  out  their  claims  among  themselves.  The  suit  corre- 
!-puiids  to  what  is  known  in  England  as  a  bill  or  order  of  interpleader. 

MULTIPLICA'TION,  the  third  and  most  important  of  the  four  principal  processes  of 
arithmetic,  is  a  compendious  mode  of  addition,  when  a,  number  is  to  added  to  itself  a 
given  number  of  times.  The  three  terms  of  a  multiplication  are  the  multiplicand,  or 
number  to  be  multiplied;  the  m>tliiplier,  or  number  by  which  it  is  to  be  multiplied;  and 
the  product,  giving  the  amount  which  would  be  obtained  if  the  multiplicand  were  added 
to  itself  the  number  of  times  denoted  by  the  multiplier.  The  symbol  of  multiplication 
is  X  ;  and  in  arithmetic  the  numbers  are  placed  above  each  other  as  in  addition,  with  a 
line  drawn  uucler  them;  in  algebra  the  quantities  are  merely  placed  side  by  side,  with 
or  without  a  dot  between  them — e.g.,  the  multiplication  of  2  by  4  may  be  written  2x4, 
aud  of  a  by  b,  a,  X  b,  a.b,  or  ab.  For  multiplication  of  fractions,  see  FRACTIONS. 

The  operation  of  multiplication  has  been  much  abbreviated  by  the  use  of  logarithms 
(q.v.),  and  has  been  rendered  a  mere  mechanical  process,  by  the  invention  of  Napier's 
bones,  the  sliding  rule,  Gunter's  scale,  etc. 

MULTIVALVE  SHELLS,  or  MULTIVALVES,  are  those  shelly  coverings  of  mollusks 
which  are  formed  of  more  than  two  distinct  pieces.  In  systems  of  conchology  (q.  v.) 
the  term  is  one  of  primary  importance;  but  since  the  stucty  of  the  living  animals  has  led 
to  arrangements  very  different  from  those  founded  on  their  mere  shells,  a  very  subordinate 
place  has  been  assigned  to  it,  as  indicating  a  distinction  much  less  important  than  was 
at  tirst  supposed.  Thus  chitons  (q.v.),  which  have  multivalve  shells,  are  now  placed 
in  the  same  order  of  gasteropods  with  limpets  (q.v.)  of  which  the  shells  are  univalve; 
and  pholas  (q.v.)  and  teredo  (q.v.),  which  have  two  principal  valves  and  some  small 
accessory  valves,  the  latter  also  a  long  shelly  tube,  are  placed  among  lamellibranchiate 
mollusks,  along  with  most  of  the  bivalves  of  conchologists.  In  couchological  systems, 
barnacles  and  acorn-shells  were  also  generally  included,  and  ranked  among  multivalves; 
but  these  are  now  no  longer  referred  even  to  the  same  division  of  the  auimal  kingdom. 
See  CIRRHOPODA. 

MULTNOMAH,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Oregon;  drained  by  the  Willamette  and  Columbia 
rivers,  the  latter  being  its  n.  boundary;  traversed  by  the  Oregon  Central  and  Oregon  and 
California  railroads;  about  400  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  25,201 — 17,269  of  American  birth.  The 
surface  is  nearly  level  and  is  covered  by  forests,  lumber  being  the  'chief  product.  Co. 
seat,  Portland. 

MUL'TURES,  in  Scotch  law,  mean  a  quantity  of  grain  either  manufactured  or  in  kind 
deliverable  to  the  proprietor  or  tacksman  of  a  mill  for  grinding  the  corn  sent  there.  Some 
persons  living  in  the  neighborhood  are  bound  to  send  their  corn  to  be  ground  at  a  par- 
ticular mill,  in  which  case  the  lands  are  said  to  be  astricted  to  the  mill,  and  form  the  thirl 
or  suken,  and  the  tenants  or  proprietors  of  the  lands  are  called  insiickeu  multurers. 
Those  who  are  not  bound  to  go  to  the  mill  are  called  outsuckeu  multurers.  Thirlage  is 
thus  classed  among  servitudes,  being  a  kind  of  burden  oil  the  lands.  Such  a  right  is 
unknown  in  England,  except  sometimes  in  old  manors. 

MUM,  a  peculiar  kind  of  beer,  formerly  used  in  this  country,  and  still  used  in  Ger- 
man}', especially  in  Brunswick,  where  it  may  be  almost  regarded  as  the  national  drink. 
Instead  of  only  malt  being  used,  it  is  made  of  malt  and  wheat,  to  which  some  brewers 
add  oats  and  bean-meal.  It  is  neither  so  wholesome  nor  so  agreeable  as  the  common  ale 
or  beer. 

MOIMIUS,  Lrcirs,  about  B.C.  185-130;  a  Roman  of  plebeian  birth;  first  spoken  of 
as  a  proetor  in  the  province  of  farther  Spain,  where  he  met  with  some,  but  not  very  great 
military  success.  In  146  he  was  elected  consul  aud  placed  in  command  of  the  Achaean 
war.  The  first  battle  was  decisive.  It  was  fought  near  Corinth  and  resulted  in  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  Grecian  allies.  The  surname  of  Achaiacus  was  given  to  Mum- 
mius,  and  a  triumph  was  decreed  a  second  time.  The  cities  of  Corinth,  Thebes,  and 
Chalcis  were  plundered  and  then  destroyed  by  the  Roman  troops.  As  trophies  of  his 
victory,  Mummius  caused  many  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  art  to  be  sent  to  Rome; 
and  it  is  related  of  him,  as  illustrating  his  dense  ignorance  in  everything  not  pertaining  to 
military  matters,  that  he  insisted  thaC  if  those  who'  were  to  convey  the  pictures  and  statues 
should  break  or  lose  any,  they  should  replace  them  by  new  ones.  Cicero  speaks  of  him  as 
a  blunt  and  plain  but  honest  man,  and  says  that,  of  all  his  enormous  plunder,  none  was 
reserved  for  his  own  use.  In  141  he  was  again  elected  consul,  and  it  was  then  that  the 
capitol  was  gilded  for  the  first  time.  Nothing  is  known  certainly  about  his  later  life  and 
his  death,  some  writers  saying  that  he  died  in  exile  at  Delos,  and  others  that  his  death 
occurred  in  Rome,  and  that  his  daughter  received  a  dowry  from  the  senate. 

MUMMY.     See  EMBALMING. 

MUMMY-WHEAT  is  said  to  be  a  variety  of  wheat  produced  from  grains  found  in  an 
Egyptian  mummy.  But  no  good  evidence  of  this  origin  has  been  adduced — in  fact  it  i« 
as  good  as  proved  to  be  impossible;  and  the  same  variety  has  long  been  in  general  culti- 
vation in  Egypt  and  neighboring  countries.  The  spike  is  compound — a  distinguishing 
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character,  by  which  it  is  readily  known,  but  which  is  not  altogether  permanent.     It  is 
occasionally  cultivated  in  Britain,  but  seems  more  suitable  to  warmer  regions. 

MUMPS,  Tin-:,  is  a  popular  name  of  a  specific  inflammation  of  the  salivary  glands 
described  by  nosologists  as  i-i/mi/ic/n-  i>itr»tidnn<;r  or  pi  trot  it  is.  In  Scotland  it  is  frequently 
termed  the  branks. 

The  disorder  usually  begins  with  a  feeling  of  stiffness  about  the  jaws,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  pains,  heat,  and  swelling  beneath  the  ear.  The  swelling  begins  in  the  parotid, 
but  the  other  .salivary  glands  (q.v.)  usually  soon  become  impiicah  d,  so  that  the  swelling 
extends  along  the  neck  toward  the  chin,  thus  giving  the  patient  a  deformed  and  some- 
what grotesque  appearance.  One  or  both  sides  may  be  affected,  and,  in  general,  the 
disease  appears  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  There  i.s  seldom  much  1'ever. 
The  inflammation  is  usually  at  its  highest  point  in  three  or  four  days,  after -which  it 
begins  to  decline,  suppuration  of  the  glands  scarcely  ever  occurring.  In  most  ca^es  no 
treatment  further  than  antiphlogistic.  reginuMi,  due  attention  to  the  bowels,  and  protection 
of  the  parts  from  cold,  by  the  application  of  flannel  or  cotton-wool,  is  required,  and  the 
patient  completely  recovers  in  eight  or  ten  days. 

The  disease  often  originates  from  epidemic  or  endemic  influences,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  spreads  by  contagion ;  and,  like  most  contagious  di.-ci.scs,  it  seldom  affects 
the  same  person  twice.  It  chiefly  attacks  children  and  young  pcrt-ons. 

A  singular  circumstance  connected  with  the  disease  is,  that  in  many  cases  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  swelling  is  immediately  followed  by  swelling  and  pain  in  the  f<*d»  in 
the  male  sex,  and  in  the  mamnm  in  the  female.  The  inflammation  in  these  glands  is 
seldom  very  painful  or  long  continued,  but  occasionally  the  inflammation  is  Iran-iV  ned 
from  these  organs  to  the  brain,  when  a  comparatively  trifling  disorder  is  converted  into  a 
most  perilous  disease. 

MUNCHHATJSEN,  KARL  FRIEDRICII  HJERONYMTJS,  Baron  von,  a  member  of  an 
ancient  and  noble  German  family,  who  attained  a  remarkable  celebrity  by  false  and 
ridiculously  exaggerated  tales  of  his  exploits  and  adventures  so  that  his  name  has  IK  come 
proverbial.  He  was  b.  in  1720  at  the  family  estate  of  Bodenwerder,  in  Hanover,  si  rved 
as  a  cavalry  officer  in  the  Russian  campaigns  against  the  Turks  in  1737-^9,  and  died  in 
1797.  A  collection  of  his  marvelous  stories  was  first  published  in  England  under  the 
title  of  Buii'n  MiliirlthatixfH'.*  Nurrtitin  of  ///.<  Mf</-r<-/o//x  Trurdx  <n,<l  ( '11/1^:11  if/hx  in  1, 
(Lond.  1785).  The  compiler  was  one  Rudolf  Erich  Raspe,  an  expatriated  countryman  of 
the  baron's.  A  second  edition  appeared  at  Oxford  (1786)  under  the  title  of  Tin  .S, 
Tnn;in,  Campaigns,  Voyages,  and Sportiiir/  Adr<  ntnrcs<>f  Baron  Muhnikhousm,  common* 
nounccd  Munchausen;  as  he  relates  them  over  a  bottle  when  surrounded  by  hix  fro  mis. 
Several  other  editions  rapidly  followed.  In  the  same  year  (1786)  appeared  the  tirst  German 
edition,  edited  by  the  poet  Burger;  the  latest — entitled  iJex  Freiherrn  Tim  J/V; //<•// /,//</.v, ,/ 
iound<'i:'ni/;x  Rem7bundAbenteuer(lQ4$and  1855) — is  enriched  by  an  admirable  introduction 
by  Adolf  Ellisen,  on  the  origin  and  sources  of  the  famousbook,  and  on  the  kind  of  literary 
fiction  to  which  it  belongs.  Elbsen's  father  knew  the  splendid  old  braggart  in  his  latter 
days,  and  used  to  visit  him.  Nevertheless,  although  Raspe  may  have  derived  many  of 
his  narratives  from  Munehhausen  himself,  he  appears  to  have  drawn  pretty  hugely  from 
other  sources.  Several  of  the  adventures  ascribed  to  the  baron  are  to  be  found  in  older 
books,  particularly  in  BebePs  Facetiae  (Strasb.  1508);  others  in  Castiglione's  ('<>rt<<;i,in<>, 
and  Bildermann's  Utopia.,  which  are  included  in  Lange's  UeUcid-  Amdi mica  (llcilbronn, 
1765).  Miinchhausen's  stories  still  retain  their  popularity,  especially  with  the  young. 

MUNCH,  ANDREAS,  b.  Norway,  1810;  studied  jurisprudence  at  Clmstiania.  in  the 
library  of  whose  university  he  was  employed  as  an  amanuensis  from  1880  to  1860.  He 
published  Poems,  O'fl  and  'New,  in  1848,  and  New  Poems  in  1850.  His  dramas,  ,W^///"/,  </<•• 
Cans,  1945,  and  ford-William  Russett,  1857,  were  well  received.  He  was  pensioned  by 
the  government  in  1860. 

MUNCH.  PEDER  ANDREAS,  1810-63;  b.  Norway,  educated  at  Skien  and  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Christ iania-,  where  he  took  a  degree  in  jurisprudence.  Preferring  the  study 
of  languages  and  history  to  law,  he  became  professor  of  history  at  Christiania.  In  186.: 
he  was  appointed  historiographer  and  archivist  of  Norway.  His  favorite  studies  were 
the  ancient  history  and  languages  of  Scandinavia,  on  which  he  propounded  some  novel 
theories.  He  maintained  that  three  distinct  dialects  prevailed  in  the  kingdoms  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  aud  that  the  so-called  Icelandic  literature  was  really  t-he  produc- 
tion of  ancient  Norway.  lie  held  that  the  modern  Icelanders  keep  one  dialect  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Faroe  islands  another  of  the  ancient  Norwegian.  lie  rejected  the 
term  "  Icelandic,"  for  which  he  substituted  "old  Norwegian."  lie  was  a  bitter  oppo- 
nent of  "  Scandinavian!."  or  the  union  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  in  one  king- 
dom. He  published  an  O'd  Nof/r/!."'ii/i  << :-<i  innnir.  an  Old  Nonrffiitm  leading  Book,  and  a 
Ilixtm-j/  of  X»nra;i,  Stmlni,  and  Denmark,  and  edited  a  number  of  Icelandic  works, 
including  the  elder  Edda  and  the  Royal  Mirror. 

MUNOH-BELLINGIIAUSEN,  ELIGTUS  FRANZ  JOSEPH  VON,  Baron,  1806,71;  b. 
Cracow;  studied  jurisprudence,  and  held  a  number  of  government  offices  in  Austria. 
His  first  piny.  (,V/x,/V/\.  was  produced  at  the  Burg  theater  in  Vienna,  of  which  he  was 
afterward  director,  in  1834,  anil  was  well  received.  It  was  followed  by  The  Adept,  18o6; 
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C'imocnn}  1837;  Imelda  Lamberdazzi,  1838;  and  the  Son  of  the  Wilderness,  1843,  well  known 
on  the  American  stage  under  the  name  of  Ingomar.  Maria  de  Molina  appeared  in  1847, 
and  The  Gladiator  from  Ravenna,  his  greatest  work,  in  1854.  He  published  also  a  vol 
nine  of  verses.  He  wrote  under  the  pseudonym  of  "Friedrich  Halm." 

MUNCHEX-GLADBACK,  a  t.  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  16  m.  by  rail,  w.  by  s.  of  Dus- 
seldorf.  It  has  large  manufactures  of  linen  and  damask  cloths.  Pop.  31,970. 

MUXDT,  KLARA  (MULLER,)  1814-73;  her  father,  aulic  councilor  of  Neubranden- 
burir,  gave  her  au  excellent  education  which  rapidly  developed  the  powers  of  her  mind  and 
turned  her  attention  to  the  study  of  serious  subjects.  She  was  married  in  1839  to  the 
radical  writer  Theodor  Mundt,  whose  advanced  opinions  in  regard  to  the  emancipation 
of  women,  etc.,  she  adopted.  She  began  her  literary  career  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Louise  Miihlbach,  and  published  a  large  number  of  romances  abounding  in  startling 
situations,  in  which  poison  and  the  stiletto  play  a  principal  part.  She  is  best  known  by 
her  historical  novels,  which  have  all  been  translated  into  English,  and  arc  distinguished 
rather  for  their  brilliancy  than  for  their  accuracy.  Among  them  are  Joseph  II.  and  his 
Court;  Frederick  the  Great  and  his  family;  Marie  Antoinette  and  her  son;  Queen  Hor- 
t-en.se;  Goethe  and  Schiller;  and  Napoleon  and  Blucher. 

MUSCLE,  co.  seat  of  Delaware  co. ,  Ind. ;  on  the  w.  fork  of  the  White  river,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis,  and  the  Fort  Wayne, 
Muncie,  and  Cincinnati  railroads;  54  m.  n.e.  of  Indianapolis  by  rail;  pop.  4,515.  It  has 
a  good  local  business.  The  town  has  9  churches,  a  court  house,  a  city  hall,  banks,  news- 
papers, good  schools,  a  public  library,  and  two  or  three  foundries  and  factories. 

MUXDT  THEODOR,  1808-61;  b.  Germany;  educated  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and 
Leipsic.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  identified  himself  with  that 
parly  of  rising  authors,  journalists,  and  politicians,  known  as  "Young  Germany."  His 
political  views  brought  him  into  disfavor  with  the  government,  and  he  left  Germany, 
and  made  a  European  tour.  On  his  return  he  was  permitted  to  become  a  member  of  the 
teaching  bodv  of  the  university  of  Berlin,  and  in  1848,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
history  at  Breslau.  Two  years  later  he  was  made  director  of  the  Berlin  university 
library.  The  first  of  his  works  to  attract  attention,  was  Madonna,  or  Conversations  with 
it  s,(.'ttt,  a  powerful  but  unwholesome  book,  which  is  said  to  have  induced  Charlotte 
Stieglitz  to  kill  herself  out  of  affection  for  her  husband.  Her  works  were  collected  and 
published  by  Muudt  in  1835.  After  the  publication  of  a  number  of  books  of  travel,  he 
wrote  a  series  of  historical  or  romantic  novels,  of  which  the  most  successful  were:  Car- 
m»itt.,  or  the  Anabaptists,  18i4;  Mendoza,  or  the  Arch-xcoundrel,  1847;  and  ihe  Matadores, 
1850.  He  edited  in  conjunction  with  Varnhageu  von  Ense,  the  pos' humous  works  of 
Kneb?i,  and  prepared  ah  edition  of  the  political  writings  of  Luther.  He  also  wrote  a 
History  of  Society,  Ilixtory  of  Contemporary  Literature,  and  a  universal  literary  History. 
He  married  the  novelist,  Klara  Muller. 

MUNDANE  EGG.  In  many  heathen  cosmogonies,  the  world  (Lat.  mundv*)  is  repre- 
sented as  evolved  from  au  egg.  The  production  of  a  young  animal  from  what  neither 
resembles  it  in  form  nor  in  properties,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  affording  a  good 
figure  of  the  production  of  a  well-ordered  world  out  of  chaos.  Thus,  in  the  Egyptian. 
Hindu,  and  Japanese  systems,  the  Creator  is  represented  as  producing  an  egg,  from 
which  the  world  was  produced.  The  same  notion  is  found,  in  variously  modified  forms, 
in  the  religions  of  many  of  the  ruder  heathen  nations.  Sometimes  a  bird  is  represented 
as  depositing  the  egg  on  the  primordial  waters.  There  are  other  modifications  of  this 
notion  or  belief  inlhe  classical  and  other  mythologies,  according  to  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  world,  or  some  of  the  gods,  or  the  powers  of  good  and  evil,  -are  represented 
as  produced  from  eggs.  The  egg  appears  also  in  some  mythological  systems  as  the 
symbol  of  reproduction  or  renovation,  as  well  as  of  creation.  The  Mundane  Egg  belonged 
to  ihe  ancient  Phoenician  system,  and  an  egg  is  said  to  have  been  an  object  of  worship. 

MUNGO,  SAINT,  the  popular  name  of  St.  Kenligern,  one  of  the  three  great  mission- 
aries of  the  Christian  faith  in  Scotland.  St.  Ninian  (q.v.)  converted  the  tribe3  of  the  s. ; 
St.  Columba  (q.v.)  was  the  apostle  of  the  w.  and  the  11. ;  St.  Kentigern  restored  or  estab- 
lished the  religion  of  the  Wel.-h  or  British  people,  who  held  the  country  between  the  Clyde 
on  the  n.,  and  the  furthest  boundaries  of  Cumberland  on  the  s.  (see  BRETTS  AND  SCOTS). 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  British  prince,  Owen  ab  Urien  Rheged,  and  of  a  British 
princess,  D \\ynwen  or  Thenaw,  the  daughter  of  Llewddyn  Lueddog  of  Dinas  Eiddyn, 
or  Edinburgh.  He  was  born  about  the  year  514,  it  is  believed  at  Culross,  on  the  Forth, 
the  site  of  a  monastery  then  ruled  by  St.  Serf,  of  whom  St.  Kentigern  became  the 
favorite  disciple.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  he  was  so  generally  beloved  by  the  monastic 
brethren,  that  his  baptismal  name  of  Kentigern  or  Cyndeyrn,  signifying  "chief  lord," 
was  exchanged  in  common  speech  for  Mungo,  signifying  "ioveable  "  or  "  dear  friend." 
Leaving  Culross,  he  planted  a  monastery  at  a  place  then  called  Cathures,  now  known  as 
Glasgow,  and  became  the  bishop  of  the  kingdom  of  Cumbria  (q.v.).  The  nation  would 
seem  to  have  been  only  partially  converted,  and  the  accession  of  a  new  king  drove  St. 
Event igern  from  the  realm.  He  found  refuge  among  the  kindred  people  of  Wales,  and 
there,  upon  the  banks  of  another  Clyde,  he  founded  another  monastery  and  bishopric, 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  his  disciple,  St.  Asaph.  Recalled  to  Glasgow  by  a  iievr 
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king,  Rydderech  or  Roderick  the  bountiful,  Kentigcrn  renewed  his  missionary  labors, 
in  which  lit:  was  cheered  by  a  visit  from  St.  Columba,  and  dying  about  the  year  601,  was 
buried  where  the  cathedral  of  Glasgow  now  stands.  His  life  lias  b<  en  often  written.  A 
fragment  of  a  memoir,  composed  at  the  desire  of  Herbert,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  between 
1147  and  1164,  has  been  printed  by  31  r.  Cosmo  limes  in  the  Ri-cjixtrinn  A;A«Y •/»(///*  t;/u.t- 
//'/' //««.  The  longer  life  by  Joceline  of  Furness,  written  about  1180,  was  published  by 
Pinkerton  in  his  Vitm  Antiques  Sanctorum  Scotice.  It  appeals  to  two  still  older  lives. 
The  fame  of  St.  Kentigern  is  attested  by  the  many  churches  which  still  bear  his  name, 
as  well  in  Scotland  as  in  the  n.  of  England.  The  church  of  Crosthwaite,  where  Sou  they 
is  buried,  is  dedicated  to  him.  The  miracles  which  he  was  believed  to  have  wrought 
were  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  popular  mind,  that  some  of  them  sprung  up  again  in  the 
18th  c.  to  grace  the  legends  of  the  Cameronian  martyrs.  Others  arc  still  commemorated 
by  the  armorial  ensigns  of  the  city  of  Glasgow — a  hazel-tree  whose  frozen  branches  he 
kindled  into  a  flame,  a  tame  robin  which  he  restored  to  life,  a  hand-bell  which  he  brought 
from  Rome,  a  salmon  which  rescued  from  the  depths  of  the  Clyde  the  lost  ring  of  the 
frail  queen  of  Cadyow.  Nor  is  it  St.  Mungo  only  whose  memory  survives  at  Glasgow; 
the  parish  church  of  "  St.  Enoch"  commemorates  his  mother,  St.  Thenaw;  and  it  is  not 
many  years  since  a  neighboring  spring,  which  still  bears  her  name,  ceased  to  be  an  object 
of  occasional  pilgrimage. 

MUNI,  a  Sanskrit  title,  denoting  a  holy  sage,  and  applied  to  a  great  number  of  distin- 
guished personages,  supposed  to  have  acquired,  by  dint  of  austerities,  more  or  less 
divine  faculties. 

MUNICH  (Ger.  UuntJwri),  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  is  situated  in  48°  8'  n.  lat.,  and  11° 
35'  e.  long.,  in  the  midst  of  a  barren  and  flat  elevated  plain,  at  a  height  of  about  1700  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Fop.  '71,  169,478,  about  90  per  cent,  being  Roman  Catholics, 
9  per  cent.  Protestants,  and  1  per  cent  Jews;  '75,  198,024.  Munich  lies  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Iser,  and  consists,  in  addition  to  the  old  town,  of  five  surburbs,  and  of  the  three 
contiguous  districts  of  Au,  Haidhausen,  and  Obergiesiug.  By  the  efforts  of  king  Lud- 
wig  I.,  who  spent  nearly  7,000,000  thalers  on  the  improvements  of  the  city,  Munich  has 
been  decorated  with  buildings  of  almost  every  style  of  architecture,  and  enriched  with  a 
larger  atid  more  valuable  collection  of  art-treasures  than  any  other  cky  of  Germany.  It 
possesses  42  churches,  of  which  all  but  two  or  three  are  Catholic,  and" of  these,  the"  most 
worthy  of  note  are:  the  cathedral,  which  is  the  see  for  the  archbishopric  of  Munich- 
Freising,  built  between  1468-94,  and  remarkable  for  its  two  square  towers,  with  their 
octagonal  upper  stories,  capped  by  cupolas,  and  its  30  lofty  and  highly-decorated  win- 
dows; the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  or  St.  Michael's,  which  contains  a  monument  by  Thor- 
waldsen  to  Eugene  Beauharnais;  theTheatiner  Kirche,  completed  in  1767,  and  containing 
the  bury  ing-vaults  of  the  royal  family;  the  beautiful  modern  church  of  St.  Mariahilf, 
with  its  gorgaous  painted  glass  and  exquisite  wood-carvings;  the  round  church,  or  Basi- 
lica of  St.  Boniface,  with  its  dome  resting  on  64  monoliths  of  grey  Tyrolean  marble,  and 
resplendent  with  gold,  frescoes,  and  noble  works  of  art;  the  cruciform-shaped  Lutlwig 
Kirche,  embellished  with  Cornelius's  fresco  of  the  Last  Judgment;  and  lastly,  the  Court 
Chapel  of  All  Saints,  a  perfect  casket  of  art-treasures.  Among  the  other  numerous 
public  buildings,  a  description  of  which  would  fill  a  volume,  we  can  only  briefly  refer  to 
a  few  of  the  more  notable;  as  the  theater,  the  largest  in  Germany,  and  capable  of  accom- 
modating 2,400  spectators;  the  post-office;  the  Ruhmes-halle;  the  new  palace,  including 
the  older  royal  residence,  the  treasury  and  chapel,  antiquarian  collections,  etc.;  and  the 
Konigsbau,  designed  by  Klenze  in  imitation  of  the  Pitti  palace,  and  built  at  a  cost  of 
1,250,000  thalers.  containing  J.  Schnorr's  frescoes  of  the  Nibelungen;  the  hanqaeting 
halls,  rich  in  sculpture  by  Schwanthaler,  nnd  in  grand  fresco  and  other  paintings.  In 
the  still  incomplete  suburb  of  Maximilian  are  situated  the  old  Pinakothek,  or  picture- 
gallery,  erected  in  1836  by  Klenze,  containing  300,000  engravings,  9,OCO  drawings,  a  col 
lection  of  Etruscan  remains,  etc.;  and  immediately  opposite  to  it,  the  new  Pinakothek, 
completed  in  1853,  and  devoted  to  the  works  of  recent  artists;  the  Glyptothck,  with  its 
12  galleries  of  ancient,  sculpture,  and  its  noble  collection  of  the  works  of  the  great 
modern  sculptors,  as  Canova,  Thorwaldsen,  Schadow,  etc.  Among  the  gates  of  Munich, 
the  most  beautiful  are  the  Siegesthor  (  "  The  Gate  of  Victory  "),  designed  after  Constan- 
tino's triumphal  arch  in  the  Forum,  and  the  Isarthor  with  its  elaborate  frescoes.  In 
addition  to  these  and  many  other  buildings  intended  either  solely  for  the  adornment  of 
the  city,  or  to  serve  as  depositories  for  works  of  art.  Munich  possesses  numerous  scien- 
tific, literary,  and  benevolent  institutions,  alike  remarkable  for  the  architectural  rnd 
artistic  beauty  of  their  external  appearance,  and  the  liberal  spirit  which  characterizes 
their  internal  organization.  The  library,  which  is  enriched  by  the  biblical  treasures  of 
numerous  suppressed  monasteries,  contains  about  800.000  volumes,  of  which  1300  are 
incunabula,  with  nearly  22,000  MSS.  The  university,  with  which  that  of  LaTidshut 
was  incorporated  in  1826,  and  now  known  as  the  Ludwig-Maximilian  university,  com- 
prises 5  faculties,  with  a  staff  of  116  professors  and  teachers.  In  1876  the  number  of 
matriculated  students  attending  the  university  was  1203.  In  association  with  it  are 
numerous  medical  and  other  schools,  a  library  containing  200,000  volumes,  and  various 
museums  and  cabinets. 

Munich  has  an  ably-conducted  observatory,  supplied  with  first-rate  instruments  bj 
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Frrmnhofer  and  "Reichenbach ;  3  gymnasia,  4  Latin,  1  normal,  various  military,  profes- 
sional, polytechnic,  and  parish  schools,  of  which  the  majority  are  Catholic,  institutions  for 
the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  crippled,  and  for  female  orphans,  besides  numerous  hospi- 
tals, asylums,  infant  schools,  etc.;  an  academy  of  sciences;  royal  academies  of  painting, 
sculpture,  music,  etc. ;  a  botanic  garden,  parks,  public  walks,  and  gardens  adorned  with 
tistoric,  patriotic,  and  other  monuments,  and  designed  for  the  celebration  of  annual  and 
other  national  fairs  and  festivals;  spacious  cemeteries,  etc.  Munich  is  mainly  indebted 
to  Ludwig  I.  for  its  celebrity  as  a  seat  of  the  line  arts,  as  the  greater  number  of  the 
buildings  for  which  it  is  now  famed  were  erected  between  1820  and  1850,  although,  under 
iccessors,  Maximilian  II.,  and  Ludwig  II.  (ascended  the  throne  in  1864).  the  prog- 
ress of  the  embellishments  of  the  city  has  been  continued  on  an  equally  liberal  scale. 
Munich  is  somewhat  behind  many  lesser  towns  of  Germany  in  regard  to  literary  advance- 
ment-and  freedom  of  speculation,  while  its  industrial  activity  is  also  inferior  to  its  stateof 
high  artistic  development.  It  has,  however,  some  eminently  good  iron,  bronze,  and  bell 
foundries,  and  is  famed  for  its  lithographers  and  engravers,  and  its  optical,  mathematical. 
and  mechanical  instrument-makers.  among>t  whom  Ulzschneider,  Fraunlioi'er.  and  Ertl 
have  acquired  a  world-wide  renown.  Munich  is  noted  for  its  enormous  breweries 
of  Bnvnri'in  beer;  and  lias  some  good  manufactories  for  cotton,  wool,  and  damask  goods, 
wax-cloth,  leather,  paper-hangings,  carriages,  pianos,  gold,  silver,  and  steel  wares,  etc. 
The  present  name  of  this  city  cannot  be  traced  further  than  the  12th  c. ,  when  Henry 
the  lion  raised  the  ViUe  Miinichen  from  its  previous  obscurity  by  establishing  a  mint 
within  its  precincts,  and  making  it  the  chief  emporium  for  the  salt  which  was  obtained 
from  Halle  and  the  neighboring  districts.  In  the  13th  c.  the  dukes  of  the  Wittelsbach 
dynasty  selected  Munich  for  their  residence,  built  the  Ludwigsburg,  some  parts  of  whose 
original  structure  still  exist,  and  surrounded  the  town  with  walls  and  other  fortified 
defenses.  In  1327  the  old  town  was  r.er.rly  destroyed  by  tire,  and  rebuilt  by  the  emperor 
Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  very  much  on  the  plan  which  it  still  exhibits;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
close  of  la^-t  century,  when  the  fortifications  were  razed  to  I  he  ground,  that  the  limits  of 
the  town  were  enlarged  to  any  extent.  The  last  fifty  years,  indeed,  comprise  the  true 
history  of  Munich,  since  within  that  period  all  its  finest  buildings  have  been  erected,  its 
character  as  a  focus  of  artistic  activity  has  been  developed,  its  population  has  been  more 
than  doubled,  and  its  material  prosperity  augmented  in  a  proportionate  degree. 

MUNICIPAL  AECHITECTUKE,  the  style  of  tTie  buildings  used  for  municipal  purposes, 
such  as  town-halls,  guild-hails,  etc.  These  were  first  used 'when  the  towns  of  the  middle 
ages  rose  in  importance,  and  asserted  their  freedom.  Those  of  north  Italy  and  Belgium 
were  the  first  to  move,  and  consequently  we  find  in  these  countries  the  earliest  and 
most  important  specimens  of  municipal  architecture  during  the  middle  ages.  It  is  only 
in  the  "free  cities"  of  that  epoch  that  town-halls  are  found.  We  therefore  look  for 
them  in  vain  in  France  or  England  till  the  development  of  industry  and  knowledge  had 
made  the  citizens  of  the  large  towns  so  wealthy  and  important  as  lo  enable  them  to  raise 
the  municipal  power  into  an  institution.  When  this  became  the  case,  in  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries,  we  find  in  these  countries  abundant  instances  of  buildings  erected  for  the 
use  of  the  guilds  and  corporations  and  the  municipal  courts.  Many  of  these  still  exist 
along  with  the  corporate  bodies  the}'  belong  to.  especially  in  London,  where  the  halls  are 
frequently  of  great  magnificence.  Many  of  these  corporation  halls  have  recently  been 
rebuilt  by  the  wealthy  bodies  they  belong  to,  such  as  the  fish-mongers,  merchant  tailors, 
goldsmiths,  and  other  companies.  Municipal  buildings  on  a  large  scale  for  the  use  of  the 
town  councils  and  magistrates  have  also  been  recently  erected  in  many  of  our  large  towns. 
Avhich  had  quite  out-grown  their  original  modest  buildings;  and  now  no  town  of  impor 
tance  is  complete  without  a  great  town-hall  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants. 

Municipal  buildings  always  partake  of  the  character  of  the  architecture  of  the  period 
when  they  are  erected;  thus  we  find  in  Italy  that  they  are  in  the  Italian-Gothic  style  in 
Como,  Padua,  Vicenza,  Venice,  Florence,  etc.,  during  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries. 
In  Belgium,  during  the  same  period,  they  are  of  the  northern  Gothic  style,  and  are  almost 
the  only  really  fine  specimens  of  the  civil  architecture  of  the  middle  ages  we  possess. 
The  cloth-hall  at  Ypres,  and  the  town-halls  of  Brussels,  Louvain.  Bruges,  Oudenarde, 
«tc.,  the  exchange  at  Antwerp,  and  many  other  markets,  lodges,  halls,  etc.,  testify  to  the 
early  importance  of  the  municipal  institutions  in  Belgium. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  France,  where  the  towns  became  of  considerable  impor- 
tance during  the  middle  ages,  so  few  municipal  buildings  remain.  This  arises  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  resources  of  the  early  municipalities  of  France  were  devoted  to  aid 
the  bishops  in  the  erection  of  the  great  French  cathedrals,  and  the  townspeople  used  these 
cathedrals  as  their  halls  of  assembly,  and  even  for  such  purposes  as  masques  and  amuse- 
ment. 

Of  the  English  corporation  halis,  those  which  remain  are  nearly  all  subsequent  to  tl:e 
14th  c.,  from  which  time  to  the  present  there  are  very  many  examples.  The  guild-hall  of 
London  is  one  of  the  earliest.  The  present  building  was  begun  in  1411,  and  was  built 
chiefly  by  contributions  from  the  trades  "companies"  of  Londcn.  Of  the  town  halls 
recently  erected,  those  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Leeds  are  amongst  the  most 
important. 
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MUNICIPALITY,  MUNICIPAL  CORPORATION  (from  Lat.  mumceps,  from  munm  and 
ctipb>,  one  wlio  enjoys  the  rights  of  a  free  citizen),  a,  town  or  city  possessed  of  certain 
privileges  of  local  self-government;  the  governing  body  in  such  a  town.  Municipal 
institutions  originated  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  provincial  towns  of  Italy, 
which  were  from  the  first  Roman  colonies,  as  also  those  which,  after  having  an  inde- 
pendent existence,  became  members  of  the  Roman  state,  though  subjected  to  the  rule  of 
an  imperial  governor,  were  allowed  to  enjoy  the  right  of  regulating  their  internal  affairs. 
A  class  of  the  inhabitants  called  the  mi-fa,  or  decurione*,  elected  two  officers  called 
duumviri,  whose  functions  were  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  those  of  the  consuls  of  the 
imperial  cit}',  and  who  exercised  a  limited  jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal.  There  was 
an  important  functionary  in  every  municipality  called  the  defenaor  cieitatis,  or  advocate 
for  the  city,  the  protector  of  the  citi/.ens  against  arbitrary  acts  on  the  part  of  the  imperial 
governor.  In  the  later  ages  of  the  empire,  the  decuriones  were  subject  to  heavy  burdens; 
not  compensated  by  the  honor  of  the  position,  which  led  many  to  endeavor  to  shun  the  office. 
The  municipal  system  declined  with  the  decline  of  the  empire,  yet  it  retained  vitality 
enough  to  be  afterwards  resuscitated  in  union  with  feudalism,  and  with  the  Saxon  insti- 
tutions of  Britain.  Some  cities  of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany  have  indeed  derived  their 
present,  magistracy  by  direct  succession  from  the  days  of  imperial  Home,  as  is  notably 
the  case  with  Cologne.  The  bishop,  being  a  shield  between  the  conquerors  and  the  con- 
quered, in  many  cases  discharged  the  duties  or  obtained  the  functions  of  the  def<  it*<>r 
civitatis.  To  the  north  of  the  Alps,  under  the  feudal  system,  he  became  officially  the 
civil  governor  of  the  city,  as  the  count  was  of  the  rural  district.  In  southern  Europe, 
where  feudalism  was  less  vigorous,  the  municipalities  retained  a  large  share  of  freedom 
and  self-government. 

Of  the  cities  of  the  middle  ages,  some  were  entirely  free;  they  had,  like  the  provincial 
towns  of  Italy  before  the  extension  of  the  Roman  conquests,  a  constitution  independent 
of  any  other  powers.  Venice,  Genoa,  Florence,  Hamburg,  and  Lubeck  all  stood  in 
this  position.  Next  in  dignity  were  the  free  imperial  cities  in  Germany,  which,  not 
being  comprehended  in  the  dominions  of  any  of  the  princes,  were  in  immediate  depend- 
ence on  the  empire.  Most  of  these  cities  rose  into  importance  in  the  13; h  c. ;  and  their 
liberties  and  privileges  were  fostered  by  the  Francouian  emperors,  to  afford  some  coun- 
terpoise to  the  growing  power  of  the  immediate  nobility.  Nuremberg  was  especially 
celebrated  for  its  stout  resistance  to  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  successful  war 
which  it  waged  with  the  Frauconian  nobility.  In  England  the  more  important  cities 
were  immediate  vassals  of  the  crown;  the  smaller  municipalities  sometimes  owned  a 
subject  superior,  sometimes  a  greater  municipality  for  their  overlord. 

Under  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  English  burghs  were  subject  to  the  rule  of  an  elective 
officer  called  the  "  po.rtreve,"  who  exercised  in  the  burgh  functions  similar  to  those  of  the 
shire-reve  in  the  shire.  The  Norman  conquerors  recognized  the  already  existing 
privileges  of  the  towns  by  granting  them  charters.  Instead  of  a  shire-reve,  a  viscount  was 
placed  by  the  king  over  each  shire,  and  a  bailiff  instead  of  the  former  elective  officer 
over  each  burgh.  In  the  larger  towns,  the  bailiff  was  allowed  to  assume  the  Norman 
appellation  of  mayor.  The  municipal  franchise  seems  to  have  been  vested  in  all  the  resi- 
dent and  trading  inhabitants,  who  shared  in  the  payment  of  the  local  taxes,  and  perform- 
ance of  local  duties.  Titles  to  freedom  were  also  recognized  on  the  grounds  of  birth, 
apprenticeship,  marriage,  and  sometimes  free  gift. 

In  all  the  larger  towns,  the  trading  population  came  to  be  divided  into  guilds  or  trad- 
ing companies,  through  membership  of  which  companies  admission  was  obtained  to  the 
franchise.  Eventually  the  whole  community  was  enrolled  in  one  or  other  of  the  guilds, 
each  of  which  had  its  property,  its  by-laws,  and  its  common  hall,  and  the  community 
elected  the  chief  officers.  It  was  on  the  wealthier  and  more  influential  inhabitants  that 
municipal  offices  were  generally  conferred;  and  the  practice  gradually  gained  ground  of 
these  functionaries  perpetuating  their  authority  without  appealing  to  the  popular  suff- 
rage. Contentions  and  disputes  arose  regarding  the  right  of  election,  and  eventiiailv  the 
crown  threw  the  weight  of  its  influence  into  the  scale  of  self-elective  ruling  bodies.'  As 
the  greater  municipalities  grew  in  strength,  we  find  their  right  recognized  to  appear  in 
parliament  by  means  of  representatives.  The  sheriffs  were  considered  to  have  a  discre- 
tionary power  to  determine  which  towns  should,  and  which  should  not  have  this 
privilege  of  representation.  The  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Tudor  and  Stuart  acquired 
the  habit  of  extending  the  right  of  parliamentary  representation  to  burghs  not  in  the 
enjoyment  of  it,  while  at  the  same  time,  by  granting  or  renewing  to  them  municipal 
charters,  they  modeled  the  constitution  of  these  burghs  to  a  self-elective  type,  and 
restricted  the  right  of  voting  in  the  choice  of  a  representative  to  the  governing  body. 
During  the  reign  of  William  III  ,  Anne,  and  the  earlier  Georges,  the  influence  of  the 
•crown  was  largely  employed  in  calling  new  municipal  corporations  into  existence,  with 
the  view  of  creating  additional  parliamentary  support  for  the  ministry  in  power.  The 
burghs  of  Scotland  had  a  history  much  like  that  of  the  burghs  of  England;  their  earlier 
•charters  were  mere  recognitions  of  already  existing  rights,  and  were  granted  to  the 
inhabitants  at  large.  In  the  course  of  the  14th  and  loth  centuries,  the  municipal  suffrage 
fell  gradually  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  restricted  bodies  of  men,  until  act  1469, 
c.  5,  gave  to  the  councils  the  right  of  appointing  their  successors,  the  old  and  new 
council  together  electing  the  office-bearers  of  the  corporation.  This  state  of  things  con- 
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tinned  till  1833,  not  without  much  complaint.  In  the  Scottish  burghs,  the  several  trades 
possessed  a  much  more  exclusive  monopoly  than  in  England.  Along  with  the  outcry 
for  parliamentary  reform  arose  an  outcry  for  municipal  reform;  and  a  separate  munici- 
pal rei'urm  act  putting  an  end  to  the  close  system  was  passed  for  each  part  of  the  empire. 
The  English  act  (5  and  0  William  IV.  c.  76).  entitled  "An  act  to  provide;  for  the 
regulation  of  municipal  corporations  in  England,"  conferred  the  franchise  on  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  property  within  the  burgh,  with  certain  qualifications  as 
to  property,  residence,  etc.  This  constituency  elected  the  councilors,  and  from 
tiie  body  of  the  councilors  the  mayor  and  aldermen  were  chosen.  Act  32  and 
83  Viet.  c.  55,  limited  the  requisite  period  of  residence  to  one  year's  occupation, 
and  the  ballot  was  introduced  by  35  and  36  Viet.  c.  33,  in  municipal  as  in  parliamentary 
elections.  Act  3  and  4  William  IV.  made  an  entire  change  in  the  mode  of  electing 
councils  in  Scottish  burghs  which  already  had  a  council,  and  conferred  councils  on 
burghs  which  had  none.  A  vote  was  given  to  every  one  who  had  resided  six  months  in 
the  burgh,  or  within  seven  of  miles  of  it,  and  possessed  the  requisite  qualification  to 
exercise  the  parliamentary  franchise:  a  property  qualification  similar  to  what  conferred 
the  parliamentary  franchise  being  required  in  burghs  that  did  not  send  or  contribute  to 
send  a  member  to  parliament.  The  municipal  elections  amendment  act  (Scotland)  1868, 
has  placed  the  municipal  franchise  in  the  hands  of  all  registered  voters  to  return  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  and  in  the  case  of  burghs  not  represented  in  parliament,  in  the  hands 
of  all  persons  possessing  similar  property  qualifications:  and  act  33  and  34  Viet.  c.  92 
has  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  municipal  register  in  burghs  not  represented  in 
parliament.  An  exemption,  under  3  and  4  William  IV.  c.  76,  of  nine  small  burghs  from 
the  operation  of  the  new  system  has  been  done  away  with.  Town-councilors  must  be 
electors  residing  in  or  carrying  on  business  in  the  burgh.  They  remain  in  otlice  three 
years,  and  elect  from  their 'number  the  provost  and  bailies.  The  English  act  of  William 
IV.  abolished  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  guilds,  but  these  monopolies  continued  in 
Scotland  till  1839,  when  they  were  swept  away  by  9  and  10  Viet.  c.  17.  The  Irish 
municipal  system,  which  had  been  imported  ready-made  from  England,  was  assimilated 
to  the  altered  English  system  by  3  and  4  Viet.  c.  108. 

MUNICIPALITY — MUNICIPAL  CORPORATION  (ante),  for  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  a  town  or  city.  .  Municipal  corporations,  in  the  United  States,  are  public  cor- 
porations established  by  law  for  political  purposes,  and  chiefly  to  exercise  local  and  sub- 
ordinate powers  of  legislation  for  the  town  or  district  incorporated.  The  corporation  is 
not  the  body  of  the  people,  nor  is  it  the  officers  collectively  considered,  but  rather  tl:at 
legal  entity  created  by  the  act  of  incorporation  and  limited  thereby.  Distinction  must 
be  made  between  a  municipal  corporation  proper  and  what  are  known  as  quasi  corpora- 
tions not  created  by  the  motion  of  the  people  of  the  district,  but  rather  as  territorial  or 
political  divisions  of  the  state,  such  as  counties,  and  the  peculiar  New  England  town- 
ships, which  are  examples  of  almost  pure  democracy.  The  laws  regulating  the  incor- 
poration of  English  towns  and  cities  have  little  application  to  municipal  corporations  in 
this  country.  Here  none  are  founded  on  common  law  or  royal  charter,  and  but  few  are 
based  upon  prescription.  It  may  be  said  that  they  exist  only  by  legislative  enactment, 
and  possess  no  powers  not  created  by  the  statute.  The  majority  of  municipal  corpora- 
tions are  created  by  charter  singly,  but  general  taws  of  incorporation  have  been  passed 
in  many  states,  as  Ohio,  Iowa,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  North 
Carolina.  When  the  incorporation  is  single  or  special,  the  charter  sets  out  that  the 
inhabitants  are  constituted  a  body  politic  with  such  a  name  and  style;  that  by  that 
name  they  may  have  perpetual  succession,  and  may  use  a  common  seal,  sue  and  be  sued, 
etc.  The  territorial  boundaries  are  defined  and  provision  made  as  to  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment— usually  by  a  council  made  up  of  aldermen  and  councilmen,  or  by  trustees — as 
*to  division  into  wards,  qualifications  of  voters,  powers  of  city  council  to  collect  debts 
and  lay  taxes,  etc.  General  laws  of  municipal  incorporation  as  in  the  states  above  men- 
tioned, usually  start  by  abolishing  all  special  charters  existing,  and  establish  general 
regulations  for  the  incorporation,  government,  and  regulation  of  municipal  corporations 
throughout  the  state.  Frequently  such  laiws  classify  the  towrns  to  be  incorporated  as 
regards  their  importance  into  cities  of  first  or  second  grade,  towns,  and  villages.  To 
become  operative  the  charter  granted  by  the  legislature  must  be  accepted  by  the  body  of 
citizens  to  be  incorporated.  Provisions  sometimes  exist  in  the  constitutions  of  the  states 
limiting  the  power  of  the  legislature  in  granting  powers  and  privileges  'to  towns  and 
cities. 

When  established,  the  municipal  corporation  is  not  beyond  the  power  of  the  legislature ; 
thus  it  has  been  held  that  the  latter  may  repeal  charter  provisions,  allowing  the  licensing 
of  liquor  dealers,  and  even  such  as  relate  to  police  regulations.  In  other  words,  the 
town  has  no  vested  right  in  its  charter  privileges,  and  they  may  always  be  altered  or 
revoked  with  the  important  exception  that  the  rights  of  existing  and  constitutional 
creditors  must  not  be  disregarded.  In  the  celebrated  Dartmouth  college  case  it  was 
strongly  intimated  from  the  bench  that  the  legislature  could  not  revoke  a  grant  to  munici- 
pal corporations  in  fee  simple.  But  the  legislature  has  general  control  over  public  prop- 
erty, and  may  authorize  a  railroad  to  occupy  the  streets  of  a  city,  without  payment 
therefor.  No  exact  form  of  words  is  necessary  to  give  force  to  the  charter,  and  the  cor- 
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porations  may  even  be  created  by  implication.  The  charter  may  be  amended  or 
repealed  by  either  general  or  special  law.  The  powers  given  to  the  municipality  are 
those  expressly  Mated  in  the  charter,  such  as  may  fairly  he  implied  therefrom,  and  such 
as  are  essential  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  body  is  crca!<  d.  Where 
the  eily  is  given  a  discretion  upon  any  point  it  is  not  for  the  courts  to  say  whether  .  ue'i! 
discretion  has  or  has  not  been  wisely  used.  Thus,  if  it  have  power  to  open  new  streets 
or  grade  old  ones  when  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  city,  the  question  of  necessity  is 
one  for  the  determination  of  its  own  governing  body.  It  lias  been  fully  decided  that 
faxes  and  public  funds  cannot  be  seized  under  execution  or  by  writ  of  garnishment. 
*S(///*  fiOfinli  x'tj, remit  It  .r. 

Among  the  leading  powers  of  a  municipal  corporation  are  the  rights  of  taxation,  of 
eminent  domain  appointing  officers,  enacting  ordinances,  and  instituting  actions. 
Many  special  powers  are  given  as  to  bomnving  money,  police  regulations,  wharves,  fer- 
ries, giving  aid  to  railroads,  entertaining  guests,  etc.  That  in  all  these  and  other  powers 
the  corporation  may  act  freely  when  there  is  special  enactment  in  the  charter  or  general 
law  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt.  But  how  far  may  I  hey  extend  their  operations  without 
such  authority  and  under  a- general  clause  empowering  them  to  act  for  the  general  trc'i- 
fare  of  the  chy?  The  power  to  become  indebted  is  often  specially  limited.  The  doc- 
trine that  cities  may  aid  railroads  by  the  purchase  of  bonds  or  otherwise  was  establish  d 
by  the  U.  S.  supreme  court  in  Olcott  vs.  tfu/pervieors  (1878),  on  the  ground  that  railroads 
are  publicijiin'f.  The  power  to  borrow  money  is  implied  when  necessary  to  the  end:  for 
which  the  corporation  exists.  It  seems  to  be  the  doctrine  that  the  corporate  existence 
can  cease  only  by  act  of  legislature,  that  is,  that  the  municipality  cannot  voluntarily 
surrender  its  privileges.  Amotion  is  the  removal  of  an  agent  or  officer  of  a  corporation 
before  his  term  is  expired,  and  must  be  for  cause,  which,  however,  may  be  for  other 
than  official  dereliction,  as  for  infamous  private  character.  The  city  government  may 
regulate  local  elections  so  as  to  preserve  purity  of  the  ballot  without  special  authority; 
special  tribunals  to  decide  contests  are  often  established  by  the  charter,  ami  courts  of 
law  may  inquire  into  the  proceedings  by  writs  of  quo  icarranto  or  nui/xl<innix,  unless  the 
legislature  has  denied  such  right,  As  to  legal  liability,  an  officer  improperly  removed 
may  bring  suit  for  damages  against  the  corporations;  but  the  city  or  town  cannot  have  an 
action  against  an  officer  or  agent for  damage  resulting  from  an  honest  mistake  on  his  part. 

Corporate  meetings  are  usually  provided  for  by  charter,  but  may  be  regulated  by  ordi- 
nance. In  the  peculiar  New  England  township  system  the  meeting  is  actually  an  assem- 
bly of  the  whole,  body  of  inhabitants;  though  even  there  in  large  cities  the-e  meetings 
are  necessarily  mere  formalities;  and  in  many  places  true  municipal  corporations  have 
control  over  the  same  territory.  Elsewhere  the  representative  system  prevails.  Notice 
of  time  and  place  of  meeting  should  be  given,  and  it  is  customary  to  stale  the  nature  of 
matters  to  be  discussed.  Ordinances  may  be  declared  void  by  the  legislature  if  oppres- 
sive or  in  restraint  (not  regulation)  of  trade.  Of  course,  if  power  to  enact  law  is  given 
power  to  punish  is  implied,  usually  by  fine;  and  it  has  been  held  that  there  is  no  pov 
of  imprisonment  except  by  statutory  provision;  yet  the  power  of  appeal  from  a  munici- 
pal to  a  higher  court  has  been  held  to  satisfy  the  constitutional  right  of  the  citizen  to  a 
trial  before  a  jury.  Strangers  are  bound  by  local  ordinances. 

The  powers  of  the  municipality  under  a  "  general  welfare"  clause  are  to  be  interpreted 
very  liberally  when  the  health,  peace,  or  safety  of  a  city  are  at  stake.  Contracts  maybe 
entered  into  under  the  express  or  implied  authority  of  the  statute.  Parties  contracting 
with  a  public  corporation  are  bound  to  find  out  the  true  powers  of  the  latter,  and 
the  scope  of  an  agent's  authority;  but  an  unalhorized  contract  may  be  accepted  by  rati- 
fication. Payment  is  usually  by  warrant  on  the  treasurer,  and  if,  after  being  cashed  by 
the  latter,  the  warrant  is  again  put  on  the  market,  even  though  by  a  regular  officer 
of  the  city,  it  is  worthless,  though  in  the  handA  of  an  innocent  third  party.  Municipal 
corporations  have  large  powers  as  to  acquiring  and  disposing  of  property;  conveyance 
must  be  under  corporate  name  and  seal,  a  vote  in  council  not  passing  title.  As  to  the 
right  of  eminent  domain,  most  important  questions  have  arisen,  and  the  lines  of  power 
are  not  yet  clearly  drawn.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  private 
property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use  except  upon  just  compensation,  but  mani- 
festly the  raising  of  taxes  and  the  destruction  of  property  under  necessary  police  powers 
do  not  come  under  this  head.  The  rule  is  that  the  purpose  for  which  properly  is  taken 
must  be  useful,  as  in  water-works,  sewers,  etc.,  and  not  merely  ornamental.  But  pub- 
lic parks  have  been  held  necessary  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  a  city,  and  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  has  been  allowed.  Proper  notice  must  be  given.  Unjust  assess- 
ment of  damages  may  be  brought  before  a  court  by  writ  of  cerliomri.  The  damages  are 
usually  ;;sse-s'd  by  commissioners-,  in  New  York  by  "a  jury,  or  not  less  than  three 
commissioners  appointed  by  a  court  of  record."  It  has  been  held  that  the  power  of 
legislatures  to  place  railroads  in  public  streets  may  be  delegated  to  municipal  authori- 
ties. In  assessment  for  street  improvements  it  is  very  common  to  cquali/.e  the  benefits 
and  damages  done  to  property  holders,  paying  Compensation  to  some  and  assessing 
others.  The  privileges  both  as  to  eminent  domain  and  taxation  which  have  been 
granted  by  legislature  to  large  cities  have'  been  dangerously  great,  and  nowhere  more  so 
than  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  such  cities  the  interests'involved  are  so  immense  and 
the  danger  of  corruption  so  great,  that  there  is  a  growing  desire  to  restrain  the  power 
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of  the  legislature  by  constitutional  provisions.  Officers  and  agents  of  the  municipal 
corporation  may  be  proceeded  against  under  writs  of  iiiandtunua  if  they  neglect  their 
duties,  or  quo  icarratito  if  they  exceed  or  usurp  powers.  As  to  torts,  the  corporation  is 
not  liable  when  it  uses  iis  discretionary  powers  in  good  faith,  or  if  it  fail  to  secure  per- 
fect execution  of  its  by-laws,  or  for  damage  by  riotous  mobs.  But  where  there  has  been 
absolute  malfeasance  or  neglect  to  perform  duties,  a  suit  lies,  even  though  liability  is 
not  specified  in  the  charter.  Municipal  corporations  are  not  insurers  against  accident, 
but  are  liable  for  neglect,  as  in  defective  and  unsafe  streets,  yet  it  has  been  held  that  iu 
New  England  towns  there  exists  no  such  liability,  unless  there  be  special  enactment. 
Where  a  private  individual  was  injured  by  the  negligence  of  a  contractor  employed  by 
the  corporation,  the  latter  was  held  liable.  But  it  is  supposed  that  either  notice  of  the 
defect  or  danger  must  be  given  to  the  city,  or  else  the  circumstances  must  be  such  as  to 
imply  knowledge  of  the  facts  by  the  party  concerned. 

BEIT  NIMENT-HOUSE,  a  strong  fire-proof  apartment  or  building  suited  to  contain 
archives,  papers,  and  other  valuables. 

MUN'JEET  (Rnbia  cord/folia  or  munjistu),  a  species  of  madder  (q.v.),  of  which  the  root 
yields  an  excellent  red  dye.  The  plant  differs  from  the  common  madder  in  its  more 
distinctly  quadrangular  stem,  its  cordate-oblong  leaves  commonly  in  fours,  and  its  red 
berries.  It  is  a  native  of  India,  China,  Japan,  Central  Asia,  and  Siberia.  The  root  has 
long  been  used  in  India  as  affording  a  red  dye;  and  is  now  au  article  of  export  to  Europe, 
as  a  substitute  for  madder. 

MUXK,  SALOMON,  b.  1805,  iu  Glogau,  in  Silesia,  of  Jewish  parents;  studied  at 
Bonn  and  Heidelberg,  and  at  Paris  under  Sacy  and  Chizy;  went  to  Oxford  in  1835,  in 
search  of  the  Arabic  original  of  maimonides;  and  iu  1840  was  made  custodian  of  the 
oriental  manuscripts  in  the  Bibliotheque  dc  Paris.  He  accompanied  Monteliore  and 
Cremieux  to  Egypt,  bringing  back  many  valuable  manuscripts.  He  gave  up  his  position 
in  the  library  in  1850  on  account  of  weakness  in  the  eyes.  He  wrote  Arabic  and  Hebrew 
critical  books  from  1S>:3  to  1852,  publishing  his  Ptulosopliy  and  P hilosophical  Works  of 
the  Jews,  in  German,  iu  1853. 

MUNKACS',  a  market  t.  of  Hungary,  situated  on  an  affluent  of  the  Tlieiss,  178  m.  n.e. 
of  Pesth.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  arti/ans.  and  the  chief  production  is  hosiery. 
There  are  also  alum  manufactories,  saltpeter-works,  and  in  the  vicinity,  iron-works  and 
mines  of  rock-crystal,  called  Hungarian  diamonds.  A  short  distance  e.  from  the  town 
is  the  fortress  (founded  in  1359)  of  Monkacs.  built  upon  an  isolated  height,  which, 
although  small  and  in.-ignificaut-looking,  yet,  from  its  strong  walls  and  advantageous 
position,  has  for  the  last  few  centuries,  withstood  many  a  seige.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  it  has  been  used  as  a  state-prison.  Pop.  '69,  8,602. 

MUNKACSY,  MIIIALY,  b.  at  Muukacs,  Hungary,  studied  art  with  Kuaus,  and  Avas 
a  medalist  of  the  Paris  salon  of  1870  and  1874.  Among  his  works  are  the  "  Story  of  the 
Hunt;1'  the  "Mont  de  Piete;"  the  "Night  Prowlers;'7  and  that  by  which  he  is'known 
iuthe  United  States,  "Milton  dictating  to  his  daughters;"  which  is  in  the  Lenox  library, 
NevV  York. 

Ml'N'RO,  ALEXANDER,  1827-71,  b.  England;  a  sculptor,  whose  statues  of  "Hippo- 
crates," "Davy,"  and  "Galileo,"  are  in  the  Oxford  museum.  His  principal  works  were 
the  statue  of  James  Watt,  at  Birmingham,  and  of  queen  Mary  in  Westminster  hall.  His 
portraits  in  bass-relief  were  fine.  All  his  productions  show  masterly  grace  and  elegance. 
He  died  in  France. 

MUNROE,  Sir  TIIOJIAS,  1760-1827,  b.  in  Glasgow;  emigrated  to  India  when  about  20 
years  old,  and  became  an  officer  of  the  army  employed  by  the  East  India  company.  By 
valuable  service  in  many  campaigns,  he  rose  to  the"  rank  of  maj.gen.,  and  in  1819  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  city  of  Madras,  and  soon  after  knighted. 

ML'XSEES,  MINSIS,  or  MOXSEYS,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians,  who  resided  on 
the  upper  Delaware  ana  Minis-ink  rivers.  In  1663  they  joined  the  Esopus  tribe  in  an 
atta;:k  upon  a  Dutch  fort  for  Avhich  act  they  wore  punished  by  gen.  Krieger.  They  laid 
claim  to  the  territory  extending  from  the  Minisink  to  the  Hudson,  the  head  Avaters  of  the 
Delaware  and  the  Susquehanna,  and  s.  to  the  Lehigh  and  Concwago.  Early  in  the  18th 
c.,  settlers  b -gan  to  encroach -upon  their  lands  and  drove  them  back  to  the  Susquchanna. 
In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Moravians  to  Avin  them,  they  moved  w.  through  the  Iroquois 
and  joined  the  French  at  Niagara.  Sir  William  Johnson,  with  some  difficulty,  managed 
to  gain  them  over  to  the  side  of  the  English.  After  the  fall  of  the  French,  some  of  them 
joined  the  Moravians,  but  during  the  revolutionary  Avar,  most  of  the  tribe  under  capt. 
Pipes  withdrew  to  Sandusky  and  fought  for  the  British.  Even  after  the  war  they  remained 
hosiik;,  and  were  not  reduced  to  terms  until  1805.  In  1.COS  a  portion  of  the  tribe  settled 
on  Miami  land  at  White  river.  Later  they  joined  the  Stockbridge  Indians  near  Green 
bay.  In  1839  they  were  removed  to  Kansas.  The  tribe  is  DOW  nearly  extinct.  Their 
language  was  a  dialect  of  the  Algonquin  and  similar  to  that  of  the  Delaware's. 

MUNSELL,  JOEL,  b.  Mass.,  1808;  removed  to  Albany,  N.  Y.  in  1827,  and  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  printer,  journalist,  and  author.  In  1828  he  was  the  editor  of  the 
Albany  Minerva,  and  New  York  State  Mechanic.  He  published  Annals  of  Albany,  10  vols: 
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!r>»x  »n  tJie  ITlx'tyry  of  Albany,  4  vols. ;  Kcery-Day  Book  of  ITixtory  and  Chronology; 
Chr<iii'>vnji/  of  J'ltjH'i-  and  Pa-jit •r-tnnkiny.  His  collection  of  works  on  printing  is  the 
largest  ever  made  in  America,  and  part  of  it  has  been  purchased  for  the  ^s'ew  York  state 
library. 

MUNSOX,  /Kxi-: AS,  1734-1826,  b.  Conn.;  educated  at  Yale,  and  studied  theology, 
lie  was  chaplain  in  a  colonial  regiment  during  the  French  war,  after  which  he  studied 
medicine,  and  began  to  practice  in  1756.  He  settled  at  Is'ew  Haven  in  1700,  and  attained 
a  high  rank  in  his  profession  there.  He  was  president  of  the  state  medical  society,  and 
a  professor  in  the  Yale  medical  school  from  its  foundation. 

MUNSTER,  the  largest  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland,  occupies  the  s.w.,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  n.  by  Connaught,  on  the  e.  by  Leinster,  and  on  the  w.  and  s.  by  the 
Atlantic.  It  contains  the  six  counties  of  Clare,  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  Tipperary,  and 
"\Vaterford,  and  the  country  is  described  under  these  heads.  Area,  0,064,579  statute  acres. 
The  population  of  the  province,  which  in  1841  was  higher  than  that  of  any  of  the  other 
provinces,  was  shown  to  be,  in  1871,  1,393,485,  or  439", 743  less  than  that  of  Ulster,  now 
the  most  populous  of  the  provinces. 

MUNSTEE,  chief  t.  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  as  well  as  capital  of  all  West- 
phalia, is  situated  in  51°  55'  u.  hit.,  and  T"  40'  e.  long.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Aa  with 
the  Minister  canal,  65  m.  u.e.  of  Diisseldorf.  The  pop.  in  1871  was 24,815;  in  1875,  35,- 
535.  Minister,  which  is  a  bishopric,  and  the  seat  of  a  military  council,  a  high  court  of 
appeal,  and  oilier  governmental  tribunals,  is  orieof  Ihe  handsomest  towns  of  Westphalia, 
retaining  numerous  remains  of  medieval  architecture,  whose  quaint  picturesqueness  is 
enhanced  by  the  numerous  trees  and  shady  allees,  by  which  the  squares  and  streets  arc 
ornamented.  Among  its  14  churches,  of  which  the  majority  are  Catholic,  the  most 
noteworthy  are  the  cathedral,  built  between  the  13th  and  15th  centuries,  and  despoiled 
of  all  its  internal  decorations  by  the  Anabaptists;  Our  Lady's  church,  with  its  noble 
tower;  the  splendid  Gothic  church  of  St.  Lambert,  in  the  market-place,  finished  in  the 
13th  c.,  on  the  tower  of  which  may  still  be  seen  the  three  iron  cages  in  which  the  bodies 
of  the  Anabaptist  leaders.  John  of  Leydcn,  Knipperdolling,  and  Krechting,  were  sus- 
pended, after  they  had  suffered  the  most  horrible  martyrdom;  and  the  church  dedicated 
to  St.  Ludgerus,  the  first  bishop  of  Minister,  with  its  singular  round  tower,  surmounted 
by  an  octagonal  lantern.  The  Gothic  town-hall  possesses  historical  interest  in  being  the 
spot  at  which,  in  1648,  the  peace  of  Westphalia  was  signed  in  a  large  hall,  which  has 
lately  been  restored,  and  which  contains  portraits  of  all  the  ambassadors  who  were 
parties  to  the  treaty.  The  palace,  built  in  1767,  is  surrounded  by  tine  pleasure-grounds, 
including  horticultural  and  botanical  gardens,  connected  with  the  academy;  and  these, 
with  the  ramparts,  which,  since  the  Seven  Years'  war,  have  been  converted  into  public 
walks,  form  a  great  attraction  to  the  city.  Munster  is  well  provided  with  institutions 
of  charity  and  benevolence.  The  old  Catholic  university  of  Munster  was  dismembered 
in  1818,  and  its  funds  apportioned  to  other  educational  establishments;  and  the  present 
academy,  which  comprises  a  Catholic  theological  and  a  philosopliic.il  faculty,  is  now  the 
principal  school.  It  has  a  library  of  50,000  volumes,  a  natural  history  museum,  and 
various  collections  of  art  and  antiquity  connected  with  it.  Munster  has  one  gymnasium, 
a  normal  school  for  female  teachers,  and  a  number  of  town  schools.  The  industrial 
products  of  Munster  include  leather,  woolen  fabrics,  thread,  starch,  and  sugar,  besides 
which  there  are  good  carriage  manufactories,  breweries,  and  distilleries.  The  trade  is 
limited  to  the  produce  of  the  country,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  noted  Wcstphalian 
ham  and  sausages. 

Munster  was  known  under  the  name  of  Mimigardevorde  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
who,  in7!)l,  appointed  it  as  the  see  of  the  new  bishop  of  the  Saxons,  at  St.  Ludgerus. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  llth  c.,  a  monastery  was  founded  on  the  spot,  which  in  course 
of  time  derived  its  present  name  from  its  vicinity  to  the  minster,  or  monastery.  In  the 
12th  c.,  the  bishopric  was  elevated  into  a  principality  of  the  empire.  In  the  13th  c.,  the 
city  was  incorporated  in  the  Hanseatic  league:  and  in  1532  it  declared  its  adhesion  to  the 
reformed  faith,  notwithstanding  the  violent  opposition  of  the  chapter.  During  the  years 
1585  and  1536,  Munster  was  the  scene  of  the  violent  politico-religious  movement  of  the 
Anabaptists,  when  the  excesses  of  these  pretended  reformers  worked  a  violent  reaction  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  which  had  the  effect  of  restoring  the  prestige  of  the  episcopal 
power;  and  although  the  citizens  occasionally  made  good  their,  attempted  acts  ()f 
opposition  to  their  spiritual  rulers,  they  were  finally  reduced  to  submission  under  bishop 
Christopher  Bernhard  of  St.  Gall,  who  having,  in  IfiGi,  built  a  strong  citadel  within  the 
city,  transferred  the  episcopal  place  of  residence  thither  from  Koesfeld,  where  it  had 
been  established  by  earlier  bishops.  In  the  Seven  Years'  war,  Munster  was  repeatedly 
besieged  and  taken  by  both  the  belligerent  parties.  The  bishopric  of  Munster,  which 
since  1719  had  been  merged  in  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne,  although  it  retained  a 
special  form  of  government,  was  secularized  in  1803,  and  divided  among  various  royal 
houses;  but  subsequently  shared  in  the  common  fate  of  other  German  provinces,  and 
was  for  a  time  incorporated  with  France.  The  congress  of  Vienna  gave  the  greater  part 
of  the  principality  to  Prussia,  a  small  portion  being  apportioned  to  the  house  of  Olden- 
burg, while  Hanover  acquired  possession  of  the  Munster  territories  of  the  mediatized 
dukes  of  Aremberg. 
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MUXTAXER',  RAMON',  1265-1340,  b.  Spain.  His  native  town  having  been  burnt  by 
the  French  in  12S5,  he  became  a  wandering  soldier  and  minstrel,  and  for  30  years  led 
an  adventurous  and  eventful  life.  Returning  to  Catalonia,  he  began  in  1325  to  write 
the  history  of  the  princes  of  Aragon  from  the  time  of  James  the  conqueror  until  the 
coronation  of  Alfonso  IV.  This  chronicle  of  great  events,  of  which  he  was  the  eyc- 
witne.-s,  is  valuable  as  a  history  of  his  time  and  is  remarkable  for  its  accuracy,  naivete, 
epic  beauty  and  grace.  It  remained  in  manuscript  until  the  middle  of  the  16lh  century. 
The  two  most  ancient  editions  of  the  original  are  at  Valencia  and  Barcelona.  The 
former  is  entitled  Chronu-n  <>  l)<xrrii>ci<>  de!*jit*  t  /i«z<tnft  >/<••:  dd  itidi/t  li<  i/  Jinn  ,ln<r,nt.  It 
has  been  translated  into  German  anil  French,  and  Lanz  at  Stuttgart  published  an  edition 
of  the  original  in  1844. 

MUXTER,  FIUEDRICH,  1761-1830,  b.  Germany;  educated  at  Copenhagen  and  Gi'.t- 
tingen,  where  he  .studied  theology  and  archicology.  He  afterwards  continued  his  aix  h;e- 
ological  researches  in  Italy,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Danish  government.  In  1790  he 
became  professor  of  theology  in  tiie  university  of  Copenhagen,  and  in  1808  bbhop  of 
Zealand,  lie  edited  the  Coptic  translation  of  Daniel,  and  the  statutes  of  the  Templars, 
and  wrote  works  oa  the  history  of  Christianity  in  Denmark,  on  the  inscriptions  at  Per- 
sepolis,  and  on  the  religion  of  the  Carthaginians. 

MTJNTJAK,  Ctrrus  muntjac,  Cerent"*  cnr/,:  units,  or  Stylocerus  mitntjac,  a  species  of 
deer,  abundant  in  Java,  Sumatra,  and  other  islands  of  the  same  region.  It  is  about  one- 
lit'th  larger  than  the  roebuck,  which  it  considerably  resembles  in  form.  The  horns  are 
remarkaule,  as  there  springs  from  the  common  bas'e  of  each  an  additional  horn,  which 
is  about  14  in.  in  length;  the  principal  horn,  which  is  simple,  curved,  arid  pointed, 
being  about  o  in.  in  length.  The  female  has  no  horns.  The  male  has  large  canine 
teeth  or  tusks,  which  also  are  wanting  in  the  female.  Allied  species  are  found  in  India 
and  China. 

MUNZER,  THOMAS,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Anabaptists  (q.v.),  was  b.  at  Stolberg.  in 
the  liar/,  look  his  degree  at  Wittenberg  as  master  of  arts,  and  for  some  time  preached 
the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  in  Zwickau  and  other  places.  Ere  long,  however,  he 
adopted  mystic  views,  and  declaimed  against  what  he  called  the  "servile,  literal,  and  half" 
m<  asures  of  the  reformers,  requiring  a  radical  reformation  both  in  church  and  state 
according  to  bis  "inward  light."  He  proclaimed  an  entire  community  of  goods,  and 
incitid  tin-  populace  to  plunder  the  houses  of  the  wealthy.  Mflhlhausen  fell  for  a  time 
under  his  sway  and  that  of  another  fanatic  named  Pfeifer,  who  joined  him.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  peasant  war,  and  inflamed  the  spirits  of  the  insurgents  by  the 
wildest  >].; .  eelies  and  songs;  but  they  were  utterly  defeated  on  May  15,  152.),  after  a 
severe  conflict  at  Frankenhausen,  by  the  elector  John  and  duke  George  of  Saxony,  the 
laudiiTave  of  IIe->e,  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick.  Miinzer  fled,  but  was  taken  and 
carried  to  Muhlhausan,  where  he  was  beheaded  along  with  Piiifer  and  a  number  of 
others.  He  showed  no  dignity  or  courage  in  the  closing  scenes  of  his  life.  See  Strobel's 
J,d,<  n  Schriftt  n,  i.tud  Lthnu  Thorn.  J/i'/>zt r'»  (Xiirnb.  1795):  Seidemann's  Thorn.  Milmer 
(Dresd.  and  Leips.  1842);  and  Heiurich  Leo  in  the  Evangelische  Kirchenzeituny  (Berl. 
1856). 

MUX'ZTXGER,  WERNER,  b.  Switzerland,  1832;  educated  at  Bern,  Munich,  and 
Paris.  In  I8o2  he  entered  into  business  in  Egypt,  but  soon  after  went  on  an  exploring 
expedition  southward  in  Africa,  and  was  ftteent  for  about  6  years.  He  was  attached  to 
the  expedition  of  Heugiin  in  1861,  but  quitted  it  when  it  reached  n.  Abyssinia,  and  in 
eomp'inv  with  Kinzf'lhach  explored  an  unknown  territory,  and  determined  the  course 
of  the  river  Ga«h.  Inl8G2  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  German  exploring  expedition, 
succeeding  Heugiin,  and  he  endeavored  to  penetrate  to  "\Vaday.  but  was  unable  to  go 
farther  than  Kordofan.  In  1864  he  was  appointed  British  consul  at  Massowah.  and  in 
the  Anglo-Abyssinian  war  he  acted  as  a  guide  to  the  English  forces,  after  whose  with- 
drawal'he  remained  at  Massowah  as  consul  in  the  French  service.  In  1869,  while  on 
another  exploring  expedition  to  n.  Abyssinia,  he  was  attacked  by  an  assassin  and  danger- 
ously wounded.  '  In  1870  he  made  a  journey  to  s.e.  Arabia,  and  was  appointed  governor 
of  Massowah;  and  the  next  year  he  went  o"n  a  new  expedition  into  the  country  n.  of  the 
Bogos.  Besides  many  contributions  to  geographical  periodicals  and  the  proceedings 
of  geographical  societies,  he  has  published:  Customs  and  Laws  of  Hit,  Boyos,  1869;  Etist 
African  Studies,  1864;  The  German  Expedition  into  East  Africa,  1865;  and  a  Dictionary 
of  the  Tif/re  Lar>f;^nf/e. 

MUOTTA  VALLEY,  a  lofty  and  secluded  valley  in  the  canton  of  Schwytx,  Switzer- 
land, through  which  the  Muotta  river  flows  down  to  lake  Lucerne.  Its  chief  place  is 
the  village  of  Muotta,  4  m.  e.s.e.  of  Schwytz.  Pop.  1,759. 

Mr  RAD  V.  (MiaiEMET  MURAD  EFFENDI),  Sultan  of  Turkey,  b.  Turkey,  1840;  son 
of  Abdul-Medjid,  late  sultan  of  Turkey.  On  May  30,  1876,  the" sultan  Abdul-Aziz  was 
deposed  from  his  throne:  and  on  the  same  day  Murad  was  visited  by  a  high  dignitary 
of  the  state  and  informed  that  he  was  to  become  sultan,  whereupon  he  proceeded  to  the 
great  hall  of  the  Seraskierat  and  was  duly  installed.  Soon  after  his  accession  lie  dis- 
covered his  total  incapacity  to  condxict  the  government  in  the  face  of  the  difficulties  by 
which  it  was  surrounded.  "  He  became  subject  to  fits  of  melancholia  and  lethargy,  from 
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which  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  rouse  him.  An  eminent  physician  was  sent  for  to 
Vicuna,  \vlio,  alter  an  examination,  pronounced  his  patient  unfitted  by  the-  nature  of  his 
malady  for  the  conduct  of  the  difficult  and  delicate  duties  of  his  position.  Upon  the 
advice  of  ihi'  physician  in  question,  the  ministerial  council,  after  referring  the  law  ques- 
tions of  tin-  case  to  the  sheikh  ul-L-lain,  decided  upon  his  deposition,' which  was  accord- 
ingly effected  on  Aug.  iJl,  1870.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  younger  brother,  Abdul- Humid, 
who  continues  at  this  dale  (1881)  to  occupy  the  Turkish  throne. 

MUE7S  NA,  a  genus  of  malacopterous  fishes,  of  those  to  which  the  name  eel  is  com- 
monly given,  the  whole  of  the  eels  being  sometimes  included  in  the  family  muwnulce. 
Sec  KKI,.  The  true  'niunt n«>  have  no  lins  except  the  dorsal  and  anal,  which  are  low 
and  fleshy.  They  have  one  row  of  sharp  teeth  in  each  jaw.  The  head  is  very  large,  and 
the  jaws  are  moved  with  great  power.  The  muraena  of  the  Romans,  or  MUUUY  (M. 
fi<-'>->in),  abounds  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  sometimes  of  large  size,  four  fee*,  or  more 
in  length,  golden  yellow  in  front  and  purple  towards  the  tail,  beautifully  banded  and 
mottled.  It  is  much  thicker  in  proportion  to  its  length  than  any  of  the  fresh-water  eels. 
Its  flesh  is  white  and  highly  esteemed.  It  prefers  salt  water,  but  can  accommodate  itself 
to  a  fresh-water  pond.  The  ancient  Romans  kept  and  fed  it  in  vivaria.  The  story  of 
Yedius  Poflio  feeding  hismuramas  with  offending  slaves  is  well  known,  This  ruuraeua 
has  been  caught  on  the  British  shores,  but  very  rarely. 

Allied  to  the  genus  nmroena  is  the  genus  sidcra,  found  in  the  Pacific. 

MUR.E  NIDvE.     See  EEL,  ante. 

MURAL  CIRCLE,  an  astronomical  instrument  for  taking  declinations;  consisting  of 
a  large  circle  built  against  the  wall  (whence  its  name),  movable  on  its  axis  iu  the  plane 
of  the  meridian,  and  with  a  telescope  attached,  also  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  which 
turns  about  an  axis.  The  circle  is  graduated,  the  whole  instrument  counterweighted  aud 
furnished  with  an  illuminating  apparatus  for  night  readings.  Readings  are  made  accu- 
rate by  set-screws  and  microscopic  micrometers.  The  plane  of  the  limb  and  the  optical 
axis  of  the  telescope  are  made  parallel  to  the  meridian  by  leveling  and  sweeping  seiew-j, 
and  the  cross  lines  of  the  eye-piece  should  follow  a  star  near  the  equator  their  whole 
length.  The  instrument  being  rectified,  the  height  of  a  star  above  the  horizon  is 
measured  by  a  cup  of  mercury/;  the  star  is  observed  directly  and  then  by  reflexion,  the 
half  sum  of  the  readings  being  the  correct  angle.  The  co-latitude  of  the  place  is  obtained 
as  with  the  theodolite.  As  the  tube  is  movable  about  the  circle,  reading  should  a!  \vays 
be  checked  by  reiteration ;  with  more  than  one  limb  of  the  circle. 

MURAL  CROWN,  in  heraldry,  a  crown  in  the  form  of  the  top  of  a  circular  tower, 
masoned  and  embattled.  It  is  meant  to  represent  the  crown  which  was  given  by  the 
Romans  as  a  mark  of  distinction  to  the  soldier  who  first  mounted  the  walls  of  a  besieged 
town,  and  fixed  there  the  standard  of  the  army.  A  mural  crown  supporting  the  crest, 
in  place  of  a  wreath,  occurs  in  the  achievements  of  several  of  the  English  nobility,  and 
in  various  grants  of  arms  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  to  officers  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  war.  Viscount  Beresford,  in  consequence  of  his 
gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Albuera,  obtained  as  crest,  issuing  out  of  a  mural  crown,  a 
dragon's  head  with  its  neck  pierced  through  by  a  broken  spear,  the  head  of  the  spear, 
point,  downwards,  being  held  in  the  mouth  of  the  dragon. 

MURAT,  JOACHIM,  king  of  Naples,  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  at  La  Bastide-For- 
tuniere,  near  Cahors,  in  France,  and  was  born  there  March  25,  1767  or  1768.  He  was  at 
first  intended  for  the  priesthood,  and  actually  commenced  the  study  of  theology  and 
canon  law  at  Toulouse,  but  entered  the  army,  and  being  threatened  with  punishment  for 
insubordination,  deserted,  and  after  spending  some  time  at  home,  proceeded  to  Paris, 
where,  it  is  said,  he  was  for  some  time  a  waiter  at  a  cafe,  but  soon  obtained  admission 
into  the  constitutional  guard  of  Louis  XVI.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  h 
made  a  sub-lieut.  in  a  cavalry  regiment.  His  gallantry  and  his  extreme  republicanism 
soon  won  him  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  attached  himself  closely  to  Bonaparte,  under 
whom  he  served  in  Italy  and  in  Egypt,  signalizing  himself  in  many  battles;  rose  to  the 
rank  of  gen,,  of  division  (1799);  returned  with  Bonaparte  to  France;  and  rendered  him 
most  important  assistance  on  the  18th  Brumaire.  by  dispersing  the  council  of  five  hundred 
at  St.  Cloud.  Bonaparte  now  intrusted  him  with  the  command  of  the  consular  guard, 
and  gave  him  his  youngest  sister,  Caroline,  in  marriage.  Murat  commanded  the  cavalry 
at  Marcngo,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
French  empire,  he  was  loaded  with  honors.  He  continued  to  command  the  cavalry  in 
the  armies  led  by  the  emperor,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  victory  at  Austerlitz. 
and  to  many  other  victories.  In  1806  the  newly-elected  grand  duchy-of  Berg  (q.v.)  was 
bestowed  upon  him.  On  Aug.  1,  1808,  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  by 
the  style  of  Joachim  I.  Napoleon.  He  took  possession  of  Naples,  but  the  Bourbons, 
through  the  support  of  Britain,  retained  Sicily. 

Murat  possessed  the  qualities  requisite  for  a  gen.  of  cavalry  rather  than  those  of  a  king. 
He  was  very  deficient  in  political  skill  and  energy ;  but  by  the  moderation  of  his  government, 
he  won  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.  Even  his  love  of  pomp  and  show,  and  the  theatrical 
splendor  of  his  equipment,  which  were  a  subject  of  mirth  in  France  and  Germany, 
mther  gratified  the  Neapolitans.  He  endured  with  difficulty^the  yoke  of  Napoleon, 
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which  left  him  little  but  the  outward  show  of  royalty.  Iti  the  expedition  against  Russia, 
he  commanded  the  whole  cavalry,  but  on  its  failure,  he  returned  to  Naples,  anxious  and 
discontented.  He  joined  the  French  army  again  in  1813,  but  after  the  battle  of  Leipzig, 
withdrew  to  his  own  dominions,  determined  on  breaking  the  French  fetters  with  which 
he  was  bound.  He  concluded  a  treaty  with  Austria,  and  a  truce  with  the  British  admiral, 
and  promised  the  allies  an  auxiliary  corps.  He  hesitated,  however,  even  after  his  new- 
course  seemed  to  have  been  decisively  adopted;  and  finding  his  position  insecure  after 
Napoleon's  overthrow,  h<?  entered  iulo  private  communications  with  him  at  Elba.  On 
the  emperor's  return  to  France,  Murat  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  40,000 
men,  and  commenced  a  hasty  war  against  Austria.  He  was  defeated  at  Ferrara,  April 
12,  1815,  and  again  at  Tolemino,  May  2.  With  a  few  horsemen  he  fled  to  Naples,  where 
all  was  insurrection  and  commotion;  thence  to  the  island  of  Ischia,  and  found  his  way 
to  France,  whilst  his  wife  and  children  took  refuge  in  the  British  fleet.  After  Napoleon's 
final  overthrow,  he  found  refuge  in  Corsica,  from  which  he  proceeded  in  a  foolhardy 
manner  with  a  few  followers  to  the  coast  of  Naples,  and  proclaimed  himself  king  and 
liberator,  but  was  presently  taken  prisoner,  and  after  trial  by  a  court-martial,  was  shot 
in  a  hall  of  the  castle  of  Pizzo,  Oct.  13,  1815.  See  Leonard  Gallais,  Histoire  de  Joachim 
M/trat  (, Paris,  Lb'JS),  and  Coletta,  Histoire  d<x  Six  derniers  mois  de  la  Vie  de  Joachim  Murat 
(Paris,  1821).  His  widow7  assumed  the  title  of  countess  of  Lipona,  and  resided  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Trieste,  where  she  died  in  1839.  His  two  sous  went  to  the  United 
States,  where  the  elder,  NAPOLEON  ACHILLE  MURAT,  settled  in  Florida,  and  published 
a  number  of  works  on  the  constitution  and  polities  of  his  adopted  country.  He  died 
April  15,  1847.  The  younger,  NAPOLEON  LUCIEN  CHARLES,  married  an  American  lady 
in  1827,  but  suffered  several  reverses  in  fortune,  and  madame  Murat  was  obliged  to  open 
a  boarding-school  for  the  support  of  herself  and  her  husband.  Twice  he  attempted  to 
return  to  France  secretly  (in  1837  and  1844),  but  failed  on  both  occasions.  The  revolu- 
tion of  1848,  however,  opened  the  country  to  him.  He  attached  himself  closely  to  prince 
Louis  Napoleon;  and  was  in  1849  French  ambassador  extraordinary  at  Turin.  In  1852 
he  was  made  a  senator;  and  in  1853  he  received  the  title  of  prince.  The  Italian  revolu- 
tion appeared  to  present  some  chances  for  him,  but  nothing  came  of  these.  He  was 
made  prisoner  by  the  Germans  at  Metz  in  1870. 

MURATOKI,  LUDOVICO  ANTONIO,  a  celebrated  antiquary  and  historian,  was  born  at 
Vignola,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  Oct.  21,  1672.  From  a  very  early  period,  his  predilection 
for  historical  and  literary  pursuits  began  to  manifest  itself;  and,  having  entered  into  holy 
orders,  without,  however,  accepting  any  ecclesiastical  office,  his  life  was  devoted  partly 
to  the  literature  of  his  profession,  but  mainly  to  researches  in  history,  both  sacred  and 
profane,  especially  the  history  of  his  native  country.  In  his  22d  year,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  librarians  of  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  a  post  which  has  since  received 
equal  celebrity  from  a  successor  not  unworthy  of  the  fame  of  Murat,  the  illustrious 
Angelo  Mai  (q.v.).  Here  he  gave  to  the  world  his  first  publication,  a  collection  of 
iuedited  Greek  and  Latin  fragments,  under  the  titles  of  Anecdota  Gr<eca  and  Anecdota 
Littina.  But  his  most  import  labors  were  reserved  for  the  capital  of  his  native  duchy, 
whither,  in  1700,  he  was  recalled  by  the  duke  of  Modena,  to  take  charge  of  the  celebrated 
P'Este  library,  and  of  the  ducal  archives;  his  only  ecclesiastical  preferment  being  that 
of  provost  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  at  Pomposa  From  the  date  of  his  return  to 
Modena,  Muratori  began  to  devote  himself  more  exclusively  to  Italian  history,  especially  to 
the  history  of  medieval  Italy;  and  his  labors  in  this  department  extended  over  the  greater 
part  of  his  life.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1723  that  the  first  volume  of  his  great  collec- 
tion, Rer-um  Italicarum  Scriptores,  appeared,  and  the  work  proceeded  at  regular  intervals 
for  nearly  30  years,  the  last  .of  the  28  folio  volumes  which  compose  it  bearing  the  date 
of  1751.  This  immense  publication,  which  was  produced  by  the  joint  contributions  of 
the  princes  and  higher  nobility  of  Italy,  embraces  a  range  from  the  5th  to  the  16th  c. ,  and 
contains  all  the  chronicles  of  Italy  during  that  vast  period,  illustrated  with  commentaries 
and  critical  notices.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  collection  of  dissertations  illustrative  of 
the  religious,  literary,  social,  political,  military,  and  commercial  relations  of  the  several 
states  of  Italy  during  the  period,  in  6  vols.  folio,  1738-1742,  a  work  which,  although 
far  from  being  exempt  from  errors,  is  still  regarded  as  a  treasure-house  of  medieval 
antiquities.  While  engaged  in  these  prodigious  labors,  Muratori  carried  on  an  active 
literary  correspondence  with  the  scholars  of  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  and  con- 
tributed essays  not  unfrequently  to  the  principal  historical  and  literary  academies,  of 
most  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  was  the  first,  moreover,  to  undertake  a  general 
history  of  Italy  from  the  commencement  of  the  vulgar  era  down  to  his  own  time.  It  is 
in  12  vols.  4to,  and  still  retains  its  value  as  a  book  of  reference,  having  been  continued 
by  Coppi  down  to  the  year  1819.  In  his  capacity  of  archivist  of  the  duke  of  Modena, 
he  compiled,  in  2  vols.  folio,  the  Antiquities  of  the  d'Exte  Family  (1710-40),  as  well  as  a 
series  of  historical  and  polemical  treatises  on  certain  territorial  questions  in  dispute 
between  the  house  of  Modena  and  the  court  of  Rome.  To  the  department  of  classical 
scholarship,  Muratori's  collection  of  Inscriptions  (6  vols.  folio,  1739-43),  which,  in  this 
point  of  view,  was  a  necessary  supplement  to  the  collection  of  Gruter  and  the  other 
antiquaries  who  had  preceded  him,  is  still  acknowledged  as  a  most  important  contribu- 
tion; and  he  has  also  left  works  of  standard  merit  in  the  departments  of  jurisprudence, 
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of  literary  criticism,  of  poetry,  of  biography,  and  even  of  the  history  of  medical  science. 
In  the  .studies  of  his  own  profession,  as  well  liturgical  and  historical,  as  dogmatical  and 
even  ascdical,  Muratori,  although  lie  did  not  follow  the  method  of  the  schools,  was 
hardly  less  distinguished  than'  if  he  had  made  these  the  pursuit  of  his  life.  Some  of  his 
opinions  wen-  regarded  with  disfavor,  if  not  directly  condemned;  but  his  vindication  of 
himself,  addressed  to  the  learned  pope  .Benedict  XIV.,  drew  forth  a  warm  and  honorable 
testimony  to  the  uprightness  of  his  motives,  which,  without  approving  of  the  opinions 
to  which  exception  had  been  taken,  declared  them  free  from  the  imputation  of  being 
contrary  either  to  the  doctrine  or  to  the  discipline  of  the  church.  Although  Muratori's 
life  was  essentially  that  of  a  scholar,  yet  his  exactness  in  discharging  (lie  duties  of  a 
parish  priest  was  beyond  all  praise,  and  several  of  the  existing  charitable  institutions  of 
Pomposa  were  founded  by  him.  He  died  at  Modeua,  Jan.  28,  IToO,  in  his  78th  year. 
His  worlds,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  in  full  detail,  rill  46  vols.  in  folio, 
34  in  4to,  13  in  8vo,  and  many  more  in  12mo.  Some  of  these  are  posthumous,  and  were 
published  by  his  nephew,  G.  F.  Muratori,  from  whom  we  also  have  a  life  of  his  distin- 
guished uncle,  in  4to,  printed  at  Omer,  1758. 

MURATORIAN  FRAGMENT,  or  CANON  OF  MURATORI,  a  very  important  treatise 
of  Biblical  MSS.  It  probably  belongs  to  the  latter  half  of  the  2d  century.  It  is  valuable 
as  affording  evidence  concerning  the  writings  which  were  regarded  as  canonical  by  the 
churches  of  that  day.  It  contains  as  such  the  gospel  of  Luke — which  it  calls  the  third, 
the  existence  of  the'first  two  being  implied — the  gospel  of  John,  the  Adts  of  the  Apostles, 
13  epistles  of  Paul,  1  of  Jude,  2  of  John,  the  revelations  of  John  and  Peter;  the  latter, 
however,  as  being  not  universally  acknowledged.  The  epistles  of  James  and  of  Peter, 
and  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  are  omitted.  It  was  brought  into  notice  by  Muratori,  a 
distinguished  archaeologist,  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century. 

MURAVIEF,  an  ancient  boiar  family,  originally  of  Moscow,  -which  in  1488  was 
presented  by  Ivan  Vasilievitch  I.  with  large  estates  in  the  province  of  Novgorod.  Many 
members  of  this  family  took  an  important  part  in  the  military,  literary,  and  political 
history  of  their  country  during  the  18lh  and  19th  centuries.  The  following  are  the  most 
distinguished: — (1.)  Nikolai  lerofeievilch  was  capt.  in  the  engineer  corps,  and  in  1752 
published  the  first  work  on  algebra  in  the  Russian  language.  Under  Catherine  II.  he 
had  charge  of  the  Russian  topographical  works,  became  lieut.gen.  and  governor  of 
Livonia,  and  died  at  Montpellier  in  1770.— (2.)  Mikhail  Nikititch  (1757-1807).  At  the  age 
of  28,  Catherine  II.  took  him  from  the  imperial  guard  to  tutor  her  grandchildren,  the 
grand  dukes  Alexander  and  Konstantin,  for  whom  he  composed  works  in  prose  and 
poetry  distinguished  for  pure  style  and  noble  sentiments.  In  1796  he  became  curator 
of  the  university  of  I.,oscow,  in  1802  senator,  and  in  1804  councilor  of  state.  His  works 
were  published  in  1820  in  three  volumes. — (3.)  A'i/.-»!it"t  J\'(t*<tntcf(c7t,  privy  councilor, 
secretary  of  state,  and  until  1832  director  of  the  imperial  private  chancelry,  was  also 
known  as  a  writer.  His  works  are  published  in  St.  Petersburg  in  five  \olumes. — 
(4.)  Nikolai  Nikolmemtch  (17(58-1840).  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Strasburg,  and 
on  his  return  to  Russia  became  a  lieut.  in  the  marine  service.  In  the  battle  of  Rotschen- 
salm  he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Set  at  liberty  by  the  peace  of  Yerelii,  he  left 
the  marine  for  the  army,  was  appointed  lieut.eol.,  and  founded  near  Moscow  a  private 
school  for  the  officers  of  the  general  staff.  He  served  in  the  campaigns  of  1812-14  as 
col.  and  chief  of  staff  under  count  Tolstoi,  arranged  with  gen.  Dumas  for  the  capitula- 
tion of  Dresden,  and  shortly  after  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Hamburg.  He  Mien  returned 
with  the  rank  of  maj.gen.  to  his  school,  which  in  1816  was  declared  to  be  imperial,  and 
which  he  directed  until  1823.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  became  interested  in 
agricultural  pursuits  and  rural  economy.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  most  active 
members  of  the  economic  society  of  Moscow,  and  published  a  translation  of  Timer's 
Principles  of  Rational  Agriculture.  He  left  five  sons,  all  of  whom  became  distin- 
guished.— (5.)  Alexander  Nikolaieritch  (1792-1864),  the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding.  In 
1825  he  took  part  in  the  conspiracy  which  broke  out  at  the  accession  of  Nicholas  I.  in 
consideration  of  his  father's  services  his  life  was  spared,  and  he  was  merely  exiled  to 
Siberia.  Though  he  was  afterwards  permitted  to  return,  his  services  were  not  required 
until  the  Crimean  war,  When  he  became  maj.gen.  and  in  1856  governor  of  Novgorod. 
He  was  interested  in  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
lieut.gen.  and  member  of  the  senate  of  Moscow.— (6.)  Nikolai  Nikolfft&mtch  (1793-1866). 
He  entered  the  army  in  1810,  took  part  in  all  the  campaigns  of  1812-15,  and  won  dis- 
tinction for  bravery  at  Borodino,  Lutzen,  Bautzen,  Kulm,  Leipsie,  and  under  the  walls 
of  Paris.  In  1817  he  was  attached  to  gen.  lermolofs  slaff,  and  served  in  the  Caucasus. 
In  1822  he  published  his  Travels  in  T>irk<>innnia  and  Klitia,  which  was  translated  into 
German,  English,  and  French.  In  1827  he  became  chief  of  staff  under  gen.  Paskievitch, 
took  part  in  all  the  principal  battles  of  the  war  with  Persia,  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  maj.gen.,  and  \von  great  distinction  at  Kars  and  Akhalzik  in  the  war  of  1828.  In  1830 
the  Polish  rebellion  broke  out.  and  Muravief  was  recalled  from  an  expedition  against  the 
Lesghians  to  take  command  of  the  Lithuanian  grenadier  brigade,  with  which  he  defeated 
the  old  Polish  gen.  Sieravski,  near  Kazimierz.  Promoted  to  the  rank  of  beut.gen.,  he 
commanded  the  right  wing  at  the  storming  of  Wai-saw  in  1831,  and  captured  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Rakoviec.  At"  the  end  of  the  next  year  he  was  sent  to  Egypt  with  special 
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Instructions  to  incite  Mehemet  All  to  revolt  against  the  Turkish  government.  He  then 
took  charge  of  the  Russian  forces  which  lauded  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosporus.  In 
1838  he  fell  into  disgrace,  and  lived  secluded  for  ten  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was 
called  again  into  active  service,  and  in  1854  was  made  commander  of  the  expeditionary 
forces  in  the  Caucasus.  After  a  siege  which  lasted  from  the  tirst  of  June  till  the  last  of 
November,  he  captured  the  important  fortress  of  Kars.  This  victory,  which  partially 
redeemed  the  loss  of  Sevastopol,  brought  Muravief  the  title  of  prince  and  the  appella- 
tion Kurski.  lie  was  then  made  a  state  councilor,  and  put  at  the  head  of  the  commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  abuses  committed  during  the  Crimean  war.  In  1861  he  wa/ 
made  chief  of  the  regiment  of  grenadiers  of  Samogitia,  one  of  the  greatest  honors  which 
the  czar  can  accord  to  generals  not  belonging  to  the  imperial  family. — (7.)  Mikhail  3'iko- 
Idler) itch  (1796-1866).  At  the  age  of  15  he  was  acting  professor  in  the  military  school 
founded  by  his  father.  In  1813  he  fought  against  the  French,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  campaign  returned  to  his  favorite  study  of  mathematics,  and  translated  into  Russian 
Garnier's  Geometric  Anulytique.  In  1823  he  entered  the  army,  and  soon  became  col. 
In  1831  he  advanced  from  maj  gen.  to  the  military  governorship  of  Grodno,  and  showed 
great  activity  in  repressing  the  troubles  which  broke  out  in  his  province  after  the  Polish 
revolution.  He  afterwards  became  military  governor  of  Kursk,  and  entered  the  civil 
Administration  as  privy  councilor  and  senator.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Russian' 
geographical  society,  and  caused  a  great  scientific  expedition  to  be  sent  to  Siberia.  In 
1857  he  became  minister  of  the  crown  lands  and  president  of  the  council  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  appanages  of  the  state.  He  devoted  his  energies  to  tiie  fostering  of  agri- 
culture, founded  an  agronomic  academy  near  Petroosk,  but  was  violently  opposed  to 
the  liberation  of  the  serfs.  In  the  student  riots  of  1861  he  used  such  cruel  modes  of 
repression  as  to  win  universal  hatred,  and  was  removed  from  his  functions.  The  Polish 
insurrection,  however,  brought  him  to  the  fore,  and  in  1863  he  was  named  governor- 
general  of  Vilna  with  special  honors.  He  acted  with  such  energy  that  in  a  few  mouths 
the  insurrection  was  entirely  put  down.  The  czar,  in  recognition  of  his  services,  made 
him  a  count  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  commission  to  seek  out  and  punish  the 
accomplices  of  Karakasof.  who  attempted  the  assassination  of  Alexander  II.,  in  1866. — 
(8.)  Nik'ilfri  Nifcalaiev&ch,  b.  1810;  entered  into  the  army,  served  in  the  Caucasus,  and  by 
his  braveiy  won  the  rank  of  maj. gen.  and  commandef'of  the  coasts  of  the  Black  sea. 
In  1847  he  was  named  governor-general  of  eastern  Siberia  and  made  lieut.gen.  He 
gained  for  Russia  the  entire  territory  of  the  Amur,  and  concluded  the  treat}'  of  Aigun, 
May  38,  1858,  by  which  this  country  was  definitely  ceded  by  China.  His  services  were 
rewarded  by  the  title  of  count  and  the  name  Amurski.  In  the  summer  of  1859  he  went 
with  twelve  ships  to  Yedo.  and  concluded  a  favorable  treaty  with  Japan.  He  then 
returned  to  St.  Petersburg  by  way  of  Siberia.  He  resigned  his  governorship  in  1861, 
and  was  named  member  of  the  imperial  council. — (9.)  Andrei  Nikoldievitch  entered,  at 
an  early  age,  the  civil  administration;  became  councilor  and  kammerjunker,  and  about 
1830  undertook  a  journey  to  Syria  and  Palestine,  which  he  described  in  his  Pilgrimage  to 
tlie  Rn1  a  /.''<(•;  :•-.  He  subsequently  traveled  in  his  own  country,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  east, 
and  published  the  results  of  his  observations  in  several  volumes.  He  wrote  also  besides 
m-uiy  th.-'ologir-al  and  dramatic  works,  &  History  of  the  Bible,  Histoiy  of  the  First  Four 
Ctinttirif.x  of  Uhristianity,  History  of  Jerusalem,  History  of  the  Russian  Church,  Descrip- 
tion <>f  Ge«rc/;,i  and  Amn-itu;.  etc.  He  was  a  member  of  the  holy  synod. — A.  branch  of 
the  Muravicf  family,  about  1730,  married  a  daughter  of  Apostol,  the  hetman  of  the 
Cossacks,  whose  name  was  added  to  his  own. — (1.)  Ivan  Matirievitch  Muravief- Apostol 
(1789-1851).  Under  the  emperor  Paul,  Ivan  was  sent  to  the  courts  of  Saxony  and 
Madrid,  and  on  his  return  became  privy  councilor  and  senator.  He  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  translated  into  Russian  Sheridan's 
School  for  Scandal,  the  Satires  of  Horace,  and  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes.  In  1820  he 
traveled  in  the  Taurid,  and  published  the  results  of  his  archaeological  investigations. 
His  old  age  was  saddened  by  the  political  ruin  of  his  three  sons,  whom  he  survived  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. — (2.)  Se-rgii  Imnoritch  was  lieut.col.  of  the  regiment 
of  Tchernigof,  a  man  of  remarkable  energy  and  learning,  and  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
Dekabrist  conspiracy  of  1825.  Despite  the  news  of  the  failure  of  the  rising  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, he  proclaimed  the  grand  duke  Konstantin  emperor,  and  seized  the  town  of 
Vasilkof.  Troops  were  sent  against  him,  and,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  in  which  he 
was  wounded  and  his  brother  Ippolit  was  killed  at  his  side,  he  was  captured,  taken  to 
St.  Petersburg,  and  hung  in  July.  1826.  His  other  brother  Matvei  was  also  a  Deka- 
brist, and  was  seat  to  Siberia  for  twenty  years. 

MURCHISOX,  CHARLES,  1830-79;  b.  Jamaica,  of  Scotch  descent.  He  studied  at 
the  university  of  Alx>rdeen  from  1845  to  1851,  obtaining  a  prize  for  Greek  scholarship, 
the  Balfour  medal  for  skill  in  plant  dissection,  and  the  Thompson  prize.  After  gradu- 
ating at  the  medical  school  in  1851  with  high  honors,  he  went  to  Turin,  as  physician 
to  the  British  embassy.  On  his  return  in  1852  he  resided  a  short  time  in  Edinburgh, 
studied  iu  Dublin  and  Paris,  and  then  accepted  the  position  of  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  Calcutta  medical  college.  He  remained  in  India  until  1855  and  published  a  treatise 
on  the  diseases  of  that  country.  He  then  returned  to  England,  and  in  London  was  con- 
nected as  lecturer,  demonstrator  of  anatomy,  assistant  physician,  or  managing  physician 
with  the  Westminster  general  dispensary,  St.  Mary's,  King's  College,  Middlesex,  and  the 
U.  K.  X.— 30 
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London  Fever  hospitals.  Besides  many  medical  and  scientific  contributions  to  the 
Lancet  and  other  journals,  he  published  several  treatises,  the  most  important  of  which 
were  Dt*e<w»  of  the  Liver  and  Contiiund  /•!<•</•*  <>f  <_irtat  Britain.  In  1871  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine,  and  though  his  practice 
was  very  large  and  his  published  works  of  great  scientific  value,  yet  probably  his  high- 
est claim  to  fame  arises  from  his  precision,  power,  and  thoroughness  as  an  instructor. 
In  1877  he  was  made  president  of  the  pathological  society.  His  death  was  caused  by 
heart  disease,  resulting  from  a  fever  contracted  in  his  professional  duties.  Though  for 
several  years  aware  that  continued  rest  alone  could  avert  a  sudden  death,  he  in  no  way 
relaxed  his  labors,  and  died  in  his  consultation  room. 

MURCHISON,  Sir  RODERICK  IMPEY,  geologist  and  geographer,  was  born  at  Tarradale, 
Ross-shire,  in  1792.  He  was  educated  at  the  grammar-school,  Durham,  and  having  a 
bias  for  military  life,  next  studied  at  the  military  college,  Marlow.  He  entered  the 
army  at  an  early  age,  and  served  as  an  officer  in  the  36th  regiment  in  Spain  aud 
Pprtugal.  He  was  placed  on  the  staff  of  his  uncle,  gen.  sir  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
aud  then  obtained  a  captaincy  in  the  6th  dragoons.  Quitting  the  army  in  1816, 
he  devoted  himself  to  science — more  especially  to  geology.  He  afterwards  traveled 
in  various  parts  of  the  globe.  He  found  the  same  sedimentary  strata  lying  in 
the  earth's  crust  beneath  the  old  red  sandstone  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Norway 
and  Sweden,  in  the  vast  and  distant  provinces  cf  the  Russian  empire;  and  also  in  Amer- 
ica. The  result  of  his  investigations  was  the  discovery  and  establishment  of  the  Silu- 
rian system,  which  won  for  him  the  Copley  medal  of  the  royal  society,  and  European 
reputation  as  a  geologist.  His  subsequent  exposition  of  the  Devonian,  permian,  and 
Laurentian  systems  increased  and  confirmed  his  reputation.  He  explored  several  parts 
of  Germany,  Poland,  and  the  Carpathians;  and  in  1840  he  commenced  a  geological  sur- 
vey of  the  Russian  empire,  under  the  countenance  of  the  imperial  government.  M.  de 
Verneuil  was  associated  with  him  in  this  great  work,  completed  in  1845.  Struck  with 
the  resemblance  in  geological  structure  between  the  Ural  mountains  and  the  Australian 
chain,  Murchison,  in  his  anniversary  address  in  1844,  first  predicted  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  Australia.  In  1846,  six  years  before  that  metal  was  practically  worked,  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  president  of  the  royal  geological  society  of  Cornwall,  inciting  the  unem- 
ployed Cornish  tin-miners  to  emigrate  and  dig  for  gold  in  Australia.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  British  association  for  the  advancement  of  science  in  184(5;  president  of 
the  royal  geographical  society  in  1844  and  181."):  was  re-elected  in  1857,  and  continued 
to  hold  that  post  till  1870,  when  he  was  compelled  to  resign  it  by  paralysis.  His  anni- 
versary addresses  to  the  geographers  were  of  gieat  interest  and  value.  Perhaps  no  man 
of  the  present  century  has  done  more  to  promote  geographical  science  at  home,  and 
kindle  the  spirit  of  adventure  among  those  engaged  in  Arctic  explorations  on  the  one 
hand,  and  African  discovery  on  the  other.  In  1855  he  succeeded  sir  II.  de  la  Beche  in 
the  office  of  director  of  the  museum  of  practical  geology.  He  was  aoc.L  of  Oxford, 
LL.D.  of  Cambridge,  and  a  vice-president  of  the  royal  society.  He  was  knighted  in 
in  1846,  made  K.C.B.  in  1853,  and  a  baronet  in  1863.  From  Hie  emperor  of  Russia  he 
received  the  grand  cross  of  St.  Anne,  and  also  that  of  St.  Stanislaus.  He  died  Oct. 
22,  1871.  The  greater  portion  of  Ids  contributions  to  science  were  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  geological  and  other  societies.  His  .principal  works  Avere  The  Silu- 
rian (1836);  The  Geology  of  Rusxia  in  Europe  and  tlic  UmJ  .\f(»i>ifa/>tx,  in  1845  (3d  ed. 
1853).  He  also  published  volumes  on  the  Tertiary  Deposit*  of  Lower  Sti/rin,  etc.  (1830), 
the  Geology  of  Cheltenham  (1834),  etc. — See  Life  of  Sir  /?<>•''  ri<-/.-  .'/  '//•<•//-/«»>/.  by  Vrchbishop 
Geikie,  LL.D.  (1875),  and  obituary  notice  by  sir  Henry  Rawlinson  in  Proceeding*  of 
the  Roya'  Geographical  Society,  vol.  xvi.  No.  4. 

MURCHISO  NIA,  a  genus  of  fossil  gasteropodotis  mollusca  belonging  to  the  family 
Jlaluitida>  and  so  named  in  honor  of  sir  R.  I.  Murchison.  The  genus  consists  of  at  least 
50  species,  all  which  are  characteristic  of  the  paleozoic  rocks,  occurring  in  the  series 
from  the  lower  Silurian  up  to  the  permian  The  shell  differs  from  the  large  genus 
pleurotvmaria  only  in  being  very  much  elongated.  Like  it.  the  whorls  are  sculptured 
and  zoned,  the  aperture  is  channeled  in  front,  and  the  outer  lip  is  deeply  notched. 

MTJRCIA,  a  former  province  of  Spain,  now  subdivided  into  the  smaller  provinces  of 
Alhacete  and  Murcia,  is  situated  in  the  s.e.  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by 
New  Castile,  on  the  e.  by  Valencia,  on  the  s.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  w.  by 
Granada,  Andalusia,  and  New  Castile.  Area, '10,311  sq. miles.  Pop.  '70.  660,040  (of 
modern  province,  439,067).  In  the  n.e.  the  province  is  partly  level;  but  in  the  s.w.  it 
is  composed  of  great  valleys,  high  plateaus,  and  mountain  ranges.  The  coast  comprises 
stretches  of  desert.  The  principal  river  is  the  Segura,  which  flows  through  the  middle 
of  the  province  from  w.  toe.  On  the  whole,  Murcia  is  not  very  productive,  and  never  will 
l>e,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  water,  partly  caused  by  the  destruction  of  the  forests. 
The  only  fertile  district-;  are  the  valleys  of  the  Segura"  and  the  side-valleys  of  Lorca, 
Albacete,  Chinchilla,  and  Almansa.  The  Esparto  wastes  have  remained  uncultivated 
since  the  banishment  of  tlieMoriscoes  in  IfilO;  and  the  canal  of  Murcia.  which  is  intended 
to  irrigate  the  arid  Campo  de  Cartagena,  is  not  yet  finished.  Murcia  is  one  of  the  most 
thinly  peopled  districts  of  Spain.  The  north  yields  wheat  and  barley;  the  south  maize, 
fruits,  wine,  oil,  silk,  and  hemp.  Goats,  sheep,  and  swine  are  reared  in  great  numbers. 
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In  metals,  salt,  and  mineral  springs  Murcia  is  abundant;  it  has  also  many  smelting- 
works  for  iron,  lead,  and  copper  ores,  brimstone,  and  alum.  The  roads,  however,  are 
in  the  most  wretched  condition,  and  industry  in  general  is  still  in  a  backward  state. 
The  province  was  frightfully  devastated  by  a  great  earthquake,  18-21  March,  1829. 
Murcia  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs  in  711;  after  the  fall  of  the  caliphate  of  Cordova  it 
became  an  independent  Arab  kingdom,  but  six  years  afterwards  was  subjugated  by 
king  Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile  in  1241. 

MUKCIA  (the  Roman  Murgf),  a  large,  important,  and  ancient  town  of  Spain,  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Segura,  and  near  the  junction 
of  that  river  with  the  Sangonera,  50  in.  s.w.  of  Alicante.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a 
beautiful  and  luxuriantly  productive  kuerta  or  garden,  16  m.  in  length,  and  from  7  to  8 
m.  wide.  This  h'ifrtn  forms  a  portion  of  what  is  called  the  vale  of  Murcia;  is  well 
watered,  has  a  bright  green  appearance  even  in  winter;  produces  wheat,  flax,  pulse,  and 
vegetables,  and  grows  innumerable  mulberry,  orange,  fig,  and  palm  trees.  The  streets 
of  Murcia  are  narrow  but  clean,  and  the  houses  are  gaudily  painted  in  pink  and  yellow. 
Its  squares  are  filled  with  cypress,  orange,  lemon,  and  other  southern  trees.  It  is  the 
see  of  a  bishop  suffragan  to  Toledo;  the  cathedral  is  surmounted  by  a  tower  begun  in 
1522,  completed  in  1706.  and  crowned  by  a  dome  from  which  a  magnificent  view  is 
obtained.  The  city  contains  few  objects  of  fine  art,  a  circumstance  which  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that,  on  the  occasion  of  its  siege  by  Sebastian!,  that  general,  after  promis- 
ing that  persons  and  property  should  be  respected,  entered  the  town  April  23,  1810,  and 
rifled  it  of  its  wealth  and  art-treasures.  Silks,  linens,  baskets,  mats,  and  cordage  are 
manufactured,  and  oil-mills,  tanneries,  and  other  works  are  in  operation.  Pop.  80,000. 

MURDER  is  the  crime  of  killing  a  human  being  of  malice  aforethought,  and  is  punish- 
able with  death.  It  is  immaterial  what  means  are  employed  to  effect  the  object.  Black- 
stone  says  that  the  name  of  murder,  as  a  crime,  was  anciently  applied  only  to  the  secret 
killing  of  another,  which  the  word  moerda  signifies  in  the  Teutonic  language.  And 
among  the  ancient  Goths  in  Sweden  and  Denmark  the  whole  vill  or  neighborhood  was 
punished  for  the  crime,  if  the  murderer  was  not  discovered.  Murder  is  defined  by  Coke 
thus:  "  When  a  person  of  sound  memory  and  discretion  unlawfully  killeth  any  reason- 
able creature  in  being,  and  under  the  king's  peace,  with  malice  aforethought,  either 
express  or  implied."  Almost  every  word  in  this  definition  has  been  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  numerous  cases  that  have  occurred  in  the  law--courts.  The  murderer  must 
be  of  sound  memory  or  discretion;  i.e.,  he  must  be  at  least  14  years  of  age,  and  not  a 
lunatic  or  idiot.  T^ie  act  must  be  done  unlawfully,  i.e.,  it  must  not  be  in  self-defense, 
or  from  other  justifiable  cause.  The  person  killed  must  be  a  reasonable  creature,  and 
hence  killing  a  child  in  the  womb  is  not  murder,  but  is  punishable  in  another  way  (see 
INFANTICIDE).  The  essential  thing  in  murder  is  that  it  be  done  maliciously  and  deliber- 
ately; and  hence,  in  cases  of  hot  blood  and  scuffling,  the  offense  is  generally  man- 
slaughter only.  Killing  by  dueling  is  thus  murder,  for  it  is  deliberate.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  constitute  murder,  that  the  murderer  kill  the  man  he  intended,  provided 
he  had  a  deliberate  design  to  murder  some  one.  Thus  if  one  shoots  at  A,  and  missea 
him,  but  kills  B,  this  is  murder,  because  of  the  previous  felonious  intent,  which  the  law 
transfers  from  one  to  the  other.  So  if  one  lays  poison  for  A,  and  B,  against  whom  the 
poisoner  had  no  felonious  intent,  takes  it,  and  is  killed,  this  is  murder.  Formerly,  in 
England,  the  benefit  of  clergy  (q.v.)  was  allowed  in  cases  of  murder,  till  it  was  abolished 
by  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  28.  The  only  sentence  on  murderers  is  now  death,  which  is 
carried  out  by  hanging.  Formerly  the  murderer  was  directed  after  death  to  be  hung  on. 
a  gibbet  in  chains  near  the  place  of  the  crime.  Formerly,  also,  dissection  was  added  as 
part  of  the  sentence,  and  the  execution  was  to  take  place  on  the  day  next  but  one  aflsr 
sentence.  But  now  an  interval  of  a  fortnight  usually  takes  place,  and  the  body  is  buried 
in  the  precincts  of  the  prison.  Attempts  to  murder  were  until  recently  punishable  in, 
England  like  capital  felony;  but  now  attempts  to  murder  are  punishable  only  with  penal 
servitude  for  life,  or  for  not  less  than  three  years. 

MURDER  (ante).  The  common  law  inferred  a  wrongful  intent  from  the  mere  fact 
of  the  killing,  so  that  the  burden  lays  upon  the  defendant  of  establishing  his  innocence 
of  malice.  Under  the  definition  "  with  malice  aforethought,  express  or  implied,"  many 
kinds  of  homicide  which  are  now  considered  to  involve  a  much  smaller  degree  of  guilt, 
were  classed  under  the  one  head  of  murder.  By  the  common  law  it  was  murder  to 
secure  \>y  perjury  the  conviction  of  an  innocent  person  upon  a  capital  charge;  but  at 
the  pre.vnt  day  such  a  crime  would  be  considered  only  as  a  perjury  which  should  receive 
an  aggravated  punishment.  At  the  common  law,  too.  the  procuring  of  a  person  to  com- 
mit suicide  was  murder  if  the  suicide  was  accomplished.  80  it  is  said  in  the  books  that 
;f  two  persons  agree  tp  commit  suicide,  and  attempt  to  carry  their  design  into  execution, 
but  only  one  dies,  the  survivor  is  guilty  of  murder  if  he  were  present  at  the  commission 
of  the  suicide;  otherwise  he  is  an  accessory  before  the  fact.  Both  of  the  above-men- 
tioned cases  would  probably  now  be  considered  as  simple  manslaughter.  According  to 
Hale  in  his  Pleas  of  the  Crown .  if  a  person  by  threats  or  otherwise  cause  the  death  of 
another  \>y  putting  him  into  "a  passion  of  grief  or  fear,"  the  former  is  guilty  neither  of 
manslaughter  or  murder;  and  such  is,  probably,  still  the  law,  thoi'trh  it  has  been 
doubted.  If  a  number  of  persons  conspire  to  commit  an  unlawful  act,  in  the  execution 
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of  which  murder  is  committed,  they  all  are  guilty  of  murder.  The  only  compulsion 
which  can  excuse  a  murder  must  be  an  irresistible  violence,  such  as  would  put  a  man  of 
discretion  and  courage  into  fear  for  life  or  limb.  There  has  been  considerable  contro- 
versy as  to  the  burden  of  proof  in  cases  of  murder,  and  it  has  sometimes  been  held  that, 
after  the  prosecution  lias  shown  that  the  death  set  out  in  the  indictment  was  caused  by 
the  prisoner,  the  burden  of  proof  then  rests  upon  him  to  show  justification  or  want  of 
malice.  The  evidence  relied  upon  may  of  course  be  either  direct  or  circumstantial  In 
most  of  the  states  murder  is  divided  into  degrees,  and  only  murder  in  the  first  decree  i* 
punished  capitally.  .Murder  committed  deliberately  with  express  malice  aforethought, 
and  murder  committed,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Massachusetts  statute,  "  in  perpetrating 
or  attempting  to  perpetrate,  any  crime  punishable  with  death,  or  imprisonment  for  life," 
is  murder  in  the  first  degree ;  all  other  murder  is  in  the  second  degree.  The  special  classes 
of  crime,  outside  of  deliberate  premeditated  killing,  which  will  constitute  murder  in  the 
first  degree,  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  statutes  of  each  state. 

MURDOCK,  JAMES,  D.D.,  1776-1856;  b.  Conn.,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  At  the  age 
of  14  he  was  left  an  orphan;  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1797;  studied  theology  with 
Dr.  Dwight;  was  for  a  short  time  principal  of  Hopkins  grammar  school.  New  Haven, 
and  for  a  year  of  Oneida  academy,  N.  Y. ;  licensed  to  preach  in  1801;  was  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  in  Princeton,  Mass.,  1802-15;  professor  of  ancient  languages  in 
the  university  of  Vermont,  1815-19;  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  and  church  history  in 
the  Andover  theological  seminary  1819-28.  In  1829  he  removed  to  New  Haven  and 
devoted  himself  to  literary  work.  His  published  works  are  two  discourses  on  the  atone- 
ment; a  translation  of  Muenscher's  Elements  of  Dogmatic  History;  a  translation  of  Jfo»- 
heim's  Institutes  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  '3  vols. ;  Sketches  of  Modern  Philosophy;  a  Congre- 
gational Catechism;  translation  of  Moxhcim's  Commentaries,  etc. ;  The  New  Testament;  a 
Literal  Translation  from  the  St/riac  Peshito  Version — the  latter  a  very  serviceable  work. 
He  was  an  eminent  linguist  and  philologist,  and  contributed  many  articles  to  theological 
reviews. 

MURDOCK,  JAMES  EDWARD,  b.  Philadelphia,  1811;  appeared  first  as  an  actor  in 
Philadelphia  in  1829.  In  1833  he  appeared  with  Miss  Fanny  Kemble,  and  from  that 
time  was  a  leading  actor  in  tragedy  and  comedy.  In  1838  he  left  the  stage,  and  opened 
a  school  in  Boston  for  mental  and  physical  culture.  Returning  to  the  stage  he  visited 
California  in  1853.  In  1855  he  went  to  Europe,  and  plaj'ed  at  the  llaymarket  theater 
with  great  applause.  In  1857  lie  returned  to  the  United  Slates,  lie  has  distinguished 
himself  as  an  elocutionist,  and  in  conjunction  with  William  Russell  published  Orilwpliony, 
or  Culture  of  the  Voice.  He  was  on  the  staff  of  gen.  Rousseau  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion, 
attending  specially  to  the  sick  and  wounded;  also  he  gave  popular  readings  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  the  U.S.  sanitary  commission.  Since  the  war  he 
has  resided  in  Philadelphia. 

MURE,  WILLIAM,  1799-1860;  b.  Scotland;  educated  at  Westminster  school  and  at 
the  university  of  Edinburgh;  subsequently  studied  several  years  in  Germany,  and  became 
a  thorough  classical  scholar.  His  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  tlie  literature  of 
modern  languages  were  pronounced  brilliant  by  Moore  and  Jeffrey.  He  published  Brief 
Remarks  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Egyptian  Dynasties  ;  A  Di^rrfation  upon  the  Calendar  of 
the  Zodiac  of  Ancient  Egypt.  In  1842  he  published  a  Journal  of  travels  in  Greece  and  the 
Ionian  islands,  and  portions  of  a  Critical  History  of  the  Language  and  Literature  of  Ancient 
Greece,  5  vols.  He  also  edited  the  Caldwell  Papers,  3  vols.  He  represented  Renfrew- 
shire in  parliament  in  1848-55,  and  was  lord  rector  of  Glasgow  in  1847-48. 

MURET,  or  MURETUS.  M  u;<  ANTOIXE,  1526-85;  l>.  France;  became  a  proficient 
scholar  in  Greek  and  Latin;  and  when  but  18  lectured  on  Terence  and  Cicero  in  the  col- 
lege of  Audi.  In  1554  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  became  a  friend  of  Paolo  Manuzio, 
who  published  some  of  his  books.  In  1559,  at  the  invitation  of  the  cardinal  Ippolito 
d'Este,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Ferrara;  with  him  he  came  to  Rome,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  favor  of  Pius  V.  and  Gregory  XIII.  He  entered  the  priesthood,  was  presented  to  a 
number  of  livings,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  professor  of  civil  law.  His  principal 
worksare  Commentarius  de  Origins  Juris,  Conunentttriiut  ds  Legions,  etc.,  and  Notce  in  Jut- 
tiniani  Institutions.  In  one  of  his  Orations  lie  extols  Charles  IX.  of  France  for  having 
destroyed  the  Protestant  heresy.  His  Lai  in  poems  are  fluent  and  polished,  but  show 
little  poetical  talent.  His  commentaries  on  various  classical  authors  are  of  considerable 
value. 

MTJ  BEX,  a  Linnsean  genus  of  gasteropodous  mollusks,  of  which  has  now  been  formed  the 
family  muricidce,  belonging  to  the  order  pectinibram-lilata  of  Cuvier.  The  sexes  are  dis- 
tinct; the  animal  has  a  broad  foot,  often  much  expanded;  the  eyes  are  not  on  stalks; 
the  shell  has  a  straight  canal  in  front,  often  prolonged  through  part  of  a  very  long  beak ; 
no  canal  behind.  The  muricidte  all  prey  on  other  moliusks,  boring  through  the  shells 
with  their  hard-toothed  proboscis.  The  name  ROCK-SHELL  is  of  ten  given  to  many  species 
of  murex;  and  some,  from  the  length  of  the  beak,  are  called  WOODCOCK-SHELL.  Some 
have  the  shell  beset  with  long  and  regularly  arranged  spines.  The  whorls  of  the  shell 
are  marked  with  ridges,  or  varices.  Some  species  of  murex  are  found  on  the  British 
coasts.  Species  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  the  largest  are  tropical.  The  ancients 
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obtained  tiV'i  vurple  dye  (see  TYRTAK  PntPi.E)  from  species  of  murex,  particularly  J/". 
truHC'.d'is  a,ia  .);.  orcmaarix.  The  VENUS  COMB  of  the  Indian  seas  is  M.  tribuhis,  a  very 
delicate  ;*nd  beautiful  shell,  with  many  long  thin  spines.  Fossil  muricida  are  numerous, 
hut  are  scarcely  foui.d  in  any  formation  older  than  the  eocene  tertiary. 

MTJEEXIDE,  purpurate  of  ammonia,  or  Roman  purple,  a  curious  coloring  matter 
obtained  from  guano.  It  is  similar  to  the  purple  dye  or  Tyrian  purple  of  the  ancients, 
which  was  made  from  a  species  of  tnurfjc — hence  its  name.  Mu reside  is  a  product  of 
uric  acid,  and  as  this  exists  in  abundance,  and  in  a  very  free  state,  in  guano,  that  material 
has  been  fouad  one  of  the  best  .sources  from  which  to  obtain  it.  One  process  used  by 
Mr.  Rumney  of  T,  the  chief  manufacturer  of  this  material,  to  produce  niurex- 

ide.  is  to  dissolve  uric  acid  ia  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  after  evaporating  for  some  time  at  a 
temperature  a  little  short  of  boiling,  whilst  still  hot,  to  add  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia. 
Two  compounds  are  formed  by  this  process,  alloxan  and  alloxantin,  and  their  mutual 
reaction  on  each  other  results  in  the  formation  of  the  beautiful  minute  green  metallic- 
lustered  crystals  of  murexide,  wjilch.  in  combination  with  some  of  the  compounds  of  lead 
and  mercury,  yield  most  brilliant  red  and  purple  dyes.  The  use  of  murexide  was  becom- 
ing extensive  until  the  discovery  of  the  aniline  colors,  the  greater  brilliancy  of  which  has 
chci-ked  its  employment.  Murexide  is  used  in  printing  both  cotton  and  silk  goods, 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  "Roman-purple  style,"  has  been  brought  to  great  perfec- 
tion by  several  large  iirms. 

MURFREESBORO'.  a  t.  in  Rutherford  CO.,  Tennessee;  pop.  3,502;  distant  32  m. 
from  Nashville,  on  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  railroad.  Its  situation  is 
attractive  and  healthy,  on  an  extended  tract  of  level  land,  the  soil  fertile,  and  the  climate 
salubrious.  For  10  years,  LSI 7-2 7,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  state.  Union  university,  a 
Baptist  institution  founded  in  1841,  is  situated  here;  there  is  also  an  important  college 
for  girls. 

MURFREESBORO'.  BATTLE  OF.  known  al-o  as  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  began  on 
Dec.  ol,  1*62.  and  ended  Jan.  4.  1883.  with  the  flight  of  the  confederates,  and  the  occu- 
pation of  the  town  by  the  union  forces.  The  latter  had  been  reorganized  at  Nashville  by 
gen.  Rosecrans,  and  left  its  position  on  Dec.  26;  forming  its  line  of  battle,  after  a  march 
or  rive  days  and  constant  skLnuishing.  on  the  w.  bank  of  Stone  river,  the  left  under  Crit- 
teiulen  renting  on  the  river,  McCook  holding  the  right,  and  Thomas  the  center.  The 
confederate  army,  under  gen.  Bragg,  was  in  position  on  thee.  of  Stone  river.  Breckenridge 
holding  the  right  of  the  line.  Folk  the  center,  and  Hardee  the  left.  The  battle  began  on 
the  morning  of  Dec.  31  with  a  sharp  attack  by  Cnttenden  on  the  enemy's  right;  but 
'a  plans  were  at  once  disturbed  by  his  own  right  being  driven  in  by  the  con- 
federate left  under  Hardee.  Tiiic?  movement  necessitated  the  abandonment  of  the  original 
(ie-i'jrn.  and  Rosecrans.  drew  in  his  iines  to  support  the  center  and  right  of  his  position, 
,  which  became  heavily  engaged.  Ths  union  line  had  lost  its  ground  and  28  pieces  of 
anillery.  when  nightfall  put  an  end  to  the  nghtins  for  that  day.  Jan.  1  passed  without 
any  seriou>  engagement,  but  on  the  afternoon  of  Jan.  2  the  confederates  made  an  attack 
in  force,  which  was  repulsed,  and  theii-  lines  were  in  turn  driven  in  and  badly  broken 
up  There  was  no  fighting  on  the  3d,  and  on  the  following  day  the  confederates  evacu- 
ated Murfrcesboro'.  The  union  strength  in  this  battle  was  43.400  men;  loss,  1533 
killed.  7. 245  wounded.  3,000  prisoners.  The  confederates  lost  10,000  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing  out  of  35.000  men. 

MTJEGAB,  a  riv^r  of  Central  Asia,  which  risss  on  the  northern  border  of  Afghan- 
istan, in  the  Hindu  Kush.  immediate!}-  to  the  n.  of  the  sources  of  the  Heri,  (q.v.). 
The  Muri'ab  flows  westward,  then  north-west v.-ard,  and  finally  northward,  passing 
from  amongst  the  mountains  in  which  it  has  i.'s  source  into  the  desert  plains  of 
Turkestan,  where  the  volume  of  its  water  gradually  diminishes,  until  it  finally  loses 
it-elf  in  a  swamp  in  the  sandy  plain  of  Merv.  after  a  course  of  about  400  miles.  In  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  it  receives  many  tributaries,  but  none  in  the  lower.  The  most 
noteworthy  place  on  its  banks  is  Men*,  or  Meru  (anc.  Antiocheia-  Marffiann).  a  town  of 
independent  Turkestan,  about  300  m.  s.e.  from  Khiva.  Merv  was  an  important  town  in 
the  days  of  the  Seljuk. dynasty,  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  but  is  now  very  ruinous. 

MURGER,  HENRY,  1822-61,  b.  Paris;  received  a  rudimentry  education,  and  in  1838 
became  secret^yy  to  count  Tulstoy.  a  wealthy  Russian  iscbleman  residing  in  Paris. 
Vflule  in  his  employ  he  became  ambitious  to  become  a  writer,  and  began  by  composing 
satirical  poetry.  Uniting  with  a  number  of  young  artists,  authors,  and  others  of  tastes 
similar  to  his  own.  he  formed  the  irregular  society  or  club  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
"Bohemia";  the  associates  being  termed  Bohemians,  from  their  vagrant,  gypsy  life. 
They  wore  adventurous  and  often  brilliant,  and  bound  by  no  ties,  social  or  other.  They 
soon  m::de  a  name  for  themselves  in  Paris,  and  eventually  in  general  literary  history, 
on  account  of  these  features  of  their  character  and  lives.  Muiger's  reputation  was 
established  by  the  publication,  in  1848,  of  his  Scenes  de  la,  Vie  de  Boheme,  &  strikingly 
characteristic  work,  marked  by  independent  thought,  vigorous  language,  and  occasional 
is.  He  contributed  romance,  to  the  E<:r*te  dm  I)>  ».r  .I/./;/ <!t*.  and  published  Lea 
d' Hirer,  a  volume  of  poems,  besides  writing  small  pieces  for  the  Luxembourg 
theater. 
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MURIATIC  ACID.    Sec  HYDROCHLORIC  ACID. 

MU  RID.2E,  n  family  of  rodent  quadrupeds,  containing  many  genera  and  a  very  large 
number  of  species,  distributed  over  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  which  rats  and  mice 
may  be  regarded  as  typical  examples.  To  this  family  belong  also  voles,  lemmings, 
dormice,  jerboas,  marmots,  etc.  The  murida-  are  of  the  section  of  rodents  having 
distinct  clavicles.  They  have  three  or  four  molars  on  each  side  in  each  jaw,  the  molars 
at  first  furnished  with  rounded  tubercles,  which  wear  down  till  they  exhibit  mere 
roughened  crowns.  The  typical  muridie,  and  those  most  nearly  allied'  to  them,  have 
scaly  tails.  Marmots,  dormice,  jerboas,  etc  ,  have  hairy  tails  There  are  great  cliver.-i- 
ties  of  structure  and  habits  among  the  murida-.  All  of  them  feed  on  vegetable  food, 
but  many  of  them  are  ready  also  to  eat  animal  substances.  The  limits  of  the  family 
muridte  are  very  differently  stated  by  different  naturalists. 

MURIDJE,  (a ntt).  The  classification  of  this  family  of  rodents  varies.  The  marmots 
are  there  referred  to  the  family,  while  by  many  they  are  placed  in  the  family  sciuridif. 
(squirrels).  See  MARMOT,  ante.  Again,  pouched  rats,  and  North  American  gophers  are 
classed  by  some  with  the  murida.',  but  by  others  are  placed  in  the  family  itaccomydcE.  ^ce 
GOPHEK.  Jerboas  are  now  generally  regarded  as  constituting  the  family  dipod/dii, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  the  genus  dijmx.  of  family  muridse.  See  JKKBOA,  ante.  The 
family  muridte  according  to  general  consent,  comprises  rats,  mice,  lemmings,  hamsters 
mu>krats  or  musquash  and  voles.  See  RAT,  MOUSE,  LEMMING,  HAMSTERS,  MI:SQI;  \sii, 
and  VOLE,  ante. 

MTJEILLO,  BARTHOLOME  ESTEBAN,  was  b.  at  Seville,  and  baptized  Jan.  1,  1618;  and 
after  receiving  some  education,  was  placed  with  his  relative,  Juan  del  Castillo,  to  study 
painting.  Having  saved  a  little  money,  which  he  made  by  painting  religious  pictures 
for  exportation  to  South  America,  he  went  to  Madrid  in  1641,  being  then  in  his  24th 
year,  was  favorably  noticed  by  his  celebrated  townsman,  Velasquez,  and  through  his 
influence,  was  enabled  to  study  the  chtfo-d'ceutre  of  Italian  and  Flemish  art  in  the  royal 
collections.  In  1645,  he  determined  to  return  to  Seville,  though  advised  to  proceed  to 
Rome  by  Velasquez  who  offered  him  letters  from  the  king.  "After  settling  in  Seville, 
lie  received  numerous  important  commissions,  and  was  soon  acknowledged  as  the  head 
of  the  school  there.  In  1648,  Murillo  married  a  h;dy  of  fortune;  he  now  maintained  a 
handsome  establishment,  and  his  house  was  the  resort  of  people  of  taste  and  fashion. 
The  academy  of  Seville  was  founded  by  him  in  1600,  but  he  rilled  the  otiice  of  president 
only  during  the  first  year.  He  fell  from  a  scaffold  when  painting  in  Cadiz  on  an  altar 
piece  for  the  church  of  the  capuchins,  returned  to  Seville,  and  soon  after  died  from  t).e 
injury  he  received,  April  3,  1682.  In  early  life,  he  painted  many  pictures  illust  rathe 
bt  humble  life;  in  these,  the  manner  was  darker  and  less  refined  than  that  exhibited  in 
his  later  pictures,  which  are  mostly  scriptural  or  religious  pieces.  In  the  Louvre,  ai.d 
in  England,  there  are  about  forty  of  his  works.  Sir  David  Wilkie,  who  greatly  admin  d 
and  carefully  studied  the  Spanish  school,  has  remarked,  in  reference  to  it:  "Velasquez 
and  Murillo  are,  preferred,  and  preferred  with  reason,  to  all  the  others,  a?  the  mo-t 
original  and  characteristic  of  their  school.  These  two  great  painters  are  remarkable  for 
having  lived  in  the  same  time,  in  the  same  school,  painted  for  the  same  people,  and  of 
the  same  age,  and  yet  to  have  formed  two  styles  so  different  and  opposite,  that  the  most 
unlearned  can  scarcely  mistake  them;  Murillo  being  all  softness,  while  Vehu-quez  is  all 
sparkle  and  vivacit}'." 

MTJ  RO,  an  episcopal  t.  of  s.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Potcnza,  17  m.  n.w.  of  the  t. 
of  Potcuza.  Its  castle,  built  on  a  height  overlooking  the  ravine,  was  the  scene  of  the 
murder  of  Joanna  I.,  queen  of  Naples.  Pop.  8,388. 

MUROM',  or  MOOROM,  a  t.  in  the  s.e.  of  the  government  of  Vladimir,  in  European 
Russia,  70  m.  e  s.e.  of  Vladimir,  and  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oka,  a  tributary 
of  the  Volga.  Pop.  '67,  11,286.  The  chief  industrial  establishments  are  tanneries  and 
sail  cloth  and  linen  factories.  The  fisheries  on  the  Oka  supply  the  surrounding  country. 
Murom  is  also  noted  for  its  orchards  and  kitchen-gardens,  the  latter  of  which  supply  a. 
great  portion  of  Russia  with  cucumber-seed  of  the  first  quality.  Gypsum  quarries  in 
the  neighborhood  are  extensively  worked  during  winter.  There  is  a  large  trade  iu 
wheat,  flax,  linseed,  and  timber.  Murom  has  a  very  picturesque  appearance,  and  was 
formerly  surrounded  by  impenetrable  forests.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  old 
national  ballads,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  Russia. 

MURPHY,  ARTHUR,  1727-1805;  b.  in  county  Roscommon,  Ireland:  educated  at  St. 
Omer's  college  (1740-47),  and  spent  two  years  in  Corkjn  bi;-ine<s.  He  then  \\cntto 
London  and  entered  upon  his  career  as  literary  man,  dramatist,  and  actor.  From  1752 
to  1754  he  published  a  periodical  called  Tlie  Gnn/'x  Inn  Jinn  mil,  and  af!e;\va:ds  a  politi- 
cal journal,  Ihe  Test,  both  unsuccessful.  As  an  actor  he  appeared  at  Covent  Garden 
and  Drury  Lane  theaters,  but  did  not  meet  with  much  favor.  He  now  adopted  She  study 
of  law  and  began  practice  in  1757,  but  once  more  with  little  success.  He  had  already 
published  a  fare:1.  The  Apprentice,  which  had  some  popularity,  and  now  occupied  him- 
self entirely  in  writing  farces  and  comedies.  In  this  he  gained  some  wealth  and  a  high 
reputation  as  a  dramatist.  Among  the  most  successful  of  his  pieces  were:  The  Uphol- 
sterer; The  Way  to  Keep  Him;  All  in  the  Wrung;  and  Know  your  own  Mind  In  1792  ho. 
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published  an  essay  on  Dr.  Johnson,  and  soon  after  a  translation  of  Tacitus:  his  life  of 
Garrick  was  printed  in  1801.  A  few  years  before  his  death  a  pension  of  £200  and  the 
office  of  commissioner  of  bankrupts  were  bestowed  on  him  by  the  English  government. 

MURPHY,  HENRY  CRUDE,  b.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  1810;  graduated  at  Columbia  col- 
lege in  1830;  studied  law.  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1883.  He  was  made  city 
attorney  of  Brooklyn,  and  was  elected  mayor  in  1842.  He  was  chosen  to  congress  in 
1843;  and  continued  a  member  of  that  body  during  the  next  six  years;  being  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  N.  Y.  state  constitutional  convention  in  1846.  In  1857  he  was  appointed 
minister  to  Holland,  where  he  remained  until  1861,  and  where  he  added  to  his  already 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  Dutch  history  in  its- relation  to  that  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  He  has  gained  distinction,  both  for  his  research  and  his  literary  skill  in  this 
department.  He  contributed  to  the  periodicals  in  early  life,  and  translated  important 
writings  from  the  Dutch  for  the  Jff.  Y.  Historical  Collections.  He  also  translated,  and 
published  in  1865,  specimens  of  the  writings  of  the  early  Dutch  poets  of  New  Nether- 
lands. Mr.  Murphy  has  rilled  the  position  of  president  of  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
bridge  company  from  its  formation. 

MURRAIN  is  the  generic  term  loosely  used  to  designate  a  variety  of  diseases  of  domes- 
tic animals,  but  more  correctly  restricted  to  the  vesicular  epizootic,  popularly  known  as 
the  mouth  and  foot  disease.  It  is  a  contagious  eruptive  fever,  affecting  cattle,  sheep, 
pigs,  and  poultry;  but  rarely  communicable  to  horses  or  men.  It  is  characterized  by 
the  appearance  of  little  bladders  or  vesicles  in  the  mouth,  on  the  lips,  gums,  and  tongue; 
on  the  udder,  and  in  the  interdigital  space;  causing  inability  to  eat,  and  driveling  of 
saliva,  heat  and  swelling  of  the  udder,  and  lameness.  The  disorder  runs  a  fixed  and 
definite  course  usually  in  eight  or  ten  days.  Good  nursing,  comfortable  lodgings,  aud 
a  liberal s apply  of  soft,  easily  digestible  food,  are  the  chief  requisites  for  speedy  recovery. 
A  laxative  m  iv  be  given  if  needed.  The  mouth  may  be  washed  out  twice  daily  with  a 
mild  astringent  solution,  which  may  be  made  with  half  an  ounce  of  alum,  oxide  of  zinc, 
or  sugar  of  lead,  to  the  quart  of  water.  The  udder  in  milch  cows,  in  which  the  com- 
plaint is  usually  most  serious,  should  be  bathed  with  tepid  water  before  and  after  milk- 
ing, which  must  be  attended  to  very  regularly;  and  the  feet  kept  clean,  aud  washed 
occasionally  with  the  lotion  used  for  the  mouth. 

MURRAY,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Georgia,  adjoining  Tennessee,  bounded  on  the  s.e.  by  the 
Coosawattee  river,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  Connasauga;  450  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  8,269—8,257 
of  American  birth,  907  colored.  The  surface  is  irregular  and  mountainous,  and  much 
of  it  heavily  wooded.  Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  some  parts.  The  soil  in  the  lower 
lands  is  fertile,  and  produces  large  crops  of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  oats.  Smaller  crops 
of  tobacco  and  cotton  are  raised,  and  considerable  molasses  is  made  from  sorghum.  Co. 
seat,  Spring  Place. 

MURRAY,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Minnesota,  drained  by  Shetek  lake  in  the  a.,  lake  Talcot  in 
the  s.,  and  other  small  lakes;  720  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,' 3, 304—2,397  of  American  birth.  It  is 
drained  by  the  D;-s  Moines  and  Rock  rivers,  the  Channarambe  and  Oksida  creeks.  Its 
surface  stretches  out  into  broad  level  prairie  land,  tillable  and  adapted  to  grain  culture, 
but  nearly  destitute  of  timber.  It  produces  wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  oats;  and  furnisher 
good  pasturage  through  the  year.  Co.  seat,  Currie  Court-House. 

MURRAY",  ALEXANDER,  1755-1821;  b.  Md. ;  went  to  sea  as  a  boy,  and  when  not  yet 
of  age  was  in  command  of  a  merchant  vessel.  In  1776  he  was  commissioned  lieut.*  in 
the  navy  of  the  United  Colonies,  and,  no  vacancy  then  existing  in  the  list  of  ships  afloat, 
he  served  until  the  end  of  1777  in  the  army  as  lieut.  and  capt..  and  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  Flatbush  and  White  Plains.  In  the  year  last-named  he  took  command  of  a 
privateer,  and  on  several  letters-of-marque  distinguished  himself  in  many  naval  combats. 
He  was  taken  prisoner,  exchanged,  and  served  as  lieut,  in  the  Trumbnll.  and  in  the  engage- 
ment with  the  Iris  was  severely  wounded  and  again  made  a  prisoner,  exchanged,  and 
once  more  joined  the  service  as  lieut.  of  the  frigate  Alliance.  In  all  he  was  in  no  less 
than  13  battles  on  land  and  sea.  He  became  capt,  in  1798,  and  commanded  the  Mon- 
tezuma,  and  Constellation,  being  engaged  with  the  latter  in  the  Tripoli  war.  For  some 
time  before  his  death  he  had  command  of  the  Philadelphia  navy-yard. 

MURRAY,  ALEXANDER,  D.D.,  1775-1813;  b.  Scotland;  son  of  a  shepherd.  In  his 
early  life  he  showed  a  great  desire  for  learning,  and  by  the  family  hearth  in  the  evening 
or  amid  his  flock  on  the  hill-side  during  the  day  he  read  with  avidity  the  few  books  in 
his  father's  house.  In  1789  he  attended  a  school  at  Minniscaff.  The  next  five  years 
were  spent  in  school  in  summer,  teaching  the  children  of  the  neighboring  families  in 
•winter.  Books  were  bought  or  borrowed;  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  several  lan- 
guages were  studied.  He  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  French.  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
languages,  and  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Welsh,  and  Arabic  alphabets,  and  wrote  a  volume  of 
poems.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  entered  the  university  at  Edinburgh  through  the  assist- 
ance of  the  rev.  Dr.  Baird  of  that  city,  who  had  heard  of  his  remarkable  'proficiency. 
At  the  end  of  two  years  he  began  to  study  for  the  ministry.  He  contributed  several 
articles  to  Scoffs  Magazine  and  the  Edinburgh  fiecmr.  He  teamed  thoroughly  all  the 
European  languages,  and  the  Geez,  Amharic,  and  Abyssinian  dialects.  The  knowledge 
of  the  latter  prepared  him  to  edit  Bruce' s  Tracels,  and  in  three  years  the  edition  appeared 
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in  7  vols.,  \vith  a  life  of  the  author,  and  copious  philological  and  antiquarian  notes.  IB 
1806  lie  was  ordained  and  installed  assistant  and  successor  to  the  minister  of  Urr  in  the 
stewaidcy  01  Kirkcudbright.  In  1811  he  was  employed  to  translate  a  Geez  letter,  which 
had  been  sent  to  tlu:  king  from  the  governor  of  Tigre.  In  1812  he  was  elected  professor 
of  oriental  languages  in  the  univer>ity  of  Edinburgh.  During  that  year  he  published  a 
small  work  entitled  Outlines  fff  Oriental  l*l<i.i<d<>i/u,  comprehending  tl/c,  (//•</ //////.w/m/  /»/•//</•<- 
pies  of  tin1  ll<l>i\tr,  Syritir,  ('Jntidcc,  Arahir,  and  Altysxiitiaii  languages,  lie  now  began 
»  work  entitled  History  of  ike  E<in>i>fii.n  l,<t.ii!j<i<t<ji-v,  <>r  /i.x.  <//•<•/«  •<  iiilo  the  Affinities  of '  the 
Teuton!'-,  ( ;/•«!.•,  Cil.ii<',  Sf'<ii-oiii<\  Hud  Indian  Nations,  but  before  the  end  of  the  first  ses- 
sion, his  health  which  had  been  feeble  for  some  time,  utterly  failed,  and  he  died  in  the 
37th  year  of  his  age. 

MURRAY,  ALEXANDER,  b.  Penn. ,  1816;  entered  the  navy  in  1835,  and  was  made 
lieut.  in  1847.  During  the  Mexican  war  he  was  stationed  off  the  e.  coast  of  Mexico,  was 
wounded  at  Alvarado,  and  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Tabasco.  He  was 
attached  to  the  coast  survey  1846-9,  and  1857-9.  He  became  a  commander  in  1862,  and 
the  same  year  was  in  the  engagements  off  North  Carolina — Hoanoke  island,  Newlxjru, 
Kinston,  etc.  In  May  of  that  year  he  led  a  naval  expedition  up  the  Pamunkey  and  York 
rivers.  He  was  made  commodore  in  1871. 

MURRAY.  DAVID,  PH.D.,  LL.D.  ;  b.  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  1809;  graduated  at  Union  college 
1852;  was  professor  and  principal  of  the  Albany  academy  1853-63;  and  1863-73  professor 
of  mathematics  and  physics  in  Rutgers  college.  In  1873  he  went  to  Japan  as  an  expert 
to  advise  the  Japanese  government  in  regard  to  educational  methods,  where  he  still 
remains.  He  published  Manual  of  Land  Surveying,  contributed  to  Mori's  Education  in, 
Japan,  and  was  the  editor  of  Outline  History  of  Japanese  Education. 

MURRAY,  or  MORAY,  JAMES  STEWART,  Earl  of,  sometimes  called  the  "  Good 
Regent,"  was  the  natural  son  of  James  V.  of  Scotland,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  John, 
fourth  lord  Erskine,  afterwards  ?, -ii'e  of  sir  Robert  Douglas  of  Lochleveu.  lie  was  b. 
about  1531.  made  commeudator  of  the  priory  of  St.  Andrews  in  1538,  and  subsequently 
ef  the  priory  of  Macon  (in  France).  _He  joined  the  reformers  in  1556,  and  almost  imme- 
diately became  the  chief  of  the  Protestant  party  in  Scotland.  In  1561  he  was  sent  to 
France,  to  invite  queen  Maiy  to  return  to  her  kingdom;  and  on  her  arrival  he  became 
her  prime  minister  and  adviser.  In  Feb. ,  1562,  he  was  created  earl  of  Mar;  but  that 
earldom  having  been  claimed  by  'lord  Erskine,  the  title  of  earl  of  Moray  was  conferred 
upon  him  instead  a  few  mouths  afterwards.  Strongly  opposed  to  the  marriage  of  Mary 
with  lord  Daruley,  July  29,  1565,  he  endeavored  to  oppose  it  by  an  appeal  to  arms;  but 
he  was  easily  put  to  flight  by  the  queen,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  England.  He  did 
not  return  to  Edinburgh  till  March  10,  156o.  the  day  after  the  assassination  of  Riccio,  in 
which  he  was  an  accomplice.  In  April,  1567  he  went  to  France,  but  was  recalled  in 
August  of  the  same  year  by  the  lords  in  arms  against  the  queen,  when  he  found  Mary  a 
prisoner  in  Lochleveu,  and  himself  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom.  After  the  escape 
of  the  queen  he  defeated  her  forces,  May  13.  1568,  at  Langside,  near  Glasgow,  and  was 
.afterwards  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  England  to  conduct  the  negotiations  against 
her.  By  his  proqppt  and  vigorous  measures,  zeal,  and  prudence,  he  succeeded  in  securing 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  settling  the  affaire  of  the  church,  but  was  assassinated  at 
Linlithgow  by  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  Jan.  23.  1570. 

MURRAY,  JOHN,  the  name  of  three  generations  of  English  publishers,  will  forever 
remain  associated  with  the  palmiest  days  of  English  literature  in  the  ]8th  and  19th  cen- 
turies. The  founder  of  the  house,  John  M  'Murray,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  about  1745.  He 
obtained  a  commission  in  the  royal  marines  in  1762,  and  in  1768  was  still  second-lieut. . 
when,  disgusted  with  the  slowness  of  promotion,  and  panting  for  a  more  active  career, 
he  purchased  the  bookselling  business  of  Mr.  Sandby,  opposite  St.  Dnnstan's  church, 
London,  and,  dropping  the  Scottish  prefix,  became  a  bookseller  and  purchaser  at  "32 
Fleet  street. "  He  brought  out  the  English  Review,  and  published  the  elder  Disraeli's 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  etc.  He  could  himself  wield  the  pen.  as  some  pamphlets  remain 
to  testify.  He  died  Nov.  16,  1793,  and  was  succeeded  in  due  time  by  his  son  JOHN,  who 
was  left  a  minor  of  15  at  his  father's  death.  One  of  the  earliest  hits  of  John  the  second 
was  Mrs.  Rundell's  cookery-book,  which  proved  to  be  a  mine  of  wealth — more  produc- 
tive, perhaps,  than  Cliilde  Harold  itself.  He  became  connected  with  Thomas  Campbell 
and  sir  Walter  Scott,  and  in  1808-9  projected  the  Quarterly  Hniew,  a  tory  organ,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Whig  Edinburgh  Review,  then  in  the  height  of  ifs  influence.  The  first  num- 
ber was  published  Feb.  1,  1809,  under  the  editorship  of  William  Gift'ord.  The  new 
periodical  was  completely  successful,  and  brought  Murray  into  communication  not  only 
with  the  chief  literati,  but  also  with  the  conservat  ve  statesmen  of  the  time.  A  still  more 
fortunate  acquaintance  was  that  with  lord  Byron,  whose  Cln'lde  Harold  was  published  by 
Murray  in  1812.  Murray  now  removed  from  Fleet  street  to  Albemarle  street,  where  the 
business  is  still  carried  on.  Here  Byron  and  Scott  first  met,  and  here  Sonthey  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Crabbe.  Almost  all  the  literary  magnates  of  the  day  were  "  four  o'clock 
visitors"  in  Albemarle  street.  Byron's  pleasant  verse  has  described  the  scene: 

"  The  room's  so  full  of  wits  and  bards, 
Crabbes,  Campbells,  Crokers,  Freres  and  Wards." 
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Murray's  dinner-parties  included  politicians  and  statesmen,  as  well  as  authors,  artists, 
and  dilettanti.  Murray  paid  Byron  nearly  £20,000  for  his  works,  and  his  dealings  with 
Crabbe,  Moore,  Campbell,  and  Irving  were  princely.  The  second  John  Murray  died  in 
his  65th  year,  in  1843,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  JOHN  MUIIHAY  the  third.  Born  in 
1808,  he  was  educated  first  at  the  charter  house,  and  afterwards  at  Edinburgh  university. 
The  age  of  Byron  had  gone  by,  when,  in  1843,  he  succeeded  to  the  business  of  his  father 
and  grandfather.  A  more  practical  and  realistic  age  had  sueeeedeel,  and  the  "  home  and 
colonial  library.''  issued  to  beat  off  foreign  and  American  piracies,  was  the  precursor  of 
the  cheap  railway  and  other  literature  of  the  present  day.  A  lively  anel  vigorous  com- 
petition, arising  out  of  the  wants  of  a  new  era,  has  somewhat  altered  the  relation  of  the 
great  publishing  houses.  That  of  Albemarle  street  no  longer  ranks  tirst  in  the  extent 
and  variety  of  its  transactions,  but  many  of  the  greatest  works  in  history,  biography, 
travel,  art,  and  science  have  issued  from  the  Albemarle  street  press  under  the  regime  of 
the  third  Murray.  Among  his  later  successes  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Livingstone's 
Trawl*  and  Lust  Journal*,  Smiles's  Life  of  George  Stcphenso-n ,  end  Charles  Darwin's 
Oirgiit  of  Specie*  by  Xatarid  Selection.  His  handbooks  of  continental  travel  have  lately 
been  supplemented  by  handbooks  of  English  counties,  and  these,  it  is  understood,  owe 
nnich  to  the  personal  assistance  and  superintendence  of  the  present  head  of  the  famous 
house  of  Murray. 

MUKKAY,  JOHN,  1741-1815;  b.  Alton,  England.  At  the  age  of  11  his  parents  removed 
to  Cork,  Ireland,  lie  became  a  Methodist  under  the  preaching  of  We>ley  ai,d  "\Vhite- 
tiekl.  Having  read  a  book  by  James  Kelly,  a  Universalist,  he  was  led  to  adopt  his  views. 
For  ibis  he  was  excommunicated  at  "NYhitefield's  tabernacle,  London.  Persecution  for 
opinion,  pecuniary  embarrassment,  and  giief  for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  made  him  very 
unhappy,  and  he  resolved  to  seek  retirement  and  relief  in  America.  He  preached  his 
h'r>l  sermon  in  America  Sept.  SO,  1770,  in  a  small  church,  in  an  obscure  place  in  New 
Jersey,  calhd  "  Good  Luck."  Believing  fully  in  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation,  he 
gave  himself  to  earnest  labor,  first  in  Sew  Jersey  and  New  York,  afterwards  in  New- 
port, Providence,  Boston,  Portsmouth,  Norwich,  and  other  places  in  New  England.  In 
1774  he  tixed  his  residence  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  where  he  was  represented  as  a  papist, 
and  a  secret  emissary  of  lord  North  in  the  interest  of  the  English  ministry.  He  was 
abused,  and  by  a  vote  ordered  to  leave  the  town,  but  the  interference  of  powerful  friends 
saved  him,  ami  he  was  allowed  to  remain.  In  1775  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  a  Rhode 
Island  brigade  encamped  near  Boston.  The  other  chaplains  petitioned  for  his  removal, 
but  Washington  disregarded  the  petition,  and  even  showed  him  marked  attention.  Ill 
health  required  him  to  leave  the  army,  and  he  returned  to  Gloucester,  where  he  was 
tell  led  over  a  society  of  Universalists.  Converts  to  his  views  multiplied.  He  was  instru- 
i!%e  ntal  in  the  organization  of  a  convention  of  his  sect,  which  met  at  Oxford,  Mass,  Sept. 
J  785,  and  took  "the  name  of  Independent  Christian  Universalists.  In  1787  he  visited 
his  native  land,  and  preached  in  many  places  with  great  acceptance  and  power.  Beturn- 


B<  ston,  whence  his  remains  were  removed  June  8,  1837,  to  Mount  Auburn,  where  an 
}'.i  piopriate  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory.  He  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  Uni- 
versalisrn  in  America.  He  published  Letters,  and  Sketches  of  Strmonf-,  wiih  an  auto- 
bi'ir-aphy,  3  vols.  He  is  described  as  possessing  a  "poetical  imagination,  a  retentive 
memory,  warm  affections,  and  a  love  for  all  mankind."  In  his  public  discourses  he 
spoke  with  "creat  grace  of  oratory,  a  good  choice  of  words,  and  a  great  variety  of 
expression."  Except  on  the  one  point  of  universal  salvation  his  views  were  in  harmony 
with  those  commonly  called  evangelical,  especially  in  regard  to  the  proper  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

MTJBBAY.  LINDLEY.  an  En  dish  grammarian,  was  b.  at  Swatara.  Lancaster  co.,  Penn., 
U.  S..  in  1745.  He  was  educated  at  an  academy  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and,  on  his 
father's  remove!  to  New  York,  was  placed  in  a  counting-house,  from  which  he  escaped 
to  a  school  in  N<  w  J<  rsey.  He  then  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age 
of  21,  and  commenced  a'  good  practice.  During  the  revolutionary  war  he  engaged  in 

'       '  '  His  health 


was  issued  m  1795,  and  was  followed  by  EngUxli  Exercise*,  the  Key.  the  Eni.'Ush  Etader, 
Introduction  and  Seqwt.  anel  a  SpeUh^/  j~!o»k.  There  can  be  no  stronger  indication  how 
entirely  the  systematic  study  of  the  English  language  was — until  recent  years — neglected 
by  scholars,  than  the  fact  that  Murray's  grammar  was  for  half  a  century  the  standard 
text-book  throughout  Britain  and  America.  Murray  wrote  an  autobiography  to  the  year 
1809,  which  was"  published  after  his  death,  Feb.  16,  1826. 

MURRAY,  NICHOLAS.  D.D.,  1803-61;  b.  Ireland;  trained  in  childhood  by  his  parents 
and  other  relatives  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  ;  acquired  the  rudiments  of  ednentio?:  in  a 
village  school ;  in  his  twelfth  year  came  to  New  York  anel  obtained  employment  in  the  house 
of  Harper  &  Bros. ;  1820  became  a  member  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  church,  and,  iuflu- 
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enccd  by  the  advice  of  his  pastor,  Dr.  Gardner  Spring,  prepared  for  and  entered  Williams 
college,  gradual  ing  there  1826,  and  at  Princeton  theological  seminary  1WJ;  in  1880 
ln'rani  •  p  tator  of  llir  rrrshytcrian  church  at  Wilkcsbarre,  IVnn.,  and,  in  1S3:],  of  the  First 
Presbyteri.in  c!iurc!i  of  Kli/.'iliethtown.  N.  .!., where— declining  nuinerousealls  toimp«r!ant 
cities  north.  south,  east,  and  west,  and.  two  theological  professorships — he  continued  until 
his  death.  His  person  ;d  appearance  was  attractive  and  commanding;  his  winning  manners, 
abundant,  ini'or.na.ion,  uul  sparkling  wit  made  him  the  life  of  the  social  circle:  his  intel- 
lect was  clear,  logical,  and  comprehensive,  and  his  .style  simple,  racy,  and  incisive:  hia 
preparations  lor  the  pulpit  were  completely  and  yet  so  promptly  and  systematically  mado 
that  he  often  had  many  sermons  waiting  their  turn  to  be  preached;  his  pastoral  visita- 
tions were  abundant  in  the  abodes  of  the  poor,  the  chambers  of  the  sick,  and  the  cluvr 
ful  homes  of  his  people;  his  correspondence — literary,  advisory,  and  fraternal— was 
almost  unlimited;  with  untiring  industry  he  contributed  ably  and  constantly  to  the 
weekly  press  one  series  of  articles  published  first  in  the  NL w  Y»rl.;  Observer— Kirwaiit 
Letters  to  Bishop  Hughes — have  obtained  a  circulation  unequaled  in  religious  literature, 
and  have  been  translated  into  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  and  Tamil.  His  other 
published  writings  in  book  form  are  numerous. 

MURRAY,  WILLIAM.     See  MANSFIELD,  Earl  of,  ante. 

MURRAY,  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON,  b.  Conn.,  1840;  graduated  at  Yale  college 
in  1862  and  from  the  Yale  theological  in  1864,  when  he  became  pastor  of  a  Congrega- 
tional church  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  two  years.  He  then  removed  to 
West  Meriden  in  the  same  state,  whence,  after  t\vo  years  more,  he  was  called  to  the 
Park  street  church  in  Boston.  His  sermons  and  lectures  began  at  once  to  attract  general 
attention,  and  from  1870  to  1874  he  was  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  in  Boston. 
During  these  years  he  also  delivered  several  lectures  in  New  England  and  the 
west,  and  published  Music  Hall  Sermons;  Camp  Life  in  the  Adirondack*;  Word* 
Fitly  Spoken,  and  The  Perfect  Horse.  In  1874  he  resigned  his  pastorate  of  the  Park  snvet 
church,  but  continued  to  preach  a  year  or  two  in  Music  hall  to  a  congregation  which 
included  a  part  of  his  former  one.  In  1876  he  established  The  Golden  Rale,  a  religious 
weekly  newspaper.  He  afterwards  became  practically  interested  in  the  manufacture  of 
carnages,  but  soon  met  with  losses  and  mercantile  embarrassment.  In  1879-80  he  was  in 
England,  chiefly  in  Liverpool,  engaged  in  business.  In  1880-81  he  visited  Texas,  look- 
ing over  the  state  with  a  view  to  colonizing  enterprises;  and  it  was  his  intention  to 
remain  for  some  time. 

MURRAY,  WILLIAM  VANS,  1763-1803;  b.  Mil;  studied  law  in  the  Middle  temple. 
London,  and  on  his  return  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Maryland  legislature.  He  was 
in  congress  1791-97,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates.  In  1797  he  was  appointed 
minister  to  Holland,  and  two  years  later  envoy  to  France,  where,  in  association  with 
Oliver  Ellsworth  and  William  R.  Davis,  he  negotiated  a  treaty  with  France,  between 
which  and  this  country  there  had  been  a  long  controversy.  He  resumed  his  posi  at 
Holland,  but  resigned  in  1801.  He  published  a  work  on  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

MURRAY,  or  MORAY,  Sir  ROBERTA.  1673;  b.  Scotland;  entered  the  French  army, 
in  which,  by  the  influence  of  Richelieu,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  colonel.  On  his  return 
to  Scotland  he  formed  a  plan  for  the  escape  of  Charles  I.,  which  came  to  nothing  through 
the  king's  irresolution.  He  is  next  heard  of  in  1651.  when  he  was  appointed  justice- 
clerk,  and  soon  afterwards  he  was  made  a  privy  councilor  and  a  lord  of  the  session,  but 
he  never  took  his  seat  upon  the  bench.  He  is  best  known  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Royal  Society,  which  was  a  continuation  of  a  debating  club,  which  used  to  meet  in  Lon- 
don to  discuss  the  "  new  philosophy,"  and  which  obtained  a  royal  charter  in  1662. 

MURRAY  RIVER,  the  principal  river  of  South  Australia.     See  AUSTRALIA. 

MT7RSHEDABAD',  a  t.  of  India,  capital  of  a  British  district  of  the  same  name  in  Ben- 
gal proper,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhagratti,  a  branch  of  the  Ganges,  about 
124  m.  n.  oi  Calcutta.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  stands  Mahinagar.  usually  reck- 
oned a  part  of  Murshedabad.  The  town  occupies  a  great  space,  being  several  miles  both 
in  length  and  breadth,  but  the  buildings  are  for  the  most  part  of  mud.  It  contains  two 
palaces:  the  one,  old  and  gloomy :  the  other,  constructed  after  the  European  style,  and 
of  great  beauty,  was  completed  in  1840.  Situated  on  the  most  frequented  route  by  water 
from  Calcutta  to  the  North- West  provinces.  The  trade  of  Murshedabad  is  important. 
Formerly  it  was  I  he  capital  of  Bengal,  and  so  wealthy  that  Clivc  compared  it  with  Lon- 
don. Pop.  ('71,)  46,182,  of  whom  about  60  per  cent  are  Hindus,  and  40  per  cent  Moham- 
medans. 

MURVTE  DRO,  a  small  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  and  18  miles  n.n.e.  of 
the  city  of  that  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Palancia,  and  two  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Pop.  about  5,000.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Saguutum  (q.v.). 

MURZTJK'.     See  FEZZAN. 

MTJSA  CE.S,  a  natural  order  of  endogenous  plants,  the  largest  of  herbaceous  plants, 
generally  destitute,  or  almost  destitute  of  true  stems,  yet  resembling  trees  in  appearance, 
and  sometimes  rivaling  palms  in  stateliness;  the  long  sheathing  bases  of  the  leaf  stalks 
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combining  to  form  a  false  stem.  The  blade  of  the  leaf  has  many  fine  parallel  veins  pro- 
ceeding from  the  midrib  to  the  margin.  The  flowers  are  congregated  on  spadices,  which 
are  protected  by  spathes.  The  fruit  is  either  a3-valved  capsule  or  fleshy. — The  specks 
are  not  numerous;  they  are  natives  of  warm  climates,  in -which  they  are  widely  distrib- 
uted, and  are  of  great  value  to  the  inhabitants  of  tropical  countries;  tht,  fruit,  of  !-o;ne. 
particularly  of  the  genus  J///.NW,  being  much  used  for  I'ood,  whil>t  the  fibers  of  the  leaves 
are  employed  for  cordage  and  for  textile  pin  po.-cs.  See  PLANTAIN,  BANANA,  and  ACACA. 
A  very  interesiing  plant  of  the  order  rnusacc;e  is  the  traveler's  tree  (q.v.)  of -Madagascar. 
MTJSAUS,  JOIIANN  KAHI,  AUGUST,  a  German  writer,  b.  in  173?  at  Jena,  where  he 
studied  theology,  was  nominaied  to  a  country  church,  but  prevented  from  entering  upon 
the  cure  committed  to  him  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  peasantry  of  the  par- 
ish, who  refused  to  receive  him  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  once  seen  to  dance.  In 
1763  he  received  the  appointment  of  tutor  to  the  pasres  at  the  ducal  court,  and  in  1770 
he  became  professor  at  the  Weimar  gymnasium.  His  first  literary  production,  which 
appeared  in  1700,  was  a  parody  of  liichan'.son's  Sir  Charles  Giandison,  \vhieh  was  at 
that  time  extravagantly  admired  in  Germany.  The  success  of  this  satirical  squib  \\  as 
complete:  but  as  literary  fame  did  not  bring  with  it  a  corresponding  amount  of  pecuni- 
ary reward,  MusJius  was  compelled  to  gain  his  living  by  other  means  than  writing;  and 
an  interval  of  more  than  18  years  elapsed  before  lie  found  leisure  to  reappear  as  an 
author.  In  1778  he  published  his  Phyviognamfachen  Heist- n,  in  which  he  endeavored,  by 
a  good-natured  yet  striking  satire,  to  counteract  the  absurd  uses  to  which  the  Germans 
of  his  day  had  turned  Lavater's  system.  This,  like  his  previous  work,  was  pre-eminently 
successful;  and,  encouraged  by  the  marks  of  popular  favor  with  which  it  was  received, 
he  laid  aside  his  incognito,  and  continued  to  devote  himself  to  authorship.  In  1782 
appeared  his  charming  version  of  German  folk-lore,  under  the  title  of  Vo'.kumarchen  der 
iJcutfcIteii,  which  professed  to  be  merely  a  collection  of  popular  tales,  noted  down  from 
the  lips  of  illiterate  old  country  people;  but  these  tales  were  tinctured  with  such  a  blend- 
ing of  genial  humor,  quaint  fancy,  and  strong  sense,  that  they  have  become  a  classical 
work  of  their  kind,  popular  among  persons  of  every  age  and  class.  Hissatirical  sketches, 
entitled  Fr<  uml  ll>-lm<  Ei^cu,sin>.ucjt:ii  lit,  llo'Jitin*  Mauler  (Winterthur,  1765),  maintained 
his  reputation  as  one  of  the  sprighlliest  and  most  genial  satirists  of  his  country.  Under 
the  name  of  Schelleuberg,  he  began  a  course  of  tales,  titnuisxfedtrii  (Berl.  1787),  which, 
however,  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  He  died  in  1787.  His  Momlische  Kiiukrklap^ar 
appeared  the  year  after  his  death,  while  his  other  posthumous  writings  were  edited  iu 
1791,  with  an  interesting  notice  of  the  author,  by  his  relative  and  pupil,  A.  V.  Kotzebue. 
Musiius's  style  was  at  once  correct  and  elegant,  adapting  itself  with  singular  flexibility 
to  the  various  subjects  which  he  handled;  while  the  unaffected  geuiuluy  and  frank  lov- 
ing nature  which  are  reflected  iu  all  he  wroie,  have  deservedly  made  him  one  of  ihe 
most  popular  writers  of  his  day  in  Germany. 

MUSJE'US,  one  of  the  ancient  Greek  poets  of  the  mythic  period,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Eumolpus  and  Selene;  according  toothers,  the  son  and  pupil  of  Orpheus. 
To  him  was  ascribed  the  introduction  of  the  Elcusinian  and  other  mysteries  into  Greece, 
and  the  ordering  of  many  religious  rites.  He  was  among  the  ancients  also  the  reputed 
author  of  a  number  of  poems,  oracles,  purificatory  verses,  a  war  of  the  Titans,  a  theog- 
ony,  hymns,  etc. ;  but  of  the  few  verses  which  remain  the  authenticity  is  very  doubtful. 
A  later  MUS.KUS,  who  probably  flourished  about  the  end  of  the  6th  c.  of  the  Christian 
era,  was  the  author  of  a  very  pleasing  amatory  poem,  in  Greek,  entitled  Hero  find  L  un- 
der, discovered  in  the  13th  c.,  of  which  the  first  edition  was  published  by  Aldus  Manu- 
tius  about  1494,  and  of  which  there  have  been  many  subsequent  editions. 

MI  BCADINE  GRAPE,  a  species  that  grows  in  the  extreme  southern  states  where 
it  is  known  as  the  Bullitt  grape.  The  technical  term  given  it  by  Linnaeus  is  vitis  vul- 
pirut. 

MITSCE  VOLITANTES  is  the  term  applied  to  ocular  spectra,  which  appear  like  flies  on 
the  wring,  or  floating  black  spots  before  the  eyes.  There  are  two  kinds  of  muscse  voli- 
tantes — the  one  a  perfect  1\-  harmless  kind,  while  the  other  is  symptomatic  of  one  of  the 
most  serious  diseases  of  the  eyes,  viz.,  amaurosis. 

\\  hoever  will  look  through  a  minute  pin-hole  in  a  card  at  the  clear  sky  may  see  float 
ing  before  .his  sight  a  number  of  translucent  tubes  or  fibers,  and  many  little,  beads,  of 
which  some  are  separate,  some  attached  to  the  tubes,  and  some  apparently  within  them. 
Some  of  the  tubes  or  fibers  are  straight,  others  looped  or  twisted,  and  others  again  forked. 
All  these  objects  are  bright  in  the  middle,  and  bounded  by  fine  black  lines,  beyond  and 
parallel  to  which  may  be  seen  an  appearance  of  colored  lines  or  fringes.  The  doublings 
and  crossings  of  the  loops  or  knots  in  the  twisted  fibers  appear  as  black  points.  Though 
the  eye  be  fixed,  these  bodies  change  their  position  with  greater  or  less  rapidity.  Now, 
in  ordinary  light  and  vision  all  these  objects  are  imperceptible,  unless  the  knots  or  fibers 
happen  to  be  larger  than  usual,  when  they  constitute  the  harmless  kind  of  muscse  voli- 
tantes.  The  black  lines  and  fringes  are  phenomena  of  the  inflexion  or  diffraction  (q  v.) 
of  light,  which  are  never  seen  except  in  divergent  rays,  and  all  muscae  volifantes  having 
such  fringes  must  be  situated  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  retina;  and  there  are 
conclusive  reasons  for  believing  that  they  occupy  the  vitreous  humor,  and  cannot  there- 
fore portend  amaurosis;  whereas  those  black  spots  which  have  no  fringes,  and  which 
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do  not  move,  or  \v!:i;'h  move  only  with  the  motions  of  the  eye,  are  points  in  the  retina 
which  are  in  en.-ible  to  light,  and  are  therefore  to  be  dreaded  as  symptomatic  of  danger 
to  vision.  To  decide,  then,  whether  the  muscae  volitantes  are  or  are  not  indicative  of 
danger,  the  patient  should  fix  his  eye  on  a  white  surface  (as  a  sheet  of  letter-paper)  after 
a  Midden  shake  of  the  head;  if  they  sink  gently  downwards,  the}1  are  innocent.  It 
should  perhaps  be  addi  d.  that  though  they  seem  to  descend,  they  must  in  reality  be 
ascending;  floating  up  in  the  vitreous  humor  as  far  as  the  cellular  partitions  formed 
by  the  hyaloid  membrane  will  permit.  See  EYK.  For  further  information  on  the  differ- 
ences between  the  innocent  and  I  he  dangerous  forms  of  muscoe  volitautcs,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  an  article  by  sir  David  Brewster  in  the  North  British  Ilcdcw  for  Nov.,  1856. 

MUS'CAKDINE,  or  Snjt-WouM  ROT  (Boirytis  Bn^mna),  a  fungus  (see  BOTKYTIS) 
which  grows  on  silk-worms,  and  often  kills  them  in  great  numbers.  It  consists  of  erect 
branching  i  breads,  with  clusters  of  spores  at  the  end  of  short  lateral  branches.  The 
spores  of  this  fungus  germinate  even  on  healthful  silk-worms,  and  in  circumstances 
otherwise  most  favorable  to  their  health  fulness.  They  germinate  also  on  the  caterpillars 
of  other  lepidopterous  insects.  When  this  peat  appears  among  silk-worms,  its  progress 
cannot  be  checked  by  any  means  known.  For  prevention,  it  is  most  important  that  the 
silk-worms  be  not  overcrowded. 

MUSCAT',  or  MASXAT,  an  independent  Arab  state,  forming  the  sea-cost  of  Oman,  in 
Eastern  Arabia.  It  extends  from  the  strait  of  Ormus  to  the  island  of  Moseirah,  and 
nowhere  exceeds  150  m.  in  width.  The  coast,  and  interior  are  both  sterile,  but  the 
country  is  studded  with  very  fertile  oases.  The  capital  is  Muscat;  pop.,  60,000,  on  the 
Persian  gulf,  a  fortified  town,  surrounded  with  gardens  and  date-palms.  It  has  a  very 
good  harbor,  which,  in  the  winter  mouths,  is  reckoned  the  best  refuge  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  and  is  a  most  important  center  of  trade,  where  the  productions  of  Europe,  of 
Africa,  and  of  the  east  are  exchanged.  The  principal  exports  are  Arabian  coffee  and 
pearls  obtained  from  the  Persian  gulf;  but  wheat,  dates,  raisins,  salt,  sulphur,  drugs,  and 
horses  are  also  exported.  The  independence  of  Oman  dates  from  751,  when  the  people 
elected  a  sovereign  of  their  own.  For  £00  years  the  Imaums  were  elected  for  personal 
merit,  and  afterwards  from  members  of  a  ruling  family.  Muscat  was  taken  by  Albu- 
querque in  1507,  and  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese  till  1648,  when  the  Arabs 
recovered  possession  of  it.  The  Imaums  afterwards  made  extensive  conquests  in  eastern 
Africa,  including  Zanzibar,  Mcmbas,  Quiloa,  etc.  In  1798  they  acquired  possession  of 
the  coasts  of  Laristan  and  Mogistan,  the  islands  of  El  Kishim  and  Ormus,  and  the  town 
of  Bender  Abbas  in  Persia,  paying  to  the  shah  a  rent  or  tribute  of  6,000  tomans.  The 
state  was  very  prosperous  under  the  wise  and  mild  sway  of  Said  Geid,  the  late  Imaum. 
He  ascended  the  throne  in  1803,  at  the  age  of  16,  and  reigned  till  his  death  in  1856.  He 
was  long  a  faithful  ally  of  England.  In  1854  the  Immims  were  driven  from  their 
Persian  dependencies,  which  in  their  opinion  belonged  to  them  in  perpetuity  so  long  as 
they  paid  the  rental.  They  recaptured  Bender  Abbas,  but  in  consequence  of  English 
iuterfeuce,  they  were  compelled  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Persia  in  April  1856.  This  is 
said  to  have  broken  the  heart  of  the  old  Seid,  who  died  Oct.  19,  1856.  lie  appointed 
his  son  Majid  to  succeed  him  in  Zanzibar,  and  his  son  Thuwany  to  succeed  him  in  .Mus- 
cat. The  latter  was  murdered  by  his  son  Salim  in  1868,  who  reigned  for  a  short  time, 
but  was  driven  out  by  his  uncle  Sayed  Tuky.  In  consequence  of  the  unsettled  state  of 
affairs  in  Muscat,  Persia  has  assumed  the  government  of  Bender  Abbas  and  the  Persian 
coast  territory.  See  ZANZIBAR  and  WAHABIS. — See  History  of  the  Imaums  and  Sryids  of 
Oman,  by  Sahib-ibn-Razik,  from  the  Arabic,  by  Rev.  G.  P.  Badger  (1781);  Markham's 
History  of  Pcrsut  (1874). 

MUSCATEL  (I-tal.  moscado,  musk),  the  name  given  to  many  kinds  of  sweet  and  strong 
French  and  Italian  wines,  whether  white  or  red.  Amongst  the  finest  are  the  white 
Rivesalt  and  red  Bagnol  wines  from  Roussillon,  and  the  Lunel  from  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Lacrymae  Christi  and  Carigliano  of  Naples,  etc. 

MUSCATINE',  a  co.  in  s.  c.  Iowa  on  the  Mississippi  river;  440  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 
23,168—19.192  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is' varied,  and  the  soil  feriile.  There  are 
rich  deposits  of  coal,  and  quarries  of  freestone  and  limestone.  The  chief  productions 
are  corn,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  wool.  The  chief  articles  of  manufacture  are  car- 
riages, metal-ware",  boots  and  shoes,  and  clothing.  There  are  also  saw.  flour,  and  plan- 
ing-mills,  hrewerics  and  machine  shops.  The  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids,  and  Northern, 
and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific  railroads  pass  through  it.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Cedar  river.  Co.  seat,  Muscatine. 

MUSCATINE',  a  city  of  Iowa,  U.S..  is  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  100  m.  above 
Keokuk.  and  33  s.e.  of  Iowa  city.  It  has  a  large  trade  by  the  river,  and  several  rail- 
roads, three  steam-flour  mills,  planing-machines.  four  large  saw-mills,  which  annually 
produce  about  30,000,000  ft  of  timber,  besides  shingles,  etc.  There  are  14  churches, 
schools,  newspapers,  etc.  Pop.  '70,  6,718. 

MU3CHELKALK  (Ger.  shell-lime),  the  middle  member  of  the  triassic,  or  new  red  sand- 
stone period,  the  beds  of  which  are  entirely  absent  from  the  British  strata,  Bang  typi- 
cally developed  in  Germany,  the  foreign  name  has  been  universally  adopted  to  designate 
them.  They  consist  of  (1st)  a  series  of  compact,  grayish,  regularly-bedded  limestone, 
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taore  than  300  ft.  thick;  and  (3d)  alternations  of  limestone,  dolomite,  marl,  gypsum,  and 
rock-salt,  nearly  800  ft.  thick.  The  limestone  abounds  in  the  remains  of  mollusca.  The 
paleozoic  goniatites  are  replaced  by  the  ceratites,  a  remarkable  link  between  them  and 
the  secondary  ammonifies.  Ceratites  are  distinguished  by  the  few  small  denticulations 
of  the  iiiner  lobes  of  the  suture.  The  heads  and  stems  of  lily  encrinites  (Kncrinuif)  are 
also  abundant  in  these  strata,  and  the  remains  of  ganoid  tish  have  also  been  met  With. 

MUSCI.     See  MOSSES. 

MUSCICA'PID.ZE,  a  family  of  birds  of  the  order  insessore  and  tribe  denfirnstres,  of 
which  the  greater  number  receive  the  popular  name  fly-catcher  (q.v.).  The  limits  of  the 
family  are,  however,  very  variously  defined  by  different  ornithologists.  The  muscica- 
pidae  are  mostly  inhabitants  of  the  wanner  parts  of  the  world,  in  which  they  are  very 
widely  diffused.  The  species  are  very  numerous. 

MTTSCIDJE,  a  family  of  dipterous  insects,  having  a  short,  thick,  membranous  pro- 
boscis, geniculated  at  the  base,  entirely  retractile  so  as  to  be  concealed  within  the  mouth, 
and  terminated  by  two  large  lobes  (see  HOCSE-FLY);  the  antennae  three-jointed;  the 
thorax  with  a  transverse  suture.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  universally  dis- 
tributed. More  than  800  are  found  in  Britain,  among  which  are  the  well-known  house- 
fly, blow -fly,  etc.  The  larva1  are  maggots  (q.v.).  Although  some  of  the  muscidse  are 
troublesome,  none  of  them  are  so  much  so  as  species  of  some  other  allied  families. 

MUSCLE  AND  MUSCULAR  TISSUE.  Muscular  tissue  is  specially  distinguished  by  its 
contractile  power,  and  is  the  instrument  by  which  all  the  sensible  movements  of  the  ani- 
mal body  are  performed.  When  examined  under  a  high  magnifying  power,  the  fibers 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  found  to  exist  under  two  forms,  which  can  be  distinguished 
from  one  another  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  very  close  and  minute  transverse  bars  or 
stripes.  The  filters  of  the  col'intury  muscles — or  those  whose  movements  can  be  influenced 
by  the  will — as  well  as  the  fibers  of  the  heart,  are  striped;  while  those  of  the  involuntary 
muscles — the  muscular  structures  over  which  we  have  no  control — as,  for  example,  the 
muscular  fibers  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the  uterus,  and  the  bladder,  are  tin-striped. 

On  examining  an  ordinary  voluntary  muscle  with  the  naked  eye  (a  muscle  from  one  of 
the  extremities  of  any  animal,  f<>r  example),  we  observe  that  it  presents  a  fibrous  appear- 
ance, and  that  the  fibers  are  arranged  with  great  regularity  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
muscle  is  to  actor  contract  (for  it  is  by  their  inherent  power  of  contracting  that  muscles 
act).  On  closer  examination  it  is  found  that  these  fibers  are  arranged  in  fasciculi,  or 
bundles  of  various  sizes,  inclosed  in  sheaths  of  areolar  tissue,  by  which  they  are  at  the 
same  time  connected  with  and  isolated  from  those  adjoining  them;  and  when  the 
smallest  fasciculus  visible  to  the  naked  eye  is  examined  with  the  microscope,  it  is  seen 
to  consist  of  a  number  of  cylindrical  fibers  tying  in  a  parallel  direction,  and  closely 
bound  together.  These  primitive  (or,  as  some  writers  -term,  them,  the  ultimate)  fibers 
present  two  sets  of  markings  or  since — viz..  a  longitudinal  and  a  transverse  set.  The 
fibers,  when  separated  from  each  other,  frequently  split  longitudinally  into  fibrillm. 
Sometimes,  however,  when  a  fiber  is  extended,  it  separates  in  the  direction  of  the  trans- 
verse striae  into  a  series  of  disks.  Either  cleavage  is  equally  natural,  but  the  latter  is  the 
least  common.  Hence,  observes  Mr.  Bowman,  who  has  specially  investigated  the 
minute  structure  of  voluntary  muscle,  "it  is  as  proper  to  say  that  the  fiber  is  a  pile  of 
disks  as  that  it  is  a  bundle  of  fibrillse;  but,  in  fact,  it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but 
a  mass  in  whose  structure  there  is  an  intimation  of  the  existence  of  both,  and  a  tendency 
to  cleave  in  the  two  directions.  If  there  were  a  general  disintegration  along  all  the  line's 
in  both  directions,  there  would  result  a  series  of  particles,  which  may  be  termed  primi- 
tive particles  or  sarcous  elements,  the  union  of  which  constitutes  the  mass  of  the  fiber. 
These  elementary  particles  are  arranged  and  united  together  in  the  two  directions, and  the 
resulting  disks,  as  well  as  fibrilla?,  are  equal  to  one  another  in  size,  and  contain  an  equal 
number  of  particles.  The  same  particles  compose  both.  To  detach  an  entire  fibrillae  is 
to  extract  a  particle  of  every  disk,  and  vice  versa."  The  fibers  are  supplied  with  ves- 
sels and  nerves,  which  lie  in  the  intervals  between  them,  and  are  attached  by  their 
extremities  through  the  medium  of  tendon  or  aponeurosis  to  the  parts  which  they  are 
intended  to  move.  Aggregated  in  parallel  series,  of  greater  or  lesser  size,  and  associated 
with  nerves,  vessels, tendinous  structures, etc., they  form  the  various  muscles  which  are  for 
the  most  part  solid  and  elongated,  but  are  sometimes  expanded  into  a  membranous  shape. 
The  length  of  the  fibers  is  usually  about  that  of  the  muscle  in  which  they  may  occur,  and 
may  vary  from  two  feet  or  more  (in  the  sartorius  muscle)  to  less  than  two  lines  (in  the 
stapc'dius  muscle  in  the  middle  ear);  while  their  width  varies  from  ^  to  j^j  of  an 
inch,  being  largest  in  crustaceans,  fishes,  and  reptiles,  where  their  irritability,  or  prop- 
erty of  contracting  under  the  action  of  a  stimulus,  is  most  enduring,  and  smallest  in 
birds  where  it  is  most  evanescent.  Their  average  width  in  man  is  about  3^  of  an 
inch,  being  about  jl^  of  an, inch  ,in  the  ^nale  and  Ti7  of  an  inch  in  the  female  The 
average  distance  between  the  striae,  or  the  size  of  the  sarcous  elements,  in  the  human  sub 
ject  is  ^^  an  inch,  the  extremes  being  ^tni  an(l  stfVo  °f  an  inch,  according  to 
the  contraction  or  relaxation  of  the  fiber.  The  form  of  the  fibers  is  polygonal,  their 
sides  being  flattened  against  those  of  the  adjoining  fibers.  Each  fiber  is  enclosed  in  a 
transparent,  very  delicate,  but  tough  and  elastic  tubular  sheath,  which  cannot  always  be 
readily  seen, but  is  distinctly  shown  stretching  between  the  separated  fragments  of  a  fiber 
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which  lias  been  broken  within  it,  for  its  toughness  will  often  resist  a  force  before  which  its 
brittle  contents  give  way.  This  tubular  sheath  is  known  as  the  sarcolemma  or  myolemma 
— the  former  term  being  derived  from  the  Greek  words  x<i/:r,  flesh,  and  Itinmu,  a  skin 
or  husk;  and  the  latter  from  the  Greek  wonls  n/t'/x.  a  muscle,  and  /<•/// ///*/. 

It  uas  for  a  long  time  believed  that  the  contraction  of  a  muscle  was  associated  with  a 
change  in  the  direction  of  each  fiber  from  a  straight  line  to  a  sinuous  or  x.ig/.ag  course. 
The  investigations  of  Mr.  Bowman,  have,  however,  shown  that  this  view  is  erroneous. 
lie  has  proved  that  in  astate  of  contraction  then'  is  an  approximation  of  the  transver--; 
'stria1,  and  a  general  shortening  witii  a  simultaneous  thickening  of  the  liber,  but  that  it  is 
never  thrown  out  of  the  straight  line,  except  when  it  has  ceased  to  contract  and  its 
extremities  are  acted  on  by  the  contraction  of  adjacent  libers. 

Muscles  grow  by  an  increase,  not  of  the  number,  but  of  the  bulk  of  their  elementary 
fibers;  and  Mr.  Bowman  believes  "that  the  number  of  fibers  remains  through  life  as  it 
was  in  thefu-tus,  and  that  the  spare  or  muscular  build  of  the  individual  is  determined 
by  the  mold  in  which  his  body  was  originally  cast." 

The  structure  of  the  i/> /•"[/< iituri/  or  nnxtrii>e.d  muscles  must  now  be  considered,  Thig 
form  of  muscular  tissue  most  commonly  occurs  in  the  shape  of  flattened  bands  of  con- 
siderable length,  but  of  a  width  not  exceeding  ^Vffth  or  Wuo^1  °f  an  i»th.  These  bands 
are  translucent,  and  sometimes  slightly  granular,  and  are  usually  marked  at  intervals 
by  elongated  nuclei,  which  become  much  more  apparent  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid. 
KOlliker  has  shown  that  every  one  of  these  bands  or  fibres  is  either  a  single  elongated 
cell  (a  fiber-cell)  or  is  a  fasciculus  of  such  cells.  These  fibres  have  not  usually  fixed  points 
of  attachment  like  the  striated  fibres,  but  form  continuous  investments  around  cavities 
within  the  body — such  as  the  intestinal  canal,  the  bladder,  the  uterus,  the  blood-vessels, 
etc. — or  are  dispersed  through  the  substance  of  tissues,  such  as  the  skin,  to  which  they 
impart  a  contractile  property. 

The  chemical  composition  of  ordinary  (or  voluntary)  muscle  is  described  in  the  article 
FLESH.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  flbrillse,  or  the  sarcous  elements  of  which 
they  are  composed,  consist  of  a  substance  termed  SYXTOXIXE  (q.  v.),  which  closely 
resembles  the  fibriue  or  coagulating  constituent  of  the  blood;  and  that  the  same  syntonine 
is  also  the  main  constituent  of  the  unstriped  muscles,  or  at  all  events  of  their  fibre-cells. 
Like  the  blood-fibrine,  it  exists  in  a  fluid  form  in  the  living  tissue,  and  only  coagulates 
or  solidifies  after  death. 

Our  limited  space  prevents  even  an  allusion  to  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of 
blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  areolar-tissue  in  muscular  structures;  and  we  therefore  pass  on 
to  the  consideration  of  the  muscles  and  their  functions. 

Muscles  vary  extremely  in  their  form.  In  the  limbs  they  are  usually  of  considerable 
length,  surrounding  the  bones  and  forming  an  important  protection  to  "the  joints;  while 
in  the  trunk,  they  are  flattened  and  broad,  and  contribute  very  essentially  to  form  the 
walls  of  the  cavities  which  they  inclose.  There  is  unfortunately  no  definite  rule  regard- 
ing the  nomenclature  of  muscles.  Muscles  derive  their  names  (1)  from  their  situation — 
as  the  temporal,  pectorals,  glutoeals,  etc. ;  or  (2)  from  their  direction — as  the  rectus, 
obliquus.  etc.,  of  which  there  may  be  several  pairs — as,  for  example,  rectus  femoris, 
rectus  abdominalis,  rectus  capitis,  etc. ;  or  (3)  from  their  us?s— as  the  masseter,  the 
various  flexors,  extensors;  or,  (4)  from  their  shape — as  the  deltoid,  trapezius,  rhomboid, 
etc.;  or  (5)  from  the  number  of  their  divisions — as  the  biceps  and  triceps;  or  (6)  from 
their  points  of  attachment — as  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid,  the  genio-hyo-glossus,  the 
sterno-thyroid,  etc.  In  the  description  of  a  muscle  we  express  its  points  of  attachment 
by  the  words  origin  and  insertion;  the  former  being  applied  to  the  more  fixed  point  or 
that  towards  which  the  motion  is  directed,  while  the  latter  is  applied  to  the  more  movable 
point.  The  application  of  these  terms  is,  however,  in  many  cases  arbitrary,  as  many 
muscles  pull  equally  towards  both  attachments.  Muscles  opposed  in  action  are  termed 
antaffOTWits,  this  antagonism  being  in  most  cases  required  by  the  necessity  that  exists  for 
an  active  moving  power  in  opposite  directions.  Thus,  by  one  set  of  muscles,  i\\Q  flexors, 
the  limbs  are  bent;  while  by  a  contrary  set,  the  extensors,  they  are  straightened.  One 
set,  termed  the  muscles  of  mastication,  closes  the  jaws,  while  another  set  opens  them; 
and  probably  every  muscle  in  the  body  has  its  antagonists  in  one  or  more  other  muscles. 

The  skeleton,  which  may  be  termed  the  locomotive  framework,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  series  of  levers,  of  which  the  fulcrum  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  joint — vi/...  at  one 
extremity  of  a  bone — the  resistance  (or  weight)  at  the  further  end,  and  the  force  (or 
muscle)  in  the  intermediate  portion.  In  most  cases,  in  order  to  preserve  the  necessary 
form  of  the  body,  muscles  are  applied  at  a  great  mechanical  disadvantage  as  regards  the 
exercise  of  their  power;  that  is  to  say,  a  much  larger  force  is  employed  than  would  suffice, 
if  differently  applied,  to  overcome  the  resistance.  The  two  main  sources  of  this  disad- 
vantage lie  in  the  obliquity  of  the  insertion,  and  consequently  of  the  action  of  most 
muscles,  and  in  the  muscles  being  usually  inserted  very  near  'the  fulcrum.  The  first 
of  these  disadvantages  is  in  many  cases  diminished  by  the  enlargements  of  the  bones  at 
the  joints.  The  tendons  of  the  muscles  situated  above  the  joint  are  usually  inserted 
immediately  below  the  bony  enlargement,  and  thus  reach  the  bone  that  is  to  be  moved 
in  a  direction  somewhat  approaching  the  perpendicular  If  this  enlargement  did  not 
exist,  the  contraction  of  the  muscle,  instead  of  causing  the  lower  bone  to  turn  upon  the 
upper  one  with  comparatively  little  loss  of  power,  would  do  little  more  than  cause  the 
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two  ends  of  the  bones  to  press  upon  each  other.  The  second  mechanical  disadvantage 
is  compensated  for  by  gain  in  the  extent  and  velocity  of  movement,  and  by  the  avoidance 
of  the  great  inconvenience  of  having  the  muscles  extended  in  straight  lines  between  the 
ends  of'  jointed  continuous  levers.  Thus  the  bones  of  the  forearm  are  bent  upon  the 
bone  of  the  arm  by  the  biceps  muscle  which  arises  close  to  the  head  of  the  latter,  and  is 
inserted  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
elbow-joint,  which  acts  as  the  fulcrum  of 
the  lever.  By  this  arrangement,  a  con- 
traction of  a  single  inch  in  the  muscle 
moves  the  hand,  in  the  same  time, 
through  the  extent  of  about  twelve  inches, 
but  then  the  hand  moves  through  every 
inch  with  only  about  the  twelfth  part  of 
the  power  exerted  by  the  muscle.  By  the 
junction  of  two  or  more  levers  in  one 
direction,  as  in  the  different  segments  of 
the  extremities,  the  extent  and  velocity  of 
their  united  actions  are  communicated  to 
the  extreme  one.  Thus  a  blow  of  the 
fist  may  be  made  to  include  the  force  of 
all  the  muscles  engaged  in  extending  the  Fig.  8. 

ehouldiT.  elbow,  and  wrist. 

The  great  and  characteristic  property  of  muscular  tissue — that  of  shortening  itself 
in  a  particular  direction  when  stimulated— is  called  contractility.  The  stimulus  may  be 
direct  imitation  by  mechanical  means,  or  by  galvanism,  or  by  some  chemical  substance, 
but  in  the  living  body  the  muscular  fibres  are,  in  most  cases,  made  to  contract  by  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  nerves  distributed  among  them,  which  are  consequently 
termed  motor  nerves  (see  NERVOUS  SYSTEM),  and  are  under  the  influence  of  the  will. 
By  an  exertion  of  volition,  we  can  contract  more  or  fewer  muscles  at  once,  and  to  any 
degree,  within  certain  limits;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  hardly  any  ordinary  move- 
ment perfonm  d  in  which  several  muscles  are  not  called  in  play.  'But'  every  voluntary 
muscle  is  a!-o  subject  to  other  influences  more  powerful  in  their  operation  than  the  "will. 
The  movement  of  the  features  under  the  impulses  of  passion  and  emotion  are  more  or 
less  involuntary,  as  is  shown  by  the  very  partial  power  the  will  has  of  resiraining  them, 
and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  imitating  them. 

.Many  movements  ensue  involuntarily  when  certain  impressions,  which  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  attended  with  consciousness,  are  made  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  on  any 
part  of  its  interior,  either  by  external  or  internal  causes  Sucli  movements  are  termed 
irj/ej;,  and  are  noticed  in  the  article  XERVOUS  SYSTEM.  Our  space  precludes  us  from 
noticing  the  individual  groups  of  muscles  in  the  human  body.  Several  important  groups 
are,  however,  noticed  under  ARM,  EYE,  FOOT,  HAXD,  LEG.  etc. 

MUSCLE  SHOALS,  an  expansion  of  the  Tennessee  river  in  Alabama,  about  250  m. 
from  its  mouth,  where  fresh-water  muscles  are  found  in  great  quantities,  and  a  series  of 
rapids  make  the  river  unnavigable  for  nearly  25  miles.  During  that  distance,  the  river 
falls  100  feet. 

MUSCO  GEE.  a  co.  in  w.  Georgia,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  Chattahooche  river, 
which  divides  it  from  Alabama,  and  on  the  s.e.  by  Upatoi  creek;  375  sq.  m.;  pop.  '70. 
16.663,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  colored.  It  is  traversed  by  the  South-western  railroad 
of  Georgia,  and  North  and  South  railroad  of  Georgia.  A  part  of  the  soil  is  very  fertile:  a 
part  sandy,  and  portions  of  the  county  are  covered  with  forests.  The  principal  products 
are  cotton  and  corn.  The  manufacturing  interests  are  large,  principally  of  cotton  and 
woolen  goods.  Co.  seat.  Columbus. 

MUSCOGEES-IXDIAXS.     See  CREEKS. 

MUSCOVITE,  the  most  common  variety  of  mica  (q.v.);  synonyms— Muscovy  glass, 
biaxial  mica,  oblique  mica,  potash  mica.  Common  mica,  verre  de  Muecovie,  Trimetric 
crystallization,  usually  in  hemihedral  forms,  with  a  mouoclinic  aspect;  hexagonal  prisms; 
cleavage  parallel  to  the  base,  and  easily  separated,  forming  very  thin,  elastic  plates, 
which  are  used  in  stoves  under  the  name  of  "  isinglass,"  and  in  Russia  in  windows, 
whence  called  Muscovy  glass.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  aggregated  together  in  stellate, 
plumose  (plumose  mica),  or  globular  forms,  or  in  scales,  which  are  sometimes  in  masses. 
Hardness.  2  to  2.5;  sp.  gr.,  2.75  to  2.31  (Dana).  Luster,  pearly;  color,  white,  gray,  pale 
green,  violet-yellow,  brown  and  dark  olive-green,  and  the  colors  vary  in  axial  and  dia- 
metral directions.  In  transmission  of  light  it  ranges  from  transparent  to  translucent. 

pm; 

from 

peroxide  of  manganese,  0.90;  potash.  9.60:  hydrofluoric  acid,  0.56:  it  contained  also  2.63 

of  water.     A  specimen  from  Abborfoss  contained:  silica.  89.45:  alumina,  9.27;  peroxide 

of  iron,  35.78;  magnesia,  3.29;  potash.  5.06;  fluorine,  0.29:  calcium,  0.32,  iron,  1  46, 

manganese,  2.57  =  90.59  (Svauherg).    Mica  fuses  with  some  difficulty  before  the  mouth  of 

the  blow-pipe  to  a  grayish,  blebby  mass;  easily  dissolves  in  borax  and  phosphorus  salt, 
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Fiue  crystals  of  Muscovite  occur  in  granite  at  Acworth,  Grafton,  and  Alatcad,  N.  H., 
the  platvs  being  Bometimea  8  ft.  across  and  perfectly  transparent.  It  occurs  in  Massa- 
chusetts at  Che.-tcrlield  with  albite,  and  in  brown,  hexagonal  crystals  at  the  Middletown, 
Conn.,  feldspar  quarry.  At  Warwick,  X.  V.,  crystals  and  plates  a  foot  and  more  in 
diameter  occur  in  a  vein  of  feldspar.  In  St.  Lawrence  co. ,  8  m.  from  Potsdam,  on  the 
road  to  Pierrcponl.  il  occurs  in  plates  7  in.  across;  and  near  Saratoga  in  reddish  brown 
crystals  with  clirysoberyl;  on  the  Croton  aqueduct,  near  Yonkers,  in  rhombic  prisms, 
with  transverse  clravagc;  in  iine,  hexagonal  crystals  of  dark  brown  in  Chester  co.,  Penn.; 
in  Philadelphia  co.,  smoky  brown,  with  hexagonal  internal  bands;  and  at  Chestnut  hill, 
near  the  Wissahickon,  is  a  green  variety,  it  is  found  in  Maryland,  at  Jones's  falls,  2m. 
from  Baltimore,  and  various  other  localities,  for  which  see  Dana's  Mineralogy. 

MUSCOVY.     Sec  RUSSIA,  ante. 

MUSCOVY  DUCK.     See  MUSK  DUCK,  ante. 

MUSCULAR  FORCE,  ORIGIN  OF.  Until  the  year  1866  the  universally  accepted  theory 
on  this  subject  was  that  of  Liebig.  According  to  him,  non-nitrogenous  food  is  consumed 
entirely  in  the  production  of  heat;  while  muscular  energy  is  due  to  the  waste  of  the 
nitrogenous  muscular  tissue,  and  therefore  of  nitrogenous  food.  Muscular  exercise 
should,  if  this  were  the  case,  cause  very  distinct  incre-i.se  in  the  nitrogenous  excretions  of 
the  body,  as  well  as  greater  elimination  of  non-nitrogenous  substances. 

But  the  experiments  of  Fick  and  Wislicenus,  made  during  an  ascent  of  the  Faulhorn, 
led  them  to  deny  altogether  the  increase  of  excretion  of  nitrogen,  and  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  energy  generated  in  the  muscles  is  the  result  of  the  burning  (oxida- 
tion) of  non-nitrogenous  substances  (fats  and  carbo-hydrates),  and  not  of  the  burning  of 
the  albuminous  constituents  of  muscular  tissue;  and  they  conclude  that  the  nitrogenous 
constituents  of  muscles  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  forming  the  machine  in  which  these 
substances  are  burned  than  as  being  themselves  destroyed.  (For  a  translation  of  their 
memoir,  see  Phil.  Mar/.,  June,  1866,  supplementary  number). 

Dr.  Frankland  (Philosophical  Magazine,  Sept.,  1866)  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  non-nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  food,  such  as  starch,  fat,  etc.,  are  the  chief 
sources  of  the  actual  energy,  which  becomes  partially  transformed  into  muscular  work. 
He  does  not,  however,  deny  to  the  albuminous  matters  a  co-operation  in  the  production 
of  muscular  power,  but  he  regards  their  chief  use  as  being  to  renew  the  muscular  tissue. 
The  muscles  are  thus  the  source  both  of  animal  heat  and  of  muscular  energy. 

Dr.  Parkes,  in  a  long  and  careful  series  of  experiments  (see  Proceedings  of  tlie  Roynl 
Society,  vols.  xv.,  page  339;  xvi.,  page  44;  xix.,  page  349;  and  xx.,  page  402),  examined 
the  effect  of  exercise,  both  with  a  non-nitrogenous  and  with  a  nitrogenous  diet.  He 
found  no  marked  increase,  but  often  a  diminution,  of  the  nitrogenous  substances  excreted 
during  exercise,' though  subsequently  a  slight  increase  took  place. 

Dr.  Pavy,  in  a  series  of  elaborate  experiments  recorded  in  the  Lancet  (Feb.,  Mar., 
Nov.,  Dec.,  1876;  Jan.,  1877),  comes  to  a  similar  conclusion.  He  says:  "  The  theoretical 
deduction  to  be  drawn  from  the  investigation  which  has  been  conducted  is  that,  although 
the  elimination  of  urinary  nitrogen  is  increased  by  muscular  exercise,  yet  the  increase  is 
nothing  nearly  sufficient  to  give  countenance  to  the  proposition  that  the  source  of  the 
power  manifested  in  muscular  action  is  due  to  the  oxidation  of  muscular  tissue." 

The  theory  of  muscular  action  which  Dr.  Parkes  proposes  is  as  follows:  During  action 
the  muscles  appropriate  nitrogen;  this  act  is  accompanied  by  changes  in  ihe  carbo- 
hydrates, which  lead  to  the  manifestation  of  mechanical  force;  these  changes  lead  to 
effete  products  (lactic  acid,  etc.)  in  the  muscles,  which,  as  appears  from  Ranke's  experi- 
ments, stop  their  contraction.  Then  ensues  an  action  of  oxygen  upon  the  nitrogenous 
framework  of  the  muscle,  and  a  removal  of  the  effete  products  of  the  carbo-hydrates,  so 
that  the  muscle  becomes  again  capable  of  appropriating  nitrogen,  and  of  acting. 

But,  although  some  such  theory  as  this  finds  favor  with  most  physiologists,  and  agrees 
with  most  of  the  experiments  on  the  subject,  it  is  not  universally  accepted. 

Dr.  A.  Flint  of  New  York  made  observations  on  Weston,  the  American  pedestrian, 
which  seemed  to  show  that,  in  his  case  at  least,  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  is  veiy  dis- 
tinctly increased,  both  during  and  after  severe  muscular  work.  He  accordingly  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  "  the  exercise  of  muscular  power  immediately  involves  the 
destruction  of  a  certain  amount  of  muscular  substance,  of  which  the  nitrogen  excreted 
is  a  measure."  That  is  to  say,  he  adheres  to  the  original  view  of  Liebig.  His  experi- 
ments are  described  in  the  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  vol.  xi.,  page  109:  and 
his  views  are  developed  in  the  same  journal,  vol.  xii ,  page  91,  where  also  numerous 
references  are  given  to  other  works  and  papers  on  the  subject. 

All  observers  are  agreed  that  the  amount  of  carbon  excreted  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid  is  very  largely  increased  during  exercise. 

Beside  iiie  papers  named  above,  the  following  may  be  consulted  for  a  resume  of  the 
subject:  Liebi'i,  in  Pharmaceutical  Journal  and  Transactions,  1870;  Voit,  in  Zeitschrift 
fur  Bio'ogie,  1870;  Foster,  Text- Book  of  Physiology,  page  323. 

MUSES,  in  the  classic  mythology,  divinities  originally  included  amongst  the  nymphs, 
but  afterwards  regarded  as  quite  distinct  from  them.  To  them  was  ascribed  the"  power 
of  inspiring  song,  and  poets  and  musicians  were  therefore  regarded  as  their  pupils  and 
favorites.  They  were  first  honored  among  the  Thracians,  and  as  Pieria  around  Olympus 
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as  the  original  seat  of  that  people,  it  came  to  be  considered  as  the  native  country  of 
the  muses,  who  were  therefore  called  Pierides.  In  the  earliest  period  their  number  was 
three,  though  Homer  sometimes  speaks  of  a  single  muse,  and  once,  at  least,  alludes  to 
nine.  This  last  is  the  number  given  by  Hesiod  in  his  Theoyony,  who  also  mentions  their 
names — Clio  (q.v.),  Euterpe  (q.v.),  Thaleia  (q.v.),  Melpomene  (q.v.),  Terpsichore  (q.v.), 
Erato,  Polyhymnia  (q.v.),  Urania  (q.v.),  aud  Calliope  (q.v.).  Their  origin  is  differently 
given,  but  the  most  widely  spread  account  represented  them  as  the  daughters  of  Zeus  and 
Mnemosyne.  Homer  speaks  of  them  as  the  goddesses  of  song,  and  as  dwelling  on  the 
summit  of  Olympus.  They  are  also  often  represented  as  the  companions  of  Apollo,  and 
as  singing  while  he  played  upon  the  lyre  at  the  banquets  of  the  immortals.  Various 
legends  ascribed  to  them  victories  in  musical  competitions,  particularly  over  the  sirens 
(q.v.).  In  the  later  classic  times,  particular  provinces  were  assigned  to  them  in  connec- 
tion with  different  departments  of  literature,  science,  and  the  flue  arts;  but  the  invoca- 
tions addressed  to  them  appear  to  have  been,  as  in  the  case  of  modern  writers,  merely 
formal  imitations  of  the  early  poets.  Their  worship  among  the  Romans  was  a  mere 
imitation  of  the  Greeks,  aud  never  became  truly  national  or  popular.  Among  the  places 
sacred  to  them  were  the  wells  of  Aganippe  and  Hippocrene  on  Mount  Helicon,  and  the 
Castaiian  spring  on  Mount  Parnassus. 

MUSE'TJM  (Gr.  moumori),  originally  the  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  temple  of  the 
Muses,  and  afterwards  to  a  building  devoted  to  science,  learning,  and  the  fine  arts.  The 
first  museum  of  this  kind  was  the  celebrated  Alexandrian  museum  (see  ACADEMY). 
After  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe,  the  term  museum  was  sometimes  applied  to  the 
apartment  in  which  any  kind  of  philosophical  apparatus  was  kept  and  used;  but  it  has 
long  been  almost  exclusively  appropriated  to  collections  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity 
and  of  other  things  interesting  to  the  scholar  and  man  of  science.  In  this  sense  it  began 
to  be  first  used  in  Italy,  and  probably  in  the  case  of  the  famous  Florentine  museum, 
founded  by  Cosmo  de  Medici,  which  soon  became  a  great  and  most  valuable  collection 
of  antiquities.  Nothing  analogous  to  the  museums  of  modern  times  existed  amongst  the 
ancients,  the  greatest  collections  of  statues  and  paintings  which  were  made  in  the  houses 
of  wealthy  Romans  having  been  intended  for  splendor  rather  than  for  the  promotion  of 
art.  The  name  soon  ceased  to  be  limited  to  collections  of  antiquities,  and  sculptures,  and 
paintings;  collections  illustrative  of  natural  history  and  other  sciences  now  form  a  chief 
part  of  the  treasures  of  many  of  the  greatest  museums,  and  there  are  museums  devoted 
to  particular  branches  of  science.  Of  the  museums  of  Britain,  the  British  museum  (q.v.) 
is  the  greatest;  that  of  Oxford,  founded  in  1679,  is  the  oldest. — The  museum  of  the 
Vatican,  in  Rome,  contains  immense  treasures  in  sculptures  and  paintings,  and  also  in 
books  and  manuscripts. — The  museum  of  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  that  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  those  of  Dresden,  Vienna,  Munich,  and  Berlin,  are  amongst  the  greatest  in  the 
•world.  The  usefulness  of  a  museum  depends  not  merely  upon  the  amount  of  its  treasures, 
Imt,  perhaps,  even  in  a  greater  degree  upon  their  proper  arrangement:  and  whilst  great 
•collections  in  the  chief  capitals  of  the  world  are  of  incalculable  importance  to  science, 
its  interests  are  also  likely  to  be  much  promoted  by  those  local  museums,  still  unhappily 
not  numerous,  which  are  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  all  that  belongs  to  particular  and 
limited  districts.  Museums  appropriated  to  the  illustration  of  the  industrial  arts — their 
raw  material,  their  machines,  and  their  products — and  of  everything  economically 
valuable,  are  of  recent  origin,  but  their  importance  is  unquestionably  very  great.  Pre- 
eminent among  institutions  of  this  kind  in  Britain  are  the  South  Kensington  museum  in 
London,  and  the  Museum  of  science  aud  art  in  Edinburgh. 

MUSGRAYE,  ANTHONY,  b.  Antigua,  1828;  appointed  secretary  of  Antigua,  and 
afterward-;  administrator  of  Nevis.  He  was  lieutenant  governor  of  St.  Vincent  1861-64, 
when  he  became  governor  of  Newfoundland,  where  he  remained  till  1869,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  same  position  in  British  Columbia.  He  '.vent  out  to  Natal  as  lieutenant 
governor  in  1871,  w-is  made  governor  of  South  Australia  in  1873,  and  is  now  (1881) 
governor  of  Jamaica. 

MUSGRAVE,  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  D.D.,  LL.D.  ;  b.  Philadelphia,  18(M,  of  north-Irish 
and  German  descent  studied  at  the  college  of  New  Jersey  and  Princeton  theological 
seminary,  but  was  prevented  by  ill  health  from  taking  a  degree;  entered  the  ministry  in 
1828;  was  pastor  of  the  Third  "Presbyterian  church  in  Baltimore  in  1830-52,  and  of"  the 
North  Tenth  street  church  in  Philadelphia  in  1862-68;  was  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Presbyterian  board  of  publication  in  1852-53.  and  of  the  board  of  home  missions  in 
1853-61,  and  also  in  1U68-70.  He  has  been  a  director  of  Princeton  seminary  since  1887, 
and  a  trustee  of  the  co'lege  of  New  Jersey  since  1859.  He  is  an  earnest  Presbyterian,  a 
rigid  Calvinist,  a  leader  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  an  able  debater. 

MUSH'ROOM,  or  AGUUC  Agaricus,  a  genus  of  fungi,  of  the  suborder  hymenomycetez, 
having  a  hymenium  ol  unequal  plates  or  gills  on  the  lower  side  of  the  piteu-s.  The 
t-pecies  are  very  numerous.  Many  of  them  are  poisonous,  many  are  edible,  and  some 
are  among  the  most  esteemed  fungi.  The  species  most  esteemed  in  Britain  is  the 
COMMON  MUSHROOM  (A  campestris),  a  native  also  of  most  of  the  temperate  regions  both 
<jf  the  northern  and  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  of  which  a  very  large  and  fine 
variety  occurs  in  eastern  Australia.  It  is  found  during  summer  and  autumn  (but  chiefly 
U.  K.  X.— 21 
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in  autumn)  in  pastures,  orchards,  vinevards,  etc.  Its  pileus  is  regularly  convex,  be.com- 
ing  almo-t'  Hat  when  old;  fleshy,  dry,  white  with  a  tinge  of  yellow  or  brown;  of  a  silky 
smoothness  on  the  upper  surface,  oV  somewhat  scaly,  but  never  warty;  thickly  set  on 
the  under  side  with  verv  Unequal  gills,  which  in  a  young  state  are  pink,  and  afterwards 
become  dark  brown.  The  pileus  is  attached  by  itsYcntor  to  the  top  of  the  stem.  Th* 
gteni  is  of  a  linn  lle-hy  texture,  and  toirtinlx  tin  f»;>  is  surrounded  by  a  more  or  less 
distinct  white  membranous  ring,  the  remains  of  the  curtain  or  vail  (induaium),  which  in 
a  yiiuiur  .-tat-  extends  to  the  pflcus,  and  covers  the  gills.  This  mushroom  is  gathered 
for  the  table  when  young,  being  preferred  when  the  vail  is  still  unbroken,  and  th« 
uncxpaiided  pileus  has  tlie  form  of  a  ball  or  button;  but  both  in  this  state,  and  after- 
wards, whilsi  ii  sUnvs  no  symptoms  of  decay,  it  is  used  for  making  ketchup  (q.v.).  It 
ha-  a  verv  pleasant  smell  and  taste,  and  the  flesh,  when  bruised,  assumes  a  reddish- 


ami  near  buildings  in  all  parts  of  Britain.  This  species  is  easily  distinguished  by  its 
larger  si/.e — the  pileus  being  sometimes  18  in.  broad — its  coarser  appearance,  its  rather 
disagreeable  smell,  the  yellow  color  which  its  flesh  assumes  when  bruised,  and  the  lighter 
color  of  its  gills. — Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  common  mushroom  with  the 
white  variety  of  agaricus  pluilloides,  a  species  not  uncommon  in  Britain,  chiefly  in  woods 
and  on  the  borders  of  woods,  which  is  very  poisonous.  Perhaps  it  is  the  possibility  of 
this  mistake  which  has  led  to  the  prohibition  of  the  common  mushroom  in  Koine,  where 
many  kinds  of  esculent  fungi  are  brought  in  great  abundance  to  the  market,  and  where 
a  special  officer  superintends  the  sale  of  them.  A.  plialloides  is,  however,  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  ring  at  the  bottom  of  the  stem,  the  white  color  of  the  gills,  the  warts  on, 
the  upper  surface  of  the  pileus,  and  the  powerful  smell,  which  becomes  extremely  disagree- 
able as  the  mushroom  grows  old. — Another  species  of  mushroom  much  in  use  for  the 
table  is  the  FAIRY-RING  MUSHROOM  (^4.  oreades),  sometimes  called  Scotch  bonnets — the 
Champignon  of  the  French.  It  is  common  in  pastures  in  Britain  and  most  parts  of 
Europe,  often  forming  fairy  rings  (q.v.).  It  is  much  smaller  than  the  common  mush- 
room, the  pileus  being  seldom  more  than  an  inch  broad,  the  stem  taller  inproportion.  The 
stem  is  solid,  fibrous,  and  tough,  with  no  ring;  the  pileus  smooth,  fleshy,  tough,  convex, 
with  a  more  or  less  distinct'boss  (umbo)  in  the  center,  of  a  watery -brown  color;  the  flesh 
white.  The  odor  is  .strong,  but  agreeable.  This  mushroom  is  used  for  ketchup,  and  is 
also  dried  and  powdered  for  use  at  table  as  a  savory  addition  to  sauces  and  stews.  It  is 
constantly  brought  to  market  in  England.  It  is  liable,  however,  to  be  confounded  with 
several  poisonous  species;  but  only  one  of  them,  A.  dealbatus,  forms  fairy  rings,  and 
this  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  disagreeable  odor,  by  its  becoming  grayish- 
brown  in  zones  when  soaked  in  water,  by  the  margin  of  the  pileus  being  at  first  rolled 
inwards,  and  by  its  very  fine  dingy  whitish  gills. — The  other  edible  species  of  mushroom 
or  agaric  are  numerous,  but  they  are  chiefly  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
scarcely  at  all  in  Britain,  although  some  of  them  are  common  British  plants. — The 
ORANGK-MILKKD  AGARIC  (A.  delidosus),  which  grows  chiefly  in  fir-woods  and  among 
junipers,  has  a  viscid  pileus,  4  in.  or  more  broad,  at  first  orange,  afterwards  pale,  the 
gills  and  juice  orange,  the  gills  running  down  the  stem,  the  smell  and  taste  agreeable. — 
The  MOUSSERON  (A.  prunulus)  is  common  in  woods  and  pastures,  particularly  on  sandy 
soils.  It  has  a  pileus  about  2  to  4  in.  broad,  convex,  yellowish-white  when  young,  the  gills 
at  first  white,  and  afterwards  flesh-colored.  The  odor  is  agreeable.  It  is  much  esteemed 
on  the  continent  as  an  article  of  food. — The  PARASOL  AGARIC  (.4.  procerua)  is  found  in 
pastures,  especially  under  trees.  It  loves  sandy  soils.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  long  stem, 
8  to  12  in.  high,  with  a  thick  spongy  ring.  The  pileus  is  3  to  7  in.  broad,  at  first  obtusely 
conic,  then  bell-shaped,  covered  with  brown  scales.  The  taste  and  smell  are  pleasant. — 
The  WHITE  FIELD  AGARIC  (A  virgine'i*)  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  British  species, 
growing  in  pastures,  with  viscid  or  satiny  white  or  whitish  convex  pileus,  fully  an  inch 
broad,  stem  nearly  2  in.  long,  and  light  chocolate-colored  distant  gills,  which  run  down 
the  stem.  It  grows  either  singly  or  in  groups. — The  ANISE  MUSHROOM,  or  !?WKJ-;T- 
SCENTED  AGARIC  (A.  odorua),  grows  in  shady  woods  and  dells  among  moss  and  decay- 
ing leaves.  It  has  a  slightly  convex  pileus,  about  3  in.  broad,  with  pale  gills.  The 
odor  is  like  that  of  anise.— The  IVORY  MUSHROOM  (A.  eburneus)  is  found  in  woods,  with 
pileus  2  to  3  in.  broad,  of  a  grayish -\ellowcolor.  broad  gills,  and  a  rather  long  and  some- 
w  hat  scaly  stem.—  The  SMOKY  "MUSHROOM  (A.fumoms),  with  pileus  smoke  gray  above, 
the  gills  and  stalk  yellowish,  is  common  in  fir-woods.— All  these  are  edible,  and  more  or 
less  pleasant  and  nutritious.  Finer  than  most  of  them  is  the  IMPERIAL  MUSHROOM  (A. 
ecesariux),  the  Kawrling  of  the  Germans,  a  species  found  in  loamy  soils  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  with  orange  pileus  and  lighter  yellow  stem  and  gills;  but,  unhappily,  it  is  apt  to 
fx-  confounded  with  the  \ery  poisonous  amanita  (q.v.)  mHtKtrUH 

The  common  mushroom  is  frequently  cultivated  both  in  the  open  garden  and  in 
houses  or  shed-.  To  irrow  it  in  the  open  garden,  beds  are  prepared,  generally  of  earth 
mixed  with  horse  dung,  partly  fresh  and  partly  from  old  hotbeds,  and  are  raised  into 
ridges  almost  as  high  as  broad.  To  grow  it  in  houses,  boxes  are  filled  with  alternate 
layers  of  half-rotten  horse-dung  and  of  straw,  with  a  surface  layer  of  fine  moid.  But 
of  each  of  these  methods  there  are  many  different  modifications,  none  of  which  can  here 
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"be  detailed.  la  both,  the  production  of  mushrooms  is  sometimes  left  lo  the  chance— 
often  almost  a  certainty — of  spawn  (mycelium)  or  spores  existing  in  the  dung  or  earth"; 
sometimes,  to  increase  tiie  probability  of  a  speedy  and  abundant  crop,  earth  is  introduced 
into  the  bed  or  box  from  a  pasture  "known  to  be  rich  in  mushrooms,  and  mushroom, 
spawn  is  also  frequently  planted,  which  is  either  collected  where  mushrooms  grow,  or 
produced  by  artificial  means,  often  appearing  and  being  propagated  extensively  without 
the  development  of  the  mushroom  itself.  The  almost  certain  production  of  mushroom 
spawn  in  heaps  of  slightly  fermenting  horse-dung,  straw,  and  earth,  has  been  often 
urged  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  equivocal  generation  of  fungi,  but  the  minuteness 
and  multitude  of  the  spores  may  more  reasonably  be  urged  on  the  opposite  side. 

MUSIC  (Gr,  mousike,  from  mousa,  muse:  Lat.  musica),  a  combination  or  succession 
of  sounds  having  the  property  of  pitch,  so  arranged  as  to  please  the  ear.  The  pleasure 
derived  from  music  arises  from  its  exciting  agreeable  sensations,  and  raising  pleasing 
mental  images  and  emotions.  Apart  from  words,  it  expresses  passion  and  sentiment, 
and  linked  to  words,  it  loses  its  vagueness,  and  becomes  a  beautiful  illustration  of  lan- 
guage. 

The  doctrine  of  musical  sounds  is  based  on  the  principles  of  acoustics  (q.v.).  Sound 
is  conveyed  through  elastic  media  by  waves,  not  of  alternate  elevation  and  depression, 
but  of  alternate  condensation  and  rarefaction;  in  which  it  is  the  form,  the  condition  of 
the  groups  of  particles  that  progresses,  not  each  individual  particle.  When  a  series  of 
vibrations  recur  on  the  ear  at  precisely  equal  intervals  of  time,  following  each  other  so 
closely  that  each  cannot  be  separately  distinguished,  the  result  is  a  musical  sound  or 
note.  The  sound  ceases  to  have  a  musical  character  when  each  pulsation  is  individually 
audible,  as  is  the  case  when  there  are  fewer  than  about  sixteen  beats  in  a  second.  The 
gravity  or  sharpness  of  the  sound  is  called  its  pitch,  and  depends  on  the  number  of 
vibrations  in  a  given  time.  A  succession  or  progression  of  musical  sounds  following 
each  other  constitutes  melody;  the  difference  in  pitch  between  any  two  of  them  is  called 
an  interval.  Where  two  or  more  musical  sounds,  whose  relative  pitch  is  properly  pro- 
portioned, are  heard  simultaneously,  the  result  is  a  chord,  and  a  succession  of  chords 
constitutes  harmony. 

When  a  vibration  is  communicated  to  a  string  stretched  between  two  points,  the 
result  is  a  musical  note,  whose  pitch  is  dependent  on  the  length  of  the  string  and  the 
degree  of  tension  applied  to  it:  the  shorter  the  string,  and  the  greater  the  tension,  the 
higher  is  the  pitch.  If  the  string  be  devided  in  the  middle,  the  tension  remaining  tho 
same,  the  note  produced  is  twice  as  high  in  pitch,  and  is  called  the  octave  to  the  note 
produced  by  the  whole  string.  Every  vibration  of  the  one  corresponds  to  two  of  the 
other,  and  there  is  between  a  note  and  its  octave  a  far  closer  relation  than  between  any 
two  other  notes;  they  go  together  almost  as  one  sound,  and  are  considered  to  a  great 
extent  as  one  musical  sound.  In  the  diatonic  scale,  familiar  to  every  correct  ear,  there- 
are  six  notes,  bearing  certain  harmonic  relations  to  the  fundamental  note,  interposed 
between  it  and  its  octave;  and  as  we  ascend,  the  notes  arrange  themselves  in  similar 
successions  of  sevens,  each  set  an  octave  higher,  or  double  the  pitch  of  that  which  pre- 
ceded it.  The  seven  notes  are  designated  by  the  names  of  the  first  seven  letters  of  the 
alaphabet,  the  same  letter  being  used  for  any  note  and  its  octave.  For  another  notation, 
also  in  use,  see  SOLMIZATION.  Taking  C  for  the  fundamental  note,  we  have  for  out 
scale. 

CDEFGABCDEFGABC,  etc. 

The  scale  may  be  extended  up  or  down  indefinitely,  so  long  as  the  sounds  obtained 
continue  to  be  musical.  The  satisfaction  and  sense  of  completeness  which  the  diatonic 
scale  gives  the  ear,  arise  from  its  being  founded  on  correct  harmonic  principles.  The 
quality  called  harmony  is  produced  by  a  coincidence  of  vibrations;  notes  are  more  har- 
monious the  oftener  their  waves  coincide.  Besides  the  octave,  two  of  whose  waves 
coincide  with  one  of  the  fundamental,  there  are  other  intervals  harmonious,  though  in  a 
less  degree.  Dividing  our  string  into  three  parts  instead  of  two,  we  have  a  note  higher 
than  the  octave,  which  may  be  lowered  by  an  octave  by  making  the  string  two -thirds  of 
the  original  length,  and  produces  a  wave  of  which  three  coincide  with  two  of  the  funda- 
mental. Next  to  the  octave,  this  note  stands  in  the  most  intimate  relation  to  the  funda- 
mental; it  is  called  the  dominant.  Dividing  the  string  by  five,  and  lowering  the  note  two 
octaves,  another  harmonic  is  got,  called  the  mediant.  In  contradistinction  from  both  these, 
the  fundamental  note  (or  any  of  its  octaves)  is  called  the  tonic  or  key-note.  C  being  taken 
as  the  key-note,  E  is  the  mediant,  and  G  the  dominant.  These  three  notes,  when  struck 
simultaneously,  form  the  harmonic  triad,  and  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  1,  f, 
f,  (numbers  indicating  the  number  of  vibrations,  which  are  inversely  as  the  length  of  the 
string),  or,  reducing  fractions  to  integers,  in  the  relation  of  4,  5,  6.  When  a  musical 
Btring  is  vibrating,  these  sounds  are  heard  on  close  observation  more  or  less  distinctly 
vibrating  along  with  it,  the  cause  being  a  spontaneous  division  of  the  string  into  aliquot 
parts,  producing  subordinate  vibrations  simultaneously  with  the  principal  vibrations. 
But  the  dominant  may  in  its  turn  be  the  tonic  from  which  another  triad  of  tonic,  mediant, 
and  dominant  is  taken,  forming  a  scale  of  triads  extending  indefinitely  up  and  down, 
and  it  is  from  three  such  adjacent  triads  that  the  diatonic  scale  originates.  Its  elements 
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arc  the  triad  of  the  tonic  united  witli  the  triads  which  tft&od  to  ch*  mosf  imimatfe  i-elfc 
tion  to  it  —  vi/,.,  those  immediately  above  and  below  it— 

F  AC,     0  E  G,     G  fi  i). 

F  is  the  note  whose  dominant  is  C  (the  tonic),  an,)  tflerefore,  in  respect  of  C  it  is  called 

the  suiuioniiMant.    A  i,  the  medi:mt  of  the  BuMowtaanl  if  and  therefore  called  the  sub- 

medj  mt       I)  is  the  dominant   of  the  dominant,  und  is  called  the  super-tome.      B,  the 

.,,'of  the  dominant    is  called  the  leading  note.      \V  c  have   seen  that  the  notes  of 

eacL  iriad  stand  to  each  Other  in  the  relation  of  4,  5,  6.     Preserving  this  proportion,  aurf 

i'.ilving  to  avoid  fractions,  we  have 

F    A    0    E    G    B    D 
as  16,  20,  24,  30,  30,  45,  54 

We  must  multiply  F  and  A  by  2,  and  divide  D  by  2,  to -bring  them  within  the  compaa* 
of  an  octave,  and  then  we  have 

CDEFGABC 
as  24,  27,  30,  32,  36,  40,  45,  48 

These  are  the  degrees  of  the  diatonic  scale,  which  are  indicated  by  the  white  keys  oi 
the  pianoforte,  as  in  the  figure  represented  below. 

The  interval  CD  is  commonly  called  a  second;  CE,  a  third;  CF,  a  fourth;  CG,  a  fifth: 
CA  a  sixth-  and  CB,  a  seventh;  CC  being,  as  already  seen,  an  eighth  or  octave— names 
corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  notes  on  the  key-board  or  in  the  diatonic  scale,  but 
liavin"-  no  relation  to  the  proper  proportional  numbers  already  given.  The  intervals  of 
the  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  (counting  from  the  key-note),  owing  to  the  more  intimate  har- 
monic relation  of  the  notes  between  which  they  lie,  afford  more  satisfaction  to  the  ear 
than  the  others  or  are,  as  it  is  called,  the  most  perfectly  consonant  intervals.  Intervals 
in  iv  be  counted  from  any  note  as  well  as  the  tonic.  DF  is  called  a  third  as  well  as  CE, 
although  these  intervals  are  unequal.  We  may  have  intervals  beyond  the  octave;  they 
are.  however,  substantially  but  repetitious  of  those  below,  CD,  a  ninth,  being  also  a  sec 
oud,  and  so  on. 

It  is  often  desirable  in  the  course  of  a  musical  composition  to  change  the  .key-note, 
•which  involves  the  formation  of  a  diatonic  scale  on  some  other  note  than  C,  in  winch 
case  we  are  said  to  modulate  from  one  key  into  another.  As  the  intervals  CD,  DE,  Ei<', 
«>tc.,  art  by  no  means  all  equal,  the  notes  which  we  have  already  got  will  not  do  for  a 
scale  founded  on  any  other  tonic  than  C.  The  ratios  of  the  intervals  in  the  diatonic 
scale,  expressed  in  numbers  by  logarithms,  are: 


C       D 

«-y— 

51 


E 


G 


B        C 

•-v— • 

28 


46        28        51        46        51 

At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  in  keyed  instruments  there  must  be  a  separate  row 
of  keys  for  each  tonic,  but  practically  this  is  found  not  to  be  necessary.  If  D  instead  of 
C  be  taken  as  key-note,  E,  G.  and  A  are  some  approach  to  the  correct  second,  fourth, 
and  fifth,  but  F  and  C  are  greatly  too  low  in  pitch  for  a  proper  third  and  seventh.  With 
some  notes  taken  as  key-note,  the  correspondence  is  greater,  with  others  it  is  less.  The 
difficulty  is  overcome  by  a  system  of  compromises  called  temperament  (q.v.).  Roughly 
speaking,  we  have  in  the  diatonic  scale  an  alternation  of  two  long  intervals,  a  short 

interval,  three  long  intervals,  and  a  short  interval. 
The  long  intervals  51  and  46  are  styled  tones,  and  the 
short  interval  28  a  semitone.  Were  the  tones  all  equal, 
and  the  semitone  exactly  half  a  tone,  a  note  interposed 
in  the  middle  of  each  tone,  dividing  the  seven  inter- 
vals into  twelve,  would  make  it  immaterial  whoie  the 
scale  began.  A  system  founded  on  this  supposition 
is  the  remedy  actually  adopted  in  most  keyed  instru- 
ments, and  the  inaccuracy  produced  by  this  compro- 
mise is  not  sufficiently  great  to  offend  the  ear.  The 
interposed  notes,  indicated  by  the  black  keys  of  the  pianoforte  (see  fig.),  complete  what 
is  railed  the  chromatic  scale,  consisting  of  twelve  intervals  approximately  equal. 

The  notes  of  music  are  represented  in  ordinary  notation  on  a  series  of  five  parallel 
lines,  culled  the  staff.  On  these  lines,  and  in  the  four  spaces  between  them,  marks  are 
placed  indicating  the  notes,  which  are  counted  upwards,  beginning  with  the  lowest  line, 
livery  line  or  space  is  called  a  degree,  th*  staff  consisting  of  nine  degrees. 


D  IE 


When  more  than  nine  notes  are  required,  the  spaces  below  and  above  the  staff  are 
nxed,  and  the  scale  is  extended  by  means  of  short  added  lines,  called  leger  lines.  The 
pitch  of  the  notes  on  the  scale  is  determined  by  a  figure  called  a  clef  (clavis,  &  key), 
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placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  staff  on  a  particular  note,  from  which  all  the  others  are 
counted.  The  clefs  most  in  use  are  the  bass,  tenor,  and  treble  clefs,  represented  on  the 
notes  F,  C,  and  G  respectively  (see  CLEF).  The  treble  and  bass  clefs  only  are  used  ia 
music  for  keyed  instruments,  and  when  a  stuff  is  required  for  each  hand  they  are  joined 
together  by  a  brace,  the  upper  staff  for  the  right  hand,  the  lower  for  the  left.  The 
ascending  scale  in  these  clefs  is  as  follows: 


Treble. 


DEFGABCDEFG   AB 


CDEFGABCDEFGABC 

These  notes  correspond  with  the  white  keys  of  the  pianoforte  or  the  diatonic  scale 
when  C  is  key-note,  no  allowance  being  made  for  the  black  keys,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  divide  the  tones  into  semitones.  Those  semitones  which  do  not  occur  with  Gas 
key-note  are  represented  by  the  signs  $  (sharp)  and  (7  (flat).  The  sign  Jt,  prefixed  to  a 
note,  elevates  it  a  semitone  in  the  scale,  raising,  for  example,  F  to  F  sharp.  [?  lowers  the 
note  by  a  semitone,  depressing  B  to  B  flat.  When  a  note  which  has  been  elevated  by  a 
sharp,  or  depressed  by  a  flat,  is  to  be  restored  to  its  original  place,  the  character  t]  (natu- 
ral) is  prefixed  to  it. 

The  names  of  the  intervals  correspond  to  the  degrees  of  the  staff,  but  it  has  been  seen 
that  intervals  of  the  same  name  are  not  necessarily  equal.  If  the  sign  of  a  flat  or  a  sharp 
be  prefixed  t"  either  note  of  an  interval,  it  still  preserves  its  name  of  a  third,  a  fifth,  etc.; 
but  to  distinguish  intervals  of  the  same  degree,  the  qualifying  epithets  of  major  and 
minor,  augm~Jted  and  diminished,  are  used. 

The  different  keys  in  music  are  best  understood  by  reverting  to  the  scale  of  triads,  on 
which  the  diatonic  scale  is  founded  Taking  a  series  of  triads,  of  which  the  dominant 
of  each  is  the  key-note  of  the  next,  we  obtain  the  f olio wir>2  scale,  extended  both  upwards 
ofid  downwards  from  C: 


A   C    E    G    B    DFSACJEG$BDIFJAJQfEtGJ 


•KeyofC-             : 

Key  of 

;     Key  01  G,  one  sharp 
Key  of  F,  one  flat       • 

Key  of  B|j,  two  flaU                       Key  of  D,  two  sharp* 

Ejj,  three  flats                                                   Key  of  A,  three  sharps 

Key  of  Ajj,  four  flats                                                                                    Key  of  E,  four  sharps 

Key  of 

Tjy.  five  flaU 

Key  of  B,  five  sharps 

Key  of  Gjj,  six  flat* 


Key  of  FJ,  six  sharpt 


Each  triad  is  composed  of  the  key-note,  its  mediant,  and  dominant,  and  the  scale  of 
ea<;h  key  is  composed  of  the  triad  of  the  key-note,  with  the  triad  immediately  preceding 
and  that  immediately  following  it.  Each  key  is  succeeded  by  the  key  of  its  dominant, 
and  if  we  begin  with  the  key  of  C  (in  the  middle  of  the  scale),  each  key  acquires  an  addi- 
tional sharp  until  we  reach  the  key  of  F#  with  six  sharps.  These  are  the  sharp  keys. 
If,  beginning  again  with  the  key  of  C,  we  go  back  instead  of  forwards  in  the  scale  of 
triads,  we  obtain  the  flat  keys;  each  key  has  an  additional  flat  to  that  above  it,  till  we 
come  down  to  the  key  of  G|?  with  six  flats.  This  key  in  instruments  with  temperament 
is  exactly  the  same  w'ith  that  of  F£,  and  on  this  account  it  is  not  generally  found  conve- 
nient to  extend  the  keys  beyond  six,  or  at  most  seven,  sharps  or  flats.  C#  with  seven 
sharps  is  the  same  as  Df>  with  five  flats,  and  Q>  with  seven  flats  is  the  same  as  B  with  five 
sharps.  In  music  written  in  these  keys,  double  sharps  and  double  flats  occur,  which  are 
indicated  by  the  characters  X  and  (7(7  respectively.  In  writing  music  in  any  key  with 
sharps  or  flats,  it  is  usual,  instead  of  prefixing  the  sharp  or  flat  to  each  note  when 
required,  to  place  the  sharps  and  flats  belonging  to  the  key  together  after  the  clef,  on  the 
legree  to  which  they  belong,  and  such  collections  of  sharps  or  flats  are  called  the  signa- 
nature. 

SIGNATURES  OF  THE  SHARP  KEYS. 
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SlGNATTTRlCS  OF  THE  FLAT  KEYS. 


jfr Ep±i^g=^pny~' 7~~p 


p  Bb  Eb  Ab 

A  sharp  or  flat  introduced  in  a  composition  which  does  not  appear  in  the  signature,  i< 
iirelixed  to  the  note,  and  called  an  accidental. 

The  diatonic  scale  and  kevs  above  described  belong  to  what  is  called  the  major  mode; 
there  is  also  another  mode  i.Mise  called  tin;  minor  mode.  In  the  minor,  as  in  the  major 
mode  the  diatonic  scale  and  the  keys  are  based  on  the  scale  of  triads  Lach  oi  the 
triads' already  considered  consists  of  two  unequal  intervals,  called  a  major  third  and 
minor  third.  Supposing  we  be-in  with  the  minor  instead  of  the  major  third  we  have 
a  succession  of  chords  taking  their  minor  third  from  one  triad  and  their  major  third  trorn. 
another  These  compound  chords  are  called  minor  triads.  Their  proportion  is  as  10, 
TJ,  15,  and  out  of  three  such  consecutive  minor  triads  the  scale  of  the  minor  mode 
constructed. 

D   F     A      C      E      G     B 

80,  96,  120,  144,  180,  216,  270 

Multiplying  D  and  F  by  2,  and  dividing  B  by  2,  to  bring  the  whole  within  the  compass 

of  an  octave,  we  have: 

ABCDEFGA 
120,  135,  144,  160,  180,  192,  216,  240. 

The  scale  here  represented  is  what  is  known  as  the  descending  scale  of  the  minor 
mode  When  the  seventh  of  the  scale  ascends  to  the  eighth,  it  becomes  sharp,  as  the 
proper  leading  note  or  sharp  seventh  to  the  tonic.  This  sharp  is,  however,  always 
omitted  from  the  >iiriiature,  and  placed  accidentally  before  the  seventh  which  it  is  to 
elevate.  In  order  to  avoid  the  harsh  interval  of  the  augmented  second  (from  F  to  fflf), 
it  is  usual  in  the  ascending  scale  to  make  the  sixth  sharp  also,  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  seventh;  thus  the  ascending  or  accidental  scale  of  the  minor  mode  has  two  iiotea 
alteced  from  the  signature. 

ASCENDING  SCALE.  DESCENDING  SCALE. 


Each  minor  scale  is  called  the  relative  minor  to  the  major  scale  on  its  right  hand  in 
the  scale  of  triads,  with  which  it  has  the  same  signature:  thus  the  relative  minor  scale  to 
C  major  is  that  of  A  minor. 

C  major  F  A  C  E  G  B  D 

A  minor       D  F  A  C  E  G  B 

Each  minor  scale  is  also  called  the  tonic  minor  to  the  major  scale  on  the  same  key-note, 
from  which  it  differs  in  flattening  the  third  of  its  tonic,  and  in  the  descending  scale  also 
the  third  of  its  subdominant  and  dominant.  The  tonic  minor  scale  to  C  major  is  C 
minor. 

C  MAJOR. 


i 


C  MINOR. 


As  the  descending  scale  regulates  the  signature,  each  tonic  minor  has  three  flats  mora 
ar  three  sharps  less  in  its  signature  than  its  tonic  major. 


F  MAJOR.  F  MINOR. 
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Q  MAJOB. 


G  MmoB. 


In  this  last  example,  F#,  Bfc),  and  Efc]  are  all  considered  sharps  in  contrast  with  Ft],  BJ>, 
and  £(7  of  the  minor  scale. 

Rhythm. — In  musical  notation  the  relative  duration  of  notes  is  indicated  by  their 
form.  Notes  may  be  open  or  close;  they  may  consist  of  a  head  only,  or  of  a  head  and 
stem.  Where  there  is  a  stem,  it  may  be  turned  up  or  down,  according  to  convenience. 
The  semibreve,  the  longest  note  in  ordinary  music,  is  open,  and  consists  of  a  head 

only  (£>).  The  minim  is  an  open  note  with  a  stem,  half  the  length  of  a  semibreve  |  ;  the 
crotchet  is  a  close  note  with  a  stem,  half  the  length  of  a  minim  |  ;  the  quaver  is  a  close 

note  with  a  stem  and  hook,  half  the  length  of  a  crotchet  i  •  a  quaver  is  further  divided 

*  f 

into  two  semiquavers  with  two  hooks  i^;  four  demi-semiquavers  with  three  hooks  i^;  and 

t  * 

eight  semi-demi-semiquavers  with  four  hooks  ^.   In  slow  religious  music,  an  open  square 

V 

note,  called  a  breve  \^  ,  sometimes  occurs.  The  semibreve  is  equivalent  in  time  to  two 
minims,  four  crotchets,  eight  quavers,  sixteen  semiquavers,  thirty-two  demi-semiquavers, 
and  sixty-four  semi-demi  semiquavers.  The  notes  formed  with  hooks  may  be  grouped 


together 


In  vocal  music  this  is  not  done  except  when  a  group 


is  to  be  sung  to  one  syllable.     When  a  dot  is  placed  after  a  note  i       it  is  lengthened  by 

fy  •  • 
one-half;  when  two  dots,  |          it  is  lengthened  by  three-fourths. 

Every  piece  of  music  is  divided  into  portions  equal  in  time,  called  measures,  which 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  vertical  lines  called  bars.  The  term  bar  is  often  loosely 
used  to  denote  the  measure  as  well  as  the  line.  The  exact  length  of  the  measure  is  indi- 
cated by  a  sign  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement.  In  common  time,  indicated  by  the 

.sign  •  (*^—  each  measure  includes  a  semibreve,  or  its  equivalent  made  up  in  notes  of 

All  other  measures  of  time  have  for  their 


lower  value : 

signatures  two  figures  placed  as  a  fraction,  one  over  the  other.  The  figures  of  the 
•denominator  are  either  2,  4,  8,  or  16,  which  stand  for  minims,  crotchets,  quavers,  and 
semiquavers  respectively  (i.e.,  halves,  fourths,  etc.,  of  a  semibreve);  the  numerator  indi- 
cates the  number  of  these  fractional  parts  of  a  semibreve  contained  in  each  measure. 
•There  is  another  form  of  common  time  besides  that  already  noticed,  which  is  called  half- 
time,  has  a  minim  or  two  crotchets  in  the  measure,  and  is  known  by  the  signature  ^$z 

i.e.,  two  crotchets — 
three  minims,  crotch- 
a  measure,  the  piece 


When  there  are 
)— -j     ets,  or  quavers  in 
is  said  to  be  in 


triple  time,  its  signature  being    — »i— 

~ 


When  two  or  four  measures  of  triple  time  are  united  in  one  measure,  the  movement 
is  said  to  be  in  compound  common  time.     Its  usual  forms  are  indicated  by  the  signa- 


tures 


—  and  -  In  the  first,  there  are  three  submeasures  of  three  crotchets- 

F  —  O"  - 


in  the  second,  two  submeasures  of  three  quavers 
Compound  triple  time  occurs  where  there  are 


nine  notes    in  a    measure,  either    crotchets.  SnziIS 

'   %/  ___ 

quavers,  or  semiquavers,  grouped  in  threes.  Its  signatures  are.       ^  "      and      " 

A  variety  occasionally  occurs  in  simple  or  triple  time  by  the       •*  8  1  G 

measure  note  being  divided  into  three,  or  even  five  or  seven,  instead  of  two  parts,  which. 

:are  grouped  together,  sometimes  with  the  figure  3. 
•  3,  or  7,  placed  above  them. 
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The  object  of  tho  division  of  musical  passages  into  measures  is  to  indicate  their  rhythm, 
»  quality  forming  an  essential  element  in  the  pleasure  derived  from  music.  Notes  of 
music,  like  words  or  syllable-,  an-  accented  or  unaccented.  The  principal  accent  is  given 
t,,  the  lii-i  noie  of  a  measure.  Of  the  four  measure  notes  in  common  time,  the  third  lias 
al>o  a  suliordinatc  accent,  as  has  the  third  measure  note  in  triple  time.  There  are  occa- 
sions when  a  strong  accent,  or  emphasis  as  it  is  called,  is  laid  on  the  part  of  the  measure 
which  is  usually  unaccented;  this  the  composer  indicates  by  the  Italian  terms  rinj'orzando, 
tforzat",  abbreviated  rinf.,  xf. 

When  in  the  course  of  a  movement  silence  is  required  for  a  time,  this  is  indicated  by 
a  rest  or  rests  corresponding  to  that  time;  the  breve,  semibreve,  minim,  etc.,  have  each 
lieir  respective  rests,  which  are  represented  as  follows: 


Quaver.        Semiquaver, 


Demi -i 
quav 


nl-      Semi-demi- 


1  —  "- 

•_  

9  

• 

—  *i  —  —  3  — 

—  §  — 

1  —  — 

/ 

=5  —  1—  *  — 

£ 
»  1 

A  rest  may,  like  a  note,  be  dotted  to  indicate  the  addition  of  half  to  its  length. 

The  double  bar  ~l\f  consists  of  two  strong  vertical  lines,  placed  at  the  end  of  a 

musical  composition,  and  also  at  other  parts  (not  necessarily  coincident  with  the  end  of" 
a  measure)  where  a  strain  or  rhetorical  division  of  a  movement  terminates.     When  dot- 
ted on  one  side,  all  the  measures  on  the  side  with  the  dots  are  to  be  repeated  from  the 
beginning,  or  from  the  antecedent  double  bar. 

A  tie  is  an  arch  placed  between  two  notes  on  the  same  degree,  to  indicate  that  instead 
of  the  two  notes  written,  one  note  is  to  be  played  of  the  length  of  both.  When  the  last 
note  of  one  measure  is  thus  connected  with  the  first  of  the  next  measure,  the  former. 
though  naturally  the  unaccented  note,  acquires  the  emphasis — 

f — K  , — .  When  the   same  arch  is  drawn  over 

o  or  more   notes   not  in  the  same 
^jjdegrce,  it  is  called  a  slur,  and  merely 
indicates  that  they  are  to  be  played. 


smoothly  or  fluently  (legato) 


When  notes  are  to  be  played  short,  distinct,  and  detached  (staccato),  a  dot  is  placed 
over  them.  A  dash  implies  a  greater,  and  the  union  of  dot  and  slur  a  less  degree  of 
staccato — 


The  pause  "^  placed  over  a  note  indicates  a  delay  in  the  time  of  the  movement,  and  a 
continuance  of  the  sound  made  on  that  part  of  the  measure. 

The  various  degrees  of  softness  and  loudness  which  occur  in  a  piece  of  music  arc 
indicated  by  the  letter  f  for  forte,  loud;  p  for  piano,  soft,  also  pp  for  pi«iii*xhn<>,  very 
soft;  mffor  mezzo  forte,  rather  loud,  W\&ffiorf9rttutln6,  very  loud.  A  gradual  increase 
of  loudness  is  denoted  by  the  word  crescendo,  or  the  sign  < ;  and  a  diminution  from  loud 
to  soft  by  the  word  (iimiinn-iulo,  or  the  contrary  sign  >.  Many  other  expressions  art- 
used  in  the  body  of  written  music,  indicating  slowness,  quickness,  and  the  character  of 
execution.  The  most  important  of  them  are  explained  under  separate  articles — as  are 
the  various  musical  graces  or  embellishments  known  under  the  names  of  the  appoggia- 
tura,  beat,  shake,  and  turn.  Among  abbreviations  in  frequent  use  are  a  line  drawn  over 
or  under  a  semibreve,  or  through  the  stem  of  a  minim  or  crotchet,  to  tlivide  it  into  qua 
ver?;  or  a  double  line,  to  divide  it  into  semiquavers.  Two  minims  may  be  connected  to- 
indicate  their  repetition  as  quavers.  Thus — 

Written. 


i 


Played. 


Harmony.— We  have  mentioned  that  when  a  string  is  struck,  its  harmonics  are  more 
or  less  distinctly  heard  along  with  it.  This  arises  from  the  string  spontaneously  dividing 
itaelf  into  aliquot  parts— as  one-half,  one-third,  one-fourth,  one-fifth  one-sixth  one-sev. 
cnth,  etc.,  of  tbe  string.  The  numbers  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  expressing  the  relative  number  of 
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vibrations  in  a  given  time,  arc  a  measure  of  the  pitch  of  the  note,  and  placed  proportion- 
ally to  one  another,  or  in  the  form  of  a  fraction,  they  are  a  measure  of  the  interval.  The- 
prime  numbers  2,  3,  5,  and  7,  and  their  compounds,  constitute  the  harmonics  of  a  musi- 
cal sound;  no  division  by  a  higher  prime  number  is  tolerable  to  the  ear  along  with  the 
fundamental  note,  and  no  sound  corresponding  to  such  division  is  audible  in  the  vibra- 
tions of  a  string — 

1         23456789       10 


SB           -     - 

—  \  —  l  —  -H 

tr 

-t  — 

The  degrees  of  the  harmonic  scale  consist  of  intervals  decreasing  in  a  geometrical  ratio 
from  the  octave  to  the  minor  tone,  viz. : 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

Other  intervals  more  or 
the  most  important  is  4 


6  :    7  Grave  third. 

7  :    8  Tone  maximus. 

8  :    9  Tone  major. 

9  :  10  Tone  minor. 


2  Octave. 

3  Fifth'. 

4  Fourth. 

5  Major  third. 

6  Minor  third. 

less  consonant  are  to  be  found  in  the  harmonic  scale,  of.  which 
7,  the  grave  seventh.     From  this  scale  is  derived  the  triad, 


which  we  have  seen  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  diatonic  scale,  and  also  the  whole  theory 
of  chords. 

The  first  five  notes  of  the  harmonic  scale  are  the  component  parts  of  the  major  com- 
mon chord,  by  far  the  most  consonant  chord  that  can  be  produced  by  five  notes.  Neg- 
lecting octaves,  its  essential  notes  are  the  major  triad.  C  E  G,  or  4,  5,  6,  which,  as  already 
seen,  consists  of  a  fifth  divided  harmonically  into  major  third  and  minor  third.  The  root 
on  which  a  chord  is  formed,  or  the  note  by  whose  division  into  aliquot  parts  the  notes  of 
the  chord  are  produced,  is  called  its  fundamental  bass,  and  the  fundamental  bass  of  the 
triad  C  E  G  is  C.  The  common  chord  is  the  triad  with  the  addition  of  the  octave  of  the 
root;  its  proportions  are  4,  5,  6,  8.  Every  key  contains  within  itself  two  other  triads- 
besides  that  of  the  key-note — viz.,  those  of  the  subdominant  and  dominant,  which  have 
the  subdominant  and  dominant  of  the  key-note  respectively  for  their  fundamental  bases; 
and  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  produced  by  the  diatonic  scale  arises  out  of  the  fact  that 
its  notes  belong  to  a  progression  of  chords  formed  on  a  fundamental  bass  suggested  by 
Uie  ear.  This  fundamental  bass  is  here  indicated  on  the  lo\ver  staff — 


The  relative  position  of  the  notes  of  a  chord,  and  consequently  its  intervals,  may  be 
altered  by  raising  one  or  more  of  them  an  octave;  and,  on  the  wThole,  the  nearer  the 
intervals  approach  to  their  position  in  the  harmonic  scale,  the  purer  is  their  harmony. 
Close,  in  contradistinction  to  dispersed  harmony,  is  when  the  notes  of  a  chord  are  so- 
near  that  no  component  note  could  be  placed  between  them.  When  the  fundamental 
bass  of  a  chord  ceases  to  be  its  lowest  note,  the  chord  is  said  to  be  inverted.  Thus 

szjo—   and  ^tn<fen   are  inversions  of  the  common  chord,  but  not 


•.vhere  the  fundamental  bass  is  still  the  lowest  note. 

The  minor  triad  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  compound  chord,  whose  ratio  is  20,  24,  30, 
taking  its  minor  third  from  the  triad  below,  and  its  major  third  from  the  triad  above. 
Its  fundamental  bass  is  the  key-note.  The  minor  mode  has,  like  the  major,  three  triads 
in  each  key — those  of  the  tonic,  subdominant,  and  dominant;  and  the  minor  common, 
chord  admits  of  the  same  inversions  as  the  major,  by  making  the  third  or  fifth  the  low- 
est note. 

The  first  seven  notes  of  the  harmonic  scale  contain  the  chord  next  in  consonance  to- 
the  common  chord,  the  choru  of  the  seventh  or  dominant  harmony.  Rejecting  octaves, 
it  is  the  harmonic  triad  with  the  addition  of  the  grave  seventh,  4"  5,  6,  7,  C  E  G  Bj?,  or 
G  B  D  F,  and  admits  of  three  inversions,  according  as  the  third,  fifth;  or  seventh  is  taken 
instead  of  the  root  as  the  Jowest  note.  This  chord  belongs  to  the  key  of  which  its  fun- 
damental note  is  the  dominant;  and  in  order  to  satisfy  the  ear.  it  requires  to  be  followed 
by  a  resolution  into  the  common  chord  of  the  key,  or  one  of  its  inversions,  the  major 
third  rising  a  semitone  to  the  key-note,  and  the  seventh  descending  one  degree — 
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The  dominant  seventh  note  is  flatter  by  nn  interval  of  63,  64,  than  the  subdominant  of 
MIC  key.  though  the  two  an;  not  distinguishable  on  keyed  instruments.  The  chord  of 
the  iloi'ninaiii  .seventh  is  the  same  in  the  tonic  minor  as  iu  the  major  mode,  but  differs  in 

•  ilution,  in  respect  that  it  descends  a  tone  instead  of  a  semitone 

The  dominant  harmony  affords  numerous  means  of  modulating  from  one  key  to  another. 
For  example,  the  addition  of  a  dominant  seventh  to  the  common  chord  of  a  key,  effects 


a  modulation  into  the  key  of  the  subdominant 


In  modulating 


into  the  key  of  the  dominant,  the  supertonic  bears  the  dominant  harmony,  and  become* 

-Q      g  —  &&  —  a~~n 
dominant  of  the  new  key     fa\    ar~~&9~<ji->1L\       For  other  modulations,  we  must  refer 

W  -  — 
to  works  on  the  theory  of  music. 

The  following  more  complex  harmonies  are  also  in  general  use  — 


1234  5678 

1,  the  chord  of  the  added  ninth,  consisting  of  the  dominant  harmony  (its  root  generally 
omitted)  with  the  fifth  of  the  adjacent  triad  above;  2,  3,  and  4,  the  different  forms  of  the 
added  sixth,  or  chord  of  the  subdominant;  2  is  the  triad  of  the  snbdominant,  with  the 
third  of  the  adjacent  triad  below,  or  rather  its  octave;  3  is  the  triad  of  the  subdominant, 
minor  mode,  with  the  third  of  the  adjacent  triad  below;  and  4,  the  same  triad  with  tin 
third  of  the  tonie  major  to  the  adjacent  triad  below;  5,  the  diminished  seventh,  a  com. 
pound  of  the  characteristic  notes  (B  F)  of  the  dominant  harmony  of  the  major  mode  with 
tlmsc  (G$  D)  of  the  relative  minor;  6,  7,  and  8,  the  augmented  sixths,  all  dominant  har- 
monies, resolving  into  the  major  tonic:  6,  called  the  Italian  sixth  (F  A  D#),  is  a  com- 
pound of  tin;  characteristic  notes  (A  Djt)  of  the  dominant  harmony  of  the  minor  mode 
<B  D#  FA)  inverted,  with  the  dominant  seventh  note(F)  of  the  major  triad  (C  E  G)  below 
for  a  bass;  7,  the  French  sixth  (FAB  D#),  the  same  as  the  last,  with  the  addition  of  the 
octave  to  the  fundamental  bass;  8,  the  German  sixth  (F  A  C  DJ),  compounded  of  the 
•characteristic  notes  of  the  dominant  harmon  v  of  the  minor  mode  inverted,  with  the  domi- 
nant sevenths  of  the  major  triads  below  and  above. 

All  classical  harmonics  can  be  reduced  to  the  chords  enumerated,  varied  by  inver- 
sions, omissions,  suspensions,  and  pedal  basses.  A  pedal  bass  or  organ  point  is  a  bass 
note  sustained  through  a  progression  of  chords,  to  only  the  first  and  "last  of  which  it  is 
the  proper  bass.  The  pedal  basa  of  the  tonic  is  often  used  with  the  chord  of  the  domi- 
nant seventh,  the  added  ninth,  and  the  diminished  seventh,  and  occasionally  with  other 
-chords:  sometimes  the  pedal  harmonies  are  taken  on  the  dominant  instead  of  the  tonic, 
and  the  holding  note  sometimes  occupies  an  upper  part  instead  of  the  bass — 


A  musical  composition  consists  of  a  succession  of  notes  or  of  chorda  subject  to  certain 
laws.  Like  discourse,  music  has  its  phrases,  periods,  and  punctuation.  When  a  piec*. 
of  music  continues  in  the  same  key,  it  is  said  to  move  by  progression,  a  term  used  in  con- 
tmdisthi' timi  to  modulation,  where  the  k<-y  is  changed.  Pmsression  in  music  of  two 
parts  is  nf  three  kinds— oblique,  when  one  part  repeats  or  hold's  on  the  same  note,  while 
the  other  moves  up  and  down;  direct,  where  both  parts  move  in  the  same  way;  an& 
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contrary,  where  one  moves  up,  and  the  other  down.  Consecutive  chords  should  in  gen- 
eral be  connected,  either  as  having  some  note  in  common,  or  as  being  the  chords  of  closely 
connected  keys.  There  are  certain  chords  which  require  a  special  resolution — i.e.,  they 
must  be  followed  by  certain  other  chords;  and  there  are  certain  progressions  •which, 
from  harshness,  are  in  ordinary  cases  to  be  avoided,  more  particularly  consecutive  fifths 
and  consecutive  octaves,  the  latter,  however,  being  admissible  when  used  merely  to 
strengthen  a  part.  Modulation  is  generally  effected  by  introducing  the  chords  common 
to  both  keys,  and  the  secret  of  good  modulation  consists  in  the  skillful  choice  of  interme- 
diate chords.  Every  regular  piece  of  music  is  composed  in  a  particular  key,  in  which  it 
begins  and  ends,  and  which  predominates  over  all  the  other  keys  into  which  it  has.  modu- 
lated. The  keys  into  which  a  key  most  readily  modulates  are  those  most  nearly  related 
to  it — viz.,  the  dominant,  the  subdominant,  and  the  relative  and  tonic  major  or  minor. 
"\Ve  have  >een  how  modulation  may  take  place  by  introducing  the  d<  ininant  harmony  of 
the  new  key  or  one  of  its  inversions,  and  in  this  way  the  entire  harmonic  circle  of 'the 
keys  can  be  made,  either  by  ascending  or  descending  fifths;  but  in  order  to  effect  this 
change,  it  will  be  necessary,  on  reaching  the  key  of  C~with  seven  sharps,  to  substitute,  by 
•what  is  called  an  enharmonic  (q.v.)  change,  D?  with  rive  flat^,  or  rice  versa,  which  on 
instruments  with  temperament  produces  no  real  change  on  the  pitch,  but  merely  on  the 
names  of  the  notes. 

The  arrangement  of  chords  which  the  ear  naturally  expects  at  the  close  of  a  strain  is 
called  a  cadence;  it  corresponds  in  mu«ic  to  the  period  which  closes  a  sentence  in  dis- 
course. It  is  perfect  when  the  harmony  of  the  dominant  precedes  the  harmony  of  the 
key-note,  and  imperfect  when  the  harmony  of  the  key-note  precedes  that  of  the  domi- 
nant without  its  seventh. 

The  imperfect  cadence  is  the  most  usual  termination  of  a  musical  phrase,  or  short 
succession  of  measures  containing  no  perfect  musical  idea.  A  portion  of  melody  formed 
of  two  regular  phrases,  and  containing  a  perfect  musical  idea,  is  called  a  section,  and  it* 
regular  termination  is  the  perfect  cadence. 


Perfect.  Imperfect. 
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Music  is  produced  by  the  humar  voice,  and  by  a  variety  of  artificial  instruments.  For 
the  application  of  the  voice  to  musical  purposes,  see  SrxerxG.  Musical  instruments  are 
classified  as  stringed  instruments,  wind  instruments,  and  instruments  of  percussion.  In 
some  stringed  instruments  as  the  pianoforte,  the  sounds  are  produced  by  striking  the 
strings  by  keys;  in  others,  as  the  harp  and  guitar,  by  drawing  them  from  the  position  of 
rest."  In*  a  third  class,  including  the  violin,  viola,  violoncello,  and  double  bass,  the 
strings  are  put  into  vibration  witli  a  bow.  In  wind  instruments  the  sound  is  produced 
by  the  agitation  of  an  inclosed  column  of  air;  some,  as  the  flute,  clarionet,  oboe,  bassoon, 
"flageolet,  instruments  of  wood,  and  the  trumpet,  horn,  cornet-a-piston,  etc.,  of  metal, 
are  played  by  the  breath:  in  others,  as  the  organ,  harmonium,  and  concertina,  the  wind 
is  produced  by  other  means.  In  the  two  last-named  instruments,  the  sound  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  wind  on  free  vibrating  springs  or  reeds.  Instruments  of  percussion  are 
such  as  the  drum,  kettle-drum,  cymbals,  etc.  The  chief  peculiarities  of  the  more 
important  musical  instruments  are  noticed  in  special  articles. 

Musical  compositions  are  either  for  the  voice,  with  or  without  instrumental  accompa- 
niment, or  for  instruments  only.  Of  vocal  music,  the  principal  forms  may  be  classed 
as  church  music,  chamber  music,  dramatic  music,  and  popular  or  national  music.  The 
nrst  includes  plain  song,  faux-bourdon,  the  chorale,  the  anthem,  the  sacred  cantata,  the 
mass  and  requiem  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  the  oratorio.  Vocal  chamber 
'music  includes  cantatas,  madrigals,  and  their  modern  successors,  glees,  as  also  recitatives, 
arias,  duets,  trios,  quartets,  choruses,  and  generally  all  forms,  accompanied  or  unac- 
companied, which  are  chiefly  intended  for  small  circles.  Dramatic  music  comprehends 
music  united  with  scenic  representation  in  a  variety  of  ways,  in  the  ballet,  the  melo- 
drama, the  vaudeville,  and  the  opera,  in  which  last,  music  supplies  the  place  of  spoken 
dialogue.  Instrumental  music  may  be  composed  for  one  or  for  more  instruments.  The 
rondo,  the  concerto,  the  sonata,  and  the  fantasia  generally  belong  to  the  former  class;  to 
the  latter,  symphonies  and  overtures  for  an  orchestra,  and  instrumental  chamber  music, 
including  duets,  trios,  quartets,  and  other  compositions  for  several  instruments,  where 
•each  takes  the  lead  in  turn,  the  other  parts  being  accompaniments.  These  and  other 
forms  of  composition  will  be  found  noticed  separately. 

History  of  3f>t*ic. — A  certain  sort  of  music  seems  to  have  existed  in  all  countries  and 
at  all  times.  Even  instrumental  music  is  of  a  very  early  date:  representations  of  musi- 
cal instruments  occur  on  the  Egyptian  obelisks  and  tombs.  The  music  of  the  Hebrews 
is  supposed  to  have  had  a  defined  rhythm  and  melody.  The  Greeks  numbered  music 
among  the  sciences,  and  studied  the  mathematical  proportions  of  sounds.  Their  music. 
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however,  was  but  poetry  Ming,  a  sort  of  musical  recitation  or  intoning,  in  which  th« 
melodic  part  was  :i  mere'accessory.  The  Romans  borrowed  their  music  from  the  Etrus- 
cans and  (in-eks,  and  had  both  Stringed  instruments  and  wind  instruments. 

The  music  of  modern  Europe  is  a  new  art,  with  which  nothing  analogous  seems  to 
havr  existed  amon.ir  ihe  nations  of  antiquity.  The  early  music  of  the  Christian  church 
was  probably  in  part  of  Greek,  and  in  part  of  Hebrew  origin.  The  chorale  was  at  first 
suiiir  in  octaves  and  unisons.  St.  Ambrose  and  Gregory  the  great  directed  their  attention 
to  its  improvement,  and  under  them  some  sort  of  harmony  or  counterpoint,  seems  to  have 
found  its  way  into  the  service  of  tiie  church.  Further  advances  were  made  by  Guido  of 
Are/./.o.  to  whom  notation  by  lines  and  spaces  is  due,  but  the  ecclesiastical  music  had 
still  an  uncertain  tonality  and  an  uncertain  rhythm.  Franco  of  Cologne,  in  Ihe  18th  c.v 
first  indicated  the  duration  of  notes  by  diversity  of  form.  The  invention  of  the  organ. 
and  its  use  in  accompanying  the  chorale,  had  a  large  share  in  the  development  of  har- 
mony. Along  with  the  music  of  the  church,  and  independently  of  it,  a  secular  music 
was  making  gradual  advances,  guided  more  by  the  ear  than  by  science;  it  seems  to  have 
had  a  more  decided  rhythm,  though  not  indicated  as  yet  by  bars.  The  airs  which  have 
become  national  in  different  countries  were  developments  of  it,  but  it  had  its  chief  seat 
in  Belgic  Gaul;  and  the  reconciliation  of  musical  science  with  musical  art  begun  ioa 
Flanders  by  Josquiu  Dupres  in  the  loth  c.,  was  completed  in  the  17th  c.  by  Palestrino, 
and  his  school  at  Rome,  and  reacted  eventually  on  the  ecclesiastical  style.  The  opera, 
which  appeared  nearly  contemporaneously  with  the  Reformation  and  revival  of  letters, 
greatly  enlarged  the  domain  of  music.  Italy  advanced  in  melody,  and  Germany  in  har- 
mony. Instrumental  music  occupied  a  more  and  more  prominent  place.  Corelli's  com- 
positions exalted  the  violin.  Lulli  and  Rameau,  with  their  ballet-like  music,  seized  the 
characteristics  of  French  taste,  till  the  German  Gllick  drove  them  out  of  the  field.  The 
scientific  and  majestic  fugue  reached  its  highest  perfection  under  J.  S.  Bach.  The 
changes  introduced  in  ecclesiastical  music  in  England  at  the  restoration  gave  birth  to  the 
school  of  Purcell;  and  a  little  later  England  adopted  the  German  Handel,  who  was  the 
precursor  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Spohr,  and  Mendelssohn.  The  principal  fact 
in  recent  musical  history  is  the  movement  with  which  the  name  of  Wagner  is  connected, 
having  for  its  aim  the  production  and  perfection  of  a  true  musical  drama,  in  which, 
unlike  the  opera,  the  words  and  music  shall  be  of  equal  importance. 

See  Pepusch's  Treatise  on  Harmony,  Calcott's  Musical  Grammar,  Hawkins's  and  Bur- 
ney's  History  of  Muxif,  Marx's  Attgemeine  Schule  de  Mmik,  Brown's  Elements  of  Musical 
Science,  and  Chambers's  Information  for  ihe  People,  Nos.  96-97  (1875). 

MUSIC  (finte).  The  history  of  music  in  the  United  States  had  its  origin  in  the  quaint 
and  primitive  psalm-singing  of  the  Puritans,  and  until  1825,  when  Italian  opera  was  first 

S'ven  in  this  country,  church  music  was  cultivated  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  styles, 
appears  that  Ainsworth's  version  of  the  Psalms  was  brought  over  by  the  Pilgrim  Fath- 
ers who  landed  on  Plymouth  rock;  and  remained  in  use  till  1693,  when  the  Bay  P*al;n- 
Btx>k  was  generally  adopted.    This  latter  version  was  printed  in  1640  in  Cambridge  Mass 
with  the  title  The  New  England  Version,  of  the  Bay  Psalm-Book,  and  was  the  first  import- 
ant publication  of  its  kind  in  America.     Although  it  had  been  compiled  by  an  associa- 
tion of  New  England  ministers,  and  approved  by  the  churches,  it  met  with  great  opposi- 
i,  as  many  congregations  looked  upon  the  old  version  as  a  legacy  intrusted  to  them  by 
their  forefathers.     Among  other  scruples  of  conscience  were,  whether  the  singinc  of  the 
David  with  a  lively  voice  was  proper  in  these  New  Testament  days     This  and 
T  quibbles  set  the  churches  into  a  turmoil,  which  did  not  subside  until  the  rev  John 
ton  wrote  a  tract  in  answer  to  the  objections,  which  was  sent  to  all  the  churches. 
Gould  states  m  his  book  on  Church  Music  in  America  that  "  when  this  tract 
circular  was  read,  and  their  feelings  were  reconciled,  other  objections  and  queries 
rose,  namely,  whether  it  was  proper  for  one  to  sing,  and  all  the  rest  to  join  only  in 
nt,  and  saying  amen,  or  for  the  whole  congregation  to  sing.    Whether  women  as  well 
en   or  men  alone,  should  sing;  whether  pagans  (the  unconverted),  be  permitted  to- 
;  wi.h  us,  or  church-members  alone.     Also,  whether  it  be  lawful  to  sing  psalms  in 
demised  by  man,  and  whether  it   be  lawful  to  read  the  psalm  to  be  sung,  and 
T  proper  to  learn  new  tunes  which  were  uninspired;   for   it  appears   that  thev 
o  long  been  accustomed  to  hear  and  sing  the  same  few  tunes  that  they  had  imbibe;} 
he  idea  that  the  tunes  were  inspired,  and   that  mans  melody  was  onlv  a  vain  show  of 

n  w»v          Sf»°  thc  >'Car  169°  V"'™  wm'  but  H-ht  or  ten  >alm-tunes,  taken  mostly 

,•    e  scroft  8  collection,  and  they  wen   sung  in  rotation,  without  anv  regard  to  the 

e  preacher      About  1712  rev.  John  Tufts  of  Xewburv  published  a  book  of 

mi      e  d  H'8iiW'h  Iv('S  '>"  thc  tunes  mi-dlt  be  learned  w-ith  the  greatest  ease 

tt  hen  it  v,,s  made   known   that  some  had  acquired  the  art  of 

,on    i  ,?l    V   t  V    ST',10'1!  haV1"-  1"'anl  il  sun-  "  a11  were  »m«»rf,  and  still  more 

!*!,£    JS   in  lld/I"f1  *  tu"e  together."     Rev.  Thomas  Walter  of  Roxbury, 

L       ;.  I     V  rSf-  ''°"k  °f  Imisic  {('xce^  the  few  Uines  attached  to  the  Bay 

ith  the  art  of  singm-:  by  note,  with  bars  to  divide  the  notes  or  measures! 

he  rev  Mr.  Barnard  of  Marblehead  published  the  psalms  and  hymn^ 

YV i,  ,  ' t  C  ('"(   °f  th°  1)0°k-    His  work  co»tained  such  tunes  as  Mear, 

-or,  etc.,  in  three  parts,  with  one  page  of  instructions.     James  Lyon  of  Philadel- 
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yhia,  in  1761,  published  a  choice  collection  of  psalm-tunes,  hymns,  and  anthems,  in  two, 
three,  and  four  parts,  called  Uranin.  Josiah  Plagg  of  Boston,  in  1764,  published  a  col- 
lection of  church-music,  engraved  by  Paul  Revere,  containing  116  tunes,  generally  of 
rather  a  light  character.  In  1770,  appeared  in  Boston,  The  New  "England  Psalm-Singer,  or 
Aint/'ic<(ti  Chorister,  conlaining  <i  number  of  ptalm-tunes,  a/ithtmx.  and  canons,  composed  by 
Wi'i/am  Billings,  a  native  of  J\V«>  Enyland.  This  book  opened  a  new  era  in  American 
•church  music.  William  Billings  was  the  author  of  six  books  of  music,  which  were  nearly 
all  original,  and  very  popular  in  their  day.  He  was  a  zealous  patriot,  and  the  words  to 
•which  lie  set  many  tuues  combined  religion  and  patriotism.  These  melodies  were  sung 
in  the  te*nt  by  the  soldiers  as  well  as  in  the  church,  and  did  much  toward  exciting  the 
spirit  of  liberty  among  the  people.  Among  those  who  succeeded  Billings  in  compiling 
a;:<l  composing  church-music  were  Andrew  Law,  Oiiver  Ho'lden,  Samuel  Holyoke,  Dan- 
iel Reed.  William  Little,  Timothy  Swan,  George  Lucas,  Thomas  Hastings,  Lowell  Mason, 
•George  James  Webb,  X.  Gould,  Henry  E.  Moore,  William  B.  Bradbury,  E.  Ives,  B. 
P.  Baker,  H.  W.  Greatorex,  George  Kiugsley,  L.  O.  Emerson,  Charles  Zeuner,  H.  K. 
Oliver,  .John  Zundel,  Albert  W.  Berg,  Henry  Stephen  Cutler,  William  H.  Waiter,  Henry 
"Wilson.  William  A.  King,  D.  F.  Hodges,  Richard  Storrs  Willis,  S.  P.  Tuckerman,  H.  IS. 
Johnson,  H.  C.  Timm,  A.  F.  Lejial,  L.  H.  Southard,  J.  H.  Wilcox,  Joseph  Mosenthal. 
John  P.  Morgan,  A.  Kreisemanu,  Dudley  Buck,  and  many  others.  Of  these,  Thomas 
Hastings  and  Lowell  Mason  deserve  special  mention  for  their  life-long  exertion  to  spread 
musical  knowledge  in  this  country.  Many  of  the  hymns  of  Hastings  have  retained  their 
place  and  popularity  in  Protestant  collections.  He  published  in  1822  A  Dissertation  on 
Musical  Taste,  which  was  widely  read,  and  did  much  toward  the  improvement  of  musi- 
cal culture.  Under  the  influence  of  Lowell  Mason  vocal  music  received  an  extraordinary 
impulse  in  Boston,  and  throughout  Xew  England.  Eminent  teachers  were  introduced 
into  the  schools;  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music  was  established;  and  music  was  pre- 
scribed as  a  regular  branch  of  instruction  in  the  schools  of  Boston,  and  subsequently 
throughout  the  entire  country.  His  published  works,  particularly  the  Carmina  &icrct, 
wer."  very  popular,  and  are  still  in  circulation.  Hastings  and  Mason  were  followed  by 
many  imitators  who  made  numerous  compilations  of  hymn-books,  Sunday-school  melo- 
dies, glee-books,  etc.,  which  were  constantly  issued,  as  they  proved  for  many  years  the 
,,  most  profitable  kind  of  musical  publications.  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  church- 
\  music  the  Gospel  Hymns  of  P.  P.  Bliss  and  Ira  D.  Sankey  should  not  be  forgotten. 
They  were  introduced  at  the  time  of  the  Moody  &  Sankey  revivals  of  1875  and  subse- 
quent years,  and  were  published  in  a  cheap  edition,  which  was  sold  by  the  million. 
Among  the  most  popular  were  "  Hold  the  Fort;"  "Almost  Persuaded;"  "Pull  For  The 
Shore;"  "What  Shall  The  Harvest  Be?"  by  P.  P.  Bliss;  the  "Ninety  and  Xine,"  by 
Ira  D.  Sankey;  "I  Xeed  Thee  Every  Hour,"  by  Robert  Lowry;  " What  a  Friend  We 
Have  In  Jesus,"  by  Charles  C.  Converse;  and  the  "  Sweet  Bye-and-Bye,"  the  words  of 
which  were  written  by  S.  Fillmore  Bennett  and  the  music  composed  by  Joseph  P.  Web- 
ster some  years  before  the  Gospel  Hymns  were  published.  These  hymns  have  been 
-severely  criticised  for  catering  to  an  inferior  order  of  musical  taste;  but  they  satisfied  the 
popular  craving  for  pleasing  melodies,  and  were  of  unquestionable  benefit  to  a  certain 
class  of  people  who  afterward  were  led  to  the  cultivation  of  higher  styles  of  church- 
music.  There  is  now  (1881)  a  movement  in  Xew  York  to  have  the  scholars  of  the  vari- 
ous Sunday-schools  who  are  musically  inclined,  meet  in  some  large  hall  in  their  sec- 
tion of  the  city,  one  or  two  evenings  a  week,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  competent 
instruction.  They  will  be  taught  to  read  notes  at  sight,  and  be  made  familiar  with  a 
better  class  of  sacred  music.  Sigismund  Lasar  has  recently  compiled  a  Congregational 
hymnal,  with  selections  of  the  highest  class,  aiming  at  the  improvement  of  public  taste. 
Many  societies  were  founded  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  for  the  cultivation  of 
oratorios  in  cities  like  Boston,  Xew  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Albany.  Of 
these,  the  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  society  became  the  most  prominent,  and  is 
to-day  by  many  considered  the  leading  organization  of  its  kind  in  America.  Between 
1820-40  there  were  a  number  of  oratorio  societies  in  Xew  York,  such  as  the  Xew  York 
Sacred  Musical  Society;  Euterpeon,  etc.,  which  produced  The  Messiah;  The  Creation; 
Mozart's  requiem-masses,  and  the  masterpieces  of  Haydn  and  Beethoven.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  nearly  every  large  city  of  the  United  States  has  a  similar  organization;  but 
opera  has  not  made  a  permanent  home  in  any  one  place.  The  first  representation  of  Italian 
opera  was  given  in  Xew  York  in  1825,  and  the  troupe  included  Garcia,  and  his,  daughter 
Malibran.  Since  then  Ullmann,  Maretzek,  Strakosch,  Carl  Rosa,  Maplesotv,  and  other 
managers  have  brought  over  European  artists  to  give  a  season  of  opera  in  New  York  and 
all  the  large  cities.  Among  singers  who  have  been  heard  in  this  country  are:  M.  W. 
Balfe(lS34);  John  Braham"(1840);  Jenny  Lind  (1850);  Teresa  Parodi  (1850);  Catherine 
Hayes  (1851);  Henrietta  Sontag  (1853);  Marietta  Alboni  (1852);  Grisi  and  Mario  (1854); 
Adelaide  Philipps  (1855);  Brignoii  (1855);  Henrietta  Eben  (1856>,  Carl  Formes  (1857); 
Pauline  Colson  (1858);  Anna  Bishop  (1858);  Adelina  Patti  (1859);  Carlotta  Palti  (1861); 
and  Pnrepa-Rosa  (1866).  Of  operatic  singers  who  have  visited  America  in  later  vears  are: 
Christine  Nilsson  (1871);  Pauline  Lucca  (1872);  Campanini  (1873);  Capoul  (1873);  lima 
de  Murska  (1873);  Tamberlick  (1873);  Maurel  (1873):  Emma  Albani  (1874);  Teresa 
Titiens  (1875);  Wachtel  (1875);  Anna  de  Belocca  (1876);  Minnie  Hauck  (1876);  Mme. 
Pappenheim  (1876);  and  Etelka  Gerster  (1877).  Of  American  opera-singers,  Clara  Louis* 


/L'  and  Annie  Loui-e  Cary  have  achieved  considerable  reputation;  and  Emma 
Albani  and  Minnie  llai.-ck.  thougb  cli  B  ed  ny  some  as  foreign  singers,  were  born  in  this 
count rv.  Knv'ish  opera  was  I'iven  in  this'eountry  as  early  as  17'j:i,  when  an  English 
troupe  performed  in  Washington  and  Philadelphia  In  1818  the  Phillips  company  came 
over,  and  i:i  1  SOU  Davis  established  an  opera  company  in  New  Orleans,  in  1821  Mrs. 
Hoiman  brought  a  company  to  New  York.  In  1882  came  the  Woods,  and  Dunn  and 
Hudson's  company.  The  Beguins  came  in  1SIJ8,  and  after  them  the  Pyne  and  Harrison 
troupe.  Madam  Bishop,  and  the  Hichings  opera-troupe.  Since  then  many  otbej  c<  m 

-  have  bci  n  formed;  but  none  have  done  more  for  the  artistic  Success  of  English 
opera  than  Clara  Louise  Kellogg.  Among  the  numerous  pianists  who  have  performed 
in  America  are:  Siirismond  Thfllberg  (1856);  Anton  Rubinstein  (1878);  Hans  von  Billow 

.•  Annette  Essipoff  (1876);  and  Rafael  Joseffy  (1879).  It  would  be  difficult  to  quote 
the  number  of  excellent  American  pianists:  Louis  Moreau  Gottschalk,  who  was  born  m 
Ne\\  Orlean-  in  ls:J9,  and  played  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Chopin,  was  very  much 
admired:  a:id  S.  B.  Mills  is  ranked  as  an  excellent  artist.  There  have  also  been  a  great 
number  of  violinists  who  have  plaved  in  America — Henry  Yicuxknips  (1848);  Ole  Bull 
I  ;  Camillo  Bivori  (1846);  Camilla  Urso  (1852);  Heinrich  Wieniawski  (1872);  Remenyi 
(187^;  Angus!  Wilhelmj  (1878).  Carl  Bcrirmann,  Theodore  Thomas,  Dr.  Leopold  Dam- 
rosch,  Harvey  B.  Dodworth,  and  P.  S.  Gilmorc  have  won  distinction  as  musical  con- 
ductors. Theodore  Thomas  established  symphony  concerts  in  New  York,  and  finally 

.ized  his  orchestra  which  has  made  him  famous  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  The 
Ne'.v  York  philharmonic  society,  under  his  leadership,  introduces  the  highest  class  of 
music.  Among  composers  who  have  made  a  reputation  are:  Karl  Anschutz.  George 
Bristow,  F.  L.  Hitter,  Dudley  Buck,  S.  P.  Warren,  U.  C.  Hill.  Henry  C.  AVat.-on,  A. 
Bagioli,  J.  Eichberg,  Joseph  Mosenthal,  Nathan  Richardson,  Carlo  Bassini,  Richard 
Hoffmann.  S.  B.  Mills,  G.  W.  Morgan,  Albert  W.  Berg,  H.  H.  Wolleuhaupt,  and  many 
others.  Although  America  has  not  produced  a  single  genius  like  Beethoven,  Chopin,  or 
Verdi,  there  is  one  line  of  composition  that  has  been  cultivated  with  great  success,  dis- 
proving the  statement  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  foreign  element  of  our  population  for 
the  music  we  possess,  for  the  songs  that  have  become  the  most  popular  and  are  endeared 
to  the  hearts  of  our  people  were  composed  by  Americans.  Stephen  C.  Foster  acquired 
the  secret  of  translating  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  sympathies  of  every -day  life  into- 
melody.  The  best  known  of  his  songs  is  "  Old  Folks  at  Home,"  in  which  he  hoped  to 
rival  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  that  has  become  the  home-song  of  the  world,  and 
was  written  by  an  American  author — John  Howard  Payne.  Foster  composed  many  songs- 
which  attained  great  popularity,  such  as  "  My  Old  Kentucky  Home;"  "Massa's  in  de 
Cold,  Cold  Ground;"  "Old  Dog  Tray;"  ;' Willie,  We  Have  Missed  You;"  "Ellen. 
Bayne;"  "Oh,  Susanna;"  and  "Uncle  Ned."  All  his  songs  had  great  pathos  and 
freshness;  but  "Come  Where  My  Love  Lies  Dreaming"  was  his  most  artistic  composi- 
tion. L.  O.  Emerson  composed  "  We  Are  Coming,  Father  Abraham;"  "Out  In  The 
Cold."  Among  his  popular  sacred  songs  are:  "Stand  Up  For  Jesus;"  "Jesus  Loves- 
Me;"  and  his  tunes  to  "Rock  of  Ages,"  and  "Guide  Me,  O  Thou  Great  Jehovah,"  are 
favorites.  George  F.  Root  is  the  author  of  the  "Battle  Cry  of  Freedom;"  "Tramp, 
Tramp,  Tramp;"  "Ha/el  Dell;"  and  "There's  Music  In  The  Air."  Harrison  Millard 
composed  "  Viva  1'America,"  and  "  Flag  of  the  Free."  He  is  also  the  author  of  many 
ballads,  such  as  "Waiting;"  "Under  the  Daisies;"  "When  the  Tide  Comes  In;" 
and  "  Don't  be  Sorrowful,  Darling."  Henry  C.  Work  composed  the  war  songs  "March- 
ing through  Georgia;"  "  Kingdom  Coming;"  "Wake,  Nicodemus;"  "Grafted  into  the 
Army:"  "Babylon  is  Fallen;  and  "  Song  of  a  Thousand  Years."  He  also  wrote  "Come 
Home.  Father,"  a  temperance  song,  and  "My  Grandfather's  Clock,"  which,  although  of 
inferior  merit,  have  become  very  popular.  H.  P.  Danks  has  composed  a  large  number 
of  songs,  of  which  "Silver  Threads  among  the  Gold"  is  the  best  known.  Septimus 
Winner,  whose  nom  de  plume  is  Alice  Hawthorne,  wrote  "What  is  Home  without  a 
Mother':"  "Listen  to  the  Mocking-Bird;"  "I've  Sailed  the  Seas  Over;  or  the  Song  of 
Enoch  Arden,"  and  many  others.'  .1.  R.  Thomas  wrote  "The  Cottage  by  the  Sea;" 
"  Happy  be  thy  Dreams;"  "  Some  One  to  Love;"  and  "'Tis  but  a  little  Faded  Flower." 
M.-.:hias  Keller,  composer  of  the  "American  Hymn, "wrote  "Mother,  Oh  Sing  me  to 

and  "  Thine  Image,"  which  were  very  popular  in  their  day. 

Theodore  Thomas,  in  a  recent  magazine  article   on    the  "Musical   Possibilities  of 
Ann  <:  "  The  Americans  are  certainly  a  music-loving  people.     At  present  the 

musical  Standard  of  the  American  public,  taken  as  aAvhole,  must  be  pronounced  a  low 
one.  thoii'jli  v.-e  ri-rhily  claim  for  this  country  a  high  rank  in  cultivation.  The  greater 
part  of  the  church  music  is  a  sort  of  patch-work— a  little  piece  from  this  composer,  and 
•mother  piece  f'i_«.m  that— put  together  by  an  amateur.  This  low  standard  of  church- 
miiMf  i-  no!  owing  to  th"  want  of  competent  organists,  for  we  have  many  of  ability;  but 
rather  to  the  fact  thai  they  arc-  hampered  in  their  attempts  to  introduce  better  music. 
Recent  years  have  also  given  us  composers  of  undoubted  merit.  It  is  generally  acknowl- 

.  that  we  make  the  best  pianos.  OUT  organs  are  good,  and  our  brass  and  feed  instru- 
ments are  of  a  superior  quality.  But  the  most  noteworthy  fact  of  all  is  that  we  are  mak- 
">ur"'  ins.  Some  of  the  first  living  violinists  claim  that  the  violins  made  by 

!••!•  are  worthy  to  rank  with  those  of  the  famous  Italian  makers,  needing 
only  age  to  prove  their  great  excellence.    It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  in  this  country  the 
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possibilities  of  a  great  musical  future.  We  have  the  musical  taste  of  the  people  for 
mu:.ic,  their  strong  desire  to  have  vhe  best,  and  their  readiness  to  recognize  what  is  best 
when  it  is  presented  to  them.  We  have  exceptional  natural  resources  for  the  making  of 
musical  instruments.  iS'ature  has  done  her  part  of  the  work  generously;  it  remains  for 
us  to  do  ours." 

MUSICAL  BOX,  a  case  containing  mechanism  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that 
music  can  be  produced  automatically.  Machines  for  making  mechanical  music  have 
been  known  since  the  invention  of  clocks;  but  real  musical  boxes  were  not  introduced 
till  after  1750.  They  have  been  greatly  improved  since  then,  and  some  of  our  modern 
musical-boxes  can  play  over  100  tunes.  The  mechanism  is  similar  to  that  of  the  barrel- 
organ.  The  piincipal  parts  are  the  comb,  the  cylinder,  and  the  regulator.  Bells, 
drums,  and  castanets  are  frequently  added  to  produce  musical  effects,  and  in  such  cases. 
the  boxes  arc  sometimes  termed  mandolins,  expressives,  quatuors,  organocleides,  picco- 
los, etc.  When  they  have  a  combination  of  reeds  and  pipes  they  are  known  as  flutes, 
celestial  voices,  and  harmoiiiphoues.  Large  quantities  are  exported  annually  of  the- 
musical  clocks  made  in  the  Black  Forest  and  the  musical  boxes  of  Prague,  and  Salute 
Susan ne  in  France.  The  best  musical  boxes,  however,  are  manufactured  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

MUSIC  RECORDER.  Many  forms  of  apparatus  have  been  invented  for  writing  down- 
music  in  a  legible  form  by  the  very  act  of  playing  it  on  a  keyed  instrument,  such  as  the 
pianoforte  or  organ.  Beginning  with  1747.  various  attempts  had  been  made  practically 
to  effect  this  object,  when,  in  "1863.  Mr.  Feuby  invented  and  patented  his  phonograph 
(quite  distinct  from  Bell's  phonograph,  q.v.),  in  which  he  brought  in  the  aid  of  electro- 
magnetism.  His  r-bicf  aim,  as  an  improvement  on  previous  apparatus,  was  to  devise  a. 
method  of  denoting  the  length  of  the  notes,  as  well  as  their  pitch  and  the  interval  between 
them.  On  pressing  down  any  key  of  the  instrument,  a  stud  on  the  under  side  touches  a 
spring;  the  spring  sets  in  action  a  small  electro-magnetic  apparatus,  which  causes  a 
tracer  to  pass  against  a  strip  of  paper  moving  onward  at  a  uniform  rate  by  means  of  a 
cylinder  and  clockwork.  The  paper  is  chemically  prepared,  so  as  to  receive  a  brown, 
stain  whenever  the  tracer  passes  along  its  surface.  The  length  of  each  note  is  expressed 
by  horizontal  dashes  of  greater  or  less  length,  made  by  the  tracer;  and  the  arrangement 
is  such  as  to  denote  the  lines  of  the  stave  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  note.  By  sub- 
sidiary adjustments  the  apparatus  is  made  to  express  accidental  sharps  and  flats,  changes, 
of  time,  etc. 

The  abbe  Moigno's  phonautograph,  introduced  to  the  British  association  in  1860,  is  a 
contrivance — not  for  noting  down  sounds  in  any  kind  of  musical  notation — but  for  caus- 
ing a  vibrating  surface  to  tell  its  number  and  character  of  vibrations.  A  kind  of 
spheroidal  drum  is  covered  at  one  end  with  a  diaphragm  or  stretched  membrane;  a  sheet 
of  paper  is  carried  along  this  drum-head  by  means  of  clockwork;  and  a  system  of  small 
levers  moves  a  pen.  A  tuning-fork,  an  organ-pipe,  or  the  voice  is  sounded  in  proximity 
to  the  drum,  the  body  of  air  within  which  acts  as  a  re-enforcement  of  the  sound;  the 
membrane  vibrates  in  a  manner  which  can  be  felt  by  the  pen,  although  not  seen  by  the 
eye;  and  the  pen  makes  zigzag  markings  on  the  paper.  When  the  sound  is  produced  by 
a  tnnihg-f ork  or  an  organ-pipe,  the  zigzag  lines  are  so  regular  that  they  serve  to  count 
the  number  of  vibrations  belonging  to  each  particular  note.  When  the  sound  is  that  of 
a  singing  voice,  the  markings  become  very  peculiar,  especially  in  words  containing  the 
gutturals  r,  g,  etc.  For  the  more  recent  PHONOGRAPH,  see  under  that  head. 

MUSK,  or  MUSK  DEER,  Jfoschus  moachatus,  a  ruminant  quadruped,  the  type  of  the 
family  moschidm.  This  family  differs  from  cervidce  (deer)  in  the  want  of  horns,  and  in  the 
long  canines  of  the  males,  projecting  beyond  the  lips.  The  musk  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
elevated  mountainous  regions  and  table-lands  of  central  Asia.  The  habits  of  the  musk 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  chamois.  Its  favorite  haunts  are  the  tops  of  pine-covered 
mountains,  but  its  summer  range  extends  far  above  the  region  of  pines.  Its  habits  are 
nocturnal  and  solitary,  and  it  is  extremely  timid.  It  is  much  pursued  by  hunters  on 
account  of  its  odoriferous  secretion,  which  has  been  known  in  Europe  since  the  8th  c., 
and  is  much  valued  as  a  perfume.  This  secretion,  musk,  is  produced  in  a  glandular 
pouch  situated  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  abdomen  of  the  males;  and  its  natural  use  seems 
to  be  that  of  increasing  sexual  attractiveness.  The  musk-bag  is  formed  by  an  infolding 
of  a  portion  of  the  skin  of  the  belly,  within  which  a  number  of  membranes  are  contained, 
and  between  these  membranes  are  glands  by  which  the  musk  is  secreted.  When  newly 
taken  from  the  animal,  musk  is  soft  and  almost  resembles  an  ointment;  it  is  reddish- 
brown,  and  has  an  excessively  powerful  odor.  Very  little  of  it  reaches  Europe  unadul- 
terated.— Musk  is  usually  imported  either  in  the  form  of  grain-musk,  that  is,  the  musk 
which  has  been  collected  chiefly  from  stones  upon  which  it  has  been  deposited  by  the 
animal,  in  which  state  it  is  a  coarse  powder  of  a  dark-brown  color;  or  in  the  pod,  that  is, 
in  the  musk-sack, which  is  cut  altogether  from  the  animal,  and  dried  with  the  musk  inside. 
Of  both  kinds  the  annual  importations  are  about  15,000  ounces  per  annum,  chiefly  from 
China  and  India.  Small  quantities  are  used  in  medicine,  but  the  greater  portion  is 
employed  by  the  perfumers.  It  is  imported  in  small  boxes  or  catties,  often  covered 
with  bright-colored  silk,  and  each  containing  25  pods.  The  kinds  generally  known  iu 
trade  are  the  Tonquin  or  Chinese,  which  is  worth  two  guineas  an  oz.  in  the  pod,  or  £8 
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10*    ]«T  o/.    in   irra i ::;   aiul  the  Carbardine,  Kabardine,  or  Siberian,  which  is  always 
iiuno'i  ted  in  pod,  and  is  very  inferior,  being  only  worth  about  15s.  an  ounce. 

The  llc-ili  of  the  musk  is  .sometimes  eaten,  but  lias  a  very  strong  flavor.     The  season 


<-lon»-a!fd  muzzle;  aud'the  accessory  hoofs  assume  the  form  of  appressed  conical  claws. 
They  inhabit  the  thick  woody  copses  or  jungles  of  the  Indian  islands,  and  are  the  smallest 
of  ruminant  quadrupeds.  Some  of  them  are  not  larger  than  a  bare.  Their  tusks  are  not 
so  long  as  those  of  the  musk.  One  of  them,  the  itapu  of  Java  and  Sumatra,  has  the 
smallest  blood  corpuscles  of  any  known  animal. 

M  USKALLONGE,  or  MrsK.u J,I;XGK.  the  exox  estor  of  the  esocidai  or  pike  family.  It 
inhabits  the  North  American  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  river.  Its  length  is  sometimes 
50  inches,  often  weighing  60  pounds.  They  are  caught,  either  with  hook  or  net,  ranging 
from  a  lew  pounds  up  to  this  excessive;  weight.  See  PIKE,  ante. 

MUSK  DUCK,  Cairina  moschata,  a  species  of  duck,  of  the  non-oceanic  section  of  anatidai 
(see  DUCK);  of  a  genus  characterized  by  an  elevated  tubercle  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  the 
edges  of  the  mandibles  sinuated.  the  face  and  lores  covered  with  a  bare  tuberculated  skin, 
the  wings  furnished  with  a  knob  or  spur  at  the  bend.  The  musk  duck,  or  MUSCOVY 
J)UCK— so  called,  however,  through  mistake,  and  receiving  its  name  musk  duck  more 
appropriately  from  its  musky  smell— is  a  native  of  the  warm  parts  of  America.  It  is 
very  plentiful  in  Guiana,  in  that  part  of  the  year  when  winter  reigns  in  the  north.  It  is 
a  larger  bird  than  the  common  duck,  in  its  wild  state  almost  black,  with  glosses  of  blue 
and  green,  and  white  wing-coverts,  but  varies  considerably  in  domestication.  It  is  often 
to  be3 seen' in  poultry  yards  in  Britain,  but  is  rather  curious  than  profitable.  It  hybridizes 
readily  with  the  common  duck,  but  the  hybrid  is  sterile. — The  musk  duck  of  Australia  is 
a  very  different  species,  belonging  to  the  genus  biziura. 

Ml'SKEGON,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Michigan,  along  the  shores  of  lake  Michigan;  500  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '80,  26,586—17,391  of  American  birth.  It  is  mostly  rolling  and  fertile  prairie, 
watered 'by  the  Muskegon  and  White  rivers,  and  a  number  of  smaller  streams.  The 
principal  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  and  oats,  which  are  grown  in  nearly  equal  quanti- 
ties. It  contains  a  large  number  of  saw-mills,  besides  carriage  shops,  metal-ware  manu- 
factories, machine  shops,  sash  and  blind  manufactories,  tanneries,  and  curriers'  shops. 
It  is  on  the  line  of  the  Chicago  and  West  Michigan,  and  the  Michigan  Lake  Shore  rail- 
roads. Co.  seat,  Muskegon. 


,  a  city  in  Muskegon  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  Muskegon  river,  near  Inke 
Michigan;  pop.  70,  8,505.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  Lake  Shore,  the  Grand  River  Valley, 
and  the  Muskegon  and  Big  Rapids  railroads,  and  has  daily  steam  communication  with 
Chicago.  The  preparation  and  shipment  of  lumber  is  the  principal  business.  The  trans- 
portation of  the  lumber  employs  a  large  number  of  vessels,  and  much  is  sent  by  rail. 
The  logs  float  down  the  Muskegon  river  into  lake  Muskegon,  which  has  an  area  of  some 
10  sq.  miles.  More  than  300,000,000  ft.  of  lumber  are  annually  shipped,  and  there  are 
between  30  and  40  saw-mills.  There  are  also  saw  manufactories,  foundries,  and  sash  and 
Wind  factories. 

MUSKET,  or  MUSQUET  (Fr.  mousqutt;  from  mouchet,  a  sparrow-hawk;  in  the  same 
•way  that  other  shooting-implements  were  named  falcon,  falconet,  etc.),  the  fire-arm  for 
infantry  soldiers,  which  succeeded  the  clumsy  arquebuse,  and  in  1851  gave  way  before 
the  Enfield  rifle,  which,  in  its  turn,  was  converted  into  Snider's  patent  breech-loading 
rifle,  now  known  as  the  Snider-Enfield;  the  latter  arm,  so  far  as  the  regular  infantry  is 
•concerned,  has  been  replaced  by  the  Martini-Henry  breech-loader,  but  the  navy,  cavalry, 
and  auxiliary  forces  still  retain  the  Snider.  The  first  muskets  were  matchlocks;  afte.r 
•which  came  wheel-locks,  asnaphans  or  snap-nance  and  flint  muskets;  and  lastly,  percus- 
sion muskets,  which  were  a  vast  improvement,  both  for  accuracy  and  lightness,  on  all 
which  had  gone  before.  Compared,  however,  to  either  the  "Infield  or  Martini- Henry 
rifle,  the  musket  familiarly  known  as  Brown  Bess  (possibly  a  corruption  of  Ger.  buchM,^ 
hollow  tube  or  gun)  was  a  heavy,  ugly,  and  ineffective  weapon.  The  following  is  a  table 
of  the  ranges  attained,  on  an  average,  by  the  musket,  the  Enfield,  and  the  Martini- 
Henry  : 

Musket  Enfield  Murtini- 

ket-  Rifle.  Henry  Rifle. 

Yds.               Yds.  Yds. 

Accurate  fire  100                f  00  1200 

Effective  against  detached  parties 150                800  1500 

Effective  against  troops  in  column 200  1000  1800 

MUSKETOON ,  an  obsolete  weapon,  was  a  short  musket  of  very  wide  bore,  carrying  fc 
ball  of  5  07...  and  sometimes  bell  mouthed  like  a  blunderbuss. 

MUSK  ETRY,  SCHOOLS  OF.  \Vhen  the  introduction  of  the  Minie  rifle  in  the  French 
service,  and  the  subsequent  arming  of  the  British  troops  with  the  still  more  delicate 
Eufield  rifle  in  1851,  brought  the  accuracy  of  a  soldier's  fire  to  be  an  important  cousid- 
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eration  in  estimating  his  value  (which  with  the  old  musket  was  not  the  case,  as  it  was 
proverbial  i  ha.i  tne  bullet  never  hit  the  point  aimed  at,  however  (  aret'uiiy),  the  English 
govennne.:  -aw  tlie  necessity  of  providing  instruction  in  the  manipulation  of  the 

ritle.  Accordingly,  instructors  of  musketry  were  attached  to  the  troops,  one  to  each 
regimen!;  and  a  >ehoo!  was  established  at  ilythe  in  1854,  under  the  late  gen.  (then  col.) 
Hay.  where  lessons  on  the  theory  of  the  arm,  and  practice  in  its,  actual  employment, 
were  the  sole  occupation  of  the  day.  Ollicer.s  and  promising  men  were  sent  there  as 
fast  as  the  accommodation  permitted:  and  after  a  course  of  a  few  weeks  were  able  to 
return  to  their  corps,  and  became  instructors  to  their  comrades,  so  that  the  shooting  of 
tbe  whole  army  soon  rose  in  a  surprising  degree.  AVhereas,  before  the  establishment 
or  this  school,  the  English  stood  low  in  the  scale  of  shooting,  the  competitions  held  dur- 
ing recent  years  at  \Vimbl  "don  have  demonstrated  tha'  no  nation  can  now  excel  them 
as  marksmen.  The  formation  of  the  volunteer  corps,  in  1S.~A),  led  to  a  greatly  incnasnl 
demand  for  musketry  instruction,  which  the  government  met  by  forming  a  second 
school  of  musketry  at  Fleetwood  (now  abandoned),  where  the  troops  and  volunteers  of 
>  i.d,  and  the  northern  English  counties  found  the  necessary  ieiichm  g. 

The  Ilythe  school  is  superintended  by  a  commandant  and  inspector-general  of  musketry 
instruction,  with  subordinate  instructors.  The  inspector-general  is  responsible  also  for 
the  instruction  throughout  the  regiments  all  over  the  world,  and  to  him  the  musketry 
returns  from  each  ixgiment  are  sent  annually. 

Ml'SKIXG'UM,  a  co.  in  s.e.  central  Ohio;  drained  by  the  Licking  and  Mupkingum 
river-  .i  creek.-;  intersect*  d  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Pittsburg,  Cincin- 

nati, and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Mu.-kingi;m  Valley  railroads;  about  700  sq.m.  ;  pop.  '80, 
49,780—  16..  r)S:2ot  American  birth.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile;  there 
are  torests  of  valuable  woodland;  wh<at,  Indian  corn,  lay,  and  dairy  products  are  the 
staples;  coal,  iron,  and  limestone  an-  found.  The  Ohio  (anal  passes  through  the  county; 
and  there  are  numerous  factories  of  bricks,  carriages,  saddles  and  harness,  woolen  and 
cotton  goods,  etc.  Co.  seat.  Zanesville. 


RIVER,  flowing  s.e.  through  Ohio,  and  emptying  into  the  Ohio 
river;  by  the  junction  of  the  Tuscarawas  and  \Valhonding  rivers.  The  entire 

length  fiv  ,011  to  Marietta  is  1J5  m.,  ai:d  the  stream  passes  through  Musklugum, 

;:g!on  counties,  and  is  navigable  as  far  as  Dresden.  The  river  fur- 
•'Wer  for  many  factoiies  at  Zanesville  and  Marietta  and  elsewhere. 


A.  an  electoral  district  in  Ontario,  Canada;  5,300  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  6,919. 
Capital.  Bra<  ei,  ridge. 

MUrii  OX.  7?-:.v  moscftfttirs,  or  Ovilos  mofcbatvx,  an  animal  of  the  family  boridce, 
n  :  ;  ne<  tirg-link  between  oxen  and  sheep.  It  inhabits  the  most  northern 

parti  a,  enduring  the  winter  even  of  Melville  island  and  Banks'  land;  but, 

like  :  r  animals,  it  is  partially  migratory,  some  individuals  or  herds  seeking 

more  southern  r<  g'ons  and  better  pastures  on  the  approach  of  winter,  while  some  remain 
in  th  i.  It  is  not  found  in  Greenland.  Spitzbcrgen,  or  Siberia.  The  musk 

ox  is  scarcely  equal  in  size  to  the  smallest  of  Highland  cattle,  but  appears  larger  from 
the  p  •  !'  long  matted  AYO<  icn  Kur  with  which  it  is  covered,  and  which  hangs 

almost  to  the  ground.  The  head  is  covered  with  long  hair  as  well  as  the  body,  the  face 
alone  having  short  hair.  Beneath  the  long  hair  there  is  a  thick  coat  of  exquisitely  tine 
wool.  The  head  is  large  and  broad;  the  I'c  T<  head  convex;  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle 
hairy.  The  horns  are  very  1m  vd  at  the  1  ;;se,  and  in  the  male  meet  on  the  forehead; 
they  do  nol  rise  but  bend"  down  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  curve  outwards  and 
upwards  inwards  the  tip,  Avhich  tapers  to  a  sharp  point.  They  are  about  2  ft.  long 
-'irod  along  the  curvature;  and  about  2  ft.  in  girth  at  the  base;  a  pair  of  them  some- 
times weighing  W  pounds.  The  limbs  are  short,  the  legs  have  short  hair.  The  tail  is 
very  short,  a:  (1  is  covered  Avith  long  hair,  so  that  it  is  undistinsuishable  to  the  sight. 
The  gerrral  color  is  brown.  The  female  is  smaller  than  the  male,  has  shorter  hair  on 
the  ch;  si  •  ;id  throat,  and  smaller  horns.  The  frog  of  the  hoof  is  short  and  partially 
cov:  n  d  \vi;h  hair;  the  foot  marks  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  reinde  .'. 

Th,"  musk  ox  feeds  on  grass.  tAv'nrs,  lichens,  etc.  It  is  fleet  and  active,  very  sure- 
footed on  rocky  ground,  and  ascends  or  descends  very  steeps  hills  with  great  ease.  It  is 
gregarh  us;  the  herds  generally  number  30  or  40.  The  pOAverful  horns  are  excellent 
we-pons  of  defense  against  wolves  and  bears,  which  are  often  not  only  repelled  but 
killed.  "\Vhen  nra-k  oxen  are  assailed  by  firearms,  however,  they  generally  huddle 
move  and  more  closely  together,  and  do  no't  even  seek  safety  1  y  f  <ghi.  so  long  as  the 
assailants  are  uns'-en/  The  flesh  is  much  prized  by  the  Esquimaux,  but  retains  much  of 
the  strong  musky  odor  which  ohanu-'erizes  the  living  animal.  The  horns  are  used  for 
various  purposes;  particularly  the  wide  base  for  vessels.  The  fine  wool  has  been  spun 
and  woven  into  a  fabric  softer  than  silk.  T\o  attempt  lias  yet  been  made  to  domesticate 
the  musk  ox;  which,  however,  seems  worthy  of  it,  and  suitable  for  all  cold  regions. 

MTJSK  PLANT,  MVSK  ROOT.  MUSK  TKKE,  MUSK  WOOD.     Different  parts  of  a  number 

of  nlants  f-mell  more  or  less  strongly  of  musk.     Among  these  are  the  common  Jr:!e 

musk  plant  (see  MIMULUS).  the  musk-tree  of  Van  Diemen's  land  (sec  ASTEB).  and  the  mr.sk 

•chro  (sec  Hmrscus).  —  The  musk  tree  of  Jamaica  (moschoxylum  sicarlzit)  belongs  10  the 
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.«.     It  emits  from  ;i!l  parts  a  smell  of  mu-k.—  All  pruts  of  gunrcn 
.   :      •  .  i  of  the  same  order,  a  native  of  the  Wesl  Indies,  sometimes  called 

wood.  ;il-o  smells  strong1}'  of  musk,  bat   particularly  the  bark,  whieli   is  used  ia 

,—  The  dru  'Irsx.   Moor  orS\>ii:n,  is  hroug';i  from  the  east,  and  is 

:i  plant   suppo  e'l    to    be,  of  the   natural   order  roe;  but    the   plant   is 

unknown,  nor  is  it  Certain  whether  its  native  country   is  Persia,  or  some  more  remote 

\\  Asia.     It  has  a  pure,  musky  odor,  and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  mu.sk. 


MUSK  EAT,  or  DK.SMAN  (iitt/f/ttlc  or  (/(ik-my*),  a  genus  of  in~r  tivorous  qiwlrni 

irew  (q.y.)  fami  »),  differing  from  t!ie  true  slirews  (wre.r)  in  having  two 

:  between  the  two  large  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  up;' 

flattened  and  triangular.     Behind  these  inelsors  are  six  or  seven  small  teetii  (lateral 
inci-ors  or  false  canine  teeth)  an  t  four  jagg'  d  molars.     The  mux./.lc  is  elongated  i' 

iroboscis,  which  is  eoi;s;a:;iiy  in  million.     The  eyes  an;  very  small;  there 
are  u>  external  ears;  ;':r-   fur   is  Ion:;,  siraight,  ai.d  divergent;  the   tail   long,  scaly,  and 

"•d  at  the  side-.      All  :  he  f.vi,   have  rive  toes,  fully  webbed;  and  the  anim;" 
entirely  aquatic,  inhabiting  lakes  and  rivers,  and  makin_r  holes  in  the  bunk*  with  the 
from  beneaih  the  -ii'-.a-e  ol'  the  water.      Only  two  species  rre  known,  one  (M. 
i  about  8  in.  long.  with  tail  as  long  as  the  body,  a  native  of  the  si  reams  of 

^pecics  (.I/,  or   (I.  ///••.w/"/<'</).  very  plentiful  in  the  v 

and  oilier  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  s.  of  Russia,  nearly  equal  in  siz>  to  the  common  1 
hog,  with  tail  about  three-fourths  of  the  length  of  the  body.     The   Russian  desman  is 
blackish  ab;)ve.  whitish  beneath;  it,  has  long  silky  hair,  with  a  softer  f-.-i!   b;-nealh.  and 
its  fur  is  held  in  some  e    e    n.     I),  '-man  skins,  however,  are  chiefly  valued  on  a"eount 
of  the  musky  o:lor  which  they  long  exhale,  and  which  is  derived  from  a  ciiou 

produced  by  small  fo'.ii  '!e-s  under  the  tail  of  the  animal.     The  desman  feeds  on  !e: 
aqua'ic  larvse,  etc.,  searching  for  them  in  the  mud  by  me  MIS  of  its  flexible  proboscis.     It 
seldom,  if  ever,  voluntarily  leaves  the  water,  except  in  the  interior  of  its  burrows, 
which  are  sometimes  20  ft.  long. 

MUSK  EAT,  Sorex  muriniw,  an  Indian  species  of  shrew  (q.v.),  in  si/.o  about  < 
the  common  brown  rat,  in  form  and  color  much  resembling  the  common  shrew  of  Britain, 
but  remarkable  for  the  powerful  musky  odor  of  a  secretion  which  proce 
•  on  its  belly  and  Hanks.     This  odor  adheres  most  pertinaciously  to  any  object  with  which 
the  animal  may  come  in  contact,  and  provisions  are  often  utterly  spoiled  by  it.     Kven 
wine  and  beer  are  said  to  be  spoiled  by  it,  in  spite  of  the  glass  and   cork  of  the  1 
•although  the  probability  is  much  greater  that  it  adheres  to  the  outside  of  th?  hoiile.  and 
that  the  liquid  is  spoiled  as  it  is  poured  out.     One  of  the  Indian  names  of  this,  animal  is 
ton  deli 

MUSK  EAT.    See  MUSQUASH. 

MUSLIN,  a  cotton  fabric  of  oriental  origin,  is  said  to  have  dcriror!  its  name  from  the 
town  of  .Mosul,  in  Mesopotamia,  where  this  r.iaterial  was  at  one  time  verv  iar^eiv  manu- 
factured. At  present  no  such  trade  exists  there;  and  for  muslins,  of  the  common  kinds 
at  least,  the  Indian  marke!  depends  upon  the  manufactures  of  England  and  Prance.  But 
no  European  manufacturer  has  ever  been  able  to  rival  the  woini'Ti'ully  tine  imi-lins  of 
Dacca.  This  does  not  arise  so  much  from  the  fineness  of  the  yarn,  although*  tliat  t 
very  great,  but  from  the  marvelous  fineness  conjoined  with  a'mo-t  delicate  softness  to 
the  touch.  The  rinenos  of  the  yarn  is  so  great  that  until  hm-ly  no  machinery  could  pro- 
anything  like  it;  apiece  of  Dacca  uri-din,  shown  in  the  international  < 
.  was  31  ft.  in  length  by  3  ft.  in  width  and  contained  in  a  square  inch  lot  warp 
threads  and  100  weft  threads,  yet  the  entire  piece  weighed  only;]  A  rYench 

manufacturer,  M.  Thivel  Mich'on  of  Tavare.  has  made  ;i  muslin  of  K:u'ji>h  yarn  s]>un  by 
thf  M'  s-rs.  Houldswortli  of  Mani-Ii:-s<i-r,  which  surpassed  the  finest  D^cea'iii  the  exccs- 
:'  the  yarn,  but  it  \vanied  its  delicate  softness.  Mu  lin  is  much  ;•  sa  com- 
pact in  its  texture  than  calico,  indeed  it  more  nearly  resembles  gauze  in  appearance;  but 
it  is  woven  plain,  without  any  twisting  of  the  weft  threads  with  those  of  the  warp.  The 
manufacture  of  muslins  hi  Great  Britain  and  France  is  very  extensive,  e.-pe'  a  -;i!y  printed 
muslins,  in  which  the  patterns  are  produced  by  the  same  processes  us  in  calico-printing. 
See  WE  AY  i 

MUSNUD,  a  Persian  throne  of  state. 
MUSOPHAGID.E.    See  PLANT.  MX-K.VTKR. 

i'UATT,  JAMKS  SIIKKIDAN.   I-H.D.,  1821-71;  b.   Ireland;  when  a  bov  made  a 

tour  on  the  continent,  and  studied  chcmHry  with  prof.  Graham  of  Glas-'ow  '    T;;  1838 

fflcienl   knowledge  of  chemistry  to  take  chartre  of  the  chemical  depart- 

pf  a  large  .Manchester  manufactory.     After  an  unsucce»f  id  business  ex'u-rirnent  in 

America,  he  resolved  to  devote  him^lf  entirely  to  the  studv  of  chemistry   which  he  pur 

raed  under  Liebig,  at   (ii(-Mai.  1843-45.     There  he  published  an  edition  of  Planner's 

!>•««'  BUncptpe,  and  tookthe  degree  of  PH.D.,  with  a  thesis  tracing  the  resem- 

Jlancc  between   the  carbonates  and   sulphites.     In  184-7  he  produced  a  number  of  new 

substances  from  the  BUlpho-cyanides  of  ethyl  and  methyl.     On  his  return  to  England 

|je  established  and  >jecame  superintendent  of  a  college  of  chemistry  at  Liverpool. 

i'rom  18o4  to  1800  he  was  engaged  on  a  dictionary  of  chemistry,  which  'was  also  pub- 


QQQ  Mnsk. 

Mu^sey. 

lished  in  this  country  and  translated  into  French  and  German.     His  Outlines  of  Quantita- 
tii't;  Analydxfor  Students  h&s  liad  a  considerable  circulation, 


MUS'QUASH,  MUSK-HAT,  or  ONDATRA,  Fticr  zi'-ttf/icit?,  a  rodent  quadruped,  a  native 
of  Isorth  America,  It  is  the  only  known  species  of  the  genus  to  which  it  bclomrs  which 
is  characterized  by  dentition  similar  to  that  of  the  voles;  in  some  other  characters  mere 
nearly  agreeing  with  the  beaver.  The  musnuash  is  io  shape  nearly  similar  to  the  brown 
rat;  the  head  and  body  are  about  13  in.  in  length,  the  tail  10  inches.  The  whole  body  is 
covered  with  a  short  downy  dark-brown  fur,  intermixed  with  longer  and  coarser  hairs. 
It  is  common  in  almost  all  parts  of  Xorth  America,  from  lat.  8Cr  to  lat.  69%  except  in 
the  southern  alluvial  districts.  It  is  a  very  aquatic  animal,  seldom  wandering  from  the 
rivers,  lakes,  or  maishes  in  which  it  makes  its  abode.  The  fur  is  in  demand,  and  forms 
an  article  of  commerce  —  skins  in  large  number  being  still  exported  from  America  to 
Britain  and  other  European  countries.  The  musquash  burrows  in  the  banks  of  streams 
and  ponds;  the  entrances  of  its  burrows  being  always  underwater,  so  that  it  must  dive 
to  reach  them.  In  marshes  the  musquash  builds  a  kind  of  hut,  collecting  coarse  grasses 
and  mud,  and  raising  the  fabric  from  2  to  4  ft.  above  the  water.  The  flesh  of  the  mus- 
quash, at  those  seasons  when  it  is  fat,  is  in  some  request  among  the  American  Indians, 
and  is  said  to  be  not  unpalatable. 

MUSSEL,  Jfytilus,  a  genus  of  bm3ilibranchiate  mollusks,  the  type  of  the  family  myti- 
/-'•'•,  which,  however,  is  much  more  restricted  than  the  Linnsean  genus  mytilus.  The 
'•'dee  belong  to  the  division  of  lamel&branckiata,  called  by  Lamarck  Jimyarin,  having 
two  adductor  muscles  —  muscles  employed  in  closing  the  valves  of  tiie  shell.  The  mantle 
has  a  distinct  anal  orifice;  the  foot  is  small;  and  there  is  a  large  byssus  (q.v.),  which  is 
divided  iuio  fibers  to  its  base.  The  valves  of  the  shell  are  equal;  the  hinge  is  destitute 
of  teeth.  Some,  but  few,  of  the  spades  are  fouad  in  fresh  water.  See  DR::ISS::XA. 
Some  (Uthodomus)  burrow  in  stone.  How  they  do  it  is  utterly  unknown,  but  they  do 
burrow  even  in  the  hardest  stone  ;  and  some  small  tropical  species  excavate  for  themselves 
holes  in  the  shells  of  great  limpets.  The  lithodomi  are  sometimes  culled  date-shells. 

•  of  th  m  are  very  beautiful,  which  is  the  case  also  with  the  true  mussels,  after  the 
epidermis  is  removed.     Even  the  COMMON  MUSSEL,  (J/.  adults)  then  exhibits  beautiful 
veins  of  blue.     This  species  is  very  almudant  on  the  British  coasts,  and  is  much  used  as 
bait  by  fishermen.     It  is  gregarious,  and  is  found  in  vast  beds,  closely  crowded,  adhering 
by  the  byssus  to  rocks,  etc.     These  beds  are  usually  uncovered  at  low  water.     The  shell 
is  oblong;  at  its  greatest  size  about  3  in.  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad.     Mus-cN, 
whi.-n  young,  move  about  by  means  of  the  foot,  with  which  they  lay  hold  of  objects  and 
drag  themselves  along,  until  they  find  some  suitable  spot  to  anchor  themselves  by  a 

is.     If  detached,  they  soon  find  another  anchorage.     In  an  aquarium  they  rea  iily 

attach  their  byssus-threads  even  to  the  smooth  glass,  and  the  threads  may  be  broken 

easily  than  separated  from  t'.ie  glass.     An  ingenious  and  important  application  of 

the  strength  of  these  threads  has  Lctti  made  by  the  French,  to  render  Cherbourg  break- 

s' more  secure  by  binding  the  loose  stones  together,  for  which  purpose  it  vrns  planted 

wiih  tons  of  mussels.     The  common  mussel  is  much  used  as  an  article  of  food,  and  is 

illy  fount!  quite  wholesome;  yet  it  sometimes  proves  poisonous,  particularly  in 

.  ;•  and  summer,  either  causing  blotches,  swellings,  and  an  eruption,  accompanied 

v.  ,    i  asth.na,  or  a  kind  of  paralysis,  and  even  sometimes  producing  delirium  and  death. 

For  the  FRESH-  WATKR  MUSSEL,,  see  that  article. 

IT^S'SSLBTTRGH,  a  small  sea-port  and  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh  of  Scotland,  in 
the  <••  >  -my  of  Edinburgh,  is  sitra'ed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Esk,  G  m.  e.  of  Edinb^r^h.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  Esk  is  the  fishing  village  of  Fifeherrow.  Tannins,  leather-dressing, 
he  manufacture  of  sail-cloth,  nets,  and  salt  are  carried  on.  The  harbor  at  Fisherrow 
is  fn-rpented  by  coasting  craft,  and  by«srnall  vessels  from  Holland  and  the  Baltic.  Tim- 
ber, oil-cake,  bark,  seeds,  and  hides  are  imported;  coal  is  the  chief  export.  On  the 
'•  links.,"  a  famous  golfing  ground,  the  Edinburgh  races  take  place  annuallv.  Musselburgh 

-  with  Leith  and  Poriobello  in  sending  a  member  to  parliament.     Pop.  '71,  7,317. 
MTJSSET,  Lons  CHARLES  ALFRED  DK,  one  of  the  foremost  of  recent  French  poets, 

was  b.  at  Paris  Xov.  11,   1810.     He  studied  in  succession  medicine,  law,  finance,  and 

painting;  but  finally,  under  the  influence  of  the  romantic  school  (q.v.),  devoted  himself 

to  poetry.  The  first  work  that  attracted  notice  was  Les  Contcs  d'Espagne  et  d'  Italic  (1830), 

i  by  their  elegant  but  audacious  sensuousness  gave  deep  offense.  Le  Spectacle  dans  nn 

'832)  5s"a  strange  medley  of  contrasts.     Les  Nuit»  (1840)  admittedly  show  his 

lyrical  power  at  its  best.     Many  of  the  Comedies  et  Proverbs  were  popular  on  the  stage; 

nnd  ?lus-cr  wrote  several   prose  romances.     In  1852  he  was  admitted  to  the  French 

.     He  died  at  Paris  May  2,  1837.     The  exquisite  beauty,  tenderness,  and  power 

of  much  of  Mussel's  work  i>  continually  marred  by  the  morbid  pessimism  of  a  man  pre- 

nm'urely  old,  disillusioned.  Wit*'-;  en  this  very  ground  Mussel  is  often  regarded  as  the 

representative  poet  of  the  modern  Parisian 

MU.^SEY,  REIT.KX  DI.MOND,  an  American  surgeon;  b.  N.  H.,  1780;  d.  Boston, 
18G6;  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  1803;  Philadelphia.  1809;  practiced  medicine  and  sur- 
<jvry  at  Salem  1809-14;  professor  of  practice  of  medicine  at  Dartmouth  1814-19,  and  of 
uuatomy  and  surgery  from  the  latter  date  to  1838,  when  he  removed  to  Cincinnati  aad 


Mutiny. 

!•       :nc  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Cincinnati  college  of  medicine  and  surgery,  occupy- 

•<•  cli-iir  till  ISfrJ,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Miami  medi- 

.  where  he  remained  till   I860,  when   '•)<:  removed  to  Boston.     He  was  a  bold 

and  successful  operator.  ;md  was  the   tirst   to  ligate   both  common  carotid  arteries,  au 

op<  ration  which  was  successful  in  its  results. 

MUSSULMAN,  ^ff'^('//,l^//,  a  Mohammedan  (from  Ar»b.  ^nUunn],  equivalent  to  Moslem, 

of  which   word   it  i.s.  properly   speaking,  (he   plural;    used   in    Persian    fashion    for    llie 

singular.      \Ve  need  hardly  add  tnat  this  Arabic  plural   termination  of  "an"  has  nothing 

vi  T  to  do  with  our  word  man,  and  thai  a  further  English  plural  in  men  is  boiii 

barturous  and  absurd. 

MUSTANG.     See 


MUSTAKD,  8inttpix,  a  genus  of  plants  of  <h?  natural  order  micifcr<i.  having  yellow 
flowers,  and  linear  Of  Oblong  pods,  which  terminate  in  a  sword-sh;.p<  d  and  compressed 
or  4-cornered  beak,  and  contain  one  row  of  seeds.  The  seeds  are  and  their  coty- 

ledons (q.v.)  conduplicate.  —  The  uipst  iiuportant  species  is  BLACK  MUSTARD  (5.  m';,;"), 
an  annual,  which  grows  wild  in  fields  and  by  waysides  in  the  middle  and  south  of 
Europe,  and  is  not  uncommon  iu  the  southern  parts  of  Britain.  Its  pods  are  bluntly  4- 
singled,  >inooth,  erect,  and  lie  close  to  thesicm,  their  valves  1-nerved;  the  leaves  are 
smooth,  the  lower  leaves  lyrate,  the  upper  leave  linear-lanceolate.  The  seeds  are  brown- 
ish black.  —  WHITE  MUSTARD  (8.  alba),  also  a  native  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Britain,  is  an  annual,  having  divergent  pods  coven  d  with  stiff  hairs. 
the  valves  ">-  nerved,  the  seeds  yellowish,  the  leaves  pinnatifkl.  —  Both  these  species  are 
cultivated  in  England  and  elsewhere,  for  their  seeds,  which  are  ground  into  powder  and 
mix<'d  with  water,  to  make  the  well-known  condiment  called  inn*t<tnl.  The  powder  of 
the  seeds  is  also  much  used  in  medicine  as  a  rubefacient.  The  use  of  mustard  as  a  cr  n- 
dimcnt  is  often  found  favorable  to  digestion.  Mustard  seeds  dei.er.d  for  their  pungency 
on  a  principle  which,  when  water  is  added  to  black  mustard,  forms  -rnldlilf  oil  of  nin^inl. 
next  article.)  There  is  also  in  the  seeds  a  bland  fixed  oil,  oil  of  m  nKtard,  which  is 
obtained  from  them  by  expression,  and  constitutes  about  28  per  cent  of  their  weight.  The 
•  vhieh  remains  after  the  oil  is  expressed  is  too  acrid  to  be  freely  used  for  feeding  cattle. 
It  is  black  mustard  which  is  chiefly  cui';  rated,  its  seeds  being  more  pungent  and  power- 
ful than  that,  of  white  musta'rd;  but  thei-s  is  more  difficulty  in  removing  the  skin  of  i;s 
seed  than  that  of  white  mustard,  which  '*  therefore  often  preferred,  but  more  in  England 
than  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Mustard  requires  a  very  rich  soil.  It  is  cultivated  on 
the  alluvial  lands  of  the  level  eastern  counties  of  England.  Wisbeach,  in  Cambridge- 
shire, is  the  great  mustard  market  of  England.  —  White  mustard  is  often  sown  in  gard<  n* 
and  forced  in  hot-houses,  to  be  used  in  the  seed-leaf  as  a  small  salad,  having  a  pleasant 
pungency.  It  is  also  sometimes  sown  for  feeding  sheep,  when  turnip  or  rape  has  fai!<  d, 
being  of  very  rapid  growth,  although  inferior  in  quantity  of  crop.  —  WILD  Mrs- 
or  CHAIU,OCK  (8.  arcensis),  which  is  distinguished  by  turgid  and  knotty  pods  with  many 
angles  and  longer  than  the  two-edged  beak,  is  a  most  troublesome  annual  weed  in  corn- 
fields in  Britain,  often  making  them  yellow  with  its  flowers  in  the  beginning  of  sr.n  11  •  r. 
Its  seeds  are  said  to  have  yielded  the  original  Durham  mvrfurcl.  and  are  still  gathered  for 
mixing  with  those  of  the  cultivated  species.  The  bland  oil  of  the  se<  us  is  used  for  lamps. 
—  I';  K,\  MUSTARD  (8.  Pekinenm)  is  an  annual,  very  extensively  cultivated  in  China,  its 
leaves  being  used  as  greens.  It  is  quite  hardy  in  the  climate  of  Britain.  —  INDIAN  Mvs- 
TATto  (8.  ramosa)  is  extensively  cultivated  in  India  for  its  seeds,  wlmh  are  used  as  a  con- 
diment; as  are  those  of  8.  dicnotoma  and  ^.  ;jl<n:at.  also  cultivated  in  India.  The  oil  of 
the  seeds  is  much  used  throughout  India  for  lamps.  —  HILL  MUSTAKD  is  a  different  p 
famwn  (q.v.)—  The  MTTSTAKD  TREE  of  Scripture  is  s-uppo-ed  to  be  fsalmdwa  /./ 
small  tree  of  the  natural  order  gafcadoracoB,  a  small  order  allied  to  im;r»innrifi>..  It 
abounds  in  many  parts  of  the  east.  The  seed  has  no  an  malic  pungency,  and  is  used 
like  mustard.  The  fruit  is  a  berry  with  a  pungent  taste. 

Jfanvfacture.  —  The  manufacture  of  mustard  as  it  was  originally  used  in  this  country, 
and  as  it  still  is  on  the  continent,  consisted  in  simply  grinding  the  seed  into  a  very  line 
meal.  A  fnlse  taste,  however,  arose  for  having  an  improved  color,  and  the  flour  of  mus- 
tard was  introduced,  in  which  only  the  interior  portion  of  the  seed  fs  used,  the  husk 
being  separated,  as  the  bran  is  from  wheaten  flour.  This  causes  a  great  loss  of  flavor. 
as  the  pungent  oil,  on  which  the  flavor  chiefly  depends,  exists  in  greatest  abundance  in 
the  husk.—  Hence  other  materials,  such  as  capsicum  powder,  and  other  very  punirent 
matters,  are  added  to  bring  up  the  flavor,  and  wheaten  flour  and  other  substances  are 
added  to  increase  the  bulk  and  the  lightness  of  color.  Indec'u,  so  many  sophistications 
have  been  added  that  the  mustard  of  the  English  tables  can  no  longer  be  regarded  in 
any  other  light  than  an  elaborately  compounded  condiment,  for  which  each  manufacturer 
has  his  own  particular  recipe. 

MUSTARD,  On,  OK.  The  seeds  both  of  the  black  and  the  white  mustard  yield  by 
expression  a  large  quantity  of  a  bland  fixed  oil,  but  they  do  not  contain  any  essential  o'r 
volatile  oil  ready  fenm-d.  It  is  only  the  black  mustard'  which  by  distillation  yields  the 
compound  usually  known  as  the  oil  or  essence  of  mustard,  and  which  is  in  reality  suSplio- 
eyanide  of  allyl  (see  (JAKMC.  OIL  OF)  contaminated  with  a  little  brown  resinous  matter, 
from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  simple  re-distillation. 


OJ1  Mussulman. 

Mutiny. 

"When  first  obtained,  it  is  a  colorless  flxiid,  which  gradually  becomes  yellowish.  It 
has  a  painfully  pungent  odor  and  acrid  ta>U-:  and  when  applied  to  the  skin,  it  speedily 
r:;i->  •-  a  bli.-ter.  It  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  al.-oliol,  but  dis.-olves  very  sparingly 
in  water.  In  the  article  already  referred  to.  it  has  be..-n  shown  that  this  oil  and  oil  of 
grille  are  nattiruily  convertible  into  one  another:  in  combination  with  ammonia  it  forms 
a  compound  which  is  termed  ibiosinnamine,  and  which  combines  directly  with  acids  like  a 
true  organic  base.  Its  mode  of  formation  is  explained  by  the  equation: 
Oil  of  Mustard.  Ammonia.  Thiosinnamine. 


By  digesting  oil  of  mustard  with  alkalies,  or  with  hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  we  also  obtain 
a  feeble  b:i^e  termed  sinapoUne,  whose  formula  is  Ca4Hi»NsO». 

The  oil  is  formed  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  volatile  oil  of  almonds  (q.v.)  The 
black  mustard  contains  the  potash  salt  of  a  compound  termed  myronic  acid,  and  a  pecu- 
liar coagulable  nitrogenous  ferment,  which,  when  the  crushed  seed  is  moistened  with 
water,  act  upon  each  other,  and  develop  the  oil.  It  is  the  gradual  formation  of  this  oil, 
when  powdered  mustard  and  warm  water  aiv  mixed,  that  occasions  the  special  action  of 
the  common  mustard  poultice.  The  pungency  of  mustard  as  a  condiment,  of  horse-rad- 
ish. etc..  is  mainly  due  to  the  presence  of  this  oil. 

MTJSTELID.7E,  a   family  of  digitigrade   carnivora  (q.v).,  mostly  forming  the  genus 

''  of  Linna}u<:   now  divided  into  a  number  of  genera,  in  which  are  ranked  the 

wea<el.  ermine  or  stoat,  sable,  marten,  ferret,  polecat,  mink,  skunk,  etc.     The  mustelidae 

are  distinguished  by  the  elongated  form  of  the  body  and  the  shortness  of  the  limbs;  also 

by  having  generally  four  or  live  molars  on  each  side  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  five  or  six  in 

the  lower.     On  each  side  of  both  jaws  there  is  a  single  tuberculate  tooth.     All  the  feet 

have  rive  toes.     The  skull  is  much  elongated  behind  the  eyes.     The  mustelidae  display 

lithenes*  and  suppleness  of  movement.     They  are  very  carnivorous.     Otters  are 

ranked  among  the  mustelidae. 

MUSTER  dr.  mostrare,  from  Lat.  monstrare,  to  show)  is  a  calling  over  of  the  names  of 
a'!  ;!ie  men  composing  a  regiment  or  a  ship's  company.  Each  man  present  answers  to 
hi-;  name,  those  not  answering  being  returned  as  absent.  The  muster-roll  from  which 
the  names  are  called  is  the  pay-master's  voucher  for  the  pay  he  issues,  and  must  be 
si  rued  by  the  commanding  officer,  the  adjutant,  and  himself.  The  crime  of  signing  a 
fais"  muster-roll,  or  of  personating  another  individual  at  a  muster,  is  held  most  severely 
punishable  —  by  imprisonment  and  flogging  for  a  common  soldier,  by  immediate  cashier- 
ing in  the  ea-^e  of  an  officer.  In  regiments  of  the  line  a  muster  is  taken  on  the  2-tth  of 
mouth;  in  ships  of  war,  weekly.  The  muster  after  a  battle  is  a  melancholy  pro- 
ceeding, intended  to  show  the  casualties  death  has  wrought.  In  early  times,  before'  the 
army  was  a  standing  force,  and  when  each  captain  was  a  sort  of  contractor  to  the  crowu 
for  so  many  men.  the  muster  was  most  important  as  the  only  security  the  sovereign  h;id 
that  he  really  obtained  the  services  of  the  number  of  men  for  whom  he  paid.  Accord- 
ingly, any  fraud,  as  making  a  false  return,  or  as  mustering  with  his  troop  men  not 
actually  serving  in  it,  was  by  the  articles  of  war  of  Henry  V.  made  punishable  with 
d'-a'.h  for  the  second  offense,  and  by  Charles  I.  wiih  death  "  withoat  mercy"  for  even 
the  rirst  such  crime;  while  any  person  abetting  in  any  way  in  the  fraud  shared  the 
penalty. 

MUTE,  a  small  instrument  used  to  modify  the  sound  of  the  violin  or  violoncello.  It 
is  made  of  hard  wool,  ivory,  or  brass,  and  is  attached  to  the  bridge  by  means  of  a  slit, 
a  lei:  of  it  being  interjected  between  every  two  strings.  The  use  of  the  inute  both  softens 
the  tone  and  imparts  to  it  a  peculiar  mufflsd  and  tremulous  quality,  which  is  sometimes 
Very  effective.  Its  application  is  indicated  by  the  letters  c.*.,  or  con  sordino,  and  its  dis- 
continuance by  s.s..  or  scnza  sordino.  The  mute  is  sometimes  used  for  the  cornet,  being 
ed  into  the  bell  of  the  instrument,  thereby  subduing  the  sound  and  producing  the 
effect  of  great  distance. 

MUTINY  (Fr.  mnUner,  from  mutin,  "riotous."  "Mutin"is  connected  with  the  old 
French  mtnte,  still  seen  in  em-ente,  a  "sedition,"  and  is  therefore  from  the  Latin  morere, 


"  to  move'' or  "stir  up."     The  supposition  that  the  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
•mnil't,  a  "muttering.''  is  a  mistake).     The  term  is  used  to  denote  behavior  either  !>y 


hiive  now  been  reduced  to  the  lesser  crime  of  "mutinous  conduct."  The  acts  now  con- 
stituting mutiny  proper  are  exciting,  causing,  or  joining  in  any  mutiny  or  sedition;  when 
present  thereat,  failing  to  use  the  utmort  effort  to  suppress  it;  when,  knowing  of  a 
mutiny  or  intended  mutiny,  failing  to  give  notice  of  it  to  the  commandinsr  officer; 
striking  a  superior  officer,  or  using  or  offering  any  violence  against  him  while  in  the 
execution  of  his  duty:  disobeying  the  lawful  command  of  a  superior  officer.  The  pun- 
ishment awarded  by  the  mutiny  act  to  these  crimes  is,  if  the  culprit  be  an  officer,  death 
or  such  other  punishment  as  a  general  court-martial  shall  award;  if  a  soldier,  death, 


Mutiny.  QJO 

M.i/.a. 

p<-iial  servitude  for  not  less  than  four  yours,  or  such  other  punishment  as  a  general  conrt- 
jii.-irpal  shall  award.  As  the  crime  of  mutiny  has  a  tendency  to  immediately  destroy  all 
authority  and  all  cohesion  in  ihe  naval  or  military  body,  commanding  officers  have 
firoi.  io  slop  it  summarily.  A  drum-head  court-martial  may  sentence  an 

orteiid<-r.  and  if  (he  case  IK-  urgent,  and  the  sprt  ad  of  the  mutiny  apprehended,  the 
immediate  execution  of  the  mutineer  may  t'oliovv  within  a  lew  minutes  of  the  detection 
of  his  crime.  It,  however,  behooves  commanding  oili;-ers  to  exercise  this  extraordinary 
power  with  great  caution,  as  the  u.-e  of  so  absolute  an  authority  is  narrowly  and  jealously 
tied.  To  prevent  mutiny  among'  men  the  officers  should  be  strict  without  harsh  ness, 
kind  without  familiarity,  attentive  to  till  the  just  rights  of  their  subordinates,  and,  above 
all  things,  most  particular  in  tlie  carrying  out  to -the  very  letter  of  any  promise  they  may 
have  made. 

MUTINY  ACT  was  an  act  of  the  British  parliament  passed  from  year  to  year,  investing 
the  crown  with  powers  to  regulate  the  government  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  to  frame 
the  articles  of  war.  By  the  bill  of  rights,  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army  in  time  of 
peace,  unless  by  consent  of  parliament,  was  declared  illegal,  and  from  that  time  the  num- 
ber of  troops  to  be  maintained,  and  the  cost  of  the  different  branches  of  the  service,  have 
been  regulated  by  an  annual  vote  of  the  house  of  commons.  But  parliament  pos>-esM-s  a 
further  and  very  important  source  of  control  over  the  army.  Soldiers,  in  time  of  war  or 
rebellion,  being  subject  to  martial  law,  may  be  punished  for  mutiny  or  desertion;  but 
the  occurrence  of  a  mutiny  in  certain  Scotch  regiments  soon  after  the  revolution,  raised 
the  question  whether  military  discipline  could  be  maintained  in  time  of  peace;  and  it 
was  decided  by  the  courts  of  law,  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  statute  to  enforce  disci- 
pline and  punish  military  offenses,  a  soldier  was  only  amenable  to  the  common  law  of  the 
country:  if  he  deserted,  he  was  only  liable  for  breach  of  contract,  or  if  he  struck  his 
officer,  to  an  indictment  for  assault.  The  authority  of  the  legislature  thus  became  indis- 
pensable to  the  maintenance  of  military  discipline,  and  parliament  has,  since  1689,  at 
the  beginning  of  every  session,  conferred  this  and  other  powers  in  an"  act  called -the 
mutiny  act,  limited  in  its  duration  to  a  year.  Although  it  is  greatly  changed  from  the 
form  in  which  it  first  passed,  175  years  ago,  the  annual  alterations  in  this  act  are  now 
very  slight,  and  substantially  it  has  a  fixed  form.  The  preamble  starts  with  the  above 
quoted  declaration  from  the  bill  of  rights,  and  adds  that  it  is  judged  necessary  by  iha 
-•  "v; -reign  and  parliament  that  a  force^f  such  a  number  should  be  continued,  "for  the 
safety  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  defense  of  the  possessions  of  the  crown;"  while  it 
gives  authority  to  the  sovereign  to  enact  articles  of  war  for  the  control  and  government 
of  the  force  granted.  The  act  comprises  107  clauses,  of  which  the  first  five  specify  the 
persons  liable  to  its  provisions—  viz,.,  all  enlisted  soldiers  or  commissioned  officers  on  full 
pay.  and  to  those  of  the  regular  army,  militia,  or  yeomanry,  whenemploved  on  active  ser- 
vice, and  to  recruits  for  the  militia  while  under  "training.  Clauses  6  to  14  treat  of  courts- 
martial,  their  procedure  and  powers.  Clauses  15  to  28  relate  to  crimes  and  their  punish- 
ment, the  leading  offenses  being  mutiny,  desertion,  cowardice,  treason,  insubordination, 


— -D--- apprehending  deserters  or  per- 
ms suspected  of  desertion.     Clause  38  refers  to  furlough;  39  to  41,  on  the  privile--,^  Of 
Idiers,  enact  that  officers   may  not  be  sheriffs  or  mayors;  that  no  person  acquitted 
or  convicted  by  a  civil  magistrate  or  jury  be  tried  by  court-martial  for  the  same  offence- 
and  that  soldiers  ctm  only  be  taken  out  of  the  service  for  debts  above  /ro   and  for 
•lony  or  misdemeanor.     Clauses  42  to  59  have  reference  to  enlistment  (q. v.):  60  to  74  to 
res,  billets,  carnages,  and  ferries,  providing  for  the  compulsory  conveyance  and 
-riainment  of  troops  by  innkeepers.    -Clause  75  relates  to  the  discharge  rt'f  sold 
I  the  remaining  23  clauses  advert  to  miscellaneous  matters,  and  the  penalties  under 
«  functionaries  who  neglect  to  comply  with  its  requirements.     By  clauses 
ie  militia,  yeomanry,  and  volunteers,  may,  on  emei-encv,  be  attached  to 
Clause  107  rt  nders  a  soldier  liable  to  maintain  'his  wife  and  children, 
and  his  bastard  chiliir-;i. 

-M  IT!  US  SC^EVOL A.     See  Mucius  SC.KVOLA. 

?HI7,?  'r   ^IrT,s-HITO-     T1>e  present  reigning  emperor  of  Japan,   and  the 
"'•  line.      His  name  means  the  "  man  of  peace,"  or  "weak  imn  "     He 
iamily  name.      He  is  the  second  son  of  the  mikado   Kmnei   Tenno  (1*47-67)-  his 
mother  Pujiwan  Asafeo.     He  was  born   Nov.  3,  1850.  and  grew  un  in  the  palace  at 
T        ;,,   ;^.~T''^!I    "r''I-r|H;ru""1  his  nineteenth  year.     On  the  de«  h  of  his  father 
Jan- 80.  WB7,  h«-  was  deelared  emperor  under  the  careof  a  regent       I  |>on  the  coupd'etat 
of  l^ak,  ra  and  o  hers.  Jan.  3,  1868.  the  regent  was  dismissed.     MutMihito  became  the 
kado   and  the  new   -nvernment  was  proclaimed:  the  decree  abolishing  forever 
face  of     tycoon     hem-  dated  Feb.  4.     On  March  M  lie  eave  the  fiixt  audience  ever 
Fru          !-(V1I.1r<''."I"',r0,r  °f  Jai?i"1.  '"  reP^nlatives  .,f  Christian  nations,  thr  envoys  of 
Holland  be,,,..,  admitted.     The   limish  minister  (sec  PM-KFH  SIR  H    S) 


Oar-s  audl^'1bad   M-  <"<-«  attacked          assassins 

On  March  28  the  imperial  decree  was  issued  by  which  treaty  relations  with  foreign 
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nations  were  for  the  first  time  acknowledged  by  the  mikado,  and  all  fanatics  who  should 
attack  foreigners  were  outlawed.  On  April  6,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle  of  Nijo  in 
Kioto,  occurred  the  most  momentous  act  of  his  life,  ami  thence  dates  the  real  beginning 
of  modern  Japan.  In  presence  of  the  court  nobles  and  feudal  princes  (daimius)  the 
mikado  took  the  oath  which  is  now  the  basis  of  the  new  government.  The  first  clause 
of  this  oath  is  as  follows:  "The  practice  of  discussion  and  debate  shall  be  universally 
adopt ;.-il,  and  all  measures  shall  lx-  adopted  by  public  argument."  Besides  this  he  pr<  : 
that  the  "uncivilized  customs  of  former  times"  should  be  broken  through,  and  intellect 
and  learning  sought  for  throughout  the  world,  to  assist  in  leading  Japan  into  the  path 
of  modern  civilization.  From  this  oath  the  reforms  of  the  past  twelve  years  have  pro- 
ceeded, and  the  drift  of  Japanese  politics  toward  constitutional  government  has  begun. 
On  Feb.  7,  1SG9,  he  removed  the  national  capital  to  Tokio,  and  soon  after  married 
Ichijo  Tadaku,  a  noble  ludy  of  the  2d  degree  of  the  1st  rank.  In  1872  he  adopted 
European  dress  and  habits  of  life,  and  has  since  made  many  tours  throughout  the 
empire,  completely  revolutionizing  the  old  traditional  court  and  governmental  etiquette. 

MUTTKA,  or  MATHUBA,  a  t.  of  British  India,  capital  of  a  district  in  the  u.w.  pro- 
Yiuces,  9?  m.  s.s.e.  of  Delhi,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna.  The  fort  was 
built  by  the  celebrated  astronomer,  .Icy  Singh  (who  became  prince  of  Amber  in  1693); 
and  on  the  roof  of  one  of  the  apartments  is  a  ruinous  observatory,  containing  a  great 
number  of  astronomical  instruments.  Access  is  had  to  the  river — which,  along  with 
the  town,  is  consideu-d  .sacred  by  the  Hindus — by  numerous  ghats,  ornamented  with 
little  temples;  and  its  banks  are,  every  morning  and  evening,  crowded  by  devotees  of 
all  ages  and  both  sexes,  to  perform  their  religious  exercises.  In  Hindu  mythology,  it, 
is  regarded  as  the  birthplace  of  the  divinity  Krishna.  In  honor  of  the  monkey -god  IJanu- 
man,  monkeys  are  here  protected  and  fed,  being  allowed  to  swarm  everywhere.  Theie 
are  also  great  numbers  of  paroquets,  peacocks,  and  sacred  bulls  at  large,  without  own- 
ers. There  is  a  very  extensive  military  cantonment  about  a  mile  s.  of  the  town.  Mut- 
tra  appears  at  an  early  period  to  have  been  of  much  more  importance  than  it  is  at 
present;  and  its  enormous  wealth  and  splendor  made  it  an  object  of  attack  to  the  first 
Afghan  invaders.  Mali  mud  oi  Ghuzuee,  in  1017,  gave  it  up  to  plunder,  breaking  down 
and  burning  all  the  idols,  and  amassing  a  vast  qu  ntity  of  gold  and  silver,  of  which 
the  idols  were  made.  After  this  calamity,  it  sank  iii;o  comparative  obscurity.  In 
Oct.,  iy03,  it  was,  without  resistance,  occupied  by  the  British  troops.  Pop.  '72,59,281. 

MU  TUAL  INSTEUCTION.     See  MONITORIAL  SYSTEM. 

MU  TITLE,  a  plain  block  under  the  corona  of  the  cornice  of  the  Doric  style,  similar 
in  position  to  the  modallio  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  having  a  number  of  guttse  or 
drops  worked  on  the  under  side.  See  ENTABLATUKE. 

MU  TTJUM  is  a  term  used  in  Scotch  law,  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law,  to  denote  a 
contract  of  loan  of  a  certain  kind  of  things,  as  corn,  wine,  money,  which  are  consumed 
in  the  use.  and  as  to  which  the  borrower  is  bound  to  restore  as  much  of  the  same  kind 
at  some  future  time. 

MUYSCAS,  or  CnrnELAS,  a  nation  of  Indians  w.  of  the  Andes,  in  New  Granada, 
as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota.  Tiiey  seem  to  have  been  the  nearest  in 
civilization  to  the  Qujchuans.  They  were  quickly  Christianized,  and,  like  all  these 
tribes,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  decreased  rapidly  in  numbers  and  intelligence. 
It  stems  uncertain  whether  the  language  is  really  extinct,  but  it  was  simple,  and  is  usu- 
ally considered  unconnected  Avith  any  neighboring  group.- 

MTJZA  IBN  NOSEYR,  the  Arab  conqueror  of  Spain,  was  born  640  A.D.  He  dis- 
played irreat  bravery  and  hi<rh  military  talents  in  the  contests  of  that  turbulent  period, 
so  i'mir-h  so  that  he'was  appointed  by  the  caliph  general  of  the  army  which  was  raised 
for  the  conquest  of  Africa  in  698-99."  After  ;,n  insignificant  expedition  into  the  interior 
of  Africa,  he  set  out  in  707  for  Mauritania,  conquering  the  kindred  tribes  of  eastern 
Barbary,  and  enrol  line:  their  warriors  under  his  standard:  and  by  709  the  whole  of 
northern  Africa,  including  the  Gothic  strongholds  on  the  coast,  acknowledged  the  author- 
ity of  the  ca!ir>h.  At  this  period  the  Gothic  monarchy  in  Spain  was  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete disorganization,  and  Mr/a  Urn  Noseyr,  seizing  the  favorable  opportunity  thus  pre- 
sented, sent  his  lieut.,  Tank  Ibn  Zeird.  in  April,  711,  to  make  an  incursion  into  Spain. 
Tarik  landed  at  Gibraltar,  marched  inland  to  the  banks  of  the  Guadalete,  where  he  was 
met  bp  Roderic  the  Gothic  kinir.  In  the  battle  which  ensued  the  Goths  were  decisively 
vanquished,  their  king  perished  in  the  waters  of  the  Guadalete,  and  the  whole  of  south- 
ern Spain  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  victor.  Muza  Ibn  Noseyr,  on  hearing  of  these  suc- 
cesses, sent  orders  to  Tarik  to  halt  for  further  instructions;  but  the  lieutenant,  flushed 
with  success,  pressed  on  to  the  very  center  of  Spain,  and  seized  Toledo,  the  capital  of 
the  Gothic  kingdom.  Muza  Ibn  Noseyr  immediately  set  out  for  Spain  at  the  head  of 
18.000  men  (June.  712).  took  Seville,  Cartnona,  Merida,  and  other  towns,  and  then 
marched  upon  Toledo,  where  he  joined  Tarik.  whom  he  caused  to  be  bastinadoed  and 
incarcerated,  but  afterwards  reinstated  in  obedience  to  an  order  from  the  caliph.  Muza 
Ibn  Noseyr  then  ma  relied  first  n  w.  and  then  e.,  subduing  the  country  as  he  went;  he 
then  crowed  the  Pyrenees  into  France,  but  soon  after  returned  to  Spuin.  where  he  and 
Tarik  received  messages  from  the  caliph,  commanding  their  immediate  presence  at 


ttto. 

Damascus;  Tarik  immediately  obeyed,  hut  Muza  Ihn  ISToscyr  delayed  till  a  second  mes- 

\\.-is  sent   !o  him.     On  reaching  Damascus  he  was  treated  with  neglect,  and,  on  the 

jionof  Hie  calinh  Suleiman,  wascast  into  jirison,  and  mulcted  in  200,000  pieces  of 

his  two  suns  \vere  deprived  of  their  governments  of  Kairwan  and   Tangier;  and 

the  till rd  son,  who  governed  Spain  in  liis  tVttiier's  absence,  was  beheaded,  and  his  head 
ID  Mu/a.  Muza  Ibn  Noseyr  died  soon  after  in  the  greatest  poverty,  uL  iledjaz, 

71?  A.!). 

MU/IAXO,  GIHOLAMO,  1528-90;  b.  Aquafredda,  near  Brescia,  Italy;  hence  his  title, 
Hre<sa:M,  ur  Brcscianinn.  His  lirst  instructor  was  the  painter  Girolamo  Romunino.  lie 
aurds  studied  at  V'etdce  and  Rome,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  painting  of  landscapes. 
:riie<t  im])orta!!t  painting,  "The  Resurrection  ofLazurus,"  attracted  the  attention  of 
\  ttgelo,  who  was  so  struck  by  its  bold  and  accurate  design  that  he  took  Mu/iuno 
under  his  protection  and  secured  for  him  a  large  number  of  commissions.  Mu/iano 
made  a  study  of  mosaics,  and  vastly  improved  that  brunch  of  art.  He  founded  and 
richly  endowed  the  famous  academy  of  St.  Luke.  The  most  of  his  pictures  are  in  the 
Churches  and  palaces  of  Rome,  where  he  spent  the  larger  part  of  his  life.  Among  them 
maybe  mentioned:  •'  S:.  Jerome,  "and  a  "Descent  from  the  Cross"  (Borghese  palace):  "St. 
Jerome  "(Doria palace);  "  St.  Francis"  (Mattel  palace);  "  Resurrection  of  La/urns"  ('Vati- 
can); "St.  Matthew  and  St.  Paul"  (AraCoeli);  "  Annunciation"  (St.  Uihan'sj;  "Nativity 
of  Jesus  Christ  "  (Madonna  de'  Monti);  "  St.  Nicholas  "  (St.  Louis-des-Francais);  "  Crislo 
M«rto"  (Santa  Cattarina);  "Jesus  Christ  giving  the  Keys  to  St.  Peter."  and  a  "Flagel- 
lation "  (in  the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter's).  His  frescos  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Vatican,  at 
Foliguo,  etc.  The  galleries  of  Bologna,  Dresden,  Reims,  and  the  Louvre  possess  speci- 
mens of  Muziano's  work.  His  designs  in  India  ink  are  highly  prized,  lie  is  distin- 
guished for  his  excellence  in  design  and  coloring;  for  the  nobility  of  his  conceptions, 
and  the  characteristic  expression  of  his  faces.  Bis  frescos  are  sometimes  rather  sharp 
and  hard  in  outline  and  color.  Died  in  Rome,  honored  as  one  of  the  greatest  painters 
in  the  school  of  Michael  Angelo. 

MUZZEY,  ARTEMAS  BOWERS,  b.  Mass.,  1802;  educated  at  Harvard  college  and  1.113 
Harvard  divinity  school.  He  was  settled  over  the  Unitarian  church  in  Frumiiigham  in 
1830.  and  was  afterwards  minister  of  Unitarian  churches  in  Cambridgeport,  Cambridge, 
and  Concord,  N.  H.  His  last  charge  was  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  till 
1865,  when  he  retired  from  the  pulpit.  Among  his  numerous  works,  aside  from  ser 
and  tracts,  maybe  mentioned:  Hie,  Young  Man's  Friend,  1836;  TheY&ung  Maiden,  1840, 
•which  had  a  great  success;  Man  a  Soul,  1^42;  The  &ihl>atli-^clnM>l  lit/ inn.  'and  Tune  D»vk, 
1855;  The  Blade  and  the  Ear,  1864;  and  Ihc  Higher  Education,  1871. 

M  Y  A  CITES,  a  genus  of  extinct  lamellibrunchiatc  mollusks,  belonging  to  the  family 
qna&nida.  They  commenced  their  existence  in  the  Silurian  formation,  and  extended 
through  the  triassie  and  Jurassic  into  the  cretaceous,  where  they  became  extinct.  They 
had  a  gaping  ventricose  shell,  with  an  external  ligament. 

MYCALE,  the  ancient  name  of  a  mountain  now  called  Samsun,  in  the  s.  of  Ionia  in 
Asia  Minor.  It  terminates  in  the  promontory  cape  Santa  Maria,  opposite  the  island  of 
Sainos.  The  strait  between  the  island  and  the  promontory  is  where  the  great  nava. 
victory  of  the  Greeks  over  the  Persians  took  place  479  B.C. 

MYCE  LIUM,  in  botany,  a  development  of  vegetable  life  peculiar  to  fungi,  but  appar- 
ently common  to  all  the  species  of  that  order.  The  spawn,  of  mushrooms  is  the  myce- 
The  mycelium  appears  to  be  a  provision  for  the  propagation  of  the  plant  where 
its  spores  may  not  reach,  its  extension  in  the  soil  or  matrix  in  which  it  exists,  and  its 
preservation  when  circumstances  are  unfavorable  to  its  further  development.  It  con 
of  elongated  filaments,  simple  or  jointed,  situated  either  within  the  matrix  or  upi  • 
surface.  It  is  often  membranous  or  pulpy.  The  development  of  the  funirus  in  its 
proper  form  seems  to  be  ready  to  take  place,  in  proper  circumstances,  from  any  part  of 
the  mycelium.  Fungi  often  remain  long  in  the  state  of  mycelium,  and  many  kinds  of 
mycelium  have  been  described  asdislinci  species:  and  formed  into  genera.  "Fries  has 
lered  great  service  to  botany  in  investigating  these  spurious  species  and  renern  and 
determining  their  true  nature.  Liquors  in  which  the  flocculent  mycelius  of  a  fun-nis  is 
spreading  are  said  to  be  mothcry. 

MYCENJE,  a  veiy  ancient  city  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Arfolis   in  the  Pelopon- 

,  built  upon  .-,  craggy  height,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Perseus.     It  was  the 

Lgamemnons  kingdom,  and  was  at   that  time  the  principal  city  in  Greece. 

i  r.-.yed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Argos,  and  never  rose  airain  f.-om 


, ,,v._  v,v,».    ,.v    -.'ity  v^ucv.    OV  Ur,    1  iClir  V   .    \  :  1 1  \\  -u  iaim 

brought  to  light  in  1876  several  ancient  tombs,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  "-old  and 
silver  ornaments,  etc.  J        ° 

M  YCi;  TICS,  a -genus  of  South  American  monkeys      See  HOWLER,  tmte. 
MYELITIS  (myelos,  marrow),  is  the  term  employed  to  -i-nifv  inflammation  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  spinal  cord.     It  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic,  but  the  latter  is  by  far  the 
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most  common  affection.  The  ch ran ic.  form  begins  •with  a  little  uneasiness  in  the  spine, 
Mi'm-what  disordered  sensations  in  the  extremities,  and  unusual  faiigue  after  any  slight 
exertion.  After  a  short  time  paralytic  .symptoms  appear,  and  slowly  mcrei.se.  Th* 
becomes  uncertain  and  tottering,  and  at  length  the  limbs  fail  to  support  the  body.  The 
paralysis  rinally  attacks  the  bladder  and  rectum,  and  the  evacuations  are  discharged 
involuntarily;  and  death  takes  place  as  the  result  of  exhaustion,  or  occasionally  of 
asphyxia  if"  the  paralysis  involves  the  chest.  In  the  acute  form  there  is  much  pain 
cially  in  the  spinal  region),  which  usually  ceases  when  paralysis  supervenes.  The 
other  syiiiptons  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  chronic  form,  but  they  occur  more  rapiuly 
and  with  greater  severity,  and  death  sometimes  takes  place  in  a  few  days. 

The  most  common  'causes  of  this  disease  are  falls,  blows,  and  strains  from  over- 
exertion;  but  sexual  abuses  and  intemperate  habils  occasionally  induce  it.  It  may  also 
result  from  oilier  diseases  of  the  spine  (as  caries),  or  may  be  propagated  from  inflamma- 
tion of  the  corresponding  tissue  of  the  brain. 

The  treatment,  which  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  inflammation  elsewhere,  must  be 
confided  entirely  to  the  medical  practitioner;  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
any  deiaiis  regarding  it.  When  confirmed  paralysis  has  stt  in,  there  is  little  to  hope  for. 
bift,  in  the  early  stage  the  disease  is  often  checked  by  judicious  remedies. 

MYEXSK,  a  t.  of  European  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Orel,  on  the  Zusho.  It 
Las  luh-u-ea  chir-chc-.  and  a  pop.  of  nearly  13,000.  It  hasa  lively  trade  chiefly  in  spirits, 
soap,  hemp,  and  dried  fruits. 

MYER,  ALUEKT  J.,  1828-80,  b.  1ST.  Y. ;  son  of  a  jeweler  who  established  himself  in 
that  business  in  Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  while  Albert  was  n  child.  He  graduated  at  Hobart  col- 
.  a,  X.  Y.,  in  1N47;  and,  returning' to  Buffalo,  began  the  study  of  medicine 
Dr.  Frank  II.  Hamilton,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.D.,  at  the  university  of  Buffalo  in 
In  1854  he  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  assigned  to 
Texas,  where  he  first  developed  his  now  celebrated  signal  system,  and  which  was  adopted 
by  the  secretary  of  war  for  the  use  of  the  army.  From  1858  to  '60  Myer  was  a  signal 
•r  with  the  rank  of  major.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  made  signal  oilicer 
on  the  staff  of  gen.  Butler,  and  afterwards  on  that  of  gen.  McClellan,  and 'was  succes- 
sively brevettcdlieut.co!.,  col.,  and  brig. gen. ;  his  last  promotion  being  for  "  distinguished 
i  organizing,  instructing,  and  commanding  the  signal  corps  of  the  army,  and 
for  especial  service  on  Oct.  5,  1864,  at  Allatooua,  Ga. ;"  on  July  28,  1866,  he  was  made 
colonel  in  the  regular  army  and  chief  signal  officer.  In  1870  he  commenced  his  work  of 
observing  and  giving  notice  by  telegraph  of  the  approach  and  force  of  storms  on  the 
northern  lakes  and  sea-coast,  at  the  military  post  in  the  interior,  and  at  other  points  in  the 
s ;  a !  es  and  territories.  He  organized  the  meteorological  division  of  the  signal  service,  and 
in  1873,  by  special  act  of  congress,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  telegraphic  duties  in  this 
connection,  and  authorized  to  establish  signal  stations  at  lighthouses  and  live-saving 
stations.  In  the  same  year  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  meteorological  congress  held  in 
Vienna.  Gen.  Myer  published  A  Manual  of  Signals  for  the  United  State*  Army.  On 
the  last  day  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  before  his  death  he  received  his  promotion  to 
the  full  rank  of  brig.gen.  of  the  U.  S.  army.  On  account  of  the  publication  in  the  lead- 
ing newspapers,  of  the  daily  telegraphic  prognostications  of  the  weather-bureau,  under 
Hie  head  of  ''probabilities'';  gen.  Mycr  was  familiarly  and  playfully  known  by  the 
name  "old  probabilities." 

MYERS,  PETER  HAMILTON,  b.  N.  Y.  1812;  made  his  first  appearance  as  an  author, 
i.i  1S-4S,  \vlien  he  published  Ihe  Pint  of  the  Knickerbockers,  a  Tale  of  1673.  He  has  since 
written  a  number  of  novels,  among  which  are  The  Young  Pntroon,  1848;  The  King  of  the 
Jin  >•'••»*;  and  Ihe  Prisoner  of  the  Jiorder,  1857.  He  has  published  also  a  book  of  poems 
called  En>-  nun',  a  RHIKUK;' of  Owasco  Lake, 

MY  GALE,  a  genus  of  spiders,  the  type  of  a  family  Mygalidce.  They  have  four  pul- 
monary sacs  and  spiracles,  four  spinnerets,  eight  eyes,  and  hairy  legs.  They  make 
silken  nests  in  clefts  of  trees,  rocks,  etc.,  or  in  the  ground,  sometimes  burrowing  to  a 
great  depth,  and  very  tortuously.  To  this  genus  belongs  the  bird-catching  spider  (q.v.) 
of  i-Miriiiam;  but  it  seems  now  to  be  ascertained  that  several  of  the  larger  species  fre- 
quently prey  on  small  vertebrate  animals.  They  do  not  take  their  prey  by  means  of 
Avebs.  but  hunt  for  it  and  pounce  upon  it  by  surprise.  They  construct  a  silken  dwelling 
for  themselves  in  some  sheltered  retreat.  Some  of  them  make  a  curious  lid  to  their  nest 
or  burrow.  They  envelop  their  eggs,  which  are  numerous,  in  a  kind  of  cocoon. 

MYLABRIS,  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  nearly  allied  to  Caittharis  (q.v.),  and 
deserving  of  notice  because  of  the  use  made  of  some  of  the  species  as  blistering  flies.  M. 
ct'f/iort'i  is  thus  used  in  China  and  India:  and  M.  Fuessellni,  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  blistering  fly  of  the  ancients. 

MYLI'TTA  (?  corresponding  to  Heb.  Meyaledffth,  Genitrix.  who  causes  to  benr).  a 
female  deity,  apparently  first  worshiped  among  the  Babylonians,  who  gradually  spread 
her  worship  through  Assyria  and  Persia.  She  is  originally,  like  almost  every  other 
mythological  deity,  a  cosmic  symbol,  and  represents  the  female  portion  of  the  twofold 
principles  through  which  all  creation  burst  into  existence,  and  which  alone,  by  its  united 
active  and  passive  powers,  upholds  it.  Myiitta  is  to  a  certain  degree  the  representative 
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.nil,  the  mother,  who  conceives   from   the  sun,  Bel  or  Baal.     Mylitta   and   Baal 

.,•    typeof  the  "Good."     Procreation   thus  being  the  basis  of 

m  naiuiv,  the  act  itself  became  a  kiuel  of  worship  to  Mylitta,  and   \va.s 

hallowed  throu^ii  and  fo?  her.    Thus  H  came  to  pass,  that  every  Babylonian  woman  had 

in  her  life  to  u'ive  herself  up  to  a  stranger,  and  thereby  considered   her  person  con- 

[goddess.     The  sacrifice  itsetf  seems,  especially  in  th<  ••'.:<-  of 

iction  among    the1  divine-  rile-s  of  the  primitive1  Babylonians,  to  have  had  much 

repiilsive-ne^s.  which,  in  lhec\es  of  highly  cultivated  nations,  must  lv  attached 

:i::d  il  was  only  in  later  days  that'  it  gave  rise  to  the  proverbial  Babylonian  le-wd- 

Herodotu-'s  account   of  this  .subject  must,  like  almost  all  his  other  stones,  be 

at  caution. 

MVI.IOIiATlIXK.     Sec  RAY. 

MYLODON  (Gr.  grinder-teeth),  a  genus  of  huge  fossil  sloths,  whose  remains  are  found 

in  the  rit  i  ,10/itsof  South  America,  associated  with  the  Megatherium  a;:d  oilier 

allied  genera.     A  complete  skeleton,  dug  up  at  Buenos  Ayres,  measured  11  ft.  from  the 

»rt  of  the?  skull  to  ihe  end  of  the  tail.     Although  like  the  modern  sloth   in  general 

1  ,nv  and  dentiii;j;i,  its  immense  si/e  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  it   coulei   have   had 

tl.-e  sa:ne-  arboreal  habits,  and  the  modifications  of  its  structure  seem  t*>  have  fitted  it  for 

the1  uprooting  and  prostrating  of  the  trees,  the  foliage  of  which  supplied  il  wi!h  food. 

MYNIAS,  more  accurately  MINYAS,  was,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  son  en'  Chryscs. 
He  was  king  of  Joleos,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  people  called  M!/, >/!>•.  lie  built  the 
ciiv  of  Orchomenus,  where  rites  (named  after  him)  were  selected  in  his  honor.  His  three 
daii_rhtcrs,  Clymeiic,  iris,  and  Alcithoe,  according  to  Ovid,  but  Leucomie,  LeM^'ippe,  and 
Alcnhofi  according  to  other  authors,  were  changed  into  bats  for  having  contemned  the 
ries  of  Bacchus, 

MYNPURI,  or  MAINPUEI,  a  t,  of  British  India,  capital  of  a  district  in  the  n.w.  prov- 
inces, is  situated  0:1  the  banks  of  a  small  affluent  of  the  Ganges,  160  m.  s.e.  of  Delhi.     It 
lies  at   an  cle-v;>tiou  of  620  ft.  above  the  sea,  and    is  a  favorite  station  for  troops,  as  pro- 
,s  and-  water  are  abundant  ami  gooel.    Mynpuri  possesses  a  Jain  temple.   The  rebels 
were  driven  from  this  place  in  1857.     Pop.  "11,  21,179. 

MYOSO  TIS.     See  FORGET-ME-NOT. 

MY()X'ID-<E,  a  family  of  rodents  commonly  known  as  dormice.  From  their  resem- 
blance t*>  many  of  the  squirrels  and  marmots  they  have  sometimes  been  placed  in  the 
film;:  ".  The  common  dormouse,  mya.rnx  iirHlm/iiriiix.  is  a  well-known  hiber- 

nating British  species.  The  family  are  confined  to  the  old  woild,  and  contain  about  13 
species.  They  have  4  rooted  molars  on  each  side  of  the  jaw,  a  rudimentary  thumb,  and 
are  destitute  of  a  caecum.  See  RODENTIA. 

MYR  CIA,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  Myrtaceffi,  to  which  belongs  the  Wild 
Clove  *>r  Wild  Cinnamon  of  the  West  Indies  (myrtaccce  acri*),  a  handsome  tree  of  20  or 
80  feet  high.  Its  timber  is  very  hard,  red  and  heavy.  Its  le-aves  have  an  aromatic  cin- 
namon-like smell,  and  an. agreeable  astringency,  and  arc  used  in  sauces.  Its  berries  arc 
round,  and  as  large  as  peas,  have  an  aromatic  smell  and  taste,  and  are  used  for  culinary 
purpose's. 

MYIMAGRAM.     See  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

MYRIAM'ETER.     See  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

MYRIAPODA  (Gr.  myriad-footed),  a  class  of  Articulata,  resembling  Annelida  m 
their  lengthened  form,  and  in  the  great  number  of  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  segments  of 
which  the  body  is  composed;  but  iii  most  of  their  other  characters  more  marly  au'ieeing 
with  insects,  among  which  they  were  ranked  by  the  earlier  naturalists,  and  still  are  by 
some.  They  have  a  distinct  head,  but  there  is  no  distinction  of  the  other  segments,  as 
in  insects,  into  thorax  and  abdomen.  They  have  simple  or  compound  eyes;  a  1  \v  are 
destitute  of  eyes.  They  have  antennae  like  those  of  insects.  The  mouth  is  fur;i 
with  a  complex  masticating  apparatus,  in  some  resembling  that  of  some  insictsin  a 
larva!  state-,  in  others,  similar  to  that  of  crustaceans.  Respiration  is  carrii  el  ou  through 
minute  pore-;  *>r  spiracles,  placed  on  each  siele  along  the  entire  length  of  the  body,  the 
air  being  distributed  by  innumerable  ramifying  air-tubes  to  all  parts.  In  most  parts  of 
their  internal  organization  the-  myriapoda  resemble  insects;  although  a  decided  infe- 
riority is  exhibited,  particularly  in  the  less  perfect  concentration  of  the  nenous  sys- 
tem. The  resemblance  is  greater  to  insects  in  their  larval  than  in  their  perfect  state.  The 
body  of  the-  myriapoda  is  protected  by  a  hare;  clitfinmts  covering.  The  number  of  seg- 
me'i'-;  is  varioi;-,  seldom  fewer  than "24;  although  in  some  of  the  higher  genera  they 
are  consolidated  together  in  pairs,  so  that  each  pair,  unless  closely  examined,  might  be 
I  as  one-  segment  bearing  two  pairs  of  feet.  The  legs*  of  some  of  theJower 
kinds,  as  Jnfiix  (ei.v.)  are  very  numerous,  and  may  be  regarded  as  intermedia'*1  between 
1h'-  hri-tle'-iike  Hppemlages  which  serve  many  annelids  as  oriratis  of  locomotion,  and  the 
distinctly  articnia-e.j  i<-.-  of  injects.  In  the  higher  myriapoda,  as  Scolopendra,  the  legs 
nre  much  fe-we-r.  and  j'rticulated  like  those-  of  inflects.  None  of  the-  myriapoda  have 
win-s.  Some  of  them  fe-e-d  on  decaying  organic  matter,  chieilv  vc<rt-tabie;  those  of 
higher  organization  are  carnivorous.  The  myria^  i>  la  do  not  undergo  changes  so  great 
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as  those  of  insects,  but  emerge  from  tlie  egg  more  similar  to  what  they  are  ultimately  to 
become;  although  some  of  them  are  at  first  quite  destitute  of  feet;  and,  contrary  to  what 
taker;  place  in  insects,  the  body  becomes  more  elongated  as  maturity  is  approached,  the 
number  of  segments  and  of  feet  increasing. 

The  myriapoda  are  divided  into  two  orders:  the  lower,  CJtthgnafha  (Jut  us,  etc.).  hav- 
ing the  body  sub-cylindrical,  the  feet  very  numerous,  the  head  rounded,  the  inan.'ibies 
thick  and  strong:  the  higher  Chilopoda  (Xi.-olvpendru,  etc.),  having  the  body  flattened,  the 
«•  feet  comparatively  few,  the  head  broad,  the  mandibles  sharp  and  curved. 

The  myriapoda  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  the  ground,  among  moss,  under 
stones,  in  the  decaying  bark  of  trees,  in  decaying  roots,  and  in  many  similar  situations. 
The  largest  species  are  tropical.  They  are  all  generally  regarded  with  aversion.  It  is 
doubtful  how  far  any  of  them  are  injurious  to  crops,  although  it  is  not  improbable  that 
they  accelerate  rottenness  already  begun;  but  some  (Centipedes)  have  a  venomous  and 
painful  bite. 

MYRI'CA.     See  CAXDLEBEHRY. 

MYRISTICACEJE.     See  NUTMEG. 

MYRIS  TIC  ACID  (C2t!H27O3,HO)  is  a  crystalline  fatty  acid,  found  in  the  seeds  of  the 
common  nutmeg,  J/v ,•••'..  lea  u«w:lMta.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  glyceride  in  the  fat  of 
the  nutmeg,  or  nutmeg  butter.  It  has  recently  been  found  in  small  quantity  amongst 
the  products  of  the  saponificatiou  of  spermaceti,  and  of  the  fatty  matter  of  miik;  and 
hence  this  organic  acid  must  be  ranked  amongst  those  which  are  common  both  to  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

MYRMECO'BIUS,  the  banded  ant-eater  of  Australia.     See  MARSUPIALIA. 

MYRMECO  PHAGA.     See  ANT-EATER. 

MYRME'LEOX.     See  ANT  LION,  ante. 

MYRM1D  OXES,  an  ancient  people  in  Pthiotis,  in  s.  Thessaly.  According  to  the 
legends,  they  were  so  called  from  Myrmidon,  a  son  of  Jupiter,  and  son-in-law  of  ^olus. 
Myrmidon's  son,  Actor,  married  ^Egina,  daughter  of  Asopus.  Another  story  says  they 
came  from  y£gina,  and  were  ants  (myrmekes),  changed  by  Jupiter  into  men.  They  set- 
tled in  Thessaly  with  Peleus,  with  whose  son  Achilles,  they  went  to  the  Trojan  war. 
The  name  has  come  to  denote,  in  English,  a  troop  or  great  horde  of  ruffians  devoted  to  a 
single  leader. 

MYRO  EALANS,  the  astringent  fruit  of  certain  species  of  Terminal™,  of  the  natural 
order  Combrelacece,,  natives  of  the  mountains  of  India.  The  genus  Terminalid  has  a 
deciduous  bell-shaped  calyx  and  no  corolla;  the  fruit  is  a  juiceless  drupe.  T.  Belerica, 
a  species  with  alternate  eliptical  entire  leaves,  on  long  stalks,  produces  great  part  of  the 
myrobalans  of  commerce;  but  the  fruits  of  other  species  often  appear  under  the  same 
name.  Tonic  properties  are  ascribed  to  myrobalans;  but  although  once  in  great  repute, 
they  are  now  scarcely  used  in  medicine.  They  are  used,  however,  by  tanners  and  by 
dyers,  and  have  therefore  become  a  very  considerable  article  of  importation  from  India. 
They  give  a  durable  yellow  color  with  alum,  and,  with  the  addition  of  iron,  an  excel- 
lent black. — E iAUc  inyrvb/'tlana  are  the  fruit  of  Emb'icn  officinalis,  of  the  natural  order 
Uritphorbiaceos,  a  native  of  India.  They  are  used  in  India  as  a  tonic  and  astringent;  also 
in  tanning  and  in  the  making  of  ink. — There  is  a  kind  of  plum  called  the  Myrobalan 
Plum,  See  PI.UM. 

MY'ROX,  about  B.C  480 — 430;  native  of  Bceotia;  Athenian  sculptor  and  engraver  of 
wood  and  silver;  studied  under  Agelidas  at  Argos.  His  first  great  production  was  the 
statue  of  a  cow,  so  wonderfully  life-like  that  it  was  mistaken  for  the  real  animal  by  cat- 
tle. Myron,  as  Pliny  observes,  excelled  not  in  expression  but  in  realist ie  imitation  of 
men  and  animals.  Perhaps  his  most  noted  work  was  the  "Discobolus."  or  quoit- 
thrower.  The  bron/.e  image  of  the  cow  stood  in  Athens  for  many  centuries,  and  was 
then  taken  to  Rome,  where  it  was  known  to  be  as  late  as  the  sixth  century.  Several 
statues  were  discovered  in  the  last  century,  which  it  was  claimed  were  the  work  of 
Myron,  and  one  or  two  are  almost  certainly  original.  The  British  museum  has  an 
ancient  marble  copy  of  the  "Discobolus." 

MYRRH  (Heb.  inur),  a  gum  produced  by  balsamodendron  (q.v.)  myrrJia.  a  tree  of  the 
natural  order  amyridaceoi,  growing  in  Arabia,  and  probably  also  in  Abyssinia.  The 
myrrh  tree  is  small  and  scrubby,  spiny,  with  whitish-gray  bark,  thinly-scattered  small 
leaves,  consisting  of  three  obovare  obtusely  toothletted  leaflets,  and  the  fruit  a  smooth 
brown  ovate  drupe,  somewhat  larger  than  a  pea.  Myrrh  exudes  from  the  bark  in  oily 
yellowish  drops,  which  gradually  thicken  and  finally  become  hard,  the  color  at  the  same 
time  becoming  darker.  Myrrh  has  been  known  and  valued  from  the  most  ancient  times; 
it  is  mentioned  as  an  article  of  commerce  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  and  was  amongst  the 
presents  which  Jacob  sent  to  the  Egyptian  ruler,  ami  amongst  those  which  the  wise  men 
from  the  east  brought  to  tiie  infant  Jesus.  It  was  an  ingredient  in  the  "holy  anointing 
oil"  of  the  Jews.  Myrrh  appears  in  commerce  either  in  tears  and  grains,  or  in  pieces  of 
irregular  form  and  various  sizes,  yellow,  red.  or  reddish  brown.  It  is  brittle,  and  lias  a 
waxy  fracture,  often  exhibiting  whitish  veins.  Its  smell  is  balsamic,  its  taste  aromatic 
and  bitter.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic  and  stimulant,  in  disorders  of  the  digestive 


Myr«iinnr«»a>. 
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•ivfions  from  the  r.iuoons  membranes,  etc.,  also  to  clfanse  foul  ulcers 

and  (  ieir  healing,  and  as  a  dentifrice,  particularly  in  a  spongy  or  ulcerated  con- 

tims.     ii  was  much  used  by  the  ancient  Kgyp.ians  in  embalming.     The 

Mown  iii  commerce  as  Turkey  ini/rr/i.  being  Drought  from  Turkish  ports; 

r'.y/r/V  is  also  given  to  myrrh  brought  lo  Europe:  from  the  East 

noi  produced  there,  lust  comes  from  Abyssinh.     It  is  not  yel  C<  t- 

.\  n  whether  the  myrrh  tree  of  Abyssinia  is  the  same  as  that  of  Arabia,  or  an 

allied  spec  it  g. 

MYRSINA  CE.E,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
nalive>  of  warm  climates,  and  having  simple  leathery  leases,  destitute  of  Stipules ;  her- 
maphrodite or  unisexual  ilo\v.-;-s,  generally  small,  but  often  in  umbels,  corymbs,  or 
panicles;  very  similar  in  structure  to  the  Mowers  of  the  primulaceoe;  the  fruit  generally 
tle-hy,  wiih  1  to  4  seeds.  The  flowers  are  very  often  marked  with  sunken  dots  or 
u-'a-idular  lines. — There  are  more  than  oUO  known  species.  .Many  of  them  are  beautiful 
rrccu.  shrubs,  particularly  the  genus  ardisia.  Some  have  peppery  fruit,  as  eiitbelia 

MYRTA'CEJE,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
relives  chiefly  of  warm,  but  partly  also  of  temperate  countries.  The  order,  as  defined 
by  the  greater  number  of  holnnisis,  includes  several  suborders,  which  aie  regarded  by 
soul--  a>  distinct  orders,  particularly  ('IIAM.!:I,.\I;CIACK.K  (in  which  are  contained  about 
50  known  species,  mostly  be.tu'dful  little  bushes,  ofien  with  fragrant  leaves,  natives  of 
]Xew  Holland),  IJarringtoniaecie  (q.v.),  and  Lecythiuace.v  (q.v.).  "  Even  as  restricted,  by 
the  separation  of  these,  the  order  contains  about  i;ji)0  knou  n  species.  Ttie  leaves  are 
entire,  usually  with  pelueid  dots,  and  a  vein  running  parallel  to  and  near  their  margin. — 
Some  of  the  .-pecies  are  gigantic:  trees,  as  the  ,  gum  tree  of  Xe\\  Holland,  and 

different  species  of  //////Wr/Vyv/.v,  of  which  one  is  found  as  far  s.  as  Lord  Auckland's 
i>i:inds,  in  hit.  50AD.  The  timber  is  generally  compact. — Astringeucy  seems  to  be.  rather 
a  prevalent  properly  in  the  order,  and  the  leaves  or  other  parts  of  some  species  are  used 
in  medicine  as  astringents  and  tonics.  A  fragrant  or  pungent  volatile  oil  is  often  pre-ent 
in  considerable  <[iia;r,i!y,  of  which  oil  of  citji'/ittl  and  oil  of  clocc*  are  example- 
and  iii.ii-  iiin  are  amongst  the  best  known  products  of  this  order.  The  berries  of  several 
species  are  occasionally  used  as  spices  in  tiie  >ame  way  as  the  true  pimento.  A  con  id 
erable  number  yield  pleasant  edible  fruits,  among  which  are  the  POM  EC.  HAN  ATE,  the 
GI'AVA,  species  of  the  genus  Eugenia,  and  some  species  of  myrtle. 

MYRTLE,  Myrtus,  a  genus  of  myrtacece,  having  the  limb  of  the  calyx  4  to  5  parted, 
4  to  5  petals,  numerous  free  stamens,  an  almost  globose  germen,  and  a  X!  io  ;',  celled  berry, 
crowned  with  the  limb  of  the  calyx,  and  containing  kidney  shaped  seeds.  The  leaves 
are  opposite  and  marked  with  pelueid  d:>ts;  the  flower-Stalks  are  axillary,  and  generally 
one  flowered.  The  COMMON  MYBTIE  (.'/.  ••)  is  well  known  as  a  beautiful  ever- 

green shrub,  or  a  tree  of  moderate  size,  with  white  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  all  the 
countries  around  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  of  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  often  form- 
ing thickets,  which  sometimes  occur  even  wi'hin  the  reach  of  the  sea-spray.  The  leaves 
ar- ovate  or  lanceolate,  varying  much  in  breadth.  They  are  astringent  'and  aromatic, 
containing  a  volatile  oil,  and  were  used  in  medicine  by  the  ancients  as  a  stimulant.  The 
berries  are  also  aromatic,  and  are  used  in  medicine  in  Greece  and  India.  A  myrtle 
wine,  called  myrtidanum,  is  made  in  Tuscany.  .Myrtle  bark  is  used  for  tannin o-  in  i 
parts  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  the  myrtle  was  sacred  to 
Venus,  as  the  symbol  of  youth  and  b-auly,  was  much  used  in  festivals,  and  was.  as  it 

•till  is.  often  mentioned  in  poetry.     The  myrtle  endures  the  winters  of  Britain  only  In 
the  mildest  situations  in  the  south.— The  SMALI.-I.KAVI  D  MYKTI.K  of  Peru  (.V.  . 
phl/Ua)  has  red  berries  of  the  size  of  a  pea.  of  a  pleasant  flavor  and  sugary  Bweel 

Phose  of  the  Lr\i.\  C  ;/.  ////„//)  are  also  palatable,  and  an;  eaten  in  Chili;  "as'are  those  of 
the  DOWNY  MYUTLK  (.;/.  totoentota),  on  the  .\eilghcrry  hill;  and  those  of  the  YV  • 
is:  i;i;,;:i.  .Mv,;T!  ,,  (.!/.  /,  iieoearpa\  bv  some  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  common  myrtle 
in  Greece  an.l  Syria.  The  berries  of  this  species  or  variety  are  larger  than  those  of  the. 
common  myrtie.  and  have  a  very  pleasant  iaMe  and  smel'l.—  A  very  humble  species  of 
le  (.)/.  nummuUaria)  spreads  over  the  ground  in  the  Falkland  islands  as  thvme  does 
In  Britain. 

MYRTLE-WAX.     See  WAX. 

V<\   SI  \.  in  ancient  geography,  a  province  in  n.w.  Asia  Minor,  joining  Lvdia  on  the 

.ithynia  on  the  e.,  and  bounded  w.  by  (lie   Ifelle-pont  and 'n.  by  the'Propontis; 

the  principal  rivers  were  the  Caicus,  ^sepus,  and  Uhyndacii^;  the  surface  is  mouniain- 

ous  m   the   Interior,   an.l    in    part   table-land.      The    inhabitants  were   thought    by  som-j 

ancient  writers  to  ne  of  Tiinician,  and  bv  Others  of  !,vd:an  descent;  probably  there  were 

Immigrations  from  both  eouiitri'-s.      Homer  mentions  the  Mysi    but  does  not  define  theiy 

country.      Mysifl  was  subject  to  the  Lydian  monarchv.  and  under  the  Persian  dominion 

f(1.r::;'  •'  With    i/.dia,  one  of  the  Bfttrapies  created  by  Darius.      After  the  death 

il  passed  from  .Macedonian  to  Syrian  rule,  was  then  riven  to  the 

and  afterwards  made  a  Roman  province.     Its  principal 

t<r.\!:.-  were  A-bydos,  C\/i(;us,  and  Per-amus. 
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MY'SIS,  a  genus  of  podophthnlmous  (stalk-eyed)  crustaceans,  of  the  order  sto/napoda, 
much  resembling  the  common  shrimps  iu  form,  although  differing  from  them  in  the 
external  position  of  the  gills.  They  are  often  called  oppugn  ,-n  */< /•////;;.-•,  because  the  h;st 
two  feet  are  furnished  with  an  appendage,  which  in  the  female  forms  a  large  pouch, 
and  in  this  the  eggs  are  received  after  llrey  leave  the  ovary,  and  are  retained  till  the 
young  acquire  a  form  very  similar  to  that  of  the  parent,  when  the  whole  brood  are  at 
once  set  free  into  the  ocoau.  Species  of  mysis  are  found  on  the  British  shores,  but  they 
are  far  more  abundant  in  the  Arctic  seas"  where  they  form  no  small  part  of  the  food 
of  whales,  and  of  many  ri>h;  8,  particularly  of  different  species  of  salmon. 

MYSORE',  or  MAISTR,  a  raji  or  principality  of  southern  India,  under  the  protection 
of  _the  .British  government,  in  lat,  IT  85'  to  iV  n.,  and  in  long.  74°  45'  to  78°  45'  east. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  u.  by  the  British  ccllectorate  of  Dharwar,  and  otherwise  surrounded 
by  districts  belonging  to  the  Madras  presidency.  The  area  is  27,000  sq.m. ;  the  popula- 
tion in  1871-72  was  5,05o,412.  Mysore  is  an  extensive  table-land,  with  an  averaax-  ele- 
vation of  about  2,000  ft.,  and  with"  a  slope  principally  towards  the  n.  and  n.e.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Can  very,  flowing  s.e.,  and  the  Tungabhadro,  the  Hugri,  and  the  Pennar, 
flowing  n.  and  u.e.  The  climate  of  the  higher  districts  is  during  a  great  portion  of  the 
year  healthy  and  pleasant.  In  1871-72,  the  value  of  the  exports,  which  consist  of  betel- 
nut,  cotton.  cardamons,  rice,  silk,  and  sugar,  amounted  to  £1,100,000.  The  imports, 
consisting  mainly  of  iron,  gold,  pepper,  salt,  and  pulses,  were  £1,070,000.  Since  1832 
.  the  control  of  the  country  has  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  the  govern- 
ment is  administered  by  a  British  commissioner.  Chief  town,  Mysore.  For  the  history 
of  Mysore,  see  articles  HYDEK  AI.I,  TIFPOO  SAHIB,  and  INDIA. 

MYSOEE,  or  MAISUK,  a  city  of  India,  the  seat  of  a  British  residency,  capital  of  the 
territory,  and  of  the  subdivision  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  amid  picturesque  scenery 
on  a  declivity  formed  by  two  parallel  ranges  of  elevated  ground  running  n.  ands.,  245 
m.  w.s.w.  of  Madras,  lat.  12;  19'  u.,  long.  78C  42'  east,  the  houses  are  generally  built 

is 
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magnificent  chair  or  throne  of  gold.  The  climate  is  mild,  but  not  healthy;  fevers  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.  Carpets  are  manufactured.  Pop.  '72,  57,765. 

I'YS  TAGOGTJE  (Gr.  imisfes,  an  initiated  person,  and  ago,  I  lead),  the  name  in  the 
Greek  religion-;  system  of  the  priest  -whose  duty  it  wp.s  to  direct  the  preparations  of  the 
candidates  for  initiation  in  the  several  mysteries,  as  well  as  to  conduct  the  ceremonial  of 
initiation.  It  was  sometimes  applied  by  a  sort  of  analogy  to  the  class  o2  professional 
cii:<  ro:,;.  who  in  ancient,  as  still  in  modern  times,  undertook  to  show  strangers  newly 
arrived  in  a  city  the  noteworthy  objects  which  it  contained;  but  the  former  meaning  is 
its  primitive  one,  and  formed  the  ground  of  the  application  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Christian  church,  to  the  rate  dusts  or  other  clergy  who  prepared  candidates  for  the 
Christian  mysteries,  or  sacraments,  of  baptism,  of  confirmation,  and  the  eucharist,  espe- 
cially the  List.  In  this  sense  the  -word  is  constantly  used  by  the  fathers  of  the  4th  and 
5th  centuries;  and  in  the  well- known  lectures  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  although  all 
\vei'e  addressed  to  candidates  for  the  mysteries,  some  for  baptism,  and  some  for  the 
eucharist,  it  is  only  the  lectures  addressed  to  the  Jatter  that  the  name  mystagogic  is 
applied.  This  distinction  was  connected  with  the  well-known  Discipline  of  the  Secret; 
and  it  appears  to  have  ceased  with  the  abolition  or  gradual  disuse  of  that  discipline. 

MYSTEEIES  (Gr.  from  mt/o,  to  close  the  lips  or  eyes),  also  called  Teletai.  Orgia,  or, 
in  Latin,  Invin.  designate  certain  rites  and  ceremonies  in  ancient,  chiefly  Greek  and 
Roman,  religions,  only  known  to,  and  practiced  by,  congregations  of  certain  initiated 
men  and  women,  at  appointed  seasons,  and  in  strict  seclusion.  The  origin,  as  well  ag 
the  real  purport  of  these  mysteries,  which  fake  no  unimportant  place  among  the 
religious  festivals  of  the  classical  period,  and  which,  in  their  ever-changing  nature, 
designate  various  places  of  religious  development  in  the  antique  world,  is  all  but 
unknown.  It  does  seem,  indeed,  as  if  the  vague  speculations  of  modern  times  on  the 
subject  were  an  echo  of  the  manifold  interpretations  of  the  various  acts  of  the  mysteries 
Driven  by  the  priests  to  the  inquiring  disciple — according  to  the  lights  of  the  former  or 
the  latter.  Some  investigators,  themselves  not  entirely  free  from  certain  mystic  influ- 
ences (like  Creuzer  and  others),  have  held  them  to  have  been  a  kind  of  misty  orb  around 
a  kernel  of  pure  light,  the  bright  rays  of  which  were  too  strong  for  the  eyes  of  the  multi- 
tude; that,  in  fact,  they  hid,  under  an  outward  garb  of  mummery,  a  certain  portion  of 
the  real  and  eternal  truth  of  religion,  the  knowledge  of  which  had  been  derived  from 
some  primeval,  or,  perhaps,  the  Mosaic  revelation ;  if  it  could  not  be  traced  to  certain, 
(or  uncertain)  Egyptian,  Indian,  or  generally  eastern  sources.  To  this  kind  of  hazy  talk, 
however  (which  we  only  mention  because  it  is  still  repeated  every  now  and  then),  the 
real  and  thorough  investigations  begun  by  Lobeck,  and  still  pursued  by  many  compe- 
tent scholars  in  our  own  day,  have,  or  ought  to  have,  put  an  end.  There  cannot  be 
anything  more  alien  to  the  whole  spirit  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity  than  a  hiding  of 
abstract  truths  and  occult  wisdom  under  rights  and  formulas,  songs  and  dances;  and.  in 
fact,  the  mysteries  were  anything  but  exclusive,  either  with  respect  to  sex,  age,  or  rank, 
in  point  of " initiation.  It  was  only  the  speculative  tendency  of  later  times,  when  Poly- 


'!  was  (iii  tin-  wane,  that  tried  to  symboli/e  and  allegorize  these  obscure,  and  partly 

imported  ceremonies,  the  bulk  of  which  had  undoubtedly  sprung  from  the  midst  of  the 

:rihe>  themselves  in    prehistoric    times,  and  which  were  intended    to  represent 

k)  Celebrate  certain  natural  phenomena,  in  the  visible  creation.  There  is  certainly 
no  reason  to  deny  that  some  more  refined  minds  may,  at  a  very  early  period,  have 
endeavored  lo  impart  a  higher  sense  lo  these  wondrous  performances;  Inn  these  can 
•  n-ideivd  ;is  solitary  instances.  'I'he  very  fact  of  their  having  to  be  put  down 
in  later  days  as  public  nuisances  in  Home  herself.  -p<  aks  volumes  against  the  occult  wis- 
dom inculcated  in  secret  assemblies  of  men  and  women. 

The  mysteries,  as  such,  consisted  of  purifications,  sacrificial   offerings,  proee 

dramatic  performances,  and  the  like.     The  mystic  formula .•(]).  iknumi  na>, 
.  Hie  latter  including  the  Liturgies,  elc  )  were  held  deep  secrets,  and 
coul.l  only  be  communicated  to  th:>s"  who  had  passed  the  last  stage  of  preparation  in  the 
lie's  hand.     The   hohl  which  the  nightly  secrecy  of  these  meetings,  together 
with   their  extraordinary  worship,  must   naturally  have   taken  upon  mind-,   more  fresh 
and  childlike  than  our  advanced  ages  can  boast  of,  was  increased  by  all  the  mechanical 
contrivaiK-es  of  the  effects  of  light  and  sound  which  the  priests  could  command.     Mys- 
terious voices  were  heard  singing,  whispering,  and  sighing  all  around,  lights  gleamed  in 
manifold  colors  from  above  and  below,  figures  appeared  and  disappeared;   the  mimic, 
the  tonic,  the  plastic — all  the  arts,  in  fact,  were  taxed  to  their  very  utmost  to  make  these 

ie  nearest  approach  to  which,  in  this  country,  is  furnished   by  Iran 

mation-scenes,  or  sensation-dramas  in  general)  as  attractive  and  profitable  (to  the  priests) 
as  c<mid  be.  As  far  as  we  have  any  knowledge  of  the  plots  of  these  mystei  ies  as  so  nic 
representations,  they  generally  brought  the  stories  of  the  special  gods  or  goddesses  before 
the  spectator — their  births,  sufferings,  deaths,  and  resurrections.  Many  were  the  out- 
ward symbols  used,  of  which  sucii  as  the  Phallus,  the  Thyrsus,  flower  baskets,  mystic 
boxes,  in  connection  with  special  deities,  told,  more  or  less.'  their  own  tale,  although  the 
meanings  supplied  by  later  ages,  from  the  Neo-platonists  lo  our  own  day,  are  various, 
and  often  very  amazing.  The  most  important  mysteries  were,  in  historical  times,  those 
of  Eleusis  and  the  Thesmophorian,  both  representing— each  from  a  different  point  of 
view— the  rape  of  Proserpina,  and  Cere's  search  for  her:  the  Thesmophorian  mysteries 
being  also  in  a  manner  connected  with  the  Dionysian  worship.  There  were  further, 
1ho-'c  of  Zeus  of  Crete — derived  from  a  very  remote  period — of  Bacchus  himself,  of 

Ie,  and  Aphrodite— the  two  latter  with  reference  to  the  mystery  of  propagation,  but 
celebrated  in  diametrically  opposed  ways,  the  former  culminating  in  the  self-mutilation  of 
the  \vorshiper,  the  latter  in  prostitution.  Further,  the  mysteries  of  Orpheus,  who.  in  a 


cr«> ;vcr  Greek  (and  partly  Roman)  colonists  took  their  Lares  and  Penates  all  over  the 
ie  world.  The  beginning  of  the  reaction  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men.  airainst 
tliis  mostly  gross  and  degenerated  kind  of  veneration  of  natural  powers  and  instincts,  is 
marked  by  the  period  of  the  Hesiodic  poems;  and  when,  toward  the  end  of  the  classical 
periods,  the  mysteries  were  no  longer  secret,  but  public  orgies  of  the  most  shameless 
kind,  their  days  were  numbered.  The  most  subtle  metaphysicians,  alleu'ori/e  and  sym- 
bolize as  they  might,  failed  in  reviving  them,  and  in  restoring  them  lo  whatever  prime- 
val dignity  there  might  have  once  been  inherent  iu  them. 

MYSTERIES  AND  MIEACLE-PLAYS  were  dramas  founded  on  the  historical  parts  of 
1  and  New  Testaments,  and  the  lives  of  the  saints,  performed  during  the  middle 
it  m  churches,  and  afterwards  in  the  streets  on  fixed  or  movable  slaves.     Mysfe- 
•  properly  taken  from  biblical  and  miracle-plays  from  legendary  subjects,  but 
sanction  iu  nomenclature  was  not  always  strictly  adhered  to.     We  'have  an  extant 
<>t  the  religious  play  of  a  date  prior' to  the  beginning  of  the  middle  a-es  in  the 
ynristotPa  igued,  somewhat  questionably,  to  Gregory  Xax.ianzen,  and  written 

in  4tli  c.  Greek.     Next  comes  six  Latin  plays  on  subjects  connected  with  the  l;v<  s  of  the 
Koswitha,  a  mm  of  Gandersheim.  in  Saxony,  which.  lhom>h  not  very  ar:isti- 
isrtructed,  possesses  considerable  dramatic  power  and  interest;  they  have  been 
tely  published  at  Pans,  with  a  French  translation.     The  performers  were'  at  first,  the 
•rg.v  and  choristers,  afterwards  any  layman  might  participate.     The  earliest  recorded 
of  a   miracle-play  took   place   in   England.     Matthew  Paris   relates   that 
troy   afterwards  abbot,  of  St.   Albans.  while  a  secular,  exhibited  at  Dunstablc  the 
St.  OatheriM,  and  borrowed  copes  from  S;.  Albans  to  dn-s  his  charac- 
i  t    have  been   a!    the  end  of  the    llth  or   beginning  ,,f  the   12th  century. 
Stephen,  in  his  /../;•  ,,f  Thomas  <<  /!,, •/,;•/,  1  is:;  \.n  ,  ,1,  scribes  with  approval  the  rcpfe- 
in  London  of  the  sufferings  ,,f  ,h,.  saints  and  miracles  of  the  confessors       On 
•s.iabhshment  of  tne  Corpus  Christ!  festival  by  Pope  Trban  IV  in  1<>(>4  miraHe  plays 
became  wne  of  its  adjuncts,  and  every  considerable  .own  had  a  fraternity  for  their  per- 
formance,       hnmghout  the  ir,th  and  following  centuries,  they  continued'in  full  force  iu 
re  mentioned,  sometimes  approvingly,  sometimes  disapprovingly,  by  coa- 
mporary  writers.  at  first  as  a  means  of  religious  instruction  for'the  people, 

.hey  had  long  before  the  reformation  so  far  departed  from  their  original  character  as  to 


Mysteries. 

be  mixed  up  in  many  instances  with  buffoonery  and  irreverence,  intentional  or  uninten- 
tional, and  to  be  the  means  of  inducing  contempt  rather  than  respect  for  the  church  and 
religion.  Remarkable  collections  exist  of  English  mysteries  and  miracles  of  the  loth  c., 
kno»vu  as  the  Chester,  the  Coventry,  and  the  Towuley  plays.  The  first  two  have  beeu 
published  by  the  Shakespeare  Society,  and  tiie  other  by  tiie  Surtees  Society.  The  Town- 
ley  mysteries  are  full  of  the  burlesque  element,  and  contain  many  curious  illustrations  of 
contemporary  manners. 

Out  of  the  mysteries  and  miracle-plays  sprang  a  third  class  of  religious  plays  called 
3f<»'«L'tirK,  in  which  allegorical  personification  of  the  Virtue-  and  Vices  were  introduced 
as  dm  i. "il  :*  [.<  rsonof.  These  personages  at  first  only  took  part  in  the  play  along  with  the 
scriptural  or  legendary  characters,  but  afterwards  entirely  superseded  them.  The  oldest 
known  English  compositions  of  this  kind  are  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI.;  they  are  mere 
elaborate  and  '.ess  interesting  than  the  miracle-plays.  Moralities  continued  ia  fashion 
till  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  were  the  immediate  precursors  of  the  regular  drama. 

Miracles  and  mysteries  were  as  popoular  in  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy  as  in 
England.  A  piece  of  the  kind  yet  extant,  composed  in  France  in  the  llth  c.,  is  entitled 
the  Mt/--f.  :•>/  <>f  tin-  M7w •  I'/i'f  Fbolisfi  Virgins,  and  written  partly  in  the  Provengal  dialect 
and  partly  in  Lf.tin.  A  celebrated  fraternity,  called  the  Confrerie  de  la  Passion,  founded 
in  Paris  in  1350.  had  a  monopoly  for  the  performance  of  mysteries  and  miracle-plays, 
which  were  of  such  a  length,  that  the  exhibition  of  each  occupied  several  days.  A  large 
number  of  French  mysteries  of  the  the  14th  c.  are  extant.  In  the  alpine  districts  of 
Germany,  miracle-plays  were  composed  and  acted  by  the  peasants;  these  peasant-plays 
had  !(  s-  regularity  in  their  dramatic  form,  were  often  interspersed  with  songs  and  pro- 
cessions; and  in  their  union  of  simplicity  with  high-wrought  feeling  were  most  character- 
istic of  a  pci  >pie  in  whom  the  religious  and  dramatic  element  are  both  so  largely  developed. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  they  began  to  partake  to  a  limited  extent  of  the  bur- 
lesque, which  had  brought  the  miracle-plays  into  disrepute  elsewhere. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  hostility  of  the  reformers  was  what  suppressed  these 
exhibitions.  The  father--  of  the  reformation  showed  no  unfriendly  feeling  towards  them. 
Luther  is  reported  to  have  said  that  they  often  did  more  good  and  produced  more  impres- 
sion than  sermons.  The  most  direct  encouragement  was  given  to  them  by  the  founders 
of  the  Swedish  Protestant  Church,  and  by  the  earlier  Lutheran  bishops,  Swedish  and. 
Danish.  The  authorship  of  one  drama  of  the  kind  is  assigned  to  Grotius.  In  England 
:eatc>t  check  they  received  was  from  the  rise  of  the  secular  drama:  yet  they  con- 
tinued to  be  occasionally  performed  in  the  times  of  James  I.  and  Charles  J.,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  first  sketch  of  Milton's  Pm-ndi^e  Is>*t  was  a  sacred  drama,  where  the 
•ecch  was  Satan's  Address  to  the  Sun  A  degenerate  relic  of  the  miracle-play 
may  yet  be  traced  in  some  remote  districts  of  England,  where  the  story  of  St.  George, 
the  dragon,  and  Beelzebub,  is  rudely  represented  by  the  peasantry.  Strange  to  say,  it 
was  in  the  Catholic  south  of  Germany,  where  these  miracle-plays  and  mysteries  had  pre- 
R.T\ed  most  of  their  old  religious  character,  that  the  severest  "blow  was  levelled  against 
them.  Even  there,  they  had  begun  to  be  tainted  to  a  limited  extent  with  the  burlesque 
ent,  which  had  brought  them  into  disrepute  elsewhere.  In  1779  a  manifesto  was 
i-i;  (1  by  the  prince-archbishop  of  Salzburg,  condemning  them,  and  prohibiting  their  per- 
formance, on  the  ground  of  their  ludicrous  mixture  of  the  sacred  and  the  profane,  the 
frequent  bad  acting  in  the  serious  parts,  the  distraction  of  the  lower  orders  from  more 
edifying  modes  of  "instruction,  and  the  scandal  arising  from  the  exposure  of  sacred  sub- 
j"c's  to  .be  ridicule  of  freethinkers.  This  ecclesiastical  deununciation  was  followed  by 
ins  measures  on  the  part  of  the  civil  authorities  in  Austria  and  Bavaria.  One  excep- 
tion was  made  to  the  general  suppression.  In  1633  the  villagers  of  Oberammergau,  in  the 
Bavarian  highlands,  on  the  cessation  of  a  plague  which  desolated  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, had  vowed  to  perform  every  tenth  year  the  Passion  of  Our  Savior,  out  of  gralitude, 
and  as  a  means  of  religious  instruction;  a  vow  which  had  ever  since  been  regularly 
observed.  The  pleading  of  a  deputation  of  Ammergau  peasants  with  Max.  Joseph  of 
Bavaria  saved  their  mystery  from  the  general  condemnation,  on  condition  of  everything 
that  could  offend  good  taste  being  expunged.  It  was  then  and  afterwards  somewhat 
remodelled,  and  is  perhaps  the  only  mystery  or  miracle-play  which  has  survived  to  the 
prevent  day.  The  last  performance  took  place  in  1870.  The  inhabitants  of  this  secluded 
Village,  long  noted  for  their  skill  in  carving  in  wood  and  ivory,  have  a  rare  union  of 
nr:ist  ic  cult  ivation  with  perfect  simplicity.  Their  familiarity  with  sacred  subjects  is  even 
beM;nd  what  is  usual  in  the  alpine  part  of  Germany,  and  the  spectacle  seems  still  to  be 
looked  on  with  feelings  much  like  those  with  which  it  was  originally  conceived.  What 
would  elsewhere  appear  impious,  is  to  the  alpine  peasants  devout  and  edifying.  The 
personator  of  Christ  considers  his  part  an  act  of  religious  worship;  he  and  the  other  prin- 
cipal performers  are  said  to  be  selected  for  their  holy  life,  and  consecrated  to  their  work 
with  prayer.  The  players,  about  500  in  number,  are  exclusively  the  villagers,  who, 
though  they  have  no  artistic  instruction,  except  from  the  parish  priest,  act  their 
parts  with  no  little  dramatic  power,  and  a  delicate  appreciation  of  character.  The  New 
Testament  narrative  is  strictly  adhered  to,  the  only  legendary  addition  to  it  being  the  St. 
Veronica  handkerchief.  The  acts  alternate  with  tableaux  from  the  Old  Testament  and 
choral  odes.  Many  thousands  of  the  peasantry  are  attracted  by  the  spectacle  from 
all  parts  of  the  Tyrol  and  Bavaria,  among  whom  the  same  earnest  and  devout  demeanor 


prevail*  as  among  Hi'1  performers.     Plays  of  a  humbler  description,  from  subjects  in 

Icu-ej!  history,  are  not   unfreqaently  got  up  by  the  villagers  around  Ins- 

..  which  show  a   certain    rude  dramatic   talent,  though  not  comparable    to  what  is 

at   Ammcrgau.     Girls  very  generally    repre-cnt  both    the    male   and    female 

characters. 

M  V^TiCKTH.  a  mime  of  tlie  whalebone  whale,  a  cetacean  of  the  family  balaenida,  <r 
toothless  whales.  see  \\'HA  i,K  and  Cfi»TA(  :;v'  '""''• 

MYSTICISM  (Gr.  /«</.</<7,">.<.  inysiical).  a  term  used  with  considerable  vagueness,  but 
imp:;  eneral  tendency  in  religiD  to  higher  and  more  intimate  communication 

with  the  divide,  to  which,  in  most  religions,  ancient  and  modern,  certain  individual-  or 
cla-scs  ha\c  laid  claim.  ID  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  in  the  ea-tcrn  systems,  !Y.-  m 
which  that  philosophy  i.s  derived,  the  human  soul  being  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the 
divine  nature,  it  is  held  to  be  the  great  end  of  life  to  free  the  soul  from  the  em  I  ai  rass- 
inent  and  mental  darkness  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  material  trammels  of  the  ix  dy  in 
which  it  is  imprisoned.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  end.  two  very  opposite  courses  were 
adopted:  the  lirst,  that  of  spiritual  purification,  partly  by  rcpre-ciilh'g  the  natural  ap;  e- 
tiles  and  we-iKcning  the  sensual  impulses  by  corporeal  austerities,  partly  by  elevating  t!:e 
soul  through  intense  contemplation  and  withdrawal  from  the  outward  objectsof  sense;  the 
other,  that  of  regarding  the  soul  as  superior  to  the  body,  indepi  ndeut  of  its  anin.al 
impulses,  incapable,  from  its  higher  origin,  of  being  affected  by  its  outward  actions,  or 
sullied  by  contact  with  the  corruption  in  which  its  lower  nature  might  love  to  v.  allow. 
A  similar  element  of  mysticism,  which,  in  truth,  must  form  in  some  sense  ;;  constituent 
of  every  r-  -tern,  is  traceable  in  the  early  doctrinal  history  of  Christianity,  and 

the  (  Christian  mysticism  also  divides  itself  into  the  same  twofold  course. 

Among  the  early  sects  external  to  the  church,  we  trace  the  first  in  the  system  of  Tat  inn 
and  of  the  Eucratites,  while  the  second  finds  its  parallel  in  the  Syrian  gnostics,  in  Car- 
poerales,  Bardisanes,  and  in  one  form  at  least,  of  the  IS'icolaitic  heicsy.  Within  '.ho 
Christian  church  there  never  has  been  wanting  a  continuous  manifestation  of  the  mysti- 
cal element.  The  language  of  St.  Paul  in  Gal.  ii.  20,  and  in  2d  Cor.  xii.  2,  ;;nd  rnrny 
expressions  in  the  Apocalypse,  may  be  taken  as  the  exponents  of  Christian  mysticism, 
the  highest  aspiration  of  which  has  ever  been  toward  that  state  in  Avl-ich  the  Christian 
"  no  longer  liveth,  but  Christ  liveth  in  him."  And  although  no  regular  scheme  of  mys- 
ticism can  be  found  in  the  early  fathers,  yet  the  writings  of  H<  rmas  the  shepherd,  the 
epistles  of  St.  Ignatius,  the  works  of  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  the  expositions  of  Ori- 
gen,  and  above  all,  the  confessions  of  St.  Augustine,  abound  with  outpourings  of  the 
true  spirit  of  Christian  mysticism.  It  is  curious  that  the  first  systematic  exposition  of 
its  principles  is  said  to  he  in  the  works  of  the  pseudo-Dionysius  the  Areopasrte;  but  it 
was  not  till  the  days  of  the  Scholastics  that  it  received  its  ffrst  development,  when  the 
mystic  life  was  resolved  into  its  three  stages,  viz.,  of  purification,  of  illumination,  and 
of  ecstatic  union  with  God  and  absorption  in  divine  contemplation.  It  was  rpon  the 
explanation  of  this  third  stage  that  the  great  division  of  the  medieval  mystic  schcols 
mainly  turned;  some  of  them  explaining  the  union  with  God  in  a  pantheistic  or  semi- 
pantheistic  sense,  and  thereby  annihilating  the  individual  will,  ;  nd  almost  the  personal 
action  of  man  in  the  state  of  ecstasy;  others,  with  St.  Bernard,  fully  preserving  both  the 
individuality  and  the  freedom  of  man,  even  in  the  highest  spiritual  communication  with 
his  Creator.  Of  the  former,  many,  as  the  Hesychasts  (q.v.)  in  the  Greek  church,  and  the 
brethren  of  the  free  spirit  (q.v.)  and  the  Beghards  in  the  Latin,  drew  from  th(  se  mystical 
doctrines  the  most  revolting  moral  consequences;  in  others,  as  Tauler.  Ruysuroek, 
Ekkart,  the  error  does  not  seem  to  have  gone  beyond  the  sphere  of  speculation.  The 
writings  of  Thomas  &  Kempis  (q.v.),  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  of  St.  John  of  the  cr<  ss, 
and  of  St.  Teresa,  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  the  moat  characteristic  representations  of 
the  more  modern  form  of  the  traditionary  mysticism  which  has  come  down  from  the 
mystics  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  later  history  of  mysticism  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  will  be  found  under  the 
heads  of  FEKRJLOH,  MADAME  GUYON,  MOI.IXOS,  and  QUIETISM.  The  most  remarkable 
followers  of  the  same  or  kindred  doctrines  in  the  Protestant  communions  are  Jacob 
Bohme  ((|.v.)  of  Gorlith,  Emmanuel  Swcdenborg  (q.v.),  and  the  celebrated  William 
Law  (q.v.) 

MYTH  and  MYTH'OLOGY.  The  word  myth  (Gr.  mythos)  originally  signified  *;wrA  or 
Oitcourge,  and  was  identical  wit!)  the  word  %w*.  After  the  age  of  Pindar  and  Ileredo- 
tus,  however,  it  came  to  be  synonymous  with  the  Latin  word  fal'n'ti,  talk  or  I.  • 
According  to  the  present  use  of  our  language,  a  myth  is  an  idea  or  fancy  presented  in 
the  historical  form:  and  thouirh,  of  course,  any  liciion  at  any  time  in  this  shape  might 
he  called  a  myth,  yet  by  usage  the  word  is  confined  to  those  fictions  made  in  the  early 
periods  (,f  a  people's  existence,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  their  religions  belief,  and 
.illy  their  oldest  traditions,  in  nn  attractive  form.  The  tendency  to  en  ate  myths  in 
"'^  inherent  in  every  people;  certainly  there  is  n.i  people  so  sunk  into  the 

brute  as  to  be  without  them.  A  myth  is  not  to  be.  confounded  with  an  allegory;  the  one 
being  an  unconscious  act  of  the  public  mind  at  an  early  st-i^re  of  society,  the  other  a  con- 
scious act  of  the  individual  mind  at  any  stage  of  social  progress.  The  parables  of  the 
New  Testament  are  allegorical;  so  are  ^sop's  fables;  no  one  mistakes  them  for  realities; 
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they  are  known  to  have  been  invented  for  a  special  didactic  purpose,  and  so  received. 
But  the  peculiarity  of  myths  is.  That  they  are  not  only  conceived  in  the  narrative  form, 
but  generally  taken  for  real  narrations  by  the  people  to  whom  they  belong,  so  long  as 
they  do  not  pass  a  certain  stage  of  intellectual  culture.  Even  myths  of  which  the  alle- 
gorical significance  is  pretty  plain,  such  as  the  well-known  Greek  myth  of  Pro  me  thus 
and  Epliuclheus,  were  received  as  facts  of  early  tradition  by  the  Greeks.  Myths  may  be 
divided  into  several  classes,  of  which  the  first  and  most  important  is  the  theological 
and  moral.  The  oldest  theology  of  all  nations  is  in  the  form  of  myths;  hence  the  gr.-'t 
importance  of  mythological  study,  now  universally  recognized;  for  it  is  not  occupied 
merely  or  mainly  with  strange  fancies  and  marvelous  fictions,  invented  for  the  sake  of 
amusement,  but  contains  the  fundamental  ideas  belonging  to  the  moral  and  religious 
nature  of  man  as  they  have  been  embodied  by  the  imaginative  faculty  of  the  most 
favored  races.  It  is  this  dominance  of  the  imagination,  so  characteristic  of  the  early 
stages  of  society,  which  gives  to  myth  its  peculiar  dramatic  expression,  and  stamps  the 
popular  creed  of  all  nations  with  the  character  of  a  poetry  of  nature,  of  man,  and  of 
God.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  myth-producing  faculty  exercises  itself  with 
exuberance  only  under  the  polytheistic  form  of  religion;  for  there  only  does  a  sufficient 
lumber  of  celestial  personages  "exist,  whose  attributes  and  actions  may  be  exhibited  in  a. 
narrative  form;  there  is  nothing,  however,  to  prevent  even  a  monotheistic  people  from 
exhibiting  certain  great  ideas  of  their  faith  in  a  narrative  form,  so  as  by  prosaic  minds 
to  be  taken  for  literal  historical  facts.  But  besides  strictly  theological  myths,  there  are 
physical  myths,  that  is,  fictions  representing  the  most  striking  appearances  and  changes 
of  external  nature  in  the  form  of  political  history;  in  which  view,  the  connection  of 
legends  about  giants,  chimeras,  etc.,  with  regions  marked  by  peculiar  volcanic  phenom- 
ena., has  been  often  remarked.  It  is  difficult  indeed,  in  polytheistic  religion,  to  draw  any 
strict  line  between  physical  and  theological  myths;  as  lne  divinity  of  all  the  operations 
of  nature  is  the  first  postulate  of  polytheism,  and  every  physical  phenomenon  becomes 
the  manifestation  of  a  god.  Again,  though  it  may  appear  a  contradiction,  there  are  his- 
torical myths;  that  is,  marvelous  legends  about  persons,  who  may  with  probability  be 
supposed  to  have  actually  existed.  So  intermingled,  indeed,  is  fact  with  fable  in  e'arly 
limes,  that  there  must  always  be  a  kind  of  debatable  land  between  plain  theological  myth 
and  recognized  historical  fact.  This  laud  is  occupied  by  what  are  called  the  heroic  myths; 
that  is,  legends  about  heroes,  concerning  whom  it  may  often  be  doubtful  whether  they 
are  merely  a  sort  of  inferior,  and  more  human-like  gods,  or  only  men  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary powers  whom  the  popular  imagination  has  elevated  into  demi-gods. 

The  scientific  study  of  mythology  commenced  with  the  ancient  nations  who  produced 
it,  specially  with  the  acute  aiul  speculative  Greeks.  The  great  mass  of  the  Greek  people, 
inde-jd — ot  whom  we  have  a  characteristic  type  in  the  traveler  Pausauias — accepted  their 
oldest  legends,  in  the  mass,  as  divine  and  human  facts;  but  so  early  as  the  time  of  Euri- 
pides, or  even  before  his  day  in  the  case  of  the  Sicilians,  Epicharmus  and  Empedocles, 
we  find  that  philosophers  and  poets  had  begun  to  identify  Jove  with  the  upper  sky, 
Apollo  with  the  sun,  Juno  with  the  nether  atmosphere,  and  so  forth;  that  is,  they  inter- 
preted their  mythology  as  a  theology  and  poetry  of  nature.  This,  indeed,  may  bo 
regarded  as  the  prevalent  view  among  all  the  more  reflective  and  philosophical  heathens 
(who  were  not,  like  Xenophon.  orthodox  believers)  up  from  the  age  of  Pericles,  450  u.c., 
to  the  establishment  of  Christianity.  But  there  was  an  altogether  opposite  view,  which 
arose  at  a  later  period,  under  less  genial  circumstances,  and  exercised  no  small  influence 
both  on  Greek  and  Roman  w liters.  This  view  was  first  prominently  put  forth  by  Euhe- 
merus.  Messenian,  in  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemies,  and  consisted  in  the  flat  prosaic 
assertion,  that  the  gods,  equally  with  the  heroes,  were  originally  men,  and  all  the  tales 
about  them  only  human  facts  sublimed  and  elevated  by  the  imagination  of  pious 
devotees.  This  view  seemed  to  derive  strong  support  from  the  known  stories  about  the 
birth  and  death  of  the  gods,  special!}'  of  Jove  in  Crete;  and  the  growing  skeptical  ten- 
dencies of  the  scientific  school  at  Alexandria,  were  of  course  favorable  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  such  views.  The  work  of  Euhemerus  accordingly  obtained  a  wide  circulation; 
and  having  been  translated  into  Latin,  went  to  nourish  that  crass  form  of  religious 
skepticism  which  was  one  of  the  most  notable  symptoms  of  the  decline  o.  Roman  genius 
at  the  time  of  the  emperors.  Historians,  like  Diodorus.  gladly  adopted  an  interpretation 
of  the  popular  mythology  which  promised  to  swell  their  stores  of  reliable  material:  the 
myths  accordingly  were  coolly  emptied  of  the  poetic  soul  which  inspired  them,  and  the 
early  traditions  of  the  heroic  ages  were  set  forth  as  plain  history,  with  a  grave  sobriety 
equally  opposed  to  sound  criticism,  natural  piety,  and  good  taste. 

In  modern  times,  the  Greek  mythology  has  again  formed  the  basis  of  much  specula- 
tion on  the  character  of  myths  and  the  general  hvws  of  mythical  interpretation.  The 
first  tendency  of  modern  Christian  scholars,  following  the  track  long  before  taken  by  the 
fathers,  was'to  refer  all  Greek  mythology  to  a  corruption  of  Old  Testament  doctrine 
and  history.  Of  this  system  of  interpreting  myths,  we  have  examples  in  Vossius,  in  the 
learned  ami  fanciful  works  of  Bryant  and  Faber,  and  very  recently,  though  with  more 
pious  and  poet:c  feeling,  in  Gladstone.  But  the  Germans,  who  have  taken  the  lead  here, 
as  in  other  regions  of  combined  research  and  speculation,  have  long  ago  given  up  thia 
ground  as  untenable,  and  have  introduced  the  rational  method  of  interpreting  every 
system  of  myths,  in  the  first  place,  according  to  the  peculiar  laws  traceable  in  fts  own 
U.  K.  X.— 23 
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IS  and  crov.-fli.  Ground  was  broken  in  this  department  by  Ileyne,  -whose  viewg 
d,  corrected,  iind  enlarged  by  a  great  number  of  learned,  ingenious,  and 
philosophical  writers  among  his  own  countrymen,  socially  by  Buttnumn,  Vosfi, 
Civil '.i  r.  Mi'iller,  Wclrkcr,  Gerhard,  and  Prcller.  Tlie  general  tendency  of  the  Germans 
.Vordsworth  does  in  his  K.n->i rxtnn,  book  iv. — i'rom  the  position  of  a 
devout  imaginative  contemplation  of  nature,  in  which  the  myths  originated,  and  to 
ir  ee  the  working  out  of  those  ideas,  in  different  places  and  at  uiil'erent  times,  with  tli£ 
ii)"-t  critical  research,  and  the  most  vivid  iveoiistruction.  If  in  this  work  they  Imve 
i  birth  !o  a  large  mar-s  of  ingenious  nonsense  and  brilliant  guess-work,  there  has  not 
\\anli.-ig  among  them  abundance  of  sober  judgment  and  sound  sense  to  counteract 
It  mav  be  noticed,  however,  as  chaiacti  ristie  of  their  over  specu- 
lative intelleei,  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  bring  the  sway  of  theological  and  physical 
symbols  down  into  a  region  of  what  appears  to  be  plain  historical  fact;  so  that  Achilles 
becomes  a  water-god,  iVieus  a  mud-god,  and  the  whole  of  the  li,'<n/.  according  to  Forch- 
hammer,  a  poetical  giology  of  Thessaly  and  the  Troad  !  Going  to  the  opposite  extreme 
from  Kuhemerus,  they  have  denied  the  existence  even  of  deified  heroes:  all  the  heroes  of 
Greek  tradition,  according  to  Uschoid,  are  only  degraded  gods;  and  generally  in  German 
writers,  a  preference  of  transcendental  to  simple  and  obvious  explanations  of  myths  is 
noticeable.  Creu/er,  some  of  whose  views  had  been  anticipated  by  Blackwell,  in  Scot- 
land, is  especially  remarkable  for  the  high  ground  of  religious  and  philosophical  concep- 
tion on  which  he  ha-  placed  tl-c  interpretation  of  myths;  and  he  was  also  the  first  who 
directed  attention  to  the  oriental  clement  in  Greek  mythology — not,  indeed,  with  suffi- 
cient discrimination  in  many  cases,  but  to  the  great  enrichment  of  mythological  material, 
and  the  enlargement  of  philosophical  survey.  In  the  most  recent  times,  by  uniting  the 
excursive  method  of  Creu/er  with  the  correction  supplied  by  the  more  critical  method  of 
O.  Mttllcr  and  his  successors,  the  science  of  comparative  mythology  has  been  launched 
into  existence;  and  specially  the  comparison  of  .the  earliest  Greek  mythology  with  the 
sacred  legends  of  the  Hindus,  has  been  ably  advocated  by  Max  Mullet  in  the  Ofjoi'd 
A'.<*"//x  (1^.16).  In  France,  the  views  of  Euhemerus  were  propounded  by  Banier  (1739). 
I5y  the  British  scholars,  mythology  is  a  field  that  has  been  very  scantily  cultivated. 
Besides  those  already  named,  Payne  Knight.  Mackay,  Grote  in  the  first  volumes  of  his 
history,  and  Keightl'cy  are  the  only  names  of  any  note,  and  their  works  can  in  nowise 
compete  in  originality,  extent  of  research,  in  discriminating  criticism,  or  in  largeness  of 
view,  with  the  productions  of  the  German  school.  The  best  for  common  purposes  is 
htley;  the  most  original.  Payne  Knight.  Recently,  G.  W.  C'ox,  in  a  work  on  Aryan 
mythology,  has  pushed  ihc  sanscYitising  "tendencies  of  Max  M Tiller  to  an  extreme  which 
to  most  minds  seems  absurd.  On  the  special  mythologies  of  India,  TJome,  Greece,  etc., 
information  will  be  found  under  the  beads  of  t!ic  respective  countries  to  which  they 
belong.  The  more  important  mythological  personages  are  noticed  under  their  own 
name-;  see  BACCHUS,  JUPITER,  HERCULES,  etc. 

MYTILE'XE,  or  MITYLEXE,  CITY.     Sec  C.\r, .  o,  ante. 

MYTILE'NE,  or  MITYLENE,  ISLAND.     See  LESBOS,  ante. 

M  V TILI'D^E.     See  MUSSEL,  ante. 

MYXINE,  a  genus  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  synonomous  with  the  ffastro-bmnchxs  of 
Bloch,  of  which  the  inyxint  glutinosa  or  glutinous  hag  is  the  type.  See  HAG,  ante. 

MYZONTS.     See  MYXIKOIDS. 
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NTHE  fourteenth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet  is  one  of  the  nasal  liquids  of  the 
,     lingual  class.     See  LETTEHS.     Its  -Hebrew  (and  Phenician)  name,  Nvn-,  signified 
a  pm,  which  its  original  form  was  probably  meant  to  represent.     N  is  inter- 
chnirrc-ibie  with  I,  (q.v.)  and  M,  as  in  wHect,  wwmingle,  <w/fcr;  and  in  Ger.  bodni,  coin- 
d  witii  Kng.  button, .     In  Latin,  this  letter  had  a  faint,  uncertain  sound  at  the  end  of 
words  and  in  some  other  positions,  especially  before  s.     This  accounts  for  words  on 
Laving  lost  the  n  in  the  nominative  caw,  though  retaining  it  in  the  oblique  cases,  as 
A-///-.,  homini*;  and   for  Greek  names  like  P!ti!,n,   being  written  without  the  final  n  in 
Latin.     The  dull,  mnflled  pronunciation  of  n.  which  is  indicated  by  such  words  as  contttl, 
amento,  bein-r  frequently  spelled  ™.W.  r^-or,  tetfameto,  vras  the  first  sta»-e  of 
tiie  modern  French  nasal  «.     Before  a  guttural  letter,  n  naturallv  assumes  the  sound  of 

'i,'l.  as  bunk. 

N.\  HIS.  d.  192  B.C..  b.  Pparta;  usurped  the  throne  of  Laced.-rmon  on  the  death  of 
king  Machflnidas,  in  207.  He  put  to  death  the  son  of  the  late  king  Lycurirus,  and  by 
torture  exacted  large  sums  of  monev  from  the  rich.  He  was  Thus  able  to  raise 
a  considerable  army,  with  which  he  endeavored  to  capture  the  city  of  Messene.  Phil- 
o!>o?men.  the  commander  of  the  forces  of  Megalopolis,  repulsed  him.  but  the  next  year 
ISabis  gamed  the  advantage  over  the  Megalopolitans.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  design 
of  ><abis  to  restore  the  Spartan  hegemony  in  the  Peloponnesus,  but  in  195,  he  was  forced 
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to  make  peace  with  the  Romans,  whose  army  under  Flaminius  had  besieged  Sparta.  In 
1\)2,  being  at  war  with  the  Achaians,  lie  asked  aid  IVom  the  ^Etolians,  who  iurnished 
him  with  a  small  contingent,  really  for  the  purpose  «i  destroying  him;  and  their  general 
Alexamenes  speedily  assassinated  him. 

NAAS,  a  market  and  assize  t.  of  Kildare  co.,  Ireland,  20i  m.  s.w.  of  Dublin,  and, 
next  to  Athy.  tlie  largest  town  in  the  county.  The  population  in  1871  was  3.660.  The 
principal  street  is  about  half  a  mile  iu  length;  the  county  court-house  is  in  the  main 
i  treet.  Having  been  anciently  the  seat  of  the  kings  of  Leinster,  Naas  was  early  occu- 
pied by  the  English.  A  parliament  was  held  in  it  in  1419,  and  it  obtained  charters  suc- 
cessively from  Henry  V..  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  At  present,  Naas  is  a  place  of 
little  trade,  and  is  almost  entirely  without  manufactures.  It  leturued  two  members  to 
the  Irish  parliament,  but  was  disfranchised  at  the  Union.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  diocesan 
school,  and  of  three  national  schools,  one  of  which  is  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
convent.  A  newspaper,  printed  at  Maryborough,  is  also  published  here. 

XABLUS.     See  NABULUS,  ante. 

NABOB,  or  NABAB,  a  corruption  of  the  word  naval)  (deputy),  was  the  title  belonging 
to  the  administrators,  under  the  Mogul  empire,  of  the  separate  provinces  into  which 
the  district  of  a  .v/.W/^/r  (,q.v.)  was  divided.  The  title  was  continued  under  the  British 
rule,  but  it  gradually  came  to  be  applied  generally  to  natives  who  were  men  of  wealth 
and  consideration.  In  Europe,  and  especially  in  Britain,  it  is  applied  derisively  to  those 
•who,  having  made  great  fortunes  in  the  Indies,  return  to  their  native  country,  where 
they  live  in  oriental  splendor. 

NABONAS  SAR,  EKA  OF,  was  the  starting-point  of  Babylonian  chronology,  and  was 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria,  Berosus  and  others.  It  began  with  the  accession 
of  Xabonassar  to  the  throne — an  event  calculated  (from  certain  astronomical  phenomena 
recorded  by  Ptolemy)  to  have  taken  place  Feb.  26,  747  B.C. 

NABTJLUS ,  or  XABM'S'  (a  corruption  of  the  Gr.  Neapolw,  New  City,  the  name  given 
to  it  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian),  anciently  called  SHECHEM  or  SICHEN,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment (John  iv.  5),  SYCHAR;  is  a  t.  of  Palestine,  possessing,  it  is  said,  "the  only  beautiful 
Bite  from  Dan  to  Beershcba."  It  lies  between  mount  Ebal  and  mount  Gerizim,  on  the  s. 
-i  le  of  the  valley  of  Eid-Miiklma,  and  has  a  population  variously  estimated  at  from  8.000 
to  14,000  of  whom  about  500  are  Christians,  150  Samaritans,  and  50  Jews;  the  rest  are 
Mohammedans,  fierce,  turbulent,  and  fanatical.  The  houses  are  pretty  good,  but  the 
streets  (as  usual  in  the  East)  are  narrow,  gloomy,  and  filthy.  The  chief  productions  are 
Hoap,  cotton,  and  oil — the  soap  manufactories  are  large,  and  the  oil  is  considered  the  best 
in  Syria. — See  Porter's  Handbook  for  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  Stanley's  Palestine. 

NACIITIGAL,  GUSTAV,  b.  Germany,  1834;  studied  medicine,  which  he  practiced  in 
Algeria,  185JM53.  He  then  became  a  physician  in  the  military  service  of  the  bey  of 
Tunis,  who  soon  made  him  his  private  medical  adviser.  In  1869  he  started  for  Kuka, 
•joining  a  caravan  which  was  dispatched  to  carry  from  the  king  of  Prussia  to  the  sheikh 
of  Borndo,  some  gifts  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  various  German  explorers.  After 
a  journey  in  the  Tiboo  country,  he  set  out  for  Kuka.  where  he  arrived  in  187C.  He 
made  a  thorough  exploration  of  Bornoo,  from  which  he  went  on  several  exploring  expe- 
ditions. He  went  to  lake  Tchad,  and  collected  a  large  store  of  materials  in  regard  to  the 
geography  of  the  s.  districts  of  Sahara.  Making  his  way  to  Baghirmi,  he  followed  up 
the  Shai  "river  and  its  tributaries.  In  the  spring  of  1878.  he  set  out  for  Egypt,  going 
s.  of  lake  Tchad,  through  Waday  which  he  was  the  first  European  to  penetrate.  He 
visited  Abeshr,  the  capital  of  Waday,  passed  through  the  kingdom  of  Darfoor,  and 
arrived  at  Cairo,  Nov.,  1874.  An  account  of  his  explorations  is  given  in  his  Die  Tributa- 
ren  HeidenUlnder  liur/lu'rnii*,  published  in  1874 

NACOGDO  CUES,  a  co.  in  e.  Texas,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  Attoyac  river,  and  on  the 
/vw.  by  the  Angelina  river;  900  sq.m.:  pop.  '80,  11, 592-11, "511  American  birth,  3.040 
colored.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  hilly,  and  much  of  it  covered  with  a  thick 
growth  of  forests.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile',  and  particularly  adapted  to  raising  corn. 
and  cotton.  Other  productions  are  sweet  potatoes,  barley,  and  sorghum  molasses.  Co. 
seat,  Nacogdoches. 

NACRE.     See  MOTHER  OF  PEARL. 

NA'DAL,  BERMIARD  H.,  D.D.,  I/L.D.,  1812-70;  b.  Maryland:  admitted  as  a  preacher 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  by  the  old  Baltimore  conference  in  1835.  He  was 
the  pastor  of  15  churches  in  different  states  n.  and  south.  While  a  partoi'  he  was  a  dili- 
gent student,  and  when  stationed  at  Carlisle  in  1848  he  graduated  at  Dickenson  college, 
pursuing  his  studies  in  connection  with  his  pastoral  work.  He  also  taught  a  class  iti 
college.  In  1849  he  supplied  the  pulpit  of  an  Independent  church  in  Baltimore.  In 
1854-57  he  was  professor  in  the  Indiana  Asbury  university.  In  1857.  returning  to  the 
Baltimore  conference,  he  was  made  presiding  elder  of  the  Roanokc  district  in  Virginia. 
During  the  slavery  agitation  at  this  time  he  vigorously  defended  his  church  and  confer- 
ence. In  sermons  and  addresses  he  earnestly  espoused  and  aided  the  cause  of  the 
national  government  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  president 
Lincoln.  "  In  1869  he  became  professor  of  historical  theology  in  Drew  seminary  at  Madi- 


son.  X.  .T..  ;uiil  after  tlic  death  of  Dr.  MeClintock  was  acting  president,  but  was  soon 
removed  by  death,  lie  was  an  able  preacher,  a  vigorous  and  polished  writer,  and  con. 
Iriliutnl  largely  to  periodicals.  !!«•  was  one  of  llic  editors  of  the  Methodist,  of  whom  Dr. 
Crooks  said  that  "in  writing  he  was  almost  without  a  peer  in  the  American  Methodist 
rliurch."  lie  was  a  thorough  scholar  and  highly  esteemed  as  an  instructor. 

NADIR,  an  Arabic  word  signifying  that  point  in  the  heavens  which  is  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  zenith,  so  that  the  zenith,  nadir,  and  center  of  the  earth  are  in  one  straight 
line.  The  zenith  and  nadir  form  the  poles  of  the  horizon  (q.v.).  See  ZENITH. 

NADIR  SHAH,  of  Persia,  belonged  to  the  Afsha'-s,  a  Turkish  tribe,  and  was  born 
i, ear  Kclal,  in  the  center  of  Khora-sati,  Persia,  in  K5S.^.  When  17  years  old,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  I'sbcks,  but  escaped  after  four  years  of  captivity;  entered  the 
service  of  the  governor  of  Ivliorassan,  and  soon  obtained  high  promotion.  Having,  how- 
ever, been  degrad  'd  and  punished  for  some  real  or  supposed  offense,  he  betook  himself 
to  a  lawless  life,  and  for  several  years  was  the  daring  leader  of  a  band  of  3,000  robbers, 
who  levied  contributions  from  almost  the  whole  of  Khorassan.  An  opportunity 
having  occurred,  Xadir  seized  the  town  of  Kelat,  and  gradually  extended  his  territorial 
authority.  Persia  was  at  this  time  ruled  by  Melek  Asliraf,  an  Afghan  of  the  tribe  of 
Gliilji,  whose  grinding  tyranny  and  cruelty  produced  in  the  mind  of  every  Persian  a 
de-idly  hatred  of  the  very  name  Afghan,  which  exists  to  the  present  day.  Xadir  having 
av.i.ved  his  intention  or  expelling;  the  hated  race  from  the  country,  and  restoring  the 
Huffaveau  dynasty,  numbers  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  Meshed,  Herat,  and  all 
Knorassan  wen.'  speedily  reduced.  Ashraf,  signally  defeated  in  several  engagements, 
fled  before  the  avenger,  who,  with  a  celerity  only  equaled  by  its  thoroughness,  purged 
the  provinces  of  Irak,  Pars,  and  Kerman  of  even  the  semblance  of  Afgl-.a-.i  domination. 
The  assassination  of  Ashraf,  during  his  retreat,  terminated  the  war.  The  rightful  heir, 
Tamasp  then  ascended  the  throne,  and  Xadir  received  for  his  services  the  government 
of  ihe  provinces  of  Khorassan,  Mazanderan,  Seistan,  and  Kerman,  assuming  at  the  same. 
time  the  title  of  Taniasp-kuli  (tnu  slave  of  Tamasp),  the  title  of  khan  being  subsequently 
added.  He  was  scut  against  the  Turks  in  1731,  and  defeated  them  at  Hamadan,  regain- 
ing the  Armenian  provinces  which  had  been  seized  by  :  he  Turks  in  the  preceding  reimi; 
but  his  sovereign  having  in  his  absence  engaged  unsuccessfully  the  same  enemy,  Xadir 
caused  him  to  be  put  in  prison,  and  elevated  his  infant  son,  Abbas  III.,  to  the  throne  in 
17:;,;.  The  death  of  this  puppet,  in  1736,  opened  the  Avay  for  the  elevation  of  Nadir 
ir.mself,  who  was  crowned  as  Xadir  shah,  Feb.  26,  1736.  He  resumed  the  war  with 
the  Turks;  and  though  totally  defeated  in  the  first  two  battles  by  the  grand  vizier 
Asman,  turned  the  tide  of  fortune  in  the  subsequent  campaign,  and  granted  peace  to  the 
Turks  on  condition  of  receiving  Georgia.  He  also  conquered  Afghanistan,  and  drove 
lir-k  the  invading  Usbeks.  His  ambassador  to  the  Great  Mogul  having  been  murdered 
al-ing  with  his  suite  atJeialabad,  and  satisfaction  having  been  refused,  Nadir,  in  revenge, 
ravaged  the  Northwest  Provinces,  and  took  Delhi,  which  he  was,  by  the  insane  behavior  of 
the  inhabitants,  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  pillaging.  With  booty  to  the  amount  of 
£"30,000,000,  including  the  Koh-i-nur  (q.v.)  diamond,  he  returned  to"  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Indus.  He  next  reduced  Bokhara  and  Khaurezm,  restoring  to  Persia  her  limits  under 
the  golden  reign  of  the  Sa<san'nles.  From  this  period,  his  character  underwent  a  sud- 
den change;  he  was  formerly  open-hearted,  liberal,  and  tolerant;  he  now  became  sus- 
picious, avaricious,  and  tyrannical.  The  empire  groaned  under  his  extortions,  and  he 
was  finally  assassinated  on  June  20,  1747.  His  only  surviving  son  was  carried  to 
Constantinople,  and  thence  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  brought  up  as  a  Catholic  under  the 


N7E  VIUS,  Cx.  one  of  the  earl.est  Latin  poets,  was  born,  probably  in  Campania,  in 

the  rust  half  of  the  3d  c.  B.C.     In  his  youth,  he  served  in  the  first  Puiiic  war;  but  about 

i    year  23.)  u.<  ..  he  made  his  appearance  ft  Home  as  a  dramatic  writer.     Of  his  life,  we 

know  nttle;   but   of  his   character,  rather   more.     He  was  very  decidedly  attached  to 

the  plebeian  party;  and  in  his  plays,  satirized  and  lampooned  the  Roman  nobles  with  all 

the  virulence  and  indiscretion  of  a  hot-blooded  impetuous  Campanian— that  Gascon  of 

ancient  Italy!     His  rashness  ultimately  caused  his  banishment  to  Utica  in  Africa,  where 

lied,  204  or  202  B.C.     Besides  his  dramatic  writings,  comprising  both  tragedies  and 

comedies,  lie  wrote  an  epic  poem.  De  li,-n,,  l>,,nic<>.  in  the  old  Saturnian  meter      Of  the«o 

only  a  few  very  unimportant   fragments  are   extant,  which   may  be  found  in  Bofhe's 

wrum  Seenieontm  frogm»nta  (HHberatadt,  1824). 'or  Kiunmanrfs  collec- 

ion   of  the  Mine  (Jena.  1843),  enriched  bv  a  iife  of  Xa>vius,  and  an  cs-av  on  his  poetry. 

N'e  also  N-lla>s  /V/.x  ,/,'//„   R,,^,,,,  RopubKc  (Kdin    1863) 


tumor,  more  or  le>~  elevated  aboa-  the  surface  of  the  surroundin-  skin.     The  most  fre- 

ntuatioMs  of  tluse  vasenlar  n-.-vi  are  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of 

the  head;  but  :hey  may  occur  ebewnere.     The  popular  belief  is,  that  they  arc  caused  by 
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the  longing  of  the  mother  during  her  pregnancy  for  a  lobster,  or  strawberry,  or  raspberry, 
or  some  ether  red-colored  article  of  food,  and  that  the  '.i-iuence  of  her  mind  hai 
impressed  upon  the  fetus  a  more  or  less  vivid  image  of  the  thing  she  longed  for;  and 
hence  the  name  of  mother-spot.  Sometimes  these  tumors  vaste  away  spontaneously,  and 
give  no  trouble;  but  frequently  they  increase  rapidly,  invade  the  adjacent  tissues,  and 
ulcerate  or  slough,  and  thus  become  dangerous  to  life  by  hemorrhage.  When  these 
tumors  do  not  show  a  tendency  to  increase,  110  treatment  is  necessary.  When  they  are 
obviously  increasing  in  size,  the  continual  application  of  cold  (by  means  of  freezing  mix- 
ture*), \\itli  moderately  firm  pressure,  is  sometimes  of  service;  but  a  more  certain 
method  ffe  to  employ  means  to  produce  such  an  amount  of  inflammation  as  to  obliterate 
the  vessels;  for  this  purpose,  the  seton.  the  application  of  nitric  acid,  and  vaccination  of 
the  tnmor,  have  been  successfully  applied.  The  injection  of  strong  astringents,  with 
the  view  of  coagulating  the  blood,  has  sometimes  effected  a  cure.  If  all  these  mean* 
fail,  extirpation,  either  with  the  ligature  or  knife,  must  be  resorted  to;  the  ligature  being 
regarded  as  the  safest  a  ad  best  method.  For  the  various  methods  of  applying  the  liga- 
ture, the  reader  is  referred  to  any  standard  work  on  operative  surgery.  If  the  tumor  is 
in  an  inaccessible  spot,  as  in  fhe  orbit  of  the  eye,  and  is  increasing  rapidly,  the  only 
course  is  to  tie  the  large  vascular  trunk  supplying  it.  The  common  carotid" artery  has 
iu  several  instances  been  tied  with  success  for  vascular  mevus  in  the  orbit. 

JTA'FELS,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  In  the  canton  of  Glarus,  and  5  m.  n.  of  the  town 
of  that  name,  in  a  deep  valley,  is  one  of  tiie  most  famous  battle-fields  in  the  country. 
Pop.  '70,  2,490.  Here,  in  1388,  1500  men  of  Glarus,  under  Matthias  am  Buhl,  over- 
threw an  Austrian  force  of  from  6,000  to  8,000  men.  The  event  is  still  celebrated  yearly. 

NATTIA,  LAGO,  a  curious  small  lake  in  Sicily,  about  two  miles  from  Mineo,  in 
Catania.  It  is  situated  in  a  plain,  amidst  craggy  hills,  and  is  of  a  circular  form,  com- 
monly sixty  or  seventy  yards  in  diameter,  and  about  fifteen  feet  deep,  but  in  dry  weather 
shrinking  to  a  Tiiuch  smaller  size,  and  being  occasionally  altogether  dried  up.  In  the 
midst  of  it  are  three  small  craters,  two  of  which  perpetually  send  up  water  in  jets  to  the 
height  of  two  or  three  feet;  the  third  is  more  intermittent.  The  water  is  greenish,  or 
turbid,  and  has  an  odor  of  bitumen.  The  whole  lake  resembles  a  boiling  caldron,  from 

(the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  rushing  upwards  with  great  force.  The  atmosphere  is 
consequently  fatal  to  birds  attempting  to  fly  across  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  to  small 
animals  which  approach  it  to  satisfy  their  thirst;  and  an  approach  to  it  is  attended  with 
headache  and  other  painful  circumstances  to  man  himself.  The  ancients  regarded  these 
phenomena  with  great  dread.  They  supposed  that  Pluto,  when  carrying  off  Proserpine, 
drove  his  fiery  steeds  through  this  lake,  ere  his  des  -:jat  to  the  lower  regions.  A  temple 
was  erected  here  to  the  gods  of  the  two  craters,  the  Dii  Palici,  who  were  supposed  to  be 
twin  sous  of  Jupiter  by  the  nymph  Thalia.  Pilgrims  flocked  to  this  shrine;  and  it 
afforded  an  inviolable  asylum  to  slaves  who  had  fled  from  their  masters.  An  oath  by  the 
Dii  Palici  was  never  broken  by  the  master,  who  found  himself  compelled  here  to  come 
to  terms  with  his  runaway  slave.  No  remains  of  the  temple  of  the  Dii  Palici  are  left, 
although  it  is  described  as  having  been  magnificent. 

NAGA  is,  in  Hindu  Mythology,  the  name  of  deified  serpents,  which  are  represented 
as  the  sons  of  the  Muni  Kas'yapa  and  his  wife  Kadru,  whence  they  are  also  called  Kad- 
ravtyas.  Their  king  is  S 'e.-ha,  the  sacred  serpent  of  Vislm  u. 

NAGAPATA  M,  a  seaport  of  British  India,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  in  the  province 
of  Tanjur,  15  m.  south  of  Karikal.  It  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1660,  but  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  in  1781.  Its  site  is  an  open  sandy  plain,  elevated  only  three  or 
four  feet  abova  sea  level.  The  port  is  visited  by  small  vessels,  and  carries  on  some  trade 
with  Ceylon.  Pop.  at  the  census  of  1871,  48,525. 

NAGARJUNA,  or  XAGASKXA,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Buddhistic 
teachers  or  patriarchs — the  thirteenth — who.  according  to  some,  lived  about  400  years, 
according  to  others,  about  500  years,  after  the  death  of  the  Buddha  S'akyamuni  (i.  e., 
143  or  48  B.C.).  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Madhyamika  school,  and  his  principal  disci- 
Mies  weve  Aryadeva  and  Budhapalita.  According  to  the  tradition  of  the  Buddhas,  he 
was  born  in  the  south  of  India,  in  a  Brahmanical  family.  Even  as  a  child,  he  studied 
all  the  four  Vedas;  later,  he  traveled  through  various  countries,  and  became  proficient 
in  astronomy,  geography,  and  magical  arts.  By  means  of  the  last,  he  had  several 
amorous  adventures,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  three  companions  of  his,  but  in  his 
own  repentance,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Buddhist  mendicant,  in  his  conversion  to 
Buddhism.  Many  miracles  are,  of  course,  attributed  to  his  career  as  propagator  of  this 
doctrine,  especially  in  the  south  of  India,  and  his  life  is  said  to  have  lasted  300  years. — 
See  E.  Burnouf,  Introduction  a  TUi^oire  dn  TSudrlhiKme  Tiidfen  (Paris.  1844);  Spence 
Hardy,  A  Manual  of  Bud'H/i.-///  (Lond  1853):  "W.  Wassiljew,  Der  Buddhismw,  seine 
Daymen,  Geschichte  tind  Litcrat  tr  (St.  Petersburg,  1860). 

NAuASA'KI,  or  XAXGASIKI,  a  city  and  port  of  Japan,  opened  to  foreign  commerce 
by  the  treaty  of  1858,  on  July  1.  18c9,  is  situated  in  32°  44  n.  lat..  and  129D  51'  e.  long  , 
or  the  western  side  of  a  peninsula  in  the  n.  w.  of  the  island  of  Kiusiu.  Previously  to 
1859,  it  was  the  only  port  in  Japan  open  to  foreigners.  The  harbor,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world,  is  about  six  miles  in  width,  and  three  or  four  in  length  T» 


Kalium. 

n  person  inside,  it  appears  completely  l»-f  -locked,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  hills  of  abort 
!.")()()  ft.  in  height.  These  arc  broken  ini-  long  ridges  and  deep  valleys;  while  the  more 
fertile  spots  arc  terraced  and  under  cu!t:\;.uon.  The  town  of  Nagasaki,  which  is  ahoi.t 
a  mile  in  length,  ami  lhrec-<|iiartc  rs  of  a  i.nle  in  width,  lies  on  the  n.  side  of  the  bay;  its 

Eop.  is  estimated  at  70,000.  The  street;  in  general  are  clean  and  well-paved,  hut  the 
ouses  are  not  particularly  go<  id.  <  \c;-j,t  \\\<><i-  possessed  by  courtesans,  and  known  a^ 
"tea-houses."  On  the  hills  behind  ill  •  town  are  various  temples,  those  dedicated  to 
"  Sinto."  or  the  worship  of  the  sun  g'ltM.'ss,  which  is  the  old  national  religion  of  Japan, 
and  those  in  which  the  Buddhist  i  'Vjiship.  imported  from  China,  is  followed.  The 
fnreiiTii  settlement  lies  to  the  s.  of  t'/e  native  town,  the,  British,  French,  Gemrin,  Prus. 
sian,  and  Portuguese  consulates  occupying  the  hilly  ground  back  from  the  bay.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  buy,  tin:  J-.p-.n.--;'  have  a  steam-factory,  under  the  direction  ot' 
Dutch  dilieers,  and  close  by  \j  Vn<;  Knssian  settlement.  The  dirnate  of  Nagasaki  is 
genial  but  variable.  The  trp.de  of  .Nagasaki  is  inferior  to  that  of  Kanagawa.  Sa-wecd, 
salt-fish,  and  other  article?  a-e  ••xported  to  China.  The  exports  to  Europe  are  mainly 
tea,  tobacco,  coal,  ginseng  vegetable  wax,  and  copper.  The  ehief  imports  are  cott<  r 
piece-iroods.  \voolc;i  I'^IH'.S,  "(iigar,  oils.  The  total  value  of  imports  in  1875  amounted  to 
$1,617,000,  i'.nd  of  *lie  <;xpo"ls  to  close  on  $2.000.000.  The  import  trade  suffers  from 
the  absence  of  wealthy  native  merchants  and  of  banking  facilities.  In  1879  the  great 
new  dock  <  i  Nagasaki,  tae  largest  in  Japan,  was  in  use.  It  is  460  ft.  long  by  88  broad, 
and  28  deep,  ana  ib  expected  to  promote  trade. 

NA  GEITLTJE,  the  provincial  name  foi  a  bed  of  conglomerate  belonging  to  tin 
Mollasse  (<|.  v.),  which  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  strata  in  the  central  region  ol 
Switz'.v'and,  Dctween  the  Alps  and  the  Jura.  It  is  said  to  attain  the  enormous  thickness 
of  6,  (XX)  and  8,000  ft.  in  the  Hhigi  near  Lucerne,  and  in  the  bpeei  near  AYesen. 

NAGKESTTR,  the  name  under  which  the  blossoms  of  the  Mest-a  fcrrea  are  sold  in  the 

of  India.     See 


NAGO'YA,  a  city  in  Japan,  in  the  province  of  Owari,  a  few  miles  n.  of  the  head  of 
Owari  bay,  -the  seat  of  the  Aichi  ken,  or  prefecture,  pop.  150,000.  The  city  is  regularly 
^aid  out,  and  the  castle,  built  in  1610,  is  one  of  the  finest  among  the  feudal  stronghold's 
etill  standing  intact.  Two  of  its  towers  were  long  ornamented  by  huge  images  of 
rampant  fish  made  of  copper,  covered  with  plates  of  solid  gold.  The  great  high  road 
called  the  Tokgido,  passes  through  the  city,  which  has  a  bustling  trade  carried  on  A'iti 
pack-horses  and  long  narrow  carts.  Junks  and  steamers  enter  and  clear  at  oVliya,  the  sea 
port,  a  few  miles  southward.  In  the  numerous  factories  in  the  city,  porcelain,  faience, 
cloison-ware.  fans,  carvings,  and  lacque  work,  are  made  chiefly  for  export.  The  art  ot 
enameling  on  porcelain  in  cloisons  of  metal  threads  originated  here  in  1872. 

NAGPUR  ,  an  extensive  inland  province  of  British  India,  is  under  the  ehief  com. 
missionerof  the  Central  Provinces.  Its  area  is  22,343  sq.  in.,  and  its  pop.  in  1872  wa»> 
2,280,081;  but  this  designation  has  been  used  to  include  a  much  greater  area.  The  n 
part  of  the  province  is  mountainous  in  character,  being  traversed  by  spurs  of  the  grea4, 
Yindhya  range;  the  general  slope  of  the  surface  is  from  n.  w.  to  s.  e,  and  the  bay  or 
Bengal  receives  the  drainage  of  the  country  chiefly  through  the  rivers  Mahandi  and 
'Wain.  Ganga—  the  latter  a  tributary  of  the  Godu  vari.  The  climate  is  rot  healthy,  and  is 
especially  insalubrious  in  the  extensive  tracts  of  low  marshy  land  which  abound  in  the 
province.  The  Gonds  (see  INDIA),  supposed  to  be  the  aborigines,  are  the  most  remarka, 
Me  class  of  the  inhabitants.  They  rear  fowls,  swine,  and  buffaloes;  but  their  country, 
forming  the  sooth-eastern  tracts—  about  one-third  of  the  whoh  —  is  <•<  vcred  w'th  a  dense 
jungle,  swarming  with  tigers.  In  the  more  favored  districts,  where  the  inhabitants  ait- 
more  industrious,  rice,  maize,  oil,  and  other  seeds,  and  vegetables  are  extensively  culti- 
vated. The  rajahs  of  Nagpur,  sometimes  called  the  rajahs  of  Berar.  ruled  over  a  state 
formed  out  of  a  part  of  the  great  Mahratta  kingdom.  The  dynasty,  however,  died  out 
in  1853.  and  the  territory  came  into  possession  of  the  British.  The  province  has  five 
iii\  isions  —  cap..  Nagpur. 

NAGPUR',  a  city  of  British  India,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  ?ame  nnnif,  and  situ- 
ated near  its  n.  w.  extremity,  in  an  unhealthy  swampy  hollow,  430  m.  in  a  direct  line  e. 
n.  e.  of  Bombay.  Inclusive  of  its  extensive  suburbs,  it  is  seven  m.  in  circumference 
It  contains  no  important  edifices.  The  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  thatched 
mud-tents.  Interspersed  with  trees,  which  prevent  the  circulation  of  air,  and  secrete 
moisture,  thus  rendering  the  town  unnecessarily  unhealthy  The  mean  temperature  of 
Nagptir  fe  estimated  at  about  W  F.  Cotton  cloths,  coarse  and  fine  runt/os,  turbans, 
filks,  brocades,  blankets,  woolens,  tent-cloths,  and  articles  in  copper  ami  brass  are  maiui- 
factimd  He,,.,  on  Nov.  2fi  and  27,  1817.  a  small  British  force  of  1350  men,  commanded 
by  col  Scott  defeated  M  native  arn:y  of  18,000  men.  '  Pop.  '72,  84,441 

KAG'S  HEAD  CONSECRATION.     This  story,  which  was  first  circulated  by  the  Roman 

Catholic*  forty  year*  after  the  event,  with  rer-pect  to  archbishop  Parker's  consecration, 

to  the  following  effect.     On   the   passing  of  the  first  Act  of  Uniformity  in  the  first 

"f  queen    Elizabeth,  fourteen   bishops   vacated  their  sees,    .-aid  all  the  other  sees 

excepting  that  ofLtend»ft  IK-HUT  vacant,  then-  was  Mfh'culiy  in  maintaining  the  hitherto 

unbroken  succession  of  bish  >ps  from  apostolical  times.     Kitchin  of  Llandafl  refused  to 
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officiate  at  Parker's  consecration,  and  consequently  the  Protestant  divines  procured  the 
h.  lp  of  Scory,  a  deprived  bishop  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  all  having  met  at  the 
Nag's  IL-ad  taveru  in  Che-upside,  they  knelt  before  Scory,  who  laid  a  Bible  on  their 
heads  or  shoulders,  saying:  "  Take  thou  authority  to  preach  the  word  of  God  sincerely;" 
and  they  rose  up  bishops  of  the  new  church  ot  England  !  The  story  is  discredited  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  historian  Lingard,  and  is  carefully  refuted  by  Strype  in  his  life  of 
Parker.  The  facts  of  the  case  are,  that  the  election  took  place  in  the  chapter-house  at 
Canterbury,  the  confirmation  at  St.  Mury-le-Bow's  church  in  Cheapside,  and  the  conse- 
cration in  the  chapel  of  Lambeth  palace.  Scory,  then  elected  to  the  see  of  Hereford; 
Barlow,  formerly  bishop  of  Wells,  then  elected  to  Chichcster;  Coverdale,  formerly  of 
Exeter,  and  never  reappoinled  to  any  see;  and  Hodgkiu,  suffragan  of  Hereford,  officiated 
at  the  consecration.  The  Nag's  Head  story  probably  arose  from  the  company  having 
possibly  gone  from  Bow  church,  after  the  confirmation,  to  take  a  dinner  together  at  the 
tavern  hard  by,  according  to  the  prevailing  custom.  The  due  succession  of  bishops  in. 
the  English  church  has  never  been  broken. 

NAGY,  a  Hungarian  word,  meaning  ''great."  It  is  prefixed  to  the  names  of  many 
towns  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  In  the  present  work,  many  of  the  towns  that 
take  this  prefix  are  given  under  the  name  that  comes  aiter  it. 

NAGY  ENYE  D,  a  small  town  of  Transylvania,  on  the  Maros,  17  m.  n.  n.  e.  of  Karls- 
burg.  It  contains  a  famous  Calvinistic  college.  Pop.  '69,  5,779. 

NA  GY  KARO  LY  (i.  e.,  Great  Karply),  a  town  of  Hungary,  capital  of  the  county 
Sxathmar,  31  m.  e.  n.  e.  from  Debrecziu,  on  a  small  feeder  of  the  Theiss.  It  has  several 
important  annual  fairs,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Pop.  '69,  12,754. 

NAGY  KOROS.     See  KOROS,  ante. 

NAGY— SZEBEN.     See  HERMAXXSTADT,  ante. 

NAGY— YAK  AD.     See  GROSSWARDEIX,  ante. 

NAIIANT,  a  t.  in  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  situated  on  apeninsula  which  extends  into  Massa- 
chusetts bay  from  the  township  of  Lynn,  9  m.  s.  of  Salem,  and  14  m.  n:  e.  from  Boston. 
It  is  divided  into  Great  Xahant,  Little  Nahant,  and  Bass  Neck.  An  isthmus  leading 
from  the  main  land  to  little  Nahant  is  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and  very  narrow.  Then 
comes  a  beach  90  rods  long  connecting  Great  Nahant,  which  contains  463  acres  of  land. 
In  many  places  the  shores  are  lined  with  rocks,  rising  20  or  60  ft.  above  the  tide,  and  the 
beaches  are  very  hard  and  smooth.  It  has  been  a  popular  resort  for  citizens  of  Boston 
and  vicinity  for  30  or  40  years,  and  here  and  there  along  the  peninsula  are  many  hand- 
some cottages,  among  which  are  those  of  Longfellow,  the  poet,  and  the  late  prof. 
i/.  There  are  also  in  the  town  three  small  hotels,  two  churches,  and  two  schools. 
Pop.  (1870)  4T.3. 

NA  HUM,  one  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  was  a  native  either  of  Elkosh,  in  Galilee, 
or  the  son  of  a  man  named  Elkosh.  The  identification  of  his  birthplace  with  Capernaum 
(Nahum's  village)  or  a  place  called  Elkosh,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tigris,  not  far  from 
Nineveh,  is  the  result  of  vague  speculation.  He  was  probably  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah, 
and  flourished  about  713-711  B.C.  The  burden  of  his  "vision"  (in  chap.  3)  is  the, 
destruction  of  Nineveh  and  the  downfall  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom.  His  style  is  full  of 
animation,  fancy,  and  originality,  and  at  the  same  time  clear  and  rounded.  His  lan- 
guage throughout  is  classical,  and  in  the  purest  Hebrew,  belonging  to  the  second  half  of 
HezL'kiah's  reisrn,  or  to  the  time  immediately  following  the  defeat  of  Sennacherib  before 
Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xix,  35,  etc.).  A  commentary  on  Nahum,  with  special  reference  to 
the  Assvriau  monuments  lately  discovered,  has  been  written  by  ().  Strauss  (Berlin, 
1858). 

NAIIOT,  BOOK  OF  (anff).  has  an  undoubted  place  in  the  canon  of  Jewish  scrip- 
ture. The  precise  time  at  which  it  was  written  has  not  been  determined,  notwithstand- 
ing the  diligent  investigation  of  the  question  fliat  many  writers  have  made.  Resem- 
blances are  pointed  out  between  it  and  other  prophecies,  the  most  striking  being  ii.,  10, 
compared  with  Joel  ii.,  6;  and  i.,  15,  almost  identical  with  Isaiah  lii.,  7.  While  these 
passages  show  quotation,  they  do  not  decide  priority.  An  indication  of  time  is  furnished 
by  reference's  which  Nahum  makes  to  the  subjection  of  the  Jews  to  the  king  of  Nineveh, 
from  whom  the. Lord  would  soon  deliver  them.  "Now  will  I  break  his  yoke  from  off 
thee,  and  will  burst  thy  bonds  in  sunder."  This  prediction  applies  well  to  SeunacheribV 
signal  destruction  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  is  thought  to  indicate  that  Nahum  wa* 
contemporary  with  Isaiah  and  Micah. 

The  prophecy  is  called  the  burden  of  Nineveh,  the  appointed  destruction  of  which, 
with  the  resulting  consolation  to  Judah.  is  the  one  subject  treated  of.  Chapter  i.  con- 
I  -.ins  a  sublime  description  of  the  majesty,  retributive  justice,  power  and  goodness  of 
God  in  his  government  overmen;  denounces  the  violence  of  wicked  men  against  his 
people  as  transgression  against  himself:  declares  his  purpose  speedily  to  break  the  yoke 
of  the  oppressors,  and  exhibits  the  messenger  of  glad  tidings  going  forlh  to  summon  the 
Jews  back  to  the  temple  and  their  homes."  Chapter  ii.  foretells  with  the  p;.rtirul:;ri1y  of 
history  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  announcing  the  invaders  hold  approach  calling  upon 
the  Assyrians  to  put  forth  their  utmost  strength  against  him;  describing  tlie  bloody 
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<hiclds  nf  his  warriors,  their  sr.Vndid  attire,  their  chariots,  flashing  like  lightning  through 
UK-  streets;  their  warriors  breaking  ranks  in  their  ha.--te  to  reach  liie  \\ull,  the  oi.-,-nii!g 
,.i  the  river  gates,  the  undermining  01  the  palaces,  the  flight  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
reduction  oi  ilie  city  to  an  cmptv  d'.-scrt.  Chapter  iii.  arraigns  Nineveh  as  a  cily  of 
lilo'idund  abominable,  crime,  because  of  which  the  Lord  of  hosts  would  heap  ruin  and 
desolation  upon  it;  culling  on  ii  to  read  its  own  doom  in  the  fate  of  No-Amon,  the 
Th«-bc.;  of  M  rul-r  hisiory; "declaring  that  its  drunkemi  >ss  wo;dd  be  the  occasion  of  its 
r.an.  iu;;t  iis  Strongholds  would  yield  us  easily  as  ripe  figs  fall  when  the  tree  is  shaken, 
thai  its  warriors  would  be  cowards,  that  its  gates  would  be  set  open,  and  all  obstructions 
to  the  uiUuncc  o!'  the  invudi-rs  burned  down;  and  that  its  multitude  of  rich  merchants 
antlr.ro wind  warriors  would  be  like  the  locusts  that  darken  the  land  one  day,  but  flee 
!i\vav  tin-  next.  s,>  that  the  very  place,  where  they  hud  been  is  not  known.  The  particu- 
lars of  (he  prophecy  have  been  definitely  tultillcd  1.  As  to  the  last  specified,  "Their 
place  is  not  known  where  they  were."  Ail  books  written  more  than  40  years  ago,  that 
refer  to  Nineveh,  speak  of  its  exact  locution  as  unknown.  Murray's  EncydopaMa  of 
Geography,  the  American  edition  of  which  was  published  iu  1840— the  year  in  which 
Layard  first  saw  the  mounds  that  he  afterwards  explored— gives  what  was  then  the  gen- 
era"! belief  of  the  civilized  world:  "The  village  of  N'uniu  on  the  Tigris  appears  to  occupy 
11  part  of  the  vu-4  circuit  of  ancient  Nineveh.  The  only  monuments  are  mounds  of 
earth,  similar  to  those  of  Babyli  u,  but  not  nearly  so  lofty  or  so  perfect.'  A  rampart  may 
still  be  iruccd  some  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  with  a  fosse  and  covered  with 
grass."  In  the  most  ancient  historians  there  is  great  confusion,  and  even  contradiction. 
Herodotus,  "the  father  of  history,"  in  one  place  says  it  was  on  the  Euphrates,  and  in 
another,  on  the  Tigris.  The  Romans  contended  with  the  Persians  on  its  site,  from 
•which  oven  ruins  hud  in  a  great  degree  disappeared;  in  330  u.c.  Alexander  fought  his 
last  decisive  buttle  with  Darius  on  the  same  plain,  without  knowing  that  it  hud  been  u 
renowned  scut,  of  grandeur  and  power;  and  more  than  u  century  earlier  still  Xenophou 
and  the  Greeks  passed  there  the  ruins  of  large  deserted  cities,  which,  he  says,  hud  in 
ancient  times  been  inhabited  by  the  Modes.  2.  Nahum  prophesied  I  hat  the  city  should 
be  plundered  of  all  its  treasures.-  When  the  Arab  workmen  were  cutting  open  ihe 
mounds  under  Luyurd's  direction,  they  searched  eagerly  for  the  treasures  which  they 
believed  had  been  bidden  there,  and  which  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  other  ancient 
cities.  But  they  found  only  a  few  fragments  of  gilding,  \\  hich  had  fallen  from  some  of 
the  inscriptions;  the  explorers  uncovered  it  just  as  the  conqueror  had  left  it.  3.  Nahum 
predicted  that  easy  access  would  be  obtained  by  the  invaders  to  some  portions  of  the 
city,  but  that  wherever  the  inhabitants  should  resort  to  their  strongholds,  these  should 
be  subjected  to  the  flames.  And  from  the  monuments  it  plainly  appears  that  while  some 
portions  of  the  city  wer  •  destroyed  by  fire,  other  portions  escaped  the  flames.  The  n.w. 
palace  at  Nimroud  had  not  been  burned,  but  in  the  s.w.  corner  many  of  the  alabaster 
slabs,  having  been  reduced  to  lime  by  subjection  to  intense  heat,  fell  to  pieces  as  soon  as 
they  were  uncovered.  In  many  parts  great  accumulations  of  charcoal  were  found. 
Some  of  the  large  sculptures  were  cracked  into  a  thousand  pieces.  When  the  ruins  of 
Sennacherib's  imposing  palace  were  discovered,  it  was  perceived  that  a  great  lire  had 
raged  through  it,  turning  the  sculptured  paneling  into  lime,  and  reducing  the  edifice  to 
n  neap  of  ashes  and  rubbish. 

IIA'IA.    Sec  ASP  and  COBRA. 

NAIADES,  NAIABA  CEJE,  or  POTAME(E,  a  natural  order  of  endogenous  plants,  divi- 
ded by  some  botanists  into  several  orders  (jtincarjinece,  zoster  acej>,  etc.),  containing  in  all 
not  quite  100  known  species,  all  aquatic  plants,  some  of  them  inhabiting  the  ocean,  some 
found  in  lakes  and  ponds,  some  in  streams.  They  are  all  of  very  cellular  structure;  the 
leaves  have  parallel  veins,  and  the  flowers  are  inconspicuous.  To  this  order  belongs  the 
pondweed  (potamogeton),  of  which  a  number  of  species  abound  in  the  still  waters  of 
Britain,  and  of  which  some  are  found  as  far  n.  as  Iceland.  To  this  order  also  belongs 
the  GKASSWRACK  (q.v.)  of  our  shores,  used  for  stuffing  mattresses.  The  lattice-lei'f 
(q.v.)  of  Madagascar  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  species,  and  one  of  the  few  which 
attract  notice  as  in  any  way  beautiful. 

NAIADS,  in  Grecian  mythology,  the  nymphs  of  fresh-water  lakes,  rivers,  and  foun- 
tains. Th.-y  were  believed  to  possess  the  power  of  inspiration ;  hence,  soothsayers  and 
others  are  sometimes  called  nympkolffptoi  (seized  by  the  nymph).  They  were  represented 
ns  half-clothed  maidens,  and  not  unfrequently  as  companions  of  Pan,  of  Hercules,  the 
pan-on  of  warm  springs,  or  of  the  Silcni  and  the -Satyrs,  in  whose  jovial  dances  they 
join. 

NA'IANT,  or  NA  TANT  (Lat.  tintare,  to  swim),  a  heraldic  term  applied  to  a  fish  when 
borne  horizontally  across  the  shield  in  a  swimming  position. 

NAIGTJE,  or  NAIK,  a  native  subaltern  officer  union?  Indian  and  Anglo- Asiatic  troops, 
<vhose  functions  are  somewhat  analogous  to  those  performed  among  European  troops  by 
(he  drill  sergeant. 

NAILS  are  flattened,  clastic,  horny  plates,  which  are  placed  as  protective  coverings 
on  the  d<i'.s:il  surface  of  the  terminal  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  Each  nail  con- 
sists via.  root,  or  part  concealed  within  a  fold  of  the  sl^iu;  a  body,  or  exposed  part 
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attached  to  the  surface  of  the  skin:  and  a  free  anierior  extremity  called  the  edge.  The 
skin  below  the  root  and  body  of  the  nail  is  termed  the  m<i:ru;  "from  its  being  the  part 
from  which  the  nail  is  produced.  This  is  thick,  and  covered  wi'.h  highly  vascular 
papilla-,  and  its  color  is  seen  through  the  transparent  homy  tissue.  Near"  tile  root  the 
papilla-  are  smaller  and  less  vascular;  hence  the  portion  of  uaii  corresponding  to  this 
part  is  of  a  whiter  color;  from  its  form,  this  portion  is  termed  the  lumtta.  It  is  by  the 
SUCL<»;\<>  growth  of  new  cells  at  the  root  and  under  the  body  of  the  nail  that  it  advances 
for\vaids,  and  maintains  a  due  thickness,  whil.-a  at  the  same  time  its  growth  in  a  proper 
direction  is  insured.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  nails  is  given  iii'lhe  article  HORNY 
TISSUES,  to  which  class  of  structures  they  belong.  According  to  the  observation  of 
Beau,  the  finger-nails  grow  at  the  rate  of  about  two-fifths  of  a  Liie  in  a  week,  while  the 
toe-nails  only  grow  v.iih  about  one-fourth  of  that  rapidity.  When  a  nail  has  been 
removed  by  violence,  or  has  been  thrown  off  in  consequence 'of  the  formation  of  matter 
(pus)  beneath  it,  a  new  nail  is  speedily  formed,  provided  the  matrix  has  uol  been  seri- 
ously injured. 

There  is  a  very  common  and  troublesome  affection  popularly  known  as  ingrowing  nail. 
Its  most  usual  scat  is  by  the  side  of  the  great  toe.  It  does  not  in  reality  arise  from  any 
alteration  of  the  nail,  but  from  the  adjacent  soft  parts  being  constantly  pressed  bv  the 
use  of  tight  siloes  ;:gainst  its  edge.  These  parts  become  swollen  and  inflamed;  suppura- 
tion ensues,  and  an  intensely  sensitive  ulcer  is  formed,  in  which  the  nail  is  embedded. 
Surgical  advice  should  at  once  be  resorted  to  in  these  cases,  as  there  is  no  probability 
that  the  ulcer  will  heal  spontaneously,  especially  if  the  patient  continus  to  move  about, 
and  thus  keep  up  irritation.  In  obstinate  cases,  it  is  not  unfrtqueutly  necessary  to 
remove  a  portion  of  the  uaii,  aa  operation  attended  with  much  pain,  although  quickly 
performed. 

NAILS,  pointed  pieces  of  metal,  usually  with  flattened  or  rounded  heads,  used  for 
driving  into  wood-work,  for  the  purpose  of  ho'.Jing  the  pieces  together.  A  variety,  in 
which  the  head  is  very  large,  and  the  spike  portion  small,  used  by  shoemakers  for" pro- 
tecting the  soles  of  boots  and  shoes  from  wear,  is  called  the  hob-nail;  another,  which  is 
made  by  cutting  thin  plate-iron  into  thin  pointed  pieces  of  various  lengths,  is  called 
br<t<'lx;  these  sometimes  are  without  heads,  but  are  usually  made  with  a  Blight  projection 
by  way  of  a  head.  When  made  small,  with  flat  heads,  for  attaching  cloth  or  hangings 
in  upholstery-work,  they  are  called  lacks;  and  when  very  large  for  heavy  carpentry, 
tpikes. 

2i~iiit->t/fr7.-i'/iff. — Formerly,  all  nails  were  hand-made,  by  forging  on  an  anvil;  and  in 
Britain  and  the  north  of  Europe  vast  quantities  are  still  made  in  this  manner,  being  pre- 
ferable, for  many  kinds  of  carpenters'  work,  to  those  made  by  machinery.  In  France, 
the  greater  part  of  the  nails  used  for  light  earpentery-work  are  made  of  soft  iron  wire, 
pointed  with  the  hammer;  and  iu  order  to  head  them  they  are  pinched  in  a  toothed  vice, 
which  leaves  the  portion  for  the  head  projecting,  and  makes  below  it  three  or  four 
grooves  in  the  nail,  which  increase  its  hold  on  the  wood  when  driven  home.  The  head 
is  b  aten  into  a  counter-sinking  0:1  the  vice,  which  regulates  the  size. 

The  iron  used  for  hand  nail-making  in  Britain  is  sold  in  bundles,  and  is  called  nail- 
rml.*;  it  is  either  prepared  by  roiling  the  malleable  iron  into  rods  or  small  bars  of  the 
required  thickness — which  process  is  only  employed  for  very  fine  qualities — or  by  cut- 
ting plate-iron  into  strips  by  means  of  rolling-shears;  these  shears  consist  of  two  power- 
ful revolving  shafts,  upon  which  are  fixed  discs  of  hard  steel  with  squared  edges.  The 
discs  of  one  -haft  alternate  with  those  of  the  other;  they  are  of  the  thickness  of  the  plate 
to  be  cut,  and  the  shafts  are  so  placed  that  a  small  portion  of  one  set  of  the  discs  are 
inserted  between  those  of  the  other  set.  When  the  shafts  are  revolving  a  plate  of  iron 
is  pressed  between  the  discs';  and  it  is  forcibly  drawn  through,  the  steel  discs  cutting  the 
plates  into  strips  with  great  rapidity.  The  quantity  produced  in  this  way  is  enormous, 
some  mills  turning  out  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  per  hour  of  rail-rods. 

Several  inventions,  in  which  America  took  the  lead,  have  been  introduced,  ami  are 
successfully  worked,  for  making  nails  direct  from  plate-iron,  either  by  cutting  them  out 
cold  or  hot;  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  nails  in  use  are  made  in  this  way.  Nail- 
making  by  machinery  was  originated  in  Massachusetts  in  1810. 

XAILS  (fintc).  The  whole  enormous  industry  of  nail-making  in  this  country,  except  for 
wall-n.-iils  and  shoe-nails,  which  are  cast,  and  sprigs,  headless  brads,  etc.,  which  are  cut 
out  of  the  plate,  involves  various  machines  for  cutting  and  heading.  Nearly  two  dozen 
patents  for  improvements  in  these  machines  had  been  granted  here  by  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  The  ore.  whether  hematite  or  magnetic,  is  smelted  in  a  blast-furnace,  run 
Into  pigs,  puddled,  squeezed,  and,  if  need  be,  hammered,  rolled  in  the  puddling-ball 
n-ain.  and  cut  to  lengths.  These  are  then  fagot  ted,  that  is,  piled  so  as  to  break  joints, 
reheated  to  a  white  heat,  drawn,  passed  through  the  nail-plate  train,  and  the  sheets,  of 
the  required  width  and  thickness,  allowed  to  cool.  It  is  next  cut  across  its  length  (the 
width  of  the  sheet  being  usually  about  a  foot)  into  strips  which  are  a  little  wider  than 
the  length  of  the  required  nail.  These  plates,  heated  by  being  set  on  edge  on  hot  coals, 
are  seiz-  d  in  a  clamp  and  fed  to  the  machine,  end  first.  The  pieces  cut  out  are  alternate 
and  slightly  tapering,  of  course,  with  the  fiber,  and  are  squeezed  and  headed  up  by  I  lie 
machine  before  going  into  the  trough.  It  is  evident  that  the  first  cut  to  the  right  on  a 
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plale  and  the  last  rut  on  the  other  side  are  blanks,  thou 
matic  we'm-her.  as  ill  coining,  would  reject  tlicse  into  the 


thouh  it  would  seem  that  an  auto- 
waste heap.     The  difliculty  of 


.•aid  now  SSO  io  i  he'lb.',  ui>  to  thirty-penny,  4A-  in.  long,  and  10  to  the  Ib.  The  English 
names.  7  11).,  8  11).,  etc.,  show  that  1000  of  thai  kind  should  weigh  so  much.  Thej  now, 
in  fact,  M'ldom  do.  The  general  divisions  arc: 

a.  Material— copper,  galvanized,  etc. 

b.  Make — wrought,  cut,  cast. 

c.  Length  or  weight. 

<t.   Si/.e— line,  bastard  or  medium,  heavy. 

<.    Points — Ha.,  sharp,  clinch. 

e.   Heads — spur,  clasp,  clout,  countersunk,  etc. 

/.   Use — scupper,  sheathing,  fence,  slating,  finishing,  etc. 

NAIX,  a  village  of  Galil'.'e,  mentioned  only  in  the  New  Testament  as  the  place  where 
Jesus  restore;!  to  life  the  widow's  son.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  describe  it  as  near  Endor. 
Phocas  places  it  n.  of  Tabor.  The  crusaders  recognized  it,  and  at  the  present  day  it  is 
mentioned  by  travelers.  It  is  now  a  small  village  of  20  houses  or  huts,  and  called  Nein, 
containing  remains  of  very  ancient  buildings 'and  a  fountain.  It  is  4  in.  from  Tabor, 
and  2A  m.  from  Endor.  Its  situation  is  beautiful,  on  the  n.w.  edge  of  the  "  Little  Her- 
inon."  or  Jcbel-ed-Dfihy,  where  the  ground  slopes  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The 
entrance  to  the  place,  where  the  Savior  met  the  funeral,  was  doubtless  up  the  steep  ascent 
of  the  plain.  On  the  w.  of  the  village  the  rock  is  full  of  sepulchral  caves.  On.  the  u. 
are  the  wooded  hills  of  Galilee. 

NAIN  DE  TILLEMONT.     See  TJLLEMOXT. 

NAIRN,  in  the  county  of  the  same  name,  is  a  royal,  parliamentary,  and  municipal 
burgh,  and  is  15  m.  n.e.  by  rail  from  Inverness.  It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Nairn,  on  the  w.  side,  and  for  that  reason  was  anciently- called  Iver-nairn.  Lying  on 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Moray  firth,  which  is  here  about  8  m.  across,  it  commands  a 
grand  and  extensive  view  of  the  coast  of  Ross-shire,  including  Cromarty  bay,  nearly 
opposite.  Nairn  was  regalized  by  William  the  lion.  It  has  little  historical  interest,  and 
few  objects  worthy  of  antiquarian  attention.  It  is  principally  remarkable  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  sea-bathing  and  artificial  baths,  in  which  respect  it  is  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  any  town  in  the  n.  of  Scotland,  as  a  resort  in  summer.  The  temperature  is  mild  and 
equable.  The  inhabitants  enjoy  a  remarkable  immunity  from  epidemic  diseases.  There 
is  a  commodious  harbor.  The  town  has  a  literary  society,  a  museum,  a  newspaper,  3 
branch  batiks,  and  a  savings  bank.  It  is  conspicuous  for  good  and  cheap  education. 
Pop.  71,  3,751.  Nairn  unites  with  Inverness,  Forres,  and  Fortrose  in  sending  a  member 
to  parliament. 

NAIRNE,  CAROLINA  OLIPHANT,  Lady.  1736-1845;  b.  Scotland;  celebrated  in  her 
youth  for  her  beauty,  and  called  "the  flower  of  Strathearn."  She  married,  in  1806, 
William  Murray  Nairne,  who  became  lord  Nairne  in  1824.  She  wrote  many  songs  to 
the  old  popular  tunes  familiar  to  the  Scotch  peasantry.  Among  them  are  the  well-known 
Caller  Barrio,';  The  Laird  o'  Cockpen;  and  The  Land  o'  ihe  Leal.  Her  productions  all 
appeared  anonymously,  and  their  authorship  was  not  divulged  till  shortly  before  her 
death.  Her  complete  works,  with  a  life  by  the  rev.  Charles  Rogers,  appeared  at  Edin- 
burgh in  is(il). 

NAIRNSHIKE  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Moray  firth,  and  on  its  other  sides  by  the 

counties  of  Inverness  and  Moray,  of  the  latter  of  which  it  anciently  formed  a  part".     It 

extends  n.  and  s.  22m.,  and  15m.    from  e.  to  west.     Its  area  is  215  sq.m.,  or  137,500 

acres,  of  which  about  26,000  are  under  cultivation.     Pop.  71,  10,225,  including  the  burgh 

of  Nairn.     Along  with   Elginshire,  it  returns  one  member  to  parliament.     Constituency 

80;  rental,  £85,739.    Nairn  is  the  only  royal  burgh  in  the  county,  but  there  are 

the  villages  of  Cawdur  and  Auldearu.     The  soil   is' for  the  most  part  lisrht  and  sandv. 

,  however,    considerable  agricultural  activity,  though  the  county  is,  perhaps. 

belter  known  tor  its  cattle-breeding,     An  important  cattle  "tryst  "is  held  at  Cawdor 

once  a  month  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.     The  climate  of  this  county  is  di-tin- 

<  salubrity,  and  the  temperature  is  remarkably  equable.     The  thermometer 

in  the  shade  has  not.  risen  above  78"  3'.  or  fallen  below  11°  2',  duritv  the  last  20  vears. 


•  ni;   .-f  the  residences  of  the  earl  of  ('awcim-.     This  castle  is  of  uncertain  antiquity,  and 

lent  State  of  preservation.      It  \v!(s  the  residence  of  the  ancient  thaiics  of 

I  whom  is  mentioned  in   M<i,-l,,-th.     About  the  year  1510  the  estates  belong- 

>  the  ear. dom  passed  by  marriage  fu;m  the  old  fariiily  of  Calder  into  the  hands  of  a 


Naln. 
Malodagra. 

son  of  the  duke  of  Argyle,  and  are  still  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants.     Not  a  few 
other  object^  of  antiquarian  interest  are  to  be  found  in  the  county  of  Nairn. 

NAISSAUT,  a  term  applied  in  heraldric  blazon  to  an  animal  depicted  as  coming  forth 
out  of  the  middle — not  like  -isnuant  or  jt'w.i/tt  (q.v..),  out  of  the  boundary  line — of  ail 
ordinary. 

XAJA.     See  COBRA  DA  CAPELLO,  ante. 

XAKAMUHA  MASAXAWO,  a  Japanese  scholar  and  writer,  b.  in  Yedo  about  1825, 
one  of  a  hemiitary  guild  of  learned  men  in  the  university  of  Yedo,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Tokugawa  "tycoons."  To  his  profound  knowledge  of  Chinese  and  native  lit- 
erature, he  added  some  acquaintance  with  the  Dutch,  but  soon  abandoned  it  for  the  Eng- 
lish language,  a  dictionary  of  which  he  laboriously  copied  with  the  pen.  In  1866  he 
•went  to  England,  and  studied  then-  two  years.  Returning  to  Japan  in  1868,  he  went 
into  seclusion  with  his  masu-rth..1  tycoon,  and  while  there  translated  into  Japanese  the 
constitution  of  the  United  Status,  Washington's  farewell  address,  John  Stuart  Mill's 
essay  "On  Liberty,"  a  copious  selection  of  long  passages  from  the  works  of  standard 
American  and  English  authors,  and  an  anonymous  plea  in  behalf  of  Christianity.  Vol- 
untarily resigning  his  rank  among  the  gentry  (samurai),  he  laid  aside  his  two  swords, 
founded  a  private  school,  and  became  a  vigorous  reformer  and  practical  philanthropist. 
In  1875  he  was  made  chief  director  of  the  imperial  female  normal  school.  He  has  also 
translated  Win  nt>i,,'.-<  ]/,,'<  r/i</ti<>;n/i  L/nr.  and  Smiles's  8t7f-lL-!i>.  He  belongs  to  that 
quiet  but  powerful  class  of  men  whose-  words  and  example  have  revolutionized  Japan. 

XAIvAMOORA  MASAUWO,  b.  Tokio,  Japan,  about  1826;  from  an  early  age  a  stu- 
dent of  languages.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  national  sclieme  of  education,  and  in  1866 
went  to  England  in  charge  of  a  number  of  Japanese  students.  Since  his  return  to  Japan 
he  has  assisted  greiit'y  in  introducing  the  civilization  of  the  west,  has  published  a  num- 
ber of  educational  pamphelts  and  has  translated  the  U.  S.  constitution  into  his  own. 
tongue,  also  many  of  the  writings  of  eminent  English  and  American  essayists  and  pub- 

liei.-i  -. 

NAKHICHEVAN,  ox  Tin:  DON,  a  thriving  town  of  south  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Ekaterinoslav,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Don,  and  near  the  mouth  of  that  river,  two 
miles  east  of  Rostov.  It  was  founded  in  177J  by  Armenian  settlers  from  the  Crimea,  and 
has  (1867)  16.584  inhabitants,  mosily  Anncni  i::s,  belonging  to  the  Greek- Armenian 
church.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  silver  ornaments  and  woolen 
goods,  and  an  extensive  trade  is  carried  on. 

NAKSHATRA  (a  Sanscrit  word  of  doubtful  etymology,  but  propahly  a  compound  of* 
an  obsolete  base,  >/(.','•*/«/.,  night,  and  tru,  protecting,  i.e.,  literally  night-protecting)  means 
properly  star,  and  is  used  in  this  sense  in  the  Yedas.  At  a  later  period  it  was  applied  to 
the  astrriMns  lying  in  the  moon's  path,  or  to  the  mansions  in  which  the  moon  is  supposed 
to  rest  in  her,  or  rather,  according  to  Hindu  notions,  his  path.  The  number  of  these 
asterisms  was  reckoned  originally  at  27,  later  at  28;  and  mythology  transformed  them 
into  as  many  daughters  of  the  patriarch  Daksha,  who  became  the  wives  of  the  moon. 
See  MOON.  Biot,  the  distinguished  French  astronomer,  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
Hindu  system  of  the  Xak-hatras  was  derived  from  the  Chinese  sien;  but  his  theory, 
though  supported  by  very  learned  arguments,  has  been  refuted  by  prof.  Whitney,  in  his 
notes  to  Burgess's  translation  of  the  Surya-Siddhanta  (Xew  Haven.  United  States,  1860), 
and  by  prof.  Mailer  in  his  preface  to  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Rig-Veda  (Lond.  1862);  for 
their  arguments  leave  little  doubt  that  the  system  of  the  Nakshatras  originated  fr&ui  the 
Hindu  mind. 

NAKSIIIVAX',  a  t.  in  Russian  Armenia,  near  the  Aras  river;  pop.  8,772.  Accord- 
ing to  Armenian  tradition  it  is  the  oldest  city  in  the  world,  and  was  founded  b^  Noah, 
after  the  flood.  It  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians  in  1827. 

NALA  is  a  legendary  king  of  ancient  India — a  king  of  Xishadha — whose,  love  for 
Damayantl,  the  daughter  of  Bhlma.  king  of  Vidarhha,  and  the  adventures  arising  from, 
or  connected  with  it — the  loss  of  his  kingdom,  the  abandonment  of  his  wife  and  chil 
dren,  and  their  ultimate  restoration — have  supplied  several  Hindu  poets  with  the  subjecf 
of  their  muse.  The  oldest  poem  relating  to  Xala  and  Damayanti  is  a  crier- rated  episode 
of  the  ~M<il't'i''il<\-:-n'n  (q.v.),  edited  b.  th  in  India  and  Europe,  and  translate'.!  in  Latin  by 
Bopp;  in  German  by  Kosegnrtcn.  Bopp.  Riickert,  and  Meier;  and  in  English  by  dean 
Milnian.  The  two  other  renowned  poems  treating  of  the  same  leirond.  bi.t  with  far  less 
completeness,  are  the  Nf^mlnjn  (q.v.)  and  the  NaiifadJMckanta  of  S'ri-Ilursha. 

NALODAYA  is  the  name  of  a  Sanscrit  poem  which  is  highly  prized  by  the  modcrn 
Hindus.  rs  subject  is  the  story  of  Xala  (q.v.),  but  more  concisely  narrated  than  in  th 
episode  of  the  MtiiuV-l'iiwtn.  whence  its  contents  are  borrowed;  ni>d  its  reputed  author  is 
Kalida-n  (q.v.).  Great  doubt.-;,  however,  must  attach  to  the  attribution  of  the  authorship, 
if  by  Kaliuasa  the  author  of  >'V//-<'/^/;^  \.-  meant,  and  not  some  other  poet  bearing  the  same 
name;  for  the  merits  of  this  poem  consist  neither  in  elevation  of  thouaht  nor  in  richness 
of  fiction:  they  are  sought  for  by  the  Hindus  in  its  elaborate  and  artificial  diction,  and  in 
its  alliteration  of  every  variety,  which,  to  a  European  mind  of  culture  and  taste,  would 
be  no  more  than  an  intolerable  jingle  of  sounds,  devoid  of  all  poetical  worth.  The  text 
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of  the  po.'tn.  \vilh  ;i  modern  commentary,  has  been  edited  (Berlin.  18CO)  by  F.  Ber.ary, 
and  •  :A-\V.  Yale-,  who  added  lo  his  edition  a  1'ixu  metrical  transition  of 

the  te\t  ami  :in  ( s-ay  (in  Sanscrit  alliteration. 

NAMAQTJ  ALAND,  GKKAT.  Tlie  exiensive  region  in  South  Africa  n.  of  the  cape 
Colony,  rxiciidmg  from  the  Orange  river,  lat.  29  30',  to  Waliish  bay,  lat,  23"',  and 
Btretc  .-.'1  from  the  \v.  coast  to  tlie  Kaliliari  desert,  comprehending  an  area  of 

about  KIO.ooo  sq.m.,  is  known  under  the  name  of  Great  Xaniaqualaiid,  being  principally 
inhabited  by  wandering  tribes  of  Namaquas  (q.v.).  This  region  is  drained  principally 
by  a  large  periodical  water-course,  called  the  Oup,  Borradaile.  or  Great  Fish  river,  wni-h, 
running  fiom  n.  to  s.,  a  distance  of  about  450  in.,  joins  the  Orange  river  nearly  at  right 
angles,  rbout  90  m.  from  its  mouth.  It  is  generally,  except  in  its  northern  parts,  where 
tin-  country  rises  into  extensive  and  lofty  plateaus,  a  most  sterile  and  barren  region,  and 
5  a  coast-line  of  upwards  of  400  m.  does  not  present  a  single  running  stream  much 
IC.-N  a  navigable  river,  although  a  few  little  bays  along  the  coast,  such  as  Angra  Pequena, 
Sandwich  harbor,  and  Waltish  bay,  afford  safe  anchorages.  The  valley  of  the  Oup  is 
bounded  on  each  side  by  ranges  of  fiat-topped  barren  mountains,  which  to  the  eastward 
die  away  into  the  waterless  though  wooded  flats  of  the  Kaliliari  desert,  and  coastwards 
stretch  into  vast  sandy  downs,  against  which  the  southern  Atlantic  beats  v A  unceasing 
surf,  rendering  landing  very  dangerous,  and  enveloping  the  coast  in  a  perpetual  mist. 
The  chief  productions  of  the  region  are  cattle,  for  the  rearing  of  which  the  country 
seems  favorable.  On  the  edge  of  the  Kaliliari,  ivory  and  ostrich  feathers  arc  collected", 
aud  copper  ore  seems  abundant  in  several  localities.  Guano  is  found  at  Ichaboe  and 
many  little  islands  on  the  coast,  and  considerable  fisheries  are  carried  on  by  cape  houses 
in  many  of  the  bays.  , 

The  lion,  giraffe,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  and  large  game  generally,  are  still 
found  in  Namaqualand.  although  fast  diminishing  before  the  fire-arms  of  the  Namaquas. 
The  snakes  are  considered  especially  venomous.  The  gcmsbok,  eland,  aud  other  large 
antelopes,  now  almost  unknown  in"  the  Cape  Colony,  are  still  numerous  in  the  little- 
fvequcntetl  wastes  of  this  region.  The  climate  is  extreme,  and  though,  on  the  whole,  not 
unhealthy,  is  very  trying  to  European  constitutions.  The  water  is  generally  brackish. 
The  first  English  traveler  in  Namaqualand.  was  sir  ,T.  Alexander,  -who.  in  1837,  traversed 
it  from  n.  to  south.  Charles  John  Andersson  has  also  explored  every  part  of  it,  Infor- 
mation on  the  region  may  be  also  found  in  the  travels  of  Moffat,  Campbell,  and  Le 
Vaillant.  The  native  tribes,  who  may  perhaps  number  about  40,000  souls,  speak  the 
Namaqua  language,  the  purest  type  of  the  Hottentot. 

«  NAMAQUALAND,  LITTLE,  is  a  division  of  Cape  Colony  s.  of  the  Orange  river,  form- 
erly part  of  the  district  of  Clanwilliam,  and  included  with  the  country  n.  of  it  under 
the  general  name  of  Namaqualand.  It  is  a  very  barren  region,  covered  with  rugged 
volcanic-looking  hills,  through  which  the  Gariep  or  Great  Orange  river  appears,  through 
some  convulsion  of  uatur.',  to  have  f»rced  its  way  to  the  sea.  Little  Namaqualand  h^as 
of  late  years  afforded  a  very  large  supply  of  copper  oie  of  excellent  quality  (in  1878  near 
13, 000  Ions);  but  the  mines,  although  well  known  to  the  Dutch  200  years  ago,  were  not 
worked  till  after  1852.  The  principal  river  is  the  Orange  of  the  colonists,  which  divides 
the  Cape  Colony  from  Great  Namaqualand;  all  the  other  streams  are  merely  periodical 
torrents,  often  dry  for  years.  The  seat  of  magistracy  is  at  Springbok  Fontem.  about  80 
m.  from  the  principal  harbor,  Hondeklip  bay,  and  where  are  situated  the  very  rich  mines 
of  the  Cape  copper  company.  Many  scattered  tribes  of  Namaqnas  and  Bastard  Hotten- 
tots roam  along  the  bank  of  the  Orange  river,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mines  are 
numerous  Dutch  farmers  and  English'  settlers.  All  the  larger  mammalia,  except  a  few 
gcm.-bok,  are  extirpated;  but  troops  of  ostriches  are  still  numerous  on  the  grassy  flats  of 
tli"  Irishman  country.  The  geological  features  of  this  region  are  peculiarly  Interesting, 
and  have  been  thoroughly  explored  by  A.  Wylie,  on  behalf  of  the  Cape  government. 
The  rocks  are  generally  of  granite  or  gneiss,  intersected  with  numerous  veinsTof  cupreous 
Indications,  and  near  the  Oarnge  river  present  many  very  curious  features.  The  coast 
ll-ic  extends  for  100  m.,  with  a  few  little  bays,  such  as  port  Nalloth  and  Hondeklip. 
Where  there  is  tolerably  safe  anchorage,  and  generally  presents  a  shore  covered  with  low 
granite  rocks.  At  Houdeklip  bay  a  large  boulder  painted  red  forms  a  distinguishing 
landmark. 

NAMA  QUAS,  »iie  principal  existing  tribe  of  the  race  generally  known  tinder  the  name 
of  Hottentot.  They  inhabit  I  he  region  called  Great  Namaqualand.  n.  of  the  Gariep  or 
Orange  river,  and  the  country  a  few  miles  s.  of  it.  as  far  as  tlie  Kamiesbergen.  They  are 
aparton]  people  of  rather  predatory  habits,  and  live  under  the  rule  of  their  chiefs, 
whn>e  powers,  Jio we VCT,  are  of  a  very  limited  nature.  Differinc  from  the  Bosjcsmen 
Hottentots,  the  Nanvaquas  are  a  tall, "well  made,  active  people,  although  presenting  the 
osud  peculiarities  of  the  race,  such  as  the  light  olive  complexion,  the 'oblique  eye',  and 
Short  tafted  hair.  The? BDe«k  a  dialect  of  the  Hottentot  language,  which,  however, 
differs  considerably  from  that  used  by  other  tribes  of  that  people.  Mission  stations  of 
the  Rbeili&il  and  Weselyan  societies  have  been  for  many  years  established  amonsrst  them, 
and  in  a  few  local. ties,  near  the  Cape  Colonv.  with  considerable  success;  and  "the  New 
noenl  and  some  elementary  works  have  been  translated  into  tiie  Namaqua  dialect. 
Ou  the  northern  borders  of  the  regions  they  inhabit,  the  Nanuiquas,  under  the  chief 
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Africaner,  the  descendant  of  a  fugitive  slave  from  Cape  Colony,  have  for  many  years 
kept  up  a  predatory  and  bloody  war  with  the  tribes  of  Ovampos  and  Damaros.  who  live 
n.  of  Walfish  bay.  The  total  number  of  Xamaquas  cannot  exceed  between  50,000  and 
60,000  souls,  scattered  over  a  region  of  at  least  150,000  sq.m. ;  and  there  is  every  pros- 
pect of  the  pure  Hottentot,  tribes  soon  becoming  extinct,  or  at  least  absorbed,  being 
gradually  supplanted  by  the  more  energetic  and  civilized  Bastard  races,  who,  in  point 
of  civilization  and  appearance,  are  very  little  inferior  to  the  ordinary  Dutch  Boer  of  Cape 
Colony.  Many  of  the  southern  Xamaquas  possess  wagons  and  oxen,  and  are  employed 
in  the  transport  of  copper  ore  from  the  mines  of  Little  Xamaquaiand  to  the  shipping 
port  at  Hondeklip  buy. 

A  few  of  the  peculiar  customs  of  the  Hottentot  tribes,  described  \>y  Kolbon  nearly 
200  years  airo,  may  be  still  traced  amongst  the  more  remote  tribes  of  the  Xaimqu:.s;  but 
contact  with  the  Cape  Colonists,  and  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries,  have  partially 
civilized  this  race,  so  that  an  ordinary  Hottentot  is  quite  as  respectable  a  savage,  or  per- 
haps mure  so  than  his  Butjouana  or  Amako.-a  brethren. 

NAMAYCUSH  (/V///"  Hi/mayi/xti).  a  fish  nearly  allied  to  the. salmon  and  trout,  a 
native  of  the  great  lakes  and  interior  rivers  of  Xorth  America.  It  is  often  taken  of  a 
size  varyinir  from  20  to  40  Ibs.,  and  is  said  sometimes  to  reach  60  Ibs.  It  is  much 
esteemed  for  the  table.  It  is  caught  at  the  same  fisheries  with  the  still  more  piized 
whitetish  (q.v.). 

NAME  (Sax.  nama,  Ger.  name,  Lat.  norn-en,  Gr.  onoma),  the  word  by  which  a  parti- 
cular person  or  thing  is  signfied  in  distinction  from  other  persons  or  things,  A  name 
attached  to  a  person  is  called  a  proper  name.  Xames  distinguishing  one  individual  from 
another  have  been  in  use  from  the  earliest  ages  of  human  society.  Among  the  Jews, 
the  name  given  to  a  chil.l  either  originated  in  some  circumstance  of  birth,  or  was  an 
expression  of  religious  sentiment.  Old  Testament  names  are  almost  all  original — i.e., 
given  in  the  first  instance  to  the  person  bearing  them;  but  the  Jews,  like  other  nations, 
after  accumlating  a  considerable  stock  of  names,  began  to  repeat  them,  and  we  find  few 
names  in  the  Xew  Testament  which  had  not  been  used  before.  In  Old  Testament 
times,  it  wax  an.  occasional  practice  to  adopt  a  change  of  name  on  the  occasion  of  an 
mi  lortant  event  in  one's  life. 

The  Greeks  bore  only  oue  name,  given  on  the  tenth  day  after  birth,  which  it  wTas  the 
right  of  the  father  to  choose,  and  alter  if  he  pleased.  The  earliest  Greek  names  are 
;'.•..(•!•  illy  expressive  of  some  quality  in  high  estimation,  as  valor,  skill,  wisdom,  or 
.«r-;i:;ef  unless  (Callimachus,  excellent*  fighter;  Plierecrates,  strength  bringer;  Sophron, 
u  •••;  Meianthus,  black  flower).  In  later  times,  whvn  the  faith  in  the  gods  was  on  the 
\v»ne,  names  derived  from  Apollo  and  Athene,  or  indicative  of  the  favor  of  Olympus 
[Apollodorus,  gift  of  Apollo),  came  more  into  fashion.  The  eldest  son  generally  bore 
i. ie  name  of  his  paternal  grandfather,  and  the  confusion  arising  from  the  repetition  of 
i he  same  naiiv:  was  attempted  to  be  obviated  by  appending  the  father's  name  (either 
simply,  or  turned  into  a  patronymic;,  the  occupation,  the  place  of  birth,  or  a  nick- 
name. 

The  Romans  at  a  very  early  period  bore  two  names,  and  afterward  every  Roman 
citizen  had  three.  The  pnnnomen.  like  our  Christian  name,  was  personal  to  the  indi- 
vidual— Cains,  Marcus,  Cneius;  in  writing,  generally  abbreviated  to  an  initial  or  two 
letters,  C.,  M.,  or  Cn.  It  was  given  in  early  times  on  the  attainment  of  puberty,  and 
afterward  on  the  ninth  day  after  birth.  There  were  about  thirty  recognized  praenomina. 
Women  had  no  proenomia  till  marriage,  when  they  took  the  feminine  form  of  that  borne 
by  their  husband.  Every  Roman  citizen  belonged  both  to  a  gens  and  to  a  fami'>it 
included  in  that  gens.  The  second  name  was  the  nomen  gentitidum.  generally  ending  in 
•ius,  -eius,  or  -aius.  The  third  name  was  the  hereditary  cognomen  belonging  to  the 
familia.  Cognomina  were  often  derived  from  some  bodily  peculiarity,  or  event  in  the 
life  of  the  founder  of  the  family.  A  second  cognomen,  or  agnomen,  as  it  was  called,  was 
sometimes  added  by  way  of  honorary  distinction.  In  common  intercourse,  the  preen  o- 
men  and  cognomen  were  used  without  the  nomen  gentilicium,  as  C.  Caesar  for  C.  Julius 
Caesar,  M.  Cicero  for  M.  Tullius  Cicero.  The  Roman  names  were  in  their  origin  less 
dignified  and  aspiring  than  the  Greek;  some  were  derived  from  ordinary  employments. 
as  Porcius  (swinchead),  Cicero  (vetch  grower);  some  from  personal  peculiarities,  Crassus 
(fat),  Naso  (long-nosed);  a  few  from  numerals,  Sextus,  Septimus. 

The  Celtic  and  Teutonic  names,  like  the  Jewish  and  Greek,  had  been  originally  very 
significant;  but  at  an  early  period  their  exuberance  became  checked;  people  contented 
themselves  with  repeating  the  old  stock.  While  the  speech  of  Europe  was  undergoing 
a  transformation,  the  names  in  use  remained  the  same;  belonging  to  an  obsolete  tongue, 
their  signification  by  and  by  became  unintelligible  to  the  people  using  them.  Many  are 
derived  from  "God,"  as  Gottfried,  Godwin:  some  from  an  inferior  class  of  gods  known 
by  the  title  «.<<  or  dint,  whence  Anselm,  Oscar,  Esmond;  others  from  elves  or  genii, 
Alfred,  Alhoin,  El  Me  (Elf  King).  Bertha  is  the  name  of  a  favorite  feminine  goddess 
and  source  of  light,  from  the  same  root  as  the  word  "bright;"  the  same  word  occurs  as 
a  compound  in  Albrecht,  Bertram.  To  a  large  class  of  names  indicating  such  qualities 
as  personal  prowess,  wisdom,  and  nobility  of  birth,  belong  Hildebrand  (war  brand), 
Konrad  (bold  in  counsel),  Hlodwig  (glorious  warrior),  called  by  us  Clovis,  and  the 
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original  of  Ludwiir  and  Louis.  The  wolf,  the  Iv.-ar,  the  eagle,  the  boar,  and  the  lion 
mined  into  (lie  composition  of  inaiiy  proper  names  of  men.  as  Adolf  (noble  wolf), 
Arnold  (valhnt  eagle),  Osborn  (God  bear;.  Kespcct  for  feminine  prowess  also  appeared 
in  such  names  as  Mathilde  (mighty  ama/.on).  NVolfhilde  (\volf  heroine).  The  spread  of 
C'lirislianitv  threw  a  number  of  the  old  names  into  comparative  oblivion,  and  introduced 
..nes.  '  The  name  sclecied  at  baptism  was  more  frequently  taken  from  the  history 
of  tin-  liible  o'-  the  church  than  from  the  old  traditional  repertory,  which,  however,  was 
never  altogether  disused.  Many  names,  supposed  to  be  local  and  very  ancient,  parti- 
cularly in  :iie  S:o:tish  highlands,  Wales,  and  Cornwall,  are  in  reali:y  but  corruptions 
of  names  0|'  Chrisiian  origin  which  are  in  use  elsewhere.  Owen,  Evan,  and  Eoglian 
(the  latter  often  anulici/ed  into  Hector)  seem  all  to  be  forms  of  Johann  or  John.  A 
change  of  name  was  sometimes  made  at  continuation. 

Is  of  religious  and  political  excitement  have  had  a  very  powerful  influence  in 
modifying  the  fashion  in  names.  Tlie  Puritans  would  only  admit  of  two  classes  of 
name-,  loose  directly  expi'e-sive  of  religious  sentiment — praise-God,  live-well — and 
names  which  occur  fn  Scripture;  these  latter  Indiscriminately  made  use  of,  however 
obscure  their  meaning,  or  however  indifferent  the  character  of  the  original  bearer  of 
them.  Old  Testament  names  were  used  in  preference  to  .New,  probably  because  they 
did  not  convey  the  notion  of  a  patron  saint.  Oid  Testament  names  stili  prevail  largely 
in  America,  where  exists  a  medley  of  Christian  names  from  all  possible  sources.  At  the 
French  revolution,  names  supposed  to  savor  of  either  loyalty  or  religion  were  abandoned, 
and  those  of  Greek  and  Roman  heroes  came  into  vogue  instead.  The  Augustan  period 
of  English  literature  gave  a  temporary  popularity  to  such  feminine  names  as  Xarcissa, 
Celia.  Sabina.  In  Germany,  the  names  in  use  are  particularly  free  from  foreign  admix- 
ture; they  are  almost  all  either  of  Teutonic  origin,  or  connected  with  the  early  history 
of  Christianity.  In  Britain,  the  number  of  names  has,  particularly  since  the  reforma- 
tion, been  more  limited  than  in  most  other  countries.  In  some  families  of  distinction, 
unusual  names  have  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  for  centuries — e.g.,  Peregrine 
among  the  Ber'.ies,  and  ShoHo  in  the  Douglas  family.  The  accumulation  of  two  or 
more  Christian  names  only  became  common  m  the  present  century,  and  another  practice 
which  has  gained  ground  in  Britain  is  the  use  of  surnames  as  Christian  names.  More 
recently,  various  old  names,  particularly  feminine  names,  as  Maud,  Florence,  Ethel, 
have  been  withdrawn  from  their  obscurity,  and  resuscitated. 

The  use  of  fixed  family  surnames  cannot  be  traced  much  further  back  than  the  latter 
part  of  the  10th  century.  They  first  came  into  use  in  France,  and  particularly  in  Nor- 
mandy. At  the  Conquest,  they  were  introduced  into  England  by  the  Norman  adventur- 
ers, and  were  general  at  the  Domesday  Valuation.  Many  of  the  followers  of  William 
had  taken  names  from  their  paternal  chateaux  or  villager;  on  the  other  side  of  the  chan- 
nel, names  which  were  used  with  the  French  preposition  de  before  them.  Their  younger 
sons  and  others  applied  the  "de"  to  estates  awarded  fhcm  as  their  portion  of  the  con- 
quered country,  and  called  themselves  De  Hastings,  De  Winton,  etc.,  a  prefix  probably 
never  in  vernacular  use  in  England,  and  completely  discarded  with  the  disappearance  o*f 
Norman-French,  unless  in  a  few  cases  where  it  was  retained  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  or 
from  coalescing  with  the  initial  vowel,  as  in  De  la  Bee-he,  Danvers  (d'Anvers),  Danser- 
field  (d'Angerville).  When  English  was  used,  in  place  of  Norman-French,  the  "de" 
was  always  rendered  into  "of."  The  affectation  of  resuminc  it  in  recent  times  is  as 
unwarrantable  in  theory  as  in  taste.  Such  a  designation  as  lord  De  Tabley  of  Tabley 
House  is  an  unmeaning  tautology.  The  Scotch  have  a  more  expressive  designation  when 
they  say  Colquhoun  of  that  Ilk.  In  France  and  Germany,  a  territorial  surname  (denoted 
by  "de"  or  "von")  came,  when  surnames  spread  to  all  classes,  to  be  the  mark  of  nobil- 
ity, so  much  so  that  in  latter  times,  when  any  one  was  ennobled  by  the  sovereign,  the 
"de"  was  prefixed  to  his  previously  plebeian  and  not  territorial  name.  In  Britain,  the 
"de"  was  never  considered  the  test  of  nobility;  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished families  were  not  territorial— e.g..  Stewart.  Butler,  Spencer.  In  Scotland,  sur- 
names were  hardly  in  use  till  the  12th  c.,  and  were  for  a  long  time  very  variable.  The 
assumption  of  surnames  by  the  common  people  is  everywhere  of  much  later  date  than 
their  use  by  noble  (gentle)  families.  As  yet,  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  lie  adopted  by 
the  people  of  the  wilder  districts  of  Wales. 

There  are  main  existing  local  surnames  in  Britain  besides  those  derived  from  the 
names  of  the  manors  of  the  gentry  or  landholders.  Farms,  homesteads,  the  natural  features 
of  the  country,  all  .-rave  their  names  to  those  who  resided  at  or  near  them-  hence  such 
name- as  Wood,  Mar-h,  Dale.  The  preposition  "at"  is  in  a  few  cases  retained  as  in 
Atvvood.  A  Court.  Xash  (atten-ash,  i.  c.,  at  the  ash).  The  traveliii"-  habits  of  the  Scots 
account  for  such  names  as  Inglis,  Fleming,  Welsh  (the  original  of'  Wallace)  applied  to 
those  who  had  visited  foreign  part-;  and  sometimes  a  Scotsrimn,  wandering  into  England 
returned  with  the  acquired  name  of  Scott. 

A  large  das>  of  surnames  are  patronymics,  often  formed  by  "son  "  or  its  equivalent 

m  the  language  of  the  country,  added  to  the  Christian  name  of  the  father      Names  of  this 

sort  often  fluctuate  from    generation  to  -reneration.     Alan  Walterson  had  a  son    Walter 

who  called  himself  \\  alter  Alanson.     The  «renitive  casfe  of  the  father's  name  sometimes 

the  same  purpose,  us  Adams.  Jones;  and  similarly  in  Italian    Dosso   Dossi      A 

Fitz,"  the  equivalent  of  "son,"  before  the  ancestral  name'  as  in  Fitz- 
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herbcrl.  prevailed  temporarily  in  Xormandy,  whence  it  was  imported  into  England.  In 
the-  highlands  of  Scctland,  the  prefix  "Mac"  (Macdonald)  served  the  same  purpose, 
•which,  however,  fluctaated  far  longer  than  the  patronymic  surnames  of  England  and  the 
lowlands;  so  also  the  'O"  (grandson)  of  the  Irish  (O'Xeil),  and  "  Ap  "  of  the  Wefsty 
(Ap  Rhys,  otherwise  Apreece).  The  ''dc''  of  France  had  sometimes  a  similar  origin,  as 
in  d 'Andre  d'Huguea;  a:rl  still  more  frequently  the  -'de,"  "dei,"or  "  degli  "  of  Italy — di 
Cola,  di  Giacomo. 

Office,  occupation,  or  condition,  gives  rise  to  surnames — e.g..  Knight,  Marshall*  Page, 
Smith,  Brewster,  Shepherd;  in  Germany  and  Holland,  Rauber  and  de  Rogver  (robber), 
and  from  such  appellatives,  patronymics  maybe  again  derived;  thus,  we  have  Smith- 
son,  de  Maistre  (ulster's  son;,  M'Xab  (son  of  the  abbot).  M'Pherson  (son  of  the  parson), 
del  Sarto  (son  of  the  tailor),  etc.  So  abo  personal  qualities — Black,  White,  Strong, 
Stark.  Lang  (long),  Littlejohn,  Cruikshanks;  and  nicknames  have  not  infrequently  been 
perpetuated  as  surnames.  We  have  also  surnames  derived  from  the  signs  and  cognizances 
which  were  borne  in  the  middle  ages,  not  only  by  inns  and  shops,  but  by  private  houses. 
John  at  the  Bell  became  John  Bell;  at  Middleburg,  in  Holland,  Simon,  apothecary  in 
the  "Drake,"  or  Dragon,  became  Simon  Draek;  hence,  probably,  the  frequency  of  fam- 
ily names  derived  from  animals,  and  also  of  those  beginning  with  "Saint;"  though  this 
last  class  may,  perhaps,  sometimes  have  had  its  origin  in  the  first  owner  of  the  name 
dedicating  himself  to  the  service  of  the  saint  in  question.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
"The "  is  a  distinctive Mtie  borne  by  the  heads  of  some  old  families — as  "  The  Chisholm," 
"The  O'Connor  Don  "  In  the  highlands  of  Scctland,  the  chief  a  clan  is  usually 
addressed  by  the  namt  alone  in  a  marked  manner:  thus,  "  Macleod  "  implies  specially 
Macleod  of  Duuvegan,  ia  Skye,  head  of  the  (.Ian  Macleod;  "Mackintosh,"  in  like  man- 
ner, applies  solely  to  Mackintosh  of  Moy,  in  Inverness-shire. 

In  England,  the  number  of  existing  surnames  approaches  to  40.000,  or  about  one  to 
every  500  individuals;  n  Scotland,  there  are  far  fewer  surnames  in  proportion  to  the 
population.  The  remark  ible  predominance  of  ceriam  surnames  in  certain  localities — as 
Campbell,  Cameron,  MacL-aii  in  Argyleshire.  Macdonald  in  Inverness.  Mackay  in  Suther- 
land, Gordon  and  Forbes  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  Scott  Ker,  Elliot,  Maxwell,  and  John- 
stotie  on  the  borders — arises  from  the  clansmen  having  made  a  practice  of  taking  the 
name  <,f  their  chiefs,  considering  themselves  members  of  their  family  by  adoption,  if 
not  otherwise.  Elsewhere  tban  in  Scotland,  vasi-als  often  adopted  the  names  of  their 
li.rds,  and.  servants  those  of  their  masters.  Two  or  mois  surnames  are  often  borne  by 
one  individual,  in  which  case  tiio  pateinal  surname  is  son.'e'imes  placed  first,  sometimes 
last;  and,  in  recent  times,  it  is  by  the  name  which  occurs  last  that  the  bearer  of  the  two 
surnames  is  most  frequently  known. 

The  wife,  with  us  at  least,  changes  her  surname  to  that  ov  her  husband  on  marriage. 
In  the  continent,  it  is  not  unusual  tor  the  husband  Jo  append  /us  wife's  name  to  his  own; 
and  in  Spain,  the  wife  retains  her  own  name,  while  the  son  ir-  at  liberty  to  use  either 
paternal  or  maternal  name  as  he  pleases,  the  choice  generally  faMing  on  the  best  family. 

i']., i,.; i  of  ^'a//ic. — Prior  to  the  reformation,  surnames  were  less  fixed  than  they  have 
since  1  eeoir.e.  Occasionally,  younger  sons,  instead  of  retaining  their  patronymic, 
adopted  the  name  of  their  estate  or'pi.'K-e  of  re-idence.  A  great  matrimonial  alliance 
was  a  i"r(  qucnt  cause  for  adopting  the  paaonymic  of  the  wife.  With  the  clergy,  ordina- 
tion was  a  common  occasion  of  a  change  of  name,  the  personal  surname  being  exchanged 
for  the  name  of  the  place  of  birth — thus,  William  Longe  became  William  of  Wykeham. 
In  time  of  political  troubles,  a  new  name  was  often  assumed  for  concealment;  and  in 
Scotland,  the  name  of  McGregor  was  proscribed  in  1664  by  an  act  of  the  privy  council. 
In  modern  times,  injunctions  in  settlements  uf  'and,  and  deeds  of  entail,  are  frequent 
grounds  for  a  change  of  name,  it  being  made  a  condition  that  the  devisee  or  disponee 
shall  assume  a  certain  surname  under  penalty  01  forfeiture,  a  stipulation  which  the  law 
recognizes  as  valid.  Such  an  obligation  is  often  combined  with  one  relative  to  arms.  In 
a  Scotch  entail,  it  is  a  very  frequent  condition  that  each  succeed  ing  heir  of  entail,  or  hus- 
band of  an  heiress  of  entail,  shall  assume  the  entailer's  name  and  arms,  or  his  name  and 
arms  c.rrhtsiveli/;  in  toe  former  case,  he  may,  if  he  pleases,  continue  to  use  his  own  sur- 
name along  with  the  assumed  one.  The  heir  of  entail  is  not  held  legally  to  take  up  any 
arms  not  otherwise  his  own.  unless  he  have  applied  to  the  heraldic  authorities  for  leave  so 
to  do.  Where  a  Scotch  entail  contained  an  injunction  to  bear  arms  \\hich  had  no  exist- 
ence in  the  official  record  of  arms,  the  condition  has  not  been  held  to  be  null;  the  heir  of 
entail  must  apply  to  the  lord  lyon  for  a  grant  of  arms  bearing  the  designation  of  those 
disponed.  In  England,  it  used  to  be  common  to  obtain  n  private  act  of  parliament  to 
authorize  one  to  change  his  surname;  an  authority  for  such  a  proceeding  has  generally 
been  given  in  later  times  by  royal  license,  which  is  granted  only  on  a  reasonable  ground 
being  established  for  the  alteration,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  kings-at-arms.  to  whom  a  remit 
is  made.  It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  this  royal  license  is  necessay  to  legalize  such 
ft  change,  but  the  highest  legal  authorities  have  laid  it  down  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Jaw  of  England  to  prevent  any  one,  who  may  consider  it  for  his  interest  so  to  do,  to 
change  his  surname,  or  even  his  Christian  name.  The  idea,  lately  prevalent  to  some 
extent,  is  equally  erroneous,  that  an  advertisement  in  a  gazette  or  newspaper,  or  the 
execution  of  some  deed,  is  a  necessary  form  in  order  to  effect  a  change  of  name.  There 
are  always  great  inconveniences  in  changing  one's  name,  which  sufficiently  account  for 
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the  general  indisposition  to  do  so,  except  from  a  questionable  motive.  As  there  Is  no  law 
to  pVevi'iit  a  ]>er~on  from  changing  his  name,  so  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  law  to 
compel  third  parties  to  use  the  ne\v  name,  and  disputes  and  annoyances  arising  from 
ite  of  things  are  maMersof  course.  Tlie  change  tends,  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
d.'strov  tlie  means  of  identification  after  the  lapse  of  jean,  which  may  or  may  not  lie 
the'  oh'je--!  d>-ired.  Notwithstanding  tliese  diflicultics  and  i neon \enieiices.  there  are  many 
examples  of  persons  \vlio  have  succeeded  after  a  fe\v  years  in  being  gen.ir.dly  known 
under  a  new  dame,  and  of  the  public  as  well  as  his  friends  recognizing  it.  The  change 
of  name,  in  gea  Tal,  produces  no  change  whatever  on  the  legal  status.  A  p.irty  i« 
'Iv  punishable  for  swindling,  larceny,  and  other  cognate  offenses,  whatever  name  he 
:  and.  on  th"  Other  hand,  if  hi-  is  legatee,  he  is  not  prevented  from  establishing  and 
rer"iving  his  lega'-y,  whatever  name  he  has  adopted.  It  follows  from  what  precedes 
that  no  p  TSOU  is  punishable  for  using  a  new  name,  though  it  is  sometimes  an  ingredient 
for  a  jurv  !<>  take  inlo  consideration  when  they  are  required  to  infer  a  particular  motive 
of  conduct.  The  rival  H'-ense  is  practically  required  to  be  obtained  by  Englishmen 
(not  Scotchnvn)  holding  commissions  in  the  army,  as  also  when  the  change  of  name  is 
to  be  aeco>npani"d  by  a  change  of  arms,  it  being  the  practice  of  the  English  heraliis' 
collesrc  to  refuse  to  grant  arms  corresponding  to  such  change,  unless  the  royal  license; 
have  been  obtained.  In  Scotland  a  bond  fide  change  of  name  requires  neither  royal, 
judicial,  nor  pirliam°ntary  authority,  the  sole  exception  being  the  case  of  members  >f 
the  college  of  justice,  who  require  the  permission  of  the  court  of  session.  A  royal  Ii'  • 
is  not  generally  applied  for  by  natives  of  Scotland,  as  it  is  not  required  to  be  produced  to 
the  lord  lyon  on  applying  for  a  corresponding  change  of  arms.  The  arms  will  generally 
he  granted  when  the  lord  lyon  is  satisfied  that  the  change  has  been  made  on  some, 
reasonable  ground,  and  not  from  a  purely  capricious  motive;  and  the  fact  of  the  change 
of  name,  with  the  reason  why  it  has  been  made,  are  narrated  in  the  new  patent  of  arms. 
When  such  change  of  surname  and  corresponding  change  of  arms  has  been  made  by  a 
Scotsman  who  is  an  officer  in  the  army,  the  authorities  of  the  war  office  are  in  the  habit 
of  requiring  a  certificate  from  the  lyon  office  to  the  effect  that  the  change  is  recognized 
there. 

Names  of  Places. — These,  like  names  of  persons,  belong,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
language  of  past  races.  All  over  Great  Britain,  a  very  large  proportion  arederived  from 
the  Celtic  nanrs  for  natural  features  of  the  country.  '  From  yinytff.  afow,  tnni.  i<n\  r'nt/ 1 
— in  the  Celtic  speeches  equivalent  to  miter  or  riser — we  have  E^k.  Avon,  Wye,  Thaws. 
Tavy.  Clyd".  Pjnorben,  hill,  gives  rise  to  the  names  of  hills  in  England  and  Wales 
(Penrhys,  Pen/awe),  and  still  more  in  Scotland  (Ban  Xevis).  So.  also.  <5M»ra,  t't»n\  valley 
— as  in  Cumberland,  land  of  valleys.  The  memory  of  the  Roman  invasion  has  b •> "ii 
preserved  in  the  termination  chevter  (derived  from'  vtt'rn)  in  the  mvn^s  of  towns,  as 
Manchester.  Though  surnames  often  originated  in  local  nanvs,  the  revers"  p; 
also  occurred;  as  where  -tW.-e,  ton  or  ington,  ham,  or  burgh,  ha-;  b""ii  appended  to  the 
name  of  the  owner  of  the  land,  e.g.,  Charleville,  Johnston,  Wymondham,  Edinburgh 
(i.e.,  Edwin's  burgh). 

See  Pott's  Die  Pcrsonennamen  und  ihre  Eiitstehungsarten  (2  vols..  1853;  2d.  ed.  1859); 
Miss  Yonge,  Ilittory  of  Christian  Names  (Lond.  1863);  Lower,  On  Enylixh  Snri«nn<* 
(Loud.  1849);  professor  Innes,  Concerning  Some  Scotch  Surname*  (Edin.  1860). 

NAMES  (ante).  It  is  well  settled  in  the  United  States  that  no  process  of  law  is 
necessary  to  effect  a  change  of  name.  The  reason  is  seen  in  the  fact,  that  names  are  not 
originally  given  by  the  law,  but  are  established  by  usage.  Thus  the  foundling  named 
by  the  first-comer  has,  from  every  legal  point  of  view,  as  good  a  riirht  to  that  name  if 
commonly  applied  to  him  during  his  youth  as  if  he  had  been  christened  by  the  hi»-h<  st 
ecclesiastical  authority.  Again,  a  change  of  name  can  in  any  event  have  but  little  legal 
significance;  for,  if  John  Doe  signs  a  conveyance  as  Richard  Roe,  he  cannot  void  the 
agreement  on  that  ground;  or,  if  he  so  signs 'a  bond,  he  will  be  estopped  from  setting  it 
ii])  as  a  defense.  Where  the  maker  of  a  will  has  for  many  years  gone  under  a  name  Hot 
thai  given  to  him  by  cus  parents,  and  signs  the  will  in  the  assumed  name,  the  instrument 
will  not  on  that  ground  be  set  aside.  So,  in  criminal  practice,  it  is  of  no  moment  under 
what  Ham-  th  •  accused  is  indicated  in  a  warrant,  identification  being  the  only  requisite. 
Nevertheless,  ihe  legislatures  of  the  different  states  have  provided  a  legal  'process  by 
winch  a  change  may  receive  legal  sanction.  In  New  York,  application  must  be  made  to 
the  county  court,  or,  in  New  York  city,  to  the  common  pleas,  bv  petition,  stating  the 
grounds  of  the  desire  to  change,  and  after  due  notice  and  publication  an  order  is  granted 
authorizing  the  use  of  the  new  name.  In  Massachusetts  the  application  must  be"  to  the 
legislature;  other  states  require  application  to  the  probate  or  surrogate's  court. 

NAMUS',  a  province  of  Belgium,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Brabant  and  Lieo-e  e  by 
Luxemburg  w.  by  Hainault.  and  s.  by  France.  Area  about  1400  sq.  miles.  Pop  Dec 

'i  he  principal  rivers  are  the  Meuse— which  entirely  intersects  the  province 
—the  Sambre.  and  the  Lease.  Xamur  presents  generally  an  alternation  of  fruitful  val- 
leys and  low  hilly  tracts;  but  in  some  parts,  where  the  heights  constitute  offshoots  of 
the  Ardennes  and  are  densely  uoc.dcd.  they  atiain  a  considerable  elevation.  With  the 
exr-.-ptioM  of  the  land  in  tlie  s.w.,  where  there  are  larire  tracts  of  bo"-  and  heath 
the  soil  is  extremely  rich;  yielding  abundant  crops  and  fine  pasture.  The  chief  products 
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of  Namur  are  wheat,  oats,  hops,  oil-yielding  plants,  and  flax.  Besides  iron,  copper, 
lead,  and  coal  mines,  Namur  lias  marble  and  slate  quarries,  and  yields  sulphur,  alum, 
cadmium,  alumina,  flints,  etc.  It  has  good  steel,  iron,  and  smelting  works,  breweries, 
paper-mills,  etc.  Namur  is  divided  into  the  three  arrondlssementa  of  Namur,  Dinant, 
and  Philippeville.  At  the  close  of  the  12th  c.,  Namur  was  united  to  Luxembourg,  after 
having  existed  as  an  independent  countship  for  upwards  of  150  years.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  13th  c.,  it  passed  by  purchase  to  the  house  of  Flanders,  which  retained 
possession  of  it  till  1420;  when,  on  the  death  of  count  John  III.,  without  direct  heirs, 
the  countship,  which  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  financial  embarrassment,  was  purchased 
for  132,000  gold  ducats,  by  Philip  the  good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  subsequently  shared 
the  fate  of  the  other  Burgimdian  states. 

NAMTJR  (Flern.  Jfamen),  the  chief  t.  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Sambre  with  the  3Ieuse,  and  is  a  strongly  fortified  town  and  the 
seat  of  a  hi-hop.  Pop.  '70.  25.036.  Among  its  17  churches,  the  cathedral,  or  St. 
Aubin's,  which  was  consecrated  in  1772,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  churches  of  Bel- 
gium. Nr.mur  has  an  academy  of  painting,  a  conservatoire  for  music,  two  public 
libraries,  a  museum,  an  hospital  for  aged  paupers,  a  theological  seminary,  and  2  colleges, 
one  conducted  by  Jesuits.  The  present  citadel  was  constructed  in  1784,  but  the  city  has 
been  fortified  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  history;  and  in  1692,  its  defensive  works 
were  repaired  and  strengthened  by  Coehoorn,  only,  however,  to  be  taken  the  following 
year  by  Louis  XIV.  and  Vauban,  the  latter  of  whom  added  considerably  to  its  original 
strength.  The  reputation  of  its  citadel  made  Namur  a  prized  stronghold  in  every  war 
of  later  times;  and  after  having  been  gallantly  defended  by  its  French  conquerers  in 
1815.  against  the  Prussians  under  Pirch,  it  was  finally  restored  to  the  Netherlands  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  at  once  put  Into  thorough  repair.  Namur  is  noted  for  its 
cutlery,  its  leather-works,  and  its  iron  and  brass  foundries. 

NAN'AK,  or  NANEK.     See  SIKHS,  ante. 

NA  NAS,  a  t.  of  Hungary,  in  the  midst  of  extensive  morasses,  about  110  m.  e.n.e.  from 
Pesth.  The  population,  partly  Protestant  and  "partly  Roman  Catholic,  is  employed  in 
cattle  husbandry  and  agricultural  pursuits.  Pop.  11,300. 

NANA  SAHIB,  a  Hindu,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  sepoy  revolt  of  1857.  He  is  said  to 
be  the  son  of  a  Brahman  from  the  Deccan,  and  his  real  name  was  Dhundu  Punt.  He 
\\as  b.  about  1820,  and  was  adopted  as  a  son  in  1827  by  Bajee  Rao,  the  childless 
ex-peishwa  of  Poona,  thereby,  according  to  Hindu  law  and  custom,  acquiring"  most  of 
the  rights  of  a  legitimate  son.  He  was  educated  as  a  Hindu  nobleman — taught  Englisn, 
and  brought  much  in  contact  with  the  European  officers,  in  whose  amusements  lie 
seemed  fond  of  participating.  A  decision  was,  however,  come  to  by  the  government  of 
Calcutta,  that  they  should  not  recognize  rights  to  pensions  or  indemnities  acquired  by 
adoption;  and  in  con?eque:ice.  Nana  Sahib  was  refused  the  continuance  of  a  pension  of 
eight  lacs  of  rupees,  paid  to  his  adopted  father  under  a  treaty  made  in  1818.  This  is 
believed  to  have  rankled  in  his  mind,  along  with  slights  he  received  from  the  supercil- 
ious English  youth  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  was  allowed  to  retain  some  of 
the  state  of  a  native  prince — a  retinue  of  200  soldiers,  with  3  field-pieces,  and  a  fortified 
residence  at  Bithoor.  10  m.  w.  of  Cawnpore.  When  the  mutiny  broke  out  in  May,  1857, 
he  offered  to  assist  the  English,  but  instead  he  treacherously  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  mutineers.  The'  European  troops  were  induced,  on  June  25,  to  capitulate  to 
Nana  Sahib,  who  promised  they  should  be  sent  down  the  Ganges  in  safety.  They  got 
on  boats  provided  for  them,  but  had  no  sooner  done  so  than  two  guns  were  unmasked, 
and  a  murderous  fire  was  opened  upon  them.  The  sepoys  were  ordered  to  shoot  the 
men,  but  to  spare  the  women  and  children,  who,  when  their  husbands  and  parents  had 
been  shot,  were  removed  to  a  house  in  Cawnpore.  On  July  15,  sir  H.  Havelock,  who 
had  advanced  to  their  assistance  from  Allahabad,  defeated*  the  sepoys  in  two  engage- 
ments, one  within  8  m.  of  Cawnpore;  and  Nana  Sahib  next  day  directed  that  the  women 
and  children  should  lie  put  to  death,  an  order  carried  out  with  unparalleled  atrocity.  A 
long  series  of  engagements  against  Nana  Fahib  followed,  in  which  he  was  always  the 
loser,  and  he  was  ultimately  driven  beyond  the  English  frontier  into  Nepaul.  In  1860 
hi>  death  was  announced,  but,  two  years  later,  new  movements  were  discovered,  which 
were  attributed  to  him,  and  it  is  not  certainly  known  whether  he  is  dead  or  alive.  Sev- 
eral persons  have  been  arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  Nana  Sahib,  but  in  all  cases  a  mis- 
take has  been  made.  A  column  has  been  erected  at  Cawnpore  in  memory  of  those  who 
perished  in  the  massacre. 

NANCY,  a  heautifu'  t.  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Meurthe,  at  the  foot  of  wooded  and  vine-clad  hills. 
220  m.  e.  of  Paris,  on  the  Paris  and  Strasburg  railway.  Pop.  '76,  66;303.  It  is  divided 
into  the  old  and  new  towns  (the  former  irregular  and  with  narrow  streets,  the  latter  open 
and  handsome),  and  comprises  also  two  suburbs.  It  contains  many  handsome  squares 
and  imposing  edifices,  and  owes  much  of  its  architectural  ornamentation  to  Stanislaus 
Leczinsky,  who  afte.  abdicating  the  crown  of  Poland  in  1735,  continued  to  reside 
here  as  duke  of  Lorraine  till  his  der.th  in  1766.  His  statue  stands  in  the  place  Royale, 
a  fine  square,  surrounded  by  important  public  buildings,  as  the  hotel  de  ville,  theater, 
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etc.  'I'h.-  irates  of  Nancy  le>.>k  mare-  like  triumphal  arches  than  the  ordinary  entrances 
of  aic\\n.  . \iiM.ii:  the  Institutions  an- the  university-academy,  the  normal  school,  the 
se-hool  of  medicine,  the  lyceuin,  the  publie:  library,  and  numerous  art  and  soientii;e- 
ics.  Cotton,  WOOleD,  and  linen  manufactures  are  carried  on;  but  the  principal 
branch  of  indu.-try  is  the  embroideries  .>('  e-amhrie,  muslin,  and  jaconet  goods.  Nancy 
is  known  to  have  existed  in  llie  llth  e-ditury.  Two  centuries  later,  it  became  the  <  :ij  i- 
tal  of  I  lie  duehv  of  Lorraine  (ej.v.).  Charles  t»he  bold  was  killed  while  besieging  N;;i:cy 
in  1477. 

NAM)  ID. E.  a  family  of  fishes  found  in  the  fresh  waters  of  India,  containing  three 
ccne-ra.  ixniix,  n<int(itx.  and  ait»i>rn.  Thvy  resemble  tlie  basses  and  sunlishes  of  America. 

NAN  DU,  or  AMKKICAN  OSTRICH  (/7/m),  a  ge-nus  of  South  American  birds  allied  to  the 
ostrich,  e-a.-sawary.  and  emu.  and  most  nearly  to  the  ostrich,  Irom  which  it  differs  ii. 
having  the  feel  three-toed,  and  each  toe  armed  with  a  claw;  also  in  being  more  com- 
p!ete-lv  feathered  on  the  head  and  neck;  in  having  no  tail;  and  in  having  the  wir.gs  bet- 
ter developed  and  plumed,  and  terminated  by  a  hooked  spur.  The  whms  are.  indeed, 
better  developed  than  in  any  other  of  the  nii-iiililnnhlt ,  although  stiil  unlit  for  flight.  The 
neck  has  Hi  vertebra-.  There  are  at  least  three  species.  The  best  kr.eiwn  species  (Jj. 
AiiK'r/i-iiini)  is  con-iderabiy  smaller  than  the  ostrich,  standing  about  5  ft.  high.  It  is  of 
uniform  gray  color,  except  on  the  back,  which  has  a  brown  tint.  The  male-  is  hi 
and  darker  e-olored  than  the  female.  The  back  and  rump  are'  furnished  with 
feathers,  but  of  a  more  emlinary  kind  than  those  of  the  ostrich.  This  bird  inhabits  tin; 
great  grassy  plains  of  South  America,  sevitinvard  e;f  the  equator,  abounding  on 
banks  of  the  La  Plata  ami  its  mem?  southern  tributaries,  ami  as  far  s.  as  lat.  42"  or  -!:',  . 
Its  range  does  not  extend  across  the  Cordilleras.  It  is  gene-rally  .-ecu  in  small  tre-e>ps. 
It  runs  with  great  celeriiy,  using  its  wings  in  aid.  It  is  polyg.Mimus,  one-  male  se-e-uriv.g 
pe>sse-s>iou  of  twe>  or  mem*  females,  which  lay  their  e-ggs  in  a  common  nest,  or  dre>;>  them 
on  the  ground  near  the  nest,  to  which  the  male  rolls  them.  Contrary  to  the  usual  habit 
of  birds,  incubation  is  performed  by  the  male.  The  Nanelu  is  shy  and  wary,  but  is  suc- 
ce-s-fuily  limited  by  the  Indians,  generally  on  horseback.  The  flesh  of  the  young  is  not 
unpleasant.  The  Nandu  is  capable  of  being  domesticated. — A  nn;,lle-r  and  more  re-cent  ly- 
dise-eiveTcel  species  (R.  Danrinii)  has  light-bre>wn  plumage-,  each  feather  tipped  with  while. 
It  inhabits  Patagonia.  A  third  species  (R.  macrorhyncha)  is  distinguisheel  by  its  large  bill. 

NANKEEN'  CLOTH.  Calico  of  the  kind  called  "nankeen,"  or  naked,  was  formerly 
imported  extensively  fre>m  China  to  Europe,  and  said  to  be  the  manufacture  of  Nanking  : 
the-  cole>r.  a  yellowish-huff,  being  a  favorite  e>ne.  It  was  suppeised  that  the  Chinese-  held 
a  si  t  ret  fe>r  dyeing  this  color,  which  was  found  to  be  remarkably  dura!  le;  but  it  be  cav.ie 
know  n  that  it  was  not  an  artificial  coktr  at  all,  the  cloth  being  made  of  a  colored  v;>rict\ 
of  cotton,  which  was  produced  occasionally  in  China  and  India.  Artificially  dyed  nan- 
keen cloths  now  foim  a  considerable  export  from  England  to  China. 

The  color  of  artificial  nankien  cloth  is  produced  by  an  elaborate  process,  in  which 
the-  yarn  e>r  cloth  is  first  dipped  in  a  saturated  solution  of  alum;  then  in  a  ele-ce;elion  of 
oak  bark;  then  in  a  bath  of  lime-water;  and  next  in  a  hath  of  nitro-imirinte  of  tin. 
Another,  but  less  permanent,  nankeen  dye  is  produced  by  boiling  annatto  in  a  strong 
solution  of  pc-arl-ashes,  and  diluting  with  water  to  the  required  tint. 

NANKING',  capital  of  the  province  of  Kiangsu.  formerly  the  capital  e>f  China,  on  the 
Yanu'lse  river.  90  m  from  the  beginning  of  its  estuary,  n.  lat.  320  40'  40",  e.  long  1 1s 
Its  name'  signifies  the  southern  capital.  Since  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to 
Peking  (northern  capital)  it  has  been  called  by  the  Chiue-se  Kiangning  f'u.  The  walls 
inch)se  an  area  of  nearly  20  in.  in  circumference-,  the  greater  part  e>f  whie-h,  heme-ver,  is 
entirely  waste.  They  reach  in  many  places  an  elevation  of  7l)  it.,  and  are  fully  30  ft.  iu 
thickness  at  the  base.  Accenting  te>  Chinese-  aerenmts,  the  population  of  Nanking  was 
one-e  4,000,000,  hut  a  more  recent  estimate-  made  it  3uO,000.  As  the  city,  howe:ver,  has 
of  laic  passed  through  so  many  vicissitudes,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  iis  present  num- 
ber of  inhabitants.  The-  inhabite-el  portion  of  the  walled  area  lies  towarel  the  west,  and 
seve-ral  miles  from  the  liank  of  the  river.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  speak  of  N;.n 
I  kin  (riot  he  language  whie-h  former  travelers  used.  The  barbaric  desolations  to  which 
fit  wa<  subjected  during  the  Tae-ping  re-be llion  left  it  a  fort  eif  wreck,  and  one-  can  emiy 
ibe  i'  as  it,  was,  before  the  vie-torious  assault  of  the  ivbe-ls.  .Mar.  19,  I8.~>o.  Nanking 
is  the  se-at  of  the  vice-regal  government  tor  the-  provinces  gremped  te>geiher  under  tin- 
name-  of  Kiangnan.  Here,  as  e-ise-whe-re-  in  China,  there-  was.  and  again  is.  a  Manclm 
garri-on,  or  military  e-olony,  separate-el  by  a  wall  from  that  portion  of  the-  ciiy  which  is 
•deel  by  the  Chinese.  Some  of  the  tine>st  streets  e>f  Xankinir  we-re  in  the  Tartar  city; 
i  being  nearly  40  ft.  wide,  having  a  space  in  the-  middle" of  abe>ut  8  ft.  in  width. 
flaggcel  witli  \ve-ll-he\vn  liloe-ks  of  blue-  and  white  marble,  and  on  eae-h  siele  e>!  this  a  brick 
j.avrinenl  14  ft.  e>r  more  wide.  A  deep  e-anal  or  eliie-h  runs  freim  the-  river  eline-tly  under 
the  walls  on  the  w.,  ser  vine  to  strengthen  the  de-Censes  of  the  HIV  em  that  side.  The 
an. -lent  palaces  have  all  disappeared.  The  oftice-s  e»f  the  jMiblfc  function:;! ie-s  were 
numerous,  but.  like-  the  .-hops,  prese-nted  the  general  features  cemimon  to  all  Chinese 
town.-.  The  obje-cts  most  we>rtliy  the  inspection  e)f  (lie-  traveler  are  found,  in  ruins,  out- 
sb_le  the-  precincts  of  the  modern  city.  Among  these  is  the  summer  palace  of  the  emperor 
Kieulung.  It  consisted  of  a  number  of  one-story  buildings,  with  spacious  courts 
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between,  and  flanked  by  smaller  buildings  on  the  sides.  Enough  still  remains  to  show 
:h;  :  the  workmanship  was  of  the  most  elaborate  and  unique  character.  When  under 
cultivation,  the  spot  must  have  been  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  tombs  of  the  kings 
are  remarkable  for  their  sepulchral  statues,  which  form  an  avenue  leading  up  to  the 
jrravi-s;  they  consist  of  gigantic  ligures,  like  warriors  cased  in  a  kind  of  armor,  standing 
on  either  side  of  the  road,  across  which,  at  intervals,  large  stone  tablets  are  extended, 
supported  by  huge  blocks  of  stone  instead  of  pillars.  Among  the  buildings  totally 

•  vcd  by  the  rebels  was  the  far-famed  Porcelain  tower.  It  was  erected  by  the 
emperor  Yungloh.  to  reward  the  kindness  of  his  mother;  the  work  was  commenced  in 
the  10th  year  of  his  reign  (1413),  at  noon,  on  the  15th  day  of  the  moon,  in  the  6th  month 
of  the  year,  and  was  completed  in  19  years.  The  board  of  works  was  ordered,  according 
to  the  plan  of  the  emperor,  to  build  a  tower  9  stories  high,  the  bricks  and  tiies  to  be 
gia/ed,  and  of  "fine  colons;"  and  it  was  to  be  superior  to  all  others,  in  order  to  make 
wi  I  ly  known  the  virtues  of  his  mother.  Its  height  was  to  be  322  feet.  The  ball  on  its 
•>pin;  was  to  he  of  brass,  overlaid  with  gold,  so  that  it  might  last  for  ever  aud  never  grow 
dim.  From  its  8  hooks  as  many  iron  chains  extended  to  the  8  corners  of  its  highest 
roof;  and  from  each  chain  9  bells,  suspended  at  equal  distances  apart;  these,  tori -/.her 
with  8  from  the  corners  of  e.ich  projecting  roof,  amounted  to  144  bells.  Oa  the  outer 
face  fit'  cadi  story  were  10  lanterns,  128  in  all;  which,  with  12  in  the  inside,  made  140. 
It  require  1  64  catties  of  oil  to  fill  them.  On  the  top  of  the  highest  roof  were  two  brazen 
vessels,  weighing  together  1200  pounds,  and  a  brazen  bowl  besides,  weighing  600  pounds. 
Encir-'llng  tiie  spire  were  9  iron  rings,  the  largest  being  63  ft.  in  circumference,  and  the 
smalle H  24  ft.,  altogether  weighing  nearly  5,000  pounds.  In  the  bowl  on  the  top  were 
deposited  one  white  shining  pearl,  ono  lire-averting  pearl,  one  wind-averting  pearl,  one 
waier-averting  p'/arl.  one  dust-averting  pearl,  a  lump  of  gold  weighing  50  ounces,  a  box 
of  tea  leaves,  1000  taels  of  silver,  oae  lump  of  orpiment,  altogether  weighing  4,000  pounds; 
one  preeious  stone-gem,  1000  string-;  of  copper  coin,  two  pieces  of  yellow  satin,  and  four 
copies  of  Buddhist  classics.  Nanking  continued  in  possession  of  the  Tae-piug  rebels  till 
th,-  s -.n -cesses  of  the  troops  under  ni:ij.  Gordon  had  crushed  one  after  another  all  their 
outlying  forces,  when  at  length,  July  19,  1864,  the  city  was  stormed  by  the  imperialist 
soldiers  under  the  viceroy  Tseng  Ivwo-fan.  The  last  blow  was  thus  dealt  to  the  Tae-ping 
i-e!)  -llion,  whose  principal  leader  perished  by  his  own  hand  amid  the  blazing  ruins  of  the 
palace  he  had  occupied  for  11  years.  Since  its  recapture,  Nanking  has  resumed  its 
f  ir.ner  position  as  the  seat  of  the  vice-regal  government,  but  shows  few  signs  of  revival 
from  its  desolation.  It  has,  however,  been  made  the  headquarters  of  a  large  military 
force,  and  also  of  an  arsenal  for  the  manufacture  of  cannon  and  other  warlike  stores  on 
the  E  iropean  model.  Although  specified  hi  the  treaty  of  Tientsin  (1858)  as  a  river-port 

op  -lied,  little  or  nothing  has  come  of  this  concession,  and  but  few  foreigners  are 
resident  in  Nanking.  Cotton  grows  abundantly  near  Nanking. 

NAXSEMOND,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Virginia  adjoining  North  Carolina;  bounded  on  the 
n.  by  Hampton  Roads,  drained  by  Nansemond  river  and  its  branches,  and  crossed  by  the 
Seaboard  and  Roanoke,  and  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi,  and  Ohio  railroads;  880  sq.m. ; 
p:>p.  '80,  15.904 — 8,177  colored.  The  surface  is  level,  and  heavily  wooded  with  cypress, 
pine,  and  o:h  -r  trees.  The  soil  is  sandy.  The  principal  productions  are  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  and  sweet-potatoes.  Co.  seat,  Suffolk. 

NAXTAS'KET,  a  narrow  peninsula  in  Massachusetts  that  extends  from  Cohasset 
township  into  Massachusetts  bay  about  5  miles.  The  town  of  Hull  is  situated  on  it, 
about  9m.  by  water  and  22  by  railroad  from  Boston.  It  is  a  popular  summer  resort, 
and  has  several  hotels. 

NANTES  (anc.  Nnmnel'x  or  Tfnnnete*),  an  important  seaport  t.  of  France,  capital  of 
the  department  of  Loire-Inferieure,  is  situated  on  the  ri^rht  bank  of  the  Loire,  30  m.  from 
its  mouth,  and  at  a  point  of  confluence  with  it  of  the  Erdreand  the  Sevre-Nantaise,  both 
navigable  streams.  Besides  railways,  there  is  communication  with  the  interior  by 
steamers  on  the  Loire.  The  natural  beauties  of  the  site  have  been  much  improved  by 
art,  and  now,  the  noble  river  on  which  the  town  is  placed,  covered  with  craft  of  every 
size  and  description,  the  islands  that  stud  its  channel,  the  meadows  that  skirt  its  banks, 
and  the  bridges  (upwards  of  16  in  number)  that  cross  it  find  its  tributaries  here,  combine 
to  make  the  scene  a  highly  picturesque  one.  Nantes  contains  numerous  squares  and 
churches.  Several  districts  of  the  town  are  nearly  as  fine  as  the  best  districts  of  Paris, 
the  old  town  having  been  pulled  down  between  1865  and  1870.  This  town  possesses 
numerous  striking  and  beautiful  buildings;  among  which  the  cathedral  of  St.  Pierre, 
containing  the  splendid  monument  of  Francis  II.,  the  last  duke  of  Bretagne,  and  of  Mar- 
guerite, his  wife;  and  the  old  castle,  the  temporary  residence  of  most  of  the  kings  of 
France  since  Charles  VIII.,  and  built  in  938,  are  the  chief.  There  is  a  public  library 
containing  50,000  vols. ;  a  museum  of  paintings;  and  a  museum  of  natural  history.  The 
quays,  lined  on  one  side  with  houses,  and  in  some  cases  planted  with  trees,  afford  an 
agreeable  and  interesting  promenade  of  about  2  m.  in  length.  The  most  beautiful 
promenade,  however,  formed  by  the  Cours  St.  Pierre  and  the  Cours  St.  Andre,  extends 
from  the  Erdre  to  the  Loire.  It  is  planted  with  four  rows  of  trees,  bordered  with  lines 
of  palatial  houses,  and  ornamented  with  statues.  The  harbor,  1968  yards  in  length,  is 
capable  of  accommodating  upwards  of  200  vessels.  Formerly,  vessel^of  no  more  than 
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200  tons  could  re-Hi  the  port,  nil  vessels  of  greater  burden  unloading  at  Paimbrruf,  at 

tin-  iimuth  of  the  river;  but  within  recent  years,  much  has  beeu  done  by  dredging  for 

the  improvement  of  the  river-bed,  and  large  vessels  can  now  reaeli  the  harbor.     The  chief 

manufactures  of  Nanit  >  are  varieties  of  linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  calicoes,  flannels;  musi- 

•uathemalical,  ;;nd  o[>iieal  instruments;  n  lined  sugar  and  salt,  chemical  product.., 

,c.      It   co:;tain>  tan-yard.-,    copper    foundries,   brandy  distilleries,   etc.,   and 

numerous  establishments  engaged  in  'he  various  manufactures  to  which  a  port  gives  rise, 

a*  ship  building,  th--  preparation  of  preserved  meats,  etc.     In  1872  the  imports  of  Nan- 

to<  were  \alueu  at  70,000,000  of  francs,  the  exports  at  05,000,000.     Pop.  '76,  116,093. 

NANTES,  EDICT  OF.  the  name  given  to  the  famous  decree  published  in  that  city  bj 
Henri  IV.  of  France.  April  155,  1598.  which  .secured  to  the  Protestant  portion  of  his  sub- 
lom  ol  religion.  Among  its  more  important  provisions  were — liberty  to  cele- 
worship  wherever  Protestant  communities  already  existed;  to  establish  new 
churches,  except  in  Paris  and  the  surrounding  district,  and  in  the  royal  residences;  and 
to  maintain  universities,  or  theological  colleges,  of  which  they  had  lour,  those  at  Mon- 
tauban,  Saumur,  Montpclier,  and  Sedan;  adnerents  of  the  reformed  faith  were  also  to  be 
eligible  to  all  civil  oiliees  and  dignities;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  not  allowed 
to  "print  books  on  the  tenets  of  their  religion,  except  in  those  places  where  it  existed; 
and  they  wer<>  obliged  to  outwardly  celebrate  the  festivals  of  the  Catholic  church,  and 
t'>  pav  li:lie-.  t  i  the  Catholic  priesthood.  From  thi.;  period,  the  Reformers  or  Huguenots 
(who"  then  counted  760  churches)  had  a  legal  existence  in  France,  but  gradually  tin-a- 
political strength  was  crushed  by  the  mighty  genius  of  Richelieu — who,  however,  never 
dreamed  of  inurfering  with  their  liberty  of  worship.  Neither  did  his  successors,  Maza- 
rhi  and  Colbert;  but  under  the  influence  of  a  "  penitence,"  as  corrupt  and  sensual  as  the 

.vhich  occasioned  it,  Louis  XIV.,  after  a  series  of  detestable  DrurjoiiKMltx  (q.v.), 
signed  a  decree  for  the  revocation  of  the  edict,  Oc-t.  18,  1G85.  The  result  of  this  des- 
potic act  was  that,  rather  than  conform  to  the  established  religion,  400,000  Protestants 
— among  the  most  industrious,  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  most  religious  of  tiie  nation 
— quitted  France,  and  took  refuge  in  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Prussia.  Switzerland,  and 
America.  The  loss  to  Franco  was  immense;  the  gain  to  other  countries,  no  less.  Com- 

1  largely  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  skilled  artisans,  they  carried  with  them 
their  knowledge,  taste,  and  aptitude  for  business.  From  them  England,  in  particular, 
learned  the  aft  of  manufacturing  silk,  crystal  glasses,  and  the  more  delicate  kinds  of 
jewelry. 

KANTUCKET,  an  island  and  t.  upon  it.  on  the  s.e.  coast  of  Massachusetts.  The 
island  is  15  m.  long  and  an  average  of  4  wide,  with  an  area  of  50  sq.miles.  It  was 
bought  from  the  Indians  by  Thomas  Macy,  in  1659,  for  £30  and  twro  beaver-hats.  Nan- 
tucket  was  at  tone  time  a  great  seat  of  the  whale  fishery,  having,  in  1775,  had  as  many  as 
150  whaling  ves-els:  but  this  branch  of  industry  has  declined  since  1846,  and  since  the 
civil  war  has  become  extinct.  The  harbor  is  commodious  and  safe.  Nautucket  has' two 
newspapers;  pop.  (1870)4,123. 

NANTUCKET  (ante),  a  co.,  t..  and  island,  in  Mnss.,  is  18  m.  s.  of  cape  Cod,  85  m.  s.e. 
of  Boston,  and  is  separated  from  Martha's  Vineyard  on  the  w.  by  a  channel  8  m.  wide. 
It  is  triangular  in  shape,  has  a  level  surface  in  the  s.,  and  is  slightly  hilly  in  the  north. 
The  soil,  for  the  most  part,  is  sandy  and  nearly  destitute  of  trees  or  shrubbery.  During 
the  past  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  farming  and  fishing  have  been  the  chief  pursuits  of  the 
inhabitants,  and.  in  the  summer  months,  the,  town  is  the  resort  of  invalids  and  pleasure- 
seekers.  It  has  two  banks,  five  public  halls,  several  public  schools,  a  weekly  newspaper, 
and  Baptist,  Congregational,  Episcopal.  Friends,  Methodist,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Uni- 
tarian churches.  There  is  also  a  public  library  containing  about  5,000  volumes,  and  a 
museum  of  marine  curiosities,  the  latter  of  which  was  founded  in  1826  by  admiral  sir 
Isaac  Coffin.  A  steamboat  runs  daily  between  the  town  and  Wood's  Holl,  on  cape  Cod, 
connecting  with  a  railroad  to  Boston" 

NANT'WICH,  a  small  market  t.  of  Cheshire,  England,  on  the  Weaver,  20  m.  s.e.  of 
Chester.  Many  of  its  houses  are  interesting  from  their  age  and  construction,  being  built, 
in  many  cases,  of  timber  and  plaster,  and  with  overhanging  upper  stories.  The  parifth 
church,  one  of  the  finest  country  churches  in  England,  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1864 
at  great  cost.  Nantwich  was  famous  in  former  times  for  its  brine-springe  and  salt-works. 
Shoes,  gloves,  and  cotton  goods  are  manufactured,  and  maltin"-  is  carried  on.  Pop. 

(1871)  6.!;::;. 

NA  OS  (Gr.  a  dwelling),  the  cell  or  inclosed  chamber  of  a  Greek  temple. 

XAPA,  a  co.  on  the  const  of  California,  n  of  San  Pablo  bay;  drained  by  Napa  river, 
nnd  Putah  creek;  s-js  sq.m.:  pop.  7.163,  a  part  of  which  are  Chinese.  It  has  fertile 
valleys,  and  a  range  of  mountains.  The  principal  mountain  is  St.  Helena,  situated  at 
the  head  of  Napa  valley,  which  rises  4,343  ft,  above  the  sea.  In  the  co.  is  a  wonderful 
:  of  petrified  trees  of  large  size,  also  springs  of  sulphur  and  borax,  and  a  cinnabar 
or  quicksilver  mine.  The  leading  products  are  wool,  grain,  butter,  and  wine.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  California  Pacific  railroad.  Co.  seat,  Napa  City. 

NAPH'THA  is  derived  from  the  Persian  word  n/ifufa,  to  exude,  and  was  originally 
applied  to  an  inflammable  liquid  hydrocarbon  (or  rather  a  mixture  of  several  hydrocar- 
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bons)  which  exudes  from  the  soil  in  certain  parts  of  Persia.  (According  to  Pcllcticr 
and  Walter,  it  consists  of  three  hydrocarbons— viz.,  Ci4H13,  which  boils  atlOO0;  Ci6Hi8, 
which  boils  at  239°;  and  C24Il22.  which  boils  at  874°.)  The  term  is,  however,  now  used 
not  only  to  designate  a  similar  and  almost  identical  fluid,  that  issues  from  the  ground  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  known  as  petroleum,  rock-oil,  etc.,  but  is  also  applied 
to  other  liquids  which  resemble  true  naphtha  in  little  else  than  their  volatility  and  inflam- 
mability. Thus,  wood-spirit,  or  methylic  alcohol,  is  often  spoken  of  as  wood-naphtlirt , 
jand  acetone  is  sometimes  described  as  naphtha.  Coal-tar  yields  by  distillation  a  liquid 
which  has  a  heavier  specific  gravity  and  a  lower  boiling-point  ths.n  Persian  naphtha, 
but  resembles  it  in  general  properties,  and  can  generally  be  substituted  for  it.  See 
GAS-TAK. 

Crude  naphtha,  whether  occurring  as  a  natural  product  or  as  obtained  from  coal- 
tar,  is  purified  by  agitation  with  strong  sulphuric  acid;  after  which  it  must  be  well 
washed  with  water  (in  which  it  is  quite  insoluble),  and  finally  distilled  from  quicklime. 
Pure  naphtha  is  colorless,  and  of  a  peculiar  taste  and  odor;  it  is  soluble  in  about  eidit 
times  its  bulk  of  alcohol,  and  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  ether  and  in  essential  oils. 
Hot  naphtha  dissolves  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  but  deposits  them  on  cooling.  It  is  an 
excellent  solvent  for  gutta-percha,  caoutchouc^  camphor,  and  fatty  and  resinous  bodies 
generally;  and  hence  it  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts  for  these  purposes,  and  its  employ- 
ment as  a  source  of  artificial  light  is  now  becoming  universal.  In  consequence  of  hs 
containing  no  oxygen,  it  is  employed  by  chemists  for  the  preservation  of  potassium  and 
other  metals,  which  have  a  powerful  affinity  for  oxygen.  Owing  to  its  volatility  and 
inflammability,  it  must  be  handled  with  great  caution,  many  fatal  cases  having  arisen 
from  its  vapor  catching  lire  on  the  approach  of  a  candle. 

The  principal  kinds  of  naphtha  known  in  commerce  are  native  naphtha,  coal  naphtha, 
Boghead  naphtha  (also  called  paraffin  oil  and  photogen),  shale  naphtha,  and  naphtha  from 
caoutchouc  ;  n,l  caoutchiue. 

Native  naphtha,  petroleum,  or  rock-oil  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  as  in 
Japan,  Burma,  Persia,  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  Siberia,  Italy,  France,  and  North 
America.  It  is  of  various  degrees  of  consistency,  from  a  thin,  light,  colorless  fluid 
found  in  Persia,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  about  O.*750,  to  a  substance  as  thick  as  butter, 
and  nearly  as  heavy  as  water.  But  all  the  kinds  when  rectified  have  nearly  the  same 
constitution.  They  contain  no  oxygen,  and  consist  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  compounds 
only.  Bitumen  and  asphaltum  are  closely  allied  substances  in  a  solid  or  semi-solid  form. 
From  a  very  early  period  in  Persia  and  Japan,  and  at  least  since  last  century  in  Italy, 
native  naphtha  lias  been  used  to  burn  in  lamps. 

Coal-tar  naphtha  (see  GAS-TAR),  as  stated  above,  is  of  a  higher  specific  gravity  than 
native  naphtha — viz.,  from  0.860  to  0.900,  and  has  a  more  disagreeable  and  penetrating 
odor. 

Paraffin  oil,  for  some  time  known  also  as  Boghead  naphtha,  has  become,  of  late 
years,  so  important  a  manufacture  that  a  brief  history  of  its  origin  cannot  be  uninterest- 
ing. In  the  year  1847  Mr.  James  Young,  now  of  the  Bathgate  chemical  works,  had  his 
attention  called  to  a  petroleum  spring  at  Alfreton,  in  Derbyshire,  from  which  he  dis- 
tilled a  light  thin  oil  for  burning  in  lamps,  obtaining  at  the  same  time  a  thicker  oil, which 
was  used  for  lubricating  machinery.  After  a  year  or  two  the  supply  began  to  fail,  but 
3Hr.  Young,  noticing  that  petroleum  was  dropping  from  the  sandstone  roof  of  a  coal- 
mine, conjectured  that  it  originated  by  the  action  of  heat  on  the  coal-seam,  the  vapor 
from  which  had  condensed  in  the  sand'stone,  and  supposed  from  this  that  it  might  be 
produced  artificially.  Following  up  this  idea,  he  tried  a  great  many  experiments,  and 
ultimately  succeeded,  by  distilling  coal  at  a  low  red-heat,  in  obtaining  a  substance 
resembling  petroleum,  which,  when  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  natural  petroleum, 
yielded  similar  products.  The  dbtaining  of  these  oils  and  the  solid  substance  paraffin 
from  coal  formed  the  subject  of  his  now7  celebrated  patent,  dated  Oct.  17, 1850. 

In  the  years  1860  and  1864  long  and  costly  litigations  as  to  the  validity  of  Mr.  Young's 
patent  look  place  in  Edinburgh  and  London*  resulting  in  the  main  in  his  favor.  Many 
years  ago  Reichenbach  had.  by  distilling  100  Ibs.  of  pit-coal,  obtained  nearly  2  oz.  of  an 
oily  liquid  exactly  resembling  natural  naphtha;  and  various  other  chemical  writers  were 
appealed  to,  as  proving  that  methods  substantially  the  same  as  Mr.  Young's  were  pre- 
viously known  and  practiced.  One  thing  seeme  to  have  been  admitted,  that  previous  to 
his  patent  no  one  had  succeeded  in  producing  the  oil  on  a  commercial  scale. 

The  processes  by  which  the  oil  and  paraffin  are  obtained  are  simple.  The  material 
best  adapted  for  the  purpose  was  for  years  believed  to  be  Boghead  coal,  a  very  rich  gas 
coal,  occurring  in  a  field  cf  limited  extent  near  Bathgate,  in  Linlithgowshire.  All  cannel 
coals,  however,  give  the  same  products,  and  some  of  them  in  nearly  as  large  quantity; 
but,  as  stated  below,  shale  is  nowr  general!}'  used  and  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  coal 
is  broken  into  fragments  like  road-metal,  and  gradually  heated  to  redness  in  cast-iron 
retorts,  which  are  similar  to  those  used  for  coal-gas  (see  GAS).  The  retorts  are  most 
usually  upright,  about  10  ft.  long  and  14  in.  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  tapering  to  12 
in.  at.  the  top,  and  built  in  sets  of  3,  4,  or  6,  so  that  one  fire  may  heat  each  set.  The 
coal  is  fed  by  means  of  a  hopper  on  the  top  of  the  retort,  and  after  passing  through  it  at 
a  low  red-heat,  is  drawn  out  as  coke  at  the  bottom,  where  there  is  a  water  lute  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  oil  or  gas.  There  is  a  spherical  valve  in  the  hopper,  counterpoised 
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wiili  a  weight,  which  closes  the  retort  at  the  top.  The  volatile  matters  distilled  from 
tiie  coal  :.iv  conducted  by  a  ])il>e  to  ihe  condensers  (.similar  to  those  used  for  coal 
where  thc\  are  condensed  into  a  thick  black  oil.  of  a  specitic  gravity  of  about  0.900, 
along  with  a  little  water.  Great  rare  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  heat  from  becoming 
too  high,  because  iras  and  gas-tar,  and  not  paraffin  oil,  are  obtained  when  coal  or  shale 
is  di-tiiied  at  a  high  temperature.  A  ton  of  Boghead  coal  gave  about  120  gallons  of 
oil. 

The  crude  oil  from  the  first  distillation  is  then  distilled  again  in  long  cylindrical  mal- 
leable-iron stills.     From  this  second  distillation  a  "green  oil"  is  obtained,  and  the  residue 
i-  ivmoved  as  cuke  from  the  bottom  of  the  still.     This  oil  is  then  mixed  with  from  5  to 
10  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards  with  about  the  same  quantity  of  soda,  the 
mixtures  beinir  made  in  circular  tanks  with  revolving  stirrers.     Both  the  acid  and  the 
mix  witii  impurities,  which  fall  to  the  bottom  as  heavy  tarry  matters,  and  are  run 
<>tY  hv  a  s!op  cock,  till  only  tue  clear  supeinaiant  oil  remains.     After  being  so  far  purified, 
tiie  oil  undergoes  three  further  distillations,  being  at  the  same  time  treated  with  strong 
:   per  cent)  and  soda.     The  final  result  is  that  a  small  quantity  of  light  naphtha  is 
oblained  in  the  later  distillations,  three-fourths  of  what  is  left  being  a  light  and  nearly 
:i   used   for  burning  in  lumps  J»  and  tho  remainder  a  thicker  oil  containing 
line.     This  latter  portion  is  pressed  in  a  hydraulic  press,  which  squeezes  out  the 
greater  portion  of  ti:e  parattine,  leaving  an  oil  whidi  is  si  .id  for  lubricating  machinery. 

The  crud  •  par.iirine,  after  being  subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure  three  or  four  timi  s,  is 
chiefly  nuriried,  by  repeated  crystallizations,  from  naphtha.  Steam  is  afterwards  blown 
through"  it  in  a  melted  state,  and  when  finally  treated  with  3  per  cent  of  animal  char- 
coal it  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful  substance,  resembling  the  purest  white  wax.  It  is 
largely  manufactured  into  candles,  which  equal,  or  even  excel,  in  appearance  those  made 
fro  ,1  wax,  and  are  only  about  half  as  costly.  Paraffine  has  now  a  number  of  curious 
minor  applications 

Shale  naphtha,  or  "shale-oil,"  is  a  substance  which  has  been  manufactured,  for  many 
years,  from  bituminous  shales,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent.  Parly  because 
the  Boghead  coal  lias  become  practically  exhausted,  but  chiefly  because  the  volatile  prod- 
ucts from  it  are  more  easily  purified  than  from  any  coal,  beds  of  bituminous  shale  found 
in  the  carboniferous  formation  are  now  almost  entirely  used  in  Scotland  as  the  raw 
material  from  which  paraltine  oil  and  paraffine  are  obtained.  Previous  to  1850  the*e 
shales  were  turned  to  no  account.  See  SHALE. 

Naphtha  from  caoutchouc,  or  caoutchine,  is  obtained  from  caoutchouc  by  destructive 
distillation.  In  composition  it  consists  mainly  of  hydrocarbons,  having  the  same  pro- 
portion of  carbon  to  hydrogen  as  india  rubber.  Caoutchiue  has  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  best  known  solvents  for  india  rubber. 

Until  the  discovery  of  the  Pennsylvanian,  the  Burmese  (Rangoon)  petroleum,  or  rock- 
oil,  was  one  of  the  best  known.  It  is  obained  in  a  treacly  state  by  sinking  wells  about 
*:\iy  feet  deep  in  the  soil,  and  consists  of  several  fluid  hydrocarbons,  with  about  ten  or 
eleven  per  cent  of  the  solid  hydrocarbon  parafflue.  The  different  naphthas  it  contains 
are  highly  prized  as  burning  and  lubricating  oils,  and  for  removing  greasy  stains,  on 
account  of  their  agreeable  smell.  The  naphtha  which  is  found  abundantly  at  Baku,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  closely  resembles  the  Rangoon  in  its  qualities.  The  Persian 
na;i  itiia  is  frequently  pure  enough  for  burning  without  rectification. 

Prominent  among  tne  wonders  of  our  time,  however,  as  regards  new  fields  of  industry 
and  wealth,  stand  the  discoveries  of  the  naphtha,  or,  as  they  are  called,  the  petroleum 
regions  of  the  United  States.  Some  of  these  sources  of  native  naphtha,  were  known  to 
the  Indians,  by  whom  it  was  at  one  time  collected  for  sale;  but  it  is  little  more  than 
twenty  years  since,  by  sinking  deep  wells,  the  great  extent  of  the  oil-bearing  strata 
became  known.  The  principal  supplies  are  obtained  in  Pennsylvania,  We-t  Virginia, 
and  Ohio,  a  considerable  quantity  being  also  obtained  in  west  Canada.  Other  regions 
in  Xo:-ili  America  produce  it,  but  the  Pennsylvanian  yield  is  six  or  seven  times  greater 
than  all  the  rest  put  together.  Consul  Eortright,  in  his  report  on  the  states  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  etc.,  for  1870  and  1871,  say-s:  "The  oil  regions  are  100  miles  in  length  by. 
30  to  50  in  breadth,  and  the  number  o'f  wells  to  be  tapped  so  great  that  the  supply  is 
considered  to  be  sufficient  for  a  century  to  come  at  least." 

Much  curiosity  exists  respecting  the  origin  of  these  great  natural  sources  of  petroleum. 
It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  geologists  that  it  has  in  most  cases  been  produced 
hv  the  decomposition  of  both  vegetable  and  animal  matters.  In  this  respect  it  differs 
from  coal,  which  has  ari>en  from  the  decay  of  vegitable  in  dlcr  alone.  It  would  appear 
that  the  Pennsylvanian  oil  proceeds  from  shales  of  carboniferous  age;  the  Canadian  from 
those  of  Devonian  a;;!-.  In  both  countries  the  oil  is  found  in  cavities  in  sandstone,  and 
has  therefore  been  derived  from  Mibjaceiit  rocks.  It  is  now  known  that  petroleum  has 
formed  in  roeks  of  nearly  all  geological  ages.  Prof.  Dana,  the  American  mineralogist, 
that  the  conditions  favorable  to  the  formation  of  native  naphtha,  as  shown  by  the 
characteristics  of  the  deposits  in  which  it  is  found,  are:  (1)  the  diffusion  of  organic  mate- 
rial through  a  line  mud  or  day:  C-3)  the  material  in  a  very  finely  divided  state;  and  (3), 
a-  a  consequence  4>f  the  preceding,  the  atmosphere  excluded  as'far  as  possible  from  the 
material  undergoing  decomposition. 

in  Pennsylvania  the  first  borings  for  petroleum  took  place  in  1859,  and  in  that  year 
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82,000  bbls.  ('reckoned  at  43  galls,  each)  were  obtained;  in  1861  the  produce  had  reached 
2. 000.000  bbls.;  and  since  then,  as  a  rule,  it  has  increased  from  year  to  year.  In  1872 
the  total  produce  of  North  America  was  7,394.000  bbls. ;  Canada  furnishing  530,000  bbls. 
In  the  same  year  the  total  exports  from  the  United  States  cf  refined  petroleum  amounted 
to  2,9."J1, 310  bbls.,  an  enormous  quantity,  considering  the  first  exports  took  place  so 
recently  as  1861.  Of  late  years  the  petroleum  trade  is  said  to  have  employed  in  North 
America  a>  many  hands  as  coal-mining  and  the  working  of  iron. 

In  1862  and  1871  acts  of  parliament  were  passed  limiting  the  amount  of  petroleum  to 
be  kept  in  store,  and  regulating  the  sale  of  such  kinds  as  give  off  an  inflammable  vapor 
beio  ,v  100°  F.  There  are  special  warehouses  for  the  reception  of  petroleum  at  the  London 
and  Liverpool  docks. 

Terrible  accidents  have  now  and  then  happened  with  some  of  the  more  inflammable 
American  oils,  by  reason  of  their  vapors  exploding  in  the  reservoirs  of  lamps.  Most  of 
thc.-e  have,  no  doubt,  taken  place  with  oils  whose  vapors  form  an  explosive  mixture  with, 
air  at  a  temperature  below  100°  F.,  but  they  can  hardly  be  considered  safe  if  their  vapors 
will  take  lire  on  the  approach  of  a  light  at  less  than  1203  F.  The  vapor  of  the  parafrine 
oii  prepared  for  illuminating  purposes  by  Young's  mineral  oil  company,  and  no  doubt 
by  other  firms,  from  Scotch  shale,  will  not  form  an  explosive  mixture  below  120°  F., 
and  it  is  therefore  quite  safe.  Since  this  oil  has  to  compete  with  petroleum,  such  a 
standard  can  only  be  kept  up  at  a  loss,  and  there  is  therefore  a  great  temptation  to  keep 
down  the  firing-point  of  these  burning  oils  as  low  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  greater 
profit;  and  although  accidents  have  happened  with  parafriiie  oil,  as  well  as  with  American 
petroleum,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  latter  cannot  be  so  thoroughly  relied  upon  for 
safety .  It  could  easily  be  made  so,  however,  if  the  lighter  hydrocarbons  which  it  con- 
tc'..as  were  carefully  removed. 

NAPHTALI,  TRIBE  OF,  named  after  a  son  of  Jacob,  recorded  as  numbering  53,400 
adult  males  at  the  exodus,  being  then  the  6th  in  numbers  among  the  12  tribes.  On  its 
arrival  at  the  outskirts  of  Palestine,  it  was  only  8th  in  number.  In  the  journey  through 
the  wilderness  its  place  was  n.  of  the  tabernacle,  near  the  tribes  of  Dan  and  Asher,  with 
which  it  constituted  the  "  camp  of  Dan."  The  ensign  of  the  three  is  represented  by  the 
Jewish  legends  as  a  serpent,  bearing  the  inscription  "Return,  O  Jehovah!  unto  the 
many  thousands  of  Israel."  The  territory  allotted  to  Naphtali  was  situated  in  n.e. 
Palestine,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Leontes  river,  on  the  e.  by  lakes  Galilee  andMerom, 
and  the  Jordan,  on  the  s.  by  the  Zebulun,  and  on  the  w.  by  Asher.  It  included  the  w. 
shore  of  the  sea  of  Galilee.  Its  surface  and  scenery  were  more  diversified  than  those  of 
the  other  tribes.  Its  s.  portion,  and  especially  the  plains  along  the  shore  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee  were  the  most  fertile  region  of  Palestine.  The  tribe  of  Naphtali,  under  the 
leadership  of  Barak  of  Ivedesh-Naphtali,  repelled  the  invasion  of  the  Canaanites  under 
S!>era  and  Jabin  (Judg.  x.),  and  their  valor  is  extolled  in  the  song  of  Deborah.  In  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  Naphtali  was  under  the  charge  of  Ahimaaz,  his  son-in-law.  The  head 
of  the  tribe  in  David's  time  was  Jerimoth  ben  Azriel.  In  the  reigns  of  Asa,  king  of 
Judah,  and  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  "sent  the  captains  of  the 
host  which  he  had,  against  the  cities  of  Israel,  and  smote  all  Cinneroth,  with  all  the  land 
of  Naphtali  "  (I.  Kings,  xv,  20).  About  730,  Tiglath  Pileser  ravaged  n.  Palestine  and 
carried  off  the  population  to  Assyria,  and  the  history  of  the  tribe  ends  at  this  point. 

NAPHTHAL'IC  GROUP  ou  SERIES.  The  starting  point  of  the  group  is  Naplithalin 
(CSOHS),  a  substance  of  great  interest  in  the  history  of  organic  chemistry,  from  its  being 
that  upon  which  Laurent  chiefly  founded  his  theory  of  substitutions.  It  may  be 
obtained  in  various  wavs>,  but  is  most  easily  and  abundantly  produced  from  the  last  por- 
tions of  the  distillate  of  coal-tar,  which  become  semi-solid  on  cooling.  The  liquid  part 
of  this  mass  is  got  rid  of  by  pressure,  and  the  naphthalin  is  then  taken  up  by  hot  alcohol, 
from  which  it  is  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by  crystallization  and  sublimation. 

Naplithalin  crystallizes  in  large,  thin,  rhombic  plates,  which  are  unctuous  to  the 
touch,  and  have  a  pearly  luster.  •  Exposed  to  light  under  a  glass  covering,  it  gradually 
sublimes  at  an  ordinary  temperature  in  splendid  crystals.  It  has  a  somewhat  tar-like 
odor,  and  a  pungent  and  somewhat  aromatic  taste.  It  fuses  at  174°,  and  boils  at  428°. 
Its  specific  gravity,  in  the  solid  state,  is  1.15,  and  as  a  vapor,  4.528.  It  is  not  very 
inflammable,  and  when  ignited,  burns  with  a  white  smoky  flame.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but,  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  fixed  and  essential  oils. 

By  acting  on  naphthalin  with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  we  obtain  sulpho-naphthalic 
acid  (CgoH8B2O,  -)-  2Aq),  from  which,  by  substitution  processes,  a  lare  number  of  com- 
pounds are  produced.  With  nitric  acid,  naphthalin  yields  nitro-naphthalin  [C20H7(NO4)], 
binitro-naphthalin  [C20H6(NO4)2],  and  trinitro-naphthalin  [C,0H5(NO4)3],  the  group 
(NO4),  or  its  multiples,  being  substituted  for  one,  two,  and  three  equivalents  of  the 
hydrogen  of  the  naphthalin.  The  final  product  of  the  prolonged  action  of  boiling  nitric 
acid  on  naphthalin  is  a  mixture  of  oxalic  and  naphthalic  or  phthalie  acid;  the  re-actioii 
being  shown  by  the  equation: 

Naphthalin.  Oxygen.       Oxalic  Acid.          Naphthalic  Acid. 
CaeH8  +  018  =  2HO,C406  +  2110,0!  8H408 
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This  acid  is  also  obtained  by  the  continued  action  of  nitric  acid  u^on  alizarin,  which 
is  an  important  fact,  since  ii  indicates  a  connection  between  uaphthaliu  c.nd  the  coloring 
matter  of  madder. 

Laurent  has  discovered  a  very  numerous  series  of  substitution  compounds  formed 
upon  Hie  t\j'C  of  irqilithaliu,  iuto'llie  composition  of  which  clilorine  enters.  They  are 
of  little  practical  importance  although  their  investigation  has  exerted  a  remarkable  iuflu- 
.pnn  tin-  progress  of  organic  chemistry. 

NAPIEE,  Sir  CHAUI.KS.  K.  c.  B.,  English  admiral,  was  cousin  to  the  hero  of  Scindo 
and  the  historian  of  the  peninsula  war.  His  father  was  t lie  lion.  capt.  C'li;;rl<s  Napier, 
R.  N.,  second  son  of  Francis  iiHh  lord  Napier.  He  was  born  March  C,  17i-'6,  at  the 
family  seat,  Mcrchistoun  Hall,  in  the  co.  of  Stirling.  At  13,  he  went  to  sea  as  a  naval 
Volunteer.  In  1808.  he  received  the  command  of  the  Itccnn'f.  18  guns,  and  had  his 
thigh  broken  by  a  bullet.  He  kept  up  a  running  tight,  in  his  I'-'-gun  brig,  with  the 
rearmost  of  three  French  line-of-battie  ships,  the  D'JIani'/>o>/ff.  which  escaped  from 
Guadeloupe,  and  was  thus  instrumental  in  her  capture.  This  obtained  him  a  post-cap- 
taincy; but  being  thrown  out  of  active  service,  he  served  ashore  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
peninsular  army"  and  was  wounded  at  Busaco.  Commanding  the  Thm/H*  in  1811,  he 
intl'fted  an  incredible  amount  of  damage  upon  the  enemy  in  the  Mediu  rranean,  and 
also  conducted  several  desperate  laud  operations  with  marked  success.  In  1814,  he  was 
ordered  to  America,  and  led  the  way  in  the  hazardous  ascent  and  descent  of  the  Potomac. 
He  afterwards  took  an  active  part  in  the  operations  against  Baltimore.  In  18'29,  he 
received  the  command  of  the  Galatea,  a  42-gun  frigate,  and  was  employed,  "on  pariicu- 
lar  service"  on  the  coast  of  Portugal.  Becoming  acquainted  with  the  lei.ders  of  the 
constitutional  party,  he  accepted  the  command  of  the  fleet  of  the  young  queen ;  and  by 
defeating  the  Miguelite  fleet,  he  concluded  the  war,  and  placed  Donna  Maria  on  the 
throne.  He  was  made  admiral  in-chief  of  the  Portugese  navy,  ;.nd  attempted  to 
remodel  it;  but  official  and  corrupt  influence  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  returned  to 
England.  In  the  war  between  the  Porte  and  Meliemet  AH,  he  organ! /.ed  a  land  force, 
with  which  lie  stormed  Sidon,  and  defeated  Ibrahim  Pasha  among  tiie  heights  of  Mount 
Lebanon.  He  took  part  in  the  naval  attack  on  Acre,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  disregard 
the  orders  of  his  chief,  admiral  Stopford,  when  he  saw  the  way  to  bring  the  battle  to  a 
speedy  termination.  He  next  blockaded  Alexandria,  and  concluded  a  convention  with 
Meliemet  All.  In  1847,  he  received  the  command  of  the  channel  fleet.  When  the  Rus- 
sian war  broke  out,  he  was  sent  out  to  command  the  Baltic  fleet;  but  the  capture  of 
Bomarsund  failed  to  realize  the  high  expectations  formed  of  Xapier's  exploits.  He  twice 
sat  in  parliament,  and,  until  his  death,  Nov.  6,  1860,  he  labored  with  success  \n  reform 
the  British  naval  administration.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  vice-admiral  and  a 
knight  of  several  foreign  orders. 

NAPIEE,  Sir  CHARLES  JAMES,  G.C.B.,  English  gen.,  one  of  several  brothers  distin- 
guished for  their  bravery,  three  of  whom — Charles,  William,  and  George — were  known 
in  the  peninsular  war  as  "Wellington's  colonels."  They  were  sons,  by  a  second  mar- 
riage, of  hon.  col.  George  Napier,  grandson  of  Francis,  fifth  lord  Napier.  A\ho  was 
fifth  in  descent,  but  through  two  females  in  succession,  from  the  inventor  of  Logarithms. 
Charles,  the  eldest,  was  born  at  Whitehall,  Westminster,  Aug.  10.  1782.  Before  he  had 
finished  his  twelfth  year,  young  Napier  received  a  commission  in  the  22d  Foot.  His 
tirst  service  was  in  Ireland,  where  he  assisted  in  putting  down  the  rebellion  He  com- 
manded the  50th  Foot  during  the  retreat  on  Corunna;  and  at  the  fatal  battle  in  which 
sir  J.  Moore  fell,  he  was  wounded  in  five  places  and  made  prisoner.  Marshal  Ncy  dis- 
mis-ed  him,  with  permission  to  go  to  England  on  parole.  On  h,is  return,  he  engaged  in 
literary  works,  and  even  wrote  an  historical  romance.  In  1811,  he  returned  to  the  pen- 
insula. At  Coa,  where  he  fought  as  a  volunteer,  he  had  two  horses  shot  under  him.  At 
Busaco,  be  was  shot  in  the  face,  having  his  jaw  broken  and  his  eye  injured.  lie  recov- 
ered in  time  to  be  present  at  the  battle  of  Fuentes  d'pnoro  and  the  second  seigeof  Bada- 
joz.  After  distinguishing  himself  in  innumerable  skirmishes,  the  daring  soldier  returned 
to  England.  He  next  took  part  in  a  fighting  cruise  off  the  Chesapeake,  capturing 
American  vessels,  and  making  frequent  descents  upon  the  coasts.  He  did  not  return  to 
Europe  soon  enough  for  Waterloo,  but  was  engaged  in  the  storming  of  Camm-ay,  and 
accompanied  the  army  to  Paris.  After  the  peace  he  was,  in  1818,  niade  governor  of  the 
island  of  (Vphalonia,  (lie  affairs  of  which  he  administered  with  great  energy  and  intelli- 
gence. Being,  however,  of  an  excessively  combative  disposition,  he  became  embroiled 
with  the  authorities  at  home.  In  1841  he  was  ordered  to  India  to  assume  the  command 
of  the  army  at  Bombay.  This  was  the  most  splendid  period  of  his  career,  resulting  in  the 
conquest  of  Scinde  against  terrible  odds.  His  destruction  of  a  fortification  called  EmauB 
(ihur  in  1843,  was  described  bv  the  duke  of  Wellington  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
military  feats  he  had  ever  heard  of.  The  fearful  battle  of  Meane  followed,  where 
Napier,  with  1600  English  and  sepoys,  defeated  near  :>0.000  Beloochees.  strongly  posted, 
with  the  loss  of  6,000  men.  The  Ameers  surrendered,  except,  Shere  Mahomed,  who 
brought  25.000  men  into  line  of  battle  at  Hydrabad.  Napier  had  only  5,000  men.  but  in 
three  hours  his  litt'e  army  gained  a  decisive  victory.  A  few  days*  afterwards,  Napier 
was  in  the  palace  of  the  Ameers,  and  master  of  Scinde.  He  was  fortunate  in  possessing 
the  entire  confidence  of  lord  Ellenhorough,  who  made  him  governor  of  Scinde.  Ilia 


Napier. 

civil  administration  was  scarcely  less  remarkable  or  1ess  successful  than  his  military 
operations.  He  gained  the  respect  and  reverence  of  (he  inhabitants,  but  soon  became 
engaged  in  an  acrimonious  war  of  dispatches  w*th  Ihe  directors.  In  1847,  he  returned 
to  England.  After  attending  a  series  of  fes*;vals  in  his  honor,  he  lived  in  retirement 
until  the  disasters  of  the  last  Sikh  war  cause'}  the  eyes  of  hi<  countrymen  to  be  turned 
to  the  hero  of  Scinde  as  the  deliverer  of  our  Indian  empire.  He  went  to  India,  but 
found  on  his  arrival  that  the  Sikhs  had  oeen  routed.  He  now  turned  his  attention,  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  Ii'faa.,  to  the  subject  of  military  reform.  lie  bade  a. 
final  adieu  to  the  east  in  1851,  and  '^turned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  resided  until 
his  death,  which  took  place  at  Ks  seat,  at  Oaklaiids,  near  Portsmouth,  Aug.  29,  1853. 
He  had  then  attained  tiie  rank  of  lieut.gen.,  was  G.C.B.,  and  col.  of  the  22d  Foot.  It 
must  be  remembered  to  his  honor  that  he  was  the  first  English  gen.  who  ever  recorded 
in  his  dispatches  the  nam^s  of  private  soldiers  who  had  distinguished  themselves,  side 
by  side  with  those  of  officers.  Brave  to  rashness,  ready  alike  with  tongue,  pen,  and 
sword,  quarrelsome  w;;h  his  superiors,  but  beloved  by  his  soldiers,  and.  to  crown  ail,  of 
a  strangely  wild  y:t  noble  and  striking  appearance.  Napier  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  or  nis  time,  and  in  losing  him  the  country  lost  one  of  its  brighest  mili- 
tary ornaments.  His  statue,  was,  after  his  death,  erected  in  Trafalgar  square.  The 
story  of  his  L'ouquesl  of  Scinde  has  been  written  by  his  brother,  lieut.gen.  sir  WILLIAM 
FRANCIS  PATRICK  NAPIER,  K.C.B.,  born  Dec.  17,  1785,  who  served  in  the  peninsular 
campaign  and  was  engaged  from  1824  to  1840  in  preparing  his  History  of  the  Peninsular 
Wa<:  the:  greatest  military  history  in  the  English  language.  He  died  Feb.  12,  I860,  at 
8div.«i/  house,  rlaphman,  and  was  followed  in  a  few  weeks  to  the  tomb  by  his  wife,  lady 
Napier,  niece  of  the  great  C.  J.  Fox.  Her  extraordinary  skill  in  translating  French  doc- 
uments written  in  cypher,  and  her  indefatigable  labors  as  her  husband's  amanuensis,  are 
touch! ngly  commemorated  in  the  preface  to  the  edition  of  the  History  of  the  Peninsular 
Wur,  published  in  1851. 

NAPIER,  JOHN,  Laird  of  Merchiston,  was  b.  at  Merchiston  castle,  near  Edinburgh, 
in  1550.  and  d.  there  on  April  4.  1617.  After  attending  the  regular  course  in  arts  at  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews,  he  traveled  for  some  time  on  the  continent,  and  returned  to 
his  native  country  highly  informed  and  cultivated  for  the  age.  Declining  all  civil 
employments,  for  which  his  many  accomplishments  eminently  fitted  him,  he  preferred 
the  si-elusion  of  a  life  devoted  to  literary  and  scientific  study.  From  this  time  his  history 
is  a  blank  till  1593,  when  he  published  his  Plnine  Discouery  (or  "  interpretation")  of  the 
'icft'.>'i:  /'  udation  of  Saint  John  (Edin.  5th  ed.  4to.  1645),  a  work  displaying  great  acute- 
ness  and  ingenuity,  but,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  not  in  any  sense  a  ''plaine  dis- 
couery"  of  the  apocalypse.  In  the  dedication  to  king  James  VI.  he  gave  his  majesty 
some  very  plain  advice  regarding  the  propriety  of  reforming  his  "house,  family,  and 
court;"  and  on  republishing  the  work  he  added  a  supplement,  resolving  "  certaino 
doubts  mooved  by  some  well-affected  brethren."  About  this  time  he  seems  to  have 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  invention  of  warlike  machines,  but  these  inventions 
were  never  perfected,  probably  from  motives  of  humanity.  Like  other  eminent  men  of 
the  time,  Xapier,  though  a  strict  Presbyterian,  seems  to  have  been  a  believer  in  astrology 
and  divination,  but  there  is  no  satisfactory  proof  that  he  ever  practiced  these  arts.  In 
1596  he  proposed  the  use  of  salt  as  a  fertilizer  of  land,  an  idea  which,  though  scouted  at 
the  time,  is  now  generally  received.  Another  large  blank  in  his  history  "here  occurs, 
and  terminates  in  1614,  at  which  date  he  first  gave  to  the  world  his  famous  invention  of 
logarithms  (q.v.),  in  a  treatise  entitled  Mirijici  Logarithmorum  Canonis  Descriptio  (4td,' 
Edin.).  This  was  followed  by  another  work,  Rnbrloloyice,  sen  nwnerationis  per  Virgnlai 
libri  d>t»  (Edin.  1617),  detailing  an  invention  for  simplifying  and  shortening  the  processes 
of  multiplication  and  division.  See  NAPIER'S  BONES.  He  also  prepared  a  second  work 
on  logarithms,  showing  their  mode  of  construction  and  application,  with  an  appendix 
containing  several  propositions  of  spherical  trigonometry,  and  those  formula?  which  are 
now  known  by  his  name.  This  work  was  published  after  his  death  by  his  son  Robert, 
under  the  title  of  Mirijici  Logarithmorum  Canonis  Coiistructio,  etc.,  mivnu  accctsere  Prop- 
oxilio.'ies  ad  Triangiila  spluerica  faciliore  calcido  resolvendn,  etc.  (Edin.  1619),  and  occurs 
along  with  the  Canonis  Descriptio.  The  latter  work  is  included  in  baron  Masere's  exten- 
sive collection,  the  Scriptores  Lognrifhtntd  (Lond.  1808).  Napier's  eldest  son.  Archibald, 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  the  first  lord  Napier  by  Charles  I.  in  1627,  and  his  descendants 
still  bear  the  title.  Two  lives  of  Napier  have  been  published,  the  one  by  the  earl  of 
Buchan  (1787),  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Mark  Napier  (1834). 

NAP'IER,  MACVEY.  1776-1847:  b.  Scotland;  educated  at  the  universities  of  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh.  He  was  intended  for  the  law,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  with  a 
member  of  the  society  of  writers  of  the  sisp  3t.  of  wrhich  he  afterwards  became  librarian. 
He  was  soon  chosen  by  the  society  to  fill  a  lectureship  on  conveyancing,  newly  estab- 
lished by  the  society,  and  soon  after  transferred  into  a  professorship  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh.  In  1814  he  was  selected  to  edit  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica.  He  was  to  have  edited  a  new  editor,  of  that  work,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
failure  of  its  publisher,  Constable  of  Edinburgh.  In  1830.  on  the  accession  of  the  whigs, 
he  was  appointed  principal  clerk  of  session,  and  resigned  his  office  of  librarian.  He 
had  long  been  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  to  the  editorship  of 
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whi.-h  IIP  succeeded  upon  the  appointment  of  Jeffrey  as  dean  of  llin  faculty  of  advocates. 
'I  .-il't'T  lie  \\  n>le  little  hiiii.-.eli'.  Inn  lie  was  a  successful  editor,  and  enjoyed  the  con- 
1idc!>c>-  dl'  the  many  distinguished  contributors  to  the  llavh 

NA'i'IMH.  1!' IIJK::T,  17'Jl-l^rii:  h.  Scotland;  son  of  a  blacksmith,  who  sent  him  to  a 

-,-hool,  where  hr  learned,    besides   the   ordinary  Kngiish   rudiments,  French, 

1  landx-ape  drawing.      Afier  .serving  an  apprenticeship  with  his  father  lie  went 

to    Kdinburgh.  and  afterwards  to  (Jia.-uou.  where,  in    1815,  he  began   the    blacksmith's 

business.  \\ilh  two  apprentices.      In  IN'.;!  lie  built  his  first  marine  engine,  which  was  the 

.  ;ini:  of  a  prompt  rity  which  gradually  extended  his  works  till  they  employed  a  force 

CM.     In  l.SJO  he  furnished  the  steamships  for  the  Dundee  and  London  shipping 

conipaiiv:  in  ls:5!»he  built  the  t'in-Kiny,  the   fastest    steamer  then    constructed,  and  in 

1840  he  supplied  the  Cunard  company  with  their  lirst  four  steamers,     lie  received  the 

;  old  medal  at  the  Paris  exposition  in  1855. 

NAPIEE,  Tin-;  KIMIT  Ho.v  Sin  ROBKKT  COKNKLIS.  Baron  Napier  of  Magdala,  was  b. 
in  Ceylon.  Dec.  6,  1810,  and  was  educated  at  the  military  college  at  Addiscombe.  He 
filtered  i  he  I'.engal  engineers  in  1826,  served  in  the  Sutlej  campaign,  was  wounded  while 
ir  as  chief  engineer  at  the  siege  of  Moultan,  and  had  a  prominent  share  in  the  battle 
of  Gujemt.  As  chief  engineer  of  die  Punjab,  with  the  rank  of  col.,  he  greatly  developed 
the  resources  of  the  country.  During  the  Indian  mutiny  he  was  chief  engineer  in  sir 
Colin  Campbell's  army,  and  especially  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Lucknow. 
For  his  .-ei  vices  in  the  Chinese  war  of  1818  lie  was  made  maj.gen.  and  K.C.B.  As  com- 
mander of  the  expedition  in  Abyssinia  in  1868  he  achieved  a  brilliant  success,  both  by 
his  whole  management  of  the  short  campaign  and  in  the  storming  of  Magdala,  which 
ended  it.  On  his  return  he  received  the  thanks  of  parliament,  an  annuity  of  £'2,000,  and 
a  pei  rage.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  commander-iu-chief  of  the  forces  in  India,  and 
nominated  a  member  of  the  Indian  council.  In  1877  he  was  made  governor  of  Gibraltar. 

NAPIER'S  BONES,  an  invention  of  the  celebrated  Napier  (q.v.)  of  Merchiston  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  mechanically  the  operations  of  multiplication  and  division.  The 
"  hones"  were  narrow  slips  of  bone,  wood,  ivory,  or  metal,  about  3  in.  long  by  i30ths  of 
an  inch  in  breadth,  and  divided  by  transverse  lines  in^o  nine  compartments;  each  of 
thoe  compartments  being  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  diagonal  line  running  from  the 
upper  right  hand  to  the  lower  left  hand  corners.  The  "  bones  were  divided  into  sets, 
all  those  of  jone  set  havingthe  same  digit  occupying  the  top  compartment,  and  the  several 
multiples  of  that  digit  occupying  in  order  the  eight  lower  compartments;  when  the  mul- 
tiple consisted  of  two  figures,  these  were  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  diagonal  line. 
There  was  necessarily  a  set  of  bones  for  each  digit.  There  was  also  another  rod  simi- 


order  of  the  figures  in  the  multiplicand,  and  the  index-rod  placed  alongside  them;  the 
several  figures  of  the  multiplier  arc  then  sought  for  on  the  index-rod,  the  two  lines  of 
figures  opposite  each  figure  on  the  index  are  then  added  together  diagonally,  and  the  five 
sums  thus  obtained  are  arranged  as  follows: 

9  61155 


47565 
54:360 
20385 
27180 


664782030  =  the  product  required. 

Division  is  performed  in  an  analogous  manner.  The  contemporaneous  invention  of 
logarithms  for  the  s<r;ine  purpose  of  converting  multiplication  and  division  into  addition 
ai.d  subtraction  caused  Napier's  bones  to  be  overlooked,  and  tliev  are  now  scarcely 
cvi  r  used. 

NA'PIERVILLE.  a  co.  in  s.w.  Quebec.  Canada,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  railroad-  152 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  11,688.  Co.  seat.  Napierville. 

NAPLES.  The  Italian  provinces  (formerly  kingdom)  pf  Naples  and  Sicily,  or  the 
rwo  Sicilies,  occupy  the  south  end  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  and  consist  of  the  conti- 
nental territory  of  XaHcs  and  the  insula  dependency  of  Sicilv.  The  distinctive  physical 
features  of  Xaph-s  and  Sicily  are  noted  under  the  names  of  tne  different  provinces  of  Italy 
and  in  the  article  Srcn.v.  They  are  favored  by  nature  with  a  salubrious  and  almost 
tropical  climate,  unbounded  fertility,  and  teeming  population ;  and  they  proent  natural 
featur-s  of  rare  attractiveness.  The  rural  population  are  an  acute,  frugal  and  laborious 
race,  and  torm  a  stn.iiir  (ontra-t  to  their  idle,  and  debased  brethren  of  "the  towns.  For 
statistics  of  products,  exports,  and  population,  see  ITALY  and  SICILY.  Napl'cs,  in  ancient 
times,  was  divided  into  numerous  petty  states  independi  nl  of  each  other,  and  its  inhabi- 
tants were  Of  various  ra<-<  s.  M;,nv  of  these  states  arose  from  Greek  colonies  which  had 
been  founded  in  the  country  previous  to  the  7th  c.  B.C.  The  ancient  historical' importance 
of  Naples  is  attested  by  the  splendor  of  its  cities,  and  the  war]  ike  renown  of  its  population. 
On  its  conquest  by  the  Romans,  the  great  Neapolitan  cities  severally  adopted  the  mtinici- 
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pal,  federative,  or  colonist  form  of  government,  and  gradually  assimilated  their  laws  and 
customs  to  those  of  their  conquerors.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Western  empire,  Naples 
was  seized  by  Odoaccr,  but  soon  afterward  (490  A  D.)  it  was  subjected  by  the  Goths,  and 
in  the  following  century  by  the  Lombards,  who  established  in  it  various  independent 
duchies,  as  Beneveiito,  Spoleto,  Salerno,  Capua,  etc.  Most  of  these  were  overthrown  by 
invading  bands  of  Arabs,  Saracens,  and  Byzantines,  who  were  in  turn  expelled,  and  the 
whole  country. subdued  by  the  Normans  in  the  llth  century.  The  Normans  subsequently 
erected  Naples  and  Sicily  into  a  kingdom,  and  established  a  new  political,  ecclesiastical, 
and  military  system.  To  the  Norman  dynasty  succeeded  that  of  the  Hohenstaul'en, 
whose  rule  was  marked  by  an  immense  intellectual  and  social  advancement  of  the  peo- 
ple: but  the  vindictive  enmity  with  which  the  papal  see  regarded  this  dynasty,  led  to  the 
iu\asiou  of  Naples  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  who,  notwithstanding  the  heroic  resistance  of 
king  Manfred  (q.v.),  by  the  battle  of  Benevento  (1266)  annihilated  the  power  of  the  Hcn- 
henstatifen.  The  ascendency  of  Charles  of  Anjou  was  further  effectually  secured  by  the 
treacherous  defeat  and  decapitation  (1268)  of  Konradin  (q.v.),  the  last  male-heir  to  the 
throne.  By  the  Sicilian  Vespers  (q.v.)  the  island  of  Sicily  was,  however,  wrested  in  1282 
from  his  grasp,  and  became  an  appanage  of  the  Spanish  crown.  The  predominance  of 
the  Neapolitan  Guelph  or  papal  party  during  the  glorious  reign  of  Robert  I.,  who  was 
the  patron  of  Dante  and  Boccaccio,  the  depraved  libertinism  of  his  heiress  and  grand- 
daughter Joanna,  the  fearful  ravages  committed  by  predatory  bands  of  German  merce- 
naries and  by  the  plague,  the  futile  attempts  of  the  Anjou  sovereigns  to  recover  Sicily, 
and  the  envenomed  feuds  of  rival  claimants  to  the  throne,  are  the  leading  features  of  the 
history  of  Naples  during  the  rule  of  this  dynasty,  Avhich  expired  with  the  profligate  Joanna 
II.  in  1435:  and  was  followed  by  that  of  Aragon,  which  had  ruled  Sicily  from  the  time 
of  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  During  the  tenure  of  the  Aragon  race,  various  unsuccessful 
attempts  were  made  by  the  house  of  Anjou  to  recover  their  lost  sovereignty;  and  the 
country,  especially  near  the  coast,  was  repeatedly  ravaged  by  the  Turks (1480).  In  fact, 
after  the  death  of  Alfonso,  the  first  ruler  of  the  Aragon  dynasty,  the  country  groaned 
under  a  load  of  misery.  Wars,  defensive  and  offensive,  were  incessant,  the  country  was 
inpovenshed,  and  a  conspiracy  of  the  nobles  to  remedy  the  condition  of  affairs  was  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  lamentable  results,  both  to  the  conspirators  themselves,  and  to  the 
other  influential  Neapolitan  families.  In  1495,  Charles  VIII.  invaded  Naples,  and 
though  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  in  the  same  year,  his  successor,  Louis  XII.,  with 
the  treacherous  assistance  of  Ferdinand  (the  Catholic)  of  Spain,  succeeded  in  conquering 
the  country  in  1501.  Two  years  afterward,  the  Spaniards  under  Gonsalvo  di  Cordova 
(q.v.)  drove  out  the  French,  and  the  country  from  this  time  became  a  province  of  Spain. 
Sicily  had  previously  (1479)  been  annexed  to  the  same  kingdom.  During  the  two  cen- 
turk'S  of  Spanish  rule  in  Naples,  the  parliaments  which  had  existed  from  the  time  of  the 
Normans  fell  into  desuetude,  the  exercise  of  supreme  authority  devolved  on  viceroys,  and 
to  their  ignorance,  rapacity,  and  oppressive  administration  may  be  solely  ascribed  the 
unexampled  misery  and  abasement  of  this  period.  In  the  words  of  Sismondi,  "  no  tax 
was  imposed  save  with  the  apparent  object  of  crushing  commerce  or  destroying  agricul- 
ture, and  the  viceregal  palace  and  the  tribunals  of  justice  became  public  offices  in  which 
the  highest  dignities  and  most  sacred  interests  of  the  state  were  openly  bartered  to  the 
wealthiest  bidder."  During  the  Spanish  rule,  a  formidable  rebellion  took  place  in  1647, 
headed  first  by  Masaniello  (q.v.),  and  afterward  by  Henry  V.,  duke  of  Guise;  the  whole 
population  of  the  province  renounced  their  allegiance  to  their  Spanish  sovereigns,  but  the 
arrival  of  a  new  viceroy,  who  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the 
duke  of  Guise  and  the  re-subjugation  of  the  country.  At  length,  during  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  Succession-  (q.v.),  Naples  was  wrested  from  Spain  by  Austria  in  1707,  and  Sicily 
in  the  following  year;  but  while.  Naples  was  secured  to  Austria  by  the  treaties  of  Utrecht 
(171 3)  and  Rasfadt  (1714),  Sicily  was  handed  over  to  Savoy  by  the  former  treaty.  In 
1720.  however,  both  Sicilies  were  reunited  under  the  Austrian  rule,  and  in  1735  were 

fiveii  to  Don  Carlos,  third  son  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  who  ascended  the  throne  as  Charles 
,,  and  founded  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  His  reign  was  marked  by  equity  and  modera- 
tion; great  reforms  were  effected  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  science  and 
literature  were  encouraged,  and  splendid  works  of  public  utility  were  erected  through- 
out the  kinjrdom.  It  was  during  his  reign  that  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  were  dis- 
covered. His  successor.  Ferdinand  IV.,  followed  in  the  course  of  legislative  reform; 
but  on  the  proclamation  of  the  French  republic  (1789),  his  ftates  were  invaded  by  a 
French  army,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  erected  into  the  Parthenopean  republic 
(1799).  Ferdinand  retired  with  his  court  to  Sicily,  and  for  a  brief  period  enjoyed  the 
restoration  of  his  sovereign  rights  in  Naples;  but  a  second  invasion  by  Napoleon  (1806) 
ended  in  the  proclamation  of  his  brother,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  as  king  of  Naples;  and  on 
this  latter  assuming  the  Spanish  ci-own  in  1808,  that  of  Naples  was  awarded  to  Joachim 
Murat,  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon.  On  the  defeat,  and  execution  of  Murat  in  1815,  the 
Bourbon  monarch.  Ferdinand  IV.,  was  restored.  The  liberal  insurrectionary  movements 
in  Naples  in  1821  and  1830  were  the  forerunners  of  the  revolution  of  1848;  and  in  each 
case  the  party  of  progress  was  combated  by  the  respective  kings  with  ruthless  severity, 
and  perfidious  concessions,  to  be  canceled  and  avenged  with  sanguinary  fury  when 
the  disarmed  and  credulous  patriots  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  sovereigns  See  article 
GARIBALDI  for  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  the  Bourbou  dynasty  iu  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
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and  its  suhsequ"!it  annexation  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  under  king  Victor  Emmanuel; 
-  F'I:I:I>I.N AND  II.  and  ITALY.     For  the  history  of  Sicily  previous  to  its  ni;n<-x- 
10  and  during  its  various  separations  from  Naples,  see  SICILY. 

NAPLES  (Ital.  ..Vc;v/,V,  anc.  .\'nij.i>//x).  a  city  of  southern  Italy,  capital  of  the  province 

of  Na,  Its;  is  li'iilt  partly  at  tiie  base,  [tartly  on  liie  slopes  of  two  crescent-shaped  acclivi- 

tii-s  00  tte  famous  bay 'of   the  same  name.      Pop.  'T2.  -!  JS. :>,:>:>.      I.at.  40    4!    S"  n.,  long. 

14    I.')   .-)'  e.      Th,'  wonderful   beauty  of   the  site   and  of  the  surrounding  prospect,  the 

delicious  softness  of  the  climate,  and  the  clear  atmosphere  make  Naples  famed  among 

>f  ilie  world.     It  is  one  of  the  chief  centers  of  commerce  and  industry  of  Italy, 

n  very  extensive  mercantile  shipping,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  stations  of 

Mediterranean  steam  navigation. 

The  public  buildings  of  Naples  are  numerous  and  grand,  but  are  devoid  of  architec- 
tural symmetry  in  consequence  of  the  antiquity  of  their  origin,  and  the  irregularity  of 
their  si'e.  Many  of  the  old  streets  arc  paved  \vithlava,  and  inconveniently  narrow,  with 
houses  of  great  height.  The  modern  streets,  however,  are  spacious  and  splendid.  The 
city  is  divided  into  the  old  and  the  new  town,  or  the  east  and  west  crescents,  by  a 
lesser  ran^e  of  heights — viz.,  the  Capodemcnte,  the  St.  Klmo,  and  the  IMzzofalcone, 
terminaliiig  in  the  rocky  promontory  called  the  Castel  deil' Ovo.  In  1H68  a  land  slip 
destroyed  a  number  of  houses  at  the  foot  of  Pizzofalcone.  The  eastern  division  of 
Naples  is  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  densely  peopled;  it  contains  the  principal  pi:'>iic 
structures,  and  is  intersected  by  the  splendid  Via.  or  street,  di  Toledo.  The  western,  or 
modem  section,  contains  the  famous  Riviera  di  Chiaja.  or  the  quay,  a  fine  road  running 
along  the  bay  in  a  curved  course  of  three  miles,  flanked  on  the  right  by  a  ro\\  01'  palaces, 
and  "bordered  on  the  left  by  the  beautiful  pleasure-grounds  of  the  Villa  Reaie,  which  lie 
between  it  and  the  sea.  and  of  which  the  natural  beauty  is  heightened  by  the  inte' 
sion  of  temples,  fountains,  and  statuary  groups  amidst  the  acacia,  myrtle,  and  orange 
groves.  The  public  squares,  or  ffiiy/ii." nf  Xa pies  are  adorned  with  fountains  and  obe- 
lisks; and  within  the  precincts  of  the  city  there  are  several  highly -prized  springs  both 
of  fresh  and  mineral  waters.  The  fortified  castles  are  numerous.  "  Amongst  the  priuci- 

Ei!  are  the  Cartel  Nuovo,  called  the  Bastile  of  Naples,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Tower  of 
ondon.  and  adorned  with  a  fine  triumphal  arch,  erected  in  honor  of  Alfonso  of  Aragonj 
the  i  lastel  del!'  Ovo,  so  called  from  its  oval  or  egg  shape,  standing  on  a  promontory,  and 
connected  by  a  bridge  with  the  main-land;  the  Castel  Sant'  Eimo,  commanding  a'  mag- 
niiic'-iit  view  from  its  ramparts,  and  formerly  of  immense  strength;  and  the  dismantled 
1  del  Carmine.  The  churches  are  upwards  of  800,  and  many  are  rich  in  architectural 
and  archaeological  intent,  The  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Genuaro  (Januarys :  q.v.) 
Contains  the  celebrated  phials  in  which  the  liquefaction  of  St.  Genuaro %s  blood  is  alleged 
to  take  place  on  two  annual  festivals;  it  also  contains  the  tombs  of  Charles  of  Anjou 
and  of  pope  Innocent  IV.,  besides  numerous  tine  paintings  and  statues.  The  educa- 
tional institutions  of  X,i pies  embrace  famous  schools  of  surgery,  law,  ami  general  se: 
A  magnificent  aquarium  has  been  opened  since  1871,  with  a  zoological  laboratory  in 
which  many,  distinguished  foreign  naturalists  are  at  work.  The  pliuanthropical  estab- 
lishments are  on  an  immense  scale,  and  are  richly  endowed.  There  are  also  several 
th  a  era  in  the  city,  of  which  that  of  Sun  Carlo  (devoted  to  the  opera)  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  most  celebrated  in  Italy;  bat  the  characteristic  theater  of  Naples  is  the  T«ifr»  di 
Sin  C'irliiui.  Uie  headquarters  of  Pulcinellti  ("  the  Italian  Pun  fit  ").  There  are  four  urand 
public  libraries;  and  in  the  Museo  Borbonico,  Naples  contains  an  unrivaled  collection 
I  art,  comprising  frescoes,  paintings,  mosaics,  sculptures,  bronzes,  antiquities,  coins, 
medals,  inscriptions,  and  the  renowned  collection  of  precious  objects  excavated  from 
Hcrculaneum  and  Pompeii. 


van-'ty  of  costume,  and  the  pantomimic  expressiveness  of  their  frantic  iresturcs  and  atti- 

wnile  tbe  ear  is  stunned  by  the  shrill  conflicting  cries  of  the  ambulatory  venders 

ivable  commodity,  by  the  piereini:  notes  of  the  improvisator's  somr.  and 
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.'    '    »y  •   "  w«ii  especiaiiv  10  me  satirical  and  lacettous  squJDS 

and  compositions  in  whicu  the  Neapolitans  excel.     The  popular  Neapolitan  son»->  in 

.live  patois    an-   exquisitely   n;-.Yvc  and  ,-xpressive   in   sentiimnt,    and    are  set   to 

•  melodies  whiei!  exert  a   maddening  charm  over  this  southern  populace.     The 

physical  condition  ot  the  lower  classes  of  Naples,  and  especially  of  the  lazzaroui  (ci  v  ), 

has  of  late  years  sensibly  improved  both  as  regards  raiment  and  lodging 
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Napoleon. 

The  name  Naples  (Gr.  Nenpolia,  new  city")  had  reference  to  an  older  town  in  the 
neighborhood,  called  originally  Parthenope,  and,  after  the  foundation  of  the  new  town, 
Palaepolis  (old  town),  which  WHS  situated  most  probably  on  the  ridge  called  Posilipo, 
tliat  separates  the  bay  of  Pozzuoli  or  Baioj  from  that  of  Isaples.  Both  towns  were  Greek 
settlements,  apparently  colonies  from  the  neighboring  Cumae.  joined  by  immigrants 
direct  from  Greece.  In  327  B.C.  Pala?polis  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Romans, 
and  .thenceforth  disappears  from  history;  Xeapolis  submitted  without  resistance,  and 
became  a  favored  and  taitiiful  ally,  or  rather  provincial  city  of  Rome.  It  long,  however, 
retained  its  purely  Greek  character  arid  institutions;  and  there  is  evidence  that  the  Greek 
language  continued  to  be  used,  even  in  public  documents,  as  late  as  the  2d  c.  of  the 
Christian  era.  Naples  was  a  flourishing  and  populous  city  during  the  Roman  empire 
and,  not  withstanding  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Gothic  conquest  of  Italy,  and  the  recon- 
que.-ts  by  the  Byzantine  emperors,  it  continued  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  and 
opulent  places  in  Italy.  About  the  8th  c.  it  threw  off  allegiance  to  the  Byzantine  emper- 
ors, remained  independent  till  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Normans  in  1140  A.D.,  and 
became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

NAPLES,  BAY  OF,  an  indentation  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  on  the  s.w.  coast  of  Italy, 
opposite  the  city  of  Naples,  is  20  m.  wide  from  cape  Miseno  on  the  n.w.  to  cape  Cam- 
pauella  onthes.e.,  and  from  this  line  extends  inland  for  about  ten  miles.  The  scen- 
ery is  very  beautiful.  On  the  shores  are  many  towns  and  villages;  the  prospect  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  mount  Vesuvius,  and  on  the  outskirts  of  the  bay  are  the  islands 
of  Ischia  and  Capri. 

NAPLES- YELLOW  is  a  pigment  used  by  artists.  It  consists  of  antimoniate  of  lead, 
and  i»>  obtained  by  the  direct  combination  of  antimontc  acid  and  oxide  of  lead  under  the 
influence  of  heat. 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE,  Emperor  of  the  French,  was  b.  at  A  jaccio,  in  the  island 
of  Corsica,  Aug.  15,  17G9.  (For  an  account  of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged,  see 
BONAPARTE,  FAMILY  OF.)  At  the  age  of  10  he  entered  tiie  military  school  at  Brienne,  as 
a  king's  pensioner.  Here  he  remained  rive  years  and  a  half.  During  that  period  he  dis- 
played a  great  aptitude  and  predilection  for  mathematics,  history,  and  geography,  and 
an  indifference  to  merely  verbal  and  literary  studies.  His  manner  was  somber  and  taci- 
turn, but  as  Bourrienne  (who  was  his  schoolfellow)  says,  this  arose  chiefly  from  the 
circumstance  that  he  was  a  foreigner,  poor,  and  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  French, 
which  he  first  learned  at  Brieune.  In  Oct.,  1784,  he  proceeded  to  the  military  school  to 
complete  his  studies  for  the  army,  and  in  rather  less  than  a  year  obtained  his  commission 
as  sub-licut.  in  the  artillery  regiment  de  la  Fere.  When  the  revolution  broke  out  Napo- 
leon was  in  garrison  at  Valence.  He  took  the  popular  side,  but  in  a  quiet  and  undemon. 
strative  way.  for  he  did  not  love  the  boisterous  enthusiasm  of  unmanageable  mobs. 
When  the  ;  rmcd  rabble  of  Paris  poured  out  to  theTuileries  on  the  famous  20th  of  June, 
1792,  Naroleon,  who  was  then  in  the  city,  followed  the  "  despicable  wretches"  (as  he 
called  them),  along  with  his  friend  Bourrienne;  he  saw  them  force  the  poor  king  to 
stick  the  red  cap  on  his  head,  and  smile  fatuously  from  the  windows  of  his  palace.  "It 
is  all  over  henceforth  with  that  man,"  said  the  young  officer,  and  returned  to  Paris 
graver  and  more  thoughtful  than  Bourrienne  had  ever  seen  him.  After  the  scenes  of 
Aug.  10  he  left  for  Corsica,  where  gen.  Paoli  held  the  chief  command.  The  excesses  of 
the  Septembrists  and  terrorists,  however,  induced  Paoli  to  throw  off  his  allegiance  to 
the  convention,  and  to  seek  the  assistance  of  England.  Napoleon  was  active  but  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  opposition  to  the  designs  of  the  general,  and  was  obliged,  along  with  his 
relatives,  to  flee  from  the  island. 

He  now  petitioned  the  convention  for  employment,  and  was  sent  to  assist  in  the 
reduction  of  Toulon,  with  the  rank  of  lieut.col.  of  artillery.  The  city  was  captured  (Dec. 
19.  1793)  entirely  through  the  strategic  genius  of  Napolecn,  and  in  the  following  Feb- 
ruary he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  brig. gen.,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  artillery  in 
the  army  of  the  south.  Later  in  the  year  he  was  sent  to  Genoa,  to  examine  the  state  of 
the  fortifications  of  the  city,  and  to  discover  the  political  disposition  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  the  beginning  of  1795  he  was  again  in  Paris  seeking  active  employment,  and  thinking, 
from  sheer  ennui,  of  transferring  his  services  to  the  sultan  of  Turkey.  The  convention 
was  now  in  great  peril,  on  account  o*  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  arrondissements  of  the 
capital,  and,  on  the  suggestion  of  Barras,  Carnot,  Tallien,  and  others,  Napclsou  was 
made  commander  of  the  troops  provided  for  its  defense.  On  the  13th  Vendemiaire  (Oct. 
4,  1795)  the  national  guard,  30,000  strong,  attempted  to  force  its  way  into  the  Tuileries, 
where  the  convention  was  sitting,  but  was  routed  and  dispersed  by  a  terrible  cannonade 
directed  by  the  young  art illejj "officer.  Napoleon  was  immediately  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  army  of  the  interior.  About  this  time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Josephine  Beauharnais,  whom  he  frequently  met  at  the  house  of  Mme.  Tallien.  Cap- 
tivated by  her  elegant  manners  and  amiable  disposition,  he  proposed  marriage  to  the 
graceful  widow,  and  was  accepted.  The  ceremony  took  place  Mar.  9.  1796.  A  few  days 
before  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  lea*3  his  bride  almost  at  the  altar.  On  his  arrival  he  found  the  troops  in  a 
wretched  condition.  ^He  had  only  36,000  available  men,  and  even  these  were  half-starved 
and  only  half-clothed,  to  oppose  "to  an  Austrian  and  Piedmontese  force  of  75,000.  Yet  he 
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wa<  not  afraid  to  undertake  the  conque-t  of  upper  Italy.  Leaving  Nice  at  the  close  if 
:i.  he  won  his  lirst  victory  over  the  Auslrians  at  Montcnotte  (April  1 IV  which  opened 
the  .\iM-niiincs  (or  liiin;  three  days  later  a  seconil  success  at  MiJlcMiuo  senaraiid  tlie 
iillieii  armie.>;  and,  linally.  his  victory  at  Mondovi  (on  Uie  22d)  compelled  Sardinia  to 
implore  peace'.  He  now  hoped  to  utterly  crush  the  Austrian  army  under  Bcaulieu,  and 
;,i  [lie  battle  of  Lodi  (on  May  1(1)  nearly  accomplished  it.  His  opponent  did  not  venture 
too'eii-nd  the  line  of  the  Mlncio,  but  hastily  throwing  a  garrison  into  the  city  of  Mantua, 
ivtnated  into  the  Tyrol.  Napoleon  immediately  entered  .Milan,  and  took  possession 
hc.-ides  of  all  the  principal  cities  of  Lombardy.  Now  began  that,  system  of  enoimous  and 
un>crupnlous  j))under  in  noriliern  and  central  Italy  which  gives  something  of  a  barbaric 
eliaracier  to  the  conquests  of  the  French.  The  directory  gave  orders  that  Xap<h'i'u 
should  levy  contributions  from  all  the  states  which  he  had  gratuit&usly  freed,  and  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account  he  sent  to  France  not  less  than  50,000,000  francs.  His  oiliecrs 
and  commissaries  actually  seized  whatever  they  wished,  provisions,  horses,  and  all  man- 
ner of  stores;  and  because Pavia Ventured  to  make  some  slight,  re>is;ancclo  the  >ham<  fi.l 
extortions  of  the  republicans,  Napoleon  gave  it  up  to  havoc  for  24  hours.  A  Ixdyof 
na  (including  Monge,  Berthollet,  and  others)  were  dispatched  to  Italy  to  sup<  rii.tei.d 
the  spoliation  of  its  artistic  treasures;  and  both  now  and  in  the  subsequent  Italian  cam- 
paigns pictures,  statues,  vases,  and  MSS.  were  carried  off  in  great  numbers,  togralifv 
the  vanity  of  the  Parisian  sight-seers.  In  this  way  Lombardy,  Parma.  Modena.  Bologna, 
and  the  states  of  the  church  were  savagely  harried  before  the  end  of  June — Pope  Pius 
VI.,  in  particular,  being  forced  to  submit  to  conditions  of  extreme  rigor. 

Meanwhile  Austria  had  resolved  to  make  another  effort  for  the  recovery  of  Lom- 
bardy. About  the  close  of  July  marshal  Wurmser  advanced  from  Trent  at  the  hec.d  of 
60,000  men,  forced  Napoleon  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mantua,  but  was  himself  defeated, 
wiili  the  loss  of  all  his  cannon,  near  Castiglione  (Aug.  5),  and  again  at  Bassano  (S<  pt.  s>, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  driven  to  take  refuge  within  the  fortrc.-s  of  M:mt'.  a 
with  some  16,000  troops — the  shattered  remains  of  his  60.000.  Austria,  however,  was 
not  disheartened.  A  third  army  was  dispatched  in  two  divisions:  30,000  from  Carinthia, 
under  marshal  Alvinzi;  and  20,000  from  the  Tyrol,  under  gen.  Davidowkh.  This  was 
a  terrible  campaign  for  Napoleon:  his  veterans  were  exhausted,  his  new  supports  had 
not  arrived;  he  himself  was  desj  ondent,  while  the  Austrians  were  fresh  and  hopeful. 
At  first  the  latter  were  completely  successful;  but  the  great  victory  of  Arcola,  won  bv 
Napoleon  (Nov.  17)  after  three  days'  fierce  fighting,  in  which  he  lost  nearlv  all  his  g 
ral  officers,  decided  the  fate  of  the  campaign.  His  dispatches  to  the  directory,  penned 
about  this  period,  show  how  thoroughly  he  apprehended  the  state  of  parties  in  Italy,  ami 
also  how  utterly  indifferent  he  was  to  any  considerations  beyond  those  that  advanced  the 
interests  of  France.  In  Jan.,  1797,  a  fourth  campaign  was  commenced  by  Austria.  At 
the  head  of  50,000  fresh  troops,  Alvinzi  descended  from  the  Tyrol,  but  was  completely 
routed  by  Napoleon  at  Rivoli,  on  the  14th  of  the  month;  while,  not  long  after.  Wurmser 
was  starved  into  surrender  at  Mantua.  A.ffth  army  was  assembled  on  the  Tagliami 
under  the  command  of  the  archduke  Charles;  but  his  troops  were  mainlv  raw  recruits, 
while  those  of  Napoleon  were  inured  to  war  and  flushed  with  innumerable  triumphs. 
In  consequence  he  was  forced  to  retreat,  which,  however,  he  did  slowly  ai;d  in  go<  d 
order,  hoping  to  surround  his  opponent  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Napoleon's 
design  was  to  march  on  Vienna,  and  he  actually  penetrated  as  far  as  Judenburg,  in 
upper  Styria.  only  eight  days'  march  from  the  capital.  The  Austrian  government  at 
length  was  seized  with  alarm,  made  overtures  of  peace,  and  finally  on  Oct.  IT,  17!)7.  the 
funoiot  treaty  of  C'ampo  Formio  was  signed,  by  winch  Austria  ceded  the  Netherlands, 
Lombardy,  and  some  other  smaller  territories  to  France;  while  she  herself  obtained  in 


but  just  to  him  to  state,  further,  that  he  made  desperate  efforts  to  stop  the  excesses  of  the 
most  scoundrelly  commissariat  in  Europe;  and  that  while  in  the  main  he  showed  no  : 
at  ion  in  carrying  out  the  brigand-like  orders  of  the  directory,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
appropriated  a  single  penny  to  himself.     It  was  power,  not  gold,  that  he  cared  for. 

In  Doc.,  1797,  Napoleon  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  the  utmost 

isiasm.      At  this  time  there  was  much  talk,  and  probably  some  vague  ;;<s;u-n.  on 

the  part  of  the  directory,  of  invading  England,  and  Napoleon  was  appointed  commnnder- 

m-chief  of  the  invading  army.      It  has  been  thought,  however,  that  this  was  meicly  a 

feint   to  mask  the  real  design  of  the  directory;  viz.7  the  invasion  of  Esrvpt,  as  p<  rlmpa  a 

fUtmliTn  inarr-  Gtnn  tf\  tl»o  /.*.it,. ,,<,..«  nf  I) ..:  *  :,.i.  T-,  j:~       T>..  ^i.  _A*.  I?*-  ',t 
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was  at  peace  with  Turkey;  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  a  Tu^h  dependency,  was  therefore 
Utterly  unjustifiable,  and  reminds  us  not  of  European  warfare,  but  rather   of  the 
miption  of  a  horde  of  barbaric  Tartars.     Napoleon,  having  landed  his  troops,  captured 
Alexandria  and  marched  on  Cairo.     The  Mamelukes  prepared  resistance-  but  on  JulvSl 
at  the  battle  of  the  pyramids,  they  were  completely  defeated,  and  the  French  became,' 


Napoleon. 

in  a  surf  ace- •••vay,  masters  of  Egypt.  Napoleon  now  entered  the  capital,  an:l  immedialely 
commenced  to  reorganize  the  civil  and  military  administration  of  the  country:  for  he 
took  a  great,  but,  also  an  ostentatious,  pleasure  in  this  sort  of  work.  Meanwhile",  or 
2,  Nelson  had  utterly  destroyed  the  French  fleet  in  Aboukir  bay.  and  so  cut  oft"  Nai' 
from  communication  with  Europe.  A  month  later  the  sultan  declared  war  a^ain.-t 
him.  This  v,as  followed  by  disturbances  in  Cairo,  which  were  only  suppressed  by 
horrible  massacres.  It  was  obviously  necessary  that  Napoleon  should  go  so'.r.ewlu  ic 
else.  He  resolved  to  meet  the  Turkish  forces  assembling  in  Syria:  and  in  Feb..  179J, 
cn-ssed  the  desert  at  tiie  head  of  10,000  men,  stormed  JalVa  on  Mar.  7  after  a  hero;;; 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  marched  northwards  by  the  coast,  and  reached  Acre  on 
the  17th.  Here  his  career  of  victory  was  stopped.  All  his  efforts  to  capture  Acre  were 
foiled  through  the  desperate  and  obstinate  valor  of  old  Djezzar  Pasha  (q.v.\  assisted  by 
sir  Sydney  Smith  with  a  small  body  of  English  sailors  and  marines.  On  May  21  he 
commenced  his  retreat  to  Egypt,  leaving  the  whole  country  on  tire  behind  him.  "and  re- 
entered  Cairo  on  June  14.  It  was  during  his  absence  that  the  savans  made  their 
valuable  researches  among  the  monuments  of  upper  Egypt;  About  the  middle  cf  July 
the  sultan  landed  a  force  of  18,000  men  at  Aboukir.  who  were  attacked  by  Napoleon  on 
the  2oth,  and  routed  with  immense  slaughter.  But  the  position  of  the  victor  was  fai 
from  comfortable,  and  he  therefore  resolved  to  return  to  France — especially  as  news  had 
come  to  him  of  disasters  in  Italy  and  confusions  in  Paris.  On  Aug.  23  he  sailed  from 
Alexandria,  leaving  his  arm}-  behind  him  under  the  command  of  Kleber;  and  siftei 
narrowly  escaping  capture  by  the  English  fleet,  landed  near  Frejus  on  Oct.  9.  lie 
hastened  to  Paris,  soon  mastered  the  slate  of  affairs,  threw  himself  into  the  party  <il 
Sieves,  and  overthrew  the  direciory  (q.v.)  on  the  famous  18tl>  Brumaire.  Anew  consti- 
tution was  drawn  up,  chiefly  by  Sieves,  under  which  Napoleon  became  first  consul,  with 
the  power  of  appointing  to  all  public  offices,  of  proposing  all  public  measures  in  peace  or 
•war,  and  the  entire  command  of  all  administrative  affairs  civil  and  military.  In  a  word, 
he  was  ruler  of  France:  and  though  far  from  satisfied  with  the  clumsy  machinery  of 
Sieyi"  j'a  plan,  he  could  afford  to  wait  the  future.  About  the  end  of  Jan.,  1800,  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  Tuileries.  The  country  was  tired  of  revolutions,  discords,  and  coa- 
fu<i  ins;  it  was  proud  of  its  young  leader,  who  seemed  inspired  but  not  enslaved  by  the 

(ideas  of  his  age,  and  who  knew  how  to  enforce  obedience  as  well  as  to  panegyrize  prin- 
ciples. It  therefore  regarded  his  assumption  of  sovereign  power  with  positive  satisfac- 
tion. Napoleon  displayed  extraordinary  vigor  asan  administrator,  recruited  the  national 
treasury  by  various  sagacious  expedients,  repealed  the  more  violent  laws  passed  during 
the  revolution,  such  as  punishment  for  matters  of  opinion,  reopened  the  churches,  and 
terminated  by  policy  the  Vendean  struggle.  But  he  knew  well  that  his  genius  was 
ess  ntially  military,  and  that  his  most  dazzling  and  influential  triumphs  were  those  won 
on  the  battle-Meld.  France  was  still  at  war  with  Austria,  and  he  resolved  to  renew  the 
glories  of  his  first  Italian  campaigns.  Leaving  Moreau  in  command  of  the  army  of  the. 
Khine,  he  assembled,  with  wonderful  rapidity  and  secrecy,  an  army  of  36,000  men  on 
the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  on  May  13  (1800)  began  his  magnificent  and  dar- 
ing march  across  the  Alps.  Almost  before  the  Austrian  general,  Melas,  was  aware, 
N  ileon  hud  entered  Milan  (June  2).  Twelve  days  afterwards  was  fought  the  fiercely 
contested  yet  decisive  battle  of  Marengo,  which  compelled  the  Austrians  to  resign  Pie/1- 
mont,  with  all  its  fortresses,  and  (for  the  second  time)  Lombardy  to  the  French.  Later  in 
the  year  hostilities  were  recommenced;  but  the  Austrians,  beaten  *  by  Moreau  in  Germany 
(at  II  >h"tilinden,  etc.)  and  by  Napoleon  in  Italy,  were  at  last  forced  to  make  peace;  and 
on  Fe!>.  9,  1801,  signed  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  which  was  mainly  based  on  that  of 
C.unpo  Formio.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  France  and  Ensrland  also  made  pence; 
but  the  treaty  (known  as  that  of  Amiens)  w'as  not  definitively  signed  till  Mar.  27,  1802. 
Not  less  important  for  the  consolidation  of  affairs  in  France  was  the  famous  concordat 
(q.v.)  between  Napoleon  and  Pope  Pius  VII.,  also  concluded  in  1801.  In  Jan.,  1802, 
Napoleon  became  president  of  the  Cisalpine  republic;  and  on  Aug.  2  following  was 
declared  consul  for  life  by  a  decree  of  the  French  senate. 

i  Meanwhile  Napoleon  was  busy  superintending  the  drawing  up  of  a  code  of  civil 
laws  for  France.  He  assembled  the  first  lawyers  in  the  nation,  under  the  presidency  of 
Cambreres,  and  frequently  took  part  in  their  deliberations;  the  results  of  their  labors 
were  the  code  civil  ik*  PrAnyntt,  code  de  procedure,  code  penal,  and  code  d'in*tritction 
crimiitr'l:',  besides  commercial  and  military  codes,  all  of  which  often  go  loosely  under 
the  name  of  the  code  Napoleon.  The  first  of  these  is  an  admirable  production,  and  is  in 
force  to  the  present  day.  Considerable  attention  was  besides  paid  to  such  brandies  of 
education  as  were  likely  to  promote  efficiency  in  the  public  service.  Mathematics,  phy- 
sical science  in  all- its  departments,  engineering,  etc.,  were  as  vigorously  encouraged  a,s 
philosophy,  ethics,  and  political  speculation  were  discouraged.  But  the  best  proof  that 
Nap-i'.eon  wanted  not  an  educated  people,  but  only  active  and  expert  tools  and  agents, 
Was  the  indifference  that  he  manifested  to  primary  and  elementary  education.  In  a  pop- 
ulation of  32,000,000,  the  number  of  pupils  under  10  years  is  given  by  Fourcroy  at  only 
75.000.  The  internal  government  was  the  acme  of  despotic  centralization.  Napoleon 
appointed  all  prefects  of  departments  and  all  mayors  of  cities,  so  that  not  a  vestige  of 
provincial  or  municipal  freedom  remained.  He  rilled  France  as  he  ruled  the  army  of 
France,  and  was  already  an  emperor  in  almost  everything  but  the  name. 
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?:•:;!. CP   .nd  England  did  not  last  long.  _  Napoleon's  policy  in  Italy 

irnt.iicil  i!;-'  liriii-h  government,  ami,  ;ts  remonstrances  were  ineffectual,  war  was  declared 
.May   is.  isu:».    The  English  fleet  scoured  the  seas,  paralyzing  the  com- 
merce <•!'  1'Yanee:   v.'hile  Mapoleon   Nir.alencd  to  invade  England,  and  assembled  it  large 
jirmv  at  Boulogne.     So  ut tcrly  did  he  mi.M-onceive  the  character  and  condition  of  Eng- 
lishmen ilia"    lie   fell    sun-  (by  his  own  statement)  he  should  be  welcomed  us  a  liberator 
In  the  people.     "While  these  warlike  i>reparatiuns  were  going  on  occurred  the  dangerous 
iracy  Of  the  daman  chief,  George  Cadoudal  (q.v.).  Pichegru  (q.v.).  Morcau  vq.v.), 
aiid  others.     Its  discovery  (Feb.,  1804)  alarmed  Napoleon  excessirely,  and   led  to  what 
lias  bei-ii  considered  one  of  the  blackest  deeds  in  his  career — the  murder  of  the  duke 
d'Kiml.ien  (q.v.)  on  Mar.  20  following.     He  now  appears  to  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
06  the  title  of  emperor.     France,  he  alleged,  wanted  an  empire  as  a  symbol  of  per- 
in. mcnt  security.     An  appeal  was  made  to  the  nation.     Upwards  of  3,000,000  votes  ^\ere 
of  the  proposed  change  in  iiie  form  of  government;  only  3.000  or  4,000 
t  it.     But  where  there  is  no  municipal  freedom,  one  does  not  know  what  value  to 
p. it  on  votes.     On  .May  18  Napoleon  assumed  the  title  of  emperor  at  St.  Cloud,  and  was 
crowned   by,  or  rather  in  the  presence  of  the  pope  (for  Napoleon   rudely  crowned  him- 
on  Dec.  2.     In  the  following  summer  (May  26),  lie  was  also  crowned  king  of  Italy, 
i:    the  great  cathedral  of  Milan;  and  Eugene  Beauharnais,  his  step-sou,  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  viceroy. 

This  policy  of  aggrandizement,  which  set  at  caught  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of 
Lunevillc,  alarmed  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  especially  Austria,  who  saw  her  Italian 

J>o-.se.-sions  seriously  threatened.  In  1805  a  coalition  was  formed  between  England, 
lussia,  Austria,  and  Sweden,  mainly  through  the  persevering  policy  of  the  first  of  these 
countries;  and  war  again  broke  out  in  the  mouth  of  September.  Napoleon  acted  with 
amazing  celerity.  Concentrating  his  widely  scattered  forces  at  Mainz,  he  marched  at 
once  across  Bavaria,  compelled  gen.  Mack  to  capitulate  at  Ulm  with  20,000  men  (Oct. 
1 T).  and  on  Nov.  13  entered  the  capital  of  Austria.  France  was  elcctrilied;  the  rest  of 
Europe  was  thunder-struck.  But  a  more  glorious  triumph  was  yet  to  come.  The  Rus- 
sian army  was  already  in  Moravia,  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander I.,  and  was  tiiere  being  joined  by  the  scattered  Austrian  troops.  Napoleon  did 
not  lose  a  moment.  Hurrying  north,  he  gave  battle  to  the  allies  at  Austerlitz  on  Dec. 
2.  The  contest  was  tremendous,  but  the  victory  was  complete.  Napoleon's  opponents 
were  utterly  crushed;  and  next  day  the  Austrian  emperor  sought  an  interview,  and 
sued  for  peace.  A  treaty  was  signed  at  Presburg  on  Dec.  28,  by  which  Austria  ceiled 
to  France  all  her  Italian  and  Adriatic  provinces;  other  changes  effected  \>y  it  were,  the 
dissolution  of  the  old  German  empire  and  the  formation  of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine  (q.v.). 

In  ^Feb  ,  1806,  a  French  army  conquered  Naples,  and  the  crown  was  conferred  by 
Napoleon  on  his  brother  Joseph;  in  the  following  June  another  brother,  Louis,  was 
made  king  of  Holland.  Prussia  now,  when  it  was  too  late,  assumed  a  hostile  a  titude. 
She  had  hung  oiT.  partly  through  fear  and  partly  through  selfishness,  from  the  gre  it  anti- 
French  coalition  of  the  previous  year,  and  now,  when  circumstances  were  almost  hope- 
lessly adverse,  she  madly  rushed  against  her  colossal  enemy.  Austria,  with  more 
magnanimity  than  prudence,  lent  her  help,  but  the  star  of  Napoleon  was  still  in  the 
ascendant.  The  battle  of  Jena  (Oct.  14)  absolutely  annihilated  the  power  of  Prussia; 
live  days  later  Napoleon  entered  Berlin,  whence  he  issued  (Nov.  21),  his  celebrated 
srees"  agiinst  British  commerce,  hoping  to  ruin  her  by  shutting  out  her  ships  from 
every  harbor  in  Europe.  His  expectations,  it  need  iiardlv  be  said,  were  di-;appointed. 
His  policy  well-nigh  ruined  the  commerce  of  his  own  and  other  countries,  but  it  only 
increased  the  prosperity  of  England.  Her  fleets  and  cruisers  swept  the  seas;  nothing 
could  be  got  from  the  colonies  save  through  her,  and  the  merchants  of  the  continent 
v ere  obliged — in  order  to  supply  their  customers  as  before — to  let  her  carry  on  a  vast 
contraband  traffic.  See  ORDERS  IN  C.'oi  NOIL. 

After  the  capture  of  Berlin,  Napoleon  proceeded  northwards  to  encounter  the  Rus- 
sians, who  were  advancing  to  the  help  of  Prussia.  On  his  way  he  summoned  Poland 
to  rise,  but  only  with  partial  success.  At  Pultask  (Dec.  18,  1806)  and  at  Eylau  (Feb.  8, 
180?)  the  French  were  beaten  and  driven  back  on  the  line  of  the  Vistula;  but  after  some 
months  he  received  heavy  re-enforcements,  and  on  June  13  fought  and  won  the  irreat 
haijle  of  Friedl-md.  which  led  to  the  treaty  of  Til-it,  skmed  on  July  7.  By  a  secret 
article  of  tliia  treaty,  Russia  promised  to  clow  her  ports  to  British  vessels.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  observe  hen-  that,  as  the  military  triumphs  of  Napoleon  increased,  the  civil  and 
political  liberties  of  his  subjects  diminished.  Consequent  on  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  a  decree 
of  the  Imperial  senate  abolished  the  tribunate— the  only  political  body  in  France  that 
preserved  the  semblance  of  national  self-government.  In  August,  Napoleon  created  his 
brother  Jerome  sovereiga  of  Westphalia— having  patched  up  a  kingdom  for  him  in  his 
usual  unscrupulous  way— and  soon  after  entered  on  a  war  with  Port uiral— the  beginning 
mtht  ttiosukr  war.  The  occasion  of  the  war  was  the  refusal  of  the  prince 

nl  of  Portugal  to  carry  out  the  Berlin  decree  in  reirard  to  British  shippinir.  In 
Mar.,  1808.  occurred  that  extmordinary  instance  of  trepanning  at  Bayonne  by  which 
the  whole  royal  family  of  Spain  fell  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon:  and  in  the  following 
July  his  "dearly  beloved  brother"  Joseph  was  ordered  to  exchange  the  throne  of  Naples 
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for  the  "crowns  of  Spain  and  the  Indies."  His  successor  was  the  "handsome  swords- 
man" (>>c<(ii  sabreur),  Joachim  Murat.  Spain  rose  in  insurrection,  and  an  English  force, 
under  sir  John  Moore,  was  dispatched  to  its  assistance.  Napoleon  invaded  the  country 
about  the  close  of  October,  defeated  the  Spanish  forces,  and  captured  Madrid  (Dec.  4). 
But  his  presence  was  urgently  needed  elsewhere,  and  he  was  forced  to  let  Soult  and 
other  generals  conduct  the  war  in  the  peninsula.  Austria,  again  irritated  and  alarmed 
at  liis  aggressive  policy,  especially  in  Italy  (where  lie  had  seized  Tuscany  and  the  -talcs 
of  the  church),  once  more  prepared  for  war,  which  broke  out  in  the  spring  of  1809. 
Her  army  of  Germany,  commanded  by  the  archduke  diaries,  was  in  splendid  condition; 
but  stilf  fortune  wa"s  adverse.  Napoleon  hurried  into  Bavaria,  routed  the  archduke 
at  Eekmiihl  (April  22),  compelled  him  to  retreat  into  Bohemia,  and  on  May  12  entered 
Vienna  for  the  second  time.  But  the  struggle  was  not  over.  The  archduke  rallied  his 
scattered  forces,  worsted  Napoleon  in  the  terrible  conflicts  of  Aspern  and  Essling  (May 
21  and  22).  and  drove  him  to  take  refuge  for  a  time  on  an  island  of  the  Danube.  The 
battle  of  \Vagram  (July  6),  however,  once  more  prostrated,  or  at  least  intimidated,  Aus- 
tria; and  ou  Oct.  14  she  signed  the -peace  of  Schonbrunn. 

Napoleon  appears  to  have  now  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  only  put  a  stop 
to  the  hostile  machinations  of  the  old  legitimate  dynasties  by  intermarrying  with  some  one 
of  them.  Besides,  his  wife  Josephine  had  no  children,  and  he  was  ambitious  of  perpetu- 
ating his  power  in  his  family.  With  that  callousness  to  everything  except  his  own  inter- 
ests, which  is  a  prominent  feature  of  his  character,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  divorce 
her.  The  act  of  divorcement  was  solemnly  registered  on  Dec.  16.  Less  than  three 
months  afterwards  he  married  Maria  Louisa,  archduchess  of  Austria.  He  was  now  at 
the  zenith  of  his  power,  and  so,  according  to  the  old  Greek  belief,  Nemesis  was  on  his 
track.  What  caused  his  ruin  was  really  that  outrage  on  civilization,  the  Berlin  decrees. 
Russia  found  it  impossible  to  carry  it  out,  without  permanent  injury  to  her  great  land- 
owners; Sweden  and  other  countries  were  in  a  similar  predicament.  This  led  to  eva- 
sions of  the  decree,  and  these,  again,  involved  Russia  particularly  in  further  complications, 
until  finally,  in  May,  1812,  Napoleon  declared  war  against  her  and,  in  spite  of  the  advice 
of  his  most  prudent  counselors,  resolved  to  invade  the  country.  Everyone  knows  '.he 
dreadful  history  of  the  Russian  campaign.  Napoleon — wringing  contingents  from  all  his 
allies  Germans,  Austrian*,  Italians,  Poles,  and  Swiss — concentrated  between  the  Vistula 
and  the  Niemen  an  army  of  half  a  million  of  men.  The  vast  horde  crossed  the  latter  river 
(June  21  and  25)  in  three  divisions,  captured  Wilua  (June  28),  and  ravaged  Lithuania. 
The  Russian  generals  retreated  before  the  invading  host,  deliberately  wasting  the  country 
and  carrying  off  the  supplies,  but  avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  all  engagements;  their 
design  being  to  surround  Napoleon  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  by  the  help  of  famine 
and  tin-  rigors  of  a  northern  winter  to  annihilate  him  in  his  hour  of  weakness.  Napo- 
leon followed  up  the  retreating  foe  with  reckless  resolution.  He  risked  everything  upon 
the  chance  of  striking  some  overwhelming  blow.  The  horrors  of  his  march — in  Lithu- 
ania alone  100,000  dropped  off  (dead,  sick,  or  captured  by  the  swarms  of  Cossacks  that 
hung  upon  his  flanks) — are  too  familiar  to  require  description.  When  he  reached  Smo- 
lensk (Aug.  16),  the  Russians  had  just  left  it— on  fire.  Three  weeks  or  so  later  he  made 
up  on  the  enemy  at  Borodino,  where  an  obstinate  and  bloody  battle  was  fought  (Sept  7). 
The  French  remained  in  possession  of  the  field,  but  of  nothing  else.  A  week  after  Napo- 
leon entered  Moscow,  hoping  to  find  rest  for  a  time  in  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the 
country.  But  the  city  was  deserted  by  its  inhabitants;  and  on  the  16th  a  fire  broke 
out,  which  raged  till  the  19th  and  left  Moscow  a  heap  of  ruins.  After  five  weeks' 
stay,  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  commence  his  retreat  (Oct.  19).  His  army  was  reduced 
to  120.000  men.  The  winter  set  in  much  earlier  than  usual,  and  he  had  to  return  through 
the  verv  districts  which  had  been  wasted  on  his  advance.  "When  he  left  Smolensk  (Nov. 
14),  he  had  only  40,000  fighting-men;  when  he  crossed  the  Beresina  (Nov.  26  and  27).  he 
had  not  more  than  25,000.  With  the  excuse — which  was  in  itself  no  doubt  true — that 
his  presence  was  urgently  needed  in  France,  he  now  abandoned  the  miserable  remains 
of  his  army;  and  on  Dec,  5,  leaving  Murat  in  command,  set  out  in  a  sledge  for  Paris, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month.  He  instantly  set  about  a  fresh  con- 
scription ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1813  marched  into  Germany  at  the  head  of  350,000  men; 
but  the  Russian  campaign  had  broken  the  spell  of  terror  which  his  name  had  till  then 
exercised.  The  spirit  of  all  Europe  was  thoroughly  roused.  A  conviction  was,  some- 
what unconsciously,  seizing  every  mind  (at  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1814  even 
France  shared  it)  that  the  world  had  had  "enough  of  Bonaparte"  (assez  de  Bonaparte). 
Prussia,  in  particular,  was  burning  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  Jena  and  all  the  bitter 
humiliations  to  which  she  had  been  subsequently  subjected.  The  victories  of  the  British 
in  Spain,  the  fame  of  which  was  spreading  all  over  the  continent,  also  proved  to  her  that 
French  soldiers  could  be  beaten,  not  once  or  twice  only,  but  through  whole  campaigns. 
An  alliance  was  formed  between  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  emperor  Alexander.  At 
first  Austria  remained  neutral,  but  afterwards  she  joined  the  coalition.  Napoleon's 
military  genius,  it  has  been  often  remarked,  never  showed  to  greater  advantage  than  in 
this  and  the  next  campaign,  which  cost  him  his  crown  and  his  liberty.  He  was  for  some 
months  successful  in  winning  battles — at  Liltzen  (May  2),  Bautzen  (May  21),  and  Dres- 
den (Aug.  24,  25,  and  27);  but  the  invincible  temper  of  the  allies,  who  knew  that  he  was 
playing  his  last  card,  made  these  victories  almost  fruitless.  They  were  convinced  that 
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one  grand  defeat  would  neutralize  ;  !1  his  triumphs.  Tins  was  inflicted,  after  several 
minor  dcfeaK  ;il  Leipzig — the  great  l»it(lc  <>f  nti.1i»n*,  as  it  has  been  called  (Oct.  16,  18, 
and  lih.  'I  he  result  justified  tlieir  expectations — Napoleon  was  hopelessly  ruined!  Jlo 
commenced  his  i-ci  rent  towards  France,  followed  hv  the  allies.  When  he  recrosscd  the 
Rhine,  lie  had  only  7(1.000  or  so. ()():»  men  left  out  of  his  !550,000.  ^All  the  French  garri- 
sons in  the  Prussian  towns  were  compelled  to  surrender.  Napoleon  appeared  at  I'aris 
!):  and  though  great  discontent  prevailed  in  the  country,  and  a  spirit  of  opposition 
showed  ilself  even  in  the  legislative  hody,  the  senate  decreed,  at  his  bidding,  another 
conscription  of  :K)0,0!)0  men,  with  which  Napoleon  began,  in  Jan.,  1814,  to  attempt  to 
drive  the  allies  out  of  France.  The  skill  and  energy  which  he  displayed  were  extraor- 
dinary, but  they  only  marked  the  intensity  of  his  despair.  On  Mar.  30  the  allied  forces 
captured,  after  a  severe  engagement,  the  fortifications  of  Paris;  next  day  the  emperor 
Alexander  and  the  king  of  Prussia  entered  the  city,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  populace;  on 
April  4  Napoleon  abdicated  at  Fontsiiuebleau.  He  was  allowed  to  retain  the  title  of 
emperor,  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  of  Elba,  and  an  income  of  (5,000,000  francs, 
to  be  paid  by  the  French  government.  A  British  ship  conveyed  him  to  Elba,  where  he 
arrived  on  May  4. 

After  a  lapse  of  ten  months,  most  of  which  was  spent  in  intrigues,  Napoleon  made 
his  escape  from  the  island,  landed  near  Frejus  on  Mar.  1,  181.1,  and  appealed 
again  to  France.  The  army  went  over  to  him  in  a  body,  and  several  of  his  marshals, 
but  the  majority  remained  faithful  to  Louis  XVIII.  On  Mar.  20  he  readied  Paris, 
rea -sumed  the  supreme  power,  promised  a  liberal  constitution,  and  prepared  once 
more  to  try  the  fortune  of  battle  with  the  allies.  At  the  head  of  12-1,000  men,  he 
marched  (June  15)  towards  Charleroi,  on  the  Flemish  frontier,  where  the  English  and 
Prussian  forces  were  assembling.  The  duke  of  Wellington,  who,  the  year  before,  had 
completed  the  deliverance  of  Spain,  was  appointed  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  com- 
mannder-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  Netherlands.  The  campaign  lasted  only  a  few 
days.  On  the  16th  Napoleon  defeated  the  Prussians,  under  marshal  Blileher,  at  Ligny, 
which  compelled  Wellington  to  fall  back  on  Waterloo,  where,  on  the  18th,  was  fought 
the  most  memorable  and  decisive  battle  of  modern  times.  It  resulted  in  the  utter  and 
irretrievable  ruin  of  Napoleon.  The  despot,  who  knew  what  awaited  him — for  France 
had  not  recalled  him  from  Elba;  he  came  at  the  desire  of  a  faction,  whose  interests  were 
identical  with  his — returned  to  Paris.  The  house  of  representatives  fiercely  insisted  on 
his  abdication.  He  did  so  (June  22)  in  favor  of  his  sou,  Napoleon  II.;  they  further 
demanded  that  he  should  leave  the  country  forever,  and  he  retired  to  Rocheiort,  with 
the  design  of  embarking  for  the  United  States.  On  July  7  the  allies  again  entered  Paris, 
and  refused  to  acknowledge  the  acts  of  the  French  provisional  government.  Napoleon, 
who  saw  that  he  could  not  escape  either  by  sea  or  land,  voluntarily  surrendered  (July 
15)  to  capt.  Maitland  of  the  Bellerophon,  claiming  the  protection  of  British  laws.  It 
was^  however,  resolved  by  the  British  government  to  confine  him  for  life;  on  the  islet  of 
St.  Helena,  a  lonely  rock' in  the  southern  Atlantic,  1000  miles  from  the  coast  of  Africa. 
He  was  conveyed  thither  by  admiral  Cockburn,  and  landed  at  St.  Helena  Oct.  16.  1815. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  politically  insignificant.  His  chronic  quarrels  with  his 
governor — or  jailer,  as  the  French  prefer  it — sir  Hudson  Lowe;  his  conversations  with 
friends  and  visitors  about  his  past  career;  his  deliberate  attempts  to  falsify  history  in  his 
writings,  are  familiar  to  every  one.  After  more  than  a  year  of  bad  health,  he  expired, 
May  5,  1821.  He  was  buried  with  military  honors.  In  1840  his  remains  were  removed 
to  France,  and  deposited  in  the  Hotel  des  Inmiides. 

NAPOLEON  II.,  son  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.     See  EEICHSTADT,  DUKE  OF. 

NAPOLEON  III.,  nephew  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.     See  LOUTS  NAPOLEON. 

NAPOLEON,  or,  in  full,  NAPOLEON  JOSEPH  CHARLES  PAUL  BOXAPAHTE.  is  the  son 

of  Jerome,  king  of  Westphalia,  and  was  b.  at  Trieste  in  1823.     When  the  insurrection 

broke  out  in  the  Romagna  in  1831,  he   was  staying  in  Rome  with   his   grandmother, 

Mine.  Letitia  Bonaparte,  but  was  forced  to  leave  the  city  for  Florence  on  account  of 

his  cousins  (see  Louis  NAPOLEON)  being  implicated  in  the  revolutionary  disturbances, 

educated  at  a  boarding-school  in  Geneva,  and  at  the  military  school  of  Ludwi»x- 

burg.  in  Wiirtemberg,  completing  his  studies  in  1840,  after  which  he  traveled  for  five 

i  Germany,  England,  and  Spain.     In  1845  he  obtained  permission  to  visit  Pans 

under  the  name  of  the  comte  de  Montfort;  but  his  relations  with  the  democratic  party 

1  his  advanced  political  opinions  rendered  him  suspected  by  the  srovernment    who 

ordered  him  to  quit  the  country.     He,  however,  again  made  his  appearance  on  the  eve 

the  revolution  of  Feb.,  1848.     After  the  fall  of  Louis-Philippe  he  offered  ids  services 

I  the  provisional  government,  and  was  elected  by  the  Corsica^  a  member  of  the  con- 

uent  aMernWy,  where  he  voted  with  the  modi-rate  republicans.     He  held  for  a  short 

!4y,  tne  office  of  minister-plenipotentiary  at  Madrid.     After  the  <•    •  .  tF&at  he 

withdrew  into  private  life;  but  on  the  restoration  of  the  empire  he  reappeared  to  share 

10*0*1  nonorB  tlmt  now  fo11  thickly  on  his  family.     By  a  decree  of  the  senate    Dec.  28, 

l0'^  !'e  Y1^  Pronounced  a  French  prince,  with  the  right  to  a  place  in  the  senate  and  the 

Hot  state;  at  the  same  time   he  received  the  insignia  of  the  grand  cro-s  of  the 

rion  of  horio?,  and— though  he  had  not,  served— the  rank  of  gen.  of  division.     In  the 

Crimean  war  he  commanded  a  division  of  infantry  reserves  at  line  battles  of  Alma  and 
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Inkerman,  but  soon  after  returned  to  France,  on  the  plea  of  ill-health.  Napoleon  was 
president  of  the  imperial  commission  of  the  Paris  exhibition  in  1855.  In  1858  he  was 
appointed  head  of  the  ministry  for  Algiers  and  the  colonies,  but  held  the  office  only  for 
a  short  time.  During  the  same  year  he  married  the  princess  Clotilde,  daughter  of 
Victor  Emmanuel,  and  in  the  Italian  war  of  1859  commanded  the  French  army  of 
reserve  in  the  south  of  Italy,  but  was  not  engaged  in  actual  hostility.  In  1861  he  made 
a  speech  in  the  senate  reflecting  on  the  Orleans  family,  for  which  he  was  challenged  bv 
the  due  d'Aumale.  The  challenge  was  not  accepted,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  French 
army.  Napoleon  was  president  of  the  French  commission  at  the  London  exhibition  of 
18(12.  In  18o5  he  re.-igned  several  public  appointments,  owing  to  a  reprimand  from  the 
emperor  about  a  speech.  Afterwards,  however,  lie  was  intruste.d  with  many  delicate 
missions,  and  urged  the  emperor  to  a  liberal  policy.  In  1876  he  was  returned  to  the 
French  assembly  for  Corsica,  but  in  the  election  of  187?  was  rejected.  The  death  of 
the  prince  imperial  in  Zululaiul  in  1879  gave  Xapoleon  and  his  sons  a  more  prominent 
position  in  the  Bonaparte  family. 

NAPOLEON- VENDEE,  BOURBON- VENDEE,  or  LA  ROCHE  STJR  Yox,  a  t.  of  France,  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  Vendee,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Yon,  37  m.  s.  from  Nantes.  The  town  has  no  manufactures  and  little  trade,  but 
derives  its  importance  chiefly  from  its  being  the  seat  of  departmental  administration. 
The  town  contained  only  800  inhabitants  when  Napoleon  I.  selected  it  for  the  capital  of 
the  department,  granted  great  sums  for  its  improvement,  and  called  it  Napoleon-Vendee, 
changed  to  Bourbon- Vendee  at  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  the  former  name  coming 
again  into  use  under  Napoleon  III.  It  is  now  known  as  La  Roche  sur  Yon.  Pop.  '76, 
9,021. 

NA'POLI  DI  ROMANT A.     See  NATTPLIA,  ante. 

NAILV,  the  ancient  capital  of  Japan  during  the  reign  of  seven  mikados,  four  of  whom 
wrcre  women.  This  most  interesting  town  lies  20  m.  e.  of  Ozaka,  and  contains  a  pop.  of 
21,000— one-tenth  of  its  former  number.  From  708  to  783  Nara  was  the  national  seat 
of  art,  letters,  religion,  and  government,  being  visited  by  envoys  from  China,  Siam,  India, 
and  Corea.  Libraries,  monasteries,  and  temples  flourished.  Among  the  relics  of  the 
past  extant  are  the  monster  bell,  13J  ft.  high,  9  ft.  in  diameter,  8  in.  in  thickness,  and 
weighing  36  tons;  and  the  colossal  gilded  bronze  image  of  Buddha,  53  ft.  high.  The 
industries  of  Nara  in  the  manufacture  of  fans,  silk,  lacquer,  cloisonne  enamel  or  porce- 
lain, etc.,  are  still  famous.  Mikasa  Yama  (the  hill  of  the  three  hats),  near  by,  is  a 
natural  feature,  famous  in  native  poetry  and  art,  being  frequently  depicted  on  fans,  cab- 
inets and  scroll  paintings. 

NARAKA  is  the  hell  of  the  Hindus.  Manu  (q.v.)  enumerates  21  hells  or  divisions  of 
Naraka,  and  gives  a  general  description  of  the  tortures  which  await  the  impious  there. 
The  Puranas.  however,  are  more  systematic.  The  Vishnu-PurSna,  for  instance,  not 
only  names  28  such  hells,  but  distinctly  assigns  each  of  them  to  a  particular  class  of 
sinners.  Thus,  a  man  who  bears  false  witness  is  condemned  to  the  hell  Raurava  (i.e., 
fearful);  the  murderer  of  a  Brahman,  stealer  of  gold,  or  drinker  of  wine,  goes  to  the  hell 
£t'i!.-iii-i<  (i.e.,  swine),  etc.  Besides  these  twenty-eight  which  the  Purana  knows  by  name, 
we  are  toid  of  "hundreds  and  thousands  of  others  in  which  sinners  pay  the  penalty  of 
their  crimes." 

NAEEONNE,  a  t.  in  the  s.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Aude,  55  m.  s.w.  of  Mont- 
pellier,  on  a  branch  (La  Robine)  of  the  canal  du  Midi.  It  is  the  Narbo  Martins  of  Ihe 
Romans;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  Avell  known  to  the  Greeks  500  .years 
b-'forc  the  Christian  era.  It  was  colonized  by  the  Romans  118  B.C.,  and  probably  got  the 
designation  Martins  from  Q.  Marcius  Rex.  one  of  the  consuls  at  the  time.  Situated  only 
about  8  m.  from  the  sea,  on  the  direct  road  into  Spain  and  into  the  basin  of  the  Garonne, 
Narbonne  was  in  early  times  a  place  of  great  commercial  prosperity.  It  was  the  second 
settlement  founded  in  south  Gallia  by  the  Romans,  and  was  considered  by  them  an 
important  acquisition,  both  for  its  strength  and  as  the  key  to  the  road  into  Spain.  Under 
Tiberius  it  flourished  greatly,  the  arts  and  sciences  being  cultivated  with  success,  and 
its  schools  rivaling  for  a  long  time  those  of  Rome.  About  309  A.D.  it  became  the  capital 
of  Gallia  Narbonehsis,  and  contained  among  other  buildings  a  capitol,  theater,  forum, 
aqueducts,  triumphal  arches,  etc.  It  was  taken  in  719  by  the  Saracens,  who  planted 
h-ie  a  Moslem  colony,  and  destroyed  the  churches.  In  859  it  fell  to  the  arms  of  the 
Northmen.  During  the  llth  and  12th  centuries  it  was  a  flourishing  manufacturing  city, 
but  subsequently  it  fell  into  comparative  decay,  and  is  now  entirely  destitute  of  any 
monument  of  its  former  splendor.  A  considerable  number  of  architectural  fragments — 
as  capitals,  marble  slab?  with  inscriptions,  friezes,  etc. — have  been  found,  and  have  been 
grouped  into  a  collection  of  antiquities. 

The.  present  very  dirty  town  contains  one  imposing  building,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Just, 
founded  in  1271,  but  still  unfinished.  The  honey  of  Narbonne  is  the  best  in  France, 
both  for  color  and  flavor.  Manufactures  arc  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Pop.  '76,  18,325. 

NARCIS  SITS,  according  to  a  Greek  fable,  was  the  son  of  the  river  god  Cephissus  and 
of  the  nymph  Liriope  or  Lirioassa  of  Thespiaj,  in  Boeotia.  He  was  a  youth  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty,  of  which  he  was  excessively  vain;  and  for  this  he  was  punished  by 
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NemesU,  hv  being  made  to  fall  in  love  with  himself  on  seeing  the  reflection  of  his  own 
face  in  a  fountain.  Ho  died  of  this  love-sickness;  and  on  the  place  where  lie  died  sprung 
up  tin-  (lower  which  bears  his  name.  The  story  of  Narcissus,  finely  narrated  by  Ovid, 
is  of  comparatively  late  origin. 

NAKCISSUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  amaryllidecR,  having  a  perianth 
of  six  equal  petal-like  M-gnicnts,  and  a  hell-shaped  corona  of  various  magnitude.  The 
^peeicN  are  natives  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  the  n.  of  Africa,  and  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia. 
The  common  daffodil  (q.v.)  is  the  only  one  which  can  be.  regarded  as  truly  a  native  of 
Britain.  Many  are  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  sake  of  their  beautiful  and  often  fra- 
grant (lowers,  which  in  general  appear  early  in  the  season.  Some  of  them  are  known  by 
the  names  of  daffodil  (q.v.)  and  jonquil  (q.v.).  The  name  narcissus  is  popularly  restricted 
to  those  which  have  flat  —  not  rush-like  —  leaves,  and  a  short,  not  bell-shaped  corona.  Of 
these,  one  of  the  best  known  is  the  poet's  narcissus  (N.  pot.tinn<).^\\\}\  generally  one- 
flowered  scape,  the  flower  white  and  fragrant,  the  corona  with  a  deeply-colored  border; 
others,  with  one  or  two  flowers  on  the  scape,  are  in  common  cultivation.  —  The  POLYAN- 
THUS NARCISSUS  (N.  lazetta)  has  a  number  of  flowers  on  the  scape.  It  grows  wild  in 
stony  places  near  the  Mediterranean  and  eastwards  to  China.  Many  varietii  s  of  it  are 
in  cultivation.  It  is  not  only  grown  in  gardens  and  green-houses,  but  in  water-glasses, 
like  the  hyacinth.  It  is  very  common  in  gardens  in  India,  where  it  is  highly  esteemed  as 
a  flower.  The  narcissi  in  general  are  propagated  either  by  seed,  or  by  'offset  bulbs. 
They  succeed  best  in  a  rich  light  soil. 

NARCOTICS  (Gr.  narke,  stupor)  are  remedies  Avhich,  in  moderate  doses,  lessen  the 
action  of  the  nervous  system.  Their  full  operation  is  sleep  or  coma.  Opium  is  the  type 
from  which  most  descriptions  of  this  class  of  medicines  have  been  drawn;  but  although 
most  narcotics  more  or  less  resemble  opium  in  their  action,  almost  every  one  presents 
some  peculiarity  in  the  way  in  which  it  affects  the  system.  These  medicines  are  primarily 
stimulating,  especially  -when  given  in  small  or  moderate  doses;  but  this  stage  of  then- 
action  is  comparatively  short;  and  when  the  dose  is  large  the  excitement  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. Their  power  of  inducing  sleep  has  procured  for  them  the  names  of  hypnotics 
and  soporifics;  while  many  of  them  are  termed  anodynes,  from  their  possessing  the 
property  of  alleviating  pain.  Next  to  opium,  henbane,  Indian  hemp,  and  aconite  may 
be  regarded  as  the  most  important  narcotics.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  there 
are  differences  in  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  different  members  of  this  class.  "  Some 
dilate,  while  others  contract  the  pupil;  some  appear  to  concentrate  their  sedative  action 
more  particularly  upon  the  functions  of  the  encephalon,  others  upon  the  contractile 
power  of  the  alimentary  and  bronchial  tubes,  while  a  strict  distinction  is  to  be  drawn 
between  those  which  occasion  constipation  and  those  which  do  not;  all  these  things 
being  of  great  practical  importance."—  Bal  lard  and  Garrod's  Elements  of  Materia  Medica, 
p.  13. 

Narcotics  are  usually  administered  either  with  the  view  of  inducing  sleep  or  of  allevi- 
ating pain  or  spasm.  As,  however,  their  action  is  much  modified  by  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances —  such  as  age,  idiosyncrasy,  and  prolonged  use  —  they  should  be  administered 
with  extreme  caution;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  only  under  competent  advice.  The  various 
quack  medicines  for  children  which  are  known  as  carminatives,  soothing  ay  nips,  etc.,  con- 
tain some  form  of  opium,  and  are  a  fertile  cause  of  the  great  mortality  that  occurs  in 
early  life,  especially  among  the  poorer  classes. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  all  the  narcotics  when  taken  in  excess  are  poison- 
ous. 

NAUCOTINE  (C46H2sNO14-(-2Aq)  is  one  of  the  organic  bases  or  alkaloids  occurring 
in  opium,  in  which  it  usually  exists  in  the  proportion  of  6  or  8  per  cent.  It  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  Its  ethereal 
solution,  when  submitted  to  spontaneous  evaporation,  yields  it  crystallized  in  colorless 
acicular  groups  or  in  rhombic  prisms.  A  mixture  of  concentrated'  sulphuric  and  nitric 
acids  produces  a  blood-red  color  with  narcotine  and  its  compounds.  Narcotine  possesses 
very  slight  alkaline  properties;  its  salts  do  not  readily  crystallize,  and  are  even  more  bitter 
than  those  of  morphia,  although  the  substance  itself'is  almost  tasteless.  When  first  dis- 
covered (in  1803),  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  stimulant  principle  of  opium;  but  in  reality 
it  possesses  very  little  activity.  It  has  been  prescribed  in  gradually  increased  doses 
up  to  a  scruple,  without  the  least  injury.  Its  sulphate  has  been  used  in  India  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  quinine;  and  nearly  200  cases  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  treated  by 
it  \rith  success,  have  been  published  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy. 

NARD  AND  NARDOS  TACHYS.    See  SPIKENARD. 

NARDO  (anc.  Nere.lum),  a  t.  of  South  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Lecce,  8  m.  n.n.e. 
from  Gallipoli.  Nardo  has  manufactures  of  cotton  goods  and  snuff,  from  cotton  and 
tobacco  grown  in  the  neighborhood.  The  surrounding  country  abounds  in  olive  planta- 
tions. Pop.  about  8,500. 

NARDOO,  Mnrsilm  qvadrifida,  a  plant  of  the  acotyledonous  natural  order  marsilearea 
(q.v.),  the  only  plant  of  that  order  which  is  used  in  anyway  bv  man.  It  has  but  recently 
become  known  to  botanists.  It  is  found  in  Australia,  and  affords  important  supplies  of 
food  to  the  natives  of  some  regions;  it  has  also  been  of  great  use  to  some  recent  exploring- 
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parties.  It  grows  in  places  occasionally  covered  with  water;  vegetating  while  moisture 
abounds,  and  then  exhibiting  abundance  of  green  clover-like  foliage,  the  leave-  consist- 
ing of  three  leaflets  at  the  top  of  a  stalk  some  inches  in  length.  When  the  M$ater  dries 
up  the  remains  of  the  plants  are  often  covered  with  dried  mud.  It  is  then  that  the  spore- 
cases  are  gathered  for  food.  They  are  oval,  flattened,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  hard  and  horny,  and  requiring  considerable  force  to  pound  them  when  dry,  but 
becoming  soft  and  mucilaginous  when  moistened.  The  spore-cases,  pounded  with  their 
contents,  are  made  into  cakes  "like  flour. 

NAE  DTJS,  a  genus  of  grasses,  having  a  simple  spike,  spikelets  all  on  one  side,  no 
glumes;  each  spikelet  consisting  of  one  floret,  which  has  two  palere,  the  outer  ending  in 
a  long  point.  _Y.  strictn  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  British  grasses,  growing  in  dry 
elevated  situations,  and  very  characteristic  of  them.  It  grows  in  tufts,  and  is  often 
called  MAT-GRASS.  It  is  perennial,  purplish,  short,  rigid,  and  very  worthless,  as  almost 
no  animal  but  the  goat  will  eat  it. 

NARE5,  EDWARD,  D.D.,  1763-1841;  b.  England;  son  of  sir  George  Nares  and  cousin 
of  Robert  Xares;  was  educated  at  Christ  church,  Oxford,  and  became  a  fellow  of  Merton 
college  in  1788.  Ten  years  later  he  became  rector  of  Biddendeu,  in  Kent;  and  in  1814 
regius  professor  of  mod -rn  history  at  Oxford.  He  wrote,  among  numerous  works:  On 
the  Plurality  of  Worlds;  Discourses  on  the  Three  Creeds;  Evidences  of  Christianity;  Ele/nents 
of  General  History;  Heraldic  Anomalies;  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Administraiion  of  William 
Cecil,  Lord  Buryhky;  and  a  novel  entitled  Thinks  I  to  Mytsdf,  which  passed  through 
several  editions  in  1811. 

NARES,  JAMES,  1715-83;  b.  Stanwell,  Middlesex,  England;  studied  music  under 
Bernard  Gates  and  the  famous  Dr.  Pepusch  at  King's  chapel,  London.  In  his  nineteenth 
year  he  became  organist  of  the  York  cathedral.  He  published  Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord 
in  174s :  was  made  doctor  of  music  at  Cambridge  in  1755;  was  appointed  organist  to 
George  II.,  and  removed  to  London  in  1756;  was  made  master  of  choristers  in  1757,  and 
resigned  the  position  in  1780.  He  published  Catches,  Canons,  and  Glees,  dedicated  to  the 
earl  of  Mornington,  1778;  also  his  Twenty  Anthems  in  Score,  which  still  continue  in  use. 
His  works  show  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  of  music. 

XARES,  ROBERT,  1753-1829;  b.  England;  son  of  James  Nares,  an  organist  and  musi- 
cal composer,  studied  at  Oxford;  in  1778  took  orders,  and  soon  became  rector  of  Sharn- 
ford,  Leicestershire,  and  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  As  critic,  essayist,  and  theologian 
he  held  a  high  rank  among  the  writers  of  his  time;  was  archdeacon  of  Stafford  1793, 
rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Reading,  canon  of  Lichfleld,  and  for  sometime  rector  of  Allhallows 
church,  London.  Associated  with  the  rev.  William  Beloe  he  founded  the  British  Critic, 
which  he  assisted  in  conducting  for  four  years  as  a  high-church  literary  review,  conser- 
vative in  principle,  and  opposed  to  the  dogmas  of  the  sympathizers  with  the  French 
revolution.  He  was  at  one  time  assistant  librarian  of  the  British  museum.  He  was  a 
contributor  to  the  C'/V-w/V',//  Jn-irnal,  and  published,  in  1784,  Element*  of  Orthoepy,  and 
in  1805,  Chronological  View  of  the  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Christian  Church.  One  of  his 
most  important  works  is  A  Glossary  of  Words,  Phrases  etc.,  in  theWorksof  Enqlish  Authors 
of  the  Aye,  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  new  edition  1861.  In  1815  he  published  the  Veracity  of  the 
akangtiiitts  IA  moiulrated.  In  1823  he  was  vice-president  of  the  royal  society. 

NA  EEW,  a  river  of  w.  Russia,  an  affluent  of  the  Bug,  rises  in  the  government  of 
Grodno,  and  flows  w.s.w  to  the  main  stream,  which  it  joins  at  Sierock,  after  a  course  of 
294  miles.  The  waters  of  the  Narew  are  about  as  great  in  volume  as  those  of  the  Bug. 
It  is  navigable  to  Tykoczin,  150  m.  from  its  mouth. 

XARNI,  a  t.  of  the  province  of  Perugia,  Italy,  about  45  m.  n.e.  of  Rome,  8  in.  from 
th."  city  of  Ferni;  situated  on  a  precipitous  hvll  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nar.  The 
Romans  colonized  the  place  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Narnia  about  300  B.C.,  and  it  was  a 
military  post  on  the  Flaminiau  way.  Ruins  of  a  massive  marble  bridge  built  by  Augus- 
tus and  of  a  very  ancient  aqueduct  are  still  to  be  seen.  Narni  has  been  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  since  360,  and  the  cathedral  dates  from  the  13th  c. ;  the  onty  other  buildings  of 
intcivst  are  the  castle  and  convents.  In  the  9th  c.  the  town  was  seized  by  the  duke  of 
Spoleto,  and  in  the  middle  ages  was  burned  and  laid  waste.  Pope  John  XVIII.  and 
the  emperor  Nerva,  98  A.D.,  were  natives  of  Narni. 

NA  RO,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Girgenti,  and  14  m.  e.  of  the  town  of  that 
name.  It  has  10,253  inhabitants,  who  trade  in  oil,  wine,  and  sulphur.  Numerous  tombs, 
medals,  and  other  antiquities  have  been  found  here. 

XARRAGANSETT  BAY,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  e.  of  Kent  and  Washing- 
ton counties,  R.  I.,  extending  n.  28  m.  to  Bullock's  Point,  6  m.  from  Providence, 
and  w.  from  Seconnet  to  Point  Judith,  12  m.,  and  with  a  width  never  less  than  2  miles. 
The  Pawtucket,  Pawtuxet,  Providence,  and  Taunton  rivers  empty  into  it,  and  it  con- 
tains a  number  of  islands,  of  which  Rhode  Island,  Providence,  and  Canonicut  are  the 
most  important.  Newport  is  at  its  s.  extremity:  Bristol  and  Warren  are  on  its  shores. 
It  is  navigable  by  large  vessels  to  Providence.  The  n.  part  is  called  Providence  bay. 

NARRAGAXSETT  PIER,  a  village  in  s.  Rhode  Island,  in  the  township  of  South 
Kingston,  Washington  co. ;  pop.  ;70,  301.  It  is  7  m.  e.  of  Kingston,  the  county-seat, 
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about  20  m.  s.  of  Providence,  and  8  m.  s.w.  of  Newport;  delightfully  situated  on  the  w. 
.-Imiv,  near  tlic  niiiiiili  n!'  Narragansct.t  bay,  and  has  ;\n  excellent  beach.  It  is  u  popular 
summer  resort.  Kxrellent  facilities  for  fishing  and  boating  are  amply  provided,  and  it 
i-  eelrbrated  for  il>  fine  drives  and  scenery.  It  has  a  number  of  elegant  private  summer 
residences,  and  <>  or  more  hotels.  Three  mfles  from  the  pier  are  Narragansett  heights, 
400  ft.  above  the  bay,  commanding  a  magniticent  view,  and  ou  the  rising  ground  near 
tin-  mo.-t  fashionable  hotel  is  Silver  lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  -water  embowered  in 
trees.  A  line  of  horse-cars  connects  the  heights  witk  the  beach.  Steamboats  run 
between  Providence  and  tills  place,  and  a  newspaper  is  published  here. 

NAIIKA  (IAN  SETTS,  c:  *ribe  of  Indians  that  inhabited  Rhode  Island  and  the  west- 
ern shore  of  Nirragansett  bay;  after  whom  the  latter  was  named.  They  were  originally 
a  part  of,  and  spoke  the  dialect  of  the  Algouquins.  They  were  friendly  towards  the 
colonists,  their  wars  being  waged  generally  against  other  Indian  tribes.  Canonicus,  their 
chief  sachem,  warmly  befriended  Roger  Williams,  and  gave  him  a  large  tract  of  laud. 
In  1636  king  Philip,  chief  of  the  Pequots,  sought  alliance  with  the  Narragausetts, 
which  Roger  Williams  prevented  by  appearing,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  in  the  camp  of 
the  latter  while  the  Pequots  were  there.  Canouicus  died  in  1647.  In  1675  the  Pequots 
suit  their  women  and  children  to  the  Narragansetts  for  protection,  while  they  attacked 
the  people  of  S\van/cy.  The  people  of  Boston  and  Plymouth  at  this  time  extorted  a 
treaty  of  peace  from  Canouchet,  the  last  chief  of  the  powerful  Narragansetts.  King 
Philip,  having  spread  havoc  through  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  returned  to  Rhode 
Island,  when  the  Narragansetts  joined  him,  violating  their  treaty.  The  colonists,  to 
punish  the  Indians  for  their  treachery,  attacked  them  in  an  immense  swamp  in  the 
southern  part  of  Rhode  Island,  where  several  tribes,  including  the  Narragansetts,  had 
built  their  wigwams  and  gathered  together  their  families  and  supplies  for  the  winter, 
their  fort  being  on  an  island  in  the  swamp.  The  whites  burned  500  of  their  wigwams, 
and  their  provisions',  men,  women,  and  children  perishing  in  the  flames.  Canonchet  was 
made  prisoner  and  killed.  After  this  war  only  a  few  of  the  Narragansetts  were  left; 
these  intermarried  with  the  colonists,  and  became  civilized.  A  few  of  the  tribe  still 
remain  in  the  region  of  Charlestown,  R.  I. 

NAESES,  a  celebrated  statesman  and  gen.,  and  almost  the  last  stay  of  the  old  Roman 
empire  in  Italy,  was  b.  toward  the  last  quarter  of  the  oth  century.  The  place  of  his 
birth  is  uncertain.  His  parentage  was  obscure,  and  he  was  probably  sold  as  a  slave  in 
childhood,  having,  according  to  the  barbarous  usage  of  the  period,  been  previously  emas- 
culated. From  some  menial  office  in  the  imperial  household  at  Constantinople,  he  rose  by 
successive  steps  to  the  post  of  cubicularius,  or  private  chamberlain  of  the  emperor  Justinian, 
and  ultimately  to  that  of  keeper  of  the  privy  purse.  In  the  difficult  art  of  courtiership, 
Narses  long  maintained  a  pre-eminence.  More  remarkable,  however,  considering  his  con- 
dition, was  the  distinction  which  he  attained  in  military  affairs.  In  538  he  was  sent  to  Italy 
in  command  of  a  body  of  troops,  professedly  to  act  in  concert  with  Belisarius  (q.v.);  but 
in  reality,  it  is  conjectured,  with  a  secret  commission  to  observe  and  control  that  general. 
After  some  successes,  Narses,  having  disputed  with  Belisarius,  assumed  an  independent 
authority;  but  his  separate  command  was  unfortunate,  and  he  was  recalled  to  Constan- 
tinople in  539.  After  some  years,  however,  Belisarius  was  recalled,  and  Narses  was 
appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  Italy.  His  conduct  of  that  expedition  extorted  the 
admiration  even  of  his  enemies,  Not  having  the  command  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
transports,  he  marched  his  army  along  the  whole  circuit  of  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  while  the  enemy's  fleet  were  still  in  possession  of  the  sea,  was  enabled  to  encounter 
them  in  the  plain  of  Sentaglio,  near  Tagina,  where,  after  a  desperate  engagement,  the 
Goths  were  totally  defeated,  and  their  "kinc,  Totila,  slain,  Narses  took  possession  of 
Rome,  and  after  a  series  of  successes  both  in  southern  and  northern  Italy,  oomph- 
extinguished  the  Gothic  power  in  that  peninsula.  Justinian  appointed  Narses  exnrcii 
of  Italy  in  553.  He  fixed  his  court  at  Ravenna,  and  continued,  till  the  death  of  Justin- 
ian, to  administer  the  affairs  of  Italy  with  a  vigor  and  ability  which  did  much  to  s!av 
the  progress  of  that  decay  which  had  long  infected  all  its  social,  political,  and  military 
institutions.  The  only  blot  on  the  character  of  his  administration  is  the  avarice  with 
wliich  he  is  charged  by  his  contemporaries.  His  exactions  pressed  heavily  on  the 
exhausted  resources  of  the  population;  though  their  severity  may  be  in  some  de-Tree 
palliated  by  the  splendor  and  utility  of  the  public  works  on  which  he  partly  expended 
the  public  resources.  On  the  death  of  Justinian,  his  ascendency  came  to  an"  end.  The 
Romans,  on  the  accession  of  Justin,  complained  to  him  of  the  exactions  of  N arses,  and 
that  emperor  deprived  him,  in  565,  of  his  office;  a  proceeding  to  wliich  a  special  indig- 
nity was  imparted  by  an  insulting  message  from  the  empress,  that  it  was  time  for 
him  to  "leave  arms  to  men.  and  to  spin  wool  among  the  women  of  the  palace."  To  this 
bitter  taunt  /according  to  Paulus  I)ia<">nus,  De  Getti.  Long.  ii.  6),  Narses  replied  that  he 
would  "spin  for  her  a  thread  which  she  would  find  it  hard  to  unravel;"  and  he  is 
accused  "f  seeretly  intriguing  with  Alboin.  kinsr  qf  the  Lombards,  to  incite  a  new 
invasion  of  Italy,  at  the  same  time  submissively  offering  his  services  to  the  emperor  for 
the  purpose  of  repelling  the  invasion.  This  account',  however,  seems  uncertain,  and 
perhaps  Improbable;  and  as  Xarses  died  at  Rome  in  568.  just,  on  the  eve  of  the  Lom- 
bard invasion,  no  light  is  thrown  upon  this  story  by  the  actual  events  of  the  war.  His 
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&ge  at  the  time  of  his  death  is  a  subject  of  much  curious  controversy.  According  to 
the  popular  account,  it  was  no  Jess  than  95  years;  but  this  is  doubted  by  most  of  the 
historians. 

NAE  THEX,  a  part  of  the  early  Christian  churches  separate  from  the  rest  by  a  railing 
or  screen,  and  to  which  the  catechumens  and  penitents  were  admitted. 

NARUSZE'WICZ,  ADAM  STANISI.AF,  1733-96;  b.  Lithuania.  After  completing  his 
studies  at  the  university  of  Vilua,  in  1748,  he  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits,  traveled 
through  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  and  on  his  return  became  director  of  the  Jesuit 
college  of  "\Var>aw.  and  a  friend  of  king  Stanislaf-August.  Upon  the  suppression  of 
his  order  he  was  appointed  coadjutor  to  the  bishop  of  Smolensk  in  1788,  secretary  of 
the  council,  and  finally  bishop  of  Lutsk.  After  the  death  of  the  king  he  resided  in 
Jauovisc  (Gallicia),  where  he  died.  His  chief  work  is  the  History  of  tlw  Polish  Ration, 
in  10  vols.,  which  gained  for  him  the  title  of  the  Polish  Tacitus.  He  published  aiso  an 
excellent  translation  of  Tacitus,  a  History  of  the  Grim-Tartars;  &  Life  of  Khodkitcilch 
Hetman  of  Lithuania;  and  4  vols.,  of  poems,  odes,  satires,  fables,  etc. 

NARVA,  a  Russian  t.  in  the  gov.,  and  95  m.  w.s.w.  of  St.  Petersburg,  is  situated  on 
the  Naiova,  10  m.  from  its  mouth  in  the  gulf  of  Finland.  It  was  founded  in  1283  by 
"vVahiemar  II.,  king  of  Denmark,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  Russia  in  1704.  The 
navigation  of  the  Narova  is  impeded  by  a  Avaterfall  near  Narva,  14  ft.  hh:h.  In  1873 
168  ships,  of  18,175  lasts  (1  last  =  !-]-£-  ton),  entered  the  port;  the  exports,  chiefly  Max  and 
timber,  were  £150,693;  the  imports  £402,340.  At  the  waterfall  above  the  town  there 
are  sawmills,  and  an  extensive  cotton-mill  which  employs  1700  workmen.  Thouph 
belonging  to  the  government  of  St.  Petersburg,  Narva  is  ruled  by  the  laws  of  the  JIaitic 
provinces.  Here,  in  November,  1700,  Charles  XII.,  with  8,000  men,  defeated  a  Russian 
ami}-  of  60,000  men,  under  Peter  the  great  and  the  duke  of  Croy.  Pop.  '67.  6,175. 

NARVAEZ,  PAMFILO  DE,  1480-1528;  b.  Spain;  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  not  long 
after  the  discoveries  of  Columbus.  In  1501  he  was  in  Santo  Domingo,  in  the  conquest 
of  which,  as  also  of  Jamaica  and  Cuba,  he  participated;  and  in  the  reduction  of  the  latjer 
he  was  second  to  Velasquez,  the  governor,  in  command  of  the  Spanish  forces.  In  1520 
Veiasquez  sent  him  on  an  expedition  to  Mexico  to  bring  Cortes  to  submission,  and  with 
orders  to  arrest  him  and  take  his  place  in  the  government  of  the  country.  But  Cortes 
fell  upon  him  at  Zempoalla,  and  took  him  prisoner;  and  Narvaez  lost  an  eye  in  the  battle. 
He  was  imprisoned  by  Cortes  for  five  years;  but  his  adherents  joined  the  army  of  Cortes 
and  took  part  with  it"  in  the  battles  which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  On  his 
liberation  Narvaez  returned  to  Spain,  and  attempted  in  vain  to  induce  the  government 
to  punish  Cortes.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  obtaining  an  extensive  grant  of  land  in 
America,  and  arrived  at  Tampa  hay  in  1528  with  a  force  of  400  men  whom  he  intended 
to  settle  somewhere  in  Florida.  He  went  on  to  Appalachee,  but  was  met  everywhere  by 
the  bitter  hostility  of  the  natives;  and  the  country,  contrary  to  his  expectations  was 
sparsely  settled  and  poor.  He  reached  the  sea-coast,  and  attempted  to  go  to  Mexico  in 
boats;  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  his  boat  was  sunk,  and  he  was  drowned.  Only 
a  few  of  his  companions,  after  suffering  great  hardships  for  nearly  8  years,  succeeded  in 
reaching  Sonora,  whence  they  went  to  Mexico. 

NAEVAEZ,  Don  RAMON  MARIA,  Duke  of  Valencia,  a  Spanish  general  and  statesman, 
was  b.  at  Loja,  in  Andalusia,  A  use.  4,  1805.  and  when  very  young  served  in  the  war  of 
liberation  against  the  French.  He  was  an  officer  in  1820,  when  constitutional  govern- 
ment was  re-established  in  Spain;  and  in  1822,  when  a  reactionary  party  of  the  royal 
guard  took  up  arms  to  destroy  the  work  of  the  revolution,  Narvaez  ranged  himself  on 
the  side  of  the  liberals,  and  contributed  by  his  courage  to  the  repression  of  the  mutiny. 
Shortly  after,  under  the  command  of  Mina,  he  made  the  campaign  of  Cataluna  against 
the  guerrillas,  who  were  assisted  by  the  monks.  The  invasion  of  Spain  by  a  French  army 
in  18-23  forced  Lim  to  retire  from  active  life.  He  withdrew  to  Loja,  and  lived  there  in 
obscurity  until  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII.  in  1832.  In  1834,  as  capt,  of  chasseurs,  he 
maintained  a  hot  strussle  aeainst  the  Carlists  of  the  Basque  provinces,  and  signalized 
himself  in  various  engagements^  In  1836  he  commanded  a  division  under  the  orders  of 
Espartero,  and  in  November  of  that  year  completely  routed  the  Carlist  leader  Gomez, 
near  Arcos.  This  was  a  decisive  moment  in  his  career.  He  now  became  immensely 
popular,  aspired  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and  was  regarded  as  the  rival  of  Espar- 
tero. In.  1833,  by  acts  of  terrible  severity,  he  cleared  the  district  of  La  Mancha  of 
brigands,  and  was"  appointed  in  1840  capt.gen.  of  Old  Castile,  and  general-in-chief  _of  tire 
army  of  reserve.  "When  Espartero  gave  gen.  Alaix  a  place  in  the  ministry,  Narvez 
resigned  his  command.  He  took  part  in  the  insurrection  against  Espartero  that  broki 
out  "at  Seville  in  1840.  but  that  having  failed,  he  was  compelled  to  flee  to  France,  where 
he  was  shortly  after  joined  by  queen 'Christina  (see  MARIA  CHRISTINA),  and  commenced 
those  plots  asrainst  tlie  irovemment  of  Espartero  which,  in  1843,  effected  its  overthrow. 
In  1844  he  was  appointed  president  of  council  and  created  duke  of  Valencia, 
istry  was  thoroughly  reactionary.  He  recalled  Maria  Christina,  and  revised  the  hbern 
constitution  of  1837.  The  prosrressista  party  was  dissatisfied,  and  petty  insurrections 
broke  out,  which  the  rieorous  soldier-statesman  repressed  with  an  iron  hand.  But  h:s 
dictatorial  manners  finally  alienated  even  his  personal  friends,  and  his  ministry  was  over- 
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thrown  (Feb.  10,  1848).  After  a  brief  exile  as  special  ambassador  at  the  French  court 
!i  •  returned  to  power  in  1847,  but  soon  afterwards  quarreled  with  queen  Christ ii»v,  and 
t'oun  1  it  necessary  again  to  retire  from  office  in  18-Vi.  In  1850,  on  the  overthrow  of 
<>' i  >. Hindi's  ministry,  he  again  became  president  of  council,  and  immediately  commenced 
to  Strengthen  the  royal  authority  and  to  restrict,  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  intrigues 
of  the  court  compelled  his  resignation  in  1857.  He  returned  to  power  in  186-1,  and  (1*05) 
-iicceedi'd  bv  O'Donnell,  with  whom  he  suppressed,  in  IbOO,  a  military  revolt  in 
Madrid.  He  replaced  O'Donnell  in  the  same  year,  and,  despite  the  efforts  of  O'Doiiuell 
and  Prim,  retained  power  till  his  death  in  1868. 

NARWHAL,  MtniiHliiH,  or  /i<irtrfm//>n,  a  genus  of  cekicta,  of  the  family  (lclj>JuititJ<p, 
resembling  beluga  (q.v.)  in  form  and  in  the  want  of  a  dorsal  fin,  but  remarkably  charac- 
1  by  having  no  teeth  at  all.  except  two  in  the  upper  jaw,  supposed  to  be  canines, 
which  sometimes  remain  quite  rudimentary,  even  in  the  mature  animal,  as  they  are  in 
the  young,  and  are  sometimes  developed  into  great  spirally  twisted  straight  tusks,  passing 
through  The  upper  lip,  and  projecting  like  horns  in  front.  Only  one  species  is  ascer- 
tained, M.  monoceros  or  N.  vulgaris;  the  other  species  which  have  been  di -Bribed  by 
naturalist*  having  been  founded  on  exaggerations  and  untrustworthy  observations.  It 
inhabits  the  Arctic  seas,  and  is  very  rarely  found  so  far  south  as  the  Shetland  isles, 
although  an  accidental  wanderer  has  reached  the  coast  of  England.  Narwhal-  arc  often 
se TI  in  great  numbers  among  the  ice-fields,  and  in  the  creeks  and  bays  of  the  most  north- 
ern coasts.  They  commonly  associate  in  small  herds.  The  tusks  are  much  mo;- 
quently  developed  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  but  in  the  female  also  they  sometimes 
attain  a  large  size.  It  is  but  rarely  that  both  tusks  are  largely  developed,  although  they 
sometimes  are  so,  and  then  diverge  a  little;  one  of  them  generally  continues  rudimentary, 
or  attains  a  length  only  of  a  few  inches,  whilst  the  other  becomes  a  great  horn,  project- 
ing straight  in  front,  from  which  the  animal  has  received  the  name  of  SKA  UNICOHN.  A 
mature  narwhal  is  generally  about  15  or  16ft.  in  length,  without  reckoning  the  tusk, 
which  is  from  6  to  10  ft.  long.  The  body  is  less  thick  than  that  of  the  beluga;  the  head 

•all,  the  forehead  rises  abruptly,  the  mu/.zle  is  very  obtuse,  the  upper  jaw  proji 
little;  the  first  half  of  the  body  is  nearly  cylindrical,  the  remainder  to  the  tail  fin  is  coni- 
cal. The  tusk  is  hollow  nearly  to  the  point,  Its  use  is  rather  conjectured  than  known. 
It  is  probably  a  weapon  of  defense,  but  Scoresby  has  suggested  that  it  may  be  also  used 
for  breaking  thin  ice  in  order  to  obtain  opportunity  for  respiration;  and  for  killing  fish, 
as  he  found  remains  of  skates  and  other  fiat-fish  in  the  stomach  of  a  narwhal,  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  imagine  how  a  toothless  animal,  with  rather  small  mouth  and  lips,  could  cap- 
ture and  swallow,  unless  the  formidable  tusk  were  first  employed.  Cephalopodous  mol- 
lusks,  however,  are  believed  to  constitute  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  narwhals.  The 
narwhal  is  a  very  active  animal,  swimming  with  great  rapidity,  lively,  and  playful.  A 
group  of  narwhals  playing  together,  projecting  their  great  horns  from  the  sea,  and  cro-s- 
ing  them  in  their  sport,  is  a  very  interesting  sight.  The  narwhal  is  pursued  by  the 
Greenlanders  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  north,  for  the  sake  of  its  blubber,  with  which 
its  whole  body  is  invested  to  the  thickness  of  about  3  in.,  amounting  to  nearly  half  a  ton 
m  weight,  and  yielding  a  large  proportion  of  excellent  oil.  The  tusks  are  also  valuable, 
being  of  an  extremely  compact  white  substance — denser,  harder,  and  whiter  than  ivorv 
—which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  ivory.  The  kings  of  Denmark  have  long  possessed  Ii 
magnificent  throne  of  this  material,  which  is  preserved  in  the  castle  of  Rosenberg.  The 
flesh  of  the  narwhal  is  used  by  the  Greenlanders  as  food.  Great  medicinal  virtues  were 
formerly  ascribed  to  the  tusks,  but  were  merely  imaginary. 

NASA'LIS,  or  PROBOSCIS  MONKEY,  Nasalis  larcntus,  a  monkey  allied  to  the  dmi,-*  or 
temnopitheti,  but  distinguished  from  all  other  monkeys  by  an  extreme  elongation  of  nose, 
that  organ  being  nearly  4  in.  in  length  in  the  mature  animal.  In  the  youmr  the  no-e  is 
comparatively  undeveloped.  The  nostrils  are  placed  quite  at  the  extremity  of  the  nose, 
and  are  separated  merely  by  a  thin  cartilage.  Of  what  use  the  magnitude  of  its  nose  is 
to  the  animal  is  unknown.  The  nasalis  inhabits  Borneo  and  neighboring  islands.  It  ia 
gregarious.  It  is  an  animal  of  about  3  ft.  in  height  if  placed  erect  a  position  it  does 
not  otten  assume.  It  can  leap  15  ft,  or  more,  "its  fur  is  thick,  not  long,  nor  woolly; 
•nit  red,  and  in  some  parts  golden  yellow. 

N  ASCAPKES  ,  or  XAS<  AIMS,  a  tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting  Labrador,  of  the  Al^onkin 
family,  of  whom  very  little  is  known,  as  missionary  effort  has  had  small  influence  among 
em,  and  there  has  been  little  other  opportunity  offered  for  investigating  their  historv  or 
their  manners  and  customs.  No  linguistic  works  concerning  them  hare  been  published, 
though  -rammars  of  their  language  are  said  to  be  in  exist;  nee  in  manuscript.  The  num- 
ber of  the  Naacapeefl  was  estimated  in  1870  to  be  about  2,860. 

NASCENT  STATE,  in  chemistry.     When  an  element  or  compound  is  liberated  from 
some  chemical  combination  in  which  it  had  pivviouslv  exi.-ted,  the  element  or  compound 
so  liberated  is  at  the  moment  win  n  it  escapes  >aid  to  be  in  a  nascent  state;  ;md  it  is  llten 
[ten  capable  of  excnuig  f;,r  more  powerful  combining  action  with  other  bodies  than  it 
Inbit  when  brougul  in  contact  with  them  after  if  has  been  liberated.     Arsenic  and 
i  wib  not  directly  combine  if  brought  in  contact  with  one  another  under  ordi- 
nary ciivunMances.  but   the  application  of  .Marsh's  test  (see  AI;S;;MO  depends  upon  the 
direct,  union  of  the  nascent  hydrogen  (liberated  by  the  decomposition  of  the  water;  with 
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the  arsenic,  giving  rise  to  arseniureted  hydrogen  gas.  Again,  if  hydrated  protoxide  of 
nickel  (NiO.IIO)  be  suspended  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  (KO,HO),  it  will  undergo 
no  change  if  a  current  of  oxygen  gas  be  passed  through  the  solution ;  but  if  a  current  of 
chlorine  be  substituted  for  the  oxygen,  the  whole  of  the  metallic  protoxide  will  be  con- 
verted into  the  brown  sesquioxide  (>ii-U3),  the  resulting  decomposition  being  shown  in 
the  equation: 

Protoxide  of        Solution  of  Hydrated  Sesqui-  Chloride  of 

Nk-k.'l.  Potash.  oxide  of  Nickel.    Potassium. 

3(NK>,HO)  +  KG,  HO  +  Cl  =  NM)i,8HQ  +  KC1. 

This  chance  arises  from  the  action  of  the  chlorine  upon  the  potash,  during  which  chloride 
of  potassium  (,KC1)  is  formed,  while  the  nascent  oxygen  which  is  liberated  from  the 
pnta.-h  combines  with  the  oxide  of  nickel.  Again,  cyanogen  (C2N)  and  chlorine  do  not 
eater  directly  into  combination,  but  if  cyanogen  at  the  instant  that  it  is  liberated  from 
one  of  its  compounds  (as,  for  example,  cyanide  of  mercury)  comes  in  contact  with 
chlorine,  the  two  combine;  and  many  other  examples  of  similar  action  might  be  adduced. 

NASEBY,  a  parish  and  village  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  12  m.  u.  of 
the  tu\vii  of  that  name.  Pop.  '71,  6937  The  battle  of  Naseby,  between  Charles  I.  and 
the  parliamentary  army  under  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  took  place  here,  June  14,  1645. 
It  resulted  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  royalists,  the  king  being  compelled  to  flee,  after 
losing  his  cannon  and  baggage,  and  nearly  5,000  of  his  army  as  prisoners. 

NASH,  a  co.  in  n.e.  North  Carolina,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Swift  creek,  on  the  s.  w. 
by  Contentny  creek,  and  drained  by  Tar  river;  oOOsq.m.;  pop.  '80,  17,731 — 17,718  of 
American  birth,  8,313  colored.  The  surface  is  irregular  and  heavily  wooded.  The 
principal  productions  are  Indian  corn,  cotton,  sweet-potatoes,  wheat,  and  oats.  Co.  seat, 
Nashville. 

NAS1I,  ABNKR,  1730-86;  b.  Va.,  brother  of  gen.  Francis;  when  very  young  removed 
from  Prince  Edward  co.  to  Ne \vbern,  N.  C.,  where  he  studied  law,  entered  at  the  bar, 
and  continued  a  successful  practice  for  many  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  provincial 
congress  in  August,  1774,  and  of  the  council  in  1775.  In  1776  he  was  a  member  of  the 
commission  which  framed  the  state  constitution  of  Virginia,  and  was  elected  to  the 
house  of  commons  session  of  1777-78.  In  1779  he  was  elected  president  of  the  senate, 
and  governor  of  the  state  in  1780,  resigning  in  the  following  spring,  He  married  for  his 
first  wife  the  widow  of  governor  Arthur  Dobbs.  In  1782  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
assembly  and.was  sent  by  that  body  as  delegate  to  congress  1782-84  and  1785-86. 

NASH,  FKAXCIS,  b.  Va. ;  settled  in  Orange  co.,  N.  C. ;  was  clerk  of  the  superior 
court  of  the  county  before  the  revolution;  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  convention  of 
1775,  by  which  he*  was  appointed  lieut.col. ;  in  1777  was  made  brig.gen.  by  the  conti- 
nental congress;  commanded  a  brigade  at  Brandywine  and  Germantown.  At  the  latter 
place  lie  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  at  Kalpsville,  Penn.,  Oct.  17,  1777.  A  monu- 
ment was  erected  by  the  citizens  of  Germautown  and  Norristown. 

NASH,  .Tonx.  an  architect,  was  b.  in  London  in  1752.  He  underwent  the  usual  course 
of  training  for  his  profession,  but  soon  entered  into  some  building  speculations  which 
enabled  him  to  buy  a  small  property  in  Caermarthen.  Here  in  fresh  speculations  he  lost 
m  noli  money ;  therefore,  in  1792,  returned  to  London  and  architecture,  in  which  he  speedily 
rose  to  eminence.  On  the  strength  of  having  obtained  a  patent  in  1797  for  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  the  arches  and  piers  of  bridges,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  claiming  a 
great  part  of  the  credit  of  introducing  the  use  of  cast-iron  girders.  A  large  part  of  his  time 
was  occupied  in  designing  and  constructing  mansion-houses  for  the  nobility  and  gentry  in 
England  and  Ireland,  but  he  is  chiefly  celebrated  in  connection  with  the  great  street 
improvements  in  London.  From  Feb.,  1815,  when  he  was  appointed  "_architect,  valuer, 
and  agent  to  the  board  of  woods  !tod  forests,"  down  till  near  the  end  of  his  professional 
career,  he  was  busily  engaged  in  the  planning  of  routes,  grouping  of  buildings,  and  fix- 
ing of  sites.  Regent  street,  Haymarket  theater,  Langham  place  church,  and  the  terraces 
in  Regent's  park  are  specimens  of  his  designs.  The  pavilion  at  Brighton  was  another 
of  his  works.  He  retired  from  his  profession  in  1834,  and  died  May  13,  1835.  Nash, 
notwithstanding  his  many  defects,  possessed  grea'  power  of  effective  grouping,  as  is  well 
shown  in  his  works.  In  the  architecture  of  mansion-houses  the  designing  of  "  interiors" 
was  his  jfo/'fe. 

NASH,  JOSEPH,  b.  in  England  1812;  began  his  career  as  an  artist  in  1835  by  exhibit- 
ing drawings  of  French  cathedrals  and  other  ancient  buildings.  He  soon  acquired  high 
rank  as  a  painter  in  water-colors  and  has  made  a  specialty  of  illustrating  old  English 
architecture  and  domestic  interiors.  He  has  published  two  series  of  these  illustrations, 
Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1838),  and  Mansions  of  England  in  the  Olden  Time  (1839- 
49).  He  has  also  produced  historical  paintings  in  water  colors,  such  as  "  Charles  V. 
visiting  Francis  I.  during  his  Confinement;"  "  Queen  Catherine,  Campeius,  and  Ladies;" 
and  ""The  Queen's  Visit  to  Lincoln  Hall"  (1846).  In  1878  an  annual  pension  was 
bestowed  upon  him  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  art. 

NASH,  RICHARD,  better  known  by  the  name  of  B&iu  NasJi,  a  fashionable  character  of 
the  last  century,  who  attained  to  a  very  remarkable  notoriety,  was  the  son  of  a  Welsh 
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irenileman.  and  was  horn  at  Swansea,  in  Glamorganshire,  Oct.  18,  1674.  After  studying 
at  Oxford,  he  held  for  some  time  a  commission  in  the  army,  and  subsequently  took  rooms 
in  (lie  Temple,  hut  the  dissipations  of  society  had  more  attraction  for  him  than  the  pur- 
suits of  law.  He  became  n  diner-out,  a  frequenter  of  good  society,  and  contrived  to 
.support  himself  by  gambling.  But  the  grand  turning-point  in  his  fortunes  was  his  visit 
in  1701  in  Hath — then  a  favorite  haunt  of  elegant  invalids,  and  the  scene  of  the  gayest 
intrigues.  Nash  undertook  the  management  of  the  public  balls,  which  lie  conducted 
with  a  splendor  and  decency  never  before  witnessed.  In  this  wuy  he  came  to  acquire  an 
imperial  influence  in  the  fashionable  society  of  the  place.  It  appears  that  he  was  also 
distinguished  bya  speciesof  sentimental  benevolence.  He  played  hard  and  successfully; 
yet  if  lie  heard  an  individual  sighing  behind  his  chair,  "Good  Heavens!  how  happy 
would  that  money  make  me,"  Nash  would  thrust  his  own  winnings  into  his  hands,  with 
theatrical  i:enerosity,  and  exclaim:  "Go,  and  be  happy."  His  own  equipage  at  ibis 
period  of  his  career  was  sumptuous.  He  used,  we  are  told,  to  travel  to  Tunbridge  in 
a  post-chariot  and  six  grays,  with  outriders,  footmen,  French-horns,  and  every  other 
appendage  of  expensive  parade.  He  is  praised  for  the  great  care  which  he  took  of  the 
morals  of  the  young  ladies  who  attended  the  Bath  balls,  always  putting  them  on  their 
guard  against  needy  adventurers — like  himself.  In  his  old  age,  IJeau  Xash  sank  into 
poverty,  and  often  felt  the  want  of  that  charity  which  he  himself  had  never  refused,  lie 
died  at  Bath,  Feb.  3,  1761,  at  the  age  of  87. 

NASH,  THOMAS,  1564-1601;  b.  England;  took  a  bachelor's  degree  at  Cambridge,  from 
which  he  was  expelled  for  lampooning' the  college  authorities.  After  a  long  tour  on  the 
continent  he  settled  in  London,  and  became  a  literary  free  lance.  He  began  his  career 
by  some  clever  satires  on  the  Puritans,  whom  he  ridiculed  in  his  Pop  with  alJa'c/ivt,  An 
Almond  far  a  Parrot,  and  A  Oountffrcuffe  to  Martin  Junior.  His  powers  of  satire  soon 
made  him  a  favorite  with  the  wits  of  the  day.  In  1590  he  was  associated  Avith  Marlow 
in  the  composition  of  The  Tragedy  of  Queen  Dido,  and  two  years  later  his  comedy,  called 
Summer's  Last  Will  and  Testament,  was  produced  in  the  presence  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
But  witty  as  he  was  as  a  pamphleteer,  he  had  little  talent  as  a  dramatist;  his  play  fell  flat, 
and,  as  writing  for  the  stage  was  then  the  only  remunerative  field  for  an  author,  he  was 
soon  miserably  poor.  In  his  Pierce  Penilcsfie,  his  Supplication  to  the  Divell,  he  describes 
himself  as  "sitting  up  late  and  rising  early,  contending  with  the  cold,  and  conversing 
\\ilh  scarcities"  and  the  same  tone  prevails  in  his  Ckriste's  Tears  over  Jerusalem.  He  soon 
plucked  up  his  old  spirits,  however,  and  began  to  assail  Gabriel  Harvey,  a  friend  of 
Spenser  and  sir  Philip  Sidney,  but  an  object  of  constant  ridicule  by  the  town  wits.  Har- 
vey defended  himself,  but  in  vain,  against  the  shower  of  pamphlets  which  Nash  rained 
upon  him.  In  1597  Nash  produced  a  satirical  play  called  Ttie  Isle  of  Dogs.  His  satire 
seems  to  have  been  too  pungent,  for  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet.  No 
later  work  of  his  is  known. 

NASH,  WILTJTAM,  D.D.,  b.  in  Stuttgart,  Germany,  1807;  educated  at  the  university 
of  Tubingen.  Removing  to  the  United  States,  he  became  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  at  the  west,  and  founded  American  German  Methodism.  He  published 
a  German  commentary  on  the  Bible,  and  for  several  years  has  edited  the  German  publi- 
cations of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

NASHUA,  a  manufacturing  city  of  New  Hampshire,  U.  S..  at  the  junction  of  the  Mer- 
rimack  and  Nashua  rivers.  The  falls  of  the  latter  afford  water-power  to  six  large  manu- 
facturing companies,  which  have  extensive  cotton-mills,  machine-shops,  etc.  It  has  10 
churches,  3  banks,  2  newspapers.  Pop.  '70,  10,543. 

NASHUA  (ante),  is  in  Hillsborough  co.,  N.  H. ,  35  m.  s.  of  Concord  and  14  m.  n.w. 
of  Lowell,  on  the  Boston,  Lowell  and  Nashua  and  the  Concord  railroads,  and  is  a 
terminus  of  the  Nashua  and  Rochester  and  the  Worcester  and  Nashua  railroads.  It 
was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1853,  and  is  now  second  in  the  state  in  manufactures, 
third  in  population,  and  fourth  in  wealth.  Its  mftls  and  factories  produce  annually 
goods  valued  between  $7,000,000  and  $8,000.000.  Besides  its  mills  for  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  cloth,  the  city  contains  also  the  Nashua  iron  works. 

NASHVILLE,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  Tennessee,  U.  S.,  on  the  Cumber- 
lane!  river,  200  m.  abo've  the  Ohio,  and  a  little  n.  of  the  center  of  the  state.  The  riv<  r  is 
navigable  by  steamboats  of  1500  tons  50  m.  above  Nashville.  Five  railways  connect  it 
with  a  vast  and  fertile  country.  It  is  a  handsome,  well-built  city,  with  a"  state-house, 
which  cost  a  million  of  dollars;  court-house,  3  universities,  hospital,  custom-house, 
theater,  penitentiary,  free  academy.  Protestant  and  Catholic  orphan  asylums,  34  churches. 
with  numerous  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  publications.  It  has  a  large  commerce, 
flour,  saw,  and  planing  mills,  a  large  cotton* factory  (with  400  looms  and  13,840  spindles 
in  1875),  manufactories  of  engines  and  machinery,  etc.  The  value  of  the  wholesale  trade 
in  1873  was  $51, 261,570.  Near  the  city  are  the 'state  lunatic  asylum,  and  the  "Hermit- 
age." once  the  residence  of  president  Jackson.  Nashville  was  occupied  by  the  Federal 
troops  in  1862,  and  here  the  federal  gen.  Thomas  gained  a  victory  over  gen.  Hood.  Pop. 
70.  25,865. 

N  A  SIIVILLE  (rtntf).  co.  seat  of  Davidson  co.,  in  lat.  36°  10'  n.,  long.  86°  49'  w.,  on  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville,  the  Nashville  and  Decatur,  the  Nashville  and  Tuscaloosa,  the 
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Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  St.  Louis,  the  St.  Louis  and  Southeastern,  and  the  Louisville 
and  Great  Southern  railroads;  pop.  '80,  43,461.  It  is  built  on  gradually  rising  ground,  \vith 
regular  streets,  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  finest  public  building  is  the  capitol,  on 
an  abrupt  eminence  175  ft.  high;  it  is  240  by  135  ft.,  built  of  limestone  and  iron,  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  $1,500,000.  It  is  three  stories  high,  surmounted  by  a  tower  206  ft.  high  from 
the  ground.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  in  1845.  Among  the  other  public  buildings  are 
the  state  penitentiary,  310  ft.  by  50;  the  court-house,  market-house,  county  jail,  and  a 
i  lunatic  asylum,  with  accommodations  for  400  patients.  There  are  also  many  handsome 
private  residences.  The  city  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  river  by  an  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  water-works.  A  suspension  bridge  and  railroad  drawbridge  span  the  river,  con- 
necting the  city  with  Edgefield  opposite.  The  educational  facilities  of  Nashville  are 
unsurpassed  in  the  south-western  states.  Besides  its  public  schools,  it  contains  Nashville 
university,  founded  in  1785  under  the  name  of  Davidson  academy,  and  which  received  its 
present  name  in  1826;  the  Fisk  university,  for  the  education  of  colored  teachers,  founded 
in  1867,  under  Congregational  control;  the  Vanderbilt  university,  founded  in  1875", 
named  after  the  late  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  of  New  York,  and  controlled  by  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  (south);  the  central  Tennesee  college,  for  colored  people,  also  under 
Methodist  control,  founded  in  1866;  the  Nashville  medical  college,  the  Tennessee  college 
of  pharmacy,  St.  Cecilia's  academy  and  St.  Bernard's  academy,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
others.  There  is  a  fine  government  building,  used  as  a  custom-house  and  post-office. 
The  city  has  many  churches,  a  state  and  public  library,  an  opera  house,  2  theaters,  an 
elegant  masonic  temple,  national  and  savings  banks,  fine  hotels,  and  22  periodicals, 
including  2  dailies.  The  river  is  navigable  during  high  water  from  its  mouth  to  Nash- 
ville. On  account  of  its  situation  and  ample  railroad  connections  Nashville  is  the  cen- 
ter of  a  great  wholesale  trade  with  the  surrounding  region.  Groceries,  cotton,  dry  goods, 
liquors,  flour  and  wheat,  boots  and  shoes,  are  the  largest  components  of  this  trade.  There 
is  a  large  cotton-factory;  and  there  are  saw,  flour,  and  planing  mills,  iron-foundries, 
machine-shops,  paper-mills,  distilleries,  tanneries,  etc.  The  city  is  divided  into  10  wards, 
governed  by  a  mayor,  a  common  council  of  20,  and  a  board  of  aldermen  of  10  members. 
Nashville  was  settled  in  1779,  iucorporated^as  a  town  in  1784,  as  a  city  in  1806,  and  made 
the  state  capital  in  1843. 

NASHVILLE,  BATTLE  OP.  After  the  battle  of  Franklin,  Nov.  30, '1864,  between 
Hood  and  Schofield,  the  latter  withdrew  to  Nashville,  which  he  reached  the  next  day, 
tiki!:_r  up  his  position  on  the  heights  about  the  city.  Before  Hood  had  established  his 
lin.-'s  3.  of  Nashville  on  the  4th,  Thomas  had  been  re-enforced  by  Morgan's  division  from 
Chattanooga,  by  Steedman's  command  of  5,000  men,  by  A.  J.  Smith's  from  Missouri, 
and  by  additional  recruits,  so  as  to  be  about  equal  to  Hood's  except  in  cavalry.  The 
greater  part  of  the  cavalry  force  of  Thomas  had  gone  with  Sherman.  A  storm  on  the 
night  of  Dec.  8,  prevented  operations  for  nearly  a  week.  On  the  night  of  the  14th  a  plan 
of  operations  Avas  agreed  upon  and  was  successfully  carried  out  the  next  day,  in  spite  of 
a  d'.-nse  fog  in  the  morning.  Hood  was  driven  back  of  his  line  of  works,  to  a  position 
at  the  foot  of  Harpeth  hills.  His  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  heavy;  and  some 
1200  prisoners  and  16  pieces  of  artillery  were  taken  from  him.  The  federal  loss  was 
much  less.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th "the  battle  was  renewed,  and  by  evening  the  con- 
federate army  was  in  retreat,  having  lost  in  the  2  days'  fighting,  4,462'  prisoners  and  53 
pieces  of  artillery.  The  federal  army  followed  up  the  pursuit  till  the  27th.  when  the 
remainder  of  Hood's  army  crossed  the" Tennessee.  The  main  federal  army  then  gave  up 
the  pursuit,  which  was.  however,  continued  by  a  cavalry  force  under  Palmer,  which 
caught  up  with  the  retreating  army  and  destroyed  a  large  amount  of  property.  The  loss 
of  Thomas  was  estimated  at  about  10,000,  during  the  entire  campaign,  from  Sept.  7, 
1864.  to  Jan.  20,  1865.  In  the  same  time  13,189  prisoners  and  72  pieces  of  artillery  were 
captured  from  the  confederates.  Hood  was  relieved  from  command  Jan.  23,  1865. 

NA'SMYTH.  JAMES;  b.  Edinburgh  1808;  son  of  Alexander,  the  landscape  painter. 
By  the  sale  of  models  of  steam  engines  and  other  machinery  he  was  able  to  pay  his  fees 
at  Edinburgh  university,  where  he  studied  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  chem- 
istry. In  1829  he  became  assistant  to  the  celebrated  London  engineer,  Henry  Maudslay, 
and  in  1834,  he  began  the  manufacture  of  mechanical  tools  at  Manchester,  on  his  own 
account.  The  capacity  of  his  Manchester  works  soon  grew  too  small  for  the  demands  oi 
his  business,  and  he  built  a  series  of  great  workshops,  called  the  Bridgewater  fonndry, 
near  Manchester.  Among  the  mechanical  tools  which  he  has  invented  are  the  steam 
hammer,  steam  pile-driver,  the  suction-fan  for  ventilating  mines,  the  safety  foundry 
ladle,  for  pouring  castings  with  safety  to  the  workman,  a  spherical  seated  safety-valve, 
and  a  reversible  rolling  Will  which  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  a  fly-wheel.  He 
retired  from  business  in  1857,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  researches  into  the  structure 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  with  telescopes  of  his  own  manufacture.  He  has  published 
Remarks  on  Tools  and  Machinery,  1858;  and  in  association  with  James  Carpenter,  Ilie 
Moon  Considered  as  a  Planet,  a  World,  and  a  Satellite. 

NA'SO,  at.  in  the  province  of  Messina,  Sicily,  43m.  w.s.w.  from  Messina;  pop.  2.306. 
It  is  a  walled  t. ,  with  a  number  of  fine  buildings.  There  are  mineral  springs  in  the  vicinity. 

NASON,  ELIAS;  b.  Mass.  1811;  graduated  at  Brown  university  in  1835;  devoted 
himself  to  music,  botany,  and  the  languages;  was  a  teacher  and  editor  in  Georgia,  and 
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in  1S-10-10  ;in  instructor  in  Newburyport.  Mass. ;  has  been  pastor  of  Congregational 
clr.irehrs  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  lie  published  Lire*  of  sir  C.  H.  Frank- 
l:ai(!,  SiiMinna  Uowson,  Nathaniel  Howe,  Charles  Sunnier,  and  Henry  AVilsou;  aud  a 
(j,i:i  tit  i  r  of  ,}f,t. •<*, />•////*(  iin. 

NASH  KD-DIN,  b.  Persia,  1831.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  Muhammed  Mir/a, 
Sept.  10,  1848,  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia.  His  reign  has  been  principally  dis- 
tinguished  by  liis  successful  contests  with  the  neighboring  tribes,  his  suppression  of  the 
sect  df  the  Babis,  who  revolte<l  aud  attempted  his  life  in  ]!<)2,  his  defeat  in  the  war 
with  England  in  185<>-57.  the  famine  which  desolated  a  large  part  of  his  country  in  1871, 
and  his  visit  to  the  principal  courts  of  Europe  in  1873,  which  he  described  in  a  curious 
diary  translated  into  English  by  .1.  W.  Rcdhouse.  The  concessions  which  he  made  to 
baron  Reuter  for  establishing  railroads  and  canals,  and  working  the  mines  in  Persia, 
ended  in  no  practical  results.  He  has  three  sous  and  eight  daughters,  the  heir  presump- 
tive is  Muzaffer-ed-din,  gov.  of  Agerbaidjan. 

NASSAU,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  lying  in  hit.  11°  30'  s.,  long.  165°  30'  w.  It 
is  low  and  uninhabited,  was  discovered  in  1835  by  a  captain  of  an  American  whaling 
ship. 

NASSAU,  formerly  a  German  duchy,  now  Wiesbaden,  a  district  of  the  Prussian  prov- 
ince of  Hesse-Nassau,  in  49°  50 — 50°  50  n.  lat.,  aud  7°  30' — 8  45  e.  long.,  is  bounded 
v  and  s.  by  the  Main  and  the  Rhine,  the  Prussian-Rhenish  provinces,  and  the  grand- 
ctuchy  of  Hesse;  e.  by  the  Hesse  and  Frankfort  territories;  and  n.  by  Westphalia.  ""Area, 
1802  sq.  miles.  Pop.  '75,  680,215.  Wiesbaden  possesses  very  great  physical  advantages. 
In  its  southern  districts,  nearly  the  whole  of  its  area  is  occupied  by  the  Taunus  mdun. 
tains,  whose  highest  point,  the  great  Feldberg,  attains  an  elevation  of  ab  nit  2,750  feet. 
This  range  includes  within  its  boundaries  the  fertile  valleys  known  as  the  Rheingati. 
The  northern  part  of  the  district  includes  the  barren  highlands  of  the  Westerwald,  Whose 
most  considerable  peak,  the  Salzburger  Head,  is  nearly  2,000  ft.  high.  Besides  the 
Rhine  and  the  Main,  which  are  the  boundary-rivers,  Wiesbaden  is  traversed  from  e.  to 
\v.  by  the  Lahn,  which  becomes  navigable  at .Weilburg,  aud  is  augmented  by  the  conflu- 
ence of  numerous  other  streams,  as  the  Weil,  Embs,  Aar,  Dill,  and  Elbe.  The  produc- 
tiveness of  the  soil  is  proved  by  the  excellent  quality  of  the  numerous  vegetable  products, 
which  include  corn,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  including  grapes,  which 
yield  some  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  Rhenish  wines.  The  hills  are  well  wooded,  and 
abound  with  game  of  various  kinds,  and  the  rivers  yield  an  abundance  of  fish  and  crusta- 
ceans. In  the  more  mountainous  districts,  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  some  silver  are 
obtained,  together  with  good  building  stone,  marble,  and  coal;  the  chief  mineral  wealth 
is,  however,  derived  from  the  numerous  springs,  which,  directly  and  indirectiv,  bring 
the  government  a  clear  annual  gain  of  more  than  100,000  gulden.  The  most  noted  of 
these  springs,  of  which  there  are  more  than  100,  are  Wiesbaden,  Weil  bach,  Langeu- 
Schwalbach,  Schlangeubad,  Ems,  Belters,  and  Geimau,  the  majority  of  which  were  the 
property  of  the  duke. 

Wiesbaden,  which  is  divided  into  12  circles,  has  few  towns  of  any  commercial  import- 
ance, but  it  boasts  of  many  fashionable  watering-places,  which  are  annually  crowded 
with  visitors  from  every  part  of  the  world.  Of 'these,  the  most  considerable  are  , 
baden  (q.v.),  the  capital  of  the  district— pop.  '75,  43.674—  Schwalbaeh,  Schian^enb;id, 
Fachingen,  Sellers,  and  Geiluau.  Hochst,  an  active  little  place  on  the  Main,  is  the  only 
manufacturing  town  of  the  duchy,  but  a  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  at  many  small  ports 
on  the  Rhine,  Main,  and  Lahn,  from  whence  the  mineral  waters,  wines,  and  other  natural 
products  of  the  country  are  exported.  The  exports  are  wine— including  some  of  the 
choicest  kinds,  as  Hochheimer,  Johannisberger,  Riidesheimer,  Markobrunner,  Asmanus- 
lijiuser — mineral  waters,  corn,  iron,  manganese,  cattle,  etc. ;  while  the  imports  embrace 
colonial  products,  manufactured  goods,  salt,  jewelrv,  etc. 

Nassau  had  a  representative  form  of  government,  based  on  the  constitution  of  1814; 
and  the  duke,  who  was  also  a  count-palatine  of  the  Rhine,  count  of  Sayn.  Koni^stein, 
Katzenellenbogen,  and  Diet/.,  etc.,  was  assisted  in  the  government  by  a  council  of  state, 
presided  over  by  a   prime-minister.     The  legislative   assembly  consisted   of  an   upper 
chamber  composed  of  24  representatives,  chosen  for  six  years,  and  a  second  chamber, 
chosen  annually.     More  than  one-third  of  the  population  belonged  to  the  Catholic  church 
which  was  under  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Limburir,    who  was 
ssisted  by  a  board  of  commissioners,  located  at  Eltville,  on  the  Rhine;  and  excepting 
about  19,000  persons  who  belonged  to  the  Jewish  and  other  persuasions,  the  remainder 
of  the  people,  including  the  then  reigning  house,  professed  the  "evangelical"  form  of 
German  Protestantism,  and  were  comprehended  in  one  episcopal  see  under  the  bishop  of 
Wiesbaden.     Ample  provisions  were  made  in  the  district  for   popular  education    in 
rtherance  of  which  there  were  upwards  of  700  elementary  schools,  with  about  1000 
eacners,  10  normal  schools,  a  gymnasium,  various  training,  theological,  polytechnic, 
military,  and  oilier  educational  institutions.     In  accordance  with  a  treaty  with  Hanover 
(,()] tmgen  constitutes  the  university  for  arts  for  Wiesbaden,  which  has  also  a  Roman 
Catholic  theological  faculty  in  conjunction  with  Hesse-Cassel  at  the  university  of  Mar- 
Wiesbaden,  which  is  the  principal  seat  for  all  national  institutions  of  literature, 
od   benevolence,  has  a  good  public  library,  containing  60.000  volumes,  a 
museum,  etc. 
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Nassau  occupied,  in  conjunction  with  Brunswick,  the  thirteenth  place  in  the  limited 
council  of  the  diet,  but  it  had  two  votes  in  the  ph-nitm,  or  full  council.  It  furnished  a. 
contingent  of  4,279,  with  a  reserve  of  1883  men,  to  the  army  of  the  old  confederation. 

The  receipts,  according  to  the  budget  of  1866,  were  4.461. 410  florins  derived  iYom  the 
crown  domains  and  indirect  taxes,  and  317,935  florins  from  direct  taxation,  while  the 
expenditure  was  estimated  at  5,804,975  florins.  The  national  debt  at  the  close  of  1864 
represented  a  capital  of  6,038,300  florins.  The  duke,  who  was  in  possession  of  very 
extensive  domains,  ranked  as  one  of  the  richest  princes  of  Germany. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  Nassau  to  its  earliest  origin,  \ve  find  that  the  districts  now 
known  by  that  name  were  anciently  occupied  by  the  Alemanni,  and  on  the  subjugation 
of  the  latter  people  by  the  Franks,  became  incorporated  first  with  the  Frankish,  and 
next  with  the  German  empire.  Among  the  various  chiefs  who  raised  themselves  to 
independent  power  in  this  portion  of  the  Frankish  territories,  one  of  the  most  influential 
was  Otto  of  Laurenburg,  brother  of  king  Conrad  I.,  who  became  the  founder  of  two 
distinct  lines  of  princes.  The  heads  of  these  lines  were  Walram  and  Otto,  the  sons  of 
count  Henry  I.,  who,  in  1255,  divided  the  land  between  them.  Walram  II.,  the  elder, 
was  the  progenitor  of  the  house  of  Laurenburg,  which,  towards  the  close  of  the  12th  c., 
assumed  its  present  name  of  Nassau  from  the  name  of  its  chief  stronghold;  while  Otto, 
the  younger,  by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Gelders,  founded  the  line  of  Nassau- 
Gelders,  whose  last  male  representative  died  in  1423,  but  which  still  survives  through  a 
female  branch,  in  the  family  now  occupying  the  throne  of  the  Netherlands.  This  junior 
branch  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  by  inheritance  from  a  collateral  representative,  acquired 
possession,  in  1544,  of  the  principality  of  Orange ;  and  since  that  period  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Otto  line  have  been  known  as  princes  of  Orange  (q.v.).  The  Walram  line, 
which  in  1292  gave  an  emperor  to  Germany,  in  the  person  of  Adolf  of  Nassau,  was  sub- 
divided by  the  descendants  of  that  prince  into  several  branches,  until,  by  the  successive 
extinction  of  the  other  lines,  the  Nassau-Weilburg  family,  which  at  present  reigns  over 
the  duchy,  was  left,  in  1816,  the  sole  heir  and  representative  of  the  Walram  dynasty  in 
Germ-any.  Nassau  had  been  declared  a  duchy  in  1806,  and  in  1817  the  reigning  duke 
William  granted  a  nc\v  constitution;  but  during  the  first  sittings  of  the  assembly,  dissen- 
sions arose  between  the  ducal  government  and  the  representatives,  the  former  having 
attempted  to  establish  the  proposition  that  the  ducal  domains  were  the  unconditional 
property  of  the  royal  house,  and  that  all  the  expenses  of  the  state  would  consequently 
have  to  be  met  by  taxation. 

This  proved  a'fruitful  source  of  dissension  between  the  duke  and  his  people,  and  the 
opposition  and  discontent  to  which  it  gave  rise  were  not  finally  allayed  till  1834,  when  a 
more  liberal  ministry  under  count  Walderdorff,  succeeded  the  unpopular  cabinet  which 
had  hitherto  directed  public  affairs.  Concessions  were  made  by  the  ducal  government, 
which  met  the  requirements  of  the  chambers,  and  a  satisfactory  compromise  was  effected 
in  regard  to  the  crown  revenues.  In  1836  Nassau  joined  the  German  Zoll-Vcrein,  and 
subsequently  to  that  period  it  has  continued  to  advance  in  material  prosperity.  The 
reigning  duke  Adolphus  William,  who  succeeded  his  father,  duke  William,  in  1839, 
showed  the  same  conservative  tendencies  as  his  predecessor.  The  revolutionary  crisis 
of  1848  found  the  people,  who  had  been  harassed  by  over-government  and  by  a  jealous 
dread  of  liberal  sentiments,  ripe  for  insurrection.  The  peasantry  rose  en  masse  in  the 
rural  districts,  and  revenged  themselves  for  the  severity  of  the  game-laws  and  other 
obnoxious  restrictions  by  perpetrating  the  most  wanton  destruction  of  game  and  wood 
in  the  forests  belonging  to  the  crown  and  nobility.  These  disorders  were  speedily  put 
down  by  the  aid  of  federal  troops,  but,  notwithstanding  the  concessions  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment, the  relations  between  the  people  and  their  ruler  continued  for  many  years  to  be 
unsatisfactory,  For  the  events  which  led  to  the  incorporation  of  Nassau  with  Prussia, 
see  GERMANY. 

NASSAU,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Florida,  bounded  e.  by  the  Atlantic,  n.  and  n.w.  by  Georgia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  St.  Mary's  river;  drained  also  by  the  Nassau  river,  its  s. 
boundary:  traversed  by  the  Florida  railroad;  about  600  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  6,635—3,560 
colored.  Amelia  island  is  included  in  the  county.  The  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  toward 
the  coast,  sandy;  rice,  sweet  potatoes,  Indian  corn,  and  molasses  are  the  chief  products. 
Co.  seat,  Feruandiua. 

NASSAU,  the  capital  of  New  Providence,  is  the  center  of  the  trade  of  the  Bahamas 
(q.v.).  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  face  of  a  hill,  in  lat.  25°  5'  n.,  long.  71°  21'  w. 
Pop.  9,000.  The  town  is  well  laid  out;  has  several  handsome  public  buildings,  and  an. 
excellent  and  well-sheltered  harbor.  The  climate  is  very  salubrious,  and  Nassau  is  a 
great  resort  of  invalids  from  the  north.  It  has  extensive  hotel  accommodation,  a  lunatic 
asylum,  and  a  leper-house,  and  is  defended  by  two  forts.  Nassau  exports  cotton, 
pimento,  and  salt.  During  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  it  became  notorious  in 
connection  with  the  blockade-runners. 

NASSAU  HALL.     See  NEW  JERSEY,  COLLEGE  OF. 

NASSICK',  or  NASHIK,  a  t.  of  British  India,  in  the  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
presidency  of  Bombay,  95  m.  n.e.  of  Bombay,  on  the  river  Godavery,  not  far  from  its 
source.  It  is  a  town  of  great  sacredness  in  the  estimation  of  the  Hindus— more  revered 
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than  even  Benares — is  a  great  place  of  pilgrimage,  the  chief  B"at  of  Brahmanism  in  the 
Pcccan,  and  the  rcsi. I:-IK  c  of  iii:iny  families  of  Brahman-,  some  of  them  living  in  great 
jiHIuenre.  !t  cnntaiiis  many  temples,  which  are  liuilt  along  both  banks  of  ilie  Godavery, 
niul  on  rocks  in  the  river.  They  are  all  of  black  basalt,  and  dedicated  to  Siva.  Of  far 
greater  inlerrsl,  however,  are  the  Buddhist  caves,  about  5  m.  from  the  town,  \\hich  are 
situated  in  a  conical  hill,  at  a  height  of  about  100  yards  from  its  bifse.  They  are  ruddy 
:ited.  The  figures  Which  they  contain  are  in  a  state  of  good  preservation,  and  the 
leading  figures  are  those  of  Buddha;  but  the  whole  character  of  the  remains  is  thought 
to  indicate  Duddiiism  in  a  slate  of  transition  or  compromise  with  Brahmanism.  One 
cave  is  45  ft.  sq.,  and  its  Hat  roof  is  wholly  unsupported.  Notwithstanding  the 
Buddhist  origin  and  character  of  these  caves,  the  Brahmans  of  Nassick,  for  the  sake  of 
gain,  encourage  the  popular  reverence  for  them.  Nassick  contains  a  resident  population 
of  (1872)  22,436. 

NAST,  THOMAS,  b.  Havana,  1840.  His  parents  emigrated  to  America  in  1845,  and 
when  only  14 years  of  age  lie  was  employed  as  a  draughtsman  on  Frank  Lt'*Ht''x  Illus- 
trated .\i-irxjni /><•>:  Without  having  received  any  regular  instruction  in  drawing,  he 
furnished  acceptable  sketches  for  the  engravers.  He  went  to  England  in  18GO  to  illus- 
trate the  Heenan  and  Suyers  prize-right  for  the  New  York  lllu^i  rated  ^\'c/rn.  He  then 
traveled  to  Italy  to  folio w  Garibaldi,  and  made  sketches  of  the  war  which  appeared  in 
the  JYew  York  Illustrated  Neie»,  the  Illustrated  London  JYV/rx,  and  L<-  J/i>//</r  /;/</\//Y;. 
Returning  to  America  he  formed  a  connection  with  Jlarpi-r'x  \\'cUy,  which  has  continued 
uninterrupted  to  the  present  time.  His  contributions  to  that  journal  are  mostly  political 
cartoons,  in  which  he  effectively  caricatures  and  satirizes  the  blunders  of  public  men, 
and  illustrates  the  leading  topics  of  the  day.  He  appeared  as  a  lecturer  in  1873  in  many 
cities  of  the  United  States,  illustrating  his  lectures  by  caricatures  drawn  on  the  platform. 
He  started  the  publication  of  A"  .';/'*  illustrated  Almanar  in  1872,  and  has  illustrated  The 
Tribute  Book,  Nasby'a  Sirin'/inr/  'round  the  Cerkte,  and  other  works.  lie  also  illustrated 
the  Pickwick  Papers  and  Picture*  from  Italy  in  Harper's  household  edition  of  Charles 
Dickeus's  works.  Although  a  clever  painter  in  oil  and  water-colors,  he  confines  himself 
mainly  to  drawing  upon  wood.  His  quickness  of  conception  and  facility  of  execution 
are  remarkable,  and  few  artists  have  executed  so  many  pieces  in  his  special  spin  re. 

NASTUKTIUM.    See  GUESS  and  TROP^OLUM. 

NATAL.'  The  region  now  forming  the  colony  of  Natal  derives  its  name  from  its 
being  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  on  Christinas  day  1497.  It  was  visited  about 
1822  by  several  white  traders  from  the  Cape,  who  found  the  country  in  pos-ession 
of  the  Zulu  chief  Chaka,  who  ruled  in  a  most  sanguinary  manner  over  all  the  tribes 
from  the  Uinzimcuhi  to  the  St.  Lucia  river.  He'was  killed  and  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Dingaaii  in  1838,  but  the  latter  having  treacherously  murdered  a  party  of  emi- 
grant Dutch  Boers,  who  had  paid  him  a  friendly  visit  by  "invitation  to  buy  land,  IK; 
was  attacked  and  finally  destroyed  by  the  Boers,  who  at  that  time  had  emigrated  from 
the  Cape  Colony  in  large  numbers,  and  who  made  his  brother  Panda  paramount  chief  in 
his  stead,  and  then  settled  themselves  down  in  the  country  as  his  lords  and  masters.  The 
British  government,  however,  now  interfered,  and,  after 'a  severe  struggle  on  the  part  of 
the  Boers,  the  country  was  formally  proclaimed  a  British  colony  on  May  12,  184",  since 
•which  time  it  has  progressed  very  satisfactorily.  In  1850  it,  was  erected  into  a  distinct 
and  seperate  colony,  free  from  the  control  of  the  governor  of  the  Cape.  In  187o  Lainra- 
libalele,  a  chieftain  of  Zulus  within  the  n.  frontier,  was  on  suspicion  treated  very  u  n- 
marily  by  the  colonial  government,  and  banished.  The  English  government  decided  that 
the  proceedings  were  illegal,  and  sir  Garnet  Wolsoley  was  sent  as  temporary  irovernor. 
It  was  mainly  because  the  securitv  of  Natal  was  menaced  by  the  warlike  forces  a'nd  equip- 
ments of  Cetewayo,  nephew  of  Pingaan,  king  of  the  free  Zulus,  that  the  Zulu  war  of 
1879  broke  out.  Zuluhmd  was  invaded  by  the  British,  and  after  a  fierce  defense  was 
finally  parceled  out  amongst  various  chieftains,  nominally  independent,  but  under  the 
supervision  of  British  residents. 

The  colony  of  Natal  is  on  the  s.e.  coast  of  Africa,  about  800  in.  e.n.e.  of  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  between  the  29th  and  31st  parallels  of  south  latitude.  Its  n.e.  boundary  is 
the  Tugela  or  Buffalo  river,  which  divides  it  from  Zululand,  and  its  s.w.  boundary  is 
the  Lmzimculu  and  Umtamouna  rivers,  separating  it  from  Kaffraria  proper.  A  lofty 
and  rugged  range  of  mountains  called  the  Quathlamba,  or  Drachenberg,  divides  it  from 
the  Free  State  and  Hasutuhnd,  and  it  contains  a  well-defined  area  of  20,212 square  miles. 

'\  hese  mountains   are  composed   of  a  confused  mass   of  granite,  irneiss.  sandstone, 
basaltic   veins,    and  shale,  and  present   both  the  flat  top   and  serrated  summits  of  the 
chain,  of  which  they   are  a  continuation,  so  well   known   in   the  Cape  Colony  as   the 
Snceuwberg  and  Stormbergen.     About  hit,  28°  30'  these  mountains  seem  to  reach  their 
culminating  point,  and  probably  attain  a  height  of  10,000  ft.,  forming  a  summit  line  of 
watershed,  from   which  flow  to  all  points  of  the  compass  the  waters  of  the  Orange 
I  m/imvoobo,  Vaal,  Tugela,  and  other  lar<rc  South  African  streams.     Towards  the  coast 
these  mountains  present   a  scarped  and  almost  inaccessible  face;  towards  the  interior, 
however,  they  gradually  die  away  into  the  immense  rolling  plains  of  the  Free  State 
Many  offshoots  from  these  mountains  traverse  the  colony,  dividing  it  into  a  series  of  steps 
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or  plateaux,  gradually  rising  from  the  coast  region  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and 
forming  so  many  zones  of  natural  productions. 

The  coast  region,  extending  about  25  m.  inland,  is  highly  fertile,  and  has  a  climate 
almost  tropical,  though  perfectly  healthy.  Sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  arrowroot,  ginger, 
tobacco,  and  cotton,  thrive  amazingly,  and  the  pine-apple  ripens,  in  the  open  air  with 
very  little  cultivation.  The  midland  terrace  is  more  fit  for  the  cereals  and  usual 
European  crops;  while  on  the  higher  plateau,  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  are 
immense  tracts  of  the  finest  pasturage  for  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  climate  is  very  salubrious;  the  thermometer  ranges  between  90°  and  38°,  but  the 
heat,  even  in  summer,  is  seldom  oppressive.  The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Pieter- 
maritzburg,  the  capital,  is  04  71'.  The  winter  begins  in  April  and  ends  in  September; 
the  average  number  of  raidy  days  being  13.  In  the  summer  season  the  thunder-storms 
are  very  frequent  and  severe.  The-  annual  rainfall  on  the  coast  is  about  35  inches. 
Inland  it  varies  a  good  deal  in  different  districts,  and  is  greatest  in  summer.  The 
south-east  is  the  prevailing  wind  here  in  the  summer  months,  as  in  the  Cape  Colony. 
Occasionally  the  sirocco  or  hot  wind  from  the  north-west  is  felt,  which  generally  termi- 
nates in  a  thunder-storm. 

Isatal  lias  but  one  harbor  on  its  coast,  and  that  is  D'Urban,  or  Port  Natal,  in  lat  29° 
53'.  It  is  completely  landlocked,  but  a  bar  prevents  vessels  above  a  certain  tonnage  from 
entering.  There  is.  however,  generally  a  depth  of  water  on  it  varying  from  9  to  18  feet. 
There  is  secure  holding-ground  in  the  outer  anchorage,  The  harbor  of  D'Urban  is  of 
great  importance  to  Natal,  as  it  is  the  only  one  worthy  of  the  name  on  the  south-east 
coast.  Many  extensive  engineering  operations  have  been  carried  on  with  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  harbor  and  increasing  the  depth  of  water  at  the  entrance.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Tugela  or  Buffalo,  the  Umcomanzi,  Umgani,  and  Umzimculu; 
like  the  majority  of  South  African  rivers,  they  are  of  no  use  for  purposes  of  inland 
navigation;  but  their  streams  are  permanent,  and  often  available  for  irrigating  purpo- 
ses, thus  giving  Natal  in  one  very  essential  point  a  decided  superiority  over  the  Cape 
Colon}-. 

Coal,  copper-ore,  iron,  and  other  minerals  are  found  in  several  places,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  when  the  great  mountain-range  is  properly  explored  it  will  be  found  very 
rich  in  mineral  wealth.  Large  forests  of  valuable  timber  abound  in  the  kloofs  of  all 
the  mountain-ranges,  and  many  tracts  along  the  coast  are  also  well  wooded.  Natal 
is  divided  into  the  following  counties:  D'Urban,  Victoria,  Alexandra,  and  Alfred  on 
the  coa.-t  region;  Pietermaritzburg,  Umcomanzi,  and  Umroti,  central;  and  Klip  River 
and  Weenrn  at  foot  of  the  mountains.  The  capital  is  Pietermaritzburg,  with  about 
6,800  inhabitants,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Umgani  river,  about  50  miles  inland.  It  pos- 
-  -i  large  military  establishment,  and  many  substantial  public  buildings.  Its  name 
is  a  compound  of  the  Christian  nam  •  of  Pieter  Rietief,  and  the  surname  ofGert  Maritz, 
two  celebrated  leaders  of  the  emigrant  Boers  who  were  murdered  by  Dingaan.  D'Urban, 
or  Port  Natal,  is  al-.o  a  very  flourishing  town,  having  a  railway  connecting  the  landing- 
place  at  Point  Natal  with  the  town,  and  a  population  of  (1872)  6.276.  It  has  two  news- 
papers, and  several  banks  and  other  public  institutions.  Verulam,  Weenen,  Richmond, 
Newcastle,  and  Ladysmith  are  also  flourishing  towns,  and  several  other  new  villages  have 
been  recently  formed. 

Natal  is  governed  by  alieut.-gov.,  aided  by  a  legislative  council,  consisting  of  thirteen 
members  appointed  by  the  colonial  office,  and  fifteen  elected  by  the  constituencies  into 
which  the  colony  is  divided.  Municipal  institutions  have  been  granted  to  the  principal 
towns.  It  forms  the  diocese  of  a  colonial  bishop,  and  many  stations  of  the  Wesleyan. 
American,  Norwegian,  and  Berlin  missions  exist.  Education  is  receiving  much  atten- 
tion, and  schools  are  multiplying. 

The  De  Beer  and  Bezuide'nhout  passes  are  the  only  practicable  roads  across  the  moun- 
tains, and  lead  by  very  circuitous  routes  across  the  Free  State  into  Cape  Colony;  and  the 
numerous  mountain  streams  wanting  bridges  render  internal  communication  very  diffi- 
cult Three  lines  of  railway,  of  a  total  length  of  104  miles,  are  in  course  of  construction; 
the  chief  to  connect  D'Urban  with  the  capital. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  Natal  are  wool,  sugar,  ivory,  and  hides.  The 
wool  exported  to  Great  Britain  in  1875  was  valued  at  £514,310.  and' weighed  8.328.524 
Ibs.  The  total  value  of  exports  for-the  same  year  was  £985,695.  The  exports  comprise 
cotton,  ivory,  sucar,  coffee,  arrowroot,  wool,  hides,  feathers,  molasses,  and  rhinoceros 
horns.  The  value  of  imports  in  1875  was  £1,268,838.  The  revenue  of  the  colony  in 
1875  was  £260,271.  principally  raised  from  custom  duties,  transfer  dues,  and  taxes  on 
native  huts,  etc.  In  1843  the  value  of  imports  was  £11,712,  that  of  exports  £1261,  while 
the  revenue  was  only  £12  000.  Natal's  productions  were  very  respectably  represented  in 
the  great  exhibition' of  1862,  and  formed  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  British  colonial 
compartments.  The  population  consists  of  Dutch  Boers,  who  remained  in  the  country 
after  it  became  a  British  colony;  of  English  and  German  settlers;  and  the  remains  of  the 
Zulu  tribes,  who  originally  possessed  the  country.  It  numbered,  in  1877,  325.512,  of 
whom  22,654  were  whites*.  The  natives,  the  most  industrious  of  the  Kaffir  races,  pos- 
sess horses,  cattle,  sheep,  etc.,  valued  at  £1,500,000,  and,  properly  managed,  make  excel- 
lent servants. 

The  total  tonnage  of  the  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  the  port  of  Natal  in  1875  was 
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137. 'JOT  tons,  of  which  121, r,22  were  British.  The  discovery 'of  diamond-fields  on  (he 
Vnal  river  i>  an  evenl  in  \\liicii  the  colony  is  deeply  concerned. 

The  large  animals  are  gradually  disappearing,  although  elephants  are  still  occasionally 

met   within  U»e  dense  bush  of  t  lie   (oast  region.     Lions,  leopards,  wolves,  and   hyenas 

still  hanir  on  tin-  outskirts  of  civilisation.     '1'lie  smaller*uitelopc<  are  plentiful.  :uid  alii- 

ir.itnrs  .ire  met  with  in  nearly  all  the  rivers  north-east  of  the  L'm/iniculu.     Natal,  besides 

il  pni  OMOUS  snakes,  produces  a  small  species  of  boa,  which  sometimes  attains  a 

length  of  Hi  feet.     The  hippopotamus  is  still  found  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  on  the 

M  frontier. 

The  botany  of  this  re  don  resembles  that  of  Kaffraria  proper,  although  generally 
of  a  more  tropical  character.  All  the  timber-trees  of  the  Cape  Colony  are  found  here, 
besides  many  new  ones.  The  climate  of  the  coast  region,  however,  is  too  warm  for 
the  grape,  at"  least  for  the  purpose  nf  wine-making. 

Brook's  .\a1nl,  by  Maim  (1809);  Hall's  South  African  Geography;  Natal  Almanac 
(1875);  The  Cape  and  South  Africa,  by  John  Noble  (1878). 

NATAL,  or  Rio  GRANDE  DO  NORTH,  a  fortified  sea-port  of  Brazil,  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  and  built  on  low  lauds  about  three  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  that  name,  100  in.  n.  of  Parahiba.  Pop.  10,000. 

NATAL,  JOHN  WILLIAM  COLENSO,  D.D.,  Bishop  of,  a  divine  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land; was  b.  in  1814,  and  educated  at  St.  John's  college, Cambridge, where  he  graduated  as 
second  wrangler  and  Smith's  prizeman  in  1836.  From  1838  to  1842  he  was  one  of  the 
masters  of  Harrow  school,  and  for  the  next  four  years  tutor  of  St.  John's  college.  In 
1846  he  was  appointed  rector  of  Forncett  St.  Mary,  in  the  co.  of  Norfolk,  and  ir. 
first  bishop  of  Natal,  South  Africa.  The  works  by  which  he  was,  until  recently,  nsi^t 
widely  known  were  his  two  treatises  on  algebra  and  arithmetic.  The  treatise  on  ;dg<  bra 
was  first  published  in  1849,  and  that  on  arithmetic  in  1853.  They  soon  acquired  great 
popularity,  and  have  been  adopted  as  text-hooks  in  many  of  the  principal  schools  and 
colleges  in  Great  Britain.  He  has  also  published  other  educational  works.  He  first 
attracted  public  notice,  however,  by  the  dedication  of  a  volume  of  sermons  to  the  :ev. 
Mr.  Maurice  (q.v.),  at  the  moment  when  that  gentleman  was  in  disgrace  with  the 
"orthodox"  section  of  the  religious  world.  His  affection  and  respect  for  Mr.  Mar.rir-e 
were  further  shown  by  his  edition  of  the  Communion  S<  /T//V-,  with  S<  l«-t;/»txfroiii  ]!"/  i  //•//.•* 
of  the.  lifv.  F.  1).  Maurice  (1855).  In  the  same  year  appeared  his  Ten.  ir«7.-.s  in  N«'<'!;  in 
1861  his  Translation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  commented  on  from  a  Mi™i<'n«rj/  1'i.int 
of  Vior;  ;:nd  A  Letter  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  upon  the  Question  of  the 
Proper  Treatment  of  Cases  of  Polygamy,  as  found  already  existing  in  ( '/,',/•,  /•/,•* •  from 
Heathenism,  in  which  he  recommends,  on  grounds  both  of  reason  and  Scripture,  that 
converts  to  Christianity,  already  possessing'several  wives,  should  not  be  forced  to  put 
them  all  away,  except  one.  He  admits  that  monogamy  is  most  in  harmony  with  the 
genius  of  Christianity,  but  would  enforce  it  only  in  the  case  of  those  who  married  nflcr 
their  conversion.  The  outcry  raised  by  his  professional  brethren  against  the  Letter  was 
sufficiently  loud,  but  it  was  nothing  to  the  tempest  of  disapprobation  that  burst  forth  in 
the  following  year  (1862),  when  he  published  The,  Pentateuch  and  Book  ofjo*lii/>i  Criti- 
cally  Examined,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  prove  that,  as  they  stand,  these  books  are  not 
the  products  either  of  the  age  to  which  thejr  are  usually  assigned,  or  of  the  authors 
whose  names  they  bear;  and  that  they  are, not  entirely  historical,  but  in  mam  most 
important  passages  are  overlaid  with  legendary,  mythical,  and  symbolical  incidents. 
Part  VII.  of  this  work  was  published  in  1879.  The  bishop  of  Cape  Town,  the  n.<  ;ro- 
politan  bishop,  declared  Colenso  deposed  from  his  see;  but  on  an  appeal  to  the  privy 
council  in  1865,  the  deposition  was  pronounced  null  and  void.  In  1874  Colenso  visited 
England  to  plead  the  cause  of  Langalibalele  (see  NATAL).  Other  works  by  the  bishop 
are  Natal  Sermons  (1866)  and  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Moabite  Stone  (2d  ad., 
1873). 

NA'TANT.    SeeNAiANT. 

NATATO  RES  (Lat.  swimmers),  the  name  dven  by  Illiger  and  many  other  ornitholo- 
gists to  the  order  of  birds  called  palmipedes  (q.v.)  by  Cuvier. 

NATCHEZ,  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  formerly  occupied  the  country  including  the  site 
of  the  present  city  of  Natchez,  and  who,  when  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  16th  c.,  possessed  a  civilization  far  in  advance  of  other  tribes  in  their  neigh- 
borhood, and  in  some  particulars  exhibiting  the  characteristics  of  the  Aztecs.  They 
were  sun-worshipers,  and  preserved  the  custom  of  maintaining  a  sacred  fire  in  their 
temples  perpetually  burning.  Their  ancestry  was  mythical,  but  they  were  ascribed  to 
the  Huaxleco  Maya  family.  They  were  brave,  but  possessed  many  vices;  and  although 
they  established  and  sustained  friendly  relations  with  the  French,  which  were  seldom 
interrupted,  they  were  in  1729  guilty  of  an  act  of  treachery  towards  the  latter,  in  organ- 
izing their  wholesale  massacre  on  account  of  some  fancied  harshness  of  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  French  commander,  which  brought  about  a  general  war.  The  French, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Choctaw-.  ali-.icked  and  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  tribe, 
and  sold  as  many  as  400  into  slavery,  driving  the  remainder  over  the  Texas  border.  The 
remuant  of  the  Natchez,  about  300  in  number,  at  present  live  in  company  with  the 
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Chickasaws  and  Muskogees,  and  continue  to  retain  their  ancient  form  of  organization 
and  certain  of  their  customs  and  rites. 

NATCHEZ,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  in  Mississippi,  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi rive!-,  230  in.  u.  of  New  Orleans.  It  is  finely  situated  on  the  bluff.  150  ft.  high, 
which  here  forms  the  bank  of  the  river.  A  portion  of  the  town  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bluff  is  called  Natchez-onder-the-Hill,  and  was  formerly  the  resort  of  the  river  gamblers, 
pirates,  and  other  desperate  characters.  The  city  has  eight  churches,  a  court-house,  jail, 
U.  S.  marine  hospital,  a  daily  and  two  weekly  papers.  It  is  the  shipping  port  of  a  large 
and  fertile  cotton  district,  and  has  steamboat  connections  with  the  whole  Mississippi 
Vidley.  Natchez,  which  derives  its  name  from  a  noted  tribe  of  Indians,  was  settled  by 
the  French  in  1710  and  destroyed  by  the  Indians  in  1729,  who  were  subsequently 
defeated  and  banished  to  the  West  Indies.  Pop.  '70,  9,057. 


XA  TCHEZ  (iiitf,-)  is  in  Adams  co.,  and  in  population  is  the  second  city  in  Missis- 
sippi. It  has  a  historical  record  full  of  vicissitudes.  Its  site  was  chosen  by  the  French 
in  1700  as  the  chief  place  of  a  number  of  proposed  settlements  in  the  lower  Mississippi 
territory;  and  it  was  a  French  military  and  trading  post  68  years,  when  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  British.  Xext,  it  was  occupied  by  the  Spaniards;  then  by  treaty  in  1798 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  state. 
Seventeen  ye.irs  later,  however,  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Jackson.  It 
has  been  laid  ia  rain  on  -e  by  a  tornado,  and  was  captured  during  the  civil  war  by 
Farragut.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  many  wealthy  planters,  and  is  still  a  typical 
sou'  hern  city,  with  broad,  handsomely  laid-out  streets,  and  residences  adorned  with 
large  gardens.  The  annual  shipment  of  cotton  is  usually  from  13,000  to  20,000  bales. 

NATCHITO  CHES,  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Huaxteco  Maya  family,  presenting  the 
same  characteristic  as  the  Natchez,  and  who  formerly  inhabited  lands  along  the  Red 
river  in  Louisiana.  Mere,  on  an  island,  they  possessed  a  fortified  town,  which  they  were 
forced  by  the  Natchez  to  evacuate,  when  the  latter  were  expelled  by  the  French  from 
their  own  territory  in  1731  and  forced  to  flee  into  Texas.  The  Natchitoches  united  with 
the  Caddocs,  with  whom  the  few  of  them  who  still  exist  continue  to  live. 

NATCHITO'CHES,  a  parish  in  n.w.  Louisiana,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  Saline  bayou, 
and  drained  by  Red  river;  1200  sq.m.  ;  pop.  '80,  19,722—19,473  of  American  birth. 
12,080  colored.  The  surface  is  mostly  level  and  heavily  wooded,  and  there  are  several 
lakes.  The  soil,  especially  in  the  river  bottoms,  is  fertile.  The  principal  production  ; 
arc  Indian  corn,  cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Other  staples  are  cattle  and  wool.  Co. 
seat,  Natchitoches. 

NATIC  ID1E.  a  famih/  of  gasteropod  mollusks,  of  the  section  brancJiifera,  order 
prosobranchiatn,  sub-section  holoxlomata,.  See  INVERTEBRATE  ANIMALS.  This  sub- 
section also  includes  the  periwinkles,  river-snails,  top-shells,  ear-shells,  tooth-shells,  and 
limpets.  In  naticuke  the  shell  is  globular,  of  few  whorls,  small  spire,  outer  lip  acute; 
fool  very  large;  mantle  lobes  hiding  more  or  less  of  the  shell.  The  most  important 
fossil  genus  is  nntica,  in  which  the  shell  is  thick,  smooth,  and  polished,  often  with 
colored  markings.  Fossil  naticse  have  been  found  in  upper  Silurian.  Devonian,  carboni- 
ferous, and  Permian  formations,  and  they  are  abundant  in  the  triassic,  Jurassic,  cre- 
taceous, and  tertiary.  The  f  nnily  is  extensive,  and  is  distributed  throughout  all  seas. 
The  folio  wing  genera  are  now  recognized:  natica,  surinatia,  neverita,  polinices,  mammilla, 
c?;'iLi;n(.  umaura,  amaitropsi*.  nniic-inn,  and  sigaretus,  most  of  the  species  belonging  t<i 
tlipse  genera  being  found  on  the  American  coasts.  They  are  carnivorous,  feeding  upon 
other  modusks,  and  also  upon  d"ad  fish.  The  teeth,  situated  upon  the  lingual  ribbon, 
enables  them  to  perforate  shells.  '  Some  of  them  make  a  peculiar  nest  in  the  sand,  in  the1 
shape  of  a  bowl,  in  which  the  eggs  with  their  embryo  shells  are  contained,  each  in  a 
small  cell;  and  they  were  formerly  mistaken  for  corals. 

NATICK.  a  t.  in  Middlesex  co.,  e.  Mass.,  17  m.  from  Boston  and  4  m.  from  Framing- 
ham:  incorporated  1781;  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad,  the  terminus  of  a  branch 
road  to  Saxonville;  pop.  '80,  8.489.  Lake  Cochituate  lies  directly  n.,  between  this  town 
and  Wayland.  The  Charles  river  waters  its  s.  portion.  It  was  for  several  years  the 
residence  of  Henry  Wilson;  has  a  public  library  of  10,000  vols.  in  an  elegant  building, 
excellent  schools,  a  weekly  newspaper,  a  national  bank,  a  savings  bank,  water-works, 
and  gas-works.  Its  leading  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  hats,  base-balls,  and  shoes, 
and  it  is  celebrated  for  its  extensive  boot  and  shoe  manufactories.  Farming  and  market 
gardening  are  carried  on  to  some  extent.  In  the  cemetery  is  a  monument  to  Johi  Eliot, 
who  brought  the  settlement  of  "praying  Indians"  from  Nonantum  to  Natick  IP  1651. 
and  established  a  church  there  in  1660,  which  flourished  for  many  years,  on  the  s'tc  of 
which  the  Unitarian  church  now  stands.  The  town  includes  Felchville  and  South 
Natick,  each  having  churches  and  schools,  the  latter  a  museum  of  natural  history  ana  a 
shoe  factory. 

NATION  (Lat.  natio.  from  nnhiR,  born),  a  word  used  in  two  distinct  senses.     1.  A 
state  or  independent  society  uni'.ed  by  common  political  institutions;  2.  An  airgre»:ate 
mass  of  persons  connected  by  ties  of  blood  and  lineage,  and  sometimes  of  language. 
U    K.  X.—  26 
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Tin-  modern  dogma,  of  nationalism,  as  maintained  by  a  da*?  of  continental  politicians, 
Mans  from  an  assumption  that  a  nation  in  tin-  latter  sense  ought  necessarily  to  be  also  a 
nation  in  tlie  former,  and  endeavors  to  assign  limits  to  the  several  races  of  Kurope,  with 
the  view  of  erecting  eaob  into  a  distinct  state,  separated  from  other  states  or  national- 
ities. The  extreme  poiiiidons  of  the  national  school  seem  to  consider  the  supposed 
ts  of  nationalities  as  paramount  even  to  the  obligations  of  treaties,  and  the  political 
iiieiion  of  one  nationality  with  another  is  looked  on  by  them  as  an  adequate  ground 
.:  or  separation,  apart  altogether  from  the  question  whether  the  nationality  is 
\Vi  11  or  ill  governed.  In  point  of  fact,  the  different  races  in  Kurope  are  so  commingled, 
that  anv  reconstruction  of  tin-  political  map  of  Kurope,  on  ethnological  principles, 
would  'be  impossible,  even  if  desirable.  The  blood  of  nine-tenths  of  Europe  has  been 
I  \\ithin  the  historical  period.  The  test  of  language,  on  which  nationality  has 
sometimes  been  based,  is  a  deceptive  one,  in  so  far  as  it  is  indefinite  and  perpetually 
fluctuating.  The  people  on  the  frontier  between  two  races,  as  in  the  south  Tyrol,  gener- 
ally speak  two  languages.  Then  we  have  dialects,  like  the  Walloon,  the  Grodnerisch  of 
the  Tyrol,  and  the  Romansch  of  the  Grisons — as  also  the  Breton.  Welsh,  Gaelic  and 
Irish  language-,  which  could  hardly  be  made  the  basis  of  independent  communities. 
Th'-  well-being  of  the  people  governed  is  properly  the  end  of  all  government,  and  it  has 
practically  not  been  always  found  that  a  state  is  better  governed  when  it  consists  of  one 
iaee  Mulv.'  than  when  it  includes  an  aggregate  of  races.  Highly  diversified  nationalities 
may  be  united  in  one  political  system,  provided  only  that  the  government  respects  and 
consults  the  peculiarities  of  the  "several  races  and  does  not  attempt  to  force  the  usages, 
habits,  or  language  of  one  011  the  rest.  See  ETHNOLOGY. 

NATIONAL  CONVENTION,  an  assembly  of  deputies  of  the  people,  -which  assumed  the 
whole  government  of  France  on  the  overthrow  of  the  throne  in  179:2.  When  the  nation- 
al assembly  (see  ASSKMBLY,  NATIONAL)  had  decreed  the  suspension  of  the  king.  Aug. 
10th,  1792,  it  appointed  the  election  of  the  national  convention,  which  commenced  its 
sittings  Sept.  81st.  Its  first  act  was  to  declare  France  a  republic,  Sept.  25th.  I'pon 
this  followed  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  the  king.  Through  the  support  of  ex- 
cited mobs,  the  extreme  Jacobin  party  became  predominant  in  the  convention;  where. 
from  the  elevated  seats  on  which  its  members  sat,  it  received  the  name  of  the  .iinu/ttnin 
party.  The  revolutionary  tribunal  was  established;  the  chief  administration  of  affairs  was 
intrusted  to  the  committee  of  public  safety,  which  exercised  the  most  despotic  powers. 
The  Girondists  (q.v.),  at  first  a  powerful  party  in  the  convention,  were  destroyed,  many 
of  them  perilling  by  the  guillotine;  and  a  new  constitution,  thoroughly  democratic,  was 
adopted  Aug.  l()th,  1793;  but  its  operation  was  suspended  until  peace  should  be  restored. 
.Meanwhile,  the  actual  rulers  of  the  country  displayed  marvelous  energy;  almost  a 
million  of  citizens  being  placed  under  arms,  and  immense  provision  of  all  warlike  stores 
made  by  means  of  requisitions.  They  al«o  proceeded  with  merciless  severity  against  t  hei  r 
political  opponents,  dealing  with  them  as  traitors;  hundreds  of  thousands  were  thrown 
into  prison;  and  the  number  who  died  by  the  guillotine  increased  daily  both  in  Paris 
and  throughout  France.  The  national  convention  itself  latterly  became  subject  to  the 
dictatorial  power  of  Robespierre;  many  of  its  members  were  guillotined  within  a  few 
•weeks;  and  independent  opinion  was  no  longer  expressed.  The  overthrow  of  h< 
picrre  was  followed  by  a  great  reaction ;  the  Jacobins  were  suppressed;  and  finally, 
the  national  convention,  after  concluding  peace  with  Prussia  and  Spain,  dissolved  itself 
Oct.  20th,  1795  (4th  Brumaire  of  the  year  IV.),  leaving  to  the  nation  a  new  constitution 
which  placed  the  government  in  the  hands  of  a  directory  (q.v.). 

NATIONAL  COVENANT.     See  COVENANT. 
NATIONAL  DEBT.    See  DEBT,  NATIONAL. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION.  The  general  subject  of  education  has  been  already  treated 
under  that  head.  By  the  term  "  national  education"  is  understood  (1)  the  means  taken 
by  the  body  of  any  nation,  either  through  the  state  or  other  org;. luxations,  for  educating 
the  people  ;  (2)  the  objects  which  the  nation  ought  to  place  before  itself  in  its  educational 
.  measures.  These  questions  involve  the  whole  inner  and  outer  history  of  education,  and 
) are  far  too  large  and  important  to  be  capable  of  such  treatment  here  as  would  convey 
accurate  notions  to  the  reader.  All  we  can  do  is  to  glance  slight Iv  at  the  history  of  the 
two  brandies  into  which' the  subject  divides  itself.  "Among  ancient  nations,  and  among 
not  a  few  nations  now  existing,  education  in  any  definite  sense  did  not  and  does  not, 
exist  for  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  children  grow  up  in  renec'ive  ov  mireHer-tive 
imitation  of  their  fathers.  But  at  all  times,  nations  which  have  q-.:i!e  emerged  from  the 
savage  stale,  have  had  some  more  or  less  org  ni/.ed  scheme  of  education  for  the  ieUured 
and  governing  (•:•  -.•-.  The  purpose  kept  in  view  in  such  education  has  been  to  fit  Die 
pupils  to  discharge  certain  duties  of  war  or  government.  In  addition  to  this,  the  priest- 
hood had  the  education  which  their  traditionary  hymns,  laws,  and  customs  afforded. 
That  man  as  such,  apart  from  any  special  practical  ends,  should  be  educated,  was  an 
idea  late  of  being  recognized,  and  occurred  first  to  the  Greeks,  to  whom  the  world  owes 
so  much.  But  neither  amom>-  them  nor  their  imitators,  the  Romans,  was  the  education 
of  the,  mi**. :' "f //i,  people  ever  contemplated.  Education,  properly  so  called,  was  con- 
fined to  a  few.  In  the  centuries  which  succeeded  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the 
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church  was  the  groat  educating  body — training  those  intended  for  the  service  of  the 
altar,  not  only  in  Christian  doctrine,  but  in  all  the  learning  of  the  past.  This,  at  least, 
was  the-  general  tendency  of  education  in  the  church.  But  it  was  not  till  the  reforma- 
tion in  the  16th  c.  that  learning,  even  to  the  limited  extent  of  reading  and  writing,  was 
considered  a  worthy  object  of  pursuit  by  any  save  those  who,  in  some  form  or  other, 
were  destined  to  IK- drawn  within  the  clerical  ranks.  The  reformation  introduced  the 
idea  of  educating  the  masses  of  the  people — the  leaders  of  this  movement  being,  no 
doubt,  forced  to  this  conclusion  by  the  necessity  which  their  view  of  man's  persona] 
religious  obligations  imposed  on  them.  It  was  manifestly  a  corollary  from  the  position 
they  took  up  '.hat  t  r<  ry  man's  intellect  should  be  so  trained  as  to  be  able  to  read,  and 
inquire,  and  think  for  itself.  It  was  only  very  slowly  that  so  large  a  conception  of  the 
sphere  of  educaa-m  could  be  given  effect  to.  Gradually,  however,  popular  schools  arose 
in  many  parts  ct  the  continent  of  Europe,  especially  in  Germany,  and  the  number  of 
gynma.-ia  or  gram.nur-schools  was,  during  the  same  period,  increased.  In  Scotland,  so 
early  as  169d.  the  government  took  up  the  matter,  and  ordaimd  that  there  should  be  a 
school  as  well  as  a  tv.v.rch  in  every  parish,  at  the  same  time  providing  for  their  mainte- 
nance by  a  tax  on  land,  and  for  their  management  by  putting  them  under  a  certain  num- 
ber of  those  who  paid  the  tax  conjoined  with  the  minister  of  the  parish — all  being  sub- 
ject to  the  presbyteries  within  whose  bounds  they  were  situated.  The  example  of  Scot- 
land cannot  be  said  to  have  been  followed  on  anything  like  a  national  scale  by  any 
country  till  after  the  French  revolution  had  exhausted  itself.  Since  1815,  the  distinguish- 
ing idea  of  government  administration  may  be  said  to  be  the  necessity  of  educating  the 
</>'/  the  people — even  the  outcast  and  the  criminal.  During  the  last  fifty  years, 
all  the  German  s.ates.  and  mor,e  especially  Prussia  and  Saxony,  have  developed  excellent 
national  systems  of  education,  and  France  has  followed  their  example.  Russia  and  the 
new  kingdom  of  Italy  are  also  now  organizing  primary  instruction;  and  at  the  same 
time,  as  in  all  European  countries,  they  are  making  provision  for  the  instruction  and 
professional  traiiang  of  the  teachers  in  normal  schools  (q.v.)  The  schools  for  instruct- 
ing the  middle  classes,  and  grammar  schools  (French,  lyceea;  German,  gymnasiums), 
wiios--  object  is  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  universities,  have  received  increased  attention. 
Universities  themselves,  too.  have  been  further  developed,  their  curriculums  extended  in 
range,  their  objec.s  elevated,  and  their  number  increased. 

To  return  to  piimary  instruction.  In  England  there  was  no  national  system,  properly 
so  called  before  1870,  but  voluntary  efforts  were  largely  aided  by  the  state  in  the  form 
of  privy  council  grants.  These  grants  were  also  extended  to  Scotland,  as  it  became 
necessary  to  supplement  the  parochial  schools  there,  owing  to  the  increase  of  population. 
Thi-  principal  conditions  on  which  these  grants  were  made  were  that  they  were  only  to 
it  local  efforts,  that  the  schools  should  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  before  a 
government  inspector,  and  that  the  Bible  should  be  read  in  them.  As  much  additional 
religious  instruction  might  be  given  as  the  school  managers  pleased,  but  no  schools  were 
admitted  to  privy  council  aid  from  which  the  Bible  was  excluded.  Under  the  stimulus 
afford,  d  by  these  grants,  i  he  educational  wants  of  England  were,  after  1839,  to  a  great  extent 
supplied :  but  many  districts  were  left  unprovided  with  schools,  and  many  more  very  badly 
supplied.  In  1870  an  important  measure,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  public  ele- 
mentary education  in  England  and  Wales,"  was  passed  by  parliament,  according  to  which 
it  is  enacted  that  "there  shall  be  provided  for  every  school  district  a  sufficient  amount 
of  accommodation  in  public  elementary  schools  available  for  all  the  children  resident  in 
s;:ch  district,  for  whose  elementary  education  efficient  and  suitable  provision  is  not  other- 
wise made."  It  is  enacted  further,  that  all  children  attending  these  schools  \\hose 
p:i  rents  are  unable,  from  poverty,  to  pay  anything  towards  their  education,  shall  be 
admitted  free,  and  the  expenses  sa  incurred  be  discharged  from  local  rates.  Tiie  new 
school-*  are  placed  in  each  district  under  "school-boards"  invested  with  great  powers— 
among  others,  that  of  compelling  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school.  An  act  in 
most  respects  similar  to  the  above  was  passed  in  1872  for  Scotland,  whose  educational 
wants  had  previously  been  well  supplied. 

In  Ireland,  a  national  system,  instituted  and  maintained  by  the  state,  exists,  and 
one  of  its  main  features  is 'the  separation  of  the  religious  from  the  secular  teaching— at 
least  in  theorv.  The  extent  to  which  this  principle  has  been  encroached  upon  in  the 
course  of  working  out  the  scheme,  is  not  accurately  known,  but  is  worthy  of  special 
inquiry, 

In  'the  British  colonies,  as  in  the  U.  S.  of  America,  adequate  state  systems  of  educa- 
tion have  been  provided  on  the  basis  of  the  secular  principle.  See  the  articles  NATIONAL 
EDUCATION,  aud  PRIVY  COUNCIL,  COMMITTEE  OF,  ON  EDUCATION. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION,  SYSTEMS  OF,  the  provision  made  by  various  states  for  the 
education  of  their  citizens.  In  Emrland  the  term  national  education  is  commonly  used 
a-  implying  only  a  provision  made  for  the  instruction  of  children  of  the  poorer  cl 
But  it  is  capable  of  a  much  more  extensive  application,  and  in  most  of  the  countries  in 
which  the  state  provides  for  the  education  of  the  people,  the  state  regulates,  more  or 
less,  all  instruction,  from  that  of  the  primary  school  to  that  of  the  university.  In  Eng- 
land, national  education  in  this  sense  has  no  existence.  The  parish  schools  (q.v.)  of 
Scotland  at  one  time  were  all  but  national,  but  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  country 
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"raduallv  d"prived  them  of  thai  character.  The  imperfect  means  adopted  to  supply  the 
deficiency  in  both  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  described  under  the  head  of  PRIVY  COUNCIL, 
COMMITTKI:  OK.  ON  KDH  \TioN.  See  also  SCHOOLS.  IVm.ic  AND  CUVMMAU;  IxDrs- 
TKIM.  SCHOOLS;  Ui.Fou.MATOKY  SCHOOLS  «  tc.  In  Ireland  the  foundation  of  a  really 
national  system  was  laid  in  is;;.}  in  the  "national  schools"  (supplemented  since  by  the 
queen's  colleges  and  university),  the  principle  of  which  is  briefly  stated  under  IKKI.AND. 
These  schools  have  exhibited  a  steady  and  even  surprising  progros.  when  we.  consider 
ih-  determined  opposition  they  have 'met  with  from  powerful  ecclesiastical  parties,  both 
•.'aiholic  and  Protestant.  In  several  of  the  British  colonies  the  local  legislatures  have 
boldly  dealt  with  the  question  011  the  national  principle,  in  opposition  to  the  denomina- 
tional. See  VICTORIA. 

In  this  article  we  propose  to  give  some  account  of  the  national  system  in  various  coun- 
tries, and  to  indicate  some  of  the  matters  as  to  which  we  have  to  look  for  instruction  to 
foreign  experience.  Before  doing  so,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  establishment  of  national  education  a'mong  ourselves.  And  first,  in  Great  Britain 
the  establishment  of  a  national  system  of  education,  and  of  all  interference  with  educa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  state,  has'imtil  lately  been  opposed  upon  principle  by  a  numerous 
and  respectable  body  of  politicians.  They,  for  the  most  part,  consisted  of  dissenters,  who, 
beginning  wtth  voluntaryism  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  had  passed  on  to  the  doctrine  of 
laiUM  fit  ire  in  politics.  The  others  were  chiefly  speculative  persons,  deeply  imbued  with 
the  same  doctrine,  who,  profoundly  disbelieving  in  the  wisdom  of  statesmen  and  the 
capacity  of  officials,  and  apparently  in  the  possibility  of  foresight  in  large  affairs,  held 
that  the  state  should  undertake  as  little  as  possible,  and  leave  things  t •>  what  they  called 
their  natural  course.  The  arguments  used  by  these  two,  classes  were  not  always  alike. 
Individuals  of  the  former  class  were  apt  to  go  back  to  the  religious  ground  from -which 
they  started,  maintaining  that,  education  ought  to  be  religious,  that  the  state  ought  not 
to  teach  religion,  that  therefore  education  was  out  of  the  province  of  the  state.  But 
what  th"  spokesmen  of  both  classes  most  insisted  on  was  this:  that  education  should  be 
left  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  or  rather,  to  the  voluntary  action  of  individuals. 
single  or  combined.  It  was  in  that  way,  they  declared,  that  the  education  of  the  people 
could  be  most  beneficially  carried  on ;  for  so  carried  on,  it  would  always  be,  both  in  kind 
and  in  extent,  what,  on  the  whole,  the  circumstances  of  the  people  required.  In  the 
hands  of  government,  they  said,  an  educational  system  must  be,  more  or  less,  ap  instru- 
ment of  state.  And,  at  the  best,  the  extent  and  the  quality  of  the  instruction  provided 
must  depend  upon  the  will  of  persons  who  might  be  very  ignorant  of  the  wants  of  the 
people.  They  used  declamation  about  the  bad  way  in  which  governments  did  every- 
thing they  attempted;  about  the  danger  of  creating  a  host  of  new  officials;  and  about  the 
impropriety  of  interfering  with  natural  laws,  and  of  discouraging  voluntary  agency. 
Then  they  enlarged  upon  the  great  progress  which  education  had  made  in  England  since 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  independently,  as  they  said,  of  the  state — maintaining  not 
only  that  it  had  been  as  great  as  the  circumstances  of  the  country  permitted,  but  that 
it  was  almost  as  much  as  the  state  had  accomplished  in  any  country;  and  that  it 
proved  that  in  England,  supply  and  demand,  or  the  voluntary  principle,  would  soon 
provide  for  the  education  of  the  whole  people.  The  greater  part  of  the  increase  in  the 
supply  of  education,  so  far  as  it  was  not  due  to  the  action  of  the  state,  had  come  from 
the  benevolent  exertions  of  individuals.  But  their  chief  reliance  was  upon  the  agency 
of  individuals  or  societies  inspired  by  benevolence  or  religious  zeal.  They  hold  that  the 
same  objections  did  not  apply  to  voluntary  organizations  which  lay  against  the  state; 
they  declared  that  it  was  the  great  glory  of  England  to  accomplish,  by  such  means, 
things  which  elsewhere  were  attempted  only  by  the  state.  Combined  voluntary  action, 
they  said,  was  consonant  with  the  national  habits  and  institutions;  it  was  a  part  of  the 
system  which  had  made  the  English  a  free,  self-reliant,  and  enterprising  race;  it  should 
be  fostered,  not  discouraged;  and  it  was  worth  our  while  to  pay  a  price,  if  necessary, 
rather  than  let  it  be  superseded  by  the  action  of  the  state. 

It  was  answered,  first,  that  the  commercial  principle  of  supply  and  demand,  unless 
supplemented  by  the  benevolence  of  individuals,  could  not  be  expected  to  educate  the 
people  except  by  very  slow  degrees;  that  education  must  create  the  demand  for  educa- 
tion; that  children  of  the  lower  classes  in  large  towns,  unless  assistance  or  stimulation 
came  to  them  from  without,  had  at  present  no^nore  chance  of  receiving  instruction  than 
if  they  were  living  in  Africa.  And  the  nation  would  lose  incalculably  by  delay  in  edu- 
cating the  masses;  for  nothing  would  so  greatly  increase  its  power  and  prosperity,  so 
materially  improve  the  condition  of  the  humbler  classes,  as  the  education  of  the  whole 
people.  The  importance  of  voluntary  agencies  was  admitted;  but  why  was  the  state  to 
be  precluded  from  at  least  co-operating  with  them?  The  state,  it  was  said,  had  a  greater 
interest  in  educating  the  people  than  any  of  her  citizens  could  have;  and,  moreover — 
tli is  was  the  real  question — could  undertake  it  more  successfully.  Voluntary  agency, 
it  was  maintained,  was  too  slow,  too  uncertain,  too  spasmodic  in  operation,  to  be  per- 
manently and  solely  relied  upon  in  a  matter  of  such  great  national  concern.  The  friends 
of  state  action  confidently  appealed  to  the  experience  of  foreign  countries  as  showing  the 
superior  efficiency  of  state  education,  and  pointed  to  the  effects  which  government  stim- 
ulation, on  a  limited  scale,  had  had  at  home.  It  is  now  several  years  since  this  contro- 
versy was  at  it*  height.  The  voluntaries  have  since  that  been  acquiescing  in  the  inter- 
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ference  of  the  state  with  education;  and  recently,  several  of  their  foremost  men  have 
frankly  admitted  that  they  had  been  mistaken,  and  that  the  state,  by  what  it  has  done 
for  education,  has  made  good  its  claim  to  the  regulation  of  it.  The  course  of  political 
events  has  recently  added  greatly  to  the  importance  of  popular  education;  and  at  present 
it  may  be  said  that  there  is  practically  no  opposition  upon  principle  to  the  control  of 
education  by  the  state. 

There  have  always,  however,  been  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  sys- 
tem more  formidable  than  the  opposition  of  private  bodies,  and  these  are  well-nigh  inev- 
itable. 

The  most  important  of  them  are  those  which,  are  concerned  with  the  place,  if  any,  to 
be  assigned  to  religion  in  the  school  instruction.  Upon  this  matter  there  is  a  conflict  of 
opinions  which  .seems  almost  irreconcilable.  A  party,  which  is  growing  in  numbers, 
and  which  is  respectable  from  its  activity  and  intelligence,  holds  that  the  state  should 
give  nothing  but  secular  instruction;  that  religion  is  beyond  its  province,  and  should  not 
be  taught  within  its  schools;  that,  indeed,  with  a  population  divided  into  numerous 
sects,  a  practicable  scheme  of  state  education  embracing  religion  cannot  be  devised.  To 
this  party  a  portion  of  the  English  voluntaries  now  seems  disposed  to  ally  itself.  There 
are  others  who  believe  it  possible  to  teach  an  undenominational  Christianity  in  schools; 
who  desire  that  the  state  schoolmaster  should  confine  himself  to  this;  and  that  dogmatic 
teaching  should  be  left  to  the  religious  bodies.  A  third  party  hold  that  dogmatic  teach- 
ing should  be  given  in  slate  schools;  that  religious  teaching,  to  have  any  value,  must  be 
dogmatic;  but  that  arrangements  might  be  made  for  the  religious  instruction  of  children 
by  persons  of  their  own  persuasions;  and,  at  any  rate,  that  children  should  be  exempted 
from  the  religious  instruction  given  in  a  school  if  their  parents  should  so  desire.  The 
most  numerous  body  of  all  are  satisfied  with  the  system  of  aiding  denominational  schools 
which  now  exists;  because  they  approve  of  schools  being,  as  for  the  most  part  they  now 
are.  under  clerical  supervision,  and  fear  that  by  any  change  the  influence  of  the  clergy 
upon  education  would  be  weakened.  Among  the  managers  of  church  of  England  schools 
fault  is  scarcely  found  with  more  than  one  point  in  the  old  substitute  for  a  system;  there 
was  an  incessant  agitation  against  the  "conscience  clause,"  which  the  state  has  placed 
among  the  conditions  of  its  aid,  stipulating  that  religious  instruction  should  not  be  given 
contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  parent.  Between  the  denomiuationalist  and  the  secularist 
there  is  a  difference  which  scarcely  admits  of  compromise,  and  is  a  serious  hindrance  in 
the  way  of  any  national  system.  The  former  is  naturally  opposed  to  any  scheme  for 
supplementing  the  denominational  system — for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  classes 
which  this  system  does  not  educate — unless  it  include  religious  teac'i.ng. 

The  question  of  religious  instruction  has  been  found  a  troublesome  one  in  nearly 
every  country  where  the  state  regulates  education,  and  there  is  nothing  more  instructive, 
in  foreign  experience,  than  the  ways  in  which,  in  different  systems,  this  difficulty  has 
been  disposed  of.  Next  to  this,  the  most  important  thing  to  be  observed  is  the  parts 
which,  in  different  systems,  are  assigned  to  the  state  and  to  the  locality  respectively;  for 
it  is  unquestionable  that  there  are  some  dangers  attaching  to  state  education,  when  the 
influence  of  the  state  is  predominant,  and  that  the  function  of  the  state  in  education 
must  be  carefully  defined.  By  the  mere  selection  of  school-books,  the  state  could  pow- 
erfully influence  the  rising  generation;  and  in  Austria,  and,  it  is  said,  in  France  also, 
the  school  has  bv'eii  made  use  of  as  an  instrument  of  state  policy.  With  a  popular  gov- 
ernment, however,  there  is  not  mucli  risk  of  it  being  used  for  sinister  purposes;  and  in 
this  country  we  are  in  more  danger  of  having  recourse  too  littJe  to  the  powers  of  the 
state  than  of  trusting  it  too  much.  The  possibility  of  making  education  compulsory  is 
another  matter  upon  which  foreign  systems  of  education  throw  much  light:  we  are  per- 
haps more  interested  in  noting  how  far  indirect  methods  can  be  resorted  to  for  compel- 
ling attendance  at  the  schools.  Upon  the  limits  of  the  instruction  which  should  be 
attempted  in  schools  for  the  poorer  classes — a  subject  which  has  been  much  discussed  in 
connection  with  the  Revised  Code  of  1861 — and  upon  the  results  of  government  regula- 
tion of  the  middle  and  upper  schools  also,  there  is  much  to  be  learned  from  the  foreign 
educational  systems.  We  begin  with 

State  Education  in  Holland. 

There  are  several  countries  in  which — if  school  statistics  could  be  taken  as  a  test — 
popular  instruction  is  more  widely  diffused  than  it  is  in  Holland;  but  in  no  European 
country  is  it  so  uncommon  to  meet  a  man  who  cannot  easily  read  and  write.  The  pri- 
mary schools  of  Holland  have  a  high  reputation  for  the  solidity  of  the  instruction  they 
impart,  and  have,  by  competent  observers,  been  declared  to  be  the  best  in  Europe.  A 
small  and  wealth}-  state — rich,  too,  in  the  public  spirit  of  its  citizens — with  a  population 
singularly  docile  and  orderly,  the  task  of  educating  the  people  has  been  for  Holland 
exceptionally  free  from  difficulty.  It  had  the  start  of  most  other  European  nations  in 
the  work  of 'popular  education.  So  far  back  as  1811  its  primary  schools  had  been  cele- 
brated in  a  report  by  the  famous  Cuvier.  It  has  had  an  education  law  since  1806;  and 
of  this  law,  though  it  underwent  modification  in  1857,  it  is  necessary  to  give  some 
account.  Secondary  education  in  Holland  was  officially  instituted  and  organized  for 
the  first  time  by  the  law  of  May,  1863. 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  law  of  1806  seemed  far  from  making  a  complete  provision  for 
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the  education  of  the  people;  it  loft  much — in  any  other  oo'intiy,  it .  Avould  have  been  a 
irrcat  deal  toi)  much — lo  ihc  public  spirit  of  local  mithorilifs.  It  did  not  make  educa- 
tion compulsory:  it  did  not  even  enforce  the  establishment  of  public  schools;  but  it  pro- 
vided for  two  things  being  done  thoroughly — the  inspection  of  the  schools  and  the  exam- 
ination of  the  teachers — and  to  this  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  due  its  eminent  success. 
Ivich  province  of  Holland  was  formed  into  a  certain  numberof  school-districts,  and  over 
c:,cli  -cim<:l  lii-nict  was  placed  an  inspector.  The  inspector  was  made  supreme  over 
primary  instruction  in  his  district.  He  was  a  member  of  every  school-committee,  and 
school  -committees  could  be  named  only  with  his  concurrence;  no  teacher,  public  or 
private,  could  exercise  his  calling  without  his  permission;  and  he  inspected  every  school 
in  his  district  twice  a  year.  The  united  inspectors  of  the  province  formed  the"provin- 
cial  commission  for  primary  education.  This  commission  met  three  times  a  year,  and 
received  from  each  of  its  members  a  report  upon  his  district;  once  a  year,  it  sent  a  dep- 
uty to  the  Hague,  to  form  with  the  deputies  from  other  provinces,  a  commission  to 
discuss  and  regulate  school-matters,  under  the  direction  of  the  minister  for  the  home 
de|>:,r;m<  m  and  his  inspector  general.  The  inspectors  in  the  various  provinces  were 
appointed  by  the  home  office,  on  the  presentation  of  the  provincial  commission.  It  has 
b, en  said  that  in  Holland  public  spirit  is  very  strong.  State  employments  are  thus 
clc'ii-.id  very  honorable;  and  the  inspectors  gave  their  services  gratuitously — receiving 
only  an  allowance  for  expenses.  It  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  provincial  commission 
to  examine  teachers  for  certificates.  First,  the  teacher  had  to  get  a  r/eno'iif  ml  minion — a 
certificate  of  competency,  admitting  him  into  the  teaching  profession;  he  had  to  get  a 
special  admission  also,  before  he  could  exercise  Ids  profession.  There  were  four  grades 
of  certificates — the  first  or  second  grade  had  to  be  obtained  by  a  school-master,  public  or 
private,  in  the  towns;  the  third  grade  qualified  for  a  village  school;  the  fourth  grade 
was  for  under  masters  and  assistants.  To  the  highest  grades  were  admitted  those  can- 
didates only  who  gave  signs  of  a  distinguished  culture.  For'public  masterships,  when 
they  fell  vacant,  a  competitive  examination  was  held;  the  successful  candidate  received 
his  special  a<h»ixsi<>n — his  appointment  to  exercise  his  profession  in  the  school.  For 
special  admission  as  a  private  teacher,  there  was  no  second  examination;  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  municipality,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  inspector,  to  grant  it  upon  appli- 
cation.  Although  there  were  no  obligatory  provisions  in  the  law,  the  provincial  and 
communal  administrations  were  charged  by  the  government  to  provide  the  means  of 
instruction  in  their  localities,  to  insure  a  comfortable  subsistence  for  teachers,  and  to 
obtain  a  regular  attendance  of  the  children  in  the  schools;  and  they  did  all  this  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  Free  schools  for  the  poor  were  provided  in  the  towns;  in  the  vil- 
lages, schools  to  which  the  poor  were  admitted  gratuitously.  Every  effort  was  used. 
both  by  the  lay  authorities  and  the  clergy,  to  draw  poor  children  into  the  schools;  and 
the  school-masters  were  provided  with  incomes  much  superior  to  what  is  usually  paid  to 
school-masters  in  any  other  European  country.  To  this  M.  Cuvier  attributed  much  of 
the  success  of  the  Dutch  schools.  Some  of  the  best  scholars  were  kept  in  the  school  to 
assist  in  the  teaching:  they  became  under-masters,  and  eventually  masters;  and  thus, 
even  l>efore  the  institution  of  normal  schools,  an  efficient  body  of  teachers  was  providt  d. 
In  the  normal  schools  which  were  afterwards  established,  school  methods  and  the  prac- 
tice of  teaching  formed  a  more  prominent  part  of  the  instruction  than  in  those  of  other 
countries.  It  sion  appeared  that  the  free  schools  for  the  poor  in  towns  were  giving 
better  instruction  than  could  be  obtained  by  the  lower  middling  classes;  and  intermediate 
schools  had  to  be  established  in  the  towns  (tusschen-schoolen),  in  which,  for  a  small  fee, 
an  excellent  education  was  provided.  Above  the  intermediate  school  was  the  French 
school,  in  which,  besides  a  sound  commercial  education,  modern  languages  were 
taught:  above  that  was  the  Latin  school,  giving  a  classical  education,  and  preparing  for 
the  universities.  The  classical  schools  and  the  universities  of  Holland  do  not  receive 
from  foreisrn  observers  the  commendation  so  freely  bestowed  upon  the  other  parts  of 
the  educational  system  of  the  country. 

Under  this  law,  the  public  schools  were  non-denominational;  no  dogmatic  instruc- 
tion was  to  he  given  by  the  teacher  or  in  the  school;  but  the  instruction  was  to  be  such 
as  to  "  train  its  recipients  for  the  exercise  of  all  social  and  Christian  virtues."  The  religi-  \ 
ous  education  of  the  children,  however,  was  not  overlooked.     The  government  exhoru  d  j 
the  clergy  of  the  different  communions  to  take  upon  them  the  religious  instruction  of' 
children  of  their  own  persuasions;  and  this  the  clergy  willingly  did— giving  up  a  portion 
of  every  Sunday  to  this  duty.     The  school-master  instructed  the  children   in  the  truths 
common  to  nil  religions,  and  on  Saturdays,  when  the   Jews  were  absent,  in  the  New 
Testament  and  the  life  of  Christ.     M.  Cuvier,  in  1811,  stated  that  he  found  the  educa- 
tion religious,  though  not  dogmatic;  and  in  1836,  higli  satisfaction  with  it .was  expressed 
by   M.    Cousin,    an  earnest   advocate  of  religious  education.     It  was  thought   that   the 
Dutch  schools  had  proved  the  possibility  of  teaching  in  schools  an  unsectarian  Chri  tian- 
But  itwas  chiefly  upon  this  point  that  the  controversy  arose  which  led  to  theenact- 
ment  of  18T>7:  and  as  regards  it,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  controversy  is  yet  ended. 

There  were  other  matters  which  excited  a  demand  for  the  alterations  then  made  in 
the  law.  The  constitution  of  1848  had  granted  the  liberty  of  instruction,  and  was  there- 
fore in  conflict  with  the  law  of  1806.  The  school-attendance  had  been  falling  off.  Some 
of  the  municipalities  had  been  evading  their  duty  to  the  school-masters  and"the  schools: 
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It  was  thought  desirable  that  the  duties  of  the  commune  in  regard  to  education  should 
be  carefully  defined  by  law.  The  changes  made,  however,  were  not  of  much  practical 
importance. 

The  law  of  1857  granted  "liberty  of  instruction;"  still  requiring  from  the  private 
teacher  the  certificate  of  competency,  it  rid  him  of  the  veto  of  the  mi:uiripality  and  the 
inspector.  It  expressly  prescribes  that  primary  schools,  in  each  commune,  shall  be  at 
the  commune's  charge;  they  are  to  be  in  sufficient  number;  and  the  states'  deputies  and 
the  supreme  government  are  to  judge  whether,  in  any  commune,  they  are  in  sufficient 
number  or  not.  If  the  charge  of  its  schools  is  too  heavy  for  a  commune,  it  receives  a 
grant  in  aid.  of  which  the  state  and  the  province  each  contributes  half;  but  there  is  no 
fixed  point  at  which  the  commune  can  demand  this  aid.  The  law  fixes  the  minimum 
salary  for  a  schoolmaster  at  400  florins  (about  £34);  for  an  under-master  at  200  florins. 
(The  >choolmaster's  salary,  however,  is  usually  much  higher;  in  towns,  not  mi  frequently 
four  times  as  much.)  It  provides  that  when  the  number  of  scholars  exceeds  70,  the  master 
is  to  have  the  aid  of  a  pupil-teacher;  when  it  exceeds  100,  of  an  under-master;  when  it 
exceeds  1.10,  of  an  under-master  and  assistant;  for  every  30  scholars  above  this  last  num- 
ber, he  is  allowed  another  pupil-teacher;  for  every  100  scholars,  another  under-master. 
School-fees  are  to  he  exacted  only  of  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  them;  and  the  muni- 
cipalities arc  enjoined  to  "provide  as  far  as  possible  for  the  attendance  at  school  of  all 
children  whose  parents  are  in  the  receipt  of  public  relief."  The  law  defines  the  sub- 
jects of  primary  instruction  as  follows:  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of 
geometry,  of  Dutch  grammar,  of  geography,  of  history,  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  sing- 
in;.':.  There  is  still  a  competitive  examination  for  the  office  of  public  schoolmaster;  a 
list  of  those  who  have  acquitted  themselves  best  is  made  up  by  the  inspector  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  communal  council,  and  from  this  list  the  selection  is  made  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  council.  For  the  provincial  commission,  consisting  of  the  inspectors  of  the 
province,  there  has  been  substituted  a  salaried  provincial  inspector;  and  the  provincial 
inspectors  are  assembled  once  a  year  to  deliberate  upon  the  state  of  primary  instruction. 
The  minister  of  the  home  department,  assisted  by  a  referendary,  is  the  supreme  authority 
in  matters  connected  with  education. 

I'pon  the  subject  of  religious  instruction,  the  law  was  left  unaltered.  The  enactment 
of  18.17  provides  as  follows:  "Primary  instruction,  while  it  imparts  the  information 
necessary,  is  to  tend  to  develop  the  reason  of  the  young,  and  to  train  them  to  the  exercise 
of  all  Christian  and  social  virtues.  The  teacher  shall  abstain  from  teaching,  doing,  or 
permitting  anything  contrary  to  the  respect  due  to  the  convictions  of  Dissenters. 
Religious  instruction  is  left  to  the  different  religious  communions.  The  schoolroom  may 
be  put  at  their  disposal  for  that  purpose,  for  the  benefit  of  children  attending  school, 
out  of  school-hours."  This  was  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  after  much  excited  discussion. 

In  1848,  all  religions  were,  in  Holland,  placed  by  the  law  on  a  perfect  equality;  and 
immediately  thereafter,  an  attaclc  was  begun  by  the  Roman  Catholics  on  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  schools.  Professedly  neutral,  they  maintained  that  it  was  really 
Protestant,  and  probably  they  were  right.  The  schoolmasters,  on  the  demand  of  the 
Roman  Cai holies,  were  enjoined  to  comply  mere  strictly  with  the  law;  and  thereupon 
there  began  among  the  orthodox  Protestant  bodies  a  violent  agitation  against  the  law — a 
movement  for  connecting  every  public  school  with  some  religious  communion.  The 
Roman  Catholics,  believing  that  in  Holland  neutral  schools  must  be  Protestant,  desired 
that  the  instruction  should  be  purely  secular;  and  a  considerable  party  among  the  Prot- 
estants contended  for  the  same  object.  The  only  party  in  favor  of  the  existing  law 
were  the  rationalist  or  new-school  Protestants,  who  attach  more  importance  to  the  moral 
and  civilizing  side  of  Christianity  than  to  its  dogmatic  aspects.  Between  the  benom- 
inatioualists  on  one  hand  and  tne  secularists  on  the  other,  the  victory  fell  to  this  last 
party.  Of  course,  the  decision  was  a  compromise!;  and  neither  the  high  Protestant  party 
nor  the  Roman  Catholics  regard  it  with  satisfaction.  The  consequence  has  been  that, 
advantage  being  taken  of  the  newly-conceded  freedom  of  instruction,  there  has  been  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  private  elementary  schools  conducted  on  the  denom- 
inational basis.  The  non-denominational  school  in  Holland  cannot  be  considered 
entirely  successful,  since  the  opposition  to  it  seems  to  be  leading  to  primary  education 
being  to  a  considerable  extent  taken  out  of  the  control  of  the  state. 

State  Education  in  Switzerland. 

In  no  part  of  Europe  has  the  education  of  the  people  been  more  successfully  prose- 
cuted than  in  Switzerland.  In  all  the  cantons,  Frerch  and  German,  it  has  been  carefully 
attended  to  by  the  governing  bodies;  and  for  small  communities,  provided  the  rulers 
have  intelligence  and  public  spirit,  it  is  comparatively  a  simple  and  easy  task.  To  those 
who  are  interested  in  school-methods  and  school-management,  nothing  can  be  more 
instructive  than  the  education  of  the  German  cantons.  Their  primary  schools  are  unsur- 
passed; those  of  the  canton  Aargau  have  a  reputation  of  being  the  best  in  Europe.  The 
experience  of  the  French  cantons  throws  light  upon  more  than  one  of  the  questions 
which  occur  in  the  construction  of  a  national  system.  It  is  with  the  latter  class  of 
questions  that  we  are  concerned;  and  to  the  French  cantons — Geneva,  Vaud,  Freiburg, 
Keufclmtel,  and  Valais — the  following  statement  is  confined. 

Iii  these  five  cantons,  the  school-system  was,  until  recently,  the  same  in  its  main  out- 
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lines;  it  was  asvstem  designed  to  put  public  education  in  harmony  with  the  democratic 
con-ti'.utioiis  cslahli-hcd  ai'.er  the  war  cf  the  Bonderbund.  In  Valid,  it  was  founded  in 
l*,'(i:  in  Geneva  and  Freiburg.  in  IK!^;  in  the  Valais,  in  1S4(J;  and  in  IScufchatcl.  in 
is.  ni.  In  Freiburg.  it  underwent  inudiiicalion  in  1X5(5.  Its  main  features  were  as  fol- 
1'nv-:  '1'lie  coiniuunes  were  required  to  provide  and  maintain  public  schools,  the  state 

assisting  them  when  the  charge  became  too  heavy.    In  general,  every  place  with  more 

than  •,'(>  children  of  M-hool-age  was  required  to  have  its  school;  every  place  with  more 
than  50  or  GO,  a  second  school:  and  so  on.  Infant-schools  were  recommended  and  aided 
hy  the  state,  but  their  establishment  was  not  made  obligatory.  The  council  of  state  — 
the  supreme  executive  —  of  the  canton  appointed  a  board  of  public  instruction  to  exercise 
vlic  government  of  education;  but  in  important  matters,  an  appeal  lay  from  this  body  to 
the  council;  and  by  rue  council  only  could  a  master  be  dismissed.  The  municipality 
appointed  a  communal  school-commitirc,  which  had  the  local  superintendence  of  the 
schools.  Minister:*  of  religion  were  eligible  for  this  body,  but  were  not  members  of  it 
by  virtue  of  office.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  school-committee  to  visit  the  schools  of  its 
commune  not  less  than  once  a  fortnight,  besides  holding  a  public  general  examination 
of  them  once  a  year.  The  teacher  required  to  get  a  certificate  of  capacity;  the  examina- 
tions for  the  certificate  being  under  the  management  of  the  board  of  public  instruction. 
In  Vuud,  however,  live  years'  service  in  a  public  school  exempted  a  teacher  from  the 
obligation  of  a  certificate;  and  in  other  cantons,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  rigidly 
insisted  on.  For  vacant  masterships,  there  was  a  competitive  examination,  to  w'l  ich 
persons  qualified  by  certificate  or  service  only  were  properly  admitted;  in  Vaud,  how- 
ever, failing  qualified  persons,  other  candidates  might  be  admitted  to  examination,  and 
provisionally  appointed.  In  Geneva,  Freiburg,  and  Valais,  there  were  school  inspectors 
who  periodically  reported  to  the  board  of  public  instruction;  Yaud  and  ]Xeufchatel  had 
no  inspectors;  the  duty  of  inspection  in  these  cantons  devolved  upon  the  school-com- 
mittee. The  subjects  taught  were  religion,  reading,  writing,  grammar,  arithmetic  and 
book-keeping,  geography,  Swiss  history,  and  singing.  The  instruction  given  had  two 
or  more  degrees  (in  Geneva,  six  degrees),  according  as  these  subjects  were  taught  with 
more  or  less  extension;  instruction  in  both  degrees  being  usually  given  in  the  same 
school,  and  by  the  same  master.  Education  was  to  be  based  upon  the  "princi;  les  of 
Christianity  and  democracy."  Hours  were  to  be  set  apart  for  religious  instruction  ;  from 
the  ordinary  school-lessons  dogma  was  to  be  strictly  excluded;  and  it  was  legarded  as 
the  province  of  the  minister  of  religion,  not  of  the  schoolmaster,  to  give  religious 
instruction,  though  the  latter  was  not  prevented  from  giving  it  in  the  room  of,  and 
under  the  responsibility  of  a  minister.  In  all  the  cantons,  except  Geneva,  educations 
was  made  compulsory;  attendance  at  school  was  required  from  the  7th  to  the  15th.  or 
from  the  8th  to  the  16th  year.  If  children  were  privately  educated,  the  slate  n.ust  be 
satisfied  that  their  education  was  suflicient;  such  children  could  be  called  up  for  exam- 
ination with  the  scholars  of  the  public  schools,  and  if  found  inferior,  might  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  public  school.  A  certificate  of  emancipation  was  granted  when  liic  obligatory 
course  had  been  fulfilled.  The  law  contemplated  that  the  instruction  should  be  gratu- 
itous, and  in  Geneva  and  the  Valais  it  was  gratuitous. 

In  Freiburg  the  school-system  was  framed  in  no  small  degree  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  democratic  party  against  the  clerical  party.  It  provided  that  no  r.  reg- 
ions society  should  be  allowed  to  teach;  that  persons  educated  by  the  Jesuits  sh.-uU:  ha 
incapable  of  holding  any  office  in  church  or  state;  it  imposed  a  political  oath  upon  the 
schoolmaster;  it  prohibited  children  from  being  sent  to  a  private  school,  except  with  the 
sanction  of  the  inspect  or  and  the  school-committee;  and  if  sent,  requiredthat  they  should 
come  up  for  examination  every  half-year.  At  the  same  time  it  established  an  excellent 
programme  of  primary  instruction.  At  the  elections  of  1856  the  clerical  party  regained 
the  ascendency  in  Freiburg;  and  in  Jau.,  1858,  the  council  of  state  made  a  considerable 
alteration  in  the  school-law.  It  reduced  the  programme  of  primary  instruction;  it  made 
the  clergyman  a  necessary  member  of  the  local  school-committee,  freed  the  teacher  from 
the  necessity  of  taking  an  oath,  and  relaxed  the  obligation  of  attendance  at  the  public 
schools,  giving  parents  liberty  to  educate  their  children  at  home  or  at  private  schools.  In 
other  respects,  the  system,  as  above  described,  has  been  maintained  in  Freiburg.  There 
has  been  no  change  in  the  other  cantons. 

The  law  as  regards  religious  instruction  seems  to  work  with  tolerable  smoothness.  In 
Vaud,  it  appears  that  the  laxity  which  prevails  as  to  the  requirement  of  a  certificate 
s.uiiei  mies  leads  to  the  admission  of  unqualified  persons  as  teachers;  and  in  Vaud  and 
Neufchatel,  complaint  is  made  of  the  incapacity  of  the  school-committee  to  make  up  for 
the  want  of  professional  inspection. 

In  the  4  cantons  in  which  education  is  bylaw  compulsory,  the  school  attendance 
s  found  to  be  no  better  than  in  Geneva,  where  it  is  not  compulsory.  In  these  cantons, 
the  law  provides  that  parents  not  sending  their  children  to  school  are  to  be  warned;  if 
the  warning  be  neglected,  that  they  are  to  be  summoned  before  the  tribunals,  which  can 
punish  them  by  tine  or  imprisonment.  But  it  appears  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  tribunals 

han 
need 

.  -  and 

the  inspector  may  exempt  from  attendance  at  school  children  who  are  sufficiently 


punis  tem  y  ne  or  mprsonment.  But  it  appears  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  tribunal 
are  never  resorted  to;  and  that  the  authorities  are  careful  not  to  insist  upon  more  tha 
the  people  are  easily  able  and  willing  to  comply  with.  In  the  Valais  the  school-vear  nee 
not  last  for  more  than  5  months.  In  Freiburg  the  vacation  may  last  for  3  months-  an 
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advanced,  and  children  whose  labor  their  parents  cannot  do  without,  In  Vaud,  the  local 
school-committee  may  grant  to  children  above  12  years  of  age,  whose  labor  is  neces>arv 
to  their  parents,  dispensations  which  in  a  great  measure  exempt  them  from  attendance  at 
school;  the  master  may  grant  the  scholar  leave  of  absence  for  2  days  in  the  week;  the 
president  of  the  school-committee  may  grant  him  leave  for  a  week  at  a  time;  the  school- 
committee  itself  for  a  month  at  a  time.  It  appears  that  in  Yaud,  the  attendance  at  the 
schools  had  been  steadily  fulling  off  from  1846,  the  date  of  the  law,  up  to  1858;  and  the 
attendance  of  the  children  whose  names  were  on  the  books  was  then  reported  to  be  by 
no  means  regular.  New  branches  of  industry  which  gave  employment  to  children  had 
been  introduced  into  the  canton;  and  the  council  of  public  instruction  seems  to  have 
been  compelled  to  sacrifice  the  law  to  the  interests  of  families.  The  experiment  of  com- 
pulsory education  cannot  be  said  to  have  succeeded,  because  it  has  not  really  been  made, 
in  French  Switzerland. 

State  Education  in  France. 

At  the  head  of  the  education  of  France  is  the  minister  of  public  instruction;  he  is 
advised  and  assisted  by  tiie  imperial  council  of  public  instruction,  a  body  the  members 
of  which  are  appointed  by  the  crown  for  the  period  of  a  year.  The  minister,  if  he  thinks 
fit,  brings  before  the  council  for  discussion  projected  laws  and  decrees  on  public  educa- 
tion; he  is  bound  to  consult  it  respecting  the  programmes  of  study,  methods,  and  books 
to  be  adopted  in  all  classes  of  public  schools.  The  minister  has  succeeded  to  the  func- 
tions in  respect  of  education  which,  under  the  first  empire,  were  conferred  upon  the 
university  of  France;  he  is  head  of  the  university,  the  officials  of  which  still  perform  a 
considerable  part  in  the  management  of  education,  but  do  so  under  his  control.  As 
respects  the  higher  and  the  professional  education,  the  university  is  both  a  teaching  and 
an  examining  body,  granting  degrees  under  conditions  prescribed  by  the  minister  and 
council.  The  administration  of  the  secondary  instruction  is  committed  to  it,  and  it 
shares  in  the  supervision  of  the  primary  instruction.  It  is  composed  of  18  academies, 
each  of  which  comprehends  several  departments.  These  academies  are  so  many  local 
centers  of  the  department  of  public  instruction.  At  the  head  of  each  is  a  rector:  the 
chief  officials  under  him  are  called  academy  inspectors.  The  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion is  also  rector  of  the  academy  of  Paris. 

The  academy  officials,  under  the  control  of  the  minister,  have  the  superintendence  of 
secondary  instruction  in  the  departments  within  the  academy's  jurisdiction;  there  is  an 
inspector  for  each  department.  The  instruction  is  minutely  regulated,  as  to  the  quantity 
to  be  provided,  as  to  the  subjects  to  be  comprehended  in  it,  and  as  to  its  cost;  it  is  the 
chief  duty  of  the  academy  inspectors  to  see  that  the  requirements  with  respect  to  it  are 
complied  with.  The  inspection  is  said  to  be  highly  efficient.  The  lyceum  is  the  prin- 
cipal seminary  of  secondary  instruction;  in  general  the  chief  town  of  every  French 
department  has  its  lyceum.  There  is,  besides,  the  communal  college.  Every  town  of 
considerable  population  has  its  communal  college.  The  lyceum  is  founded  and  main- 
tained by  the  state,  with  aid  from  the  department  and  the  communes;  the  communal 
college  is  founded  and  maintained  by  the  commune,  with  occasional  aid  from  the  state. 
The  instruction  given  in  the  communal  college  and  in  the  lyceum  is  substantially  the 
same  in  character;  in  the  lyceum  it  is  the  more  extensive.  To  the  lyceum  there  is 
usually  attached  a  preparatory  school  for  the  younger  boys.  In  both  lyceums  and  com- 
munaf  colleges  there  are  boarders  and  day-scholars.  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathe- 
matics are  the  principal  subjects  of  instruction;  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  modern 
\lansruages,  and  the  natural  sciences  are  also  taught.  The  course  at  the  lyceum  lasts  for 
six  years,  and  qualifies  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters.  Religious  instruction  is 
given— to  the  Roman  Catholic  uoys  by  chaplains  attached  to  the  school:  to  the  Protest- 
ants, by  a  Protestant  minister  specially  appointed  to  this  duty;  and  the  New  Testament 
in  Greek  or  Latin  is  read  daily  by  every  class.  ID  the  lyceums,  the  average  charge  for 
d;>y-scholars  is  from  110  francs  (£4,  7s.  4d.)  to  180  francs  (£7,  8s.  4d.)  a  year;  the  charge 
for  boarders  from  800  francs  (£32)  to  900  francs  (£36),  according  to  their  age  and  advance- 
ment. In  Paris,  the  charges  are  higher— from  £38  to  £60  a  year  for  boarders,  and  from 
^  6  to  £12  a  year  for  day-scholars;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  lyceums  where  the  high- 
est charge  for  boarders  is  £22  a  year.  There  are  public  scholarships  (bourses)  founded 
by  the  state,  to  be  obtained  by  competition,  the  holders  of  which  are  relieved  from  all 
cost.  The  education  given  is  in  no  respect  much  inferior — and  in  some  respects  it  is 
superior— to  that  which  is  to  be  had  at  an  enormous  cost  at  the  best  English  public 
schools;  it  is  far  superior  to  that  which,  at  a  far  higher  cost,  is  ordinarily  given  to  chil- 
dren of  the  middle  classes  in  England.  A  private  secondary  school  cannot  be  opened 
without  notice  to  the  public  authorities:  they  must  be  satisfied  that  the  premises  are  suit- 
able; and  the  director  must  have  a  certificate  of  probation— showing  that  he  has  served 
five  years  in  a  secondary  school— and  a  certificate  of  competency  obtained  at  the  public 
examination  for  secondary  teachers.  The  academy  inspector  inspects  private  secondary 
schools,  but  only  to  see  that  the  pupils  are  properly  lodged  and  fed,  and  that  the  teach- 
.ng  contains  nothing  contrary  to  morality  and  the  laws.  The  minister  may ._  however, 
dispense  with  the  certificate  "of  probation,  and  holy  orders  are  accepted  in  lieu  of  the 
certificate  of  competency. 

A  law,  dated  June  21,  1865,  founded  a  new  course  of  study  in  secondary  schools— a 
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il  -''condary  instruction.  Th<  object  of  the  special  secondary  instruct  ion  is  declared 
i-'i  !).•  in  "found  the  Mih-om'eers  of  industry:"  iiisiniciion  in  living  Ian  images  is  substi- 
tuted f.»r  ihe  classical  instruction  of  the  secondary  schools;  the  elements  of  science  and 
it-,  applications  receive  great  atlention — particular  regard  being  had  lo  tlie  teaching  of 

il:un-  ,md  !he  sciences  which  hear  upon  it.  The  leaching,  moreover,  is  intended  to 
impart  what  may  he  called  a  sound  French  education.  A  normal  school  has  been 
founded  at  Cluny  for  the  preparation  of  masters  for  this  special  secondary  instruction. 

For  primary  instruction  in  France  an  excellent  basis  was  laid  by  M.  Gui/ot's  law  of 
1^:;:'..  of  which,  indeed,  the  more  important  provisions  have  been  retained.  Since  tlie 
re-:'-t.d>!i>liment  of  the  French  republic  education  has  repeatedly  been  the  subject  of 
le:ri.>la'ii>n:  in  the  main,  the  provisions  as  to  primary  education  are  regulated  by  the  laws 

1  between  1850  and  1867.  Every  commune  must  maintain  an  elementary  school, 
either  by  itself  or  in  combination  with  other  communes;  in  founding  and  maintaining  its 
schools  it  is  to  he  aided,  if  necessary,  by  the  department  and  by  the  state.  It  must  have 
taxed,  itself  specially  for  the  schools  three  centimes  per  franc  of  rental  before  it  can 
darn  aid;  the  department  must  have  taxed  itself  specially  two  centimes  for  the  coin- 
mumd  schools  before  the  state  is  resorted  to.  Up  lo  the  present  year  a  certain  number 
of  poor  children — Mie  number  determined  for  each  school  by  the  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment— were  admitted  to  the  school  gratuitously;  for  others  a  fee  was  charged,  which 
was  collected  every  month  by  the  tax-gatherer.  The  state  contributed  whatever  was 
necessary  in  addition  to  the  communal  and  departmental  taxation  and  the  school-fees. 
Th;-  !a\v  of  the  present  year,  however,  provides  that  all  children  are  to  be  admitted  gra- 
tuitously whose  parents  would  have  difficulty  in  paying  the  school-fee;  and  that  a  com- 
mune whose  taxation  amounts  to  four  centimes  additional  may  dispense  with  the  school- 
fee  altogether,  the  deficiency,  if  any,  so  arising  being  made  up  by  the  state.  In  the' 
laru'e  towns  the  schools  have  long  been  gratuitous — the  communes  often  taxing  them- 
selves for  school-purposes  beyond  the  amount  required  by  law.  Up  to  the  year  1867 
the  law  did  not  oblige  the  communes  to  maintain  separate  schools  for  girls,  though  a 
large  proportion  of  them  contributed  towards  the  maintenance  of  such  schools.  The  law 
of  1867  provides  for  the  establishment  of  girls'  schools;  the  cost  of  them — the  communal 
and  departmental  taxation  being  in  most  places  previously  exhausted — will  fall  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  stale. 

Religious  instruction  is  given  in  every  school.  In  France,  the  lloman  Catholic,  the 
Protestant,  and  the  Jewish  forms  of  worship  are  subsidized  by  the  state;  and  it  is  pro- 
vided that,  in  communes  where  more  than  one  of  these  is  publicly  professed,  each  form 
is  to  have  its  separate  school.  The  departmental  council,  however,  has  power  to  authorize 
the  union,  in  a  common  school,  of  children  belonging  to  different  communions.  For 
such  cases,  it  is  provided  that  ministers  of  each  communion  shall  have  free  and  equal 
access  to  the  school,  at  separate  times,  to  attend  to  the  religious  instruction  of  members 
of  their  own  flock.  To  a  school  appropriated  to  one  denomination,  no  child  belonging 
to  another  is  admitted,  except  at  the  express  demand  of  his  parent  or  guardian,  signified 
in  writing  to  the  teacher.  Denominational  schools  are  now  the  rule,  common  schools 
the  exception.  Previously  to  1850,  under  M.  Guizot's  law,  common  schools  were  the  rule, 
but  it  was  found  that  in  them  the  religious  instruction  presented  grave  practical  difficul- 
ties. All  the  religious  bodies  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  the  present  system.  The 
schools,  though  denominational,  are. communal  schools;  the  denominations  have  not  the 
management  of  them;  and  they  are  all  subject  to  the  same  inspection. 

The  mayor  and  the  minister  of  religion  in  each  commune  have  the  supervision  and 
moral  direction  of  the  primary  school;  in  practice  they  are  strictly  confined  to  matters  < 
•oimectcd  with  its  morality.  Cantonal  delegates  are  appointed  by  the  departmental 
Jonncil  (the  canton  is  a  division  larger  than  the  commune),  who  inspect  the  primary 
schools  of  their  canton;  hut  they  have  no  real  authority  over  the  schools-  they  are  only 
allowed  to  make  representations  as  to  the  state  of  the  schools  to  the  depart  menial  council" 
e  inspector.  The  departmental  council  has  the  chief  part  in  the  regulation  of  the 
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ilhonty  is  usually  exercised  upon  the  report  of  the  academy  inspector— the  university 

I   whose  Important  functions,  in  respect  of  secondary  instruction    have  already 

I  he  academies  have  the  charge  of  the  normal  schools  of  primary  instruc- 

1  the  supervision  of  the  primary  schools  as  rc-ards  the  methods  of  teachin-  and 

I  ttdet  them  are  the  primary  inspectors,  who  report  to  the  academy 

ibovc  the  latter,  as  regards  primary  instruction,  there  are  four  inspector- 

ends,  attached  to  the  office  of  education  at  Paris.     It  is  the  primary  inspector  who 

superintends  the  instruction  of  the  schools;  his  labors  are  unoeasiii.r  his  inspection 

reality,  for  he  is  not  required  to  dve  notice  of  his  visits.     The  private  primary 

schools  are  subject  to  his  inspection,  but  only  as  re-ards  the  provision   made  for  the 

bodily  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils  and  the  maintenance  of  morality 

The  subjects  which  must  be  taught  in  every  primary  school,  in  addition  to  moral  and 

religious  teaching,  are  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  ilie  elements  of  French   crnnmar 

French  system  of  weights  and  measures:  there  are  other  subjects  wb'oh  are 

facultative— which,  in '  whole  or  in  part,  may  be  taught,  that  is,  if  the  council  of  the 
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commune  should  so  desire,  and  the  departmental  council  give  its  consent.  These  facul- 
tative matters  are  the  applications  of  arithmetic;  the  elements  of  historv  and  of  geoeira- 
phy;  Uie  elements  of  physics  and  of  n:Unral  history;  elementary  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture, the  arts,  ami  hy.gie.ne;  surveying,  leveling,  drawing,  singing,  and  gymnastics.  For 
girls,  there  are  superior  primary  schools  which  teach  the  facultative  matters  only;  and  in 
girls'  schools  instruction  is  usually  given  in  needle-work  for  about  three  hours  a  day. 

For  the  preparation  of  male  teachers,  the  law  requires  every  department  to  maintain 
U  normal  school;  in  some  cases,  however,  two  departments  are  allowed  to  maintain  one 
jointly:  these  are  now  70  of  these  schools.  There  are  separate  normal  schools  for  female 
teachers;  i>f  these,  the  number  was  recently  34;  now  that  the  law  is  about  to  add  lavir  iv 
to  the  number  of  girls' schools,  it  will  probably  be  increased.  The  members  of  "the 
religious  orders  devoted  to  teaching,  which  perform  a  great  part  in  primary  education, 
are  trained  for  their  duties  in  the  establishments  of  their  respective  orders"  (Of  these 
orders,  the  most  important  is  that  of  the  brethren  of  the  Christian  schools.)  The  instruc- 
tion of«the  nor.ual  -.-hools  is  meager;  it  scarcely  exceeds  the  subjects  of  primary  instruc- 
tion; a  consid.-rabie  proportion  of  the  students,  indeed,  acquire  only  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  f:.c;:liative  subjects.  School-method  is  what,  in  the  normal  schools, 
it  is  deemed  most  important  to  teach.  The  examination  for  primary  school-masters — 
which  is  conducted  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  departmental  council — is  limited 
to  the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools.  There  are  two  classes  of  certificates,  according  as 
the  teacher  passes  in  tiie  obligatory  subjects  only,  or  in  the  whole  or  part  of  the  faculta- 
tive subjects  al-o.  Every  male  teacher,  public  or  private,  is  required  to  have  the  certifi- 
cate of  capacity  granted  after  an  examination;  also,  excepting  in  the  case  of  religious 
persons,  a  certificate  of  morality.  The  law  recognizes  a  certificate  of  stage,  to  be  granted. 
to  assistants  who  have  served  as  such  for  three  years,  as  a  substitute  for  the  certificate  of 
capacity,  but  this  provision  has  been  unpopular,  and  the  qualification  of  stage  is  practi- 
cally unknown.  Female  lay  teachers  require  the  certificate,  of  capacity;  female  teachers 
jf  the  religious  orders  are  exempt  from  it.  Xo  person  can  be  appointed  a  regular  com- 
munal teacher  unless  he  be  twenty-four  years  old,  and  have  served  for  three  years  since 
his  twenty-first  year  as  an  assistant,  or  as  a  t*(ipi/!y>»y  teacher.  The  supplying  teacher 
gets  a  lower  -alary,  and  may  be  employed  in  the  poorer  communes.  The  salaries  are  low 
even  in  the  towns:  in  many  of  the  country  communes,  the  legal  minima  are  not  exceeded: 
Uiese  are — for  an  ordinary  communal  teacher,  £24  a  year;  for  a  female  teacher,  or  a  sup- 
plying teacher.  i!20  a  year.  The  commune  pays  £8  a  year,  besides  the  school-fees; 
whatever  is  required  to  make  up  the  legal  minimum,  the  government  supplies;  and, 
since  1862,  the  government  has,  upon  certain  conditions,  made  slight  allowances  in  addi- 
tion to  the  minimum. 

It  is  in  secondary  instruction  that  the  education  of  France  has  a  decided  superiority 
over  that  of  England.  The  primary  instruction  is  scarcely  equal  to  that  given  in  Eng- 
lish schools  of  the  same  grade.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  reported  that,  in  18"i9.  he 
found  in  French  primary  schools  the  writing  fair,  but  scarcely  so  good  as  in  English 
schools;  the  reading  better,  the  arithmetic  much  better,  than  in  English  schools.  Of 
history  and  geography,  the  pupils  were  far  more  ignorant  than  English  school-children 
of  the  same  age.  The  ministry  of  M.  Duruy,  however,  was  an  era  of  marked  improve- 
ment; much  more  attention  is  given  to  the  facultative  matters  now;  especial  attention  to 
agriculture  and  the  subjects  connected  with  the  daily  life  of  the  peasant.  Mr.  Arnold 
fame  to  the  conclusion,  that  even  in  the  great  towns  there  were  no  masses  of  children 
left  altogether  uneducated,  that  almost  all  passed  at  some  time  through  the  schools. 
Adult  classes,  tauu'ht  in  the  evenings,  have  greatly  increased  in  numbers  of  iate  years, 
and  are  now  aided  by  the  state. 

In  1834 — just  after  the  passing  of  M.  Guizot's  law — the  number  of  primary  schools, 
public  and  private,  was  10.316;  in  1857  it  was  65,100:  in  1872  it  was  70,180.' of  which 
38,850  were  boys'  or  mixed  schools,  17,460  girls'  schools,  and  11.000  were  free  schools, 
In  the  primary  schools  alone  there  were,  in  1872.  4,722,000  scholars — 3,500,000  more  than 
the  number  of  scholars  in  1829.  In  1872,  the  year  of  the  census,  a  careful  inquiry  was 
made  into  the  condition  of  the  French  people  with  regard  to  primary  education.  Of  the 
total  population  above  the  years  of  childhood,  it  was  found  that  .30.77  per  cent  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  10.94  could  only  read,  and  but  58.29  could  do  both.  There  was 
a  most  extraordinary  difference  between  one  department  and  another  in  this  respect,  the 
percentage  of  utterly  illiterate  persons  ranging  from  6. 9  per  cent  in  Doubs  to  61.8  in 
Haute- Vienne;  the  most  favorable  figures  indicating  universally  tbe  north-eastern  depart- 
ments. In  1872  the  state  and  the  communes  expended  85.000.000  francs  on  primary 
education  alone.  The  item  of  public  instruction  stood  at  49,211,000  in  the  budget  of 
1877.  For  the  means  of  higher  education  in  France,  see  UNIVERSITY  OF  FRANCE. 

Stnfe  Education  in  Prussia. 

In  all  the  Protestant  states  of  Germany,  the  school  -system  in  its  main  features  is  the 
same.  The  Prussian  system — more  celebrated,  more  extensive,  more  practical  and 
thorough  than  the  system  of  the  minor  states — always  powerfully  influencing  tlie-e.  and 
now  likely  to  influence  them  more  than  ever,  is  that  which  must  be  selected  for  descrip- 
tion. About  this  system,  M.  Cousin,  by  a  strange  confusion  between  it  and  a  project  of 
Jaw — a  mere  scheme  drawn  up  by  the  education  minister,  Yon  Altenstein,  never  even 
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proposed  for  legislation— spread  misconceptions  throughout  Europe,  which  have  scarcely 
yet  licen  dispelled.  It  lias  been  greatly  changed,  greatly  improved  since  Cousin  wrote  in 
ls:;i  ;  i:nt  ii  d.jcs  not  yet  in  symmetrx  and  completeness  approach  to  what  he  described. 

In  Prussia,  then-  i's  ;i  minister  of  public  worship  and  instruction ;  but  tJie  ollicials  who 
under  him  carry  on  the  government  of  education  are  the  ollicials  of  the  department  of 
the  interior.  At  the  head  of  the  government  in  each  province-  is  a  president;  over  each 
of  the  departments  into  which  the  province  is  divided  there  is  a  prefect  (/,•< -:.irk);  e;,ch  of 
thc-e  Olivers  is  a-sisied  by  a  council,  of  which  one  sect-oil,  called  *<-i,iili'inlf.'i<in,,  forms 
••arate  council  for  eleiiberating  upon  the  local  school  ail'airs.  One  member  of  tht 
school  eouneil,  called  provincial  school-councilor,  is  a>.-oeiated  with  the  president  for 
•:i-iraiive  purposes:  the  pivfeet  has  attached  to  him  two  departmental  SChool-COUn- 
tilors,  one  Protestant,  one  Catli  >lic,  to  advise  with  him,  and  to  adminster  tlie  school- 
affairs  of  their  respective  communions.  There  is  practically  a  division  made  of  educa- 
tional affairs  between  the  officials  of  the  province  and  those  of  the  department.  The 
provincial  school-councilor  takes  the  charge  of  secondary  education  wiihin  the  province; 
the  departmental  school-councilors  the  charge  of  the  primary  schools  of  the  depaitment. 

Over  each  of  the  circles  into  which  the  department  is  divided  is  an  office,  teimed  a 
landrotli,  who  reports  to  the  prefect  of  the  departments.  AVith  the  landrath,  in  the  man- 
agement of  primary  schools,  is  associated  the  superintendent,  the  church  dignitary  of  the 
circle.  The  superintendent  is  ex-officio  inspector  of  the  primary  schools  wiihin  the  dis- 
trict. The  parish  clergyman  is  i'.r-officio  local  inspector  of  piimary  schools  within  his 
parish.  There  is  also  for  the  school  or  schools  of  each  parish  a  board  of  managers,  the 
composition  of  which  varies  in  different  provinces.  The  clergyman  is  always  a  member 
of  it:  he  is  usually  chairman.  In  country  places,  the  whole  powers  of  the  board  are 
often  left  in  his  hands. 

In  the  '"exterior"  affairs  of  the  school — passing  school-accounts,  visitation  of  school- 
premises,  control  of  the  school  estates,  adjustment  of  the  school-rate,  etc. — the  landrath 
is  associated  with  the  superintendent.  Its  "interior"  affairs,  all  that  concerns  its  teach- 
ing and  discipline,  are  subject  to  the  established  regulations,  under  the  superintendent's 
control;  but,  in  practice,  they  arc  more  under  tin-  influence  of  the  departmental  school- 
councilor.  The  superintendent,  however,  is  required  to  visit  the  school,  and  to  watch 
over  the  conduct  of  the  local  inspector,  and  he  reports  annually  to  the  government  of  the 
department.  The  local  inspector's  province  is  the  interior  affairs  of  the  school.  He  is 
expected  to  visit  the  schools  diligently,  and  to  he  active  in  the  supervision  of  them.  The 
religious  teaching  of  the  children  is  almost  entirely  done  by  him.  i;  being  his  duty  to 
prepare  them  for  confirmation,  which  comes  at  the  end  of  the  school-period.  To  qualify 
them  for  the  duty  of  school-inspection,  the  candidates  of  theology  are  required  to  a;t<  i.'d 
for  six  weeks  as  auditors  at  a  normal  school,  and  to  have  attended  a  course  of  ;  I'it.'ni;, .///,'/ 
at  the  university.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  many  clergymen  are  v<  ry  ill  lilted  for  'his 
work,  and  that  their  powers  of  interference  are  oftc  ia  exercised  in  ways  annoying  to  the 
master,  and  detrimental  to  the  school.  The  "exterior"  affairs  of  the  school  of  a  parish 
belong  to  the  board  of  managers. 

This  board  is  usually  composed  of  representatives  (1)  of  the  patrons,  if  any,  of  ihe 
school;  (2)  of  the  parochial  clergy;  (3)  of  I  he  municipal  body;  (4)  of  the  householders. 
It  has  a  stated  meeting  once  a  quarter;  it  meets  whenever  it  is  summoned  by  the  chair- 
man. It  manages  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  school,  in  respect  of  which  it  is 
responsible  to  the  landrath;  it  is  the  trustee  of  the  school-buildings  and  property.  It  is 
its  duty  to  see  that  the  regular  school-hours  are  kept;  that  no  unauthorized  holidays  are 
given;  to  it  application  must  he  made  for  dispensations  for  periods  exceeding  a  week. 
Its  members  should  be  present  at  all  examinations  and  other  public  solemnities  of  the 
school.  In  the  large  towns  there  are  school-delegacies  appointed  by  the  mayistmt,  whose 
powers  are  more  extensive,  and  are  in  practice  the  greater,  because  in  the  large  towns  the 
pastors  pay  little  attention  to  the  schools.  The  school-delegacies  have  control  over  the 
higher  as  well  as  the  primary  schools  which  their  constituents  maintain;  two  paid  mem- 
bers— -school-delegates — who  must  be-  members  of  the  ni«f/ix(r<it.  exercise  the  greater  part 
of  their  authority.  Under  the  delegacy,  for  every  school  there  is  a  school-board,  consist- 
ing of  the  clergyman  and  two  lay  members,  whom  the  delegacy  appoints.  The  dclegacv 
itself  is  accountable  to  the  magistral,  and  both  are  subordinate  to  the  provincial  council. 

Kvery  commune  is  bound  to  find  school-room  and  teachers  for  all  the  children  of  school 
age  belonging  to  it.  The  amount  of  the  teacher's  stipenel  is  in  every  case  fixed  by  the 
departmental  government:  there  is  no  legal  minimum;  the  salaries  are  usually  very'low. 
Some  parishes  possess  endowments;  but,  in  general,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools 
if  defrayed  by  means  of  (1)  school-fees;  (2)  a  local  rate;  (3)  a  grant  from  the  national 
treasury.  As  children  are  only  expected  to  pay  what  they  can,  and  as  the  state  grants  aid 
only  after  the  strictest  proof  of  the  incapacity  of  the  commune,  the  weight  of  the  burden 
falls  upon  the  local  rate.  The  maintenance' of  the  schools  ranks  with  the  first  chai -<  s 
upon  the  local  purse.  The  teacher  is  appointed  by  the  departmental  councilor;  in  a  few 
towns,  however,  a  certain  power  of  choice  is  allowed  to  the  municipal  authorities— they 
may  select  one  from  a  number  of  candidate-  presented  to  them  by  the  government. 

School  attendance  is  by  law  compulsory  for  eiaht  years;  the  school  a<re  bcgimnnir  at 
the  completion  of  the  fifth  year.  But  in  most  parts  of  Prussia,  children,  though  allowed. 
are  not  compelled  to  attend  till  the  completion  of  their  sixth  year.  The  school-period 
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closes  with  confirmation.  A  register  of  all  children  of  school  age  is  made  up — usually 
at  the  police  office:  every  child  is  registered  for  u  particular  sch(>ol:  there,  whatever  his 
r:i:;k.  lie  must  attend,  unless  a  dispensation  be  got  for  him  from  the  lumiruth.  When  a 
dUpen-alioa  is  applied  for.  the  parents  must  state  tiie  moiives  of  the  Application,  and  the 
provision  to  be  n.ade  for  the  c!;il<i's  educati  >n.  .Vll  ]:i  r-  ms  oliu-iaiiy  counected  with 
Is  are  exp.cied  to  use  their  influence  to  secure  regular  attendance;  but  failing 
moral  suasion,  there  are  other  means  of  enforcing  it.  The  school-master  keeps  a  li*t  of 
ai'-ences,  excused  and  inexi-uscd.  When  a  child's  attendance  is  irregular,  the  board  of 
manager-;  admonishes  its  parent.  If  admonition — which  in  general  is  repeatedly  resorted 
to — has  i;o  effect,  a  statement  is  sent  to  the  police  office;  the  parent  is  fined  a  small  MUU 
for  each  day  of  the  child's  absence  since  the  la.-t  admonition;  and  the  fine  can  be  levied 
by  execution,  enforced  by  imprisonment,  or  taken  out  in  parish  labor.  It  seems  that 
very  few  children  escape  registration;  but  the  regularity  of  the  attendance — in  general  it 
is  very  regular — varies  considerably  in  different  districts;  the  execution  of  the  law  being 
strict  or  otherwise  ace  mling  to  llie  temper  of  the  people,  their  circumstances,  and  the 
vigilance  of  the  school-authorities.  There  are  no  statistics  by  which  the  success  of  the 
law  c;in  be  exactly  tested.  In  some  of  the  larger  towns  the  demand  for  child-labor  and 
the  growth  of  pauperism  are  adding  to  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  it.  Prussia  has  a  fac- 
tory-la\v  requiring  that  every  child  employed  in  a  factory  shall  attend  school  for  three 
hours  a  day,  and  this  law  is  strictly  enforced. 

Teachers  of  every  class,  public  and  private,  have  to  pass  two  examinations.  Certifi- 
cates are  of  three  degrees  of  merit — they  may  be  marked  "very  well  qualified,"  "well 
qualified,"  or  "sufficiently  qualified."  The  heads  of  examination  are  " religion,  the 
German  language,  tiie  art  of  school-keeping.,  geography  of  Prussia,  arithmetic  and 
geometry,  knowledge  of  natural  objects,  writing,  drawing,  singing,  and  the  theory  of 
mu-ic,  organ."  After  the  first  examination  the  candidate  is  eligible  as  an  assistant  or 
provisional  master;  lie  must  serve  in  this  capacity  for  three  years  before  taking  the 
se:-ond;  he  mu-4  p-iss  the  second  within  five,  years.  The  second  examination  is  in  the 
same  subjo^N;  but  now  most  weight  is  given  to  the  art  of  school-keeping.  Of  the  sub- 
jects taught  in  primary  schools  the  principal  is  religion;  the  others  are  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  singing,  and  the  elements  of  drawing.  Incidentally,  the  teacher  may  com- 
municate information  about  natural  phenomena:  about  geography,  beginning  with  that 
of  the  locality,  and  the  history  of  Prussia.  The  teaching  was  much  more  ambitious 
before  1854;  before  1854.  also,  the  normal  schools,  now  limited  to  a  meager  programme, 
were  universities  on  a  small  scale,  aiming  at  the  mental  training  of  their  students,  rather 
than  at  fitting  them  to  teach  elementary  schools.  The  change  is  often  ascribed, Jboth  in 
Prussia  and  out  of  it,  to  political  motives,  having  been  made  by  a  party  unfriendly  to 
popular  education;  but  eminent  educationists  defend  and  approve  it.  The  schools,  they 
say,  are  now  attempting  as  much  as  can  be  thoroughly  done  in  the  time  allotted  for 
primary  education,  and  are  doing  it  thoroughly;  while  the  showy  teaching  of  former 
times,  with  its  endeavor  to  develop  the  faculties,  and  to  communicate  "knowledge, 
neglected  the  indispensable  elementary  instruction,  and,  as  regarded  the  greater  number 
of  the  scholars,  was  in  no  respect  successful.  Tiie  normal  school  training,  it  is  said,  now 
fits  the  teacher  for  his  duties  and  his  position  in  life;  formerly  it  rather  unfitted  him  for 
them,  while  fining  him  perhaps  for  something  better.  It  is,  however,  admittedly  a 
defect  in  the  Prussian  sysiem  that  it  offers  to  the  humbler  classes  no  opportunity  of 
carrying  their  education  beyond  the  point  at  which  the  elementary  schools  leave  it.  In 
some  of  the  towns  there  are  improvement  institutes,  where  young  persons  are  taught  in 
the  evenings  or  on  Sundays;  but  they  attempt  little,  are  badly  organized,  and  are 
neglected  by  the  school  administrations.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  town  schools  often 
teach  somewhat  more  than  is  taught  in  country  places — more  geography,  history,  and 
natural  knowledge — but  this,  though  permitted,  is  not  encourged'by  the  authorities. 
Grammar  is  entirely  excluded  from  primary  instruction.  The  only  part  of  the  teach- 
ing which  is  less  than  excellent  is  the  writing:  it  has  been  stated  that  upwards  of 
50  per  cent  of  the  recruits  are  unable  to  write — the  art,  never  perfectly  mastered,  being 
lost,  it  must  be  supposed,  through  want  of  practice. 

As  regards  religious  instruction,  the  rule  is  that  the  primary  school  is  denominational 
— public  schools  are  set  apart,  that  is,  for  children  of  each  of  the  religious  bodies;  the 
clergyman  who  has  the  charge  of  ihe  school  is  the  clergyman  of  the  body  to  which  it  is 
appropriated.  Besides  the  "  evangelical  establishment","  in  which  Lutherans  and  (  al- 
vinists  are  combined,  there  are  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Jews  to  be  provided  for; 
of  other  sectaries,  there  are  not  10,000  in  all  Prussia.  The  Lutherans  and  Cavinists  are 
combined  in  the  school  as  in  the  church.  Dissenters  are  allowed  to  withdraw  their  chil- 
dren from  the  religious  instruction,  and  have  it  given  by  their  own  pastor.  Any  com- 
mune may  establish  a  mixed  school,  if  it  so  desire,  and  if  the  authorities  permit;  but,  in 
practice,  mixed  schools  are  only  to  be  found  where  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to 
establish  a  school  for  each  body.  In  mixed  schools  the  teacher  are  chosen  proportion- 
ately from  each  of  the  two  great  religious  bodies;  if  there  be  only  one  teacher,  it  is,  in 
some  districts  at  least,  customary  that  he  should  be  alternately  a  Protestant  and  a  Cath- 
olic. The  experiment  of  mixed  schools  had  a  long  trial  in  Prussia,  and  was  found  to_be 
unsatisfactorv,  leading  to  attempts,  or  suspected  attempts,  at  proselytism,  and  to  parish 
squabbling.  It  has  been  abandoned,  not  so  much  from  the  wish  of  the  government,  as 
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in  deference  to  the  feeling  of  the  people,  and  to  the  demands  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hi  -:.i:vliv.  But  the  denominational  system  is  more  in  accord  with  the  part  which  the 
•is  to  religion  in  the  school.  The  school,  it  is  said,  should  he  the  organ  of  the 
cl>'::vii  for  training  children  to  church  number-hip;  school  and  church  are  expected 
between  them  to  form  the  child  into  a  man  contented  with  bis  posiiion  in  life.  Religious 
;ng  must  lie  given  by  the  master  for  an  hour  every  day.  In  the  Proles. ant  schools 
the  master  teaches  the  Lutheran  catechism  to  Lutheran  children;  the  Heidelberg  cato- 
rhism  to  the  Reformed  children.  Scripture  history  is  also  taught ;  and  hymns,  from  a  pre- 
sent).-d  col  lei -lion,  have  to  be  committed  to  memory.  ThemaMer  is  not  allowed  to  expound 
the  catechism;  his  duty  is  to  see  that  the  children  leurn  it  and  understand  the  words  in 
which  it  is  expressed.  '  It  is  the  clergyman  who  explains  it8  doctrines  to  the  eider  chil- 
dren in  preparing  them  for  confirmation. 

Any  one  may  open  a  private  school  of  any  class  in  Prussia  who  can  obtain  a  license 
for  the  purpose 'from  the  government;  hut  in  a  city  it  must  he  shown  that,  the  di 
in  which  the  school  is  to  be  placed  is  insufficiently  supplied  with  schools;  and  every  private 
teacher  must  have  passed  the  two  examinations.  Private  schools  are  subject  at  all  times 
to  the  inspection  of  the  school-councilor,  and  are  bound  strictly  to  follow  the  rc";ii!aii..ns 
established  for  private  schools.  The  larger  to\vns  in  Prussia  are  not  yet  adequately  sup- 
plied with  public  primary  schools;  private  primary  schools  are  therefore  common  in 
such  places:  in  Berlin  they  educate  nearly  half  the  children  who  are  in  primary  schools. 

Of  the  secondary  and  higher  education  in  Prussia,  a  brief  and  general  notice  must 
suffice.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  superintendence  of  the  secondary  schools  is 
undertaken  by  the  school-councilor  of  the  province;  it  is  independent  of  ecc'!e.-.ia--tical 
control.  The  larger  communes  and  the  towns  are  required  to  maintain  middle  schools. 
giving  instruction  of  a  higher  order  than  is  given  in  the  elementary  schools,  a  sound 
German  education,  and  preparing  boys  for  the  gymnasia.  These  must  !u:  provided  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  authorities,  according  to  1he  wants  of  the  population.  They  are 
maintained,  like  the  primary  schools,  by  school-fees,  local  taxation,  and  these  failing, 
the  state  treasury.  Some  of  the  larger  towns  maintain  also  secondary  schools  of  a  higher 
class;  these  are  of  two  kinds — the  real-school,  and  the  gymnasium  or  grammar-school. 
In  such  towns,  as  stated  already,  the  local  management  rests  with  the  school-delegacy. 
There  is,  besides,  a  considerable  number  of  real-schools  and  gymnasia  which  are  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  government.  None  of  the  real-schools  take  hoarders;  very  few  of 
the  gymnasia  do  so.  The  gymnasium  is  a  classical  school  preparing  for  the  universities. 
In  the  real-school,  mathematics,  scientific  studies,  and  modern  languages  are  substituted 
for  the. classics,  and  the  instruction  is  designed  to  prepare  the  pupils,  as  far  as  possible, 
for  the  pursuits  of  life.  The  real  schools  grant  certificates  to  their  pupils.  The  royal 
real-schools  and  the  gymnasia  (other  than  those  maintained  by  the  large  towns)  are  under 
the  management  of  the  provincial  school-councilor.  Some  of  the  older  of  those  gym- 
nasia have  endowments,  but  the  money  necessary  for  their  support  is  contributed  by  the 
state.  Appointments  to  the  schools  are  made  by  the  school-councilor;  he  appoints  the 
teachers,  or  nominates  the  leet  out  of  which  local  authorities  have  to  choose',  in  all  the 
secondary  schools.  Teachers  for  all  the  schools  have  to  pass  two  examinations.  There 
are  boards  of  examii  ers,  appointed  by  the  provincial  government,  winch  conduct  the 
examinations;  these  boards  also  examine  the  students  of  the  gymua>ia,  to  test  1h  ir 
fitness  for  the  university.  The  university  in  Prussia  is  a  teaching  (or  rather  a  lecturing), 
ns  well  as  an  examining  body,  and  grants  degrees  in  four  faculties — th.-.oloiry. 
prudence,  medicine,  and  philosophy.  There  arc  seven  universities  within  the  territory 
held  by  Prussia  before  the  war  of  1866;  in  two  of  these — Breslau  and  Bonn — there  H  a 
Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  a  Protestant  institute  of  theology.  The  university  a<:'airs  are 
administered  by  a  commissioner  appointed  by  the  crown;  all  their  regulations  arc  pre- 
scribed, and  all  the  appointments  in  them  made  by  the  state. 

State  Education  in  tlic  United  States. 

In  the  United  States,  the  education  of  the  people  is  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  central 
government ;  it  ranks  among  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  several  states,  and  it  is  chiefly  in 
the  northern  states — those  from  which,  before  the  late  war,  slavery  was  excluded — that 
malic  attempts  have  been  made  to  promote  it.  The  central  government  has,  how- 
over,  in  more  than  one  instance  endeavored  to  assist  education  in  the  states,  !:y  providing 
for  it  endowments.  In  the  states  which  contain  waste  lands,  it  puts  aside,  in  every 
newly-surveyed  township  of  six  miles  square,  one  sq.m,  for  the  support  of  schools 
within  the  township.  The  state  b -comes  trustee  of  this  land,  or  of  the  price  obtained  for 
it.  which  is  usually  called  the  township-fund,  and  pa vs  over  the  yearly  income  to  the 
township  when  it  has  been  settled.  The  central  government,  about  1836,  had  accumu- 
lated in  its  treasury  a  considerable  balance,  the  surplus  of  its  income  over  its  expendi- 
ture during  M-v.-nd  years:  this  it  apportioned  pro  rafii  among  the  states,  reserving  the 
right  to  reclaim  it.  This  right  has  not  been,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  exercised:  and  in 
most  of  the  Northern  slates,  the  income  of  the  "  United  State's  deposit-fund"  is  applied 
to  the  support  of  education.  Since  1864.  by  what  is  called  the  "agricultural  college 
act,"  the  central  government  has  made  a  liberal  offer  of  allotments  of  land  to  the  states 
upon  certain  conditions,  for  the  endowment  of  one  or  more  institutions  in  every  state,  .n 
which — whatever  the  other  instruction  may  be— special  attention  shall  be  given  to  those 
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brandies  i,f  learning  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Several  states  are  pre- 
paring to  avail  themselves  of  this  offer. 

Every  one  of  the  northern  state-  has  its  common  schools.  Before  the  war,  Kentucky, 
Mi-souri.  and  Louisiana  had  each  some  kind  of  school-system;  at  various  points  through- 
out the  south,  particular  towns  had  esial>li>hed  schools,  always  after  ihe  me  del  set  inlhe 
northern  states.  The  new  slate  of  Western  Virginia  has  passed  a  schorl  h<w  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  war.  lu  the  northern  states,  besides  the  endowments  above  de-scribed — 
both  of  which  are  possessed  by  most  of  the  states — every  slate  p"  ••hod-fund 

arising  from  various  sources — sale  of  lands,  taxation,  penalties,  and  foifciu;ies — which  is 
usually  vested  either  in  the  state  legislature  or  in  a  board  of  education.  In  one  or  two 
of  the  states,  the  income  of  this  fund  is  considerable,  but  in  general  it  is  small.  It  is 
usually,  but  not  in  all  the  states,  applied  solely  to  the  support  of  public  schools,  or  of  the 
normal  schools  which  help  to  provide  them  with  teachers.  Apart  from  the  influence 
exercised  by  means  of  this  fund,  the  state  usually  promotes  public  instruction  only  by  its 
legislation,  by  which  it  requires  or  enables  local  bodies  to  make  certain  provision  for  the 
education  •>f  children  within  their  jurisdiction.  Everywhere,  the  law  leaves  much,  and 
usually  the  practice  leaves  everything,  to  the  local  bodies;  and  these  come  short  of,  or 
exceed  the  legal  requirements  according  to  the  local  interest  in  education  and  ability  to 
pay  for  it.  It  is  through  the  interest  of  the  municipalities  in  education  that  very  ample 
provision  is  made  in  the  towns;  it  is  through  the  force  of  example,  and  in  deference  to 
educational  experience,  that  a  certain  uniformity  of  system  prevails.  There  is  a  c  lose. 
approach  to  uniformity  both  in  the  law  and  in  the  practice  of  the  several  states;  and  a 
description  of  the  system  of  one  state  will  be  approximately  true  of  that  of  other  states. 
The  Mass:ichusv-t:s  v^tcm  is  finest  to  be  selected  for  description,  as  being  the  oldest,  the 
most  celebrated,  that  which  on  our  side  cf  the  Atlantic  is  most  identified  with  the  c< •m- 
mon  si  to  ols,  and  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  most  successful.  Some  of  the  principal  varia- 
tions from  it  will  be  iiott  d. 

In  1G42 — 20  years  after  the  lauding  of  the  Mayftncer — the  Massachusetts  colonists 


householders  to  support  a*teacher  to  teach  their  children  to  read  and  write;  requiiing 
every  township  containing  100  householders  to  maintain  a  grammar  school  capable  of 
fitting  youths  for  the  university.  The  present  law  is  different,  if  not  less  liberally  con- 
ceived." The  change  was  made  by  numerous  steps,  and  was  probably  forced  on  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  community.  The  law.  as  it  now  stands  in  the  revised  statutes  of 
the  stale,  provides  that  in  every  township  the  inhabitants  shall  maintain  for  at  least  six 
months  in  the  year  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  for  all  the  children  of  the  township. 
The  teachers  are  to  be  of  competent  ability  and  of  good  morals,  and  they  are  to  teach 
orthoLT: -pliv,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  the  history  <  f 
the  r'niicd'S  ates,  and  good  behavior.  Other  subjects — algebra,  vocal  music,  drawing, 
phy.-.i-..!o  :y,  -Mid  bygieni — are  to  be  taught  or  not  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  committee. 
Every  township  may,  and  every  township  containing  500  householders  must,  abo  main- 
tain for  ten  months  in  the  year 'a  school  which  shall  give  instruction  in  general  liutory, 
bookkeepinir,  survey imr.  ueometrv,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  botany,  the  civil  polity 
of  31  a  and  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Latin  language.  And  in  every  town- 

ship containing  4.01M  inhabitants,  the  teacher  must  be  competent  to  instruct  in  the  Greek 
ami  French  languages,  in  astronomy,  geology,  rhetoric,  logic,  intellectual  ami  moral 
sciences,  ami  political  economy.  Moreover,  any  township  may  establish  schools  for 
children  over  ir>  \vars  of  asre,  determining  the  instruction  to  be  given,  and  appropriate 
moiK-v  for  their  support,  the  compulsory  part  of  the  law  is  supported  by  penalties,  but 
it  is  said  that  there  would  be  difficulty  in  enforcing  them;  at  any  rate,  they  arc  not  <  n- 
forc  -d.  It  is  a'so  provided  that  every  child  between  8  and  14  must  be  sent  to  school  for 
at  Hist  12  we<  ks  i>i  a  year:  the  penalty  for  breach  of  this  provision  is  £20,  but  the  idea 
of  enforcing  it  s<  cms  never  to  have  been  entertained;  its  existence  even  is  not  generally 
known.  The  law  does  not  permit  sch'ool  fees,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  America,  rate- 
bills.  There  seems  to  be 'no  fund  arising  from  waste  lands  in  Massachusetts;  and  the 
township  raises  the  necessary  funds  by  a  tax  upon  property — the  personal  property  of 
the  inhabitants  and  the  capitalized  value  of  their  real  property  situated  within  the  town- 
ship. The  amount  of  the  rate  is  by  the  law  left  wholly  undetermined:  it  is  determined 
by  .he  honM'hdders  at  their  annual  meeting.  The  state  eneleavors  to  influence  the  town- 
ships to  make  a  liberal  provision  by  means  of  the  school  fund,  a  share  of  which  i<  given 
to  every  township  which  has  maefe  its  returns  to  the  board  of  education,  and  has  spent 
not  le^s  than  at  the  rale  of  &H  per  head  for  all  the  children  of  the  township.  _  Thesehool- 
fund  contribution  is  \< TV  s infill — l«ss  than  25  cents  for  every  child;  but  it  is  said  to 
have  an  excellent  influence  upon  the  rural  townships.  No  doubt,  the  publication  of  the 
returns  made  to  the  board  of  education  tends  to  spur  on  the  backward  districts. 

The  management  and  control  of  all  the  public  schools  of  a  township  are  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  school-committee1,  consisting  of  any  number  divisible  by  three;  the  members 
of  this  committee  hold  office  for  three  years,  and  one-third  of  them  are  elected  annually 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  township.  The  committee  have  the  supervision  of  the 
schools;  and  it  is  among  their  duties  to  see  that  no  book  calculated  to  favor  the  tenets  of 
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anv  particular  sect  of  ChrfedatlS  shall  be  used  in  the  schools,  and  to  require  the  daily 
reading  <it'  some  portion  of  the  Bible  in  tin-  common  English  version.  Any  township  by 
ils  public  meeting,  or  :i  cily  by  i's  city  council,  may  require  the  committee  to  appoint  :i 
paid  superintendent  of  s'-hools:  \vlien  ihis  is  not  done,  the  members  of  the  committee 
rec"ive  a  small  allowance  for  the  time  during  which  they  are  engaged  uj)on  tlie  school- 
alTairs.  Hut,  moreover,  any  township  may.  at  a  meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  resolve 
to  divide  itself  into  districts  for  the  siip]>oi-t  of  its  seliools.  If  this  be  done,  the  town- 
ship nani-s  for  caeh  di>trici  a  "prudential  committee,"  consisting  either  of  one  or  of 
three  person-;,  resident  -within  the  district,  which  is  charged,  with  providing  and  keeping 
in  repair  the  school-house,  at  the  expense  of  the  district,  and,  if  the  township  so  deter- 
mines, with  the  duty  of  scl"cting  and  contracting  with  the  teachers.  The  district  deter- 
mines the  amount  to  be  raised  by  it  for  the  building  or  repair  or  furnishing  of  ils  school; 
this  is  collected  by  the  township  collector,  and  handed  over  to  the  district-committee. 
The  school-committee  retains  its  functions  of  management,  except  so  far  as  they  have 
been  made  over  to  the  districts;  and  hence,  there  is  a  double,  management  of  the  schools, 
which  is  found  to  be  attended  with  inconveniences.  The  division  into  districts,  too,  is 
said  to  have  led  to  an  unnecessary  multiplication  of  schools  in  country  places:  people 
scheme  to  have  the  township  so  divided  that  there  may  be  a  school  in  their  neighbor- 
hood— -there  are,  therefore,  more  schools  than  are  needed,  and  more  than  can  be  main- 
tained in  efficiency.  The  school-committee — in  cities,  the  school-superintendent — 
examines  the  teacher  before  his  appointment,  and  grants  him  a  certificate,  which  remains 
in  force  for  a  certain  time.  There  are  three  classes  of  certificate — one  valid  for  six 
months,  another  for  twelve,  a  third  for  two  ye.irs.  The  common  schools  of  a  township 
are  open  to  all  children  resident  therein  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age:  none  arc 
to  be  excluded  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  religious  opinions;  and  it  has  been  held  that 
a  child  unlawfully  excluded  may  recover  damages  therefor  in  an  action  of  tort. 

In  New  York,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  most  of  the  western  states,  large  municipal 
powers  are  possessed  by  the  county,  and  the  county  shares  with  the  township  the 
management  of  school-affairs.  New  York  has  a  state  superintendent,  whose  power  over 
the  schools  is  considerable.  In  that  stale,  it  is  the  school-commissioner  of  the  "as-ein- 
bly  district"  in  which  the  township  lies  who  divides  the  township  into  school-districts; 
and  it  is  the  district  which  determines  the  school-tax:  the  township  is  almost  completely 
ignored.  In  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  it  is  by  county  officials  that  teachers  are 
examined  and  certificated.  In  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  "rate-bills"  . 
— that  is,  school-fees— -are  allowed,  and  arc  usually  levied.  Several  states  besides  Massa- 
chusetts make  school-attendance  compulsory:  in  most  of  the  states,  there  appears  to  be 
some  provision  a'jr.iinst  "  truancy;"  but  it  appears  that  attempts  are  not  made  to  enforce 
the  law  except  occasionally,  in  the  case  of  homeless,  wandering  children,  who  are  liable, 
in  lieu  of  a  fine,  to  be  sent  to  reformatory  schools.  It  has  been  calculated  that  in  the 
city  of  New  York  (pop.  940,000)  there  are  about  100,000  children  who  do  not  go  to 
>;-ii  i  >\ — though  in  no  city  is  there  a  better  or  ampler  provision  of  common  schools. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  school-laws  work  badly  in  country  districts.  The  house- 
holders are  disposed  to  be  satisfied  with  any  kind  of  school,  provided  it,  be  cheap,  and 
within  easy  reach  of  them;  and  the  multiplication  of  schools  by  the  district-system,  m 
it  almost  unavoidable  that  an  insufficient  sum  should  be  spent  upon  each  school.  The 
teachers— a  vast  majority  of  whom  are  women — being  wretchedly  paid,  are  badly  quali- 
fied; they  are  constantly  changing;  scarcely  any  intend  to  make  teaching  their  occupa- 
tion for  life.  Few  of  them  have  been  trained  for  their  work — the  normal  schools  which 
exi-t  being  utterly  inadequate  to  supply  the  demand  for  teachers;  and  the  examinaiion 
by  a  rural  school -committee  affords  but  a  slender  guarantee  of  competency.  The  teacher 
is  usually  "  boarded  round"  among  the  farmers  of  the  district,  and  is  said  to  be  treated 
by  them  with  much  observance;  but  his  income— putting  a  money-value  upon  the  board 
—has  been  estimated  at  an  average  of  about  50s.  a  month,  and  that  on!v  duriiiij  (he  time 
that  the  school  is  open.  In  1864,  in  84  townships  of  Massachusetts— more  than  a  fourth 
of  all  the  townships  in  the  state— the  schools  were  kept  open  for  less  than  the  statutory 
period  of  six  mouths.  The  teaching  is  said  to  be  wonderfully  good,  considering  the 
si-nity  pay  given;  but  where  the  vacations  last  for  more  than  .-ix  months,  and  the 
teacher  is  changed  almost  every  term,  thorough  and  systematic  instruction  is  scarcclv 
possible.  It  is  in  the  towns  that  the  working  of  the  school-law  has  been  creditable  and 
successful.  Through  the  high  public  spirit  of  the  municipal  bodies,  and  the  «;-rcat 
importance  attached  to  education,  the  support  of  the  common  schools  is  in  general  most 
liberally  provided  for. 

In  the  towns,  there  is  usually  a  superintendent  of  schools,  by  whom,  under  and  in 
co-operation  with  the  general  and  district  school-committees,  the* schools  are  inspected, 
and  the  character  of  the  instruction  determined;  by  him  the  examination  of  the  teachers 
al.-o  is  conducted.  Of  the  schools,  there  are  four  classes— primary,  intermediate,  gram- 
mar, and  high-schools  or  academies.  Children  usually  enter  the  primary  school  about  5 
or  6;  the  grammar-school  between  8  and  9;  the  high-school  between  12  and  13  years  of 
age.  They  are  not.  promoted  from  one  class  of  school  to  another  without  undergoing  an 
examination;  the  intermediate  schools,  where  they  exist,  are  intended  for  those  who  are 
too  old  to  be  at  the  primary  school,  and  too  backward  to  enter  the  grammar-school.  To  be 
admitted  to  a  grammar-school,  a  child  must  be  able  to  read  at  first  sisht  easy  prose,  to  spell 
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common  words  of  not  more  than  three  syllables,  and  to  have  acquired  a  slight  Knowledge  of 
aritlnnetic.  For  admission  to  the  high-school,  the  usual  requirements  are  abUity  to  read  cor- 
rectly ami  fluently,  an  acquaintance  with  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  some  knowl- 
edge of  geography  and  grammar.  From  these  tests  may  be  inferred  tiie  average  proriciency 
expected  to  be  attained  by  children  leaving  the  primary  and  the  grammar-school  respec- 
tively. In  the  grammar-schools  of  Boston,  the  programme  of  studies  consists  of  spelling, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic  with  book-keeping,  geography,  English  aTammar,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Lnited  States,  natural  philosophy,  drawing,  and  Vocal  music-  this  is  nearly 
the  usual  programme;  but  in  Xew  York  and  one  or  two  other  states  a  little  more  is  at 
tempted.  Between  the  high-schools  or  academies  in  the  various  states,  there  are  con 
siderable  differences.  In  the  city  of  Xew  York,  for  example,  the  Free  academy  has 
pretensions  to  the  rank  of  a  univer.-ity.  and  grants  degrees  in  arts  and  science  (bachelor 
of  arts,  bachelor  of  science,  master  ol  arts)  to  students  who  have  completed  with  credit 
the  curriculum  of  five  years.  But,  in  general,  the  lugh-schools  are  schools  of  secondary 
in-iruction.  iniended  to  prepare  youths  for  the  university — instruction  being  given  in  the 
classical  language>,  mathematics,  the  sciences,  history,  and  the  English  language  and 
Hrgii.-h  li  <  ral  lire.  The  usual  curriculum  is  one  of  four  years;  and  the  students  are  not 
required  to  s!::dy  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  school.  At  Boston,  where  boys  are  ad- 
mis-iiii  •  io  ;he  Latin  high-school  at  10  years  of  age,  the  curriculum  lasts  for 'six  years. 
There  are  high-schools  tor  triri<  as  well  as  for  boys,  the  programme  of  instruction  'being 
in  iiotl).  At.  Boston,  the  curriculum  at  the  girls'  high-school  lasts  for  three 
years:  ami  pupils  at  admission  must  be  between  13  and  19  years  of  age.  Boston  p< 

-  \i-  Lati'i  high-school  and  its  girls'  high-school,  an  English  high-school,  said 
to  hi  admirably  planned  and  conducted.  The  instruction  in  it  closely  resembles  that 
given  in  ihe  real  schools  of  Germany,  including  French  and  German,  and  various  sciences, 
with  their  application:  being  intended  to  enable  boys  to  complete  a  sound  English  edu- 
cation, and  io  ptvnare  themselves  for  commercial  life.  Great  complaints  are  almost 
everywhere  made-  Boston  se-ms  to  be  exceptional  in  this  respect — of  the  irregularity  of 
the  attendance  at  ihc  primary  schools.  It  is  estimated  iliat  in  most  states  not  much 
more  than  halt'  of  the  children  pass  from  these  to  the  grammar  schools;  but  a  trifling 
proportion  of  the  grammar-school  pupils  enter  the  high  schools,  and  of  these,  only  a 
.small  fraction  j-jr.-i.-t  :o  the  end  of  the  curriculum.  All  high-schools  grant  certificates  of 
graduation  to  pupils  who  have  creditably  gone  through  the  course  of  study.  The  study 
of  the  cias--ic-  Joes  not,  even  in  the  most  pretentious  institutions  of  this  class,  seem  to  be 
carried  very  far.  m  ich  more  attention  being  given  to  mathematics  and  natural  science. 
In  Boston — in  many  respect*  the  most  favorable  example  that  could  be  taken — there 
W(  re,  in  1864  -V3.SI4  children  of  school-age — between  5  and  15;  of  these,  26,960  were  in 
school,  the  average  attendance  being  24,617.  The  number  enrolled  at  the  three  high- 
sch;:ols  was  only  725,  an,,  the  average  attendance  (191.  The  number  of  students  who 
complete  the  live  years  •urriculum  cf  the  New  York  Free  academy  seldom  exceeds  fifty. 
Among  the  wealthy,  there  is  said  to  be  a  growing  disinclination  to  make  use  of  the  com- 
mon-schools: their  children  are  usually  sent  to  private  academies.  The  only  serious 
opposition  to  the  non-religious  character  of  the  common  schools  comes  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy;  bu!  it  is  stated  that  there  is  a  growing  feeling  upon  this  subject  among 
some  of  the  other  religious  bodies.  In  many  of  the  New  York  schools,  in  which  the 
ity  of  the  children  are  Roman  Catholic,  clerical  influence,  insufficient  to  impress 
upon  lii-'  "diK.'.t-o'.i  ihe  religious  character  which  it  would  approve,  has  obtained,  with 
the  tacit  a-scnt  of  the  school-authorities,  the  disuse  of  the  daily  Bible  reading  which  tht: 
law  pre-crincs. 

The  primary  and  grammar  schools  are  most  frequently  mixed  schools — that  is.  they 
admit  boys  and  girls:  in  tiie  teaching,  however,  the  sexes  are  kept  apart.  The  teacher.-; 
in  primai  v  and  grammar  schools,  even  in  the  towns,  are  usually  women;  but  in  Bo-tou 
the  principal  of  a  grammar-school  is  always  of  the  other  sex.  The  schools  are  in  town;, 
always  f/radf.t — divided,  that  is.  into  classes  composed  of  those  who  are  at  the  same- 
stage;  each  grade  forms  a  separate  department  of  the  school,  and  is  taught  by  a  separate 
master.  Tiie  usual  number  of  pupils  allotted  to  a  teacher  is  in  the  pninary  school 
about  r,0;  in  ihe  grammar-schools  about  85.  This  system  of  grading  is  i.  ;;heap  system.  ' 
because  it  enables  a  teacher  to  take  charge  of  a  large  number  of  pupils;  bin  it  is  si'id  to 
had  to  a  want  of  thoroughness  in  the  instruction,  the  teaching  being  addressed  to  tiie 
class  ra'her  than  to  the  individual  members  of  it.  Want  of  thoroughness  seems,  hideed. 
the  best  iiing  sin  of  American  teaching,  which  aims  too  much  at  communicating  knowl- 
edge, not  sufficiently  ;;t  developing  capacities.  In  the  primary  and  grammar  schools, 
the  education  costs  from  25s.  to  30s.  per  head;  in  the  high-schools,  from  £6  to  £10  per 
head- 
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The  proportion  of  children  attending  school— i.  e.,  enrolled  in  <=chool-res?sfers— to  the 
whole  population  of  th"  countries  under-mentioned  may  be  approximately  stated  as  fol- 
lows; England,  1  in  7.7:  Scotland.  1  in  6.5:  Prussia."  1  in  6.27;  France.  1  in  9:  Hol- 
land. 1  in  8.11;  Belsrviim.  1  in  11:  northern  states  of  the  American  union.  1  in  4.3: 
Switzerland,  ]  in  7:  the  minor  rr-te-iant  s^tes  of  Germany.  1  in  6.7  These  figures, 
however,  must  not  be  taken  as  indica::vg  the  comparative  diffusion  of  education  in  the 
U.  K.  X.— 27 
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countries  named:  nor  are  they  to  be  relied  on  as  indicting,  with  anything  like  exact  new 
tin-  comparative  proportions  of  children  actually  attending  .--olioo];  for  the  proportion 
of  the  children  enrolled  which  on  th-  average  IS  in  actual  attendance,  varies  in  different 
countries.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  averages  conceal  !lie  condition  of  the 
wor-r  parts  of  a  country— in  Scoihmd.  for  in-tame,  where  the  sehool  alt.  i;danc<  varies 
from  fin  4  of  the  population  in  ihe  U-.t  districts  to  1  in  15,  1  iu  '20,  and  even  1  in  i.JO  in 
the  worM. 

S'-c  !h"  report-  of  the  a.-sislant-eoaimissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  stale  of 
popular  education    in  England,  vol.   iv.,  being  vol.  xxi.  part   iv.  sess.  18(il:  the   second 
repoit  oi'  the  Scotli-h  eduealional  coniini^-ioners,  18(57;  the  statistical  society's  quarterly 
journal   .'or  .March.  1S()7:   Horace    Munn   on  eduoaiion  in    European   countries;  Fi 
report   on  A  iiierican  ( I'.  S.  and  ( 'anadal  schools ;   Cousin    on  Gcsman   and  Dutcii  <  liuca- 
tii'ii;  .M.  Block's  abstract  of  public  documents   relating  to  education   in  France;  ////;- 
par  Pierre  Tempels  (Brussels,  1865);  Statfatiche  NachricJtten  ill*  r  das 
Schulicesen,  an  ollichl  return,  which  gJvcs  a  complete  survey  of  elementary 
education  in  Prussia  to  the  end  of  1864;  ('viD-y?*  International  &  Bienfaitana  de  // 
'fi  1S02;  and  Rappwt  ft  XKscuttion  sur  I'lnsiruc  atoire. 

[Since'the  preceding  account  was  written,  the  claims  of  national  education  have  been 
more  fully  recognized,  and,  with  less  opposition  than  might  have  been  expected.  \\  na- 
tional s\s'tem  has  been  established  in  England  and  Hem  hind.  The  elementary  education 
sic!  for  Kngland.  1870.  enacts  that  every  district  in  which  the  existing  schools  are  !• 
deiieient  shall  have  a  popularly  elected  .school-board,  to  manage  iis  rate  suppo:Ud 
schools,  levy  school  rates,  appoint  teachers,  etc.  Elementary  schools  are  to  be  sup- 
ported, and  the  expenses  of  school  boards  paid,  out  of  funds  called  schooM'umK 
local  rate  forms  the  nucleus  of  each  school-fund;  but  every  school  under  the  act  is  like- 
wise entitled  to  an  annual  grant  from  parliament  not  exceed!;, ;.>.  \\<c  income  of  the  s< 
from  other  sources,  and  varying  in  amount  according  to  the  irur.du-:1  of  pupils  and  their 
pronecney  as  tested  by  different  standards  of  examination.  Sch<  o!s  arc  to  be  open  a;  all 
times  to  government  iaspection.  Religious  instruction,  if  given  at  all — and  this  is  left 
to  each  board  to  decide — is  to  be  given  at  fixed  times  other  than  the  ordinary  school- 
hours,  when  no  child  is  compelled  to  attend.  It.  is  further  left  to  the  di>cretion  of 
School-boards  to  make  education  compulsory — The  Scotch  education  net,  1872.  differs 
ially  from  the  English  act  on  three  points  orly:  first,  by  providing  that  -.<  echool- 
hoard,  under  ihe  Scotch  education  department,  is  to  be  elected  in  irrri/  parish  and  burgh: 
secondly,  by  making  it  illegal  for  parents  to  omit,  educating  their  children  bet  \vcen  5 
and  lij  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  and  thirdly,  by  e<  mpn  hending  highc  r-class 
is.  Otherwise  the  acts  are  much  alike.  Every  school  is  to  he  open  to  chikhen  of 
all  denominations,  and  religious  instruction  is  only  to  be  given  bcfo.-i-  or  al'Mr  ordinary 
school-hours.  Provided  they  conform  to  the  ''conscience  clause."  .-chocl-bor.rds  may 
make  any  provision  they  please  for  religious  instruction.  School-boards  are  enjoined 
to  relieve  the  teachers  of  higher-class  schools,  so  far  as  may  be.  from  elementary  work.] 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  (ante).     See  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

NATIONAL  GUARD,  an  organization  for  local  det\  nse,  differing  from  the  British 
militia  and  volunteers,  in  being  at  the  disposal  of  the  municipalities,  not.  of  the  crown. 
Italy,  Greece,  and  other  nations  have  maintained  this  civic  force;  but  the  coun'ry 
whence  it  derives  historic  fame  is  France.  The  French  national  guard  was  instituted 
in  Paris  in  1789,  when  the  government  had  an  army  of  80,000  at  the  gates.  The  munic- 
ipality armed  48,000  men.  and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  chief  lowns  of 
France.  These  corps  obtained  the  name  of  national  guard  and  assumed  the  famous 
tricolwr  as  their  ensign.  In  1793,  80,000  of  the  Paris  national  guards  attacked  the 
Tuileries,  and  were  repulsed  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte.with  G.OOO  regular  troops.  In  1830 
tip  v  were  reorganized  under  the  command  of  Lafayette,  their  original  chief;  and  between 
1848  and  1851  a  law  was  passed  by  which  all  males  above  20  not  otherwise  employed 
under  government  were  included  in  the  national  guard.  After  tliecotipcTefatin  O:  ecuiher, 
18ol,  they  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  an  armed  police.  In  the  war  of  1^70-71 
they  showed  some  signs  of  vitality  in  sympathy  with  the  commuuo.  but  cff.ec.led  noUiing 
for  Franc.0.  After  the  fall  of  the  commune  they  were  disbanded. 

f  >NAL  GUARD  (anfr).  a  body  of  militia  composed  prim  ipally  of  the  bourgeoisie, 

first  formed  by  the  committee  of  safety  in  1789.  anrl  mustering  at  one  time  300,000  men 
under  the  command  of  Lafayette.  Napoleon  dissolved  them  in  1795, 'and  reorganized 
them  in  1814.  They  were  again  dissolved  in  1827.  by  Charles  X.,  were  reorganized  in 
1830.  deserted  Louis  Philippe  in  1848,  were  reorganized  in  1852.  and  took  part  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  \\.irand  the  insurrection  of  the  commune. — The  same  term  is  applied 
to  the  state  militia  of  New  York  and  Ne\v  Jersey. 

1  L  HYMN'S  are  popular  airs  which  are  peculiar  to  and  characteristic  C'2?.~ 
particular  naiion.  U  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  composers  of  national  hymns  a~3  "c'acic 
Known.  The  Germans  call  their  national  music  r»'/,:'n  ;//»*/&.  a  designation  \7liicli  ic 
very  appropriate,  as  a  people  collectively  may  not  improperly  be  considered  as  tnc  ac/rji?! 
com  poser  of  its  national  tunes.  A  short  melody  extemporized  by  some  one  in  a  moms:!!; 
of  patriotic  emotion,  is  often  taken  up  by  others  and'  traditionally  preserved.  In  tlio 
course  of  limn  it  generally  undergoes  modifications,  until  it  has  attained  those  conditions 
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win/a  insure  it  a  general  acceptance.  This  fully  explains  what  W.  Grimm  means  in  his 
laconic1  saying.  "A  national  song  composes  itself  "  (Ein  Vulkx'i,  <>  <!/'-//  f.  l  .-./'<•/>  selbst),  for 
t'ne  attempts  of  celebrated  musicians  to  invest  a  tune  with  universal  and  permanent 
popularity  have  been  successful  in  a  few  instances  only.  Among  the  most  popular 
European  national  hymns,  is  G»<l  sai;-  the  King,  but  the  authorship  of  the  tune  has  not 
hitherto  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  In  Prussia  it  is  called  He'd  Di,-  tut  S^t/i-r  Kruuz, 
a.  HI  in  the  United  St  >t  •<  the  melody  is  rung  with  the  words  "  My'i'mintr}/  'tis  of  the  e,"  etc. 
Although  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  having  been  in  existence  before  the 
n-i  '.i  of  George  II..  there  are  several  tunes  known  of  an  earlier  date  in  some  degree 
res;  mb!  ing  it.  Dr.  Hull's  tune,  discovered  in  an  old  manuscript  dated  1619,  certainly 
•i  remarkable  n  semblance  to  the  present  God  sure  the  Queen,  but  with  none  of  t.icse 
melodies  have  the  words  God  sace  the  King,  or  similar  words,  been  found.  The  Aus- 
trian national  hymn,  Gott  irhatte  [Franz]  den  Kaiser,  is  a  composition  by  Joseph  Haydn. 
Having  during  his  visit  to  England  witnessed  the  effect  of  God  mine  the  King,  on  public 
occasions,  Haydn  resolved  after  his  return  to  Vienna,  to  present  his  country  with  a  sim- 
ilar composition.  Baro-i  Swicten  and  count  Saurau  procured  the  poetry  for  him,  and 
tin'  hymn  was  sung  for  the  tirst  time  on  the  birthday  of  the  emperor  Franz,  Feb.  12, 
1797.  "  The  poetry  was  written  by  L.  Leopold  Haschka".  The  Russian  hymn  dates  from 
tli1.1  year  18oO,  when  the  emperor  Nicholas  ordered  it  to  be  performed  in  concerts  and 
repres,  n!  atioiis  on  the  stage.  Its  composer  was  Alexis.  Lwoff,  and  the  air  app-.-ars  to  have 
been  s.iiv-re-'cd  by  the  ^ii-i'ian  Mni-iner's  Jli/mit,  which  is  also  a  favorite  melody  of  the 
gondoliers  in  Venice.  The  poetry  of  the  patriotic  song  of  the  Danes,  Kong  Christum 
?M  ,  •/•'•',  was  written  by  Ewald,  and  the  music  is  by  a  German  composer, 

Johann  Hartmaun.  The  French  national  hymn,  the  Mai-seillnit'C,  dates  from  the  year 
17;).'.  It  was  composed  by  Rouge!  de  1'lsle  during  the  French  revolution.  The  national 
hymn  of  the  Germans,  Die  Wacht  am  Jt/fin,  came  into  great  popularity  during  the 
Franco-German  war  of  1870.  Was  i*f  des  Deutscheit  Vatertand  was  written  by  Ernst 
Morit/  Anult.  a  German  patriot,  during  the  wars  of  Napoleon  I.  There  have  been 
many  attempts  to  manufacture  national  songs  in  the  United  States,  but  the  great  national 
hymn  of  America  will  probablv  be  a  spontaneous  production.  The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
?/•  /•  \vas  written  by  F.  S.  Key,  in  1814.  and  the  words  were  adapted  by  F.  Durang  to  an 
o!d  French  air,  long  known  in  England  as  Anacivon  in  Heat-en,  and  in  America  as  Adams 
nod  U'trrfy.  It  grew  in  favor  in  the  loyal  states  during  the  rebellion,  and  was  played 
c:«.i,  inually  by  ail  military  and  orchestra]  bands.  But  as  a  patriotic  song  for  the  people 
at  Lirge  it  is  almost  useless,  as  the  range  of  the  air,  an  octave  and  a  half,  places  it  out  of 
th;j  compass  of  ordinary  voices.  Yankee  Doodle  has  the  claim  of  long  association,  and 
will  probably  always  retain  a  certain  degree  of  favor.  Its  words  are  mere  childish  bur- 
lesque, and  it  is  reported  to  have  been  a  popular  tune  in  England  during  the  common- 
wealth Some  state  that  its  doggerel  words  originated  at  that  time.  Oliver  Cromwell 
b  'ir.u-  designated  as  Xankee  Doodle.  Others  state  that  it  was  the  tune  originally  set  to 
i  1  English  song  LJ/'/JI  locket  l»*t  her  Pocket,  and  that  the  present  words  were  written 
by  a  British  sergeant  in  Boston  in  1775.  Hail  .Columbia  was  written  by  Joseph  Hopkin- 
son  in  1798,  anil  was  set  to  the  music  of  the  President's  march,  which  was  composed  by 
on^  Phylas  or  Fayles,  a  German  leader  of  orchestra  in  New  York.  Columbia  the  Gem  of 
the  Ocean,  and  Harrison  Millard's  Vita  V  America  have  also  attained  considerable  popu- 
larity. 

NATIONAL  PARKS,  a  term  applied  to  certain  territory  in  the  United  States,  set 
aside  by  act  of  congress  and  specifically  exempted  from  sale,  being  reserved,  by  reason 
of  picturesque  character  and  general  natural  features,  as  common  to  the  entire  people; 
except  for  settlement  or  private  use.  Up  to  the  present  time  (1881)  two  tracts  of  land 
have  thus  been  appropriated—  the  Yosemite  valley  and  the  Yellowstone  region;  the 
former  of  which  was  made  a  national  park  by  act  of  congress  passed  June  30.  1864,  and 
ordered  to  include  the  Mariposa  Big  Tree  grove:  the  Yellowstone  park  was  set  aside  by 
ac.t  approved  Mar.  1,  1872.  —  The  wonders  of  the  Yellowstone  region  were  first  made 
known  to  the  world  through  the  report  of  a  government  reconnoisance,  or  exploration  of 
the  Yellowstone  river  and  the  surrounding  country,  made  by  officers  of  the  U.  S.  corps 
of  engineers,  under  the  orders  of  lieut.gen.  Sheridan,  in  1871.  This  region,  long 
known  as  the  "  Great  Divide,"  is  comprised  in  the  territories  of  Montana  and  Wyoming, 
er  of  North  America  The  area  covered  by  the  reservation 


z  l  lie  geographical  center  of 
measures  3.578  sq.  miles.  Generally  speaking,  it  lies  between  100°  and  110°  w.  long. 
and  in  44°  or  4-V  11.  hit.,  the  general"  elevation  being  about  6,000  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  though  mountain  ranges  on  every  side  rise  to  a  height  of  10.000  to  12,000  feet. 
Four  routes  lead  to  the  Yellowstone  national  park  :  1.  From  Corinne,  on  the  Central 
Pacific  railroad,  to  fort  Ellis,  thence  30  m.  to  the  Yellowstone  river;  2,  by  way  of  the 
upju  Y  jli-;ouri:  3,  from  the  Canada*  and  the  great  lakes  to  Duluth,  and  thence  by  the 
No:  -hern  Pacific  railroad;  and,  4,  from  Walla-  Walla,  on  the  west.  The  most  convenient 
and  practicable  route  has  hitherto  been  that  from  Corinne  to  Virginia  City,  Montana; 
thence  to  fort  Ellis,  crossing  the  Madison  river,  one  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Missouri; 
and  to  the  Gailalin  valley,  which  is  about  40  m.  in  length  and  10  to  15  broad,  the  finest 
agricultural  land  in  Montana:  at  the  upper  end  of  which  is  Bozeman,  and  3  m. 
beyond,  fort  Ellis.  From  this  point  the  trail  leads  to  a  Crow  agency,  about  30  m.  di»- 
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tant;  and  tlioncc  by  a  course  nearly  duo  s.,  following  that  of  the  Yellowstone  river,  to 
tin-  great  falls  of  the  Yellowstone.'  The  whole  of  this  route,  filter  reaching  the  river, 
offers  some  of  ilic  most  impressive  and  suliliine  scenery  in  the  world.  Picturesque 
masses  of  rock,  tall  columns  of  basalt,  and  a  landscape  generally  volcanic  in  character, 
present  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  trail;  chief  among  which  is  the  "  Devil's  Slide, 
im  extraordinary  vertical  rock  formation,  project  ing  a  thousand  feet  into  tlie  air.  Pro- 
ceeding up  the  valley,  Gardner's  river,  or  Warm  Stream  creek,  is  met,  as  it  enters  the 
valley  and  joins  the  Yellowstone  1.1  in.  from  the  middle  canon.  Here  begins  the  hot 
spiv.i'irs  dist'rict.  with  the  largest  spring  in  the  country,  consisting  of  a  basin  40  ft.  long 
by  ~T>  wide,  Ihrough  three  openings,  in  which  great  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  gas  ai-; 
discharged.  In  this  spring,  which  oll'ers  water  of  dill'erent  degrees  of  temperature,  iu 
smaller  basins  and  ternices,  are  found  tiie  most  .fantastic  deposits  of  stalactites  and  stalag- 
mites; while  the  basins  are  gracefully  curved  and  scalloped,  and  vary  in  color  from  a 
rich  yellow  to  a  vivid  red,  offering  a  most  brilliant  and  beautiful  eifect,.  Leaving  ihrs 
point,  the  "low  divide  "  is  crossed  between  the  valley  of  Gardner's  river  and  that  of 
the  Yellowstone,  and  the  precipitous  entrance  to  the  great  canon  is  reached,  so  gloomy 
and  forbidding  in  aspect  that  it  is  named  the  "  Devil's  Den."  Through  this  narrow 
trorge  the  river  rushes  wi;h  great  v^ocity,  until  it  shoots  over  the  abrupt  descent  of  a 
fall  of  about  150ft..  and,  after  a  series  of  rapids  and  cascades,  finally  leaves  the  great 
cafioii  with  a  single  leap  of  B50  ft.,  r.fter  which  its  course  lies  over  a  rolling  prairie  for 
several  miles.  The  great  canon  has  never  been  explored,  but  the  height  of  its  sides  is: 
known  to  be  more  than  2,000  feet.  A  new  hot  spring  region  is  now  reached,  remarkable 
for  its  "mud  geysers."  and  particularly  for  a  mud  volcano,  having  a  crater  25  ft.  in 
width  and  30ft.  in  depth,  and  in  a  constant  state  of  ebullition.  One  of  the  geysers 
having  a  basin  tiO  ft.  in  diameter,  spouts  at  regular  intervals  of  six  hours.  Eight  m. 
from  these  geysers  is  Yellowstone  lake,  more  than  7,000  ft,  above  the  sea-level,  30  in  in 
length,  15  m. 'broad,  and  from  H  to  50  fathoms  deep,  with  a  shore  line  measuring  more 
than  300  miles.  Almost  in  contact  with  this  remarkable  body  of  water  is  a  chain  of  hot 
springs;  fish  abound  in  the  lake,  game  of  fill  kinds  is  found  in  the  surrounding  forests, 
and  there  are  facilities  for  boating,  and  rude  accommodations  for  the  tourist.  Striking 
westward,  the  traveler  now  journeys  toward  the  head-waters  of  the  Madison  river.  The 
country,  though  impressed  with  volcanic  characteristics,  is  here  diversitied  by  dense  tracts 
of  forest;  and  about  10  m.  from  the  Yellowstone  a  new  system  of  hot  springs  is  reached,  the 
whole  district  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  vast  limekiln  in  active  combustion.  Shorily 
after  reaching  the  crest  of  the  divide  between  the  Yellowstone  and  the  Madison,  a  valley 
is  entered  in  which  the  springs  are  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur.  In  what  is 
known  as  the  Firehole  valley — that  of  the  Fircholc  river,  the  main  eastern  fork  of  the 
Madison — are  large  numbers  of  beautiful  springs.  But  the  object  of  greatest  interest  to 
the  tourist  is  the  great  geyser  basin,  which  is  entered  from  the  north,  following  the 
course  of  the  Madison  river.  The  geysers  are  all  named,  the  first  seen  being  two  which 
an;  very  active,  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  river,  find  known  as  the  "Sentinels.'' 
Next  is  the  "  Well "  geyser,  which  has  a  crater  formed  like  a  well,  and  which  spouts  to  a 
height  of  80  or  90  feet.  An  extraordinary  formation,  8  ft.  high  and  90  in  circumference, 
is  called  the  "Grotto;"  it  is  hollowed  into  arches,  and  plays  to  the  height  of  60ft.  several 
times  in  every  24  hours.  The- "  Giant  "  geyser  is  considered  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble in  the  group.  It  has  a  crater  5  ft,  in  diameter,  and  its  highest  point  is  15  ft.  above 
the  mound  on  which  it  stands.  It  throws  a  column  of  water  the  size  of  the  opening,  to 
the  measured  height  of  130  ft.  continuing  each  active  period  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
From  this  system  of  geysers,  a  journey  of  about  12  m.  reaches  "  Castle  "  geyser,  which 
is  situated  on  a  platform  of  deposit,' measuring  100  ft.  in  length  and  70  in  breadth. 
From  the  center  of  this  platform  rises  a  chimney  12  ft.  high,  120  ft.  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  60  ft,  at,  the  top,  with  a  thiee-foot  aperture.  This  monster  gevscr,  when  in 
operation,  sends  a  column  of  water  to  a  height  of  250  ft.,  the  movement  being  not  con- 
tinuous, but  pulsating,  at  the  rate  of  about  70  throbs  to  the  minute,  the  time  of  aclivity 
being  about  an  hour.  At  the  head  of  the  valley  stands  the  geyser  known  as  '/Old  Faith- 
ful/ so  called  because  it  plays  with  great  regularity  every  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
throwing  a  stream  100  to  150  ft.  in  height.  From  the  mound  of  this  geyser  can  be  seen 
the  best  presentment  of  the  basin.  The  entire  valley  is  drained  of  its  hot  water  by  the 
Firehole  river,  which  takes  it  into  the  Madison.  The  eeyscrs  visible  from  this  point 
are  severally  named  the  "Bee-hive."  the  "Giantess,"'  "'Grand,"  "  Young  Faithful." 
"Fan."  "Riverside,"  "Saw-mill,"  "Turban,"  etc.  The  Firehole  river  is  'itself  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  region.  Its  b?d  and  batiks,  entirely  composed  of 
hot  spring  deposit,  are  honeycombed  and  scooped  out  by  geyser  springs  and  pools,  vary- 
ing between  minute  vents  not  bigger  than  a  quill  and  great 'tanks  of  boiling  water.  The 
coarse  of  the  river  is  very  straight,  and  resembles  that  of  a  canal  through  a  country  of 
limekilns  covered  with  slag-heaps  and  refuse  of  old  smelt insr-works.  'The  borders  of 
this  stream,  and  of  its  continent.  Iron  Sprimr  creek,  are  dotted  in  all  directions  with  mud 
ponds,  warm  poo'..;,  boiling  springs,  and  the  remains  of  ancient  geysers.  The  Yellow- 
stone region  has  been  only  visited  by  tourists,  and  the  therapeutic  qualities  of  its  springs 
have  not  been  analy/cd.  The  writer  of  the  government  report  said  of  the  country 'in 
question:  "No  other  locality,  I  think,  can  be  found  which  combines  so  rnanv  attrac- 
tions, both  of  climate  and  scenery."  The  act  of  congress  by  which  the  Yellowstone 
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country  was  reserved  as  a  national  park,  stated  that  it  was  •"'  reserved  and  withdrawn  from 
settlement,  occupancy,  or  sale,  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  dedicated  and 
set  apart  as  a  public  park  or  pleasuring  ground,  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the 
people,"  while  by  the  same  act  it  was  placed  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  secretary 
of  tlie  interior.  The  park  is  05  in.  n.  and  s.  by  55  m.  e.  and  west.  During  the  summer 
months  the  atmosphere  is  pure  and  invigorating,  with  an  entire  absence  of  storms.  The 
number  of  springs  is  from  5.000  to  10,000,  and  there  are  at  least  50  geysers.  The  tem- 
Iperature  of  the  springs  ranges  between  160°  and  200°. 

The  Yosemite  valley  was  granted  by  congress  to  the  state  of  California,  conditionally 
on  the  district  being  forever  set  aside  as  a  place  of  public  resort  and  recreation.  It  is  in 
Maripusa  co.,  California,  about  155  in.  from  San  Francisco,  nearly  in  the  center  of  the 
state.  It  is  nearly  level,  and  is  G  in.  long,  and  varying  between  one  half  a  mile  and  a 
mile  in  width;  and  its  perpendicular  depth  below  the  surrounding  level  is  about  one 
mile,  although  it  is  elevated  above  the  sea  level  almost  4.000  feet.  Its  walls  are  nearly 
vertical,  and  through  it  winds  the  Merced  river,  its  general  direction  being  n.e.  bye., 
and  s.  w.  by  w.,  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  general  direction  of  the  mountain  ranges. 
The  valley  is  accessible  by  stage  and  saddle-horse  from  points  on  the  Central  Pacific 
railroad,  about  90  m.  distant,  but  only  in  summer:  in  winter  it  can  only  be  reached  on 
snow  shoes.  There  are  hotels  for  the  accommodation  of  tourists,  and  these  are  comfort- 
able and  well  supplied.  Numerous  objects  of  interest  occur  in  proceeding  up  the  valley, 
the  lirst  being  the  Bridal  Veil  fall,  which  is  formed  bjr  the  precipitous  leap  of  a  creek  of 
the  same  name  over  a  descent  of  680  ft.,  to  a  slope  below,  from  which  point  a  series 
of  cascades  extend  to  the  valley,  the  entire  fall  being  more  than  900  feet.  Cathedral 
rock,  a  massive  granite  formation,  2,660  ft.  in  height,  is  met  a  little  above  the  fall;  and 
a  short  distance  beyond  this,  the  "Spires,"  single  columns  of  granite,  500  ft.  in  height, 
stand  out  from  the  main  walls  of  the  valley.  Sentinel  rock  is  3,043  ft.  high,  its  termina- 
tion being  a  slender  obelisk  1000  ft.  in  height.  Sentinel  dome  and  the  Virgin's  Tears 
fall  are  the  next  important  features;  the  latter  being  a  cataract  falling  more  than  1000 
feet.  El  Capitan  and  the  Three  Brothers  are  monster  masses  of  rock;  and,  above  the 
latter,  is  the  great  Yo>emite  fall,  which  has  first  a  vertical  descent  of  1500  ft.,  then  a 
series  of  cascades  falling  626  ft.,  and  a  final  plunge  of  400  ft. — the  whole  appearing  to 
tiie  observer  to  be  a  continuous  fall,  whose  effect  is  grand  and  imposing  in  the  extreme. 
During  Aug.  and  Sept.  the  Yosemite  and  Bridal  Veil  falls  nearly  disappear,  the 
best  time  for  seeing  them  being  in  May,  June,  or  July,  before  the  creeks  which  form 
them  are  dried  up.  Other  smaller  falls  and  innumerable  eccentricities  of  the  rocky 
walls  of  the  valley  occur  at 'different  points;  while  the  general  effect  is  a  combination  of 
Ihe  sublime  and  beautiful  in  nature,  not  known  to  exist  elsewhere  to  a  similar  extent. 

About  16  in.  s.  of  the  Yosemite  valley  are  the  Mariposa  groves  of  "big  trees,''  one  of 
a  number  of  groups  or  collections  of  the  seqiioia  gigantea,  only  found  in  California;  and 
the  sequoia  K(///;H,-  rin /is,  or  red  wood.  Three  of  these  groves  are  in  Mariposa  co., 
and  include  134  trees  more  than  15  ft.  in  diameter,  and  300  of  smaller  size.  In  all  the 
croups  there  are  trees  from  275  to  375  ft.  in  height,  and  25  to  35  ft.  in  diameter,  well 
proportioned;  the  asre  of  some  that  have  been  cut  down  have  been  estimated,  by  the 
usual  methods,  at  from  2.000  to  2,500  years.  The  Yosemite  valley  was  unknown  to 
white  men  until  1851,  and  was  first  visited  by  tourists  four  years  later. 

NATIVE,  a  term  mostly  applied  to  metals,  and  employed  to  designate  substances,  as 
minerals,  which  are  most  of  them  more  abundantly  obtained  from  other  minerals 
by  chemical  processes.  Thus  silver  found  pure,  or  nearly  so,  is  callul  imH-ce  Kilter, 
whilst  most  of  the  siver  in  use  is  procured  from  ores  in  which  it  exists  variously  com- 
bined. 

NA  TROLITE.  soda  meeotype,  feather  zeolite,  spreustein,  rndiolite,  Berpmannite, 
a  hvdrous  silicate  of  the  xeoliteVection,  containing  silica,  soda,  and  alumina,  with  about 
nine  per  cent  of  water,  and  usually  oxide  of  iron,  crystallizes  in  the  Irimdnc  system; 
crv<tals  usually  slender  and  interlacing,  divergent,  or  stellate;  also  fibrous  and  massive. 
.  Hardness  5  to' 5.5;  sp.  gravity  2.17  to' 2.24.  Luster  vitreous,  sometimes  pearly:  color 
white  "TavMi  and  vellowish:  transparent,  translucent.  The  following  is  an  analysis 
of  crystals'  from  Au'verirne:  silica  47.76;  alumina  25.88:  soda  16.21;  water  9.31 
follow  inn-  were  the  constituents  of  iron  natrolite:  silica  46.54;  alumina  19.84;  peroxide 
of  iron  7.49;  soda  14.04:  water  9.37;  iron  2.40;  manganese  0.55.  In  North  America 
natrolite  occurs  in  Nova  Scotia  in  trap  rock;  at  Cheshire,  Conn;  at  Copper  falls,  lake 
Superior,  in  crystals  associated  with  native  copper.  Natrolite  is  also  found  at  Bergen 
hih.  N.  .1. 

NA  TRCiT,  or  TRONA,  an  impure  sesquicarbonate  of  soda  (2NaO  HO,3COa  -f  3Aq), 
which  always  contains  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium.    It  is  obtained  iroin  th 
margins  of  lakes  in  Egypt,  Siberia.  Thibet,  etc.,  and  from  the  borders  of  the  .Black  ai 
Caspian  seas. 

NATRON  LAKES,     Natron  was   one    of  the   substances   employed   by  the   ancient 
Egvptians  in  embalming  mummies.     They  called  it  hesmen,  and.  fogether  with  the  lake 
from  whence  it  was  derived,  it  is  mentioned  in  texts  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  on»l 
I?  c.     These  lakes,  eisrht  in  number,  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Zakeek,  a  village  west 
Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile.     They  are  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  natron  is 
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obtained  liv  evaporation.  The  locality  is  also  renowned  for  four  monasteries,  Deyr 
Suri;m;i.  Si'.  .Maiarius,  Amba  Bislioi.  I)Vyr  Baramoos,  from  whose  libraries  of  Arabic, 
Coptic,  and  Svnac  MSS.  the  national  collcclions  have  been  enriched.  In  the  time  of 
St.  Pacbomiua  ."i.OOO  anchorets  dwelt  here;  they  at  present  number  abou 

Lcp-ius,   T«;U.  7'iif.  vii.  c.  IT.  1.  17:   Wilkinson.    Moil.    h';/i/i>(.   i.  iJ'v2;  Brugsch.    \\nn- 
imcn  _X<i(i'i>it  KiiixfiTii  (12mo.  I'erl.  1855). 


NATTERJACK.     See  TOAD. 

NATTJNA  ISLANDS,  TIIK.  lie  to  (lie  n.\v.  of  Borneo,  between  ,2°  28'  and  4°  06'  n.  lat., 
and  KIT  .">7'  and  ION  !.">  e.  longitude.  They  arc  densely  wooded  and  mountainous,  Kanay, 
on  great  Natim.i,  rising  to  a  height  of  8,600  feet.  The  largest  of  the  islands  is  about  GOO 
sq.'  miles.  Pop.  of  the  whole  about  KM),  who  grow  nee,  mai/.e,  sago,  cocoanuls, 
etc..  and  exchange  the  produce  of  their  fishings,  their  sago  and  cocoa-nut  oil,  for  rice, 
iron,  and  cottons.  at  the  European  settlements  on  the  strait  of  Malacca. 

NATURAL,  in  iniisi  •.  a  uo'e  belonging  to  the  diatonic  scale  of  0,  and  neither  elevated 
bv  a  slu;  p  n  >r  depre.  sed  by  a  (bit.  When  a  no!"  has  been  so  elevated  or  depressed,  the 
Datura)  sig.i  ^  prefixed  to  it  0:1  ils  recurrence  restores  it  to  its  place  on  the  scale.  Wheu 
music  is  written  on  a  key  v,  ith  a  signature  of  sharps  or  Hats,  it  is  the  office  of  the 
natural  sig:i  to  counicract  the  signature  as  regards  the  note  to  wliich  it  is  prefixed. 

NATURAL  BRIDGE,  one  of  the  chief  natural  curiosities  in  the  United  Stales,  rank- 
ing in  inteivt  next,  perhaps,  to  Niagara  falls  and  the  Mammoth  cave.  It  is  situated 
in  Rockhridgc  co.,  Va.,  115  in.  w.  of  Riciimorid,  and  160  in.  s.w.  of  Washington.  The 
bridge  spans  a  deep  chasm,  through  which  a  small  stream  Hows,  and  is  formed  by  an 
immense  limeUone  stratum  fashioned  into  an  arch  215  ft.  high.  Its  length  is  (j:j 
ft.  and  tlr;  thickness  of  the  crown  of  the  arch  is  about  40  feet.  The  average  width 
of  the  arch  is  so  feet.  A  public  road  passes  across  it  from  which  there  is  a  beautiful 
view,  not  only  of  the  long  chasm  where  great  forest  trees  tower  up  from  below 
but  also  of  th;'  Blue  Ridge  mountains.  —  In  Walker  co..  Alabama,  and  in  Califor- 
nia also  there  an;  other  natural  bridges,  but  none  that  rival  this  one.  The  one  ill 
Alabama  is  ab-rit  70ft.  high  and  spans  120  ft.;  and  the  largest  of  those  in  California 
is  across  a  small  creek  emptying  into  the  Hay  fork  of  Trinity  river;  is  3,000  ft. 
wide  raid  has  an  arch  20  ft.  high  by  HO  ft.  across.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these 
bridge*  arc  th  •  remnants  of  great  caverns. 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  in  the  widest  sense,  includes  all  natural  science,  and  has  the 
whole  of  civaMon  for  its  subject.  In  this  sense  the  term  was  employed  by  the  philoso- 
phers of  antiqiiiiy.  But  it  is  now  limited  to  those  branches  of  science  which  relate  to 
Hie  crust  of  the  earth  and  ils  productions.  Of  these,  geology  and  mineralogy  have  for 
th<jir  subject  inorganic  portions  of  creation;  botany  and  zoology,  the  various  branches 
of  which  are  often  pursued  as  separate  sciences,  with  physiology,  have  for  their  subject 
organized  creatures.  Natural  history  takes  cognizance  of  the  productions  of  nature, 
and  of  their  relation-*  to  each  other,  with  all  ihe  changes  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  all 
the  phenomena  of  life,  both  animal  and  vegetable.  It  derives  assistance  from  other 
sciences,  particularly  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy;  and  some  of  the  branches  of 
die  nistry  may  also  be  regarded  as  branches  of  natural  history.  "When  man  himself  is 
considered  as  a  subject  of  scientific  study,  psychology  must  be  added  to  the  branches  of 
natural  history,  but  in  the  term  as  comniouly  employed  this  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
included. 

In  every  department  of  natural  history,  classification  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  scarcely  lens  important  is  a  scientific  nomenclature  suited  to  the  classification.  The. 
subjects  of  study  are  so  incalculably  numerous  that  an  arrangement  of  them  in  well- 
defined  groups  is  necessary  to  any  considerable  attainment  In  the  knowledge  of  them; 
and  ii  is  only  by  systems  of  classification  which  arrange  smaller  groups  in  larger,  and 
these  in  hirger  and  }:irg;>r  again,  that  natural  history  has  been  brought  to  its  present 
slate.  Tlr-  very  division  of  natural  history  into  different  sciences  is  a  result  of  such  a 
classification,  and  implies  a  recognition  of  the  largest  and  highest  srroups.  It  is  not 
always  in  the  establishment  of  the<e  groups  that  the  greatest  difficulty  is  experienced.  I 
The  primary  distinction  of  all  the  subjects  of  natural  history  into  organized  and  unor- 
g;i:iix.e.l,  or  into  those  having  life  and'  those  not  having  life,  presents  H>eif  very  readily 
to  every  mind.  And  equally  natural  and  necessary  is  the  distinction  of  organized 
beings  into  plants  and  animals,  however  difficult  it  has  been  found  to  draw  the  precise 
limit  between  the  lowest  of  plants  and  the  lowest  of  animals.  Another  distinction 
readily  presents  itself  to  the  student  of  living  beings  in  the  kinds  which  retain  the 
same  characters  from  one  generation  to  another.  But  here  arises  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all  the  questions  of  natural  history,  what  a  sperit-.t  is.  and  how  it  differs 
from  a  ntrietij.  For  this  we  refer  to  the  article  SPKCIKS.  But  much  difference  of 
opinion  a>  th-re  is  on  this  point,  the  common  and  lonur-prevalent  notion  may  be 
:>-(i.  as  suitable  enough  for  guidance  in  all  that  relates'  to  classification,  that  tliose. 
are  distinct  tpeetet  which  cannot  by  any  change  of  circumstances  —  or,  let  it  be 
-aid.  by  any  ordinary  change  of  circumstances,  and  within  any  uioilrrali1  period 
of  time  —  be  so  modified  as  to  IH>  transmuted  one  into  another,  whilst  those  arc  only 
Mrfefte  of  which  the  modification  and  transmutation  can  be  thus  effected.  Thus7, 
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in  botany,  TSraxx.ica  nlfrawa  is  a  specif -s.  of  which  kale,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  broccoli, 
Brussels  sprouts,  etc.,  are  varieties.  Species,  grouped  together,  according  to  their  natu- 
ral infinities,  form  (ji-itera;  but  a  f/cnux  does  not  necessarily  consist  of  more  species  than 
one;  for,  whilst  some  contain  hundreds  of  species,  other.-,,  apparently  very  distinct,  con- 
tain only  one  as  yet  known  to  naturalists.  The  distinctions  by  which  genera  are  sepa- 
rated are  of  course  arbitrary,  and  are  admitted  to  be  so  by  those  who  deny  that  the 
distinctions  between  species  are  arbitrary,  or  that  ihere  is  any  unceriuiuty  about  them 
but  wi:;..r  at;s,-s  i'i otii  the  imperfection  of  our  kno'wlcdg;1:  for,  at  present,  it  must  be 
U'lmiiied  oa  ail  han.'K  that  the  uncertainty  is  in  innumerable  instances  very  great,  what 
i'.-i-  species  and  what  are  varieties  The  great  o))ject,  however,  in  the  formation  of  (/am  rn 
i<  that  they  shall  be  accordant  with  the  facts  of  nature;  and  so  in  regard  to  the  larger  or 
higher  gioup?  which  are  composed  of  associated  genera,  as  tribes,  families,  orders, 
classes,  etc.  But  in  all  this,  the  great  difficulty  is  that  affinities  exist  on  many  sides; 
and  that  groups  cannot  be  satisfactorily  arranged  in  the  order  of  a  series,  but  often 
rather  as  if  they  radia'cd  fruin  a  common  center;  whilst  otherwise  viewed,  tho  same 
groups  iniirht  seem  to  radiate  very  differently  from  another  common  center.  A.n</t</- 
ral  /•'  .  is  one  framed  with  the  utmost  possible  regard  to  all  these  facts;  an  urti- 
/,•>•/,/•' .,,//,  in  fixes  on  one  class  of  facts  and  proceeds  upon  it,  in  disregard  of  ail  others. 
See  Ikrr.vNV.  In  the  inorganic  departments  of  nature  a  xpecies  is  of  course  something 
different  from  what  it  is  in  the  organic.  But  classification  still  proceeds  on  the  recog- 
nition of  facts  in  nature  itself,  which  it  is  sought  to  exhibit  in  the  groups  that  are 
formed.  See  MINERALOGY. 

The  nomenclature  of  natural  history,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  organic  beings,  con- 
tinues es-entially  as  it  wa>  established  by  Liinueus.  See  GESCS.  The  names  have  in 
many  cases  been  changed,  but  not  the  mode  of  nomenclature. 

NATURALISM  is  the  name  given  in  philosophy  to  those  systems  which  profess  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  naunv.  by  what  they  call  the  necessary  action  of  unintel- 
ligent raid  inherent  forces.  Such,  for  example,  was  the  doctrine  of  Lucretius,  Leucip- 
]>us,  and  Epicurus.  It  leads  also  to  various  forms  of  theological  speculation  and  belief 
\vhidi  deny  the  agency  of  a  personal  God  in  the  production,  preservation,  and  govern- 
ment of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  universe.  In  this  aspect,  therefore,  natu- 
Kiir.  in  is  opposed  to  theism. 

NATURALIZA'TION,  the  act  of  placing  an  alien  in  the  position,  or  investing  him  with 
the  righx.  of  a  natural-born  citizen.  The  present  arrangements  with  reference  to  natu- 
ralization, by  which  the  old  rule  .that  British  allegiance  is  indelible,  has  been  changed, 
are  embodied  in  the  natunui/,aii<-.n  act  (1870).  33  Viet.  e.  14,  and  the  naturalization  oath 
act  (!«?(>).  ;)  ;-nd  :j-i  Viet.  c.  102.  By  the  former  of  these  statutes  it  is  provided  that  an 
alien  A  ho  has  resided  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  term  of  not  less  five  years,  or  has 
been  in  the  service  of  the  crown  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  five  years,  and  intends,  when 
natur;di/!-..l.  either  to  reside  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  to  serve  under  the  crown,  may 

ly  to  one  of  her  majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state  for  a  certificate  of  naturali/a- 
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alien,  to  whom  a  certificate  of  naturalization  has  been  granted,  is  entitled  to  all  political 
and  oilier  rights,  powers,  and  privileges:  and  subject  to  all  obligations  to  which  a 
natural-born  subject  is  entitled  or  subject  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  this  qualification. 
that  he,  when  within  the  limits  of  the  foreign  state  of  which  he  was  previously  a  sub- 
ject, v*  not  deemed  a  British  subject,  unless  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  the  foreign 
stat"  by  the  laws  thereof,  or  by  a  treaty  to  that  effect.  Such  a  certificate  may  be  granted 
to  any  person  with  respect  to'whose  British  nationality  a  doubt  exists;  and  a  grant  of 
such  special  certificate  for  the  purpose-of  quieting  doubts  shall  not  be  deemed  an  admis- 
sion that  the  person  to  whom  it  was  granted  was  not  previously  a  British  subject.  Aliens 
previou--.lv  naturalized  may,  on  application,  obtain  certificates.  A  British  subject  who 
has  become  an  alien,  in  pursuance  "of  this  act  (see  ALIEN),  may  apply  for  a  certificate  of 
readmission  to  British  nationality  on  the  same  conditions  as  an  alien  by  birth.  The  sec- 
retary of  state  has,  in  this  case,  the  same  discretion:  and  an  oath  of  allegiance  is  likewise 
required.  The  privilege  of  readmission,  like  that  of  admission  to  British  nationality, 
requires  that  the  recipient  shall  have  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  the  foreign  state.  In  the 
colonies  (he  powers  of  the  secretary  of  state  are  conferred  on  the  governor.  By  the 
oaths"  naturalization  act,  33  and  34  Viet,  c.  132,  any  person  makiugor  subscribing  a  false 
declaration  is  declared  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 


from  ten  years 'to  three.     A  subject  of  France  loses  his  native  character  by  naturalization 
in  a  foreign  country,  or  acceptance  of  office  abroad  without  permission  of  the  state,  Pi- 
even  by  establishing  himself  permanently  out  of  his  country.     He  may  recover  his  rights 
bv  renunciation  of  his  foreign  office  or  domicile. 
"in  Prussia  the  higher  administrative  authorities  can  naturalize  any  stranger  who  satis- 
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;iciii  as  loliis  conduct  and  means  o!'  subsistence.     Nomination  to  a  public  office  c-.n 
ii:ilur;ili/.;ilioii.      I'r.  ;;--;;.  n   n:  tonality  is   !o>i—  (</)  by  discharge  upon  the    subject's 
i  by  sentence  of  tin-  <        '  authority  ;  (/•)  by  living  ten  years  in  a  foreign 

•')  l'iy  marriage  of  a  female  subject  willi  a  : 

In  ie    authorities  may  confer  ll;c   rights  of  citizei'ship  on  a  per.-  on.  after  U  n 

wit'nin  th:  ivho  1ms  b<  en  allowed  to  exercise  u  profession.     A 

.iry  become-;  !h   rebj  invested  \\  ilh  rights  of  citizenship;  bi-i   a'M'.ission 

he   army  has   not    this  effect.  —  In  the  kinii'dom   <.f  the    Netherlands,  the  pow  r  of 

diz.ing  re.-ts  in  the.  crown.  —  In  Russia,  naturalization  is  effected  by  taking  an  oath  of 

.•;<•<•  to  the  emperor. 

in   the  American  states  five  years'  residence,  and  a  declaration  of  intention  to  i 
a  citizen.  emitted  before  a  m:'.gisliate,  is  requisite  to  naturalization.      Sec  Jitj  .'.-/•-'  <>J'  1'oi^.tl 
Jiniitrali'z<iti<.>n  (1869). 


NATUKALIZATIOX  (tin(i).  The  right  of  a  citizen  to  throw  off  his  natural  alle- 
giance to  the  state  of  his  birth  and  take  a  similar  obligation  to  a  foreign  sovereignty  lias 
long  been  contested,  and  by  many  nations  is  not  yet  fully  admitii  d.  In  tlu-  colonial  his- 
f  thi-  country  the  English  system  of  re.-.tricting  the  rights  of  citizenship  .-crioiisly 
Conflicted  wi'h  the  obvious  policy  of  u  new  couniry  io  strengthen  itsilf  by  immigration; 
and  the  declaration  of  independence  chafes  (11  urge  HI.  with  endeavoring  "  to  prevent 
the  population  of  these  states;  obstructing  the  laws  for  the  lu-.tuiaii/.ation  of  foi-  igners; 
and  refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migration  hither."  Undt  r  the  old  confed- 
eration tiie  exercise  of  the  power  of  naturalization  was  vested  in  the  separate  states.  As 
the  articles  provided  that  the  citizens  of  each  .state  should  be  entitled  to  all  the  prh 
and  immunities  of  the  citizens  of  all  the  several  slates,  much  confusion  of  rights  and 
disagreement  as  to  the  legal  status  of  foreigners.  arose.  In  the  new  constitution,  there- 
fore, it  was  provided  that  "  congress  shall  have  power  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of 
naturalization"  (art.  I.,  sec.  8).  In  pursuance  of  this  authority  congress  has  p;  ssi  d  n  any 
lit  various  dates  from  1802  onward,  and  treaties  have  been  made  with  several  foreign 
nations  on  the  subject.  The  naturalization  maybe  collective,  as  in  the  on  of 

new  territory  by  purchase  or  conquest;  or  personal,  where  citizenship  is  conferred  upon 
an  individual  upon  his  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  law.  When  once  natural- 
ized the  applicant  possesses  all  the  immunities  and  privileges  of  ns.tive  ci:i/(  us  with 
these  exceptions:  he  is  not  eligible  to  election  as  president  or  viee-proident  01'  the 
"United  States,  and  cannot  serve  as  senator  until  he  has  been  a  citizen  for  nine  years,  or 
in  the  house  of  representatives  until  he  has  been  a  citizen  seven  years.  (Constitution, 
art.  II.,  see,  1;  art.  I.,  sec.  2,  8.)  In  every  oilier  particular  the  naturalized  stain'-  c,n 
the  same  footing  with  the  native  citizen,  and  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  Decisions  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court  (181?)  di  fic.itely 
settle  the  rule  that  the  states  had  no  jurisdiction  on  the  subject  of  naturalization.  But 
they  may  pass  laws  admitting  foreigners  to  any  privileges  which  fall  short  of  citizenship; 
they  may  confer  the  right  of  acquiring  and  transferring  property,  or  may  even  make 
them  voters.  The  policy  of  the  government  of  this  country  Las  always  been  very  liberal 
in  regard  to  the  conditions  of  acquiring  citizenship,  as  a  general  increase  of  population 
has  up  to  this  lime  been  considered  most  desirable;  and  though  then  was  v.  eighty 
authority  for  the  doctrine  that  an  American  citizen  could  not  renounce  hi.- 
without  consent  of  the  government  and  by  process  of  law,  yet  the  state  department  has 
always  acted  on  the  adverse  theory.  AVithout  examining  in  detail  the  many  acts  which 
nave  been  passed  to  regulate  the  process  of  naturalization,  the  present  pro  visions  of  the 
law  may  be  briefly  classified  as  follows:  Those  persons  who  have  resided  in  the  United 
States  prior  to  June  18,  1812,  may  be  admitted  without  any  declaration  of  inlei 
Any  alien,  twenty-one  years  old  or  more,  who  has  served  in  the  military  forces  of  the 
United  States,  may  lie  admitted  without  preliminary  declaration,  on  proof  of  one  y<  .  ar's 
residence,  of  good  moral  character,  and  of  an  honorable  discharge  from  the  service. 
Foreign  seamen  may  obtain  full  prolt'dioii  as  American  citizens:  by  filing  a  <i<  claralion  of 
intention  in  a  competent  court;  but  to  become  citizens,  in  fact,  they  mu-t  afiervvards 
serve  three  years  on  a  merchant-vessel  of  the  United  States,  and  present  at  the  end  of  that 
time  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  and  a  discharge.  In  case  of  an  alien  minor  who  has 
resid'-'t  in  the  United  States  three  years  immediately  preceding  his  twenty-fust  birthday 
and  ha<  five  years  of  continuous  residence  before  making  application,  including  the  three, 
declaration  of  intention  is  not  required;  but  he  must  take  oath  at  the  time  of  application 
that  for  at  least  two  years  he  has  had  the  b»i<(i  ft<l<-  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen,  and 
in  all  other  ways  must  comply  with  the  general  rule.  The  language  of'ihe  act  regula- 
ting the  naturalization  of  minors  is  rather  obscure,  and  it  was  formerly  maint.,im  d  by 
many  that  of  his  five  years'  residence,  two  must  be  pass'  d  after  his  coming  of  age,  but  it 
i.-  now  settled  that  if  the  residence  extends  from  his  fifteenth  to  twenty-first  year  it  will 
euftice.  The  children  of  foreign  parents  who  are  naturalized  become  so  aKo.  if  minors 
and  living  in  this  country  at  the  time,  and  it  has  been  held  that  the  naturalization  of  the 
faiher  only  suHiees.  Any  person  not  coming  under  the  chases  already  mentioned  must, 
at  lc:>s|  two  years  before  admission,  make'oath  before  a  district  or  circuit  couit  of  the 
United  Stales  or  before  any  court  of  law  having  <  onnnon  law  jurisdiction  and  possessing 
a  seal  and  clerk,  that  it  is  his  bonajidt  intention  to  become  a  citizen  and  to  renounce 
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foixver  all  allegiance   lo  any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  state,  or  sovcr  d,  by 

name,  that  particular  prince,  state,  or  sover<  i_'nty,  of  which  lie  is  at  that  un.'e  a  subject 
or  citizen.  A  ccrtiiicaic  of  the  fact  that  such  a  declaration  has  been  mad.'  is  made  out 
by  the  clerk,  sign,  d  ami  sealed  and  given  to  the  applicant  as  evidence  of  the  deeiar;;t;ou 
of  intention.  Five  years' residence  in  tiie  country,  and  one  year  iu  the  state  where  the 
application  is  made,  are  necessary;  by  residence  is  meant  permanent  abode,  but  it  is  not 
affected  by  temporary  absence  on  business  or  pleasure.  The  court  must  also  be  .-;:• 
that  the  person  applying  is  of  good  character  and  well  disposed  to  the  public  welfare 
and  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  If  the  alien  have  hitherto  pos>essed  anv  heredi- 
tary title  or  order  of  nobility,  he  must  forever  renounce  it.  As  to  evidence,  that  of  resi- 
dence mrsi  rest  on  other  proof  than  the  apniicuiit's  <;u!h,  but  a  single  witness  is  taken  on 
this  point,  and  on  others  the1  alien's  oath  is  g*  neraily  deemed  sufficient.  The  depositions, 
certi.ic:i!e  of  declaration  of  intention,  and  the  final  order  of  admission,  compose  the 
rcc'.ml  «f  the  case  and  are  put  on  tile.  A  certi.'u -ate  of  naturalization  is  made  out, 
1,  and  signed  by  the  court  clerk  and  is  given  to  the  alien  as  evidence  of  his  citizen- 
ship. The  record  is  conclusive  and  cannot  be  contradicted  or  overthrown,  except  bv 
proof  of  perjury  or  other  fraud  in  its  procural.  Severe  punishment  by  fine  and  impris- 
onment is  provided  for  the  taking  of  any  false  oath  or  affirmation  in  connection  with  the 
proceedings;  for  any  false  personation  either  by  applicant  or  witness;  for  counterfoil  ing 
or  imitating  any  instrument,  paper,  or  proceeding  used  in  the  case  or  authorize;!  by  the 
naturalization  laws;  for  selling  or  disposing  any  such  oath,  certificate  or  notice,  as 
genuine,  or  for  falsely  representing  one's  self  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  with- 
out having  been  duly  admitted  to  citizenship.  Aliens  who  are  subject  to  a  country 
at  war  with  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  application  cannot  be  naturalized  while  the 
war  continues.  In  the  early  clays  it  was  several  times  held  that  the  wife  of  a  naturalized 
alien  had  not  herseh'  aequired  the  status  of  a  citizen,  if  originally  alien;  but  it  was  long 
sinee  derided  by  the  supreme  court  that  the  citizenship  of  the  wife  should  follow  the 
naturalize! ion  of  the  husband,  and  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  marriage  is 
contracted  before  or  after  tiic  citizenship  of  the  husband  is  secured.  The  right  of 
expatriation,  as  it  is  called,  that  is  of  freedom  to  throw  off  the  natural  allegiance  and 
acquire  a  nevv  allegiance  to  another  government,  is  now  generally  recognized  by  the 
nation-  of  Kurope  and  America,  though  not  as  a  matter  of  inherent  right  but  rather  of 
permission  from  the  authorities,  and  as  a  matter  of  public  policy  to  prevent  disagreeable 
international  complication.  The  English  act  of  1870  provides  both  for  the  naturalization 
of  aliens,  after  five  years' residence  and  application  to  the  secretary  of  state,  and  also 
thai  any  British  subject  who  shall  voluntarily  b-come  naturalized  in  any  foreign  coun- 
try shall  from  that  time  on  be  regarded  as  an  alien  and  no  longer  a  British  subject.  A 
treaty  was  entered  into  in  the  same  year  between  Great  Britain  and  our  country,  provid- 
ing that  aliens  who  have  complied  with  the  conditions  of  admission  and  have  been  fully 
naturalized  should  be  recognized  as  such  by  the  country  of  their  birth;  but  the  original 
allegiance  may  be  recovered  by  much  the  same  process.  Treaties  were  also  made  by  the 
United  Slates,  in  1868,  with  Prussia,  Bavaria,  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  AYuriemburg. 
grand  duchy  of  Hesse,  Belgium,  and  Mexico;  in  1839  with  Sweden  and  Norway;  in  1870 
with  the  Austro  Hungarian  empire,  and  in  1873  with  Ecuador  and  Denmark.  These 
treaties  have  the  same  general  stipulations,  stating  a  period  of  residence,  usually  five. 
year-.  aft.T  which  naturalization  is  permissible  and  to  be  recognized,  reserving  to  ihe 
country  of  the  original  allegiance  the  right  to  punish  for  crime  committed,  or  to  compel 
the-execution  of  obligations  entered  into,  before  the  change  of  domicile,  and  enteriuginto 
mutual  obligations  to  recognize  the  rights  of  each  other.  The  question  on  which  there  Li 
the  greatest  likelihood  of  disagreement  under  existing  laws,  arises  where  an  alien  comes 
to  this  country,  becomes  duly  naturalized  and  then  returns.  Is  he  then  liable  to  undergo 
military  service  or  otherwise  recognize  the  allegiance  of  the  state  of  his  birth?  Some 
European  nations  he'd  that  such  a  transaction  is  on  it?  face  evidence  of  an  intention  to 
escape  the  natural  obligations,  but  the  policy  of  our  government  has  always  been  to  pro- 
tec  i  iis  adopted  citizens  where  the  naturalization  is  not  tainted  by  fraud. 

If  ATURAL'IZED.  In  the  language  of  botanists  and  zoologists,  those  plants  and  ani- 
mols  are  said  to  be  mttnnilizfd  in  any  country,  which,  having  been  introduced  into  it  by 
m:.n.  have  established  themselves  so  as  to  exist  without  his  care.  A  plant  or  animal  ia 
never  said  to  be  naturalized  so  long  as  it  exists  merely  in  a  -tate  of  cultivation  or  domes- 
tication, but  is  so  when  it  becomes  trulv  wild,  and,  unaided,  comne:  fully  fora 
place  among  those  which  are  indigenous  to  the  country.  Thus.  Ihe  horse  is  not  natural- 
ized in  Britain,  or  in  most  of  the  Countries  in  which  it  is  most  highly  valued;  but  both 
the  horse  and  the  ox  may  be  said  to  be  naturalized  in  South  America,  Many  of  the 
plants  now  most  characteristic  of  southern  Europe  are  sometimes  said  to  have  been 
originally  introduced  from  the  cast;  and  some  that  are  abundant  in  many  part-  of 
Britain  were,  in  all  probability,  brought  from  the  continent  of  Europe.  Some  of  these 
almost  evince  their  foreign  origin  by  growing  chiefly  near  ruins,  or  in  places  which  have 
long  been  the  seats  of  "human  habitation.  Many' plants  now  naturalized  |n  Ejritain 
appear  to  have  been  originally  brought  for  medicinal  use,  although  now  disregarded.  In 
many  cases,  however,  naturalization  has  taken  place  without  any  attempt  having  yver 
been  made  by  man  to  introduce  the  plant,  even  for  cultivation;  and  thus  many  Euro- 
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IK  an  v  eeda  :MV  now  common  in  America,  the  seeds  Laving  found  their  way  thither  with 

tho-e  it!'  more  valuable  plants,  or  in  some  such  nccidental  manner.     The  same  thing  has 

io  animals.     Thus  mice  and  pits  lii.d  l';eir  way  from   one  coui.try  to 

ier;  thus  tl  !  I'o'.nid  its  way  at.  no  ivmo'.e  date  Io  JJi'itai.i;  oilier  insects  have 

recently  tatroduced  with   foreign  oajduc  lions  of  dillm-nt  kinds;  and  a. 

molhnk  (see   I  ••  I,   previously  unknown,  lias  eslablished   iisclf  in  some   British 

rivn  'i  he  pheasant  may  he  mentioned  as  an  instance  < f  naturalization  in. 

Bri.ai:i  d  Binned  and  succc.--.;!'uliy  accomplished   hy  man.      An  mrihnatizitiioi;  • 

\\  heen  formed  in  London,  which  has  for  its  object  the  naturalizing,  rather  than 
what  ma\-  more  strictly  be  called  the  acclimatizing,  of  animals  deemed  suitable  ;;:m 
desirable.  It  is  unquestionable  that  much  may  be  done  by  naturalization  of  animals, 
not  only  to  render  rural  scenes  more  attractive,  hut  also  to  increase  their  economical 
prodi!'-iivnc.~s.  Perhaps  nothing  of  this  kind  has  rec.viv.  d  so  little  of  the  attention  dua 
to  its  importance  as  the  naturalization  of  fishes.  See  PlSCICULTUKE. 

NATURAL  OBLIGATION,  in  law,  means  an  obligation  which  is  supposed  to  he  pre- 
scribed by  (he  law  of  nature,  as  the  obligation  of  a  parent  to  maintain  his  child.  la 
England  such  an  obligation  is  not  recognized  hy  the  common  law,  and  therefore  it  was 
necessary  in  the  poor-law  statutes  to  punish  by  a  penalty  parents  who.  being  able,  refused 
or  declined  to  maintain  their  children.  In  Scotland  the  natural  obligation  of  a  parent 
to  maintain  his  child  is,  however,  recognized  by  the  common  law,  though  it  is  also 
enforced  hy  the  poor-law  statute. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  is  a  term  frequently  employed  in  Great  Britain  to  designate 
that  branch  of  physical  science  which  has  for  its  subject  those  properties  and  phenomena 
of  bodies  which  are  unaccompanied  hy  any  essential  change  in  the  bodies  themselves. 
It  thus  includes  the  various  sciences  which  are  classed  under  physics  (({.v.)  in  the  limited 
sense  of  that  term. 

NATURAL  THEOLOGY  is  the  name  given  to  that  hranch  of  moral  science  which  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  evidences  for  the  existence  of  (?od,  drawn  from  an  inquiry  into  tiie 
constitution  of  the  universe.  It  is  believed  by  the  majority  of  philosophical  thinkers 
that  these  evidences  warrant  the  belief  in  a  Being  c  '  iuiinitc  power,  wisdom,  benevo- 
lence, and  justice.  There  are,  however,  philosophers  of  great  eminence  who  deny  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  natural  theology,  who  say  that  rature,  at  the  best,  gives  forth  an 
uncertain  sound  regarding  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  .i'»ving.  and  that  a  logic:'.!  di.  ;;ion- 
stralion  of  such  existence  is  impossible,  and  has  always  broken  down.  This  view  is 
held,  for  example,  by  atheists  like  David  Hume,  and  the  recent  Scoto-Oxonian  school  of 
metaphysicians,  of  whom  the  principal  representative  is  dean  Mausel.  The  standard 
English  work  on  the  subject  has  Jong  been  Paley's  3,'alui  :J.  T  In  "l-"j;i  (Loud.  1802;  new 
ediiion  by  lord  Brougham  and  sir  Charles  Bell,  1836).  Tiv;  Bridge  water  and  Burnett 
Treatises  are  also  contributions  to  this  branch  of  science. 

NATURAL  THEOLOGY  (ante),  the  name  applied  to  the  knowledge  concerning  the 
existence  and  attributes  of  God,  furnished  by  the  organized  I'niverse.  This  knowledge 
springs  from  the  answers  to  two  questions:  1.  Is  this  complicated  universe  the  work  of 
a  personal  creator,  or  a  result  of  impersonal  force?  2.  If  of  i  personal  creator,  what 
does  it,  as  his  work,  show,  concerning  his  character,  attribuUs,  and  relations  to  his 
creatures?  The  answers  to  these  questions  depend  on  the  assumptions  that  every  change 
must  be  effected  by  some  adequate  cause,  and  that  design  proves  the  existence  of"a 
designer,  whose  attributes  and  character  are  indicated  in  his  work.  The  basis  for  these 
assumptions  is  found,  by  the  best  thinkers,  in  the  intuitive  beliefs  of  the  human  mind. 
While  any  instance  and  degree  of  design  prove  the  existence  of  a  designer,  the  sum  total 
of  all  instances  and  all  degrees  must  be  taken,  in  order  to  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
designers;  and  if,  in  all  the  instances,  unity  of  design  be  manifested,  then  the  e.\5-tence 
of  one  designer,  adequate  to  all  the  work,  is  proved.  The  hives  .'gat  ion,  t  here  fore, 
requires  the  examination  of  all  orders  of  objects  and  creatures,  of  ail  degrees  of  com- 
plexity and  completeness  in  the  properties,  qualities,  constitutions,  ana  relations,  physi- 
cal, mental,  and  moral,  which  they  display.  The  examination  may  be  praet cal>!e  on]} 
in  part,  and  only  as  to  results;  but  in  proportion  as  it  can  be  complete  y  m:id  •  and  can 
be  extended  also  to  the  means  and  processes  by  which  the  design  has  h  'en  carried  into 

irossing  a  h 
employed.   . 

used  m  its  construction;  and  while  the  slightest  inspection  of  it  may  furaish  proof  of 
d<"%n,  the  proof  will  be  strengthened  and  the  display  of  design  increased  ?;y  a  thorough 
nnd  skillful  examination  of  its'  complicated  mechanism.  If  machinery  thai  will  make 
many  watches  lie  examined,  the  degree  of  design  will  be  proportionally  greater;  and  if  a 
watch  could  be  made  to  throw  off  other  watches  as  a  part  of  its  work,  instead  of  the 
proof  of  design  being  abrogated,  it  would  be  marvclously  increased.  Some  persons, 
indeed,  claiming  to  be  philosophers,  seek  to  limit  all  investigation  to  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  denying  or  disregarding  efficient  and  final  causes  as  either  not  existing  or  not 
proved.  They  »ay. ."  Our  reflecting  reason  is  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  apparent  design 
which  exists  and  which  is  nothing  but  the  combination  of  natural  mate/ials  and  ?<.•'"**." 


m  Natural. 

Nixumuthia. 

But,  to  this  assertion  it  is  sufficient  to  reply  that  it  fails  to  account  (1)  for  the  existence 
of  the  natural  materials  and  1'orces;  (2)  for  the  combination  of  them  in  the  production  of 
one  result;  (3)  for  the  existence  of  the  reas  ::  ol  man,  which  is  capable  of  reflection,  and 
(4)  that  it  does  not  slio\v  how  reason  can  be  iiie  cau>e  of  a  doimi — or  of  anything  else — 
which  is  only  apparent,  not  real.  The  history  of  mankind  shows  that  there-  lets  at  all 
times  existed,  in  ihe  mind,  some  idea  of  God,  or  of  gods,  or  of  some  supernatural  beings, 
to  be  sought,  worshiped,  or  feared.  Some,  indeed,  have  asserted  that  the  most  degr;  <  id 
tribe  s  have  no  such  idea,  an<l  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  also  are  destitute  of  it  until  they 
are  instructed.  .But  to  this  it  is  an.vwcred  that  while,  in  the  lowest  degradation,  the  L'ff/it 
cf  the  idea  may  be  nearly  or  quite  extinguished,  enough  of  dark  supi.r-.;ii  ion  re- in  a! 
show  that  liie  light  ones/shone;  as,  in  an  exdnguisiu-d  or  dimly  burn-ing  lamp,  the  very 
blackness  of  the  v  ick  proves  the  previous  existence  of  a  brighter  flame.  And.  as  to  the 
deal  and  dumb,  granting  the  facts  allege. 1,  it  cannot  he  certainly  maintained  that  they 
have  no  idea  of  God,  because  they,  in  their  want  of  education,  cannot  express  it  in 
lamrua'.'v:  or  we.  in  our  imperfect  intercourse  with  them,  cannot  draw  it  forth  from 
their  ni'.juls  S»uje  have  r.  g.irded  the  ielca  of  God  as  innate  in  ihe  human  mind,  from 
iiie  fact  that  the  belief  in  his  existence  has  iiei  n  so  general  in  all  ages  o1  the  world.  But 
this  theory  is  now  held,  if  at  ail.  only  in  the  modified  form  that  in  the  development  of 
the  mind  the  idea  of  God  is  certainly  reached  through  the  study  of  nature  and  of  man. 

NATURE-FEINTING.  This  is  a  process  by  which  engravings  or  plates  an>wering 
thereto  are  produced  by  taking  impressions  of  the  objects  themselves,  and  printing  1'iora 
them.  There  is  some  dispute  as  to  the  original  inventor  of  this  art;  Denmark  claims  it 
for  a  native  of  Copenhagen,  Peter  Kyle,  a  goldsmith,  who  died  about  IS'o.  leaving  the 
MS.  description  of  his  invention  in  the  archives  of  the  loyal  collection  of  engravis 
that  capital.  It  is,  however,  admitted  that  no  u.v  was  made  of  his  invention.  In  1853, 
Alois  Auer,  director  of  the  state  priming  establishment  ef  the  Austrian  empiie,  pub- 
lished his  process,  and  also  some  very  beautiful  works  illustrated  by  this  art.  About 
the  same  time,  in  England,  Mr.  G.  AV'.  Aitkin  made  known  his  disc  overy  of  an  exactly 
similar  process,  and  showed  some  very  beauliful  plates  of  fealheis,  ferns,  etc.  But 
whatever  oilier  claims  may  be  advanced,  it  is  certain  that  Alois  Ar.er  holds  undisputed 
right  to  the  title  of  original  inventor  and  piae.ical  applier  of  the  invention.  The  pro- 
ce's-'.  is  very  simple,  as  practiced  by  Auer;  but  il  cannot  be  applied  to  any  objects  except 
those  with'  tolerably  Hat  surfaces,  such  as  dried  and  pressed  plants,  embroidery  and  lace, 
and  a  verv  few  animal  productions.  The  object  is  placed  between  a  plate  ol  eopper 
and  smother  of  lead,  l.otii  worked  smooth,  and'  polished;  they  are  drawn  thrm.gii  a  pair 
of  rollers,  under  considerable  pressure— M.  Ar.cr  says  40  to  f;0  tons;  then,  when  the 


press  lor  practical  purpose  ,  _  ... 

type  process,  which  is  used  as  the  printing-plate.  The  best  practical  use  to  which 
nature-print  ing  has  yet  been  applied  13  the  multiplication  of  patterns  of  lace  and  other 
figured  surfaces,  either  in  textile  materials  or  metals,  for  trade  purposes.  Lace -prints 
especially  are  so  exactly  like  the  originals  that  the  most  fr.stidious  can  require  nothing 
more;  hence  the  cutting  up  of  valuable  pieces  of  lace  fcrpatt<  rns  has  !  ecu  saved.  Henry 
Bradbury,  of  the  then  existing  firm  of  Bradbury  &  Evans,  London,  made  nature-print- 
ing his  special  study,  and  produced  the  exquisite  works,  Nature-printed  Ferns,  and 
Nature-printed  Sea-Weeds,  in  2  vols.  each  (London:  Bradbury  «fc  Evans). 
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Gambling  which  was  formtriy  extensively  practiced,  has  been  abo 

NAUMA'CHIA,  a  Greek  word,  signifyin-  literally  a  naval  battle,  afterwards,  among 
the  Romans  a  spectacle  which  consisted  in  the  imitation  of  a  naval  battle.     Juliu 
was  the  first  to  introduce  a  naumachia  into  Rome,  46  B.C.,  causing  a  portion  ot 
Campus  Martins  to  be  dusr  to  form  a  lake,  on  which  the  "spectacle'  came  off.     Aug 
tus  made  an  artiticinllake  (xtfiffnnm)  near  the  Tiber  for  the  same  purpose,  Wind)  was 
afterwards  frcmienllv  used  for  naumachiae.     Claudius  also  exhibited  a  spic 
lake  Fueinus.     Nero.  Domitian.  and   others  were  likewise   fond  of  such  amusoi 
The  combatants  were  termed  ninnnaflumi ;  they  were  for  the  most  part  eithc 


Athenians,  Corcvncans  ana  uonninians.  a.inenuu»  am  '^.'."^ ,  V 

of  these  Bpectaclea  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  in  the  one  exhibited  on  lnR< 
Fucinus  19000  men  were  ensued.  These  intumnrln',?  were  not  *M,m-Jif?hts  any  more 
than  ordimu-v  gladiatorial  combats.  Both  sides  fought  on  in  real  earnest  tor  dear  E 


until  nut-  was  utterly  overpowered;  and,  as  a  rule,  multitudes  were  "butchered  to  in  tike 
u  Komaii  lmli<i:iy." 

NAUMAXX,  HMII,,  b.  Berlin.  1S2S;  Mm  of  Mori  I/,  Ernst  Adolf.  He  studied  music 
Under  Mendelssohn,  ;md  in  1848  brought  out  his  first  compo-iiion  of  importance,  an 
no  (  .II. 'd  C/irixt,  UK'  .!A'.v,vr/,o  r  »f  /'«><•>'.  In  1852  he  published  a  study  of  German 
churcii  inu-ii,  under  the  title  of  '!';'«•  Transformation  of  Protestant  Church  Music.  About 
the  same  time  lie  became  director  of  clmrch  music  at  Berlin,  lie  lias  since  written, 
besides  m.-my  compositions  in  sacred  music,  a  number  of  operas,  of  which  The  Wiick  of 
t)t>  .!/;•'/  and  .Imli'li.  deserve  mention,  and  a  cantata  on  the  1)< »trii,:ti.on  <>J' ./<  rn^ftJt  ni..  His 
work  on  the  li^rmlnctinu  ,if  I'*,/!  nxxli/  into  tin  Kninydical  Church  appeared  in  1850,  and 
his  .)/</*/'•  in  >!'>•  I[i\t"i-y  of  QivitutaMon  in  1870. 

NAT  MANX,  K.\::i.  FKIKDUICII,  1797-1874;  b.  Germany;  educated  at  the  Freiberg 
school  of  mines,  and  ui  the  universities  of  Jena  and  Leipsic.  In  1821  he  made  a  journey 
to  Xorway  for  scientific.'  purposes,  and  the  results  of  his  observations  were  published  m 
hi-  0  '•  "ir/ii!;/<'  of  A''/r/'-v//,  2  voK,  1824.  Two  years  later  he  became 

pr. .     38  >:•  of  crystallography  al  Freiberg,  and  in  1835  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of 
geognosy  in  the  sa;ne  institution.     Ii:  1842  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  geognosy  and 
ininerai-i^y  at  L"ipMe.     Tho  most  important  of  hjs  works  on  mineralogy  and  geoj 
arc:  Elements  of  Crystallography,  1*4!;  Elements  of  Mineralogy,  which  ran  through  many 
editions;  and  Manual  of  Geognosy .     He  became  privy  councilor  of  mines  in  1866. 

NATJM  BTJRG,  a  t.  of  Prussian  Saxony,  in  the  government  of  Mer.-eburg.  situated  17 
m.  s.s.w.  of  the  town  of  that  name,  on  the  Saale.  in  the  midst  of  a  striking  amphitheat'T 
of  vine-chid  hills.  Bead's  its  cathedral — a  noble  Gothic,  structure,  completed  in  1249, 
with  two  choirs,  and  containing  many  beautiful  sculptures — there  are  several  other 
churches.  The  manufactures  are  co'ton  and  wo;>len  fabrics,  leather,  and  chemical 
products;.  Wine  is  grown  in  the  vicinity  in  considerable  quantity — 11,000  gallons  yearly. 
During  the  thirty  years'  war.  and  in  the  campaigns  of  1806  find  1813,  Naumburg,  in 
wlr  -:i  the  Prussian  magazines  were  lodged,  was  a  place  of  great  importance.  Five 
aim:i:d  fairs  are  held  Ire  re.  Pop.  '75,  16,827. 

X  A  U  PAGTUS.     See  LEPANTO,  ante. 

NATJPLIA,  a  small  fortified  t.  and  seaport  in  the  Morea,  Greece,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  gull  of Aigos  or  Nauplia,  and  7  m.  s.e.  of  the  town  of  Argos.  It  is  laid 
out  in  tiie  manner  of  a  European  town.  Its  roadstead  is  one  of  the  best  in  Greece.  In 
the  church  or  St.  Spiridion,  Capo  d'lstria  was  ass-initiated  in  1831.  Nauplia  is  of  high 
antiquity.  At  an  early  period  it  was  the  p  >rt  ;::id  arsenal  of  Argos.  In  the  13th  c.  it 
was  occupied  by  the  Venetians,  and  w.-ts  tak.-n  by  the  Turks  in  1540.  From  1824  to 
1835  it  was  the  capital  of  Greece,  and  had  a  population  of  upwards  of  12,000;  but  on  the 
removal  of  the  court  to  Athens  it  fell  into  decay.  Pop.  about  4,000. 

NATT'SEA  is  a  dislrossing  sensation  always  referred  to  the  stomach.     It  is  unat-  : 

by  pain,  imt  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  general  languor  or  debility,  a  s-uall 
and  often  irregular  pulse,  a  pde,  co:>l.  and  insist  skin,  general  muscular  relaxation,  an 
increased  flow  of  saliva,  and  a  sensation  that  vomiting  will  supervene.  It  is  mos'  com- 
monly a  (//>;/•(  symptom  of  disease  or  disorder  of  the  stomach,  but  sometimes  it  is  ;1 
very  important  in.'.Un'ct  symptom  of  disease  of  sonv  part  at  a  dist-uice  fivm  the  stomach — 
as,  for  example,  the  brain  or  the  kidney.  The  nausea  which  is  so  troublesome  to  preiruant 
women  is  due  to  the  irritation  excited  by  the  enlarged  uterus  being  reflected  by  nervous 
agency  to  the  stomach. 

NAUSETS.     See  MASS  \ <  ii rsKTTS  INDIANS. 

NAl'SHOX.     See  EU/AHKTII  ISLANDS. 

NAU  T2E,  CAUPO  NES,  ETC.  These  words  are  the  commencement  of  an  edict  in 
Rom  in  law.  which  made  shipmasters,  innketpc-rs,  and  stablers  liable  for  the  safety  of  the 
brought  into  the  ship,  inn,  or  stable.  The  same  doctrine  is  adopted  by  the  com- 
mon law  of  England  and  Scotland,  subject  to  variations  produced  by  the  Carriers' act, 
and  railway  and  canal  traffic  act,  so  far  as  regards  carriers  and  raihvav  and  canal 
companies. 

NAT!  TICAL  ALMANAC,  a  work  projected  for  the  special  behoof  of  astronomers  and 
;  MAN  \".     It  is  chiefly  valuable  to  the  latter  :  lass  f  'nm  its  containing 
'   the  '•  lunar  distances, "~i.e.,  distances  of  the  moon  from  a  few  (5  to  7N  of  the 

at 

nily  and 


more  prominent  stars,  given  for  every  three  hours  throughout  the  year— by  which 
the  present  day  longitudes  (see  LATITUDE  AKD  LONGITCTDE)  are  most  conveniently  a 


™~  "•  •••i»>'.j    ^'    •«»•       >ii|iiu,  u:  >  nun  moon  s  paiaiiax,  .inei rniion,  etc.,  at 

different  times;  it  supplies  arv  data  for  the  determination  of  the  real  or  appar- 

ent si/e.  position,  and  motion  of  the  planets  and  their  satellites;  it  fixes  accurately  the 
places  ol  about  150  fixed  stars,  and  gives  full  details  concerning  eclipses,  occultations, 
transits,  and  other  celestial  phenomena  occurring  during  the  year.  It  is  generally  issued 
four  years  in  advance  for  the  sake  of  mariners  going  on  Ion "•' voyages. 


J.9Q  Nanmnnn. 

Nautilus. 


NAUTICAL  SURVEYING.     See  ITYnROGUAriiy.  ante. 

NATJ  TILTJS,  a  genus  uUitrt'brnnchiate  ccphalapoda  (q.v.),  extremely  interesting  as  the 
cxisling  representatives  of  an  order  of  inollusks  now  reduced  to  a  very  few  species,  but 
of  which  the  fossil  remains  attest  tin-  great  alr.mdMice  MI  fon;:er  geological  periods.  The, 
species  of  this  genus  are  found  only  in  the  >ea>  of  warm  climates.  One  or  more  of 
them  niu<t  have  been  known  to  Aristotle,  as  appears  from  his  description,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  minute.  Yet  it  is  but  recently  that  they  came  under  the  observation  of 
modern  t.ii'.lurali-is;  and  they  were  very  imperfectly  known,  till  a  specimen,  obtained  by 
Dr.  Bennett  in  a  bay  of  the  New  Hebrides  in  1S29,  was  submitted  to  the  examination  (if 
prof.  Owen,  and  became  the  subject  of  a  valuable  memoir  by  him.  The  shell,  indeed, 
has  long  been  common  enough  in  collections,  being  plentifully  found,  entire  or  in  frag- 
ments on  many  tropical  shores  ;•  'mil  from  the  shell  alone  little  could  he  learned  concern- 
ing the  animal  to  which  it  belonged.  The  shell  is  spiral,  the  spire  not  at  all  elevated; 
and  thus,  in  external  form,  resembles  the  shells  of  many  species  of  snail;  but  internally 
it  is  en  in,  rated,  or  divided  into  chambers,  by  transverse  curved  partitions  of  shelly  mat- 
ter. In  a  very  young  slate  this  structure  does  not  exist:  but  as  the  animal  increases  in 
si/c  it  deserts  i;s  h'rst  habitation,  which  then  becomes  an  empty  chamber,  and  so  proceeds 
from  one  to  another  still  larger,  occupying  the  outermost  only,  but  retaining  a  connection 
with  all  by  means  of  a  membranous  tube  (*iphundc)  which  passes  through  the  center  of 
each  partition.  The  u>e  of  this  connection  is  not  known;  but  the  most  probable  sup- 
position is  that  the  animal  is  enabled,  by  throwing  air  or  some  kind  of  gas  into  the  empty 
chambers  of  the  shell,  or  by  exhausting  them  of  air,  to  change  the  total  weight,  so  that 
it  may  rise  or  sink  in  the  water  at  pleasure.  It  commonly  inhabits  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  where  it  creeps  about,  probably  like  the  gasteropods,  by  means  of  a  large  muscular 
disk  with  which  the  head  is  furnished;  but  it  sometimes  rises  to  the  surface,  and  is  to  be 
seen  floating  there.  Dr.  Bennett  states  that  the  specimen  which  he  fortunately  captured 
attracted  his  attention,  when  thus  floating,  as  an  object  resembling  a  dead  tortoise-shell 
cat.  The  story  of  its  spreading  a  sail  is  as  fabulous  as  the  similar  story  regarding  the 
argonaut.  The  head  and  arm*  can  be  protruded  from  the  shell,  and  can  also  be  com- 
pletely retracted  within  it.  There  are  numerous  arms  attached  to  the  head,  19  in  the 
best-known  species:  there  are  also  numerous  other  tentacles;  but  none  of  these  organs 
are  furnished  with  suckers,  and  they  are  feeble  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding 
organs  of  many  of  the  higher  or  dibranchiate  cephalopods.  The  mouth  is  of  ihe  par- 
rot's bill  form,  as  in  the  other  cephalopods;  but  the  mandibles  are  not  entirely  composed 
of  horny  matter,  their  extremities  being  calcareous  and  of  a  hardness  apparently  adapted 
for  breaking  shells.  Their  edges  are  also  notched,  and  show  an  adaptation  for  crushing 
rather  than  for  cutting.  The  tongue  is  large.  The  gizzard  is  muscular.  The  food  appears 
to  consist,  at  least  in  great  part,  of  crustaceans. 

Only  three  species  of  nautilus  are  known,  of  which  the  best  known  and  apparently 
the  most  abundant  is  the  PEARLY  NAUTILUS  (JV.  pompiHuti),  which  is  found  in  the  India!) 
and  the  Pacific  oceans.  Its  shell  is  beautifully  nacreous  within;  and  is  externally  por 
celain-like,  white,  and  streaked  with  reddish  chestnut.  The  shell,  being  large,  thick, 
and  strong,  is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes  by  the  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  South 
Sea  islands;  it  is  also  made  into  ornaments  of  various  kinds  in  China  and  elsewhere. 
The  animal  is  eaten  by  the  Fijians  and  other  South  Sea  islanders,  and  is  much  esteemed 
as  an  article  of  food.  The  Fijians  capture  it  by  means  of  a  basket-trap,  somewhat  like 
those  used  for  catching  lobsters,  baited  with  boiled  crayfish.  The  name  PAPEK  NAUTILUS 
has  sometimes  been  given  to  the  argonaut  (q.v.). 

Fog8&J¥avtihi8.-~A.bout  150  species  of  fossil  shells  have  been  referred  to  this  genus. 
They  occur  in  all  the  strata  from  the  upper  silurian  to  the  most  recent  deposits. 
Numerous  forms,  however,  which  exhibit  very  wide  differences,  have  been  incongruously 
associated  under  this  generic  name.  The  paleozoic  nautili  are  so  remarkable  that  they 
must  certainly  be  referred  to  one  or  more  separate  genera;  some  of  the  carboniferous  spe- 
cies nave  a  square  back,  and  the  whorls  either  compact  or  open  in  the  center,  while  the 
last  chamber  is  more  or  less  disunited  from  the  shell;  and  the  Devonian  clymenia  has 
angular  sutures  and  an  internal  siphuncle.  Until  a  careful  revision  of  this  section  ^of 
the  cephalopoda  is  made  it  will  be  better  to  consider  the  species  as  belonging  to  the  family 
and  not  to  the  genus  nautilus. 


NAUTILUS  PROPELLER  was  long  the  best  known  among  many  names  given  to  a 
mode  of  propelling  steam-vessels  bv  ir,e:'iis  of  a  horizontal  wheel  within  board,  in*!'  ad 
of  a  paddle  or  a  screw  on  the  outside.  Hydraulic-  propeller  has  latterly  come  more  into 
use.  Engineers  thought  of  this  mode  of  propulsion  generations  ago.  and  patents  have 
teen  taken  out  for  inventions  relating  to  it  by  Toogood.  Hayes,  Rumsey,  Linaker,  Hall. 
and  others;  but  the  most  successful  attempts  to  rea'.be  it  hr.ve  been  those  of  Mr.  Rufh- 
ven.  'He  constructed  a  small  boat,  9  ft.  lon<r,  in  1S39  (tried  on  the  Union  canal),  and  a 
vessel,  40  ft.  long,  in  1844  (tried  on  the  Forth),  to  test  the  principle;  each  was  worked  by 
a  small  steam-engine,  ami  provided  with  tl>»  hydraulic  apparatus.  In  1849  Mr.  Rnthveu 
made  improvements  in  the  apparatus,  and  introduced  them  in  a  vessel,  30  ft.  long,  tried 
upon  the  Thames.  In  1851  he  placed  a  boat  in  the  great  exhibition.  In  1853  a  vessels  » 
this  principle,  called  the  Albert,  was  built  in  Prussia  by  M.  Syclel,  the  machinery  being 
supplied  by  Mr.  Ruthven.  She  plied  on  the  Oder  as  a  passenger-steamer  for  manj 
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j,  and  illu-tratn'    f  ivorably  some  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  n.iutilus  sys- 

Thc   teim  i'f  Mr.  Kutlr'cn's   patent  expired,  however,  before  the  invention  had 

vorked  its  \vav  into  n-  •  in  Kiiir'and;  and  the  privy  council,  in  1  *(>;!,  gave  a  further  term 

of  te,i  \  ear*    '!  !<•  after". ,  in  I  ~  heg.-in  building  a  \e>sd  to  lie  called  the  Nautilus;  \vliile  the 

ally  authorized  tin;  c oninieii'-ement  of  the  irun- vessel  Wutcrtriirli.  both  to  lie  worked 

•  Kuthven  principle. 

The  Nautilut  was   tiivt    tried  on  tlie  Thames  in  April,  1866.     It  is  titled  with  two 
lines,  of  10  (nom'nid)  horse  power  eac.  will)  cylinders  of  17  in.  diameter,  and  2 

•ke.    Water  i>  admitted  through  apenurcs  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  into  a  water- 

tiir'l   iron  case  or  compartment.      hi   Ibis  case  is  placed  a  horizontal   so-ealied  turhine- 

l,  7  ft.  in  diameter,  acini  on  from  a  vertical  shaft   connected  with  the  sleam-cylin- 

Thc  \\heel  is  divided  i-i  o  compartments  by  plates  or  radii  of  peculiar  curvature, 
and  is  placed  below  the  waier-linc  of  the  vessel,  so  as  to  be  always  immersed.  Two 
pijM  s  <  \u  nd  to  the  wheel-ease,  one  to  cither  side  of  the  vessel,  where  thiy  emerge  nearly 
al  'nidship.  Eftcfa  pipe  terminates  with  nozzles,  10  in.  in  diameter,  placid  outside  the 

al  right  angles  to  the  pipes;  insomuch  that  each  side  of  the  vessel  Las  a  nozzle 
pointing  ahead  and  another  pointing  astern.  A  valve  is  fitted  to  each  pipe.  <••!  its  junc- 
tion vith  the  no//!"-,  to  open  the  passage  to  one  nozzle  and  close  it  aL  oilier; 
am.  Mic  movement  both  of  I  lie  starboard  and  the  port,  valves  can  he  go\ei  ..ed  fioin  a  raised 
.  i;'iilt  over  the  engine-house.  The  wheel-ease  is  always  full,  or  r early  full,  of  water. 
whk-h  enters  through  the  apertures  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  AVl.cn  the  wheel  is 
made  to  rotate  horizontally  by  the  steam-engines,  waler  is  drawn  in  through  the  hollow 
axis,  and  e.\p-"llcd  at  the  periphery  by  centrifugal  force;  it  can  only  find  an  outlet 
through  Che  two  pipes,  and  then  through  the  nozzles  which  terminate  them,  Supposing 
the  no.oles  pointing  astern  to  he  open,  and  those  pointing  ahead  to  lie  closed,  the  vessel 
is  propelled  forward  by  the  resistance  of  the  water  of  the  river  or  sea  to  that  ru>hing  out 
of  (lie  no.'./.ies;  when  the  forward  nozzles  arc  open,  and  the  hinder  <  nes  clo-ed,  th 
Bel  is  propelled  backward,  or  driv<  n  asurn.  The  captain,  standing  on  the  raised  deck, 
and  commanding  both  valves,  can  close  the  fore-nozzles,  and  open  (he  aft.  which  makes 
the  ve.sel  g<>  ahead;  he  can  open  the  fore  and  close  the  aft,  which  makes  her  LO  astern; 
he  can  open  one  fore-nozzle,  and  close  the  other,  which  makes  her  turn.  The  exit  of  the 
water  from  t.'ie  nozzles  is  a  litlle  above  sea-level,  a  plan  found  to  lie  be  ltd-  than  actually 
immersing  them.  In  one  of  the  trial-trips  of  the  _?\'<i ///;,', ;.-:.  wilh  Mroiig  wind  and  tide 
urging  her  on,  and  going  at  full  speed,  she  was  stopped  dead  in  less  than  10  .seconds,  and 
in  i.buut  a  uii.il 'IT  of  her  length,  by  simply  re-versing  the  valves. 

The  performance  of  the  N<wnlu«  vctis  satisi'ae'ory  enough  to  lead  the  admiralty  to 
expedite  the  fitd:  liing  of  the  Wnier'irUch,  an  iron-clad  gun-vessel  of  778  Ions  and  160 
hor-e-power.  Th>;  wheel  is  rotated  by  an  engine  having  three  separate  cylinders  each 
38^  in.  diameter  by  3  ft.  6  in.  stroke.  The  vessel  was  built  at  the  Thames  iron-woiks, 
and  engincd  by  Me.-srs.  J.  cV  AV.  Dudgeon  of  Elackwall.  Its  turbine-wheel  is  14  ft.  dia- 
meter; it  rotates  (av  full  engine-power)  39  limes  per  minute.  The  i  rasa  di-<  ! 
nozzles,  which  measire  24  in.  by  19|.  are  continued  along  the  outside  of  the  vessel  8  ft. 
on  each  side  of  the  center;  the  lower  lips  of  the  discharge-nozzles  arc  *  in.  below  water- 
line,  the  remainder  of  '.he  aperture  being  above  water.  The  II V//V /•//•/•  r/.'  i.-  fiat-bottomed 
and  double-ended,  i.c  ,  she  has  a  rudder  at  each  end,  so  that  she  can  steer  equally  well 
when  going  ahead  01  i.stern.  Her  total  cost  was  £00,000,  of  which  no  less  than  £13,600 
was  for  the  engines. 

As  regards  her  speed  and  the  efficiency  of  her  machinery,  the  Watenrilclt  did  not  do 
all  that  was  expected  oc  her;  she  was  neither  more  nor  less  successful  than  her  sister 
phips,  the  Viper  and  17..  f:,\  and  they  nil  three  belonged  to  the  slowest  class  of  gen-boats. 
As  her  machinery  was  nvich  more  expensive  than  that  of  the  others,  nothing  has  as  yet 
been  done  in  the  way  of  s.dling  to  the  number  of  hydraulic  engines  in  the  navy.  Ti:cy 
possess  many  advantages  ;n  regard  to  maneuvering  the  ship,  but  these  are  to  a  great 
extent  also  posscss<-d  by  tvi." -screw  engines,  Avhich  can  be  mr.de  at  a  less  cost:  while 
some  of  the  advantages *ori»-i»ially  claimed  for  them,  such  as  freedom  from  -lip.  haw  not 
been  realized  in  actual  work.  Tn  such  exceptional  vessels  ;.s  those  of  the  )"//,</•  c  ia-s,  a 
fair  comparison  of  the  merits  rf  the  hydraulic  propeller  with  those  in  common  use  can- 
not be  made.  The  net  result  ot  tire  experiments  hitherto  made  is,  that  while  the  addition 
of  one  additional  part  to  the  mahhinery, between  the  engines  and  the  actual  propellers 
(which  in  this  case  are  the  columns  of  water)  is  open  to  grave  objections;  still  with  a 
"turbine"  less  faulty  in  design.  ;•.«!•  under  more  favorable  ciministanees,  the  hydraulic 
prom-lid1  may  be  found  useful  in  men-of-war.  The  Wctcnritrh,  as  well  as  her  n<.n 
hydraulic  sister  ships,  now  ranks  among  the  "  i::efr]cients"  of  the  navy,  having  been 
:  for  pu:po>es  of  mo<!"rn  warfare. 

NAUVOO',  a  t.  in  Illinois,  on  the  e.  hank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  220m.  above  St. 
Louis.  It  was  bui't  by  the  Mormons  in  '840,  and  in  1846  contained  a  population  of 
15,000.  Its  principal  feature  was  a  great  temple  of  polished  marble,  original  in  style, 
and  imposing  in  appearance.  After  the  murdor  of  Joseph  Smith,  the  Mormon  prophet 
(see  MORMONS),  and  tin  "\pulsion  of  his  follow,  rs.  the  temple  was  b'U'iied.  The  town 
•was  afterward  bought  and  occupied  by  a  French  socialist  co'nmunity  under  the  leader- 
ehip  of  M.  ('abet.  This  experiment  having  pro\ "d  ]ike  ctbprg,  a  fai]ur<v  the  one* 
famous  city  has  been  reduced  to  an  inconsiderable  vii'ag-e. 
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Naval. 

NAYA'JOS,  a  tribe  of  Indians  belonging  to  the  family  of  Shoshones  and  Apaches, 
and  occupying  a  reservation  in  n.w.  New  Mexico  and  n.  e.  Arizona,  comprising  nearly 
3,500,000  acres.  They  were  formerly  hostile*,  but  were  subdued  by  the  U.  S.  troops,  and 
are  at  present  peaceable  and  industrious.  They  number  nearly  10, !>(>().  and  p. 
1'50. 000  sheep  and  goats,  and  10,000  horses.  A  specialty  with  this  tribe  1-  the  manufac- 
ture of  Hie  Navajo  blankets,  which  are  valued  for  their  warmth  and  durability. 

NAVAL  ACADEMY,  U.  S.     See  UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  ACADEMY. 
NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE.     See  SHIP-BUILDING. 

NAVAL  CADETS  are  the  youths  training  for  service  as  naval  officers.  Every  n-lmira! 
on  hoisting  his  liag  may  nominate  2,  every  capt.  1  cauet.  The  boy  must  be  LeUveeii  13 
fiud  loi- years  old.  lie  is  examined  at  the  royal  naval  college  at 'Greenwich,  and  if  he 
.  is  sent  for  2  years  to  the  ttrilmiiiia  training-ship,  at  Dartmouth.  At  the  tad  of 
thai  time,  if  he  has  progressed  satisfactorily,  he  is  put  into  a  sea-go.' 'ig  -hip,  and  bet •• 
a  midsiun:u."i  at  once  if  he  lu.s  gained  a  first-class  certificate. 

NAVAL  GROWN,  in  heraldry,  a  rim  of  gold  round  which  ar:  placed  alternately  prows 
of  galieys  and  square  sails.  The  device  is  said  to  have  originated  with  the'.K 
enuteror  Claudius,  who,  after  the  conquest  of  Britain,  instituted  it  as  a  reward  for  mar- 
itime services.  He  who  first  boarded  tiie  enemy's  ship,  and  was  the  occasion  of  its  being 
captmvd,  was  entitled  to  a  naval  crown.  A  naval  crown  supporting  the  crest  in  place 
of  a  wreath,  occurs  in  various  grants  of  arms  iu  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  to 
the  naval  heroes  of  the  lute  war.  The  crest  of  the  earl  of  St.  Vincent,  bestowed  on  "hi  in 
after  his  victory  over  the  Spanish  Heel  in  1797.  is  issuing  out  of  a  naval  crown  or, 
enwrapped  by  a  wreath  of  laurel  vert,  a  demi-pegasus  argent  maned  and  hoofed  o;  the 
tiiNi  -in  I  winged  azure,  charged  in  the  wing  with  a  fleur-de-lis  or. 

NAVAL  RESERVE,  ROYAL,  is  a  sort  of  militia,  auxiliary  to  the  royal  navy.     It  i.-.  a 

force  held  in  high  cst"-.'m  by  naval  men;   and  is  considered  an  extremely  valuable  reserve 

of  trained  men  ready  to  man  the  fleet  iu  case  of  emergency.    The  force  was  insiituieil  in 

l^JD.  ui;  1  -r  the  act  2>  and  23  Viet.  c.  40.     That  act  authorizes  the  engagement  of  30.COO 

men,  "ach  for  a  p  -rio  I  of  5  years,  and  provides  that  each  shall  be  trained,  for  28  days  iu 

•  evvry  year,  to  the  use  r.f  arm-  and  naval  tactics,  either  in  her  majesty's  ships  or  on  shore. 

Incase  of  national  emergency  these  men  can,  by  royal  proclamation,  be  called  out  for 

seme  •  in  th"  n  ivy  in  any  part  of  the  world,  for  periods  not  exceeding  5  years.     While 

traiiiin  r  ani  while  called  out  for  actual  service,  the  men  receive  the  same  wages  as  corre- 

r.itings  in  the  royal  navy:  in  addition,  they  each  receive,  as  retaining  fee,  a 

sum  uf  -.'  i  i'  si1  every  year  in  which  the  regulated  training  has  been  completed.    On  actual 

e,  after  :>  years — -.vaeih  -r  of  uninterrupted  service,  or  at  broken  intervals — the  \\.\- 

un  eer  t>   ••>  aies  entitled  to  twopence  extra  per  diem.     The  man  can  terminate  his  en. 

meiu  at  th  •  end  of.  ~>  years,  unless  on  actual  service,  when  the  queen  may  require  him  to 

co:up1  ;i ••  5  years  of  such  service  before  discharging  him.     During  the  continuance  of  his 

cniMuvm  iiit,  he  must  n  >t  embark  0:1  voyages  which  shall  entail  a  longer  absence 

thi>  I'tire'l  !Chr;-!o;n  than  6  months,  unless  with   special  permission  of  the  admiralty. 

TIL-  perio  N  of  training  are,  made  as  far  as  practical^  to  suit  the  sailor's  convenience:  he 

Teak  tiie  -?8  .lays  into  shorter  periods,  none  being  less  than  7  days.     He  is  di 

irae'ieabl,'  to  his  own  home,  the.  drilling  being  intrusted  to  the  officers  of  the 
coast-guard.  While  drilling,  it'  on  board  a  queen's  ship,  he  has  the  regulation  victuals; 
if  hill  >!•••'.  0:1  shore,  while  training  for  great- gun  exercise  in  batteries,  he  is  allowed  Is.  M. 
a  d  iv  for  victuals.  It  is  optional  with  the  volunteer  to  renew  his  engagement  from  time 

:  he  respective  periods  of  5  years  expire ;  and  at  about  the  age  of  45  he  becomes 
er.i  1  1  to  a  p":ision  of  €12  or  upwards  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  subject  to  the  usual 

.f  service  in  certain  circumstances  in  the  navy,  which  all  pensioners  are  under. 

•  ;i  mav  be  comm :it: -d.  if  desired,  into  one  of  less  amount,  to  last  until  the  death 
ot'  the  longest  liver  of  the  volunteer  Mid  his  wife. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  royal  naval  reserve,  a  man  must  be  a  British  subject,  under  3o 
years  of  age,  in  good  health,  and.  within  the  preceding  10  years,  must  have  served  at 
leas:  .">  year-  ai  sea,  of  which  1  year  shall  have  been  as  able  seaman.  Soldiers,  militia- 
nvn.  and  coast  volunteers  are  ineligible,  and  subject  to  a  penalty  if  they  join;  b.u.  a 

the  last  force  nviy  obtain  his  discharge  therefrom  for  the  purpose  of  joining 
the  naval  r  'serve.  Penalties  are  enacted  in  case  men  fail  to  attend:  and  failure  after 
proper  notice  to  come  up  for  actual  service  is  held  equivalent  to  desertion.  While  train- 
ing or  on  duty,  the  men  are  liable  to  all  the  punishments,  as  they  are  entitled  to  all  the 
riulr  •;  and  privileges  of  regular  seamen.  The  men  considered  most  desirable  are  (1)  those 
having  fixed  residences,  and  personally  known  to  the  shipping-master  or  his  deputies; 
and  (2.)  men  having  regular  employment  in  the  coasting-trade,  or  in  vessels  the  business 
of  which  brings  them  back  to  the  same  ports  at  frequent  and  known  intervals.  In 
1880,  about  20,000  men  belonged  to  the  naval  reserve,  and  were  in  a  state  of  great 
efficiency. 

In  1861  the  system  of  the  reserve  was  extended— by  the  act  24  and  25  Viet.  c.  129— to 
officers  of  the  merchant-service,  certificated  masters  and  mates  being  respectively  granted 
commissions  in  the  naval  reserve  as  lieuts.  and  sub.lieuts.  The  holders  are  required 
to  tr..in  for  28  days  annually  oa  board  her  majesty's  ships,  and  are  liable  to  be  called  out 
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for  actual  ser\ice  v.hcn  required.  "\Vhen  training,  or  on  aetual  service.  Heuts.  receive 
in-..  :in>l  sub-licuis.  7s.  per  ii;iy,  with  all  t  lie  privileges,  pensions  for  wounds,  pensions 
lo  wido\\s.  uniform.-.,  etc.,  of  n.-ivnl  olliecrs  of  corresponding  rank.  Tlie  number  of 
ollieers  allowed  l.y  regulation  is  180  lieuts.  and  270  sub-!iciits.  :  of  these,  in  1^1 1.  com- 
inis>ions  h:id  i  ecu  granted  to  117  Heuts..  7*  suh-lieuts.,  and  2  engineers.  Tlie  toijil  cost 
of  the  nav.-i!  reserve,  oniccrs  and  men,  for  the  year  JS,(>-77,  »\us  estimated  at  £240,109. 

NA  VAI>  SIGNALS.  Communication  between  vessels  by  flags  or  smoke  by  day  by 
lights  at  night,  has  always  been  in  practice;  as  well  as  a  kind  of  arbitrary  code  lor  lack- 
ing, .-.lien  beating  through  a  pa-sage,  by  the  movements  of  a  single  tla.ir.  The 
moiicrn  ^y. -terns  are  by  diilerent  colored  flairs  by  day,  and  by  lantrrns  or  blue-light  ;  ;;1 
night.  Tiie  electric  light  is  destined  to  become  of  great  Utility  in  this  line,  but  -whether 
the  flash-light,  now  extensively  used  by  the  English  armies,  can  lie  used  en  ship-i.o".ni, 
remains  lo"  be  seen.  The  signals  are  numbered,  and,  in  the  navy,  the  signal-book  is 
always  bound  in  lead,  and  is  thrown  over  on  surrender;  the  ndmirally  service  requiring 
some  iH'tv  Hags.  The  merchant  service  needs  fewer  combinations;  the  present  c<-de, 
that  of  the  British  board  of  trade,  introduced  just  before  our  last  war,  needing  eighteen 
Hugs.  c'Aering  •„'<>. 000  signals,  which  may  represent  70.000  numbers.  From  the.  book 
the  nui-ii  er  is  read  off,  then  the  word  or  sentence  opposite,  and  combinations  are  m-u!e. 
if  oeces  ary  to  complete  the  communication. 

X  A  \'AL  TACTICS.  Modern  naval  tactics,  as  embodying  a  series  of  ru; 
maneuvering  to  the  best  advantage,  corresponding  to  what  is  known  on  land  as  "In 
'  may  be  said  to  date  only  from  the  time  (if  rr;;mwell's  admiral,  Blake. 
Little  change  from  then  till  the  war  of  1812  took  place  in  the  general  prim  ip'< .  *  of 
ntlac'c,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  introduction  of  reliable  mortars,  but  at  lhat  date 
the  invent  ion  of  the  breech-sight  altered  the  conditions  of  the  probl<  ms  as  regards  range. 
The  introduction  of  steam  causes  the  next  change  at  the  battle  of  Navurino,  since  when 
evolutions  under  steam  form  the  subject  of  great*  ;iienee.  Armor  and  pro- 

jectile are  constantly  opposed,  nor  is  it  likely  that  cither  can  long  hold  Ihe  balance, 
until  the  introduction  of  some  extraneous  factor,  like  torpedoes  exploded  by  electricity, 
shall  definitely  change  the  effbrts  of  seamen  and  constructors  to  a  new  direction.  Our 
late  war  proved  that  heavy  ordnance  might  be  silenced  bv  Il;e  ;  ucces.'-h'e  attack  of  u;;ar- 
inored  vessels;  and  admiral  TegethoiT,  at  the  battle  of  I.!s-.i.  M:II!;.  with  wooden  B 
Ihe  finest  iron-clads  of  that  day.  In  a  squadron  consisting  of  ei^ht  or  more  vessels, 
moving  in  line,  or  a  column  in  echelon — that  is  in  column,  .ay,  from  n.  to  s. .  hut  each 
1  heading  n.\v.  movements  are  executed  much  on  the  principles  of  army  laches — 
by  division,  half-division,  or  single  vessels.  Thus,  from  line  into  ct.lumn,  upon  right, 
left,  or  center;  double  column,  wheels,  changing  of  front,  right  nbout.  l.y  either  flank, 
in  echelon,  and  at  various  distances.  Foxhall  A.  Parker  (s</:nn!.  T<fti.--  :'-<tm, 

Ncvr  Y(>rk,  1864),  then  a  commander,  proposed,  as  the  necessary  signals  were  not  in  the 
code,  a  series  of  signals  for  maneuver  and  change  of  direction,  count ir.gfrom'thc  right 
by  quarter  points.  Nos.  1  to  32  indicated  points  of  the  compass,  and  i'roni  83  to  116 
orders  for  movements. 

NA'VAlf,  a  market  t.  of  Mealh  county,  Ireland,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Eoyrte 
and  Blackwater,  28  m.  n.w.  of  Dublin,  with  which  city  it  is  connected  by  t  wo  railways. 
Pop.  '71,  4,104,  of  whom  3,868  were  Catholics,  203  Episcopalian-Protestants  ::nd  the  rest 
Protestants  of  other  denominations.  Xavon  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  boroughs  in  Ire- 
land, and  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament.  It  possesses  considerable 
inland  trade,  a  flax-mill,  several  flour-mills,  and  two  paper-mills,  besides  a  tannery,  a 
brewery,  and  two  distilleries.  There  are  also  an  endowed  school,  a  R<  man  Catholic 
seminary  (one  of  the  h'vst  opened  in  Ireland  after  the  repeal  of  tl.e  p  r;:l  law  ).  :u;d  four 
national  schools,  containing  (l!S71)  1304  pupils,  of  whom  699  were  boys.  i;:ut  6 ('.5  girls. 
The  two  girls'  schools  are  attached  lo  the  Roman  Catholic  convent.  Several  inten  si  ing 
remains,  both  Celtic  and  Norimui-English,  are  found  in  Navan  and  the  vicinity. 

NAVARINO,  or  Neo-Castro,  a- sea-port  and  citadel  on  tlio  s.w.  coast  of  the  ]\torea  in 
e,  contains  only  2.000  inhabitants,  but  is  of  importance  from  i's  position,  command- 
ing the  entrance  of  the  bay  cf  Xavarino.  at  thesoutliern  extremity  of  which  it  is  :itu-ii'  d. 
On  the  island  of  Sphagiu  or  Sphactcria.  vdiieh  closes  lh"  bay's  mouth,  was  formerly 
situai-MJ  I'ylns  Me>seniac;i,  the  town  of  Nesior.  in  a  spot  where  now  stands  old  Xavarino 
or  Palii'ocastron.  The  bay  of  Nttrsriho  w»s  the  scene  of  u  greal  sea-fight  between  the 
Aihenitins  under  C  leon,  and  the  Sj'artans  (42.")  r,.r. ),  in  which  t!u>  latter  Avere  defeated; 
and  on  Oct.  20.  1827,  it  saw  the  annihilation  of  the  Turki-h  and  Ku'yptian  navies  by  the 
combined  Dritish.  French,  and  Russian  fleets  under  sir  Edward  Codrington. 

NAVAREE',  a  province,  and  formerly  a  kingdom  of  Spain,  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by 
France,  on  the  s.  and  e.  by  Aragon,  and  on  t'ne  w.  by  the  I'.iscavs;  and  is  situated  in  4'2' 
20'  to  433  1-V  n.  hit.,  and  0°  50'"to  2"  30'  w.  long.  Area  about  4,000  sq.  mil.-;.  Pop.  T!>. 
318.687.  The  country  is  mountainous,  being  ho-;:-ded  and  traversed  by  the  Pyrenees, 
spurs  of  which  occupy  almost  the  whole  of  the  province  in  its  northern  and  eastern 
parts.  The  highest  peaks  ar«  AltovK,  :,r,  Adi.  Aicorrunx.  :snd  Runa.  Navarre  is 
watered  by  the  Bidassoa,  the  Ane/o,  and  bv  ihe  Eb:-o.  toL'-etlier  wi-'h  its  trilmtaries,  the 
Ega  and  Aragon,  on  the  level  shore-.  <:f  •  ui  ih  corn,  \vine,  and  od  of  good  quality  are 
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produced.  Some  of  the  valleys  which  intersect  the  mountain-ranges,  as  those  of 
Honeesvalles,  Lescon,  Bastan,  and  Roncal,  have  ;„  fruitful  soil,  and  yield  gocd  crops; 
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province  to  France,  and  the  dangerous  "character  of  the  almost  inaccessible  mountain- 
passes  which  alone  connect  the  two  countries,  holding  out  many  inducements  and  facili- 
ties iu  the  way  of  smuggling.  The  mountain  forests  still  harbor  bears,  wolves,  wild 
cats,  goats,  deer,  and  an  abundance  of  game  of  every  other  kind.  Iron  and  salt  are  the/ 
chief  mineral  products  of  the  district,  but  these  are  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be 
exported.  The  people  of  Navarre  are  a  hardy,  brave,  and  hospitable  race,  loyal  to  thtr 
sovereign,  attentive  observers  of  the  forms  of  their  religion,  and,  except  in  the  mattei 
of  smuggling,  honest  and  moral;  but  they  are  passionate  and  distrustful,  prone  to  anger, 
and  keen  in  avenging  an  insult,  real  or  imaginary.  Although  not  industrious,  tin 
people  follow  a  few  branches  of  industry,  and" manufacture  glass,  leather,  soap,  choc- 
olate, etc.,  of  good  quality. 

The  Xavarrese,  with  few  exceptions,  are  members  of  the  church  of  Rome,  to  whose 
tenets  they  cling  with  superstitious  devotion.  They  have  always  intermarried  chiefly 
among  their  own  compatriots,  and  are  a  nearly  jjure  Basque  race.  In  the  mountainous 
districts,  Basque  is  still  spoken,  but  in  the  plains,  the  modern  Castilian  foim  of  Spanish 
is  rapidly  supplanting  the  ancient  language  of  the  country.  The  chief  town  is  Pamp- 
lona (q.v.X 

The  territory  known  from  an  early  period  of  Spanish  history  under  the  name  of 
Navarre,  was  occupied  in  ancient  times  by  the  Vascones,  who  were  subdued  by  the 
Goths  in  the  5th  century.  After  having  become  gradually  amalgamated  with  their 
conquerors,  the  people  continued  to  enjoy  a  species  of  turbulent  independence  under 
military  leaders  until  the  8th  c.,  when  they  were  aimcst  annihilated  by  the  hordes  of 
Arabs  who  were  rapidly  spreading  their  dominion  to  ail  parts  of  the  peninsula.  The 
Gothic  Vascones  of  Xavarre,  who  had  been  cosverted  to  Christianity,  offered  a  gallant 
resistance  to  their  infidel  invaders,  and  although  repeatedly  beaten,  they  were  not  wholly 
subdued.  The  remnant  which  escaped  the  sword  of  their  Moslem  enemies  took  refuge 
iu  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  and  choosing  a  knight  of  their  number,  Garcia 
Ximenes,  as  their  leader  or  king,  they  sallied  forth,  antT  by  their  gallant  resistance, 
compelled  the  Arabs  to  leave  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  independence  greater  than 
that  of  the  neighboring  states.  On  the  extinction  of  the  race  of  Ximenes,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  9th  c.,  the  Xavarrese  elected  as  their  king  Inigo  Sanchez,  count  of  Bigorre,  in 
whose  family  the  succession  remained  till  the  marriage  of  Philip  the  fair  with  queen 
Joanna  I.  of  Xavarre;  and  the  accession  of  the  former  to  the  throne  of  France  in  12)r5, 
rendered  Xavarre  an  appanage  of  the  crown  of  France.  It  continued  a  part  of  that 
kingdom  during  the  successive  reigns  of  Louis  X.,  Philip  V.,  and  Charles  the  fair,  but 
on  the  death  of  this  last  in  1328,  France  fell  to  the  family  of  Valois,  fnd  the  daughter  of 
Louis  X.,  the  rightful  heir,  succeeded  to  Navarre  as  Joanna  II.  The  events  of  the 
kingdom  present  no  features  of  interest  during  the  next  hundred  years.  The  marriage 
of  Blanche,  daughter  of  Charles  III.  of  Navarre,  with  John  II.  of  Aragon,  in  1442,  did 
not  produce  an  annexation  of  Navarre  to  Aragon,  as  John  suffered  his  wife  to  rule  her 
own  kingdom  as  she  pleased,  and  even  after  her  death  and  his  subsequent  re-marriage, 
he  resigned  the  government  entirely  to  his  son  by  Blanche.  This  son,  known  i's  Charles, 
prince  of  Yiano,  having  attempted  to  remain  neutral  in  his  father's  quarrels  with 
Castile,  John  expelled  him  and  his  elder  sister  Blanche,  who  sided  with  him,  from 
Xavarre,  and  conferred  the  kingdom  on  Leonora  countess  de  Foix,  his  younger  daughter, 
by  Blanche,  whose  misrule  completed  the  disorganization  which  these  family  quarrels 
had  commenced.  Her  son,  Francis,  called  Phoebus,  from  his  beauty,  iuccetded  in  1479, 
and  his  sister  Catharine  in  1483.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  sought  to  marry  the  young 
emeen  to  their  son  aud  heir,  the  prince  of  Asturias,  but  her  mother,  a  French  princess, 
married  her  to  Jean  d'Albret.  Ferdinand,  however,  was  not  willing  to  )et  the  prize 
escape  him,  and  on  some  slight  pretext  he  seized  Navarre  in  1512.  After  this  act  of 
spoliation,  there  remained  nothing  of  ancient  Navarre  beyond  a  small  territory  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  was  subsequently  united  to  the  crown  of  France 


of  their  ancient  privileges,  after  their  incorporation  with  the  other  domainsof  the  Spanish 
crown,  until  the  reign  of  queen  Isabella  II.,  when  the  active  aid  which  they  furnished 
to  the  pretender,  Don  Carlos,  in  the  rebellion  of  1834-39,  led  to  the  abrogation  of  their 
fueros,  or  national  assemblies,  and  to  the  amalgamation  of  their  nationality  with  that  of 
'the  kingdom  at  large.  In  the  later  Carlist  struggle  of  1872-76,  Navarre  was  again  a 
principal  seat  of  the  war.  the  inhabitants  being  stimulated  in  their  assistance  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  claims  and  title  of  Don  Carlos  by  his  promise  of  restoring  their  fveiw. 

XAVARRE'TE,  DOMINGO  FERNANDEZ  DE.  1610-89;  b.  Spain;  was  educated  at  Val- 
ladolid  as  a  Dominican,  and  in  1647  went  on  a  mission  to  the  Philippine  islands,  where  he 
soon  became  professor  of  theology  in  the  college  of  Manilla.  A  few  years  later,  however, 
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In-  went  to  China  and  busied  himself  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  studying  the  people 
and  their  language  until  lie  was  persecuted  and  thrown  into  prison  in  Canton.  As  soon 
as  he  escaped  and  arrived  in  Kurope  he  vi.-itcd  Home,  and  complained  to  the  pope  of  the 
work  o!'  llie  Jesuits  in  ( 'liina,  accusing  them  of  accommodating  their  relic-ion  to  the  super- 
stition of  the  natives.  ][<•  then  returned  to  Spain  and  published  a  large  work  on  the 
llia'ory,  P/dittf*.  Kt/i !:••<•.  <m<f  Il<'!:;/i<>n  <>f  the  6V< ///<*'•  Mmim-rliy,  shortly  after  which  he 
.  ed  (lie  appointment  of  archbishop  of  Sau  Domingo  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
p:i.--cd  tiie  remainder  of  his  life. 

NAVARRETE,  MAKTIKO  FKKNAXDEZ  DE,  1765-1844;  b.  Spain;  entered  the  Spanish 
navy  in  17^0.  was  present  at  the  attack  on  Gibraltar  in  17*2,  and  afterwards  served 
against  the  Moors  and  Algerines.  Ill  health,  however,  forced  him  to  retire  from  the  ser- 
vice for  some  years  which  he  spent  in  collecting  documents  respecting  the  history  of 
Spanish  maritime  discovery,  labors  that  resulted  in  1N25  in  the  publication  of  the  first 
and  second  volumes  of  a  work  by  him  entitled  Collection  de  Ion  Yinrjcx  y  J)>xi-n!,riniiento* 
(i>te  hicieron  por  mar  los  Espafloles  dende  fines  del  Sigh  XV.,  which  was  pronounced  by 
Iluinboklt  to  be  "  one  of  the  most  important  historical  monuments  of  modern  times.'1 
In  1829  the  third  volume  appeared:  and  eight  years  later,  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes. 
But  before  the  sixth  and  seventh  were  completed  the  author  died,  lie  was  the  author  ol 
several  other  lesser  works,  and  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Spanish  academy. 

NAVAR'RO,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Texas,  on  the  Trinity  river;  1040  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  21.705 
— 5,304  colored.  The  surface  is  undulating  with  a  large  proportion  of  prairie.  The 
chief  productions  are  corn,  cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Cattle  and  pork  are  raised.  It 
is  drained  by  Chambers  and  Richlaud  creeks,  and  is  on  the  Houston  and  Texas  Cen- 
tral railroad.  Co.  seat,  Corsicana. 

NAVE.    See  CHURCH. 

X A  VESINK  (or  NEVERSINK)  HIGHLANDS,  a  chain  of  hills  that  form  a  bold  head- 
land along  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  on  the  border  of  Monmouth  county.  To  ships 
approaching  New  York,  they  are  important  landmarks  and  located  on  them  are  two  first- 
class  light-houses  53  ft.  high,  both  of  which  show  fixed  white  lights.  Though  the  neigh- 
boring region  is  a  beautiful  one  and  only  20  m.  from  New  York,  it  remains  primitive 
and  only  sparsely  inhabited. 

NA'VEW  (Fr.  navette),  a  garden  vegetable  much  cultivated  in  France  and  other  parts 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  although  little  used  in  Britain.  It  is  by  some  botanists 
regarded  as  a  cultivated  variety  of  Brassica  napus,  or  rape  (q.v.).  whilst  others  refer  it  to 
B.  campestris,  sometimes  called  wild  navew,  the  species  which  is  also  supposed  to  be  the 
original  of  the  Swedish  turnip  (q.v.).  The  part  used  is  the  swollen  root,  which  is  rather 
)ik«  a  carrot  in  shape.  Its  color  is  white.  Its  flavor  is  much  stronger  than  that  of  the 
turnip.  It  succeeds  best  in  a  dry  light  soil.  The  seed  is  sown  in  spring,  and  the  plants 
thinned  out  to  5  in.  apart. 

NAVEZ,  FRANCOIS  JOSEPH,  1787-1869;  b.  Belgium;  studied  art  in  Brussels  and 
Ghent;  and  in  Paris  was  a  pupil  of  the  great  painter  David.  After  finishing  his  studies 
he  resided  in  Brussels  till  his  death,  and  became  director  of  the  line  arts  academy.  His 
works  almost  all  represent  biblical  scenes  such  as:  "  The  Prophet  Samuel,"  "  The  Ascen- 
sion of  the  Virgin,"  "  Hagar  in  the  Desert,"  and  "  Meeting  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca." 

NAVICT7LA  (Lnt.  a  little  ship),  a  genus  of  Dmtomacece  (q.v.),  receiving' its  name  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  form  to  that  of  a  boat.  Some  of  the  species  are  very  common. 

NAVIC  ULAR  DISEASE,  in  the  horse,  consists  in  strain  of  the  strong  flexor  tendon  of 
the  foot  at  the  point  within  the  hollow  of  the  fetlock,  where  it  passes  over  the  navicular 
bone.  It  is  most  common  amongst  the  lighter  sorts  of  horses,  and  especially  where  they 
have  upright  pasterns,  out-turned  toes,  and  early  severe  work  on  hard  roads.  It  soon 
gives  rise  to  a  short  tripping  yet  cautious  gait,  undue  wear  of  the  toe  of  the  shoe,  wast- 
ing of  tiie  muscles  of  the  shoulder,  and  projecting  or  "pointing"  of  the  affected  limb 
standing.  When  early  noticed,  and  in  horses  with  well-formed  legs,  it  is  often 
curable;  but  when  of  several  weeks  standing,  it  leads  to  so  much  inflammation  and  dc«truc- 
m  of  the  tendon  and  adjoining  parts,  that  soundness  and  fitness  for  fast  work  arc  a<_rain 
impossible.  H'-st  should  at  once  IK?  given,  the  shoe  removed,  the  toe  shortened,  and  the 
foot  placed  in  a  large,  soft,  hot  poultice,  changed  every  few  hours.  Laxative  medicine 
and  bran  mashes  should  be  ordered,  and  a  soft  bed  made  with  old  short  litter.  After  a 
Few  days,  and  when  the  heat  and  tenderness  abate,  cold  applications  should  supersede 
the  hot;  and,  after  another  week,  a  blister  maybe  applied  round  the  coronet,  and  tin- 
animal  placed  for  two  months  in  a  good  yard  or  in  a  grass  field,  if  the  ground  be  soft 
and  moist;  or,  if  sufficiently  strong,  at  slow  farm-work  on  soft  land.  Division  of  the 
nerve  going  to  the  foot  removes  sensation,  and  consequently  lameness:  and  hence  is  use- 
ful in  relieving  animals  intended  for  breeding  purposes  or  for  slow  work.  The  operation, 
however,  is  not  to  be  recommended  where  fast  work  is  required;  for  the  animal,  inscn- 
•prne  to  pain,  uses  the  limb  as  if  nothing  were  amiss,  and  the  disease  rapidly  becomes 
worse. 
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NAVIES,  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIEVAL.  The  ancient  method  of  naval  warfare  consisted 
in  great  part,  in  the  driving  of  beaked  vessels  against  each  other:  and  therefore  skill  and 
celerity  in  maneuvering,  so  as  to  strike  the  enemy  at  the  greatest  disadvantage,  were  of  the 
utmost  importance.  The  victory  thus  usually  remained  with  the  best  sailor.  This  mode  of 
conflict  lias  been  attempted  to  be  revived  at  the  present  time,  and  vessels  called  "steam- 
nuns"  are  specially  constructed  for  this  species  of  conflict.  The  earliest  powers  having 
efficient  fleets  appear  to  have  been  the  Pheniciaus,  Carthaginians,  Persians,  and  Greeks; 
the  Greeks  had  fleets  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  7th  c.  B.C. — the  first  sea-tight  on 
record  being  that  between  the  Corinthians  and  their  colonists  of  Corcyra.  664  B.C^  The 
earliest  great  battle  in  which  tactics  appear  to  have  distinctly  been  opposed  to  superior 
force,  and  with  success,  was  that  of  Salamis  (480  B.C.),  where  Themistocles  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  narrows,  forged  the  Persian  fleet  of  Xerxes  to  combat  in  such  a  manner,  that 
their  line  of  battle  but  little  exceeded  in  length  the  line  of  the  much  inferior  Athenian  fleet. 
The  Peloponnesian  war,  where  "  Greek  met  Greek,"  tended  much  to  develop  the  art  of 
naval  warfare.  But  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  marine  power  in  the  Syracusan  expe- 
dition of  414 B.C.,  left  Carthage  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Roman  power,  how- 
ever, gradually  asserted  itself,  and  after  two  centuries,  became  omnipotent  by  the 
destruction  of  Carthage.  For  several  following  centuries,  the  only  sea-fights  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  civil  wars  of  the  Romans.  Towards  the  close  of  the  empire,  the  system  of 
lighting  with  pointed  prows  had  been  discontinued  in  favor  of  that  which  had  always 
co-existed — viz.,  the  running  alongside,  and  boarding  by  armed  men,  with  whom  each 
vessel  was  overloaded.  Onagers,  balistse,  etc.,  were  ultimately  carried  in  the  ships,  and 
used  as  artillery;  but  they  were  little  relied  on,  and  it  was  usual,  after  a  discharge  of 
arrows  and  javelins,  to  come  to  close  quarters.  A  sea  fight  was  therefore  a  hand-to- 
hand  struggle  on  a  floating  base,  in  which  the  vanquished  were  almost  certainly  drowned 
or  slain. 

The  northern  invaders  of  the  empire,  and  subsequently  the  Moors,  seem  to  have  intro- 
duced swift-sailing  galleys,  warring  in  small  squadrons  and  singly,  and  ravaging  all  civil- 
ized coasts  for  plunder  and  slaves.  This — the  break-up  of  the  empire — was  the  era  of 
piracy,  when  every  nation,  which  had  more  to  win  than  lose  by  freebooting.  sent  out  its 
cruisers.  Foremost  for  daring  and  seamanship  were  the  Norsemen,  who  penetrated  in 
every  direction  from  the  Bosporus  to  Newfoundland.  Combination  being  the  only 
security  against  these  marauders,  the  mediaeval  navies  gradually  sprang  up;  the  most 
conspicuous  being — in  the  Mediterranean,  those  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa,  Aragon;  on  the 
Atlantic  sea-board,  England  and  France.  In  the  Mediterranean,  Venice,  after  a  long 
struggle  with  the  Genoese,  and  subsequently  with  the  Turks,  became  the  great  naval 
power.  Tiie  Aragonese  fleet  gradually  developed  into  the  Spanish  navy,  which,  by  the 
epoch  of  Columbus,  had  a  rival  in  that  of  Portugal.  Many  struggles  left,  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries,  the  principal  naval  power  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  French, 
Dutch,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese.  The  present  state  of  these  and  other  existing  navies 
will  be  briefly  given  under  NAVIES,  MODERN. 

NAVIES,  MODERN.  Dating  the  modern  navies  of  the  world  from  the  16th  century,  we 
find  the  British  navy  rising  from  insignificance  by  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  armada 
in  1588:  a  blow  from  which  Spain  never  recovered,  and  which  the  Dutch,  whose  naval 
force  had  acquired  tremendous  strength  in  their  strusrirle  for  independence,  increased  the 
weight  of,  by  their  triumph  in  1607.  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar.  At  this  time  there  was  no 
d"cisive  superiority  of  the  fleet  of  England  over  that  of  France;  but  each  was  inferior  to 
the  Dutch  navy.  The  commonwealth  and  reign  of  Charles  II.  were  signalized  by  the 
stru«-trle  for  mastery  between  the  English  and  Dutch;  when  victory,  after  many  alterna- 
tions,' finally  sided  with  the  former.  "Through  the  18th  century,  the  English  and  French 
were  the  principal  fleets;  but  Louis  XVI.  gave  a  decided  superiority  to  the  navy  of 
France;  and  at  the  period  of  the  American  war,  the  naval  power  of  England  was  seriously 
threatened.  Spain,  Holland,  and  Russia  (now  for  the  first  time  a  naval  power)  had  mean- 
while acquired  considerable  fleets;  and  the  "armed  neutrality,"  to  which  the  northern 
powers  gave  their  adherence  rendered  the  British  position  most  critical.  However,  the 
slowlv  roused  enersry  of  her  government,  the  invincible  courage  of  her  seamen,  and  the 
genius  of  her  admirals  brought  Britain  through  all  her  trials.  Camperdown  broke  the 
Dutch  power:  many  battles  weakeaed  the  French  navy:  and  at  Trafalgar  in  1805,  it, 
with  the  Spanish  power,  was  swept  from  the  ocean.  The  United  States  had  in  the  mean- 


in  recent  times,  of  the  British  navy  will  be  found  under  NAVY,  BRITISH.  The  emperor 
Napoleon  III.  greatly  enlarged  a-nd  improved  the  French  navy,  yet  in  the  war  of 
1870-71  it  had  no  opportunity  of  proving  its  effectiveness. 

The  contest  between  the  attack  r.nd  defense  which  has  been  going  on  for  some  time 
appears  to  have  attained  its  limits  in  the  100-ton  guns  of  the  Italian  navy,  and  the  24- 
inch  armor-plate  of  the  British;  and  a  new  departure  seems  already  to  have  been  taken 
which  points  in  the  direction  of  steel  plates  and  speed,  and  a  more  special  adaptation  of 
ships  for  particular  services.  The  torpedo  system  has  introduced  a  new  element  into 
naval  warfare,  particularly  in  harbors,  rivers,  and  inland  waters,  -which  can  hardly  be 
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said  to  be  yet  fully  developed  (see  TORPEDO);  and  the  catastrophes  of  the  Vanguard  of 
the  Briti-h  navy,  and  the  (i  ;•<>«*<  r  Kurfurst  of  the  German,  have  pointed  out  dangers 
connected  with  the  rain  system  that  had  not  been  calculated  upon. 

The  following  table  gives  a  fair  estimate  of  the  comparative  strength  of  the  chief 
navies  of  I  he -world.  Comparison  by  the  number  of  guns  is  of  little  account  now;  that 
of  armored  ntcaiitcrx  and  /wr*i-p<nrcr  is  more  to  the  point: 


CHIEF  NAVIES  OF  THE  WORLD,  1877. 


Country. 

Armored 

Steamers. 

Unar- 
mored 
Steamers. 

Sailing 

Vessels. 

Total 
Ships. 

Horse- 
power. 

Guns. 

Men. 

Annual 
Cost. 

11 

37 

10 

58 

16206 

324 

9,970 

£941  019 

Brazil  

11 

46 

3 

50 

12,027 

197 

5,097 

1,132,000 

7 

21 

28 

2  U(U 

^•j  ny 

53 

320 

113 

4!)2 

250324 

2834 

71.154 

7  439  000 

(iermanv  

20 

36 

4 

60 

103.300 

407 

7,435 

1,428,850 

Great  Britain  

63 

360 

125 

545 

*297,700 

11  0!>1.3!tt 

2 

6 

6 

14 

',:>  "•,'.", 

Italy 

16 

70 

86 

41  216 

t!7(i 

it;  t,:;t; 

1  836243 

Netherlands  

17 

68 

20 

Ido 

470 

!l  31*5 

1.136  049 

Portugal       

1 

26 

12 

39 

4255 

180 

'.',  3!I3 

29 

194 

223 

31  080 

548 

29  043 

10 

71 

8 

89 

23  267 

922 

15  ()]'.! 

;  038  intM 

^ufilcii  and  Norway.. 

18 

68 

189 

265 

8263 

5ti7 

•i-'i  tnt; 

Turkey     

33 

45 

78 

34  000 

3000000 

United  States  

24 

70 

22 

116 

1,293 

2  WS  K&) 

NAVIES,  MODERN  (ante).     See  UNITED  STATES  NAVY. 

NAVIGATION,  ART  OF.  We  shall  give  a  few  indications  of  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting tiie  course  of  a  ship  at  sea,  referring  to  the  various  headings,  such  as  SEXTANT, 
LATITUDE  and  LONGITUDE,  GREAT-CHICLE  SAILING,  etc.,  for  the  more  scientific  expla- 
nation of  the  operations  in  use  for  determining  position. 

A  vessel  having  completed  her  lading,  she  is  steered  out  of  port  by  a  pilot,  who  lays 
his  course  by  the  ranges  with  which  long  familiarity  has  made  him  acquainted.  Arrived 
off  soundings,  or  at  a  point  where  his  local  knowledge  is  no  longer  of  value,  he  leaves 
the  vessel  to  the  captain,  who  then  assumes  all  responsibility.  While  off  the  coast  the 
captain  steers  by  his  chart  and  by  the  lead,  assisted  by  landmark*  and  buoys  by  clay,  and 
bv  lights  at  night.  It  is  his  duty,  without  Availing  for  foggy  weather,  nor  for  any  doubt 
of  his  situation,  to  keep  the  lead  going,  and  a  careful  watch,  while  on  soundings.  When, 
finally,  he  is  about  to  lose  sight  of  the  coast,  he  determines  a  last  position,  called  the 
point  of  departure,  which  serves  as  the  base  of  his  reckoning,  The  problems  involved 
in  a  long  voyage  are  many,  some  intricate,  but  position  is  always  ascertainable,  either 
by  obserrations  or  dead  reckoning.  Two  things  must  be  known,  speed  and  direction.  The 
first  is  found  by  the  log,  whose  unit,  the  knot,  predicates  the  number  of  nautical  trulcs, 
1851.85  meters,  traversed  per  hour.  The  second  is  indicated  by  the  compas»,  from 
which  is  read  the  angle,  known  as  the  course,  between  the  magnetic  meridian  and  the 
axis  of  the  keel.  But  to  reduce  this  to  the  true  course  Avith  reference  to  the  terrestrial 
meridian,  the  magnetic  variation  must  be  known  and  applied.  The  log  is  not  an  accu- 
rate instrument,  nor  is  it  possible,  in  a  sailing  vessel,  to  throw  it  as  often  as  slight  changes 
in  the  rate  of  motion  occur;  besides,  it  seldom  happens  that  the  course  of  a  vessel  is 
exactly  that  read  from  the  compass,  for  decomposing  into  two  forces  the  normal  line  of 
fiction  of  the  wind  on  the  sails,  there  results  a  certain  side-push,  forming  an  angle  with 
the  keel,  and  resulting  in  a  falling-off  from  the  true  course  known  as  drift.  Allowance 
must  also  be  made  for  the  influence  of  local,  tidal,  or  ocean  currents,  the  force  of  which, 
even  Avhere  not  known  by  experience  nor  laid  down  on  the  chart,  must  be  carefully 
judged,  and  anxiously  watched  for.  The  amount  of  drift  is  ascertained  from  the  icake, 
either  by  a  back-sisrht  of  the  compass,  or  by  means  of  a  quadrant  and  eye-pieces,  and 
can  be  always  combined  with  the  magnetic  variation  to  obtain  the  true  course.  Then 
make  allowance  for  the  set  of  the  current,  the  effect  on  a  course  of  given  length  and 
direction  of  the  known  speed  and  trend  of  the  stream. 

When,  as  is  necessary  every  day.  it  is  desired  to  follow  a  rJwmb-line,  Ihe  course  is  de- 
duced by  making  allowance  inversely  for  variation,  drift,  and  set.  This  course  thft 
captain  lays  down,  and  the  officer  of  the  deck  continually  oversees  the  steersman,  so  that, 
granting  this  course  continually  kept,  the  path  of  the  vessel  successively  intersects  each 
meridian  at  the  same  angle,  called  the  angle  of  rhnmb,  and  this  line,  a  curve  of  double 
flexure,  is  the  lorodrome,  or  lorodromic  line.  But  for  a  Aressel  to  sail  directly  from  point 
of  departure  to  destination  is  aJmost  impossible,  whether  from  baffling  winds,  interven- 
ing coasts,  or  adverse  currents-,  the  best  that  can  be  done  then  is  to  substitute  a  series 
of  loxodromic  curves,  as  little  removed  from  the  true  course  as  possible,  to  make  as  few 
and  as  advantageous  stretches  as  possible,  and  to  take  advantage  of  known  currents  and 


*  The  horse-power  and  guns  of  the  armored  steamers  only  are  given.  The  number  of  men  includes 
the  royal  naval  reserve 
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quicker  rouie.  i  ne  log  must  always  DC  inrown  wiieaever  wind,  sails,  or  course  may 
ige;  the  course  and  the  speed  are  noted,  say  every  half-hour,  on  a  tally,  and  at  the 
of  each  watch  the  course  is  transferred  to  the  log-book.  Finally,  every  day  at  noon, 
ftcncr  as  advisallo,  the  reckoning  is  cast  up,  and  the  position  of  the  vessel  marked  on 


fovorp.bb  -winds  to  substitute  for  a.  short  but  questionable  passage  a  more  circuitous 

but  quicker  route.     The  log  must  always  be  thrown  whenever  wind,  sails,  or  course  may 

change;  the  course 

end  of 

or  oftcncr  ; 

the  chart,  taking  as  point  of  departure  the  last  calculated  position.     The  future  course 

is  deducod  fro:u  this.     All  navigation  by  reckoning  should  be  checked  at  least  once  a 

day,  and  us  often  and  in  as  many  different  ways  as  can  be  accomplished  by  observations, 

repeated  if  possible,  and  the  mean  taken. 

NAVIGATION,  FREEDOM  OF,  in  the  op?n  or  high  seas  has  been  fully  established 
for  nearly  a.  century,  and  such  efforts  as  have  been  made  in  the  past  to  churn  exclusive 
jurisdiction  were  founded  rather  on  national  pride  or  arrogance  than  on  reasonable 
principles  or  considerations  of  commercial  value.  The  most  pretentious  claims  which 
have  been  made  were  those  of  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  loth  c.  based  on  bulls  of  popes 
.Nicholas  V.  and  Alexander  VI.,  giving  Portugal  control  over  the  African  seas,  and 
dividing  between  the  two  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pacific.  Of  course  Protestant  nations 
paid  no  attention  to  these  claims.  The  true  principles  of  sovereignty  in  regard  to  seas, 
bays,  etc.,  were  first  laid  down  by  Grotius  in  his  Mare  Liberum,  1608,  but,  notwith- 
standing, his  countrymen  the  Dutch  for  a  long  time  opposed  the  right  of  the  Spaniards 
to  trade  with  the  Philippines  via,  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  1635  Selden  published 
Mare  CUuutuin,  an  attempt  to  refute  Grotius  and  defend  the  claims  of  the  English  to 
sovereignty  over  the  seas  about  the  United  Kingdom  as  far  as  to  the  coasts  of  other 
nations.  His  argument  was  weak,  being  based  entirely  on  alleged  precedents.  The 
latest  serious  claim  of  the  kind  was  that  of  Russia,  which  formerly  asserted  dominion 
over  the  Pacific  n.  of  51°  n.  hit.  on  the  ground  that  no  other  state  possessed  territory 
bordering  thereon.  This  was  withdrawn  in  treaties  with  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  in  182.4-25.  But  while  the  open  sea  is  free  to  all,  inland  seas  are  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  situated;  and  where,  as  in  the  Black  sea, 
two  nations  border  on  an  inland  sea,  and  in  the  case  of  gulfs  or  straits,  questions  of  some 
difficulty  have  arisen.  It  is  conceded  that  marine  jurisdiction  extends  a  short  way  from 
the  coast,  a  m.irine  league  being  the  generally  accepted  limit;  so  also,  gulfs  and  bays 
belong  to  the  countries  owning  the  promontories  between  which  they  lie.  But  this  doe- 
trine  must  not  be  carried  too  far,  and  the  idea  suggested  by  chancellor  Kent  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  that  sovereignty  might  be  in  future  claimed  over  the  waters  in- 
closed by  lines  drawn  from  cape  Cod  to  cape  Ann,  Naatucket  to  Montauk  Point,  thence 
to  the  Delaware  capes  and  from  the  extremity  of  Florida  to  the  Mississippi  (before 
Texas  was  annexed),  is  now  considered  untenable,  as  is  also  the  proposition  that  the  line 
of  the  gulf  stream  should  bound  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  For  purposes 
connected  with  the  laws  of  revenue  and  commerce,  four  leagues  are  allowed.  As  to 
narrow  seas,  gulfs,  and  straits,  there  has  existed  from  time  immemorial  a  claim  on  the 
part  of  England  to  sovereignty  over  the  English  and  St.  George's  channels,  the  Irish  sea 
and  the  North  channel,  and  theoretically  it  may  still  exist;  but  long  since  the  only  exac- 
tions from  other  nations  have  been  in  requiring  certain  honors  to  be  paid  to  the  British 
flag,  and  even  this  custom  has  fallen  into  disuse.  Over  the  Baltic  sea  Denmark  long 
exercised  a  rather  despotic  rule,  based  partly  on  the  natural  position  of  the  sea,  partly 
on  precedent,  and  partly  on  the  cost  of  maintaining  light-houses  and  signals.  Heavy 
tolls  were  laid  on  foreign  vessels,  and  caused  the  war  with  the  Netherlands  in  the  17th 
century.  In  1857  the  powers  agreed  to  pay  Denmark  a  round  sum  as  compensation  for 
the  renunciation  of  her  alleged  sovereignty,  and  the  United  States  paid  nearly  $400,000 
as  its  share.  The  questions  in  regard  to  the  Black  sea  have  had  great  prominence  in 
the  European  and  Turkish  complications  of  this  century.  Previous  to  1829  Turkey 
claimed  the  sole  sovereignty.  At  that  date  Russia  and  her  allies  were  admitted  to  the 
right  of  navigation.  In  1841  it  was  agreed  that  vessels  of  war  should  not  enter'the 
Bosporus  or  Dardanelles;  while  by  the  treaty  of  1856  the  Black  sea  was  made  neutral, 
ships  of  war  still  being  prohibited  from  entrance,  though  Russia  and  Turkey  were  to 
allow  each  other  a  small  naval  force  for  protection  of  commerce,  etc.  The  action  of  th» 
Berlin  congress  of  1878  tends  to  confirm  and  strengthen  the  neutrality  of  this  inlar* 
sea.  Navigation  of  rivers  has  also  given  rise  to  questions  of  international  interest, 
and  there  has  been  a  constantly  increasing  freedom  and  enlargement  of  the  privileges 
allowed  by  the  country  controlling  the  mouth  and  lower  course  to  the  countries  lying 
above. 

NAVIGATION,  HISTORY  OF.  In  its  widest  sense,  this  subject  is  divisible  into  three 
sections — the  history  of  the  progressive  improvement  in  the  construction  of  ships,  the 
history  of  the  growth  of  naval  powers,  and  the  history  of  the  gradual  spread  and 
.increase  of  the  science  of  navigation.  Although  these  three  sections  are  to  some  extent 
interwoven,  the  present  articleTwill  be  limited  to  a  consideration  of  the  last,  the  first  two 
being  sufficiently  described  under  SHIP-BUILDING  and  NAVIES. 

The  first  use  of  ships,  as  distinguished  from  boats,  appears  to  have  been  by  the  early 
Egyptians,  who  are  believed  to  have  reached  the  western  coast  of  India,  besides  navigat- 
ing the  Mediterranean.  Little,  however,  is  known  of  their  prowess  on  the  waves:  and, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  they  were  soon  eclipsed  by  the  citizens  of  Tyre,  who,  to 
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make  amends  for  the  unproductiveness  of  their  strip  of  territory,  laid  the  seas  under 
tribute,  and  made  their  city  the  great  emporium  of  eastern  aud  European  trade.  They 
spread  their  merchant  Heels  throughout  the  Mediterranean,  navigated  Solomon's  squad- 
rons to  the  Persian  gulf  and  Indian  ocean,  and  planted  colonies  everywhere.  Principal 
among  these  colonies  \vas  Carthage,  which  soon  outshone  the  parent  state  in  its  maritime 
daring.  The  Carthaginian  fleets  passed  the  ])illars  of  Hercules,  and,  \vithnobetterguide 
than  the  stars,  are  believed  to  have  spread  northward  to  the  British  isles,  aud  southward 
for  some  distance  along  the  \v.  coast  of  Africa.  From  the  6th  to  the  4lh  centuries  B.C., 
the  Greek  stales  gradually  developed  the  art  of  navigation,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
I'elop  liiiiesian  war,  the  Athenians  appear  to  have  been  skillful  tacticians,  capable  of 
conceited  maneuvers.  The  Greeks,  however,  were  rather  warlike  than  commercial  in 
their  nautical  affairs.  In  the  4th  c.  B.C.,  Alexander  destroyed  theTyriau  power,  transfer- 
ring its  commerce  to  Alexandria,  which,  having  an  admirable  harbor,  became  the  center 
of  trade  for  the  ancient  world,  and  far  surpassed  in  the  magnitude  of  its  marine  transac- 
tions any  city  which  had  yet  existed.  Rome  next  wrested  from  Carthage  its  naval 
power,  and  look  its  vast  trade  into  the  hands  of  the  Italian  sailors.  After  the  battle  of 
Actium,  Egypt  became  a  Roman  province,  and  Augustus  was  master  of  the  enormous 
commerce  both  of  the  Roman  and  the  Alexandrian  merchants.  During  all  this  period, 
the  size  of  the  vessels  had  been  continually  increasing,  but  probably  the  form  was  that 
of  the  galley,  still  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  though  a  more  clumsy  craft  then  than 
now.  Sails  were  known,  and  some  knowledge  was  evinced  even  of  beating  up  against  a 
foul  wind;  but  oars  were  the  great  motive-power;  speed  was  not  thought  of,  a  voyage 
from  the  Levant  to  Italy  being  the  work  of  a  season;  and  so  little  confidence  had  the 
sailors  in  their  skill  or  in  the  stability  of  their  ships  (still  steered  by -two  oars  projecting 
from  the  stern),  that  it  was  customary  to  haul  the  vessels  up  on  shore  when  winter  set 
in.  During  the  empire,  no  great  progress  seems  to  have  been  made,  except  in  the  size  of 
tlie  vessels;  but  regular  fleets  were  maintained,  both  in  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the  coast 
of  Gaul,  for  the  protection  of  commerce.  Meanwhile  the  barbarian  nations  of  the  north 
were  advancing  in  quite  a  different  school.  The  Saxon,  Jutish,  and  Norse  prows  began 
to  roam  the  ocean  in  every  direction;  in  small  vessels  they  trusted  more  to  the  winds 
than  to  oars,  and,  sailing  singly,  gradually  acquired  that  hardihood  and  daring  which 
ultimately  rendered  them  masters  of  the  sea.  The  Britons  were  no  mean  seamen,  and 
when  Carausius  assumed  the  purple  in  their  island,  he  was  able,  for  several  years,  by  his 
Meets  alone  to  maintain  his  independence  against  all  the  power  of  Home. 

The  art  of  navigation  became  almost  extinct  in  the  Mediterranean  with  the  fall  of  the 
empire;  but  the  barbarous  conquerors  soon  perceived  its  value,  and  revived  its  practice 
with  the  addition  of  new  inventions  suggested  by  their  own  energy.  The  islanders  of 
Venice,  the  Genoese,  aud  the  Pisans,  were  the  carriers  of  that  great  inland  sea.  Their 
merchants  traded  to  the  furthest  Indies,  and  their  markets  became  the  exchanges  for  the 
produce  of  the  world.  Vast  fleets  of  merchant  galleys  from  these  flourishing  republics 
dared  the  storm,  while  their  constant  rivalries  gave  occasion  for  the  growth  of  naval 
tactics.  So  rich  a  commerce  templed  piracy,  and  the  Moorish  corsairs  penetrated  every- 
where on  both  sides  of  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  in  quest  of  prey;  evincing  not  less  skill 
and  nautical  audacity  than  savage  fury  and  inhuman  cruelty.  But  the  Atlantic  powers, 
taught  in  stormy  seas,  were  rearing  a  naval  might  that  should  outrival  all  other  pre- 
tenders.  The  Norsemen  extended  their  voyages  to  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  Newfound- 
land, while  they  first  ravaged  and  then  colonized  the  coasts  of  Britain,  France,  and 
Sicily.  The  sea  had  no  terrors  for  these  hardy  rovers;  their  exploits  are  imperishably 
recorded  in  the  Icelandic  sagas,  and  in  the  numerous  islands  and  promontories  to  which 
they  have  given  names. 

Early  in  the  15th  c.  the  introduction  of  the  mariner's  compass  rendered  the  seaman 
independent  of  sun  and  stars — an  incalculable  gain,  as  wp,s  soon  shown  in  the  ocean- 
voyages  of  Columbus,  Cabot,  and  others.  In  1492  Columbus  rendered  navigation  more 
secure  by  the  discovery  of  the  variation  of  the  compass.  Between  that  and  1514  the 
"  qross-staff "  began  to  be  used;  arude  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  angle  between  the 
moon  and  a  fixed  star,  with  the  consequent  longitude.  Early  in  the  16th  c.,  tables  of 
declination  and  ascension  became  common.  In  1537  Nunez  (Nonius),  a  Portuguese, 
invented  various  methods  of  computing  the  rhumb-lines  and  sailing  on  the  great  circle. 
In  1545  the  two  first  treatises  on  systematic  navigation  appeared  in  Spain,  one  by  Pedro 
de  Medina,  the  other  by  Martin  Cortes.  These  works  were  speedily  translated  into 
French,  Dutch,  English,  etc.,  and  for  mnny  years  served  as  the  text-books  of  practical 
navigation.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century,  Bourne  in  England,  and  Stevin  in  Hol- 
land, improved  the  astronomical  portion  of  the  art,  while  the  introduction  of  time-pieces 
and  the  log  (q.v.)  rendered  the  computation  of  distance  more  easy. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  successive  improvements  by  which  the  science 
of  navigation  has  been  brought  to  its  present  high  perfection;  but  as  conspicuous  points 
in  the  history  of  the  art,  the  following  stand  out:  The  invention  of  Mercator's  chart  in 
1569;  the  formation  by  Wright  of  tables  of  meridional  parts,  1597;  Davis's  quadrant, 
about  1600;  the  application  of  logarithms  to  nautical  calculations,  1620,  by  Edmund 
Gunlcr;  the  introduction  of  middle-latitude  sailing  in  1623;  the  measure  of  a  degree  on 
the  meridian,  by  Richard  Norwood,  in  1631.  Had  ley's  quadrant,  a  century  later, 
rendered  observations  easier  and  more  accurate;  while  'Harrison's  chronometer?  CJ7P4), 
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rendered  the  computation  of  longitude  a  matter  of  comparative!}-  small  difficulty. 
Wright,  Bond,  and  Norwood  were  the  authors  of  scientific  navigation,  and  their  science 
is  now  m:ide  available  in  practice  by  means  of  the  Nautical  Almanac,  published  annually 
by  the  British  admiralty.  The  more  important  points  of  the  science  of  navigation  are 
noticed  under  such  heads  as  DEAD-RECKONING,  LATITUDE  AND  LONGITUDE,  GREAT- 
CIRCLE  BAILING,  BAILINGS,  CtC. 

NAVIGATION,  INLAND.     See  APPENDIX. 

NAVIGATION,  LAWS  AS  TO.  By  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  the  navigation  of 
the  open  sea  is  free  to  all  the  world.  The  open  sea  means  all  the  main  seas  and  ocean-; 
beyond  8  m.  from  laud.  The  sea  within  3  m.  from  laud  is  called  the  territorial  sea,  and 
each  sbue  has  a  kind  of  property  in  such  sea,  and  has  a  right  to  regulate  the  use  thereof. 
Hence,  it  was  natural  that  in  early  times,  before  the  laws  of  commerce  were  proper]  v 
understood,  each  state  should  endeavor  to  exclude  foreigners  from  that  p:.i\  of  the  sea 
so  as  to  secure  to  its  own  subjects  the  benefits  of  the  carriage  of  goods  in  ships,  which 
has  always  been  an  increasing  source  of  wealth.  In  England,  however,  as  in  most 
countries,  the  first  care  seems  to  have  been  bestowed  on  the  navy,  as  the  great  means  of 
defending  the  realm  against  enemies,  and  trading-ships  came  to  be  first  subject  to 
statutory  regulation  only  as  being  in  some  way  ancillary  to  the  interests  of  the  navy. 
The  laws  of  Oleron  were  the  first  code  of  maritime  laws  which  obtained  notice  as  well 
as  general  acceptance  in  Europe,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  and  the  authorship  of  those 
laws  is  claimed  by  Selden  and  Blackstoue  for  Edward  I.,  though  the  point  is  disputed 
by  the  French  writers.  By  a  statute  of  Richard  II.,  in  order  to  augment  the  navy  of 
England,  it  was  ordained  that  none  of  the  lieges  should  ship  any  merchandise  out  of  the 
realm  except  in  native  ships,  though  the  statute  was  soon  varied  and  seldom  followed. 
At  length,  in  1650,  an  act  was  passed  with  a  view  to  stop  the  gainful  trade  of  the  Dutch. 
It  prohibited  all  ships  oi'  foreign  nations  from  trading  with  any  English  plantation  with- 
out a  license  from  the  council  of  state.  In  1651  the  prohibition  was  extended  to  the 
mother-country,  and  no  goods  were  suffered  to  be  imported  into  England  or  any  of  its 
dependencies  in  any  other  than  English  bottoms,  or  in  the  ships  of  that  European  nation 
of  which  the  merchandise  was  the  genuine  growth  or  manufacture.  At  the  restoration, 
these  enactments  were  repeated  and" continued  by  the  navigation  act  (12  Chas.  II.  c.  18), 
with  the  further  addition,  that  the  master  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners,  shouL I 
also  be  British  subjects.  The  object  of  this  act  was  to  encourage  British  shipping,  and 
was  long  believed  to  be  wise  and  salutary.  Adam  Smith,  however,  had  the  sagacity  to 
see  that  the  act  was  not  favorable  to  foreign  commerce  or  to  opulence,  and  it  was  only 
on  the  ground  that  defense  was  more  important  than  opulence,  that  he  said  it  was  "per- 
haps the  wisest  of  all  the  commercial  regulations  of  England."  In  1826  the  statute  4 
Geo.  IV.  c.  41  repealed  the  navigation  act,  and  established  a  newr  system  of  regulations, 
which  were  further  varied  by  subsequent  statutes,  till,  under  the  influence  of  the  free- 
trade  doctrines,  new  statutes  were  passed,  which  reversed  the  ancient  policy.  By  the 
law,  as  now  altered,  foreign  vessels  are  allowed  free  commercial  intercourse  and  equality 
with  the  ships  of  this  country  and  its  dependencies,  except  as  regards  the  coasting  trade 
of  the  British  possessions  in" Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  for  the  coasting  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  now  entirely  thrown  open  to  all  comers.  The  advantages  of  equality 
and  free  trade  are,  however,  so  far  qualified,  that  in  the  case  of  the  ships  of  those 
nations  which  do  not  concede  to  British  ships  like  privileges,  prohibitions  and  restric- 
tions may  be  imposed  by  order  in  council. 


ships.     No  ship  is  deemed  a  British  ship  unless  she  belong  wholly  to  natural  born  sub- 
jects  denizens,  naturalized  persons,  or  bodies  corporate,  having  a  place  of  business  m 
the  United  Kingdom  or  some  British  possession.     Every  British  ship,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions as  to  old  ships  and  small  vessels,  must  be  registered,  otherwise,  it  is  not  entitled  t 
the  protection  of  the  British  flag.     The  commissioners  of  customs  indicate  at  what  rort 
in  the  United  Kingdom  ships  may  be  registered  by  their  officers,  and  when  registered, 
the  ship  is  held  to  belong  to  that  port.     The  name  of  the  ship  and  its  owners  must 
stated-  and  as  regards  joint-owncrsliip.  a  ship  is  capable  only  of  being  subdivided  into 
64  shares,  and  not  more  than  32  owners  shall  own  one  ship.     These  registered  ownen 
are  deemed  the  legal  owners,  and  so  long  as  the  register  is  unchanged   the  ship  is  neJd 
still  to  belong  to  them.      The  only  way  of  transferring  the  property  is  by  bill  . 
under  seal;  or  if  a  mortgage  is  made,  it  must  be  made  in  a  particular  form   and  duly 
registered  and  the  priority  of  title  as  between  several  mortgages  is  regulated  by  the  ( 
of  the  entry  in  the  register.     2.  As  regards  the  laws  concerning  merchant  seamen,  then 
is  established  in  every  such  seaport  a  superintendent,  whose  business  i 
facilities  for  engaging  seamen,  by  keeping  registers  of  seamen  and  superintending  tli< 
making  and  discharging  of  contracts.     No  person  is  allowed  to  be  employed  in  a 
o-oinf  ship  as  master,  or  as  first,  or  second,  or  only  mate,  or  in  a  home-trade  pas 
ship  as  master,  or  first  or  only  mate,  unless  he  has  a  certificate  of  competency  < 
certificate  of  service,  issued  by  the  board  of  trade  only  to  those  who  are  deemed  entitled 
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thereto.  The  master  of  every  ship  above  SO  Urns  bunion  shall  enter  into  an  agreement, 
of  a  certain  form,  with  every  seamen  he  carries  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  iu  which 
ihe  n  lines  of  the  seamen,  wages  provisions,  capacity  of  service,  etc.,  are  set  forth.  The 
ii  are  not  to  lose  their  wanes  though  no  freight  is  earned,  or  the  ship  lost.  The 
men  are  also  to  have  a  berth  of  a  certain  si/.e,  and  the  ship  to  be  supplied  with  medicines. 
log-book,  etc.  In  order  to  secure  general  information,  every  master  of  a  foreign-going 
ship  i-  bound,  within  48  hours  after  arriving  at  the  final  port  of  destination  in  the 
t'niteil  Kingdom,  to  report  his  ship.  I'nseaworthy  or  over-loaded  ships  may  be  surveyed 
by  the  board  of  trade,  and  detained,  3.  As  regards  the  liability  of  ship-owners  for  loss 
pi-  damaL,"'.  it  is  provided  by  statute,  that  no  owner  of  a  sea-going  ship  shall  be  liable  to 
make  good  any  loss  or  damage  occurring  without  his  actual  fault  or  privity,  to  goods  or 
tilings  on  board,  by  reason  of  fire  on  board  the  ship;  or  to  any  gold,  silver,  diamonds, 
watches,  jewels,  or  precious  stones  on  board,  by  reason  of  robbery  or  embezzlement, 
unless  the  true  nature  and  value  of  such  articles  have  been  inserted  in  the  bill  of  lading. 
And  in  cases  where  loss  to  goods  occurs  without  his  actual  fault  or  privity,  the  owner 
shall  not  be  liable  in  damages  to  an  aggregate  amount  exceeding  £8  per  ton  of  the  ship's 
tonnage.  In  case  of  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury  caused  by  mismanagement  of  the 
ship,  but  without  the  actual  fault  or  privity  of  the  owners,  they  shall  not  be  liable 
beyond  £15  per  ton.  In  ease  of  accidents,  whereby  a  large  number  of  persons  have 
l)een  killed  or  injured,  and  to  prevent  a  multiplicity  of  actions,  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
is  to  impanel  a  jury,  and  inquire  into  the  question  of  liability.  If  the  owners  are  found 
liable,  then  £30  is  to  be  assessed  as  the  damages  for  each  case  of  death  or  personal  injury. 
In  case  of  death,  such  sum  is  to  be  paid  to  the  husband,  wife,  parent,  or  child  of  the 
deceased.  If  any  person  consider  this  is  not  sufficient  damages,  then,  on  returning  such 
sum,  he  may  commence  an  action;  but  unless  he  recover  double  that  sum,  he  must  pay 
costs.  See  also  PILOTS  and  LIGHT-HOUSES. 

NAVIGATION  LAWS  (ante).  In  regard  to  United  States  laws  of  navigation  affecting 
the  property  in  and  management  of  ships,  see  SHIPPING,  LAW  OF.  Only  the  regulation 
of  congress  in  regard  to  the  motions  of  ships  coming  near  each  other  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  a  collision  possible  will  be  here  considered.  These  regulations,  which  will  be  car- 
ried into  effect  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  are  also  enforced  in  most  commercial 
countries;  and  have  taken  the  place  of  the  general  rules  of  the  maritime  law.  They  are 
the  same  which  were  adopted  by  France  and  Great  Britain  in  1863,  and  have  sinc^been 
agreed  to  by  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  chief  continental  commercial  powers, 
Brazil,  and  the  South  American  republics.  Every  steamship  under  sail  ami  not  under 
steam  is  to  be  considered  a  sailing-ship;  and  every  steamship  under  steam,  whether 
under  sail  or  not,  is  to  be  considered  a  ship  under  steam.  Every  steam  vessel  under  way 
must  carry  at  the  foremast  head  a  white  light;  on  the  port  side  a  red  light;  on  the  star- 
board side  a  green  light;  and  both  the  green  and  red  side-lights  are  to  be  fitted  with 
inboard  screens  so  as  to  keep  the  lights  from  being  seen  across  the  bow.  Steamships 
towing  other  ships  must  carry  two  bright  white  lights  vertically  beside  their  side-lights 
to  prevent  them  from  being  confounded  with  other  steamships.  Sailing-ships  under  way, 
or  heing  towed,  carry  the  same  lights  as  steamships,  with  the  exception  of  mast-head 
lights.  Both  steamships  and  sailing-vessels,  when  at  anchor  in  roadsteads,  shall  exhibit 
a  white  light.  Sailing  pilot-vessels  carry  a  white  light  at  the  mast-head,  and  show  a 
flare-up  light  every  15  minutes.  In  case  of  a  fog  signals  are  to  be  sounded  at  least  everv 
5  minutes.  Steamships  and  sailing-vessels  not  under  way  sound  a  bell.  Steamships 
under  way  sound  a  steam-  whistle.  Sailing  vessels  under  way  sound  a  fog-horn.  A  steam- 
ship coming  near  enough  to  a  ship  to  make  collision  probable  must  stop  and  reverse. 
If  two  ships  under  steam  are  crossing  each  other,  the  ship  which  has  the  other  on  her 
starboard  side  must  keep  out  of  the  "other's  way.  If  two  sailing-ships  meet  end  on  so 
as  to  hazard  collision  the  helms  of  both  shall  be  put  to  port;  and  so  with  steamships. 
A  vessel  overtaking  another  must  keep  out  of  the  latter's  way.  If  two  sailing-ships 
cross  each  other  with  the  wind  on  different  sides  the  one  with  the  wind  on  the  port  side 
must  beep  out  of  the  way  of  the  one  with  the  wind  on  the  starboard  side;  but  if  they 
have  the  wind  on  the  same  side,  or  one  has  the  wind  aft,  the  one  to  windward  must  keep 
out  of  way  of  the  one  to  leeward. 

N  A  V I  ( ;  A  TION,  OCEAN  STEAM.     See  STEAM  NAVIGATION. 

NAVIGA  TORS'  or  SAMO'AN  ISLANDS,  a  croup  of  nine  islands,  with  some  islets,  in 
the  Pacific  ocean,  lying  n.  of  the  Friendly  Hands,  in  lat.  13°  30'  to  14°  30'  s.  and  lone. 

i  to  1?:}  west.  The  four  principal  islands  of  the  group  are  Mauna,  Tutuila,  Upolu, 
an(*  8!lv;.lii:  ()f  these>  Savaii,  40  rn.  in  length  by  20  m.  broad,  and  having  a  population 
of  20,000,  is  the  largest,  Area  of  the  group  estimated  at  2,650  sq.m. ;  pop.  about  56,000. 
With  the  exception  of  one  (Rose  island),  the  Navigators'  islands  are  all  of  volcanic  origin. 
For  the  most  pa,rt  they  are  lofty,  and  broken  and  rugged  in  appearance,  rising  in  some 
cases  to  upwards  of  2,500  ft.  in  height,  and  covered"  with  the  richest  vegetation.  The 
soil,  formed  chiefly  by  the  decomposition  of  volcanic  rock,  is  rich,  and  "the  climate  is 
moist.  The  forests,  which  include  the  bread-fruit,  the  cocoanut,  banana,  and  palm  trees. 
ar-  remarkably  thick.  The  orange,  lemon,  tacca  (from  which  a  kind  of  saco  is  made). 
coffee,  sweet  potatoes,  pine-apples,  vams.  nutme-.  wild  susrar-cane,  and  many  other 
important  plants,  grow  luxuriantly.  Until  recently,  when  swine,  horned-cattle,  and 
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horses  were  introduced,  there  were  no  traces  among  these  islands  of  any  native  mamma- 
lia, except  a  species  of  bat.  The  natives  are  well-formed  (especially  the  males),  ingen- 
ious, and  affectionate.  The  women,  who  superintend  t'ne  indoor  work  and  manufacture 
mats,  are  held  in  high  respect.  There  are  English  and  American  mission-stations  on  the 
islands,  as  well  as  several  Roman  Catholic  establishments,  and  many  of  the  natives  have 
embraced  Christianity.  The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  hereditary  chiefs.  In 
1875  col.  Steinberger,  from  the  United  States,  established  himself  as  (virtually)  dictator 
of  the  Navigators' islands;  but  was  removed  by  the  commander  of  a  British  "war-vessel 
iu  187(3.  Trade  is  carried  on  with  Sydney. 

NAVY,  BRITISH.  Owing  to  the  insular  position  of  Great  Britain  her  navy  has  long 
been  considered  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  and  is  Hie  service  in  which  every  inhab- 
itant takes  a  peculiar  pride.  In  considering  the  history  of  the  British  navy  it  is  conven 
ient  to  divide  the  subject  into  materiel  and  personnel.  The  latter  had  no  distinct  orsrani 
xation  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. ;  but  of  the  former,  we  reeognize  in  the  earliest  times 
the  germ  of  subsequent  glories.  Carausius,  a  Roman  general,  who  had  thrown  off  his 
dependence  on  the  empire,  maintained  himself  in  England  for  several  years  by  his  fleet, 
with  which  he  prevented  the  imperial  forces  from  reaching  the  island.  The  Saxons 
brought  maritime  prowess  with  them  to  the  British  shores,  but  appear  soon  to  have  lost 
it  amid  the  rich  provinces  in  which  they  settled.  Some  organization  for  the  defense  of 
the  coast  was,  however,  maintained;  and  Alfred  the  great  availed  himself  of  it  to  repulse 
the  Danes;  he  at  the  same  time  raised  the  efficiency  of  his  navy  by  increasing  the  size 
of  his  galleys,  some  being  built  which  were  capable  of  being  rowed  by  thirty  pair  of 
oars.  Under  his  successors  the  number  of  vessels  increased,  and  both  Edward  and 
Athelstan  fought  many  naval  battles  with  the  Danes.  Edgar  aspired  to  be  lord  of  all 
the  northern  seas,  and  had  from  three  to  five  thousand  galleys,  divided  into  three  fleets 
ou  the  western,  southern,  and  eastern  coasts  respectively;  but  the  size  of  most  of  these 
ships  was  very  insignificant,  and  the  greater  part  were  probably  mere  row-boats.  Ethel- 
red  II.  formed  a  sort  of  naval  militia,  enacting  that  every  owner  of  310  hides  of  land 
should  build  and  furnish  one  vessel  for  tue  service  of  his  country. 

William  the  conqueror  established  the  Cinque  ports,  with  important  privileges,  in 
return  for  which  they  were  bound  to  have  at  the  service  of  the  crown  for  15  days  in  any 
emergency  52  ships  carrying  24  men  each.  Richard  I.  took  100  large  ships  and  50  gal- 
leys to  Palestine.  John  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  and  required  all  foreigners 
io  strike  to  the  English  flag;  a  pretension  which  has  been  the  cause  of  some  bloody  bat- 
lies,  but  which  England  proudly  upheld  in  all  dangers.  (This  honor  was  formally 
yielded  by  the  Dutch  in  1073,  and  the  French  in  1704;  and,  although  not  now  exacted  in 
iis  fullness,  the  remembrance  of  the  right  survives  in  requiring  foreign  vessels  to  salute 
1ir*1).  In  the  same  king's  reign  a  great  naval  engagement  with  the  French  took  place 
(1293)  in  mid-channel,  when  250  French  vessels  were  captured.  The  Edwards  and  the 
Henries  maintained  the  glory  of  the  British  flag;  Edward  III.,  in  person,  with  the  Black 
Prince,  at  the  battle  ot'shiys,  in  1340,  defeated  a  greatly  superior  French  fleet,  with 
40,000  men  on  board.  Henry  V.  had  "grete  shippes,  carrakes,  barges,  and  ballyngers;" 
and  at  one  time  collected  vessels  enough,  to  transport  25,000  men  into  Normandy.  Henry 
VII.  was  the  first  monarch  who  maintained  a  fleet  during  peace ;  he  built  the  Great  Harry. 
which  was  the  earliest  war-vessel  of  any  size,  and  which  was  burned  at  Woolwich  iu 
1553. 

To  Henry  VIIL.  however,  belongs  the  honor  of  having  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
British  navy  as  a  distinct  service.  Besides  building  several  large  vessels,  of  which  the 
Henry  Grace  de  Dieu,  of  72  guns,  700  men,  and  probably  about  1000  tons,  was  the  most 
considerable,  he  constructed  a  permanent  personnel,  denning  the  pay  of  admirals,  vice- 
admirals,  captains,  and  seamen.  He  also  established  royal  dockyards  at  Deptford,  Wool- 
wich, and  Portsmouth;  and  for  the  government  of  the  whole  service  instituted  an  admi- 
ralty and  navy-board,  the  latter  being  the  forerunner  of  the  present  Trinity  board. 
When  this  king  died  he  left  50  ships  of  various  sizes  manned  by  about  8.000  hands. 

Under  Edward  VI.  the  navy  fell  off,  but  was  sufficiently  important  in  the  succeeding 
reign  for  the  English  admiral  to  exact  the  salute  to  his  flag  from  Philip  II.  with  a  larger 
Spanish  fleet  when  the  latter  was  on  his  way  to  espouse  queen  Mary.  Elizabeth  had  the 
struggle  with  the  Spanish  armada  to  try  her  navy,  and  left  42  shins,  of  17.000  tons  in 
all.  and  8,346  men — 15  of  her  ships  being  upwards  of  600  tons.  From  this  period  the 
tonnage  of  the  ships  steadily  increased.  Under  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  Mr.  Phineas 
Pett.  >f.A.,  the.  first  scientific' naval  architect,  remodeled  the  navy,  abolishing  the  lofty 
forecastles  and  poops,  which  had  made  earlier  ships  resemble  Chinese  junks.  In  1610 
he  laid  down  the  Prinre-Rnyal.  a  two-decker,  carrying  64  large  guns;  and  in  1637  from 


was  cut  down,  and  then  proved  an  excellent  ship.     She  was  burned  in  1696. 

Prince  Rupert's  devotion  to  the  crown  was  bad  for  the  navy,  for  he  carried  off  25 
large  ships;  and  Cromwell,  on  acceding  to  power,  had  but  14  two-deckers.  His  energy, 
however,  soon  wrought  a  change,  and  in  five  years  he  had  150  ships,  of  which  a  third 
were  of  the  line;  his  crews  amounted  to  20,000  men.  During  the  protectorate,  Peter 
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Pelt,  son  of  Phineas,  built  the  Constant  Warwick,  the  earliest  British  frigate,  from  a 
French  design  ;m<l  pattern.  Cromwell  first  laid  navy  estimates  before  parliament,  and 
.)!)i;,incd  I'-lUO.OOO  a  year  for  the  service.  The  duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II., 
;i-sisii d  by  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys,  did  much  for  the  navy,  establishing  the 
.-.\steni  of  admiralty  government  much  on  its  present  footing.  In  his  time,  sir  Anthony 
p.'ane  improved  the  model  of  ships  of  war.  again  after  a  French  design.  James  left,  in 
1688,  108  ships  of  the  line,  and  <;."">  oilier  vessels;  the  total  tonnage  of  the  navy,  101,89:3 
tons;  the  armament,  6,930  guns;  and  the  personnel,  42,000  men.  William  III.  sedulously 
ii'iiled  the  force,  foreseeing  its  importance  to  his  adopted  country.  When  he  died, 
there  were  '272  ships  of  16(9,020  tons,  when  the  annual  charge  for  the  navy  had  risen  to 
£1,056,915.  George  II.  paid  much  attention  to  his  fleets,  and  greatly  augmented  the 
size  of  the  ships;  he  left,  in  1760,  412  ships  of  321,104  tons.  By  1782  the  navy  had 
risen  to  617  sail  of  500,000  tons;  and  by  1802  to  700  sail,  of  which  148  were  of  the  line. 
In  JH13  there  were  1000  ships  (256  of  the  line),  measuring  about  900,000  tons,  and  carry- 
ing 146,000  seamen  and  marines,  at  an  annual  charge  of  about  £18,000,000.  Since  the 
peace  in  1815  the  number  of  vessels  has  been  greatly  diminished,  although  their  power 
has  vastly  increased. 

The  progressive  augmentation  of  size  in  vessels  may  be  judged  from  the  increase  in 
first-rates.  In  1677  the  largest  vessel  was  from  1500  to  1600  tons;  by  1720,  1800  had 
been  reached:  by  1745,  2,000  tons;  1780,  2,200  tons;  1795,  2,850  tons;  1800,  2,500  tons; 
1808,  2,616  tons;  1853,  4,000  tons.  From  1841  a  gradual  substitution  of  steam  for  sail- 
ing vessels  began,  which  was  not  completed,  however,  till  1859.  Since  1860  another 
reconstruction  lias  taken  effect,  armor-plated  frigates,  impervious  to  ordinary  shot,  armed 
either  as  broadside  vessels  or  in  turrets,  being  substituted  for  timber  vessels.  At  the 
same  time  three  and  two  deckers  have  ceased  to  be  employed,  enormous  frigates  and 
turret-ships  replacing  them  of  a  tonnage  far  exceeding  the  largest  three-deckers  of  former 
limes;  they  mount  fewer  guns,  but  those  they  carry  are  of  stupendous  caliber,  and  of 
rifled  bore.  The  Northumberland,  one  of  the  largest  frigates  of  this  new  class,  is  of  6,621 
tons,  1250  horse-power,  and  38  large  guns,  while  the  Devastation  carries  4  great  guns  in 
turrets  of  the  most  massive  armor.  The  Inflexible  (turret-ship)  carries  four  81-ton  guns, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  powerful  war-ship  in  the  world. 

On  April  1,  1874,  the  effective  vessels  of  the  navy  were  as  follows:  33  armor-plated 
frigates  (3  building);  14  turret  vessels (2  building);  3  armor-plated  corvettes,  and  2  sloops; 
3  floating- batteries;  3  armored  gunboats;  37  ships  of  the  Hue  (10  without  steam);  43 
frigates  (7  without  steam);  42  corvettes  (7  building,  5  without  steam);  46  sloops  (3  build- 
ing, 4  without  steam);  43  gun-vessels;  69  smaller  steamers  (10, building);  71  gunboats; 
with  17  transports,  6  yachts,  and  5  schooners;  giving  a  total  of  424  vessels.  At  the  end 
of  1877  there  were  in  all  249  ships  in  commission,  exclusive  of  Indian  troop-ships.  The 
.pei sound  of  the  navy  amounted  in  1877  to  60,000  men  including  14,000  marines,  but 
excluding  artificers  and  laborers  in  dockyards;  the  armament  being  about  5,000  guns, 
mostly  of  heavy  caliber.  The  annual  charge  for  1874-75  was  estimated  at  £10,179,485, 
which  may  be  thus  broadly  subdivided  (in  1878-79  it  was  £11,053,091): 

Wasres,  victuals,  and  clothing  of  officers  and  men £3,667.021 

Admiralty  office 178,066 

Coast-guard  and  naval  reserve 163,311 

Scientific  branch  (surveying,  hydrography,  etc.) 111,170 

Dockyards  and  victualing  yards 1,253,211 

Stores  for  building  and  repairing  ships 1,851,063 

Miscellaneous  services 964,117 

Half-pay  and  pensions 1,815,926 

Conveyance  of  troops 175,600 

£10,179,485 

Information  on  the  various  points  of  detail  connected  -with  the  navy,  will  be  found 
under  the  respective  heads,  as  ADMIRAL,  CAPTAIN,  HALF-PAY,  SHIP-BUILDING,  SIGNALS, 
etc. 

NAXOS,  the  largest,  most  beautiful,  and  most  fertile  of  the  Cyclades,  is  situated  in 
the  ^Egean,  midway  between  the  coasts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  Extreme  length, 
about  20  m. ;  breadth,  15  miles.  Pop.  about  12.000.  The  shores  are  steep,  and  the  island 
is  traversed  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  which  rise  in  the  highest  summit,  Dia,  upwards  of 
3.000  feet.  The  plains  and  valleys  are  well  watered;  the  principal  products  and  articles 
of  export  are  wine,  corn,  oil,  cotton,  fruits,  and  emery.  The  wine  of  Naxos  (the  befit 
variety  of  which  is  still  called  in  the  islands  of  the  2Egean,  llacchm-wine)  was  famous  In 
ancient  as  it  is  in  modern  times,  ami  on  this  account  the  island  was  celebrated  in  fhe 
legends  of  Dionysins.  and  especially  in  those  relating  to  Ariadne.  Among  its  antiquities 
are  a  curious  Hellenic  tower,  and  'an  unfinished  colossal  figure,  34  ft.  long,  still  lying 
in  an  ancient  marble  quarry  in  the  north  of  the  island,  and  always  called  by  the  natives 
a  figure  of  Apollo.  It  was  ravaged  by  the  Persians,  490  B.C.,  and  after  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  became  the  seat  of  a  dukedom,  founded  by  the  Venetians. 
It  now  forms  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  (q. v.).  Naxos,  the  capital,  with  a  popu- 
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latiou  of  about  5,000,  is  situated  on  the  n.w.  coast,  contains  16  Greek  and  4  Catholic 
churches,  and  3  convents,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  bishop. 

NAYLOR,  JAMES,  about  1616-60;  b.  in  Yorkshire,  England,  of  humble  parentage. 
In  1641  he  became  an  adherent  of  the  parliament,  and  served  for  about  8  years  under 
Fairfax  and  Lambert,  rising  to  the  rank  of  quartermaster.  The  fanatical  religious  move- 
ments of  the  time  seem  to  have  completely  overthrown  his  judgment;  he  was  first  a  Pres- 
byterian, then  an  Independent,  and  in  1651  was  led  by  George  Fox  to  become  a  Quaker. 
His  ignorant  exhortations  and  frenzied  ravings  soon  caused  the  main  body  of  Quakers  to 
disown  him,  but  he  found  a  few  deluded  people  who_  regarded  him  as  an  inspired  pro- 
phet, and  followed  him  from  place  to  place.  He  suffered  and  perhaps  encouraged  these 
disciples  to  regard  him  as  a  forerunner  of  Christ,  and  when  he  was  released  from  impris- 
onment at  Exeter  in  1656,  they  spread  their  garments  in  his  path  in  imitation  of  tiie 
Savior's  entrance  into  Jerusalem.  Naylor  was  at  once  arrested  on  charges  of  blasphemy, 
tried  before  parliament,  and  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory  for  two  hours,  to  be  whipped 
at  the  cart's-tail  from  Palace-yard  to  the  exchange,  the  letter  B  was  to  be  branded  on  his 
forehead,  and  his  tongue  to  be  bored  by  a  red-hot  iron.  After  this  he  was  to  be  taken  to 
Bristol,  whipped  through  that  town,  and  then  to  be  imprisoned  for  two  years.  The 
whole  punishment  was  inflicted.  Naylor  recanted  his  errors,  and  was  again  received  by 
the  society  of  Quakers.  A  collection  of  his  writings  was  published  in  1716,  and  his 
Memoirs  in  1719  and  reprinted  in  1800. 

NAZAREANS.     See  CHRISTIANS  OF  ST.  JOHN. 

NAZASSNE'  (Gr.  Nazarenos  and  Nazaraios,  an  "inhabitant  of  Nazareth"),  was  used 
by  the  Jews  as  one  of  the  designations  of  our  Lord,  and  afterward  became  a  common 
appellation  of  the  early  Christians  in  Judaea.  Although,  originally,  it  is  but  a  local  appel- 
lation, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  Nazareth  was  but  a  second-rate  city  of  the  despised 
province  of  Galilee,  it  was  eventually  applied  to  our  Lord  and  his  followers  as  a  name  of 
contempt  (John  xviii.  5,  7;  Acts  xxiv.  5).  For  the  Judaiziug  sect  called  Nazarenes,  see 
EBIONITES. 

NAZ  ARETH,  a  small  t,  or  v.  of  Palestine,  anciently  in  the  district  of  Galilee,  and  in  the 
territory  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulon,  21  m.  s.e.  of  Acre.  It  lies  in  a  hilly  tract  of  country,  and  is 
built  partly  on  the  sides  of  some  rocky  ridges,  partly  in  some  of  the  ravines  by  which  they 
are  seamed.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  Annunciation,  and  the  place  where  the 
Savior  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  obscure  labor.  Pop.,  according  to  Dr.  Robin- 
son, 8.120,  of  whom  1040  are  Greeks,  520  Greek  Catholics,  480  Latins,  400  Maronites,  and 
680  Mohammedans.  Porter  thinks  4,000  a  moderate  estimate.  In  the  earliest  ages  of 
Christianity,  Nazareth  was  quite  overlooked  by  the  church.  It  did  not  contain  a  single 
Christian  resident  before  the  time  of  Constantino,  and  the  tirst  Christian  pilgrimage  to  it 
took  place  in  the  6th  century.  The  principal  building  is  the  Latin  convent,  reared, 
according  to  pious  tradition,  on  the  spot  where  the  angel  announced  to  the  Virgin  the 
birth  of  her  Savior-son ;  but  the  Greeks  have  also  erected,  in  another  part  of  Nazareth,  a 
church  on  the  scene  of  the  Annunciation.  Besides  these  rival  edifices,  the  traveler  is 
shown  a  Latin  chapel,  affirmed,  to  be  built  over  the  "workshop  of  Joseph;"  also  the 
chapel  of  "the  Table  of  Christ"  (Mensu  Ofiristi),  a  vaulted  chamber  containing  the  veri- 
table table  at  which  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  used  to  eat;  the  synagogue  out  of  which 
he  was  thrust  by  his  townsmen;  and  "  the  Mount  of  Precipitation,"  down  which  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  cast  headlong.  The  women  of  the  village  have  been  long  famous 
for  their  beauty. 

NAZ'ARITES  (from  Heb.  nazar,  to  separate),  denoted  among  the  Jews  those  persons, 
male  or  female,  who  had  consecrated  themselves  to  God  by  certain  acts  of  abstinence, 
which  marked  them  oil,  or  "separated  them,"  from  the  rest  of  the  community.  In  par- 
ticular, they  were  prohibited  from  using  wine  or  strong  drink  of  any  kind,  grapes,  whether 
moist  or  dry,  or  from  shaving  their  heads.  The  law  in  regard  to  Nazarites  is  laid  down 
in  the  book' of  Numbers  (vi.  1-21).  The  only  examples  of  the  class  recorded  in  Scripture 
are  Samson,  Samuel,  and  John  the  Baptist,  who  were  devoted  from  birth  to  that  con- 
dition, though  the  law  appears  to  contemplate  temporary  and  voluntary,  rather  than  per- 
petual Nazariteship. 

NEA'rH,  LOUGH,  the  largest  lake  of  the  British  islands,  is  situated  in  the  province  of 
Ulster,  Ireland,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Tyrone,  Londonderry, 
Antrim,  and  Down.  It  is  18  m.  (English)  in  length,  and  11  m.  in  breadth,  contain? 
98,255  acres,  is  120  ft.  in  greatest  depth,  and  is  48  ft.  above  sea  level  at  low  water.  It 
receives  the  waters  of  numerous  streams,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Upper  Bann, 
the  Blackwater,  the  Moyola,  and  the  Main;  and  its  surplus  waters  are  carried  off  north- 
ward to  the  north  channel  by  the  Lower  Bann.  Communication  by  means  of  canals 
subsists  between  the  lough  and  Belfast,  Newry,  and  the  Tyrone  coal-field.  In  some  por- 
tions of  the  lough  the  waters  show  remarkable  petrifying  qualities,  and  petrified  wood 
found  in  its  waters  is  manufactured  into  hones.  The  southern  shores  of  the  lough  are 
low  and  marshy,  and  dreary  in  appearance.  It  is  well  stocked  with  fish,  and  its  shores 
are  frequented  by  the  swan,  heron,  bittern,  teal,  and  other  water-fowl. 

NEAGLE,  JOHN,  1799-1865;  b.  Mass. ;  began  the  study  of  painting  as  a  coachmakor's 
apprentice,  residing  in  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  age  of  19  took  his  first  sketches  fix-m 
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life.  In  1820  ho  married  Iho  daughter  of  the  painter,  Thomas  Sully.  In  1826  his  pic- 
ture "  Patrick  I.yon,  the  Pilack.-milh"  brought  him  some  distinction.  He  painted  the 
portraits,  among  other  celebrities,  of  Washington,  now  in  Independence  hall,  Philadel- 
phia; Gilbert  Smart,  Mrs.  Wood  as  Aiitina,  Mathcw  Carey,  Henry  Clay,  Dr.  Chapman, 
and  commodore  liarron. 

N  K  \L,    A  i. ni;  BRADLEY.     See  HAVEN. 

NEAL,  I)  \Mt.i..  a  dissenting  minister  and  author,  was  b.  in  London,  .Dec.  14,  1678. 
He  was  educated  first  at  Merchant  Taylor's  school,  and  afterwards  at  Utrecht  and  Ley- 
den,  in  Holland,  and  in  17d*i  succeeded  Dr.  Singleton  as  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  his 
native  city.  Neal's  lh>.t  work  was  *  Hhtory  of  New  Hut/land  (17:20),  which  met  with  u 
very  f'avorahle  reception  in  America.  Two  years  afterwards  he  published  a  tract  entitled 
A  Narrative  <>f  tin;  Method  and  Success  of  Inoculating  the  ^imill-fxu;  in  Reio  Eiujlnml 
hi/  .Mr.  l),'i:j,niiin  Column,  which  excited  considerable  attention;  but  the  production  on 
which  his  reputation  rests  is  his  llixtury  of  the  Puritans  (4  vols.  1733-88),  a  work  of 
un  at  labor,  and  invaluable  as  a  collection  of  facts  and  characteristics  both  to  churchmen 
and  dissent  ere,  though,  of  course,  written  in  the  interest  of  the  latter.  It  involved  its 
author  in  several  controversies,  which  failing  health  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to 
prosecute.  Neal  died  at  Bath,  April  4,  1748. 

NEAL,  JOHN,  an  American  author  and  poet,  of  Scottish  descent,  was  b.  at  Falmouth, 
now  Portland,  Maine,  Aug.  25,  1793.  His  parents  belonged  to  the  society  of  Friends, 
of  which  he  was  a  member  until  disowned,  at  the  age  of  25,  because  he  failed  to  live  up 
to  tiie  rule  of  "living  peaceably  with  all  men."  With  the  scanty  education  of  a  New 
England  common  school,  he  became  a  shop-boy  at  the  age  of  12;  but  learned  and  then 
laughi  penmanship  and  drawing.  At  the  age  of  21  he  entered  a  haberdashery  trade, 
first  in  Boston  and  then  in  New  York;  and  a  year  after  became  a  wholesale  jobber  in 
this  business  at  Baltimore,  in  partnership  with  another  American  literary  and  pulpit 
celebrity,  John  Pierpont.  They  failed  in  1816,  and  Neal  turned  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  law.  With  the  energy  which  acquired  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  "Jehu  O'Catar- 
act,"  affixed  to  his  poem  The  Battle  of  Nitic/ara,  he  went  through  the  usual  seven  years' 
law-course  in  one,  besides  studying  several  languages,  and  writing  for  a  subsistence. 
In  1817  he  published  Keep  Cool,  a  novel;  the  next  year  a  volume  of  poems;  in  1819 
Otho,  a  five-act  tragedy;  and  in  1823  four  novels — Seventy -six,  Logan,  Randolph,  and 
Errata.  These  impetuous  works  were  each  written  in  from  27  to  39  days.  In  1824  he 
came  to  England,  where  he  became  a  contributor  to  Blackwood 's  and  other  magazines 
and  reviews,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  hospitality  of  Jeremy  Bentham.  On  his 
return  to  America  he  settled  in  his  native  town,  practiced  .law,  wrote,  edited  news- 
papers, gave  lectures,  and  occupied  his  leisure  hours  in  teaching  boxing,  fencing,  and 
gymnastics.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  Brother  Jonathan;  Rachel  Dyer;  Bentftam't 
Morals  and  Legislation;  Authorship;  Down-easters,  etc.  After  a  long  silence,  devoted  to 
professional  business,  he  published,  in  1854,  One  Word  More,  and  in  1859,  TnteWomuit- 
hood.  The  latter  work,  though  a  novel,  embodies  the  more  serious  religious  convictions 
of  his  later  years.  In  1870  appeared  his  Wandering  Recollections  of  a  Somewhat  Busy 
Life.  Neal's  voluminous  writings,  with  all  their  glaring  faults  of  haste  and  inexperience, 
are  full  of  genius,  tire,  and  nationality. 

NEAL,  JOSEPH  CLAY,  1807-48;  b.  N.  H.  He  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  in  1831 
he  became  editor  of  The  Pennsylvanian,  a  democratic  journal.  In  1844  he  founded  the 
Saturday  Gazette,  which  had  a  large  circulation.  His  best-known  book,  Charcoal  Sketches; 
or.  Scenes  in  a  Metropolis,  enjoyed  a  considerable  degree  of  popularity  and  was  repub- 
lished  in  London.  He  wrote  also  Peter  Ploddy  and  Other  Oddities,  and  a  second  series  of 
Charcoal  Sketches. 

NEALE,  JOHN  MASON,  1818-66;  b.  London.  After  graduating  from  Trinity  college. 
Cambridge,  he  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England.  In  1846  he  became  incumbent  of 
"rawley  and  warden  of  Sackville  college.  East  Grinstead.  On  nine  occasions  between 
•*45 and  1861  he  gained  the  Seatonian  prize  for  an  English  sacred  poem.  His  published 
writings  on  theological  and  ecclesiastical  subjects  amount  to  no  less  than  seventy  vol- 
umes, of  which  the  best  known  are:  The  History  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church;  the  'Patn- 
archate  of  Alexandria;  Mediceval  Preachers;  History  of  the  so-catted  Jansenist  Church  of 
Holland;  Essays  on  Liturgiology  and  Church  History;  Mediaeval  Hymns  from  the  Latin, 
and  Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Church-  He  issued,  also,  a  revised  edition  of  Bunyan's  Pil- 
grim's Progress  for  the  use  of  children,  which,  on  account  of  his  notes,  was  the"  cause  of 
considerable  controversy.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  champion  of  the  ritualistic  party 
m  the  English  church,  and  as  the  founder  of  the  Anglican  sisterhood  of  St.  Margaret, 
East  Grinstead. 

.NEALE,  ROLLINHEBEK,  D.D.,  1808-79;  b.  Conn.;  educated  at  Columbian  college, 
and  in  If  38  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Baptist  church  in  Boston  of  which  he 
was  pastor  for  over  50  years.  He  published  The  Incarnation;  The  Burning  Bush;  Relig- 
ionx  Liberty,  and  Holding  forth  the  Word  of  Life. 

NEANDER,  JOHANN  AUGUST  WJLHELM,  by  far  the  greatest  of  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rians, was  born  at  Gottingen,  Jan.  16,  1789,  of  Jewish  parentage.  His  name  prior  to 
baptism  was  David  Mendel.  By  the  mother's  side,  he  was  related  to  the  eminent  phil- 


•osopher  and  philanthropist  Mendelssohn  (q.v.).  He  received  liis  early  education  at  the 
Johanneum  in  Hamburg,  and  had  for  companions,  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  Chamisso  the 
poet,  \Yilhelm  Neumann,  Xoodt,  and  Sieveking.  Already  the  abstract,  lofty,  and  pure 
"vnius  of  Xcander  was  beginning  to  show  itself.  Plato  and  Plutarch  were  his  favorite 
classics  as  a  boy;  and  he  was  profoundly  stirred  by  Schleiermacher's  famous  Discourses 
on  Religion  (1799).  Finally,  in  1806,  lie  publicly  renounced  Judaism,  and  was  baptized, 
adopting,  in  allusion  to  the  religious  change  which  he  had  experienced,  the  name  of 
Neauder  (Gr.  neos,  new;  aner,  a  man),  and  taking  his  Christian  names  from  several  of 
hi-)  friends.  His  sisters  and  brothers,  and  later  his  mother  also,  followed  his  example, 
lie  now  proceeded  to  Halle,  where  he  studied  theology  with  wonderful  ardor  and  suc- 
cess under  Schleiermacher,  and  concluded  his  academic  course  at  his  native  town  of 
GOt tinge n,  wherte  Planck  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  reputation  as  a  church  historian. 
In  1811  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Heidelberg  university  as  a  privat-docent;  in  1812 
he  was  appointed  there  extraordinary  professor  of  theology;  and  in  the  following  year 
was  called  to  the  newly  established  university  of  Berlin  as  professor  of  church  history. 
Here  he  labored  till  his  death,  July  14,  1850.  Neander  enjoyed  immense  celebrity  as  a 
lecturer.  Students  Mocked  to  him  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  but  from  the 
most  distant  Protestant  countries.  Many  Roman  Catholics,  even,  were  among  his 
auditors,  and  it  is  said  that  there  is  hardly  a  great  preacher  in  Germany  who  is  not  more 
or  less  penetrated  with  his  ideas.  His  character,  religiously  considered,  is  of  so  noble  a 
Christian  type  that  it  calls  for  special  notice.  Ardently  and  profoundly  devotional, 
sympathetic,  glad-hearted,  profusely  benevolent,  and  without  a  shadow  of  selfishness 
resting  on  his  soul,  he  inspired  universal  reverence,  and  was  himself,  by  the  mild  and 
attractive  sanctity  of  his  life,  a  more  powerful  argument  on  behalf  of  Christianity 
than  even  his  writings  themselves.  Perhaps  no  professor  was  ever  so  much  loved  by 
his  students  as  Neander.  He  used  to  give  the  poorer  ones  tickets  to  his  lectures,  and  to 
supply  them  with  clothes  and  money.  The  greater  portion  of  what  he  made  by  his 
books,  he  bestowed  upon  missionary,  Bible,  and  other  societies,  and  upon  hospitals.  As 
a  Christian  scholar  and  thinker,  he  ranks  among  the  first  names  in  modern  times,  and  is 
believed  to  have  contributed  more  than  any  other  single  individual  to  the  overthrow,  on 
the  one  side,  of  that  anti-historical  rationalism,  and  on  the  other  of  that  dead  Lutheran 
formalism,  from  both  of  which  the  religious  life  of  Germany  had  so  long  suffered.  To 
Ihe  delineation  of  the  development  of  historical  Christianity,  he  brings  one  of  the  broad- 
est, one  of  the  most  sagacious  (in  regard  to  religious  matters),  one  of  the  most  impartial 
yet  generous  and  sympathetic  intellects.  His  conception  of  church  history  as  the  record 
and  portraiture  of'all  forms  of  Christian  thought  and  life,  and  the  skill  with  which,  by 
means  of  his  sympathy  with  all  of  these,  and  his  extraordinary  erudition,  he  elicits,  in 
his  Kirchengctchichtc,  the  varied  phenomena  of  a  strictly  Christian  nature,  have  placed 
him  far  above  any  of  his  predecessors.  Neander's  works,  in  the  order  of  time,  are: 
•  dt'ii  Kaiser  JuKamts  und  sein  Zcitalter  (Leip.  1812);  Der  Heil.  Bernhetrd,  und  sein 
Zritmter  (Berl.  1813);  Genetische  Entv ickching  der  wrnehmsten  Gnostischen  Syateme  (Berl. 
1818);  Der  HeiL  Crysostomns  und  die  Kirche  lesonders  des  Orients,  in  dessen  Zeiialtcr(2  vols. 
Rcrl.  1S21-22:  3d  ed.  1849);  Denkirurdiffkeiten  cms  der  Gfschichte  des  Chrutcnthitms  itnd 
de*  ChrMlichen  Lebens  (3  vols.  Berl.  1822;  3d  ed.  1845-46);  Antignosticns,  Geist  des  Ter- 
tullianvs  i/nd  Einlcitunrj  in  dessen  Schriften  (Berl.  1826);  Allgemeine  Geschichie  dtr  Christ- 
lichen  Religion  iind  Kirche  (6  vols.  Hamb.  1825-52);  Geschichte  der  Pflanzung  und  Leitung 
der  Kirche  durch  die  Apostel  (2  vols.  Hamb.  1832-33 ;  4th  ed.  1847) ;  Das  Leben  Jesu  Christi  in 
seinem  geftcliic7itUi-hen  Znsnmmenhange,  written  as  a  reply  to  Strauss's  work  (Hamb.  1837; 
5th  ed.  1853);  Wtfsenschaftliche  Abhandlungen,  published' by  Jacobi(Berl.  1851);  Qetscliiekte 
der  Clmxiliclien  Doginen,  also  published  by  Jacobi  (1856).  The  majority  of  these  works, 
including  the  most  important,  have  been  "translated  into  English,  and  form  more  than  a 
dozen  volumes  of  Bohn's  "Standard  Library." 

NEAP-TIDES.     Sec  TIDES. 

NEAR'CHUS,  the  commander  of  the  fleet  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  Indian  expe- 
dition, 327-26  B.C.,  was  the  son  of  one  Androtimus,  and  was  born  in  Crete,  but  settled 
in  Amphipolis.  In  329  B.C.  he  joined  Alexander  in  Bactria,  with  a  body  of  Greek 
mercenaries,  and  when  the  latter  ordered  a  fleet  to  be  built  on  the  Hydaspes,  Nearchus 
received  the  command  of  it.  He  conducted  it  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  Per- 
sian ffulf.  in  spite  of  great  obstacles,  resulting  partly  from  the  weather  and  partly  from 
the  mutinous  disposition  of  his  crews.  Nearchus  left  the  Indus  on  Sept  21,  325,  and 
arrived  at  Susa,  in  Persia,  in  February  324.  shortly  after  Alexander  himself,  who  had 
marched  overland.  Fragments  of  his  own  narrative  of  his  voyage  have  been  preserved 
in  the  Indica  of  Arrian.— See  Dr.  Vincent's  Commerce  and  Nariyatfo*  of  Ihe  Ancients  in 
the.  Indian  Seas  (vol.  i.  pp.  68-77,  Lond.  1807),  and  Geier's  Alexandri  Magm  Ilustonarum 
Scrip' ores  (pp.  108-150). 

NEATH,   a   parliamentary   and   municipal    borough   and     river-port   of  the'co.  of 
Glamorgan,  South  Wales,   on   a   navigable  river  of  the  same  name,  seven  m.  n.e.  o 
Swansea      It  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  station   Nidum,  and  it  cont; 
remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  burned  in  1231.     In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  the  impos- 
iuo-  ruins  of  Neath  abbey,  described  by  Leland  as  "the  fairest  abbey  in  all  W  ales,    but 
now  sadly  decayed  and  begrimed  by  the  smoke  and  coal-dust  of  the  public  works  of  th 
district.     There  are  at  Xeath  several  extensive  copper  and  tin  works.     Copper,  spelter, 


NVb-nor. 
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iron  and  tin  plates,  and  fine  bricks  arc  extensively  exported,  stones  are  quarried,  and 
«.:oal  iiiifi  culm  are  raiscxl.  The  trade  of  the  port  lias  largely  increased  within  late  years. 
Pop.  71,  lo.oiio. 

NEB -NP.B,  or  NTH-NIK,  the  dried  pods  of  Acacia  Niloiica,  one  of  the  species  of  Aca- 
i-i:»  (<i.v.)  which  yield  gum -arable,  and  a  native  of  Africa.  These  pods  are  much  used 
in  h.irypi  for  tanning,  and  have  been  imported  into  Britain. 

NEBO.  the  name  of  a  well-known  deity  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  He  pre- 
sided over  learning  and  letters.  He  is  called  the  "far-hearing,"  "he  who  possesses 
inte':lig''nce,"  "he  who  teaches  or  instructs."  He  generally  has  the  distinguished  titles 
of  "  Lord  of  lords,"  "  Holder  of  the  scepter  of  power,"  etc.  Hence  Layard  thinks  the 
name  is  derived  from  the  Egyptian  Neb,  Lord,  The  wedge  or  arrow-head — the  essential 
vlemenl  of  cuneiform  writing — was  his  emblem.  His  character  corresponds  with  that  of 
(he  Egyptian  Thoth,  the  Greek  Hermes,  and  the  Latin  Mercury.  A  statue  of  Nebo  was  set 
up  by  Pul,  the  Assyrian  monarch,  at  Calah  (Nimrud),  which  is  now  in  the  British 
museum.  Nebo  early  held  a  prominent  place  in  Babylonia,  and  from  a  remote  age  a 
great  temple  was  dedicated  to  him  at  Borsippa,  the  modern  Birs  Nunrml,  and  that 
ancient  town  was  especially  under  his  protection.  He  was  the  tutelar  god  of  the  most 
distinguished  Babylonian  kings,  of  whose  names  the  word  Nebo  or  Nabu  forms  a  part, 
as  jrapu-chadnezzar,  Nehu-7.&rM\&i\,  and  some  mentioned  in  classical  writers,  as  Nebo- 
nedus,  A«<V>-nassur,  .Afafto-polassar.  Astronomically,  Nebo  is  identified  with  the  planet 
nearest  the  sun.  Nebuchadnezzar  rebuilt  his  temple  at  Borsippa,  where  his  worship  was 
continued  to  the  3d  or  4th  c.  after  Christ. 

NEBRASKA,  or  PLATTE,  a  river  of  Nebraska,  rises  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  lat.  42° 
30'  n.,  long.  109°  w.,  and  flowing  easterly  600  m.  through  the  entire  territory,  watering 
its  great  valley,  falls  into  the  Missouri. 

NEBRASKA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  lying  in  lat.  40°  to  43°  n.,  and  long.  95° 
to  104°  w. ;  bounded  on  the  w.  by  Wyoming,  and  n.  by  Dakota,  being  partly  separated  from 
the  latter  by  the  Missouri  river  ami  its  branch  the  Niobrara;  e.  by  Iowa  and  Missouri, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Missouri  river;  s.  by  Kansas  and  Colorado.  This  state 
is  about  425  m.  from  east  to  west,  and  from  138  to  208  from  north  to  south,  and  has  an 
area  estimated  at  75,995  sq.  miles.  Originally,  when  this  state  was  a  territory,  it  extended 
from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  from  lat.  40°  to  the  boundary  of 
what  was,  at  the  time,  British  America.  The  chief  towns  are  Omaha  city,  the  starting 
point  of  the  Union  Pacific  railway,  Nebraska  City,  and  Lincoln,  the  capital.  Nebraska  is  a 
vast  plain  rising  gradually  towards  the  Rocky  mountains,  with  immense  prairies,  the 
haunts  of  vast  herds  of  buffalo,  and  with  fertile  and  well-timbered  river-bottoms.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Missouri  on  its  eastern,  and  the  Niobrara,  partly  on  the  northern 
boundary,  the  Platte  or  Nebraska,  and  the  Republican  fork  of  the  Kansas,  and  their 
branches.  The  Platte  valley,  running  through  the  whole  center  of  the  territory,  is 
broad  and  fertile.  There  are  quarries  of  sandstone,  a  soft  limestone  which  hardens  on 
exposure,  and  thin  oeds  of  coal.  In  the  mountainous  western  region  are  mines  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  cinnabar.  Between  the  fertile  lands  of  the  eastern  and  central  por- 
tion and  the  mountains  is  a  great  desert  valley  of  30  by  90  m.,  300  ft.  deep,  full  of 
rocky  pinnacles,  and  rich  in  fossil  remains.  The  climate  is  dry  and  salubrious,  with  an 
abundance  of  clear  sunny  days.  The  country  produces  wheat,  maize,  hemp,  tobacco, 
and  fruits  in  abundance,  while  the  rolling  prairies  afford  unequalcd  pasturage.  The 


exclusion,  it  was  132,117.     Nebraska  became  a  state  in  1867.     See  Nebraska,  by  Edwin 
A.  Curley  (Lond.  1875). 

NEBRAS'KA  (ante),  was  originally  a  portion  of  the  Louisiana  territory  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  France  in  1803,  and  i't  formed  successively  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  and 
>;iri  territories  until  1854.  During  the  winter  of  that  year  Stephen  A.  Douglas  suc- 
ceeded, amid  much  political  excitement,  in  having  congress  pass  what  was  widely 
known  as  his  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  Nebraska  as 
a  territory.  It  included  a  part  of  Dakota.  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  the  n.e.  portion  of 
Colorado  at  that  time;  but  in  1861  and  1863  it  was  reduced  to  its  present  limits.  Up  to 
the  summer  of  1854  it  had  had  no  civilized  residents  except  the  soldiers  sent  to  keep  the 
Indian  tribes  in  order,  the  missionaries,  and  the  fur  traders;  and  until  the  construction 
of  the  Pacific  railroad  the  population  increased  very  slowly.  The  principal  growth  has 
been  since  its  admission  to  the  union  as  a  state,  and  during  tta  past  ten  years  it  increased 
at  a  rapid  rate.  The  pop.  in  '80,  was  452,432—355,042  of  American  birth ;  2,627  colored. 
Nebraska  has  also  within  the  past  few  years  begun  to  take  a  prominent  place  ns  an  agri- 
cultural and  stock-raising  state.  The  soil  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  is  deep  and 
fertile,  and  the  whole  region  s.  of  the  Platte  river  and  e.  of  the  99th  meridian  is  a 
rich  black  vegetable  mold  from  two  to  ten  ft.  deep,  slightly  impregnated  with  lime, 
free  from  stones  or  gravel,  and  easily  plowed  to  any  depth  required.  The  agricultural 
region  embraces  about  30,000  sq.m.,  extending  150  m.  w.  of  the  Missouri,  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  Platte  300  miles.  Wheat,  corn,  barley,  oats,  sorghum,  flax,  hemp,  and  all 
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vegetables  maybe  raised;  and  below  lat.  42°  the  common  small  fruits  jrro\v  in  abun- 
dance. The  grazing  regions  comprise  about  23,000,000  acres,  and  is  generally  -veil 
watered.  The  wild  grasses,  of  which  150  species  have  been  classified,  yield  on  the  bot- 
tom and  table  lands  from  H  to  3  tons  an  acre  and  are  very  nutritious.  "Large  numbers 
of  cattle  are  brought  from  Texas  and  Kansas  to  be  fattened  on  the  grasses  of  Nebraska 
preparatory  to  sale;  and  the  cattle  drives  which  pass  through  the  state  are  a  <iro\vin" 
source  of  material  prosperity.  The  drive  of  1879  from  Texas  and  the  south-western 
ranges  is  reckoned  at  250,000  head,  and  that  from  Montana  and  Oregon  at  100,000. 
Formerly  Kansas  was  the  northern  limit  of  the  drive;  but  the  great  rendezvous  of  cattle 
drovers,  which  used  to  be  at  Abilene  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  road,  is  now  to  be  found  at 
Ogallala  on  the  Union  Pacific  road  in  Nebraska,  which  point,  it  is  believed,  will  soon 
become  the  greatest  stock  thoroughfare  on  the  continent.  Up  to  June,  1873,  about 
29.651,200  acres  had  been  surveyed,  anil  the  number  of  acres  of  improved  farm  'land  in 
1870  was  nearly  700,000;  number  of  farms,  12,301,  of  which  787  contained  less  than  10 
acres  each,  1,541  from  10  to  20,  5,096  from  20  to  50,  3.379,  from  50  to  100.  1,487  from 
:00  to  500,  and  11  from  500  to  1000.  Their  cash  value  was  estimated  to  be  $30.242,186: 
and  the  value  of  the  farming  implements  and  machinery  to  be  $1,549,716.  The 'esti- 
mated value  of  all  farm  productions  was  $8,604,742.  Chief  among  these  productions 
were:  spring  wheat,  2,109,321  bush.;  winter  wheat,  15,765  bush.;  rye,  13,532:  Indian 
corn,  4,736,710;  oats,  1,477,562;  barley,  216,481;  buckwheat,  3,471;  peas  and  beans 
3,332;  Irish  potatoes,  " 
tobacco, 
28, 

there  were  30,511  horses;  2,632  mules  and  asses;  28,940  milch  cows;  5,931  working 
oxen;  45,057  other  cattle:  22.725  sheep;  and  59,449  swine.  The  greatest  obstacle  that 
the  farmers  have  to  contend  against  is  the  visitations  of  grasshoppers  or  locusts,  and 
Nebraska  seems  to  be  more  subject  to  devastations  of  this  kind  than  most  of  the  other 
western  states.  Active  measures,  however,  have  been  taken  to  exterminate  the.se  insects, 
the  legislature  in  1879  having  authorized  road  supervisors  throughout  the  state  to  order 
out  all  voters  in  their  respective  precincts  to  do  twelve  days'  work  each  in  killing  grass- 
hoppers, for  which  each  person  will  be  paid  $2  a  day  in  county  warrants.  The  climate 
is  mild  and  dry,  but  drought  rarely  damages  the  crops,  for  the  soil  is  such  that  it 
withstands  extreme  and  prolonged  heat.  The  mean  temperature  during  the  winter 
months  ranges  from  22°  to  30";  that  of  the  spring  from  47°  to  49°;  of  the  summer  from 
70°  to  74° ;  and  of  the  autumn  from  49°  to  51°.  The  heat  of  the  summer  is  tempered  by 
the  prairie  winds,  and  the  nights  are  usually  cool.  The  greatest  amount  of  rain  falls  in 
May  and  June.  A  weather-record,  kept  from  1863  to  '69  at  Nebraska  City,  gives  the 
mean  annual  rainfall  as  30.36  in.,  of  which  20.87  in.  fell  between  the  tirst  of  April  and 
the  first  of  October,  and  only  9.49  in.  between  these  dates  reversed. 

Metals  and  minerals  have  not  yet  been  found  to  any  extent  in  Nebraska.  Conl  has 
been  discovered  here  and  there,  ranging  in  layers  from  5  to  22  in.,  but  it  has  not  so  far 
yielded  sufficient  quantities  for  the  home  demand.  Prof.  Hayden  believes  that  this  deposit 
is  the  western  margin  of  the  great  coal-basin  of  Missouri  and  Iowa,  and  that  the  coal  is 
so  much  thinned  out  by  pressure  from  above  that  it  will  not  prove  profitable  to  mine  to 
any  extent.  Building-limestone  has  also  been  discovered,  and  is  in  daily  use  for  the 
erection  of  dwellings,  together  with  a  dark,  yellowish,  gray  sandstone,  and  a  dark  free- 
stone. Clay,  for  the  manufacture  of  brick,  is  easily  obtained,  and  in  the  central  and 
western  parts  of  the  state  there  are  numerous  salt-basins,  yielding  16  per  cent  of  salt, 
which  is  declared  to  be  the  purest  and  best  in  the  world.  Smelting  works  have  been  in 
successful  operation  at  Omaha  since  1871,  and  in  the  year  1873  they  turned  out  in  fine 
silver  and  gold  about  $1,100.000,  and  during  the  following  year  they  refined  and  sep- 
arated 7,000  tons  of  base  bullion,  and  smelted  2,000  tons  of  ore.  The  value  of  the  gold 
and  silver  produced  was  $1,350,000;  the  quantity  of  lead  shipped  6.500  tons,  valued  at 
$800,000.  making  a  total  of  the  value  of  products  of  this  establishment  $2,135,000. 
Though  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  state  is  in  its  infancv,  there  are  already  car- 
Works,  foundries,  distilleries,  gas-works,  breweries,  flouring  mills,  broom  factories,  pork 
packeries,  soap-works,  pickle  factories,  carriage,  wagon,  and  implement  factories  in 
prosperous  existence.  Altogether  there  were,  in"l870,  670  manufacturing  establishments, 
employing  2.665  operathWand  $2,169,963  capital,  using  $2,902,074  of  raw  material,  and 
producing  annually  goods  valued  at  $5,738,512.  For  the  year  1875  this  amount  is 
reported  To  have  been  about  three  times  larger,  and  nearly  every  industry  since  has  con- 
tinued to  give  promise  of  much  prosperity. 

Nebraska  necessarily  has  only  a  domestic  commerce.  Except  that  portion  of  the 
state's  productions  and  manufactures  that  are  shipped  on  the  Missouri  river,  all  are  trans- 
ported over  the  railroads.  The  actual  amount  of  this  trade  has  never  yet  been  accurately 
estimated,  but  in  1874  more  than  1,500,000  bushels  of  grain  were  sent'to  the  market  by  a 
single  railroad,  from  which  an  idea  at  least  may  be  formed  of  the  magnitude  of  the  state's 
relations  to  the  general  commerce  of  the  country.  In  1874  there  were  10  national  banks 
in  operation  in  the  state, with  a  paid-in  capital  of  $1,025.000  and  an  outstanding  circula- 
tion of  $895.900;  7  state  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $575.000;  1  savings  bank; 
and  22  private  banking-houses.  The  number  "of  railroads  in  operation  was  10,  with  1120 
m.  of  track.  These  were  th«  Atchison  and  Nebraska,  the  Brownville  »nd  Fort  Kearney, 
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ihe  Burlington  and  Missouri  River,  the  Omaha  and  Southwestern,  the  Midland  Pacific, 
tin*  Omaha  and  Northwestern,  the  St.  Joseph  and  Denver  City,  the  Sioux  City  and 
Pacific,  the  Tremoiit,  Klkhorn,  and  .Mi.---ouri  Valley,  and  tlie  Union  Pacific.  The  assessed 
value  of  these  roads  at  that  date  was  si  1,183,114;  and  their  cost  and  equipment,  accord- 
ing to  the  reports  of  the  various  companies,  was  $53,727.833.  The  Cr,iou  Pacific 
traverses  the  entire  suite  from  e.  tow.;  the  Turlington  and  Mi-souri  has  direct  through- 
connection  between  Kearney,  iu  central  Nebraska,  and  Chicago;  the  Midland  Pacific 
places  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  in  communication  with  St.  Louis;  and  the  St.  .Joseph 
and  Denver  in  the  s.,  tne  Omaha  and  Northwestern  iu  the  n.,  together  with  connecting 
roads  to  the  eastward  and  elsewhere,  afford  Nebraska  excellent  facilities  for  moving 
her  produce  aud  for  carriage  traffic  generally. 

In  1878  the  stale  had  no  indebtedness  except  $50,000,  in  10  per  cent  10-year  bonds, 
issued  for  the  relief  of  grasshopper  sufferers  iu  1875,  and  $549,267.35  m  8  per  cent  fund- 
ing bonds,  issued  April,  1877,  providing  for  the  outstanding  warrants  and  other  indebt- 
edness, making  a  total  of  $599,267.35.  "The  assessed  value  of  all  taxable  property  during 
the  year  1879  was  $74,389,535.97,  an  increase  of  13,077,957.07  ovev  the  previous  year. 
The  rate  of  taxation  was  6.37  mills  on  each  dollar,  and  the  amount  collected  for  the  fiscal 
period  of  two  years  was  as  follows:  General  fund,  $617,977.82;  sinking  fund,  $120,- 
240.58;  common  school  fund,  $145,333.27;  university  fund,  $40,314.39.  "The  disburse- 
ments for  all  mirposes  during  the  same  period  were  $1,772,209.90;  and  there  was  a  balance 
iu  the  treasury  in  Nov.,  1878,  of  $460,181.09.  The  total  valuation  of  the  state,  as  reported 
by  the  state  board  of  equalization  in  1874,  was  $81.218.813.  The  lands  held  by  priv  ,te 
owners  and  subject  to  taxation  amounted  to  11,000,579  acres,  the  assessed  value  being 
$43,004,800;  town  lots,  $9,941,809;  money  used  in  merchandise,  $2,448.235;  in  manu- 
factures, $522,410;  stocks  and  shares,  $979,455;  moneys  and  credits,  $1,578.329:  house- 
hold furniture,  $343.762.  The  horses,  cattle,  and  otliev  live-stock  were  valued  at 
$77,081,044.^  The  railroad  property  was  valued  at  $11,183,114;  and  the  telegraph,  of 
which  the  Western  Union  company  owned  737  in.,  and  the  Great  AVestern  company  126 
ni.,  at  $61,555.  Tli£  property  of  corporations  is  taxed  in  the  same  manner  as  tliat  of 
individuals. 

The  educational  interests  of  the  state  have  been  for  ttiany  years  watchfully  managed. 
The  school  lands  donated  by  the  government  comprises  bout  2' 700, 000  acres  for  schools  in 
general,  and  400,000  acres  i'or  the  erection  and  maintCLr.nce  of  a  state  university  at  Lin- 
coln. Out  of  the  sale  and  lease  of  these  lands  and  a  general  tax  of  two  mills,  together 
with  the  money  received  from  fines,  licenses,  and  a  dog  tax,  the  schools  are  supported, 
the  apportionment  being  made  by  a  state  superintendent  among  the  counties  according  to 
the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  20  years.  In  1874  there  were  2,215 
school  districts,  containing  72,991  children,  of  whom  47,718  attended  school.  The  total 
number  of  school  buildings  was  1516,  of  which  134£>  tvere  stone,  brick,  or  frame,  and  171 
log.  sod,  or  dug-outs.  Their  value  was  estimated  at  about  $1,546,480.  The  number  of 
male  teachers  employed  was  1252;  of  female,  1483.  The  average  monthly  wages  of  the 
lirst  was  $37.98:  of  the  second,  $32.12.  The  total  receipts  for  school  purposes  from  all 
sources  were  $988,740.20;  and  the  total  expenditures,  $1,004,957.03.  There  are  graded 
schools  in  12  towns,  and  high  schrols  in  every  towv*.  At  Peru  there  is  also  a  state  nor- 
mal school,  with  10  instructors,  which  has  an  average  attendance  of  about  200  pupils. 
The  state  university  was  first  opened  in  1871,  and  comprises  6  departments:  (1)  a  college 
of  ancient  and  modern  languages,  mathematics,  and  natural  science;  (2)  agriculture; 
(3)  law;  (4)  medicine;  (5)  practical  science,  mechanics,  and  civil  engineering;  (6)  fine 
arts.  The  number  of  its  professors  in  1874  was  8,  and  the  number  of  students  in  attend- 
ance was  114.  Besides  these  institutions  there  {,ve  two  colleges  under  denominational 
control,  Nebraska  college  (Protestant  Episcopal;,  at  Nebraska  City,  and  Doane  college 
(Congregational),  at  Crete.  The  former  was  chartered  in  1868,  has  10  professors,  and 
grounds'and  buildings  valued  at  $23,000;  the  latter  was  organized  in  1873,  has  4  profess- 
ors, and  ground  and  buildings  worth  $50,000.  Of  the  libraries  throughout  the  state, 
the  census  of  1870  reported  390,  containing  147,040  volumes,  of  which  219,  with  about 
95,000  volumes,  were  private,  and  171,  with  51,9d5  volumes,  were  public.  The  number 
of  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  1880  was  about  77.  Of  these  10  were 
dailies,  62  weeklies,  1  semi-monthly,  and  4  monthlies.  The  total  number  of  church 
organizations  in  1874  was  514;  church  edifices,  279;  church  property,  §6<>5,150.  The 
leading  denominations  were:  Baptist,  90;  Disciples,  15;  Congregational,  65;  Protestant 
Episcopal,  26;  Evangelical  Association,  10;  Lutheran,  30;  Methodist,  94;  Presbyterian, 
78;  Roman  Catholic,  18:  Unitarian,  3;  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  84;  Universallst,  1. 

The  constitution  of  Nebraska  provides  that  every  male  person  of  the  age  of  21  years 
and  upwards,  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stntes  or  has  declared  his  intention  30  days 
previous  to  an  election  to  become  a  citizen,  and  who  is  neither  insane,  an  idiot,  nor  an 
unpardoned  felon,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  provided  he  has  resided  in  the  state  six  months. 
The  executive  department  consists  of  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state, 
auditor  of  public  accounts,  treasurer,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  commis- 
sioner of  public  lands  and  buildings,  who  are  elected  every  two  years.  In  1880  the  house 
of  representatives  consisted  of  84  members,  and  the  senate  of  30.  The  judicial  power  is 
vested  in  a  supreme  court  of  three  judges,  elected  for  six  years;  six  district  courts,  with 
one  judge  for  each,  elected  for  four  years;  and  county  courts,  each  presided  over  by  one 
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judge,  whose  term  of  office  is  two  years.  Justices  of  the  pence  and  police  magistrates 
are  appointed  to  try  minor  cases.  Under  the  apportionment  of  1872  the  state  is  entitled 
to  only  one  representative  in  congress.  Its  electoral  votes  have  been  cast  as  follows: 
1868,  Grant  and  Coifax,  3;  1873,  Grant  and  Wilson,  3;  1876,  Haves  and  AV heeler  3- 
1880,  Garrield  and  Arthur,  3. 

NEBRASKA  CITY,  the  co.  seat  of  Otoe  co.,  Neb.,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Mis- 
souri river.  44  in.  s.  of  Omaha,  on  the  Nebraska  railroad;  pop. '70,  6,050.  It  has  a  court- 
house, churches,  schools,  banks,  2  daily  and  3  weekly  newspapers,  the  academy  of  the 
Annunciation,  under  Catholic  control,  and  Nebraska  college,  under  Episcopal  control. 
There  are  flo;;r  mills,  breweries,  machine  shops,  foundries,  etc. 

NE3TJCHADNEZ  ZAR.     See  BABYLON. 

NE3UL.ZS,  a  name  given  to  indistinct  patches  of  light  in  the  heaven^,  supposed  to 
proceed  from  aggregations  of  rarely  di>tributed  matter  belonging  to  distant  worlds  in  the 
course  of  formation.  By  the  grail ual  improvement  of  telescopes  in  power  and  distinct- 
n  S3,  these  nebulae  have,  one  after  another,  become  resolved  into  clusters  of  distinct 
stars,  and  it  is  now  generally  supposed  that  such  a  resolution  of  all  nebulae  which  have 
been  obssrvecl  is  only  limited  by  the  power  of  the  telescope.  It  is  probable  that  the. 
group  of  stars  with  which  our  system  is  immediately  surrounded,  and  which  fcVms  to 
our  eyes  the  galaxy  which  studs  the  firmament,  would,  if  looked  upon  from  the  immeas- 
urable distances  at  which  the  so-called  nebula  are  situated,  itself  assume  the  appearance 
of  such  a  nebula;  and  that  in  the  intervals  tiiere  exist  spaces  as  void  of  starry  worlds  as 
these  are  comparatively  full  of  them.  See  STARS.  Some  nebula;  are  of  a  round  form 
pres-nting  a  gradual  condensation  towards  the  center;  others  consist  of  one  star  sur- 
rounded by  a  nebulous  haze;  while  a  third  class  present  just  the.  same  appearance  as 
would  b:>  exhibited  by  the  solar  system,  if  seen  from  a  point  immensely  distant.  These 
and  other  phenomena  suggested  to  Laplace  the  idea,  afterwards  developed  into  a  theory, 
and  known  as  the  nebula)'  hypothesis,  that  these  nebulte  were  systems  in  process  of  for- 
mat io  i ;  ttie  first  stage  presenting  an  agglomeration  of  nebulous  matter  of  uniform  density, 
wliie'i,  in  the  second  stage,  showed  a  tendency  to  gradual  condensation  towards  the 
center;  and,  finally,  the  nebulous  matter  round  the  now-formed  center  of  the  system, 
separated  itself  into  distinct  portions,  each  portion  becoming  condensed  into  a  planet. 
The  same  opinion  regarding  the  formation  of  planets  from  nebulae  was  put  forward  by 
sir  \Viili  mi  ll".rschel  in  1811;  but  the  subsequent  discoveries  made  by  lord  Rosse,  were 
supposed  to  expose  a  fallacy  in  this  theory.  That  wonderful  instrument,  the  spectro- 
scope.', has,  however,  recently  reinstated  the* nebular  theory,  by  showing  that  among  these 
app."M-an(rc'S  there  are  real  nebula;  devoid  of  solid  or  liquid  matter,  and  consisting  of 
of  glowing  gas — apparently  nitrogen  and  hydrogen. 

NEBULAE  ('ute).  The  earliest  mention  of  nebulae  is  that  of  the  Arabian  astronomer 
Sufi.  who.  in  the  10th  c.  described  the  Mageilanic  clouds  and  the  nebula  in  Andromeda. 
Ptolemy  had  made  a  catalogue  of  "cloudy  stars,"  but  the  objects  he  mentioned  are  easily 
resolvable  into  star  clusters  with  small  telescopes.  The  nebula  in  Andromeda,  which 
is  visible  to  the  nuked  eye,  was  the  only  one  discovered  before  the  invention  of  the  tcle- 
PC  roe.  although  a  few  others  are  now  known  which  are  faintly  visible.  In  1656  Huyghens 
discovered  the  great  nebula  in  the  constellation  Orion,  publishing  an  account  of  it  along 
with  the  discovery  of  the  rings  of  Saturn  in  1639.  In  1714  Ilalley  described  six  nebula*. 
In  17  )5  La  Caille  sent  a  list  of  42  nebulae  which  he  had  discovered  at  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope,  to  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris.  Messiers  published  a  list  in  1783  and  1784, 
containing  an  account  of  103  nebulae,  the  greatest  number  described  by  one  observer 
before  the  observations  of  sir  William  Herschel,  who,  in  1781,  with  a  five-foot  reflector 
of  his  own  construction  began  his  investigation  of  the  heavens,  his  first  performance 
being  the  discovery  of  Uranus.  By  the  use  of  this  and  other  telescopes  he  was  enabled 
in  1786  to  communicate  to  the  royal  society  a  catalogue  of  1000  new  nebulae  and  clusters; 
in  1787  a  second  catalogue  of  another  1000.  and  in  1892  a  third,  containing  500  more. 
Sir  John  IIerschr-1,  between  1825  and  1830  reviewed  a  portion  of  his  father's  work,  add- 
ing a  !i-t  of  500  nebulae  and  clusters  of  his  own  discovery,  making  in  all  a  list  of  2,306 
neb;i!:e  and  clusters  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  which  he  sent  to  the  royal  society.  In  1833 
he  took  his  instruments  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  result  of  which  was  a  catalogue  of 
1708  nebula;  anil  clusters  in  the  southern  heavens.  The  whole  number  of  nebulae  and 
clusters  now  known  is  over  5,000.  The  most  complete  catalogue  is  that  of  sir  John 
Herschel,  published  in  1864,  which  contains  all  that  were  accessible  to  him  up  to  1863. 
The  number  there  recorded  is  5,079.  The  nebula  have  presented  a  subject  about  which 
there  has  always  been  doubt,  in  regard  to  their  position  as  well  as  constitution.  After 
many  of  them 'had  been  resolved  into  starry  clusters  it  was  thought  they  were  all  gal- 
axies similar  to  our  own  solar  system,  and  sir  William  Herschel  adopted  this  view  in 
regard  to  certain  nebulae  which  he  supposed  were  external  to  our  stellar  system,  but  after- 
wards in  developing  his  nebular  hypothesis,  he  found  it  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
the  external  nebulae  and  those  which  are  generally  thought  to  be  parts  of  our  own  sidereal 
system.  Proctor  expresses  the  opinion  "that  our  sidereal  system  extends  far  beyond  the 
limits  which  have  ordinarily  been  assigned  to  it,  and  that  there  are  no  nebuhe  which  can 
be  regarded  as  external  to  it."  Herschel  concluded  that  there  were  nebulae  which  are  not 
resolvable  into  stars,  and  that  they  consisted  of  gaseous  matter.  The  forms  of  nebulae 
U.  K.  X.—  29, 
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nre  various,  and  they  change  in  appearance  with  different  powers  of  the  telescope.  The 
t-piral  nebula1,  which  were  first  made  known  by  lord  Rossc  are  examples  of  this  kind, 
their  spiral  1'i.rin  having  previously  not  been  susp. •(•!;•(!.  Sonic  planetary  nebula;  resemble 
planets,  and  when  viewed  with  of  high  power  present  a  complicated  appear- 

ance. Some  have  the  appearance  of  a  ring  and  are  called  annular  nebula.-;  there  is  a 
beauiiful  example  in  the  constellation  Lyra  in  which  a  central  mass  is  surrounded  by  a 
riii.:.  Some  are  in  pairs,  like  double  stars.  Small  nebula;  generally  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bright  nucleus  surrounded  by  a  veil;  some  of  them  are  called  stellar  nebuhu. 
ra  are  very  irregular,  and  have  long  iilmy  arms.  Those  in  Orion  and  Andromeda 
nre  examples,  as  al.-o  the  great  iicbula  in  Argo  which  was  carefully  <!'  y  sir 

John  Her.-chel  in  his  Cape  observations.     Those  nebuhe  which  arc  :  inio  stars 

give  spectr*  which  resemble  the  spectra  of  stars,  while  those  which  arc  obtained  from 
the  light  of  unresolvable  nebuhe  give  a  spectrum  of  three,  sometimes  lour,  bright  lines, 
one  of  which  corresponds  to  a  line  in  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen,  and  another  to  a  line 
in  that  of  nitrog'ii.  The  planetary  nebulae  also  give  similar  gaseous  spec  Ira.  Of  70 
uebuke  examined  by  Huggins  about  one-third  gave  gas/oas  spectra.  The  nebular 
hypothesis  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  universe,  although  previously  proposed  by 
Swedenborg.  Buti'on,  and  Kant,  was  first  systemati/cd  by  llernchel  and  Laplace,  and  has 
been  since  modified.  Laplace's  earlier  ideas  were  embraced  in  a  consideration  n.i  to  the 
manner  of  the  formation  of  our  solar  system.  He  conceived  that  a  mass  of  liighiy- 
lu-a.ed  vaporous  matter  occupied  a  space  larger  than  the  orbit  of  the  farthest,  planet.  In 
consequence  of  molecular  and  gravitating  forces  it  acquired  rotation,  by  which  ii  threw 
off  rings  of  mailer  which  afterwards  broke  up  into  planets  and  their  hel's 

theory  cans  -d  a  modification  of  Laplace's  who  adopted  the  idea  that  prim.  ions 

matter  still  existed*  which  was  being  formed  into  nebula?  and  clusters.  The  general  idea 
now  entertained  is  that  this  primordial  matter  has  accomplished  the  worit  of  world 
formation  by  the  action  of  gravity  aided  by  molecular  r'orc.-s.  It  is  a.ssu.ned  by  some 
that  on  physical  principles  primordial  matter  widely  distributed  through  space  would 
pass  through  the  following  changes.  Gravitation  would  cause  the  mass  to  conlraci.  and 
become  more  dense;  this  would  be  followed  by  atomic  repulsion,  which  acting  against 
gravitation  would  produce  heat.  After  a  certain  degree  of  condensation  had  taken  piaee 
molecular  combination  would  result,  which  would  again  cause  a  great  evolution  of  heat; 
this  would  be  followed  by  radiation  and  precipitation  of  binary  atoms  as  liocculi  floating 
in  the  rarer  medium:  these  fiocculi  will  tend  to  move  toward  a  common  center,  but  as  tlio 
mass  is  irregular  the  motion  will  really  be  to  one  side  of  the  center.  Tms  will  ivsuU  iu 
a  spiral  movement.  Mutual  attraction  will  produce  groups  of  fiocculi.  moving  around 
local  centers  of  gravity.  There  will  be  here  and  there  detached  poriions  which  will  not 
coalesce  with  the  larger  internal  masses,  but  will  slowly  folio .v  without  overtaking 
them,  thus  accounting  for  the  formation  of  comets.  .Many  dynamic  principle-,  are 
involved  in  such  motions  and  changes  of  matter  which  have' received  the  attention  of 
scientists,  of  which  may  be  mentioned  the  investigation  of  molecular  vortices  by  Ilaiikine, 
and  of  vortex  rings  by  Hehnholtz  and  Thomson,  and  the  preservation  and  disruption  of 
revolving  rings  by  Maxwell,  Peirce,  and  Hind  iu  memoirs  on  the  rings  of  Saturn,  that 
although  grand  and  instructive  views  have  been  obtained  of  the  regions  of  space,  the 
brilliant  investigations  of  science  have  as  yet  afforded  no  positive  knowledge  ot  its  iutin 
ite  depths,  or  of  its  genesis. 

NE'BTTLY,  one  of  the  partition  lines  in  heraldry,  which  runs  out  and  in  in  a  form  sup 
posed  to  represent  the  uneven  edges  of  clouds. 

NECESSITY.  This  word  occurs  in  connection  with  two  different  philosophical 
subjects,  namely,  the  freedom  of  the  will  (see  FREE-WILL),  and  the  nature  of  our  belief 
in  fundamental  truths,  such  as  the  axioms  of  mathematics.  It  is  alleged  by  some 
philosophers  that  the  truths  held  by  us  as  most  certain  are  the  result  of  ex-K-ri .-nee.  and 
that  the  degree  of  certainty  is  but  a  measure  of  the  universality  of  the  cyneri.-nce. 
Jthers contend  that  such  first  principles  as  the  axioms  of  mathematics  are  not  only  true, 
but  necrxKnrily  true.  Such  necessity.it  is  argued,  cannot  come  from  mere  cxp.iii'nce, 
and  therefore  implies  an  innate  or  intuitive  source.  Hence  the  theory  of  necessary  truth 
is  only  another  name  for  the  theory  of  instinctive  or  intuitive  truth. 

Necessity  is  a  word  too  vague  in  its  signification  to  serve  as  a  leading  term  in  pliiloso 
phy.  _  There  are  several  meanings  attaching  to  it  which  should  be  clearly  set  forth  1 
entering  on  the  discussion  of  such  questions  as  those  above  mentioned. 

1.  Necessity,  in  the  first  place,  means  that  one  fact  or  stat-  rt/'ctl.  in  another 


another  way,  to  say  that  it  is  not  cold.     These  truths  follow  by  necessary  inference, 
the  general  axiom  of  the  syllogism,  that  what  is  true  of  aVhole  class  must  be 
true  of  each  individual,  i>  a  necessary  truth  in  this  sense.     In  affirming  such  a  truth,  we 


merely  declare  lhat  we  shall  be  consent,  and  that  when  we  have  affirmed  a  proposition 
m  company  with  other  propositions,  we  are  prepared  to  affirm  it  when  taken  apart  from 
This  kind  of  necessity  is  sometimes  called  logical  necessity,  and  sometimes 
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mathematical  nocessity.     We  might  call  it  deductive  necessity,  or  necessity  by  impli- 
cation. 

2.  A  second  meaning  is  inductive  certainty;  or  the  certainty  that  arises  from  a  well- 
grounded  experience.     Thai  lead  will  sink  in  water;  that  animals  need  food  and  air  m 
order  to  live;  that  warmth  promotes  vegetation, — are  truths  that  we  call  necessary,  in  the 
sense  of  being  so  certain  that  we  may  always  count  upon  them.     "We  presume  with  the 
highest  coniiUence,  that  an  unsupported  body  will  fall  to  the  ground,  not  because  the  fact 
ot  falling  is  implied  in  the  fact  of  matter,  but  because  nature  has  uniformly  conjoined 
tin-  t\\  o  iacts.      \Ve  can  speak  even  of  moral  necessity;  by  which  we  mean  only  uniform 
sequence  and  consequent  certainty.     AVlieti  we  declare  that  children,  whose  education 
lias  been  neglected,  must  fall  into  evil  courses, we  declare  what  experience  has  shown  us 
will  hap;  eu  in  relation  to  the  human  mind. 

3.  "\Vneii  necessity  means  neither  deductive  implication,  nor  inductive  certainty,  it 
refers  us  to  a  peculiar  test  supposed  to  apply  to  the  truths  in  dispute — namely,  the  incon- 
ceivablene.-s  of  their  opposite.     It  is  said  that,  not  only  can  we  not  Iditte  in  the  opposite 
of  the  axiom,  that  ''the  sums  of  equals  are  equal,"  but  we  cannot  even  <•<  ncexte,  imagine, 
or  picture  to  ourselves  the  opj.t,.-he  of  it.     This  impossibility  of  conceiving  the  contra- 
diction of  any  statement,  is  regarded  by  many  as  u  peculiarly  cogent  circumstance  iu  its 
favor.     It  distinguishes  the  axiomatic  first  principles  from  the  truths  of  inductive  science, 
these  having,  it  is  said,  an  inferior  order  of  certainly.     To  this  it  maybe  replied,  how- 
ever, that  men's  power  of  conceiving  is  so  much  j.i'ucted  by  their  education  and  habits, 
that  many  things,  whose  oppcsitcs  were  at  one  time  inconceivable,  have  since  been  found 
to   be  false.     For   example,  Jhe  notion  that   men  could  live  at  the  antipodes  was  once 
reckoned  inconceivable,  and  we  now  know  it   to  be  a  fact.     An  unvarying  association 
will  often  produce  a  disability  to  conceive  anything  different. 

In  commencing  a  discussion  as  to  the  necessary  character  of  any  truth,  the  disputants 
should  agree-  beforehand  which  of  the  three  meanings  they  intend.  In  the  controversy 
on  the  mathematical  axioms,  maintained  Lei  ween  Dr.AVhewell  on  the  one  hand,  and  'sir 
John  Ilerseiiel  and  Mr.  .1.  S.  Mill  on  the  other,  the  third  meaning  is  more  particularly 
involved.  The  doctrine  of  inconceivability,  as  the  test  of  truth,  has  been  put  foiwaid 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Speucer,  under  the  title  of  the  universal  postulate  (l}riiicq,lcs  of 
Psyc.Mlbyy,  Part  I). 

NECHES,  a  river  of  Texas,  rises  in  the  central  eastern  portion  of  the  state,  and  flows 
B.  bye.,  x.00  in.,  into  Sab  iin>  bay.  where  its  waters,  with  those  of  the  Sahine  river,  find  their 

pass,  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

XIICIIO.  PHAUAOII  XI-:CHO,  or  NEKU,  an  Egyptian  king,  son  and- successor,  accord- 
ing to  lien  do! us.  of  Psammcticus,  and  cor, temporary  of  Josiah  king  of  Juclah.    Sacred 
and  profane  writers  relate   his  M;C<  essfu!  wars  in  Syria.     Soon  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne  he  prepared  larce  fleets  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  seas,  and  sent  some  expert 
Plicnician  sailors  to  explore  the  coasts  of  Africa.     They  are  said  to  have  circumnavigated 
i,  by  which  its  peninsular  form  was  ascertained,  more  than  2, 000  years  before  Vasco 
de  Gama  doubled  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.     He  attempted  also  to  reopen  the  canal  con- 
nect ing  the  Red  sea  witli  the  Xile.     To  check  the  power  of  the  Assyrians,  he  collected 
iv  at  the  beurinninsr  of  his  reign,  B.C.  610.  and  entered  Palestine  with  the  view 
of  be  nish  on  th'.:   Euphrates.     But  Josiah  resented  his  passage  through  his 

territory,  and.  thouirh  Xecho    seni   messengers  disclaiming  any  hostile  designs,  Josiah 
encounvred  him  in  the  plain   of  Megiddo,  about  40  m.  n.  of  Jerusalem.     Josiah's  forces 
were  roincd  with   crreat   slaughter.      He   himself  was  wounded  with  an  arrow,  and  his 
attendants,  removing  him  from    his  chariot,  conveyed  him  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  died. 
o  proceeded  on  his  march  to  the  Euphrates.     Three  months  after  the  capture  of 
Carc.hcmisli  and  ih  •  defeat  of  the  Chaldeans,  he  learned  that  Jchoahaz,  a  younger  son  of 
Josiah.  had  usurped  the  throne  of  his  father.      Xeeho  deposed  him,  condemned  the  land 
to   a  yea -ly  tribute,  and  carried  him   prisoner  to  Jerusalem.     He  then   made  Ehakim 
king,  changing  his  name  to  Jehoiakim.  took  the  silver  and  gold  which  had  been  levied 
from  tiio  .Jewi-h  nation,  and  returned  to  Esrypt  with  Jehoahaz.     Four  years  afterwards 
he  a  train  marched  into  Syria  against  the  Babylonians,  but  Nebuchadnezzar  completely 
routed  hi<  army,  and,  advancing  through  Palestine,  took  from  Xecho  all  the  Egyptian 
s  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  southern   extremity  of  Syria.     Nebuchadnezzar 
hin.  who  Irid  succeeded  his  father,  and  carried  the  warriors  and  treas- 
to  HaV/lon.     Xecho  died  soon  after,  having   reigned,  according  to  Herodotus,  16 
years.      He  was  of  the  Baite  W.\\  dynasty,  of  which  Manetho  makes  him  either  the  fifth 
ruler  or  the  sixth.     Herodotus  call*  him" Xechos.     He  was  succeeded  by  Psammeticus  II. 
NZCKAS,  one  of  the  larire-t  tributaries  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  principal  river  of  ^Viirt- 
ember--.  rises  near  to  the  source  of  the  Danube,  on  the  eastern   declivity  of  the  black 
for.-.-!.  ;,nd  clo~e  to  the  village  of  Schweniugen.     It  has  a  winding  course  of  240  m.,  first 
n. e.  to  its  function  with  the  Fils,  then  n.  to'  its  junction  with  the  Jaxt.  and  fimdly  n.w. 
nnueim,  where  it  joins  the  Rhine.    The  principal  places  on  its  banks  are  Tubingen 
Heilbronn,  Heidelberg  and  Mannheim.      Its  course,  leading  first  through  a  deep  and 
narrow  dale,  leads  afterwards  through  a  succession  of  wide  and  fertile  tracts,  inclosed 
bv  .-oft  vine-clad  hills.    The  scenery  of  its  banks  is,  in  general,  very  beautiful,  and  in  many- 
places  hi-My  romantic.     From  Camistadt,  about  midway  in  its  course,  the  ISteckar  is 
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navigable;  steamers  ply  regularly  to  Heidelberg.  Good  wines  are  grown  on  its  banks. 
Chief  allluents,  ou  the  left,  the  En/.;  ou  the  right,  the  Fils  Items,  the  Keener,  and  the 
Jaxt. 

NECKER,  JACQUKS,  a  famous  financier  and  minister  of  France,  was  1).  Sept.  30,  1732, 
at  Geneva,  where  his  father,  a  native  of  Brandenburg,  but  of  Anglo-Irish  deseen: 
professor  of  Gcrinuu  law.  lie  became  a  hanker  in  Paris  and  acquired  a  huge  fortune 
during  thi'  seven  years'  war.  After  retiring  from  bu.-iness  he  became  tiie  representative 
of  liis  native  city  "at  the  French  court;  and  also  acquired  a  high  but  not  exactly  a  .-olid 
reputation  by  his  publications  on  political  economy  and  finance,  particularly  his  Lrxui 
*nr  lu  Li't/ixfittiiiit.  tt  If  ('niiiiiK  rrc  <!,•  (1  ruins  (Par.  1775).  In  lliis  essay  lie  appears  as  the 
opponent  of  the  wise  Turgot's  liberal  measures  in  regard  to  the  traffic  in  grain,  and 
claims  for  the  state  the  right  of  fixing  its  price,  and  if  it  thinks  it  necessary,  of  prohibit- 
ing its  exportation.  On  llie  removal  of  Turgot  from  office  in  June,  1778,  Necker  was 
called  to  assist  in  financial  affairs,  and  after  the  brief  administration  of  Clugny  he  was 
made  general  director  of  finances  in  June.  1777.  Keeker  could  not  conceal  his  elation. 
This  was  his  weak  point.  He  had  all  the  vanity,  egotism,  and  love  of  show  that  marked 
his  brilliant  but  superficial  daughter.  Nevertheless  he  succeeded  not  only  in  meeting 
the  exigences  of  the  American  war,  but  in  re>loring  to  some  degree  of  order  the  general 
financial  all'airs  of  the  country,  though  mainly  by  the  perilous  expedient  of  borrowing, 
•which  he  was  enabled  to  do  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  owing  to  the  confidence 
reposed  in  his  financial  dexterity.  Some  years  he  borrowed  as  much  as  490,000,000  of 
francs.  His  Protestantism,  however,  and  some  retrenchments  which  he  made  in  the 
royal  household,  witli  his  publication  on  the  financial  affairs  of  France  (Cwnpte  llcndii, 
which  produced  an  immense  sensation),  made  him  an  object  of  great  dislike  to  the  queen 
and  court,  and  on  May  12,  1781,  he  was  suddenly  dismissed.  He  retired  to  Geneva, 
where  he  was  visited,  from  motives  of  sympathy  and  respect,  by  the  highest  personages 
in  the  realm,  the  prince  of  Conde,  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Chart  res,  the  prince  of 
Beauvau,  the  duke  of  Luxembourg,  marechal  de  Richelieu,  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  etc., 
but  returned  to  Paris  in  1787,  from  which  he  was  soon  banished  on  account  of  an  att.iek 
which  he  published  on  the  financial  management  of  the  reckless  and  ignorant  Calonne. 
In  the  financial  and  political  crisis,  however,  which  followed  upon  the  financial  adir.in- 
f  istration  of  Loraenie  de  Brienne,  Louis  XVI.  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  call- 
ing Necker  in  Nov.,  1788,  to  the  office  of  comptroller  general  of  finances  and  minister  of 
state.  Necker  recommended  the  calling  of  the  states-general,  and  thereby  acquired  the 
greatest  popularity.  lie  failed,  however,  in  the  difficulties  whi;-h  ensued,  having  no 
capacity  for  political  affairs  in  other  than  their  mere  financial  aspects.  WJien  the  court, 
on  June  23,  1789,  determined  upon  nullifying  the  resolution  of  the  third  estate,  Xe<  ker 
hesitated,  and  the  kiug  therefore  dismissed  him  on  July  11,  and  required  him  to  1  av<; 
the  French  dominions  immediately.  He  obeyed,  but  the  disturbances  of  July  12.  13, 
and  14  (on  the  last  of  which  days  the  Bastille  was  taken)  were  the  result  of  his  d'ismi  sal. 
and  the  king  was  under  the  necessity  of  recalling  him.  lie  now  allied  himself  with 
Mounier  and  other  ministers  for  the  introduction  of  a  constitution  like  that  of  Britain, 
with  two  chambers  or  houses  of  parliament;  but  this  caused  a  irreat  diminution  of  his 
popularity,  and  he  was  unable  to  contend  in  debate  with  Mirabeau  suit!  other  great 
leaders  of  the  national  assembly.  On  the  rejection  by  the  assembly  of  his  scheme  of  a 
loan,  and  the  adoption  instead  of  it  of  Mirabeau's  scheme  of  assign ats,  he  resigned  his 
office  in  Sept.,  1790,  and  retired  to  his  estate  of  Coppet,  near  Geneva,  where  'he  died, 
April  9,  1804.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned  he  published  several  on  political 
and  on  religious  subjects,  particularly  a  work  on  the  French  revolution  (4  vols.  Par. 
1798),  which  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  His  daughter  was  the  celebrated  madame 
de  StaOl. 

NECKER,  SUSANNE  CURCHOD  DE  NASSTC,  1739-94;  b.  canton  Bern,  Switzerland. 
Her  father,  the  pastor  of  Nyon,  gave  her  an  excellent  education,  but  opposed  her  union 
with  Gibbon,  the  historian,  with  whom  she  was  intimate.  In  1764  she  was  married  to 
Jacques  Necker,  the  finance  minister  of  Louis  XVI.  Her  house  in  Paris  became  the 
resort  of  Buffon,  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  and  most  of  the  celebrities  of  the  thne ,  whose 
influence  she  used  to  further  her  husband's  political  advancement.  Her  principal  literary 
works  are  Reflexion*  sur  le  Divorce;  Memoir*'  sur  T  EtaUissement  <1<*  //«.v;*;Vv*  a  treatise 
upon  hasty  interments,  and  five  volumes  of  miscellanies,  published  by  her  husband  after 
her  death.  She  founded  -  hospital  in  Paris  which  bears  her  name.  Her  life  was  written 
in  1820  by  Auguste  de  StaGl-Holstein. 

^  NECK-MOLDING,  A  molding  at  the  junction  of  the  capital  and  shaft  of  a  column. 
The  plain  space  between  the  astragal  of  the  shaft  and  the  moldings  of  the  cap  of  the 
Roman  Doric  order  is  called  the  neck. 

NECROMANCY  (Or.  )i<l;n>*,  dead,  and  mantefa,  divination),  a  mode  of  divination  by 
ic  conjuring  up  of  the  dead  to  question  them  concerning  the  future.  It  originated  in 
the  east,  and  in  times  of  the  most  remote  antiquity.  It 'is  condemned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; and  the  story  of  the  witch  of  Endor  affords  a  remarkable  illustration  of  it  which 
has  not  a  little  perplexed  interpreters  of  Scripture.  The  eleventh  book  of  Homer's 
Oayguy  bears  the  title  of  Nexpofiarreta,  and  in  it  the  shade  of  Tiresias  is  represented 
as  brought  np  and  consulted  by  Ulysses.  In  most  parts  of  Greece  necromancy  was 
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practiced  by  priests  or  consecrated  persons  in  the  temples;  in  Thessaly  it  was  the  pro- 
fession of  a  distinct  class  of  persons  railed  psychagogoi  (/'evokers  o'f  spirits").  The 
practice  of  it  in  that  country  was  ultimately  connected  with  manv  horrid  rites,  in  which 
human  blood,  half-burned  portions  of  bodies  from  funeral  piles,  the  immature  fetus  cut 
out  of  the  womb,  etc.,  were  employed,  and  sometimes  human  beings  were  slain  that 
their  spirits  might  be  consulted  ere  they  linally  passed  into  the  lower  world.  The  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity  under  Con.>tamine  caused  necromancy  to  be  placed  under  the 
ban  of  the  church.  There  are  evident  traces  of  necromancy  iii  sc.me  of  the  older  Xorse 
and  Teutonic  poems.  The  medheval  belief  in  the  evocation  of  spirits  belongs  rather  to 
sorcery  than  to  necromancy.  See  Peucer's  Coinnteittarius  de  Pmcipui*  Die  inativ  mini 
Qenenbu*  (Zerbst,  1591). 

XECUOMAXCY  (ante).     See  SPIRITUALISM,  ante. 

NECROPHILISM,  an  unnatural  and  revolting  love  or  appetite  for  the  dead  which  has 
manifested  itself  in  various  ways.  Consorting  or  living  with  the  dead  has  been  observed 
OS  a  characteristic  of  melancholia.  Individuals  have  inhabited  grave-yards,  preferring 
the  proximity  and  association  of  corpses  with  which  they  had  no 'tie,  to'the  cheerfulness 
and  comforts  of  home;  and  there  is  recorded  one  notorious  case  in  which  a  gentleman, 
although  on  bad  terms  with  his  wife  while  alive,  carried  her  body  with  him  through 
India,  scandalizing  the  natives  and  outraging  the  feelings  of  all  by  placing  the  cofhn 
under  his  bed.  Tin's  hideous  tendency  may  enter  into  certain  developments  of  cannibal- 
ism where  the  feast  is  celebrated  in  memory  of  a  departed  friend,  rather  than  in  triumph 
over  a  slain  foe.  It  is  affirmed  that  there  were  anthropophagous  epidemics  in  1486  and 
1500;  and  the  history  of  vampirism  connects  that  delusion  'with  the  moral  perversion 
now  described.  Patients  in  asylums,  especially  in  continental  asylums,  are  still  often 
encountered  who  bemoan  the  crime  of  having  devoured  the  dead  and  violated  charnel- 
houses.  The  most  extraordinary  exhibition  of  necrophilism  is  where  individuals,  not  in 
fancy  but  in  reality,  have  exhumed  corpses  to  see  them,  to  kiss  them,  to  carry  them 
a\\  ay  to  their  own  homes,  or  to  mutilate  and  tear  them  to  pieces.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that,  so  far  as  such  ca>es  have  been  observed  in  this  country,  they  have  been  confined  to 
communities  living  in  remote  places,  of  rude  and  unenlightened  character,  and  cher- 
ishing the  superstitious  of  ages  and  states  of  society  with  which  they  have  no  other 
connection,  and  of  which  they  have  almost  lost  the  recollection. — Annales,  Medico- 
Psychologiques,  t.  viii.  p.  47:2. 

NECROP  OLIS,  a  Greek  term,  meaning  the  city  of  the  dead,  and  applied  to  the  cem- 
eteries in  the  vicinity  of  ancient  cities.  It  occurs  in  classical  antiquity  only  as  applied 
to  a  suburb  of  Alexandria,  lying  to  the  w.  of  that  city,  having  many  shops  and  gardens 
and  places  suitable  for  the  reception  of  the  dead.  The  corpses  were  received  and 
embalmed  in  it.  I  lore  Cleopatra,  the  last  of  the  Ptolemies,  applied  the  asp  to  her  breast 
to  avoid  the  ignominy  of  being  led  in  triumph  by  Augustus.  The  site  of  the  necropolis 
of  ancient  Alexandria  seems  to  have  been  where  are  now  the  catacombs,  consisting  of 
galleries  and  tombs  hollowed  out  of  the  soft  calcareous  stone  of  which  the  city  is  built, 
and  lying  at  the  extremity  of  the  city.  The  term  necropolis  is  now,  however,  used  in 
a  much  more  extended  sense,  and  applied  to  all  the  cemeteries  of  the  ancient  world. 
These  consisted  either  of  tombs,  constructed  in  the  shape  of  houses  and  temples,  and 
arranged  in  streets,  like  a  city  of  the  dead;  or  else  of  chambers  hollowed  in  the  rock, 
and  ornamented  with  facades  to  imitate  houses  and  temples.  Such  cemeteries  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  cnlumbfiria,  or  subterraneous  chambers  of  the  Romans,  in  which 
their  urns  were  deposited:  or  the  rows  of  tombs  along  the  Via  Appia;  or  the  cemeteries 
of  the  Christians,  whose  bodies  were  deposited  in  the  ground.  The  most  remarkable 
necropolises  are  that  of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  situated  at  a  place  called  Gournah,  on  the  left  < 
bank  of  the  Xile.  capable  of  holding  3.000  persons,  and  which  it  is  calculated  must  at  j 
least  have  contained  5,000  mummies;  those  of  El-Kab  or  Eileithyia;  of  Beni-Hassan,  or  / 
the  Speos  Artemidos;  and  of  Madfun  or  Ahydos;  of  Siwah  or  the  oasis  of  Ammon.  See 
OASTS.  In  Africa  the  necropolis  of  Cyrene  is  also  extensive;  and  those  of  Vulci,  Corneto, 
Tarquinii,  and  Capua  are  distinguished  for  their  painted  tombs  (see  TOMB),  and  the 
numerous  vases  and  other  objects~of  ancient  art  whic^.  have  been  exhumed  from  them. 
Large  necropolises  have  also  been  found  in  Lycia,.  Sicily,  and  elsewhere.- 

Strabo,  xviii.  pp.  79.5-799;  Plutarch,  vit  Anton;  Letronne.  Journal  des  Savans,  1828, 
p.  103;  Dennis,  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria,  i.  412,  i.  276-358. 

NECEOSIS  (Gr.  nl-.kros,  dead)  is  a  term  employed  to  denote  the  death  or  mortification 
of  bone,  but  often  restricted  to  the  cases  in  which  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone  dies,  either 
directly  from  injury  or  from  violent  inflammation,  and  is  inclosed  by  a  layer  of  new 
bone;  the  death  of  a  thin  superficial  layer,  which  is  not  inclosed  in  a  shell  of  new  bone, 
being  usually  termed  exfoliation. 

The  bones  of  the  lower  extremity — the  femur  and  tibia — are  those  which  are  most  fre- 
quently affected  by  necrosis.  The  lower  jaw  is,  however,  extremely  often  affected  by  it 
in  persons  engaged  in  making  lucifer-matches,  the  disease  being  set  up  by  the  perni- 
cious action  of  the  vapor  of  phosphorus.  The  dead  bone,  known  as  the  sequestrum,  gene- 
rally consists  of  the  circumference  of  the  shaft  only,  and  not  of  the  interior,  and  the 
inside  of  the  dead  portion  presents  a  rough  appearance,  as  if  worm-eaten.  If  the  mem- 
brane investing  the  bone  (the  periosteum)  remain  healthy,  it  deposits  lymph,  which 
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speedily  ossifies,  forming  a  shell  of  healthy  bone,  -which  completely  invests  the  dead 
portion. 

The  essential  point  in  the  treatment  is  the  removal  of  the  sequestrum,  which  is  too 
purely  a  surgical  operation  to  be  described  in  these  pages. 

NECTAR,  ilie  name  given  by  Homer,  Hesiod.  Pindar,  and  the  Greek  poets  generally, 
and  l>y  the  Komans,  to  the.  beverage  ot  the  gods,  their  food  being  called  <nnbi<>*ia  (q.v.). 
But  bfeppho  and  Alenian  make  nectar  the  food  of  the  gods,  and  ambrosia  their  drink. 
Homer  docrihes  nectar  as  resembling  red  wine,  and"  represents  its  continued  use  as  caus- 
ing immortality.  By  the  later  poets  nectar  and  ambrosia  are  represented  as  of  most 
delicious  odor;  and  sprinkling  with  nectar,  or  anointing  with  ambrosia,  is  spoken  of  as 
conferring  perpetual  youth,  ami  they  are  assumed  as  the  symbols  of  everything  most 
delightful  to  the  taste! 

NECTARINE.     See  PKACH. 

NECTARY,  in  botany,  an  organ  in  the  flowers  of  many  phanerogamous  plants,  devoted 
either  to  the  secretion  or  the  reception  of  honey.  Of  the  former  kind  are  nectariferous 
glands,  scales,  and  pores;  of  the  latter,  tubes,  cavities,  etc.  But  the  term  was  for  a  long 
lime  very  vaguely  employed  by  botanists,  and  seemed  to  be  found  convenient  for  the 
designation  of  any  part  of  a  flower  for  which  no  other  name  was  known.  Thus  amongst 
the  parts  called  nectaries  by  the  older  botanists  may  be  found  those  now  called  dink  (q.v.), 
and  that  which  bears  the  name  of  corona  (qv.). 

NKD.JED,  or  NEJD.     See  WAIIABIS,  ante. 

NEEDFIRE  (Ger.  nothfeuer;  allied  to  Sw.  gnida,  to  rub;  Eng.  knead),  fire  obtained  by 
the  friction  of  wood  upon  wood,  or  the  friction  of  a  rope  on  a  stake  of  wood,  to  which  a. 
wide-spread  superstition  assigns  peculiar  virtues.  With  varieties  of  detail,  the  practice 
of  raising  needtire  in  cases  of  calamity,  particularly  of  disease  among  cattle,  has  been 
found  to  exist  among  most  nations  of  the  Indo-European  race.  It  1ms  been  supposed 
effectual  to  defeat  the  sorcery  to  which  the  disease  is  assigned.  When  the  incantation  is 
taking  place,  all  the  fires  in  the  neighborhood  must  be  extinguished,  and  they  have  all  to 
be  relighted  from  the  sacred  spark.  In  various  parts  of  the  Scottish  highlands  the  rais- 
ing of  need  lire  was  practiced  not  long  ago,  and  it  is  perhaps  still  had  recourse  to  in  some 
very  remote  localities.  The  sacrifice  of  a  heifer  was  thought  necessary  to  insure  its 
elliciency.  The  ways  of  obtaining  fire  from  wood  have  been  various;  one  is  by  an  appa- 
ratus which  has  been  called  the  "  fire-churn,"  a  cylinder  turning  on  a  pivot,  and  furnished 
with  spokes,  by  means  of  which  it  is  made  to  revolve  very  rapidly,  and  fire  is  generated 
by  the  friction.  Fire  struck  from  metal  has  been  supposed  not  to  possess  the  same  virtue, 
and  in  some  instances  the  persons  who  performed  the  ceremony  were  required  td  divest 
themselves  of  any  metal  which  might  be  about  them.  In  its  origin  the  fire-churn  was 
considered  a  model  of  the  apparatus  by  which  the  fires  of  heaven  were  daily  rekindled. 
It  is  still  in  daily  use  in  the  temples  of  the  Hindus.  The  same  superstition  was  doubtless 
the  origin  of  the  story  of  Prometheus  (q.v.).  See  Grimm's  Deutsche  MytJwlogie;  Supple- 
ment to  Jamieson's  Scottish  Dictionary. 

NEEDLE  GUN.     See  BKEECII-LOADING  ARMS  AND  NEEDLE- Guxs,  ante. 

NEEDLES  are  instruments  of  metal,  or  other  material,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
thread  in  sewing,  embroider}',  knitting,  netting,  and  other  similar  operations.  They  are 
generally  made  of  metal,  but  bone,  ivory,  and  wood  are  also  used;  for  ordinary  needle- 
work, called  sewing,  they  are  made  of  fine  steel,  and  are  too  well  known  !o  need  descrip- 
tion; for  other  kinds  of  work  they  are  often  much  larger  and  differently  formed, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  work  to  be  done. 

Needle-making  is  an  important  branch  of  industrial  art.  and  it  has  of  late  years 
attained  to  extraordinary  perfection.  Small  bars  of  steel,  not  thicker  than  a  good-si/j  d 
bristle,  can  be  made  perfectly  round,  pointed  at  one  end  with  wonderful  accuracy. 
pierced  at  the  other  end  with  a'n  oval  hole,  the  sides  of  which  are  so  smoothly  rounded 
that  there  is  no  friction  upon  the  thread,  and  the  whole  of  each  instrument,  not  more 
than  an  inch  in  length,  beautifully  polished,  and  sold  at  less  than  a  shilling  per  hundred, 
notwithstanding  that  a  large  part  of  the  operations  required  in  their  manufacture  are 
manual.  The  first  operation,  after  the  wire  has  been  selected  and  its  thickness  accu- 
rately gauged,  is  to  cut  it  into  eight-feet  lengths;  this  is  done  by  winding  it  in  a  coil  of 
16  ft.  circumference,  and  then  cutting  this  coil  into  exact  halves  with  powerful  cutting 
shears.  The  coiling  of  the  wire  is  so  managed  that  there  are  100  pieces  in  each  half  when 
cut ;  the  bundles  of  100  wires  are  again  cut  into  the  necessary  lengths  for  two  needles; 
and  so  well  arranged  are  the  cutting  shears,  that  a  man  can  easily  cut  enough  for  1.000,000 
needles  in  a  day  of  12  hours.  The  pieces  cut  from  a  coil,  although  now  reduced  to  the 
length  of  two  small  needles,  are  nevertheless  somewhat  curved;  they  are  therefore  col- 
lected into  bundles  of  about  0.000.  and  placed  in  two  iron  rin<rs.  which  hold  them  loosely 
tog  tlier;  ihey  are  then  slightly  softened  by  firing,  and  are  laid  on  an  iron  plate  or  bench, 
and  are  pressed  with  a  small  curved  bar  in  two  or  three  positions,  \yy  which  the  oper;:ii  r 
manages  to  make  them  all  perfectly  straight.  They  are  now  taken'  to  the  grimier,  who 
sits  in  front  of  his  grindstone  upon  a  seat  which  is  hollow,  and  forms  an  air-shaft  open 
towards  the  stone;  through  this  a  blast  of  air  is  forced  when  the  wheel  is  in  motion, 
which  carries  away  from  the  grinder  every  particle  of  the  subtle  dust  from  the  ntedl« 
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points  and  the  stone.  Before  this  humane  invention,  which  has  rendered  the  operation 
quite  innocuous,  the  loss  of  life  in  this  manufacture  was  more  serious  than  in  any  other 
industrial  occupation.  The  operator,  with  great  tact,  holds  about  25  of  the  wires,  by 
means  of  his  thumb  pressed  against  the  inside  of  his  fingers,  the  wires,  which  are  held 
straight  and  applied  to  the  grindstone,  being  dexterously  turned  round  on  the  inside  of 
the  hand  by  means  of  the  thumb,  until  they  are  ground  sharp  at  one  end;  they  are  then 
reversed,  and  the  otln-r  ends  are  similarly  sharpened.  They  are  next  taken  to  the 
iinprfxxi.nr;  niiiehine,  which  in  principle  consists  of  a  weight  hanging  to  a  block,  which  ia 
raised  by  the  hand  and  let  fall  at  pleasure;  the  wires  are  placed  in  succession  under  this, 
80  that  Hie  falling  weight  strikes  each  wire  exactly  in  the  middle,  and  there  flattens  it. 
The  hardening  of  the  flattened  part  by  the  blow  is  removed  in  the  annealing  oven,  and 
the  hole?;  are  next  punched,  two  in  each  flattened  portion.  These  arc  either  done  by 
hand-punches  worked  by  children,  who  acquire  great  nicety  in  the  operation,  or  by  a 
machine  on  the  same  principle  as  the  imp  reusing  machine;  this  not  only  punches  the  two 
holes,  but  also  forms  ;i  small  cross-cut  between  them,  which  is  otherwise  made  by  a  tile. 
At  this  cross-cut  the  wire  is  broken  in  two,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as  two  rudely- formed 
needles,  each  having  a  flattened  and  pierced  head.  A  number  of  these  are  now  threaded 
(spiffed)  on  a  thin  wire,  and  are  placed  in  a  vise,  which  holds  them  firm  and  straight,  eo 
that  the  workman  can  file  the  heads  on  the  top  and  sides,  so  as  to  remove  all  the  burred 
edge.  The  next  process  is  oil  tern-penny,  for  which  they  are  made  hot,  and  immersed  in 
sufficient  oil  to  coat  them  thoroughly;  the  oil  is  then  burned  off,  an  operation  which 
renders  the  needles  brittle.  They  are  then  weighed  out  into  lots  of  about  500,000  each, 
and  after  being  shaken  so  that  they  lie  side  by" side,  they  are  laid  on  a  square  piece  of 
strong  canvas,  juul  a  quantity  of  sand  and  emery-powder  being  mixed  with  them,  they 
are  corded  up  very  securely  into  a  long  roll  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  in  length.  A  number 
of  these  rolls  or  bundles  are  placed  on  a  movable  wooden  slab,  in  the  scouring  m<ic.kinc, 
and  over  them  is  placed  another  heavily  weighted  slab.  The  action  of  the  machine,  of  . 
wiiii-h  these  slabs  form  part,  is  to  move  them  backward  and  forward  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, the  bundles  of  needles  acting  as  rollers,  the  pressure  upon  which  works  tho 
inclosc-d  needles,  sand,  etc.,  together,  so  that  after  8  to  10  hours,  which  this  operation 
occupies,  instead  of  the  blackened  appearance  they  had  when  it  commenced,  they  are 
while  and  lively-looking.  They  are  now  removed  to  an  exactly  similar  machine,  where 
they  are  polished.  Here  they  are  separated  from  the  sand  and  emery,  and  are  removed 
to  other  canvas  squares;  and  when  mixed  up  with  a  paste  of  putty-powder  and  oil,  are- 
ag.un  corded  up,  and  made  to  roll  backward  and  forward  under  the  weighted  wooden 
slab  of  the  po! is/ling  machine  for  four  hours  more.  The  next  process  is  to  remove  them 
from  tiie  cahais,  and  agitate  them  in  a  vessel  with  soft-soap  and  water,  to  remove  the 
oil  and  putty-powder,  and  next  to  dry  them  in  ash-wood  saw-dust.  They  are  uovr 
hL'jiiy  polished  and  well  tempered,  but  not  all  of  exactly  the  same  length,  nor  are  the 
eye  perfect;  they  are  therefore  passed  to  a  person  who,  by  nice  management  of  a  small 
gauge,  sorts  them  very  quickly  into  certain  lengths  (evening),  and  arranges  them  ail  in 
one  direction  (heading).  They  then  pass  on  to"be  drilled,  an  operation  requiring  great 
nicety,  as  the  small  oval  holes  have  to  be  so  polished  all  round,  as  not  to  cause  any  fric- 
tion on  the  thread  in  sewing  with  them;  a  clever  workman  will  drill  and  polish  the  holes 
of  70,000  needles  per  week.  The  needle  is  now  practically  finished,  but  many  minor 
operations  are  considered  necessary  to  produce  high-finish;  these  we  purposely  omit,  to 
avoid  complicating  our  description.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  little 
instrument,  which  costs  so  much  labor  for  its  formation,  has  by  these  operations 
acquired  immense  value.  The  wire  of  which  the  ordinarily-sized  needles  are  made  is  so 
thin,  that  5i  Ibs.  go  to  form  74,000  needles.  Of  ordinary  sized  needles,  2*-  millions 
weigh  3  cwt".  and  are  worth  rather  more  than  £200,  although  the  steel  wire  of  which 
they  were  made  was  only  worth  £14  at  the  commencement  of  the  manufacture.  English- 
made  needles  are  the  best  in  the  world,  and  are  chiefly  made  in  Redclitch  and  the  neigh- 
borhood, where,  and  in  oilier  p.irts  of  the  county  of  Worcester,  this  manufacture 
employs  a  large  number  of  persons.  t 

NEEDLES,  THE,  a  cluster  of  five  rocks  on  the  w.  point  of  the  Isle  of  "Wight,  pyram- 
idal inform:  their  tops  are  white,  and  of  a  chalky  formation;  their  bases  black;  they 
are  curiously  streaked  throughout  with  strata  of  black  flint;  a  light-house  h;>s  been 
placed  on  the  outer  one.  They  were  probably  caused  by  the  waves  beating  against  tho 
sharp  cliffs  of  the  island,  and  their  gradual  washing  away  is  attributable  to  the  samo 
cause.  But  three  of  the  rocks  are  noticeable  now,  the  tallest  one,  some  120  ft.  in  height, 
having  fallen  into  the  water  in  1764. 

NEEF  or  NEEFS,  PIETER  the  Elder,  1570-1651;  b.  Antwerp.  His  numerous  archi- 
tectural paintings  usually  represent  church  interiors  illuminated  with  the  glow  of  torches 
or  of  cundles.  "  He  was  distinguished  for  his  thorough  knowledge  of  perspective  by 
which  he  was  abb  to  give  great  effect  to  a  small  canvas.  His  treatment  was  delicate, 
refined,  and  extraordinarily^ clear;  he  understood  the  harmonious  modulation  of  colors 
and  the  power  of  chiaroscuro,  but  he  generally  intrusted  the  painting  of  the  figures 
introduced  into  his  pictures  to  Teniers.  Franks,  Breughel,  and  Van  Thulden.  His  works 
are  to  be  found  in  the  galleries  of  Dresden,  Vienna,  Paris,  and  Gotha.  His  son  PIETEJI 
NKEFS  was  also  a  painter,  but  had  less  talent.  He.  was  a  pupil  of  the  younger  Steeuwijk. 
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N  KKLK,  TlKxriY,  17P8-1828;  b.  London;  studied  law  while  quite  young,  but  gave  np 
that  pmt'osioii,   choosing   rather  to  lead  a  literary  life.      lie  was  a  well-known    poet 
and  crine,  and  published  Odrx  nwl  nUn-r  I'".  ///*,  IK  1  7,  delivered  Lectures  on 
ISM),  and  published   Dnunalii'  ami  Miscdlaneout   /'<><  ///,  1!S~:>,  and  /,'"//,.•  ;>Uxh 

//,  in  ;>  vols.,  IS-JT.  In  the  latter  year  he  gave  u  course  of  lectures  01 


of  tin'  period  from  Chaucer  to  Cowper,  \viiicli  were  brought  out  in  book-form  alter  his 
death,  styled  Litt  niri/  Remains.  lie  committed  suicide  while  temporarily  insane,  liis 
poems  won  high  praise. 

N  r.KL  V,  HKXKY  ADAMS,  D.D.  ;  b.  X.  Y.,  1830;  graduated  at  Ilobart  college,  1849,  and 
was  tui.or  there  until  is.")  I  ;  beeame  assisiant-reclor  in  Calvary  church  (Pro!.  Epis.)  Utica, 
iu  185:3,  and,  in  1854,  rector  of  Christ  church,  Rochester,  'lie  married  Mary  Delafield 
in  1858,  and  returned  to  Ilobart  college  as  chaplain,  1803.  He  was  appointed  assistant 
to  Trinity  church,  New  York,  and  rector  of  Trinity  chapel,  two  years  later.  In  1807  he 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Mauie. 

NEEM-TREE.    See  MELIACE;E. 

NEEMDCH',  or  NIMACH,  at.  of  India,  in  the  territory  of  Gwalior  (q.  v.),  near  the 
n.w.  border  of  Malwa,  320  m.  s.w.  from  Delhi,  on  a  slightly  elevated  ridge  rising  from 
a  well-cultivated  plain,  It  is  1476  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  native  population  is  only  about 
4,000;  but  Neemuch  has  acquired  importance  on  account  of  a  British  cantonment  estab- 
lished here  in  1817.  Prior  to  the  sepoy  mutiny  ef  18.17-59,  the  officers'  quarters  com- 
prised about  80  bungalows,  beautifully  situated  among  gardens;  but  all,  except  a  single 
bungalow,  were  destroyed  iu  1857  by  the  mutineers,  who  massacred  the  Europeans,  and 
kept  po—  .  -s-ion  of  the  fort  for  some  time,  till  it  was  captured  by  brig.  Stuart  after  a 
siege  of  fourteen  days.  The  situation  of  Neemuch  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  healthy 
in  India;  the  climate  is  agreeable,  the  nights  cool  even  in  the  hot  season,  the  winter 
seldom  so  cold  as  to  make  tires  requisite,  and  frosts  very  rare. 

NEENAII,  a  village  in  Winnebago  co.,  Wis.  ;  situated  on  the  s.  side  of  Fox  river,  near 
the  outlet  of  lake  Winnebago;  on  the  Milwaukee  Northern,  the  Wisconsin  Central,  and 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroads,  90  m.  n.  by  w.  of  Milwaukee.  Pop.  of  town- 
ship, 3,123.  lias  a  fine  park,  and  good  water  power;  is  a  favorite  resort  for  summer 
travelers. 

NEER,  AimouLD  or  AAART,  VAN  DER,  1619-83;  b.  Amsterdam;  sometimes  called 
the  '•  moonlight  painter."  His  usual  subjects  are  villages  with  fishermen's  huts  along 
the  banks  of  caualsi-  He  is  most  successful  in  his  moonlight  pieces. 

NEER'WINDEN,  a  small  village  of  Belgium,  in  the  n.w.  corner  of  the  province  of  Liege, 
is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  great  vie  .  ry  trained  by  the  French  under  Luxembourg 
over  the  English  under  William  HI.  (July  29,  1693)  ;  and  also  for  the  defeat  of  the 
French  under  Dumouriez  by  the  allies  under  the  prince  of  Coburg  (March  18,  1793). 

NEES  VON  ESEXBECK,  CHRISTIAN  GOTTFHIED  DANIEL,  1776-185S;  b.  Germany; 
educated  at  the  Darmstadt  gymnasium  and  the  university  of  Jena.  He  studied  medi- 
cine, after  practicing  which,  for  a  short  time,  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  botany 
at  the  university  of  Brian  gen.  He  was  soon  made  president  of  the  Leopoldine  academy 
of  naturalists,  and  professor  of  botany  at  Bonn,  where  he  was  one  of  the  found- 
el's  of  a  new  botanical  institution.  In  1830  he  accepted  the  posts  of  pro! 
of  botany  and  director  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Breslau.  He  took  an  active  inlere-i  in 
the  agitations  which  preceded  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1848,  and  was  a  promi- 
nent member  of  a  Breslau  religious  organization  named  the  Krixlknilwlikc.n,  and  aiming 
at  various  charitable  and  humanitarian  purposes.  He  lived  at  Berlin  for  a  time  in  1848, 
participating  in  the  democratic  agitation  then  at  its  height  throughout  Europe.  Re- 
turning to  Breslau,  he  established  a  "fraternity  of  workingmen,"  with  the  object  of 
diffusing  education  among  laborers,  maintaining  harmony  between  them  and  their  em- 
ployers, etc.  This  society  excited  thg  hostility  of  the  government,  which  ordered  him 
to  dissolve  his  connection  with  it.  A  prosecution  was  soon  instituted  against  him  for 
living  with  a  woman  without  having  been  divorced  from  his  wife.  Both,  this  prosecu- 
tion and  his  deposition  from  the  chair  of  botany  in  1853,  were  supposed  to  be  due  to 
political  motives,  and  the  distrust  felt  by  the  government  for  his  democratic  principles 
atid  influence  with  the  laboring  classes.  Deprived  of  his  salary,  he  had  to  sell  his  library 
and  Ins  .  olicction  of  botanical  specimens.  In  spite  of  his  reformatory  activity,  and  hfs 
n  -"arches  in  regard  to  spiritualism,  in  which  he  was  a  believer,  he  found  time  to  con- 
tinue his  botanical  studies,  and  became  one  of  the  first  botanists  of  Europe.  In  his 
Handbook  of  Ritual/,  1S21,  he  developed  the  theory  advanced  by  Goethe  in  his  >/"<  tmnor- 
pk09U0f  Plants,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  Mower  are  only  variations  of  the  lenf.  This  work 
had  Ir-en  prceedcd  by  his  Fn'xh  Wait  r  Alga,  1H!4:  by'SV/.vfrwi  of  Fungi  and  Snonf,»'*,  1816; 
and  by  /':n/,f  Substance,  1819,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Rothe  and  Bischof.  '  He  pub- 
i.  in  1K53.  Gfenera  et  Species  Asterearum;  in  188Q,  Syttema  Lawrvnarum;  and  in  1S41, 
'  ' 


/''"/«•  Aj'i-i'-it'  Aiixfrnfniri.1  Hi  n^rotniitcx  M<>n«r/ri/j,/t.;<;t>.    In  1S53  appeared  the  first  volume 
°f  hi-  '/  Etymrjlovy  <>f  Xitiiir<:.     He  was  a  specialist  on  rrypioiramous  plants,  and 

in  this  branch  of  botany  his  chief  work  is  Natural  History  of  the  European  Water-  Liver- 
wort, 1833-38. 


Neele. 
Kt-tjative. 

NE  EXEAT  EEG2JO  is  the  title  of  a  writ  issued  by  the  court  of  chancery  to  prevent 
an  individuu'  leaving  the  kingdom,  unless  he  gives  security  to  abide  a  decree  of  that 
court.  The  writ  was  originally  resorted  to  iu  eases  of  attempts  against  the  safety  of  the 
state,  but  is  now  issued  iu  cases  where  an  equitable  debt  or  demand  is  sought  to  be  sub- 
stantiated by  a  bill  or  proceeding  in  chancery.  The  writ  is  only  granted  where  the  parly 
usually  resides  within  the  jurisdiction.  It  resembles  the  process  whjch  is  known  in  the 
common-law  courts  as  arresting  and  holding  to  bail,  and  iu  Scotland  as  arresting  a  per- 
son in.  nuditiitioiiK  fufjte. 

NE  EXEAT  REPUBLICA.  another  name  for  the  writ  ne  exeat  regno  (q.v.1,  the 
word  republic  or  state  being  substituted  for  kingdom.  The  writ  is  rarely  used  in  the 
United  fctates,  and  chiefly  in  cases  involving  a  breach  of  trust  or  official  administration. 

XEFF,  FELIX,  1798-1829;  b.  at  Geneva,  Switzerland.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion from  his  widowed  mother,  who  was  distinguished  for  piety,  and  had  occasional  les- 
sons from  some  pastor  of  iiis  native  canton.  His  favorite  authors  in  youth  were  Plutarch 
aud  Rousseau,  aud  he  was  fond  of  mathematics  and  natural  history.  At  an  earlv  age  he 
was  placed  with  a  florist-gardener,  and  at  17  entered  the  army,  that  lie  might  not  longer  be 
a  burden  to  his  poor  mother.  His  excellent  character  and  fidelity  soon  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  sergt.  His  strict  religious  principles  and  the  purity  of  his  life  provoked  the 
hostility  of  his  associates,  and  he  decided  to  leave  the  army.  Being  advised  to  enter 
the  ministry  he  resigned  his  commission  in  1819,  and  offered  himself  as  a  catechist  or 
parish  missionary.  The  first  years  of  his  missionary  life  were  spent  in  the  cantons  of 
Geneva,  Xeufchatel,  Bern,  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  In  1S21  he  went  to  the  destitute 
district  of  Grenoble  ia  F/auce,  and  afterward  to  Mens  in  Iscre.  Religious  scruples  pre- 
venting his  being  ordained  iu  the  established  church  of  Geneva,  and  his  being  a  for- 
eigner rendering  it  impossible  to  obtain  ordination  from  the  Protestant  church  of  France, 
he  went  to  England,  and  having  been  ordained  in  1823  by  the  Congregationahsts  he 
returned  to  Mens,  the  scene  of  his  former  labors.  But  his  heart  was  with  the  destitute 
on  the  mountains,  and,  turning  away  from  those  by  whom  he  was  greatly  beloved,  he 
went  to  the  high  Alps,  and  labored  with  great  courage  and  zeal  among  the  descendants 
of  the  Vaudois  in  the  wild  picturesque  valleys  of  Queyras  and  Freyssinieres.  Here  he 
preached,  organized  schools,  dedicated  churches,  laboring  incessantly  among  those  lonely 
glens  and  dreary  mountains.  His  pastoral  work  was  performed  in  a  poor  Alpine  dis- 
trict, comprising  17  isolated  villages  within  a  circuit  of  80  miles.  In  one  part  of  his 
parish  the  people  were  so  degraded  as  to  be  scarcely  removed  from  the  condition  of 
barbarians.  As  they  needed  education  and  were  unable  to  pay  a  teacher,  he  became 
scho.'/i-mastcr  as  well  as  preacher.  They  became  so  muck*  interested  that  they  built  a 
school-house,  he  directing  the  workmen  and  acting  himself  as  architect  and  mason. 
Exhausted  by  these  labors  he  visited  the  baths  of  Plombieres,  but  returned  to  Geneva 
without  permanent  benefit.  Companies  of  the  poor  people  of  the  Alpine  valleys  made 
long  journeys  on  foot  through  the  snow  to  see  their  beloved  dying  pastor. 

NEGAPATAM',  a  t.  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  and  district  of 
Tanjore,  124  in.  s.s.w.  from  Madras,  on  a  small  estuary  of  one  of  the  many  small  south- 
ern mouths  of  the  Cauvery.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  and  silk  fabrics  was,  in  for- 
mer times,  extensively  carried  on  here,  but  has  greatly  declined  in  consequence  of  the 
cheapness  of  British  coods.  A  chief  branch  of  industry  is  the  expression  of  oil  from 
the  cocoa-nut  aud  from  oil-seeds.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  with  Ceylon.  The 
harbor  is  suited  only  for  small  coast  ing- vessels;  but  measures  are  in  progress  for  its 
improvement.  Negapatam  is  a  terminus  of  the  Great  Southern  railway  of  India.  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  India,  but  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1781. 
Pop.  '71,  48,525. 

NEGATIVE,  in  photography,  is  that  kind  of  photographic  picture  in  which  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  the  natural  object  are  transposed;  the  high  lights  being  black,  aud  the 
deep  shadows  transparent,  or  nearly  so.  Negatives  are  taken  on  glass  and  paper  by 
various  processes,  and  should  indicate  with  extreme  delicacy,  and  in  reverse  order,  the 
various  gradations  of  light  and  shade  which  occur  in  a  landscape  or  portrait.  A  nega- 
tive differs  from  a  positive  inasmuch  as  in  the  latter  case  it  is  required  to  produce 
a  deposit  of  pure  metallic  silver  to  be  viewed  by  reflected  light;  while  in  the  latter, 
density  to  transmitted  light  is  the  chief  desideratum:  accordingly  inorganic  reducing 
and  retarding  agents  are  employed  in  the  development  of  a  positive,  while  those  of 
organic  origin  are  used  in  the  production  of  a  negative.  Adopting  the  collodion  proc- 
ess (which  lias  almost  completely  replaced  every  other)  as  a  type  of  the  rest,  the  condi- 
tions best  adapted  for  securing  a  eood  negative  may  be  briefly  indicated,  leaving  it  to 
the  reader  to  apply  the  principles  involved  to  any  process  he  may  desire  to  practice. 

The  possession  of  a  jrood  lens  and  camera  being  taken  for  granted,  and  favorable 
conditions  of  well-directed  lijrht  being  secured,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  establish  a 
proper  and  harmonious  relation  between  the  collodion  bath,  developer,  and  time  of 
exposure.  A  recently  iodized  collodion  will  generally  be  tolerably  neutral,  iu  which 
case,  if  the  developer  be  at  all  strong,  and  the  weather  warm,  the  bath  should  be 
decidedly  acid,  or  fogging  will  be  the" result.  Should  the  collodion,  however,  be  red 
with  free  iodine,  a  mere 'trace  of  acid  in  the  bath  will  suffice,  while  the  development 
may  be  much  prolonged,  even  in  warm  weather,  without  fogging.  If  the  simple  fact 


»s:itive. 
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lie  bonie  in  mind  that  the  presence  of  ncicl,  either  in  the  bath  collodion  or  developer, 
U  the  reducing  iidion  (if  tlie  developer,   it  will  suffice  to  guide   the    operator  in 
many  dilii.'nj:<  -.     '1'lie  value  of  a  negative  consists  in  the  power  it  gives  of  multiplying 
.  <•  pro  it's.      See  POSITIVK  \'ii\:\  TI:><;  ;  also  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

NEGATIVE  QUANTITIES  arc  generally  defined  as  quantities  the  opposite  of  "posi- 
tive' or  "  numerical  "  quantities,  and  form  the  lirst  and  great  point  of  difference  between 
parate  science  and  arithmetic.  In  the  oldest  treatises  on  algebra  they 
lized  OS  distinct  modifications  of  i|iiantity,  and  existing  apart  from,  and  iude- 
.  p  ).-,iive  quantity.  In  later  times,  this  opinion  was  vigorously  combated  by 
i:i:i!iy  mathematicians,  among  whom  \'i<  la  (iccupied  a  prominent  place;  but  the  more 
eminent  analysts  n.'tained  UK-  old  opinion.  Newton  and  .Kulcr  distinctly  assert  the 
ince  of  negative  quantities  as  (quantities  less  than  zero,  and  the  latter  supports 
liis  o,i:'ii  );i  by  Hie  \vell-kno\vn  illustration  of  a  man  who  has  no  property,  and  i.s  £7)0 
in  debt,  to  who  n  £50  requires  to  b/  given  in  order  that  he  may  have  nothing.  Alter 
all,  tiiis  (HsciH-ioa  is  iiiile  mir,'  llian  a  verbal  quibble,  though  interesting  trom  the 
prominent  position  it  for  a  long  time  held.  It  had  its  rise  in  the  difficulty  ot  satisfying 
the  requirements  of  a  constantly  progressing  science  by  the  use  of  signs  and  forms 
retaining  their  original  limited. signification.  It  was  soon  felt  that  the  limited  interpre- 
tation must  be  given  up;  and  accordingly  an  extension  of  signification  was  allowed  to 
signs  and  modes  of  operation.  +  and  — ,  which  were  formerly  considered  as  merely 
symbols  of  the  arithmetical  operations  of  addition  and  subtraction,  were  now  considered 
;>s  ••general  cumulative  symbols,  the  reverse  of  each  other,"  and  could  signify  gain  and 
1  >  13,  uii'.vanl  and  downward,  right  and  left,  same  and  opposite,  to  and  from,  etc.  Apply- 
ing this  extended  LnterpretatioQ  of  signs  to  a  quantity  such  as  —4,  we  obtain  at  once  a 
true  ideaof  a  negative  quantity;  for  if  -|-4  signifies  4  in.  above  a  certain  level,  —4  signifies 
4  in.  below  that  level,  and  therefore,  though  a  positive  quantify  in  itself  (a  negative  being, 
strictly  speaking,  an  impossible  existence),  it  maybe  fairly  considered  to  be  less  than 
/ero,  as  it,  expresses  a  quantity  less  by  4  than  0  inches  above  the  level.  Keeping  this 
idea  in  view  it  has  been  conventionally  agreed  to  admit  the  existence  of  negative  quan- 
tities as  existing  par  se.  The  only  errors  which  can  flow  from  this  arise  from  misimer- 
:i)n  of  results,  for  the  four  fundamental  operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication, and  division  arc  unaffected  by  the  extended  interpretation  of  signs.  The 
following  is  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  an  extended  interpretation  of  the  negative 
sign,  showing  at  the  same  time  how  much  more  general  are  the  ideas  conveyed  by  alge- 
braic expressions  than  by  ordinary  language:  If  at  the  present  time  a  father  is  50  years, 
and  his  son  '30  years  old,  when  will  the  father  bo  three  times  as  old  as  his  son.  This 
problem  when  solved,  gives  —5  as  the  number  of  years  which  must  elapse  before  tho 
father's  age  is  ihree  times  the  son's.  Now,  at,  first  sight,  this  result  appours  to  be  absurd, 
but  when  we  consider  the  terms  of  the  problem,  its  explanation  is  easy.  The  question 
ask"d  pointed  to  a  number  of  years  to  cow.,  and  had  the  result  turned  cut  to  be  pos 
such  would  iiave  been  the  case,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  negative  directs  us  to  look  in  a 
"contrary"  direction,  or  backward  to  time  past;  and  this  is  found  to  satisfy  the  problem 
as  live  years  "  ago"  the  father  was  45  and  his  son  15. 

X"i:a!ive  quantities  arise  out  of  the  use  of  general  symbols  in  subtraction,  as  in  the 
formula  a  —  b,  where  we  may  afterward  find  that  b  is  greater  tlinn  a.  See  SUBTRACTION. 

NEGAU'NEE,  a  village  in  Marquette  co.,  Mich.,  12  m.  s.w.  from  Marquette  on  Iron 
mountain;  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroad,  and  at  the  junction  with  the 
Marquette,  lloughlon  and  Ontonagou  railroad;  pop.  '74,  3.741.  Teal  lake,  a  beautiful 
of  water,  is  on  the  n.  border.  It  has  large  iron  mines  in  which  a  considerab  o 
capital  is  invested.  It  has  blast  furnaces,  a  nitro-glycerine  factory,  banks,  public  schools, 
churches,  and  weekly  newspapers. 

NEGLEY,  JAMES  S.,  b.  Penn.,  1826;  was  a  student  at  Western  university;  entered  the 
Mexican  war  as  a  private,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  enlisted  within  8  days  a, 
brigade  of  volunteers  for  3  months,  and  was  appointed  brig.gen.  April  19,  18G1;  fought 
with  the  army  of  the  Ohio  in  Alabama  ond  Tennessee;  was  in  command  at  Lavergne 
Oct.  7,  1862,  where  he  defeated  Anderson  and  Forrest;  promoted  to  maj.gen.  for  nis 
bravery  at  Stone  river,  Dec.,  1862,  and  serred  in  the  Georgia  campaign.  In  1869  he 
was  elected  to  congress  from  Pittsburg,  at  which  city  he  resides. 

NKGLUJKNCIC,  in  law,  such  want  of  due  diligence  and  caution,  thonsrh  unaccom- 
panied by  injurious  or  criminal  intent,  as  will  give  ground  fora  civil  action  for  damages 
or  will  Justify  a  criminal  prosecution.  The  obligation  to  exercise  caution  may  arise  from 
a  contract,  express  or  implied,  or  from  a  rule  or  presumption  of  law;  and  the  degree  of 
nd  caution  which  must  be  exercised  varies  greatly  under  different  circumstances. 
lae1  theoretical  distinction  between  gross  negligence  and  fraud  or  criminal  intent  is  clear, 
but  :n  practice  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  which  exists  in  the  particular  circumstances. 
Where  a  contract  ifl  for  any  reason  contrary  to  law,  negligence" in  carrying  out  its  pro- 
visions is.  of  course,  no  cause  for  action;  and  if  an  infant  neglect  to  carry  out  a  contract 


voidable  on  the  score  of  infancy,  he  j<  not  liable;  though  he  may  often  be  held  for  negli- 
gence amounting  to  a  tort  and  altogether  outside  of  contract  obligations.      If  the  negli- 

ie,  whoever  may  be  injured 
injury  who  has  a  claim  for 


""""      •"»  "  ui  nHogeint'i  oiusme  01  contract  ODiigauons.     it  tne  negu 

genre  relate  to  contract,  only  a  party  to  that  contract  can  sue,  whoever  may  be  injured 
indirectly,  while  in  torts  it  is  the  person  receiving  the  actual  injury  who  has  a  claim  foi 
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damages.  It  is  not  enough  to  constitute  a  valid  claim  that  there  has  boon  a.  want  of 
care;  for,  first,  the  negligent  party  may  have  been  under  no  obligations  to  exercise  care 
toward  the  person  injured:  thus,  where  a  railway  accident  is  brought  about  by'thn 
grossest  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  company,  if  an  individual  passenger  were  injured 
who  was  obtaining  his  passage  by  fraud,  he  would  have  no  claim,  and,  secondly, 
though  the  obligation  might  exist  and  negligence  occur,  yet  it  might  be  so  slight  com- 
pared with  the.  nature  of  tne  tiansaction  as  to  make  it  obviously  unjust  to  hold  the  negli- 
gent party.  Again,  if  the  injured  party  iias  himself  been  negligent  and  has  thus  "  con- 
tributed" to  his  o-.vn  damage,  he  will  have  no  action.  This  principle  of  "contributory 
negligence"  is  based  upon  public  policy  in  part  and  in  part  upon  the  belief  that  a  los's 
brought  upon  a  plaintiff  by  his  own  act  should  not  give  him  compensation.  But  it  is 
not  a  good  bar  to  an  action  to  prove  that,  if  the  plaintiff  had  not  done  a  certain  act,  lie 
Avould  not  have  been  injured:  the  negligence,  like  that  of  the  defendant,  must  have  been 
actual,  and  care  required  of  him  by  some  legal  or  natural  obligation.  It  is  generally  held 
that  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  defendant  as  to  contributory  negligence;  that  is,  the 
plaintiff  or  injured  party  will  be  supposed  to  have  acted  with  due  care  until  the  contrary 
is  shown.  The  doctrine  of  contributory  negligence  presents  many  difficult  questions  on 
trial,  not  so  much  as  to  the  law,  as  in  determining  the  respective  rights  of  the  parties  and 
the  degree  in  which  either  was  or  both  were  negligent.  By  the  common  law,  if  death 
were  occasioned  by  negligence,  no  action  for  damages  could  be  had  by  the  near  relatives; 
but  by  an  Eugli>h  statute  and  by  similar  enactments  in  most  of  the  .states  of  this  country, 
suit  may  be  brought  by  the  administrator  or  executor  in  behalf  of  a  husband  or  wife  or 
next  of  kin,  wherever  death  has  been  caused  by  negligence  or  wrongful  act.  Where  the 
original  injury  has  been  increased  by  the  willful  act  or  negligence  of  the  plaintiff,  ho 
cannot  include  the  more  remote  damage  in  his  claim.  Thus,  where  physical  injury  is 
received  and  medical  care  is  refused — the  refusal  resulting  in  permanent  loss  of  health 
which  would  otherwise  not  have  followed — there  can  be  no  claim  for  damages  on  that 
iiceoiint.  Every  man  is  bound  so  to  use  his  own  property  as  not  to  injure  another.  Thus, 
the  owner  of  animals  which  are  vicious  or  have  a  contagious  disease  is  bound  to  keep 
them  under  proper  restraint;  and  the  digger  of  a  pit  on  his  own  land  is  liable,  if  it  bo 
near  an  unfeuced  highway  and  unprotected.  Professional  men  are  bound  to  exercise  a 
fair  average  skill  in  their  profession.  A  superior  is,  in  general,  responsible  for  the  negli- 
gence of  an  agent  or  employee  when  acting  in  the  scope  of  his  employment,  but  the  ser- 
vant is  in  turn,  liable  to  the  master.  Most  important  decisions  as  to  the  degree  of  care 
required  of  railroad  corporations  may  be  seen  in  Redfield  on  llattroads.  In  general  it 
may  be  said  that  extraordinary  care  is  demanded  of  all  public  carriers.  As  to  negligence 
by  public  officers  in  performing  their  official  duties,  see  OFFICE.  Three  degrees  of 
care  or  diligence  and  corresponding  degrees  of  negligence,  are  usually  described,  appor- 
tioned to  the  relative  circumstances  and  responsibilities  of  the  parties:  where  one  is 
required  to  use  but  slight  care  and  is  responsible  only  for  gross  negligence;  where  he  is 
required  to  use  ordinary  care  and  is  liable  for  ordinary  neglect;  and  where  he  is  required 
to  use  very  great  care  and  is  responsible  for  but  slight  neglect.  This  classification 
is  applied  more  especially  to  the  subject  of  Bailments  (q.v.).  Where  the  bailment 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  'bailor,  but  slight  care  is  required  of  the  bailee;  where  tin; 
benefit  is  mutual,  a-;  in  cases  of  hiring,  ordinary  care  is  required;  and  where  the  bailee 
is  the  only  one  who  benefits  by  the  bailment,  extraordinary  diligence  is  required  and  the 
slightest  negligence  will  give  cause  for  action.  The  exceptions  to  the  second  statement 
are  the  bailments  to  common  carriers  and  innkeepers  where  public  policy  requires  that 
a  very  great  degree  of  care  should  be  exercised.  Negligence,  not  coexistent  with  any 
criminal  intent,  may  in  certain  cases  constitute  a  crime.  Thus,  where  the  negligent  act 
of  one  man  results  fn  the  death  of  a  second,  the  circumstances  may  make  the  first  guilty 
of  manslaughter.  So  where  an  officer  of  the  law  allows  a  prisoner  to  escape,  not  having 
been  tampered  with,  but  through  mere  carelessness,  he  is  criminally  guilty.  The  subject 
of  negligence  may  be  found  treated  in  detail  in  Shearman  on  Negligence,  Addison  and 
Billiard  on  Torts,  Kedtield  on  Railroad  IMW,  and  Bishop  on  Criminal  Law. 

NEGOTIABLE  PAPER.     See  BILL  OF  EXCHANGE;  EXCHANGE;  ante. 

NEGRELLI.  ALOYS  vox,  1799-1858;  b.  in  the  Tyrol;  constructed  the  first  Swiss 
railroad,  from  the  German  border  to  Zurich,  also  the  first  Austrian  railroad,  completed 
1S41;  the  Austrian  Northern  railroad  secured  him  as  chief  inspector,  which  position  he 
held  till  1849.  when  he  was  appointed  director  of  public  works.  In  1855  he  assumed 
full  charge  of  all  Austrian  railroads,  from  which  position  he  was  called,  two  years  later, 
by  the  viceroy  of  E-ypt,  to  superintend  the  cutting  of  the  Suez  canal,  at  which  work  he 
spent  the  last  j-ear  of  his  life. 

NEGRI  TOS,  or  NEGRILLOS  (Spanish,  diminutive  of  negroes),  is  the  name  given  by 
the  Spaniards  to  certain  nesro-like  tribes  inhabiting  the  interior  of  some  of  the  Philip- 
pine islands,  and  differing  essentially  both  in  features  and  manners  from  the  Malay 
inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  archipelago.  They  bear  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the 
negroes  of  Guinea,  but  are  much  smaller  in  si/.e,  averaging  in  height  not  more  than  4  ft. 
8  in.,  whence  their  appellation  of  Negritos,  or  little  negroes.  They  are  also  called  by 
the  Spaniards  Negritos  'I1  Montf-,  from  their  inhabiting  the  mountainous  districts  for  the 
most  part ;  and  one  of  the  islands  where  they  are  most  numerous  bears  the  name  of 
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Jali  i  <!?  l>*  Ncr/ro*.  These  Negritos  are  also  known  by  Ilie  names  Aeta,  Aigta,  Ite,  Inapta, 
mid  IgVinie,  or  Igorote.  They  arc  described  a-;  a  short,  small,  but  well-made  and  active 
people,  ih"  lower  part,  of  Hie  i'ace  projecting  like  that  of  the  African  negroes,  the  hair 
cither  woolly  or  friz/led,  and  the  complexion  exceedingly  dark,  if  not  quite  so  black  as 
that  of  tin1  negroes.  The  Spaniard-;  describe  them  as  less  black  and  less  ugly  than  the 
M<  HI/.*  mi/nix  //  iiifiioxf,  os.  All  writers  concur  in  speaking  of  them  as  sunk  in 
the  lowc.-l  depths  of  savagedom,  wandering  in  the  woods  and  mountains,  without  any 
fixed  dwellings,  and  with  only  a  strip  of  hark  to  cover  their  nakedness.  Their  only 
we.-ipons  are  the  bow  and  arrow;  and  they  live  upon  roots,  wild  fruits,  and  any  sort  of 
animals  that  they  can  surprise  in  their  haunts  or  conquer  in  the  chase.  By  the  Malays 
they  are  despised  and  hated;  and  the  buft'alo-hunteis  in  the  woods,  when  they  meet  wi'th 
them,  do  not  scruple  to  shoot  them  down  like  wild  beasts  or  game.  "  It  has  not  come 
to  my  knowledge,"  says  a  Spani>h  writer,  "that  a  family  of  these  negroes  ever  took  up 
their  abode  in  a  village.  If  the  Mohammedan  inhabitants  make  slaves  of  them,  they 
will  rattier  submit  to  be  beaten  to  death  than  undergo  any  bodily  fatigue;  and  it  is 
impossible,  either  by  force  or  persuasion,  to  bring  them  to  labor."  The  same  writer,  an 
ecclesiastic,  speaks  of  them  as  gentle  and  inoffensive  in  their  manners,  whenever  he 
himself  came  in  contact  with  them;  and  although  informed  that  some  of  them  were 
cannibals,  he  was  not  inclined  to  believe  the  report.  Dr.  Carl  Scherzer,  the  historian  of 
the  circumnavigation  of  the  Nocara,  when  at  Manilla,  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
Negrita  girl,  whom  he  thus  describes:  "  This  was  3  girl  of  about  12  or  14  years  of  age, 
of  dwarf-like  figure,  with  woolly  hair,  broad  nostrils,  but  without  the  dark  skin  and 
wide  everted  lips  which  characterize  the  negro  type.  T'lis  pleasing-looking,  symmetri- 
cally-formed girl  had  been  brought  up  in  the  house  of  a  Spaniard,  apparently  with  the 
pious  object  of  rescuing  her  soul  from  heathenism.  The  poor  little  Negrilla  haidly 
understood  her  own  mother-tongue,  besides  a  very  little  Tagal,  so  that  we  had  consider- 
able difficulty  in  understanding  each  other. 

According  to  Spanish  statements  the  Negritos  are  found  only  in  five  of  the  Philip- 
pine islands — namely,  Luzon,  Mindoro,  Panay,  Negros,  and  Mindanao — and  are  esti- 
mated at  about  25,000  souls.  Remnants  of  them  exist,  however,  in  the  interior  of  some 
of  the  other  islands  in  the  Eastern  archipelago;  and  they  are  scattered,  also,  though  in 
small  numbers,  through  certain  islands  of  Polynesia.  They  are  altogether  an  island 
people,  and  are  hence  treated  of  by  Prichard  under  the  designation  of  Pelagian  negroes. 
By  Dr.  Pickering  they  are  treated  of  as  a  distinct  race,  resembling  the  Papuan,  but  dif- 
fering from  it  in  the  diminutive  stature,  the  general  absence  of  a  beard,  the  projecting 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  face  or  the  inclined  profile,  and  the  exaggerated  negro  features. 
The  hair,  also,  is  more  woolly  than  that  of  the  Papuans,  though  far  from  equaling  that 
of  the  negroes  in  knotty  closeness.  By  Latham  the  Negritos  are  classified  under  the 
subdivision  of  Oceanic  Mongolidae,  C,"  which  subdivision  is  further  modified  by  him 
into  the  designation  of  "  Amphinesians"  and  "KelaenOBesians."  The  Negritos  out  of 
the  Philippine  islands  are  found  for  the  most  part  in  the  islands  embraced  under  the 
latter  designation,  as  New  Guinea,  New  Ireland,  Solomon's  isles,  Louisiade,  New  Cale- 
donia, and  Tasmania  or  VTan  Diemen's  Land.  Except  in  the  last-mentioned  island, 
however,  the  Negritos,  strictly  speaking — that  is,  the  blackish  people  with  woolly  hair — 
do  not  preponderate  over  the  other  native  tribes  less  strongly  marked  with  negro  features; 
while  in  Tasmania  itself  the  race  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  amounting  at  present 
to  not  more  than  two  or  three  dozen  souls.  Dr.  Pickering  is  of  opinion  that  the  Neg- 
rito race  "  once  occupied  more  space  than  it  does  at  this  time,  and  that  it  has  in  many 
instances  preceded  the  dissemination  of  other  races."  We  conclude  with  a  description  of 
a  Negrito  native  of  Erromango  (the  island  where  the  missionary  "Williams  was  mur- 
dered), supplied  to  Dr.  Pickering  by  Horatio  Hales,  his  associate  in  the  United  States 
exploring  expedition:  ••  He  was  about  5  ft.  high,"  says  Mr.  Hales,  "slender  and  long 
limbed;  he  had  close  woolly  hair,  and  retreating  arched  forehead,  short  and  scanty  eye- 
brows, and  small  snub  nose,  thick  lips  (especially  the  upper),  a  retreating  chin,  and  that 
projection  of  the  jaws  and  lower  part  of  the  face  which  is  one  of  the  distinctive  char- 
acteristics of  the  negro  race Placed  in  a  crowd  of  African  blacks,  there  was 

nothing  about  him  by  which  he  could  have  been  distinguished  from,  the  rest."     See 
PAPUANS  and  POLYNESIANS. 

NE  GRO,  Piio.     See  Rio  NEGRO. 

NEGROES  (from  the  Spanish  word  ncc/m,  black;  Lnt.  nif/c-r)  is  the  name  given  to  a 
considerable  branch  of  the  human  family  possessing  certain  physical  characteristics. 
Which  distinguish  it  in  a  very  marked  degree  from  "the  other  branches  or  varieties  of 
mankind — more  especially  the  so-called  whites  or  Europeans.  In  Blumenbach's  five  fold 
division  of  mankind  the  negroes  occupy  the  first  place  under  the  variety  Ethiopian, 
which  likewise  embraces  the  Kaffers,  Hottentots,  Australians,  Alforians,  and  Oceanic 
negroes.  In  Latham's  threefold  division  they  are  placed  among  the  AftantMa1,  and 
f  fir  in  the  primary  subdivision  of  Ncr/ro  Atlantldm  in  that  author's  classification:  while  in 
Pickerings  eleven-fold  division  they  occupy  the  last  place  in  his  enumeration  of  the 
races  of  mankind. 

Both  Prichard  and  Latham  si rongly  protest  against  the  common  error  of  looking  upon 
the  term  negro  as  synonymous  with  African.  "  It  ought  to  be  remembered,"  says  the 
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former,  "  that  the  word  negro  is  not  a  national  appellation,  but  denotes  the  ideal  type 
constituted  by  the  assemblage  of  certain  physical  characteristics,  which  is  exemplified  in 
the  natives  of  Guinea  in  western  Africa,  and  in  their  descendants  in  America'  and  the 
"West  Indies."  And  Latham  in  like  manner  observes:  "  No  fact  is  more  m-o -s<::rv  to 
be  remembered  than  the  difference  between  the  negro  and  African;  a  fact  which  is  well 
verified  by  reference  to  the  map.  Here  the  true  negro  area — the  area  occupied  by  men 
of  the  black  skin,  thick  lip.  depressed  nose,  and  woolly  hair — is  exceedingly  small;  as 
gmall  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  continent  as  the  area  of  the  district  of  the  stunted 
Hyperboreans  is  in  A-ia.  or  that  of  the  Laps  in  Europe.  "Without  going  so  far  as  to 
maintain  that  a  dark  complexion  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  in  Africa,  it  n:av 
safely  be  said  that  the  hue  of  the  Arab,  the  Indian,  and  the  Australian  is  the  prevalent 
color.  To  realize  this  we  may  ask,  What  are  the  true  negro  districts  ?  and  what  those 
other  than  negro  ?  To  the  former  belong  the  valleys  of  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  the 
Niger,  arid  the  intermediate  rivers  of  the  coast,  parts  of  Sudania,  aiid  parts  about  Sen- 
naar,  Kordofan,  and  l)arfi:r:  to  the  latter  the  whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
desert,  the  whole  of  the  Kaffer  and  Hottentot  areas  s.  of  the  line,  Abyssinia,  and  the 
middle  and  lower  ]S'ile.  This  leaves  but  little  for  the  typical  negro  "  Bearing  in  mir.d 
this  limitation  of  the  primitive  area  of  the  negro,  we  shall  next  proceed  to  speak  of  his 
prominent  physical  characteristics. 

The  negro  has  a  black  skin,  unctuous  and  soft;  woolly  hair;  thick  lips;  the  lov:er 
part  of  the  face  prognathic,  or  projecting  like  a  muzzle;  the  skull  long  and  narrow;  and 
a  low.  retreating  forehead.  The  skull  of  the  negro  is  remarkably  solid  and  thick,  so 
that  in  fighting  they  often  butt  against  each  other  like  rams,  without  much  damage  to 
either  combatant;  and  it  is  likewise  so  flat  that  burdens  are  easily  carried  upon  it. 
According  to  Camper's  lateral  admeasurement,  the  head  of  the  negro  shows  an  angle  of 
70°,  while  that  of  the  European  shows  one  of  80D,  on  which  difference  of  10°,  as  he  consid- 
ered, depends  the  superior  beauty  of  the  latter.  There  is  not  much  dependence,  however, 
to  be  placed  on  suc'.i  a  mode  of  admeasurement;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Blumen- 
bach's  vertical  method.  According  to  this,  a  considerable  difference  would  appear  to 
exist  between  tli3  skull  of  the  negro  and  that  of  the  European.  "But,"  says  Dr.  Prichard, 
"  I  have  carefully  examined  the  situation  of  the  foramau  magnum  in  many  negro  skulls; 
in  all  of  them  its  position  may  be  accurately  described  as  being  exactly  behind  the  trans- 
|  verse  line  bisecting  the  autero-posterior  diameter  of  the  basis  cranii.  This  is  precisely 
the  place  which  Owen  has  pointed  out  as  the  general  position  of  the  occipital  hole  in  the 
human  skull.  In  those  negro  skulls  which  have  have  the  alveolar  process  very  protu- 
berant, the  anterior  half  of  the  line  above  described  is  lengthened  in  a  slight  degree  by 
this  circumstance.  If  allowance  is  made  for  it,  no  difference  is  perceptible.  The  differ- 
ence is  in  all  instances  extremely  slight;  and  it  i-i  equally  perceptible  in  heads  belonging 
toother  races  of  men,  if  we  examine  crania  which  have  prominent  upper  jaws.  If  a 
line  is  let  fall  from  the  summit  of  the  head  at  right  angles  with  the  plane  of  the  basis 
the  occipital  foramen  will  be  found  to  be  situated  immediately  behind  it;  and  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  case  in  negro  and  in  European  heads."  There  is,  in  fact,  neither  in  this 
respect — the  conformation  of  the  negro  skull — nor  in  any  other,  solid  ground  for  the 
opinion  hazarded  by  some  writers,  and  supported  either  through  ignorance  or  from  inter- 
ested motives  by  many  persons — that  the  negro  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the 
higher  order  of  apes  and  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  difference  is  certainly  considerable 
between  the  highest  European  and  the  typical  negro,  but  the  gulf  between  them  both 
and  the  highest  of  the  simian  is  so  nearly  of  the  same  width  that  the  difference  is 
scarcely  distinguishable.  But  the  skin,  ha'ir,  skull,  lips,  maxillary  profile,  and  general 
facial  appearance  of  the  negro,  are  not  the  only  features  that  distinguish  him  in  a  great 
degree  from  the  European,  and  seem  to  stamp  him  as  a  distinct  variety  of  the  human 
race.  "In  the  negro."  says  Prichard,  "  the  bones  of  the  leg  are  bent  outwards.  Soem- 
mering  and  Lawrence  have  observed  that  the  tibia  and  fibula  in  the  negro  are  more  con* 
vex  in  front  than  in  Europeans;  the  calves  of  the  legs  are  very  high,  so  as  to  encroach 
upon  the  hams;  the  feet  and  hands,  but  particularly  the  former,  are  flat;  and  the  os 
calcis,  instead  of  being  arched,  is  continued  nearly  in  a  straight  line  with  the  other  bones 
of  the  foot,  which  Is  remarkably  broad.  As  to  the  supposed  excessive  length  of  the 
fore-arm  in  the  negro,  a  circumstance  also  dwelt  upon  as  showing  an  approach  to  the 
anthropoid  apes,  facts  are  altogether  against  the  statement;  there  being  no  greater  differ- 
ence than  is  observable  in  individuals  of  any  other  variety  of  mankind.  In  stature  the 
negro  is  very  much  on  a  par  with  the  European,  often  reaching  6  ft.,  and  rarely  declining 
helow  five  and  a  half.  Into  the  discussion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  blackness  of  the  skin  in 
the  negro  we  have  not  space  to  enter.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  depend  upon  the 
greater"  amount  of  pigment  cells  in  the  rete  Malmghn,  and  in  the  greater  number  of 
cutaneous  glands,  as  compared  With  the  skin  of  Europeans.  In  the  skin  of  the  negro 
there  is  much  oily  matter,  and  he  perspires  profusely,  which  serves  to  keep  him  in  health, 
while  it  diffuses  a,  smell  far  from  agreeable  to  bystanders  whose  olfactory  r.erves  are  at 
all  sensitive.  Of  the  hair  of  the  negro.  Dr.  Prichard  remarks:  "I  am  convinced  that 
the  negro  has  hair  properly  so-called,  and  not  wool.  One  difference  between  the  hair  of 
a  negro  and  that  of  a  European  consists  in  the  more  curled  and  frizzled  condition  of  the 
former.  This,  however,  is  "only  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  crispation,  *ome  European 
hair  being  likewise  very  crisp."  Another  difference  is  the  greater  quantity  of  coloring 
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m;'!trr  or  pigment  in  the  hair  of  llio  negro.     It  is  very  probable  that  this  quality  is  con- 
d  with  "tin-  former,  and  is  ils  cause,  though  we  cannot  de'-rmine  in  what  manner 
OIK-  depends  upon  another;  bul  as  the>e  pm;:< n ies  vary  simultaneously,  and  are  in  pro- 
pori  ii>n  one  lo  another,  we  may  infer  that  they  do  not  depend  upon  independent  e:r 

The  negroes,  in  ilieir  native  seat,  comprise  various  independent  tribes,  which  are  thus 
[fled   and   en.ni:er;ited    by  Dr.  Latham:    1.    M '<.".'</•"  Negro  Atlantida,   embracing  the 
Woloffs,  Sere  res.  Serauolli,  Mandingos,  Felups,  etc. ;  Fan! is,  etc. ;  the  Glui,  the  Whidnh, 
3laha  and  Benin  tribe.--,  the  (.Irebo,  etc.     2.    Cud  ml  .\«ji'»  Atl,i  ;iti<l(t',  embracing  the  Yar- 
riba,  the  Ta;".ia.   !Ia;is-a,  Fulahs,  Cumhri,  Sungai.  Kissur, Boi'UU,  etc.;    r.cgharmi,  Man- 
clara,  Mobb.-'.    y'M-ians,    Koldagi.     3.  Edxteni  _S<<;r<>  Atlu m'/i/j:-.   embracing  the   Shilluk, 
etc.;  Qaniamyl,  Dallas  etc.;  Tibboo,  Congas.     This  list  might,  of  course,  be  still  fur- 
ther enlarged  by  reference  to  the  works  of  Earth,  Livingstone,  Spckr,  and  other  travel- 
9    have,   been   published    since    the   appearance    of   Dr.    Latham's 
v.v  of  .)/,'//.  iii  isr.-o. 

While  these  several  tribes  have  their  distinctive  peculiarities,  they  yet  bear  a  strong 
general  resemblance  to  each  other,  not  only  in  their  physical  appearance,  but  in  their 
intellectual  capacities,  moral  instincts  cu>'onH.  and  manners.  The  negro  intellect  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  inferior  not  only  to  the  European,  but  lo  that  of  many 
primitive  races  not  as  yet  brought  within  the  pale,  of  civilization,  while  it  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  Australians,  Bushmen,  and  1-^quimaux.  Some  tribes  are  sunk  in  the  lowest 
depths  of  barbarism,  and  are  cither  ferocious  savages,  or  stupid,  sensual,  and  indolent. 
This  is  the  case,  for  the  most  part,  according  to  Prichard,  where  the  exaggerated  negro 
type  is  discernible,  as  among  the  Bulloms,  Papals,  and  other  tribes  on  the  coast  of  v 
ern  Guinea;  also  among  the  tribes  near  the  slave  coast,  and  in  the  bight  of  Benin,  where 
the  slave-trade  has  been  carried  on  to  the  greatest  extent.  In  other  parts  lh:>y  show  a 
capacity  for  practicing  the  arts  of  life.  They  are  ingenious  in  the  construction  of  their 
dwellings,  they  have  some  knowledge  of  the  working  of  iron  and  other  metals,  they 
manufacture  arms,  dress  and  prepare  the  skins  of  animals,  weave  cloth,  and  fabricate 
numerous  useful  household  utensils.  Neither  are  they  altogether  delicieut  in  a  knowledge 
of  agriculture.  These  marks  of  civilization  are,  for  the  most  part,  apparent  in  the  dis- 
tricts either  wholly  or  partially  converted  to  Mohammedanism.  Mungo  Park,  in  his 
account  of  Sego,  the  capital  of  Bambarra,  describes  it  as  a  city  of  80,000  inhabitants,  with 
houses  of  two  stories  high,  having  flat  roofs,  mosques  in  every  quarter,  and  ferries  con- 
veying men  and  horses  over  the  Niger.  "The  view  of  this  extensive  city,"  he  says, 
"the  numerous  canoes  upon  the  river,  the  crowded  population,  and  the  cultivated  .-iato 
of  the  surrounding  country,  formed  altogether  a  prospect  of  civilization  and  magnificence 
•which  I  little  expected  to  find  in  the  bosom  of  Africa."  All  tribes  of  negroes  appear  to 
be  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  show  no  little  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  mu.-ical 
instruments.  They  also  express  their  hopes  and  fears  in  extemporary  songs.  Where 
Mohammedanism  has  not  been  introduced,  the  religion  of  the  negroes  is  nothing  but  a 
debased  f<  titft  worship.  They  make  fetishes  of  serpents,  elephants'  teeth,  tigers'  claws, 
and  other  parts  of  animals,  at  the  dictation  of  their  fetith  man,  or  priest.  They  also 
manufactory  idols  of  wood  and  stone,  which  they  worship;  and  yet,  under  all  this',  they 
have  some  idea  of  a  Supreme  Bei  g.  They  believe  in  good  and  evil  spirits,  end  are  per- 
petually praciicing  incantations  to  ward  off  the  baneful  influence  of  their  spiritual  enc 
mies.  Their  religion,  in  fact,  is  one  altogether  of  fear;  and  as  this  generally  leads  to 
cruelty,  we  find  them  for  the  most  part  indifferent  to  the  sacrifice  of  human  life.  In 
some  parts  they  even  offer  up  human  victims  to  propitiate  their  deities.  They  are  cruel 
to  their  enemies  and  prisoners,  and  often  shed  blood  for  the  mere  savage  delight  they 
experience  in  seeing  it  flow  from  their  victims.  We  need  only  allude  to  the  inhuman 
CHxfmrnt.  as  they  are  called,  of  Dahomey,  and  the  Yam  and  Adai  customs  of  the  Ashantees, 
as  described  by  Bowdich,  in  support  of  this  statement. 

This  same  indifference  to  human  suffering,  coupled  with  the  passion  of  avarice,  has 
doubtless  been  the  mainspring  of  the  slave-trade  carried  on  during  so  many  centuries 
between  the  negroes  and  European  traders  in  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  I.einin  by 
the  Portuguese  as  early  as  1508,  when  negro  slaves  were  first  imported  into  the  West 
Indies,  sanctioned  by  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  in  1511,  and  subsequently  by  Charles  V., 
legalized  in  England  under  Elizabeth,  and  eventually  practiced  by  every  maritime  nation 
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United  States  to  suppress  it;  and  the  encouragement  Avhich  it  has  given  to  the  peity 
chieftains  on  the  slave  const,  and  the  country  behind  it,  to  enrich  themselves  at  the 
Qse  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  has  contributed  more  than  anything  else  to  retard 
the  progress  of  civilization  in  that  part  of  Africa.  "The  region  mentioned,"  says 
Prichard,  "has  been  tl-;-  great  seat  of  the.  exportation  r.f  negro  slaved,  and  the  tribes  on 
the  const  have  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  physical  aiid  moral  degradation  by  the 
calamities  and  vices  attendant  on  that  traffic.  Throughout  negroland,  and  especially 
this  part  of  it,  the  inhabitants  of  one  district  in  the  interior,  the  dwellers  on  one  moun- 
ire  ever  on  the  watch  to  seize  the  wives  and  children  of  the  neighboring  clans,  and 
to  sell  them  to  strangers;  many  sell  their  own.  Every  recess,  and  almost  every  retired 
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Corner  of  the  land,  has  been  the  scene  of  hateful  rapine  r.ticl  slaughter,  not  to  be  excused 
or  palliated  by  the  spirit  of  warfare,  but  perpetrated  in  cold  blood,  and  for  the  love  of 
gain." 

The  custom  of  polygamy  prevails  among  all  the  negro  tribes,  and  where  these  are 
constituted  into  nations  or  kingdoms,  as  in  Dahomey.  The  sovereign  has  often  as  many 
as  two  or  three  thousand  wives,  whom  he  occasionally  disposes  of  as  presents  to  his  chief 
officers  and  favorites. 

The  languages  of  the  various  nations  and  tribes  of  negroes  are  very  numerous. 
Vocabularies  of  nearly  COO  languages  have  been  brought  from  Africa  by  the  rev.  Dr. 
Koelle.  "A  slight  examination  of  these  vocabularies,"  says  Mr.  Edwin  Korris.  "semis 
to  show  that  there  are  among  the  negro  idioms  a  dozen  or  more  classes  of  languages,  dif- 
fering from  each  other  as  much  as  the  more  remote  Indo-Germanic  languages  do."  To 
these  negro  idioms  Dr.  Krapf  has  given  the  name  of  3"<y//v;-/Af///<7>V  lunrjimnes.  These 
mar  perhaps  have  affinities  with  some  of  the  other  African  tongues,  but  not  with  any 
of  "the  great  well-delined  families  of  languages.  For  further  information  upon  this 
subject,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  Dr.  Prichard's  Xalural  History  of 
Ma  H,  aad  especially  to  a  learned  note  by  Mr.  Edwin  Xorris,  in  vol.  i.  of  that  work,  page 
3'J:>>. 

Of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  negroes  in  the  various  countries  into  which 
they  have  been  imported  during  the  prevalence  of  the  slave-trade,  we  have  scarcely  room 
to  speak.  They  arc  found  in  all  the  West  India  islands,  to  the  number  of  about  3,0.00,000; 
in  the  United  Suites,  Brazil,  Peru,  and  other  parts  of  South  America;  also  in  the  Cape  de 
Verde  islands.  Arabia,  .Morocco,  etc.  In  the  British  We.-l  India  islands  they  were  eman- 
cipated from  slavery  in  1834,  and  in  those  belonging  to  France  in  1848.  Indeed,  slavery 
now  exists  nowhere  in  the  West  Indies,  with  the  single  exception  of  Cuba.  In  the 
United  States  the  negroes  amounted  in  1870  to  4,880,009.  Many  of  these. were  emanci- 
]>:  '<  d  in  the  course  of  the  late  unhappy  civil  war,  all  the  negroes  of  secession  masters 
>m?  emancipated  by  pfoclamaiion  of  president  Lincoln  and  act  of  the  federal 
it  the  same  time  that  indemnities  were  promised  to  such  loyal  states  as  of  their 
own  accord  decreed  emancipation.  Xegro  slavery  in  the  United  Stales  has  been  utterly 
de.-tivyed,  and  the  great  problem  which  used  to  exercise  philanthropic  minds  has  been 
solved — the  negro  having  become  a  United  States  citizen  at  a  fearful  cost  of  blood  and 
treasure  to  both  their  possessors  and  their  liberators. 

NEGRO  EXODUS,  the  name  applied  to  a  remarkable  migration  of  freedmen  from 
the  southern  states  of  America,  in  the  beginning  of  1879,  and  through  that  and  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  On  April  7  in  the  year  named,  a  memorial  reached  Washington,  signed 
by  many  of  the  most  influential  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  including  ex-senators  and 
ex-represeiit.<itives  in  coujrn  ss,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  an  ex-minister  to  Liberia,  and  others 
without  distinction  of  party,  setting  forth  the  following  facts:  That  during  the  two  weeks 
preceding  April  7  there  bad  arrived  by  steamboat  at  St.  Louis,  having  come  up  the  Mis 
•pi  river,  chiefly  from  the  states  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  as  many  as  2,000 
negroes,  including  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  with  many  of  their  children.  That 
this  multitude  expressed  an  eager  desire  to  reach  Kansas;  and  without  exception,  so  far 
as  could  be  learned,  refused  all  overtures  or  inducements  to  return  south,  even  if  their 
pas>aire  back  was  paid  for  them.  That  the  condition  of  the  great  majority  of  them  was 
that  of  absolute  poverty:  they  being  clothed  for  the  most  part  in  thin  and  ragged  gar- 
ments., and  supported  during  their  stay  in  St.  Louis  partly  by  public  but  mostly  by  pri- 
vate charity.  The  older  ones  in  this  miirration  had  been  formerly  slaves  in  the  south: 
all  related 'the  same  story  as  to  the  causes  of  their  departure  f mm  their  homes— great 
privation  and  want  from  excessive  rent  exacted  for  land;  murder  of  their  colored  neigh- 
bors; and  personal  violence  threatened  against  themselves.  The  memorial  was  accom- 
panied by  affidavits  :--iven  by  the  negroes,  relating  instances  of  political  and  other 
a-  .ssinations,  and  other  cases  of  per.-or-al  violence  and  outrage.  This  migration  contin- 
ued to  flow  steadily  northward,  and  the  colored  people  already  living  in  3.  n  and 
Kansas  were  embarrassed  by  the  necessity  imposed  upon  them  of  affording  assistance  to 
the  emigrants,  in  which  they  were  comparatively  little  aided  by  the  white  population  of 


n(.-»Toes  were  concerned-  also  from  interior  points  numbers  had  fled  to  St.  Louis  by  rail. 
It  appeared  on  investigation,  that  this  movement  had  been  a  matter  of  discussion  among 
the  negroes  of  the  gulf  states  during  several  years,  but  the  simultaneous  character  of  the 
mil-ration  was  not  explicable  on  any  sreneral  theory.  Nor  was  the  reason  for  selecting 
Kansas  as  the  concluding  point  made  clear.  The  climate  of  that  state  was  so  severe  in 
the 
this 
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retarding  it      It  wa-  alleged  that  local  associations  had  been  formed  in  the  southern  sti 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  migration  northward.     There  was,  however,  no  evidence 
of  any  united  action  by  such  associations.     It  was  alleged,  nlsn,  that  the  movement  had 
been  deviled  and  executed  partly  in  the  interest  of  certain  Kansas  land  speculators,  and 


partly  by  railroad  companies.  Mass  meetings  of  colored  people  were  held  in  New  Orleans, 
Yicksburg,  ami  other  i-ouihcrn  cities,  during  the  spring  of  1879,  for  the  purpose  of 
eiicmir.m-ing  tlie  negro  inigrai  inn ;  while  meet  ings  of  planters  and  others  employing  i, 
labor  were  Convened,  at  which  lh.-  dissatisfied  negroes  were  invited  to  state  their  gricv- 
imees,  with  a  view  to  redress,  if  practical)!".  A  colored  convention  as-ombled  at  Na.-li- 
ville,  Tenii.,  on  .May  7.  at  which  delegates  were  present  from  Alabama.  Arkansas, 
<l  irgia,  Indiana..  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  .Missouri.  .Nebraska,  Ohio,  OK 
IViiu-vlvania,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee.  The  whole  subject  oi'  the  condiiion  of 
the  nejTo  race  in  the  si. nth  since  the  act,  of  emancipation  was  coii-idercd  in  a  re])ort 
which  vrta  oll'.-r.-d  and  adopted,  and  a  plan  to  improve  this  condiiion  was  submr.tcd. 
Tli"  following  resolution  was  adopted:  "I'csohcd,  That,  it  is  Cue  sense  of  this  confer- 
ence that  the  colored  people  should  emigrate  to  those  stales  and  territories  where  they 
can  enjoy  all  the  rights  which  are  guaranteed  by  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  enforced  by  the  executive  departments  of  >uch  states  and  territories;  :md  we 
a>k  of  (he  I'niied  Si.-ites  an  appropriation  of  s,.>00,000,  to  aid  in  the  removal  of  our  people 
from  the  South."  15y  Aug.  1,  more  than  7,000  need)' colored  refugees  had  arrived  in 
Kansas  from  the  southern  States,  and  the  flow  continued  steadily  during  the  summer. 
Public  attention  was  diverted  from  it,  however,  and  as  an  occasion  for  popular  e\< -it:  - 
in. -nt  it  gradually  died  out.  During  1880  but  little  was  heard  of  the  exodus,  though  the 
migration  continued — not.  to  Kansas  alone,  but  to  the  older  and  more  thickly  settled 
states,  and  in  bauds  of  fewer  numbers,  thus  avoiding  notice. 

WEGXO  MINSTRELSY,  a  ppecies  of  singing  which  originated  among  the  negro  siaves 
of  tii"  I'niuvl  State-,  and  is  now  popular  at  public  entertainments.  The  sentiment  of 
the  earlier  of  these  negro  nv  lodies  was  of  the  most  simple  kind,  the  words  mostly  broken 
-h.  and  the  harmonies  confined  chiefly  to  two  chords — the  tonic  and  dominant. 
How  the  aits  Were  composed  has  been  a  matter  of  curious  inquiry.  Some  of  them  are 
believed  to  be  broken  down  and  otherwise  altered  old  psalm-tunes,  which  had  been 
caught  tip  by  the  more  musical  of  the  negro  race.  In  some  instances,  the  singing  of  the 
melodies  is  accompanied  with  grotesque  gestures;  the  effect  being  to  give  the  idea  of 
good-nature  and  love  of  fun  in  the  dark-skinned  minstrels.  Negro  melodies  may  \>\;  said 
to  h.we  been  made  known  by  Mr.  D.  Rice,  who,  first  in  New  York,  in  1831,  and  a 
ward  in  London,  created  a  sensation  by  his  singing  of  Jim  Crow.  Other  songs  folio 
fluch  a-i  ,llm,ii!i»ifj  ,!<>•: ,  i/  and  B't.ffalo  Only;  and  from  less  to  more,  there  was  civaied  a 
very  characteristically  national  music,  if  the  Americans  will  allow  us  tocall  it  so.  Becom- 
ing evvusively  popular,  and  addressed  to  fashionable  audiences,  this  negro  min- 
now comprehends  a  large  variety  of  songs,  with  airs  of  a  pleasing  kind,  the  whole  muck 
in  advance  of  the  original  negro  compositions.  For  these  improvements,  the  world  is 
indebted,  among  others,  to  Mr.  E.  P.  Christy,  who  bewail  as  conductor  of  a  band  of  min- 
stivls  at  Buffalo  in  1842,  and  who  established  himself  in  New  York  in  184(5.  At  first 
his  troupe  were  called  the  "Virginia  Minstrel-;,"  but.  afterwards  they  wen;  known  a^  I  he 
"Christy  Minstrels."  Mr.  Christy's  great  success  in  this  sp  >ciesof  entertainment  h. ought 
other  leaders  and  troupes  into  the  field.  In  most  cases,  the  members  of  the  negro  min- 
strel troupes  are  only  negroes  in  name,  with  faces  and  hands  blackened  for  the  pu> 
See  Christy's  Minstrels'  New  Songs,  with  Mutsic,  edited  by  J.  Wade;  and  other  similar 
collections. 

KTE  GXOPONT.     See  EUIHEA. 

NE'GKOS,  ISLA  DE.     See  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

NEGUN'DO,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  acrrrte.ca1  (see  MAPT.K),  differing  from 
the  maples  chiefly  in  the  dia-cious  flowers,  being  destitute  of  petals,  and  in  the  pinnated 
ash-like  leaves.  The  COMMON  NEGUNDO  or  ASH-LEAVED  MAPLE,  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  and  now  not  un frequent  in  Britain  as  an  ornamental  tree. 

NEGUS,  a  compound  of  either  port  or  sherry  wine  and  hot  water  sweetened  with 
sugar  and  flavored  with  lemon-peel  and  spices.  It  is  a  favorite  beverage  iu  England, 
and  derives  its  name  from  a  col.  Negus,  who  claimed  to  be  the  inventor. 

NEHEMI'AH,  son  of  Hachaliah.  probably  of  royal  descent,  is  first  mentioned  in  the 


For  twelve  years  (444-482),  he  was  uniirindv  endued  as  "governor"  in  works  for 
their  safety  from  within  and  without:  reforufying  the  cilv  walls,  notwithstanding  the 
hindrances  and  dangers  that  beset  him  on  al'l  -ides;  inducing  people  from  (he  coun- 
try to  take  up  their  permanent  abode  in  the  city,  thus  promoting  its  prosperity:  and 
finally,  and  above  all,  rekindling  the  flame  of  ancient  piety  and  enthusiasm  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  law  in  the  hearts  of  the  rough  immigrants.  He  then  returned  to  Persia,  trust- 
ing to  the  new  vitality  which  his  reforms  had,  M  he  thought,  infused  into  the  Jewisii 
commonwealth.  But  not  long  afterwards— within  a  period  which  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult now  to  fix— he  had  again  to  obtain  leave  from  the  king,  for  the  purpose  of  abolish- 
ing the  mr,!iy  abuses  that  had  crept  in  during  his  brief  absence  from  Jerusalem.  His 
energies  now  were  chiefly  directed  against  the  foreign  elements  mixed  up  with  the 
people,  both  privately  and  publicly.  He  enforced  the  rigorous  observation  of  feast  and 
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Sabbath,  and  rearranged  tlie  temple  service  in  accordance  with  its  primeval  purity,  pro- 
curing at  the  same  time  the  means  for  its  proper  support  by  inducing  the  people  to  offer 
the  tithes  as  of  old.  His  second  stay  at  Jerusalem  seems  to  have  lasted  between  ten  and 
fifteen  years;  but  the  dates,  as  gathered  from  circumstantial  evidence  only,  are  exceed- 
ingly vague.  lie  seems  to  have  lived  to  au  old  age,  but  the  place  and  year  of  his  death 
are  unknown.  What  was  the  part  he  took  in  the  formation  and  redaction  of  the  biblical 
canon,  cannot  be  investigated  in  this  place.  But  there  can  hardly  lie  a  doubt  that, 
among  the  reformatory  works  undertaken  by  him,  the  collection,  and  perhaps  the  edition 
of  some  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  must  be  included. 

The  book  known  under  his  name  (in  l;j  chapters)  is  believed  only  partly  his  own 
WOI-K.  Recent  investigation  ascribes  to  him  only  the  first  six  chapters,  part  of  the 
seventh,  and  the  last  chapter  and  half;  the  rest  being  a  compilation  by  other  hands.  Its 
style  and  character  are  very  simple,  free  from  anything  supernatural  or  prophetic.  Its 
language  resem! lies  much  that  of  Chronicles  and  Ezra,  and  is  replete  with  Aramaisms  and 
other  foreign,  partly  Persian  words.  Originally  considered  a  mere  continuation  of  the 
Book  of  E/ra,  it  was  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  at  first  called  "The  Second  Book  of 
Ezra."  Gradually,  however,  it  assumed  its  present  independent  position  in  the  canon 
at'ter  Ezra.  It  is  supposed  to  have  beeu  written  or  compiled  towards  the  end  of  Xehe- 
miah's  life. 

XEHEMIAH,  BOOK  OF,  the  latest  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
was  m  some  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  versions  called  the  second  book  of  Ezra  or  Esdras. 
This  may  lie  accounted  for  by  the  intimate  official  relations  between  Ezra  audNehemiah, 
and  by  the  similarity  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  acted  and  wrote.  Without  the 
title,  "The  words  of  Xehemiah" — prefixed  to  the  book  in  modern  Hebrew  Bibles,  and 
retained  in  the  English  version — its  first  words,  "And  it  came  to  pass,"  might  appeal- 
like  a  continuation  of  Ezra.  The  two  books,  however,  contain  internal  marks  of  inde- 
pendent authorship;  and  there  is  no  more  reason  to  doubt  that  Xehemiah  wrote  the  one 
than  that  Ezra  wrote  the  other.  Some,  indeed,  to  prove  the  difference  of  authorship, 
say  that  Xehemiah  exhibits  an  egotism  in  speaking  of  his  own  actions  from  which  Ezra 
is  free.  But  to  this  it  is  replied  that  Ezra,  in  chapters  viii.  and  ix.,  adopts  the  same  style 
in  speaking  of  himself  in  the  first  person  which  Nehemiah  at  greater  length  employs; 
and  that  both  authors  were  led  by  similar  circumstances  to  write  in  a  similar  way. 
While  XeliL-miah  was  doubtless  the  author  of  the  book,  he  evidently  compiled  part  of  "it 
from  historical  sources:  chapter  vii.  6-73,  was,  as  he  says,  copied  from  a  register  which 
is  found  also  in  Ezra  ii.  The  second  part,  chapters  viii.-x.,  is  said  to  be  marked  by  a. 
Levitical  bias,  different  from  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  by  the  use  of  the  third  person 
instead  of  the  first  when  speaking  of  Nehemiah.  Hence,  some  critics  have  ascribed  these 
chapters  to  Ezra  or  some  unknown  writer.  But  critical  scholars  generally  consider  these 
views  without  force.  The  third  part,  chapters  xi.-xiii. ,  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be 
chiefly,  if  not  altogether.  Xehemiah's  work. 

The  book  records:  Xehemiah's  sorrow  over  the  desolations  of  Jerusalem  and  his 
prayer  to  God  for  the  opportunity  to  rebuild  it;  the  permission  granted  him  by  the  king 
to  undertake  the  work;  his  arrival  at  the  city  and  survey  of  the  ruins,  followed  by  the 
rebuilding  of  the  walls;  the  opposition  of  the  Jews' enemies,  and  the  plans  by  which 
their  efforts  were  defeated;  the  complaint  of  the  people  against  the  oppression  of  the 
nobles,  and  the  redress  of  the  evil;  the  crafty  plot  of  their  enemies,  and  its  defeat  by 
Xehemiah's  straightforward  boldness;  the  record  of  the  families  that  returned  first  from 
Babylon,  followed  by  an  account  of  the  offerings  made  by  the  rich  and  poor  towards 
the  work:  the  reading  of  the  law  by  Ezra  the  scribe,  accompanied  with  a  jo}'ful  celebra- 
tion, of  the  feast  of  tabernacles;  the  mourning,  fasting,  and  repentance  of  the  people, 
expressed  by  a  full  confession  of  sin  and  by  a  solemn  covenant  sealed  by  princes, 
prk-sts.  and  Levites.  and  confirmed  with  an  oath  by  the  whole  multitude  of  the  people, 
to  observe  the  law,  sanctify  the  Sabbath,  sustain  the  services  of  the  temple,  and  bring  in 
all  the  tithes;  the  selection  by  lot  of  a  tenth  of  the  people  to  dwell  in  Jerusalem,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  rest  through  the  other  cities  of  the  land;  the  registry  of  the  priests 
and  Levites.  and  the  gathering  of  the  latter  from  all  parts  of  the  land  to  dwell  in  Jerusa- 
lem; the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  accompanied  with  the  offering  of  large 
sacrifices  and  the  utterance  of  great  joy  which  was  heard  afar  off;  the  admission  of 
heathen  strangers  into  the  temple  during  Xehemiah's  absence  in  Persia,  and  their  sum- 
mary expulsion  after  his  return;  his  enforcement  of  the  broken  covenant  to  pay  the 
tithes,  to  sanctify  the  Sabbath  day,  and  to  refrain  from  marriages  with  the  heathen 
around  them. 

XEHLIG',  VICTOR,  b.  Paris,  1830.  His  instmctors  in  painting  were  Abel  de  Pujol, 
and  Cogniet.  After  residing  some  time  in  Havana.  Cuba,  he  removed  to  Xew  Fork, 
where  he  gained  a  reputation  by  his  pictures  representing  the  romance  and  poetry  of 
American  history.  In  1870  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  national  academy  of  design. 
Among  his  best-known  works  are  "Gertrude  of  Wyoming,"  "Hiawatha  and  Minne- 
haha,"  and  "  Pocahontas." 

NEILGHER  RY  (properly  NILGIUI)  HILLS  (Skr.  nila,  blue,  and  giri,  ^mountain),  a 
remarkable  group  of  mountains  in  the  s.  of  Hindustan,  entirely  isolated,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  precipitous  granite  ridge,  15  m.  in  width,  which  connects  it  with  the  high  table- 
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land  of  Maisur  on  the  north.  Lat.  11°.  10'  to  11°  88'  n.,  long.  76°  30'  to  77°  10'.  The 
shape  of  the  group  is  that  of  a  triangle,  of  which  one  side  faces  the  district  of  Malabar 
on  the  west.  Greatest  length,  :i!>out  40  in.  ;  average  breadth,  about  15  miles.  The  base 
of  the  mountains  is  covered  by  a  dense  and  unhealthy  forest,  swarmim:  with  wild 
animals,  among  which  are  ihe  eli-phant.  and  tiger;  but  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  hills 
wood  is  comparatively  scanty.  The  surface  of  the  group  is  undulating,  rising,  in  the 
peak  of  Dodabetta.  near  the  center,  to  the  height  of  H,7(iO  ft.,  the  greatest  height,  as  yet 
ascertained,  in  India  s.  of  the  Himalayas.  The  hills  for  the  most  part  consist  of  granite, 
covered  often  to  the  depth  of  upwards  of  10  ft.  by  a  richly  productive  black  soil.  There 
are  several  morasses  yielding  peat,  which  is  used  for  fuel.  The  higher  lands  form 
a  line  open  grass  country,  covered  with  the  vegetation  of  the  temperate  zone,  and 
inhabited  by  a  most  remarkable  tribe,  the  Tudati  or  Towtmrs  (herdsmen).  This  tribe 
numbers  only  about  2,000  persons.  The  men  are  tall  and  handsome,  with  Roman  noses, 
line  teeth,  and  large  expressive  eyes;  the  women  are  singularly  beautiful.  Their  religion 
is  theism;  they  have  no  idols.  Owing  to  their  great  elevation  the  Neilgherry  hills  have 
a  delightfully  cool  climate,  and  are  much  resorted  to  on  this  account  b}'  invalided  Euro- 
peans. The  principal  station,  and  the  only  place  on  the  hills  that  deserves  the  name  of 
a  town,  is  Utakamand,  situated  in  the  center  of  the  hills,  at  an  elevation  of  7,800  ft. 
above  sea  level.  Its  climate  is  cold  and  damp  during  the  monsoon;  at  other  times  it  is 
intensely  dry,  and  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  58°. 


NEILGHERRY  NETTLE,  Girardinia,  Leschenaultii,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order 
nearly  ;<llied  to  the  true  nettles,  and  possessing  in  a  high  degree  the  stinging  power  which 
is  common  in  them.  It  is  frequent  on  all  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Neilgherry  hills'.  The 
bark  yields  a  valuable  fiber,  which  the  natives  obtain  by  first  boiling  the  whole  plant,  to 
destroy  its  stinging  properties,  and  then  peeling  the  stalks.  The  fiber  is  of  great  delicacy 
and  strength,  and  is  worth  £200  a  ton  in  England.  The  cultivation  of  the  plant  is  there- 
fore thought  likely  to  be  remunerative.  —  Markham's  Travels. 

NEILL,  THOMAS  H.,  b.  Penn.,  1825;  educated  at  West  Point,  and  after  graduating 
in  1847  was  assigned  to  the  infantry.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  he  organized  the 
23d  Penn.  vols.,  and  commanded  the  regiment  in  the  peninsular  campaign  of  1862.  The 
same  year  he  was  brevetted  brig,  gen.,  and  at  Fredericksburg,  Ma  rye  heights,  and  Gettys- 
burg commanded  a  brigade  of  the  6th  corps.  In  1864  he  was  made  maj.  with  brevet  rank 
of  maj.gen.  for  gallant  conduct  at  the  siege  of  Petersburg  and  battle  of  Winchester. 
Since  the  end  of  the  war  he  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieut.col.,  has  been  engaged 
in  the  Indian  warfare,  and  in  1875  was  made  commandant  of  West  Point. 

NEI'EA.    See  MOLUCCAS. 

NEIS  SE,  a  t.  of  Prussian  Silesia,  and  a  fortress  of  the  second  rank,  is  situated  in  a 
broad  valley  on  the  Neisse,  an  affluent  of  the  Oder,  30  m.  s.w.  of  Oppeln.  It  consists  of 
the  town  proper  on  the  right  bank,  of  the  Friedrich's  town,  and  of  the  Preussen  fort  on 
the  left  bank.  It  contains  two  great  squares,  has  eight  Catholic  and  two  Evangelical 
churches,  a  hospital,  theater,  etc.  It  carries  on  manufactures  of  arms,  chemical  products, 
and  tobacco,  and  establishments  for  spinning  and  weaving  are  in  operation.  The  entire 
pop.  in  1871  was  19,376.  Neisse,  formerly  the  chief  town  of  a  principality  of  the  same 
name,  and  the  residence  of  a  prince-bishop,  has  frequently  been  the  scene  of  conflict. 

NEJIN',  an  ancient  t.  of  Little  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Tchernigof,  on  the  Oster, 
an  affluent  of  the  Dnieper,  about  80  in.  n.e.  of  Kiev.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lithuanians  in  1320.  and  of  the  Poles  in  1386,  but  was  annexed  to  Russia  in  1654.  Nejin 
is  an  industrious  town  of  (1867)  20,516  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  descendants  of 
Greek  immigrants  who  settled  here  in  the  reign  of  Catharine  II.  The  principal  branch 
of  industry  is  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  "Great  quantities  of  leaf  tobacco  are  sent 
hence  to  St.  Petersburg,  Riga,  and  Mittau.  The  chief  institutions  are  2  monasteries,  25 
churches,  and  a  lyceum. 

NfeLATON',  AuorsTE,  1807-73;  b.  Paris;  studied  with  Dupuytren,  graduated  in 
medicine  in  1836.  practiced  surgery  in  several  hospitals,  and  was  adjunct  professor  of 
the  faculty  of  Paris  from  1839  to  1851,  and  professor  of  clinical  surgery  till  1867;  became 
a  senator  in  1868;  was  member  of  the  academy,  and  surgeon  to  Napoleon  III.;  made 
several  improvements  in  surgery,  one  of  which  was  for  the  extraction  of  stone  of  the 
bladder.  A  probe,  having  an  unpolished  porcelain  knob  at  its  end,  much  used  in  mili- 
tary surgery  for  reaching  for  lead  bullets,  is  called  Nelaton's  probe.  In  conjunction  with 
Velpeau  he  published  Rajypoi't  stir  la  Progres  de  la  CMrnryie  in  1867;  but  his  principal 
work  is  Element  de  Pathologic  ^hirurgicaU,  in  5  vols.  2d  ed.,  1867-70. 

NK'LTGH,  a  co.  in  central  Nebraska,  drained  by  the  Loup  fork  of  the  PI  atte  river: 
570  s<{.  miles.  Its  surface  is  adapted  to  stock-raising,  but  is  very  little  cultivated. 

NELLORE',  a  t.  of  British  India,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Madras,  situated  on  an  elevation  on  the  right  bank  of  the  northern  Pennar.  20 
m.  from  its  mouth,  and  95  m.  n.n.v.-.  from  Madras.  It  is  irregularly  built  and  the  popu- 
lation in  some  places  much  crowded;  but  there  are  some  good  streets.  The  abundant 
supply  of  water  contributes  to  the  health  of  the  town.  Nellore  was  formerly  an  impor- 
tant fortress.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that,  in  the  end  of  last  century,  a  pot  filled 
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with  Roman  gold  coins  and  medals  —  chiefly  of  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  Faustina  —  was  found 
under  the  ruins  of  a  small  Hindu  temple  at  Nellore.     Pop.  '71,  2 


NELSON,  a  co.  in  central  Kentucky,  traversed  by  the  Great  Southern  and  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  railroads;  drained  by  Salt  river.  Pop.  14,804  —  3,918  colored. 
The  surface  is  slightly  hilly  and  largely  covered  with  forests,  the  soil  fertile,  good  lime- 
stone being  found  in  several  parts.  The  principal  products  are  lumber,  grain,  wool,  and 
live  stock.  It  has  numerous  saw-mills,  3  flour-mills,  and  8  distilleries.  Co.  seat,  Bards- 
to\vn. 

NELSON,  a  co.  in  central  Virginia,  extending  from  the  Blue  ridge  on  the  n.w.  to  the 
James  river  on  the  s.e.,  and  drained  by  the  Tye  and  Rock  rivers  and  Rockfish  creek; 
crossed  by  the  Washington  City,  Virginia.  Midland  and  Great  Southern,  and  the  Atlantic, 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  railroads:  and  intersected  by  a  canal  leading  to  Richmond:  340 
sq.m.  ;  pop.  '80.  16,535  —  7,512  colored.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  surface  undulating. 
in  some  parts  being  covered  with  extensive  forests.  Wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  and 
tobacco  are  the  leading  products.  Co.  seat,  Lovingston. 

NELSON,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  in  New  Zealand,  is  situated  at 

the  n.  end  of  South  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maitai,  a  small  river,  and  at  the  head  of 

a  large  bay  called  Blind  bay.     The  situation  is  very  beautiful,  on  a  flat,  hemmed  in  by 

rugged  hills  and  amidst  almost  tropical  luxuriance.     The  harbor,  however,  only  admits 

•Is  of  500  tons  at  high  water,  and  this  circumstance  has  much  retarded  the  progress 

•  both  of  the  town  and  the  settlement.     The  center  of  the  town  is  a  hill  rising  40  ft.  above 

the  surrounding  streets,  and  laid  out  as  a  square  with  an  Episcopal  church  in  its  center. 

Nelson  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.     The  city  was  founded  in  1841.     Pop.  '71,  5,534;  with 

suburbs  (1877)  about  10,000.     Three  newspapers  are  published  here.     The  manufactures 

of  the  town  comprise  cloth  and  leather. 

NELSON,  DAVID,  1793-1844;  b.  Tenn.  ;  graduated  at  Washington  college,  Va.  ; 
studied  medicine  in  Danville,  Ky.,  and  in  the  Philadelphia  medical  school;  returned  to 
Kentucky  at  the  age  of  19,  intending  to  practice  his  profession,  but  the  war  of  1812 
having  commenced,  he  joined  a  Kentucky  regiment  as  a  surgeon,  and  went  to  Canada. 
Returning  he  came  near  losing  his  life  from  hunger  and  fatigue,  but  was  found  and 
sav<  d  by  his  relative,  col.  Allen.  He  resumed  his  medical  practice  at  Jonesborough,  his 
native  town.  Religiously  educated,  he  had  early  made  a  profession  of  religion,  but 
while  in  the  army  he  became  an  infidel.  He  soon,  however,  became  convinced-of  the 
truth  of  the  Bible,  and  determined  to  enter  the  ministry.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in. 
April,  1*25.  He  preached  three  years  in  Tennessee,  and  published  also  at  Rogersvillo 
the  (J'i'i.  ••'/it'xiic  Magazine.  In  1828  he  succeeded  his  brother  Samuel  as  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Danville,  Ky.  In  1830  he  removed  to  Missouri  and  established 
Marion  college,  near  Palmyra,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president.  Earnestly  advocat- 
ing the  cause  of  emancipation  he  found  it  expedient  to  leave  Missouri,  and  in  1836  lie 
removed  to  Illinois,  where  he  established  at  Oakland,  near  Quinc.y,  a  school  for  the  edu- 
cation of  young  men  for  the  ministry.  lie  exhausted  his  pecuniary  means  and  the 
institution  failed.  In  1836  he  published  a  work  of  great  interest  —  Cause  and  Cure  of 
Infidelity  —  which  had  an  extensive  circulation  and  passed  through  several  editions  in 
America  and  England.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled  Wealth  and  Honor,  but  the  manuscript 
was  lost  in  passing  from  his  hands.  He  wrote  articles  on  missions,  baptism,  etc.,  for  the 
York  1  1  ,-i'i-f.er  and  other  public  journals. 

NELSON,  HORATIO,  the  greatest  of  Britain's  admirals,  was  b.  on  Sept.  29,  1758.  at 
Burnham  Thorpe,  Norfolk,  of  which  place  his  father,  Edmund  Nelson,  was  rector.  His 
mother's  maiden  name  was  Suckling,  and  through  her  he  could  claim  a  collateral  kin- 
ship with  the  celebrated  sir  Robert  Walpole.  As~a  child  he  was  feeble  and  sickly;  and 
throughout  life  his  small,  frail,  and  attenuated  frame  seemed  to  consort  but  poorly  with 
the  daring  and  impetuous  spirit  which  "stirred  and  lifted  him  to  high  attempts."  At 
the  age  of  13  he  entered  the  royal  navy,  commencing  his  career  in  the  Riixonnablc.  64 
guns,  commanded  by  his  uncle,  capt.  Suckling.  Then,  even  more  than  now,  promotion 
in  the  first  stages  of  the  profession  was  determined  by  admiralty  interest;  and  fortunately 
for  him  and  for  England,  his  uncle,  shortly  afterward  becoming  comptroller  of  the  navy, 
was  able  to  facilitate  his  rise.  His  promotion  was  nearly  as  rapid  as  it  could  be,  and 
before  he  was  quite  21  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  post-captain,  which  fairly  opened  the 
way  for  him  to  the  higher  honors  of  the  service.  Up  .to  this  time  no  opportunity  had 
b  'n  afforded  him  of  achieving  any  marked  distinction,  but  to  all  who  were  brought  into 
contact  with  him  he  had  already  approved  himself  a  bold  and  capable  officer.  Hence- 
forward, for  some  years,  he  was  nearly  constantly  employed  in  a  variety  of  harassing 
services;  and  in  all/his  conduct  was  such  that  in  no  long  time  he  had  made  for  himself 
a  brilliant  reputation.  His  growing  fame  was  as  yet,  however,  chiefly  confined  to  pro- 
fessional circles,  no  very  signal  exploit  having  brought  his  name  prominently  before  the 
public.  But  with  the  advent  of  the  war  with  revolutionary  France  the  time  had  come 
when  he  was  to  "flame  amazement"  on  the  world  by  a  series  of  noble  deeds,  in  the  lus- 
ter of  which  all  other  naval  glory  looks  pale.  In  his  obscurer  years,  he  seems  to  have 
been  cheered  under  what  pained  him  as  unmerited  neglect  by  that  prescience  of  a  grand 
destiny,  which  has  so  often  preluded  to  a  career  of  exceptional  splendor.  Thus,  on  one 
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occasion,  he  writes:  "They  have  not  done  me  justice.  But  never  mind.  One  day  I'll 
have  a  g:i/x  tie  of  my  own."  And  subsequently  the  same  confidence  is  expressed  with 
something  like  the  depth  of  a  religious  conviction:  "  One  day  or  other  I  will  have  a  long 
^a/.t'tie  to  myself.  I  J'«  I  that  such  an  opportunity  will  be  given  me.  I  cannot,  if  I  am 
in  the  field  of  glory,  be  kept  out  of  sight;  wherever  there  is  anything  to  be  done,  there 
I'rufiili  nee  ix  xn re  1o  direct  mi/  xfi'/ix."  In  1798  appointed  to  the  Aijumemnon,  64  guns,  hu 
look  a  distinguished  part,  among  other  services,  in  the  sieges  of  Bastia  and  Calvi,  in 
(  <  •!  -ica,  losing  an  eye  at  the  last  of  these;  and  in  the  celebrated  action  of  sir  John  Jervi* 
oil'  cape  St.  Vincent  with  the  Spanish  fleet,  to  a  maneuver  of  extreme  and  masterly  dar- 
ing, executed  by  Nelson  in  defiance  of  orders,  that  officer  was  mainly  indebted  for  the 
splendid  success  obtained,  and  the  peerage  with  which  it  was  rewarded.  Though  in  the 
interval  an  expedition  which  he  commanded  against  Tcneriffe  had  failed  disastrously, 
with  loss  to  himself  of  his  right  arm  in  the  assault,  it  was  on  all  hands  admitted  that 
everything  was  done  on  the  occasion  which  skill  and  valor  in  their  highest  combination 
could  effect,  and  Nelson  on  his  return  to  England  in  1797,  was  received  with  general 
acclamation.  He  was  invested  with  the  order  of  the  bath,  and  a  pension  of  £1000  a  year 
was  voted  to  him.  Being  next  year  intrusted  with  a  fleet,  he  signalized  this  his  first  inde- 
pendent command  of  any  magnitude  by  the  stupendous  victory  of  the  Nile,  memorable 
in  naval  annals  as  the  completes!  annihilation  of  an  enemy  on  record.  See  ABOUKIK. 
Finding  the  French  fleet — to  which  his  own  was  considerably  inferior  in  force — skillfully 
moored  so  as  to  defy  ordinary  attack,  he  adopted  the  novel  expedient  of  doubling  on  the 
enemy's  ships,  and  was  rewarded  with  success  the  most  consummate.  Of  the  French 
line  of  battle,  two  ships  only  escaped  to  be  afterward  captured ;  and  it  was  considered 
that  solely  to  a  wound  in  the  head,  which  in  the  heat  of  the  action  prostrated  Nelson,  did 
even  these  owe  their  temporary  safety.  Honors  were  now  from  all  quarters  showered 
upon  him;  and  in  particular  the  gratitude  and  enthusiasm  of  his  countrymen  were  sig- 
nified by  the  title  bestowed  on  him  of  baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  and  a  grant  of  £2000  a 
year  for  his  own  life,  and  the  lives  of  his  two  immediate  successors.  For  his  services 
immediately  subsequent,  in  effecting  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Naples,  the 
Neapolitan  king  rewarded  him  with  the  dukedom  of  Bronte  and  a  domain  of  £3000  a 
year.  These  last  honors,  however,  were  in  one  sense  dearly  purchased.  The  single  sus- 
picion of  a  blot  on  his  public  fame  is  in  regard  of  his  relations  with  the  corrupt  court  of 
Naples,  and  of  certain  questionable  acts  into  which  by  these  he  was  led.  The  only  flaw 
in  his  private  character  was  his  infatuated  attachment  to  lady  Hamilton,  the  wife  of  the 
English  ambassador,  a  woman  of  questionable  antecedents,  but  perilous  fascination,  with 
whom  he  was  here  thrown  in  contact.  The  influence  which  she  now  obtained  over  him, 
she  continued  to  the  end  to  exercise.  Early  in  life  he  had  married,  and  married  happily. 
If  to  the  charms  of  an  impure  adventuress  he  sacrificed,  on  his  return  to  England,  the 
wife  to  whom  before  he  had  been  tenderly  devoted,  it  is  not  necessary  to  indulge  in  com- 
ment. Let  us  compassionate  the  one  cruel  frailty  of  a  man  in  all  else  and  in  "his  r/-oper 
nature,  as  gentle  and  generous  as  he  was  brave. 

His  next  magnificent  exploit  was  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  in  1801,  in  which  after  a 
struggle  of  terrible  severity,  he  shattered  the  naval  power  of  Denmark,  and  along  with  it 
the  dreaded  coalition  against  England  of  the  three  northern  kingdoms.  Never  were  the 
characteristic  and  heroic  qualities  of  the  man  more  brilliantly  displayed  than  on  this 
most  trying  occasion.  In  the  moral  courage  to  accept  responsibility  at  all  hazards,  no 
man  ever  surpassed  him.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle,  his  chief,  sir  Hyde  Parker,  in  deadly 
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mine  to  the  mast."  And  with  the  certainty  of  professional  disgrace  and  ruin  staring 
him  in  the  face  in  case  of  failure,  he  worked  out  his  grand  triumph. 

Had  Nelson's  services  here  ceased,  his  fame  would  still  have  been  assured  as  the 
greatest  of  England's  nav."l  heroes.  But  a  crowning  glory  awaited  him.  In  the  earlier 
p;irt  of  1805,  glowing  with  fierce  ardor  and  impatience,  he  had  chased  half  round  the 
world  a  French  fleet  of  nearly  double  the  force  of  his  own,  scared  by  the  very  terror  o' 
his  name;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  memorable  Oct.  21  of  that  year,  the  desire  o) 
his  eyes  was  satisfied,  when  in  the  bay  of  Trafalgar  he  saw  before  him  the  combined 
navies  of  France  and  Spain  moving  to  meet  him' in  frank  fight.  Of  the  glorious  con 
summation  which  followed  we  need  not  speak  in  detail.  Ere  night,  the  power  of 
France  upon  the  seas  was  annihilated,  and  her  threatened  invasion  of  England  had 
become  an  abortive  dream.  But  Nelson  was  no  more.  He  died  as  such  men  wish  to 
die,  amid  the  thunders  of  his  mightiest  victory. 

The  character  of  Nelson  was,  for  a  man  of  his  greatness,  unusually  simple  and  trans- 
parent. A  more  absolute  singleness  of  aim  and  aspiration  than  his"it  is  difficult  even 
to  conceive  of.  Literally  on  fire  with  that  ardor  and  passion  of  enthusiasm  without 
some  tincture  of  which  scarce  any  man  perhaps  has  ever  yet  achieved  distinction,  h« 
was  driven  by  it  imperiously  in  one  direction.  The  greatest  of  sailors— he  was  a  sailor 
and  little  else.  Of  his  genius  for  command  it  would  be  idle  at  large  to  speak.  In  cool- 
nesa,  foresight,  promptitude,  instant  intuitive  decision,  and  a  flaring  which,  even  when 
t  seemed  at  times  to  touch  temerity,  was  yet  regulated  throughout  by  the  nicest  calcu- 
v'jons  of  reason,  he  has  perhaps  never  been  quite  equaled  on  the  element.  His  nature 
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was  most  noble  and  humane.  His  heart  was  as  soft  as  a  -woman's,  and  overflowed  with 
all  liberal  generosities.  He  had  but  to  be  known  to  be  beloved;  and  of  the  tender 
chivalry  of  his  relations  with  his  gallant  brethren  in  arms  it  is  touching  to  read. 

NELSON,  SAMUEL.  LL.D.,  1792-1873;  b.  N.  Y. ;  educated  at  Middlebury  college,  and 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1817.  He  was  a  presidential  elector  for  New  York  in  1820,  and  a 
circuit  judge  1823-31.  In  1844  he  was  appointed  an  associate  justice  of  the  state  supreme 
court,  which  office  he  retained  till  1872.  He  was  a  member  of  the  N.  Y.  constitutional 
convention  in  1846,  and  of  the  joint  high  commission  for  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama 
claims  iu  1871. 

NELSON,  THOMAS,  1738-89;  b.  Va.;  son  of  William  Nelson,  president  of  the  Vir- 
ginia colonial  council.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  England. 
Returning  to  this  country  in  1761,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Yorktowu  on  the  fainilv 
estates.  In  the  disputes  with  Great  Britain  he  warmly  advocated  the  colonial  cause. 
both  privately  and  in  the  house  of  burgesses.  He  served  in  the  first  provincial  conven- 
tion of  1774,  and  in  the  second  of  1775.  In  the  latter  year  he  became  col.  of  the  2d 
Va.  regiment,  but  resigned  in  1776  upon  his  election  to  the  constitutional  convention. 
In  this  body  he  introduced  a  resolution  instructing  the  Va.  congressional  delegation  to 
bring  before  congress  proposals  for  a  declaration  of  independence.  He  was  elected  !<> 
congress  in  time  to  sign  the  declaration,  but  i .»  igned  in  May,  1777,  on  account  of  ill- 
health.  In  August  of  the  same  year,  when  a  British  squadron  under  admiral  Howe 
was  off  the  Virginia  coast,  he  became  conimauder-in-chief  of  the  state  troops,  and  soon 
after,  at  the  call  of  congress,  led  a  cavalry  battalion  to  Philadelphia.  After  the  alarm 
occasioned  by  the  approach  of  Howe  had  subsided,  he  returned  to  the  legislature,  where 
he  resisted  the  proposed  confiscation  of  British  property,  maintaining  that  it  was  unjust 
to  make  private  persons  suffer  for  public  wrongs.  Early  in  1779  he  was  again  a  member 
of  congress,  and  was  again  forced  by  ill-health  to  resign.  In  May  the  same  year,  he 
organized  the  state  militia,  for  protection  against  a  British  foraging  and  plundering  expe- 
dition then  invading  Virginia.  In  1780,  when  congress  had  asked  for  contributions  to 
pay  for  the  expenses  of  the  French  contingent,  Virginia  attempted  to  raise  a  loan  of 
$2.000,000.  In  the  depreciated  condition  of  the  public  credit,  there  was  little  hope  of 
negotiating  that  sum,  but  a  large  amount  was  advanced  by  Nelson,  who  made  himself 
personally  responsible.  He  also  paid  two  Virginia  regiments,  which  had  refused  to  go 
south  till  they  had  received  the  arrearages  of  their  pay.  In  1781  he  succeeded  Jefferson 
as  governor.  The  British  were  ravaging  the  state,  and  Nelson  opposed  them  with  what 
militia  he  could  muster.  He  was  forced  to  exercise  extra  legal  powers,  but  his  acts 
were  afterward  sanctioned  by  the  legislature.  In  command  of  the  state  militia  at  the 
siege  of  Yorktown,  he  ordered  the  bombardment  of  his  own  house,  the  most  valuable  in 
tin'  town.  He  was  already  financially  embarrassed  by  his  loans  to  the  government,  and 
in  his  last  days  his  property  was  sold  to  pay  his  debts.  He  resigned  in  Nov.,  1781. 

NELSON,  WILLIAM,  1825-62;  b.  Ky. ;  brother  of  Thomas  Henry,  minister  to  Chili 
1861-66;  joined  the  navy  in  1840.  and  in  1847  commanded  a  battery  in  the  fleet  which 
bombarded  Vera  Cruz,  keeping  up  a  continuous  cannonade  and  seconding  the 
movements  of  the  army  under  Scott,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  the  city  and  fort.  He 
served  in  the  Mediterranean  and  south  Pacific,  and  in  1854  was  promoted  to  master, 
in  1855  to  lieut.  In  1858,  when  the  slave  ship  Echo  was  required  to  discharge  her 
cargo  of  negroes  into  the  keeping  of  the  Niagara,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  them  to 
African  soil,  he  was  ordered  to  the  latter  vessel.  In  1861  he  was  on  ordnance  duty  at 
Washington,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  gun- 
bo  its  on  the  Ohio,  with  the  rank  of  lieut. commander.  Soon  after,  he  left  the  navy, 
and  entering  the  military  service,  was  ordered  to  Kentucky.  He  there  established 
recruitiiiir  stations,  and  organized  camp  "Dick  Robinson,"  near  Danville,  and  a  similar 
rendezvous  at  Washington,  in  Mason  county  He  was  promoted  to  brig. gen.  Sept. 
1861.  At  the  battle  of'Shiloh,  April,  1862,  he  commanded  the  2d  division  under  gen. 
Buell,  whose  forces  united  with  gen.  Grant's  were  attacked  by  the  confederate  gen. 
Beauregard.  He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Richmond,  Ky.  In  1862,  when  Louis- 
ville was  threatened  with  an  attack  of  the  confederates  under  gen.  Bragg,  he  com- 
manded the  union  forces,  ordered  earthworks  to  be  constructed,  pressing  private  citizens 
into  the  service,  and  defending  the  position  until  the  arrival  of  gen.  Buell  with  the 
army.  In  1862  he  was  commissioned  ma j. gen.  of  volunteers,  and  in  September  was 
fatally  shot  at  the  Gait  house,  Louisville,  by  the  union  gen.  Jefferson  C.  Davis  of 
Indiana,  in  a  personal  quarrel. 

NELSON,  WOLFRED,  1792-1863;  b.  Montreal;  son  of  an  English  officer;  in  1811  he 
began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  St.  Denis.  In  the  war  with  the  United  States,  1812,  he 
served  as  surgeon.  He  was  chosen  representative  of  Sorel  in  the  Canadian  parliament  of 
1837.  In  the  revolution  of  1837  he  was  prominent,  and  was  in  command  at  the  victory 
obtained  by  the  insurgents  at  St.  Denis,  on  the  Richelieu  river,  but  was  captured  and 
sent  to  Bermuda  as  an  exile.  In  the  next  year  he  settled  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  and  in 
1842  returned  to  Montreal,  a  general  amnesty  having  been  declared.  He  was  again 
elected  to  parliament  from  his  former  district  in  1844  and  1845,  and  in  1851  was  made 
inspector  of  prisons,  a  position  which  he  held  for  several  years.  He  served  as  mayor  of 
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Montreal  two  terms  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  Lower  Canada  college  of  physicians  and 
ous. 

NELSON  RIVER,  British  North  America,  rising  in  the  n.  extremity  of  lake  Win- 
nipeg in  the  North- West  territory,  a  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan,  after  passing  through 
a  number  of  lakes  runs  n.e.  into  Hudson's  bay,  where  it  is  sometimes  called  Katcha- 
wan.  It  is  deep,  wide,  and  swift,  and  in  its  course  makes  many  abrupt  turns,  and  has 
many  rapids  and  falls  that  render  it  almost  (innavigable.  That  part  of  the  area  e.  of 
the  lake  of  the  \Voods  and  lake  Winnipeg,  is  a  rough  country  with  a  soil  of  Laurentian 
formation  except  for  100  m.  of  the  river's  course  through  the  Silurian  plain  of  Hudson's 
bay.  In  the  former  region  one-quarter  is  arable  land,  about  one-half  is  too  cold  for 
cultivation,  and  about  70,000  sq.m.  of  timber  constitute  the  remainder.  The  area  of  its 
basin  is  433,000  sq. miles.  West  of  lake  Winnipeg  it  traverses  a  fertile  country  adapted 
to  wheat  culture.  Its  length  to  the  head  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Saskatchewan  is  1733 
m.,  and  at  its  mouth  is  York,  a  town  and  fort,  one  of  the  principal  trading-posts  of  the 
Hudson's  bay  fur  company. 

NELTJMBO,  l\'t'I>imh'tim,  a  genus  of  aquatic  plants  similar  to  water-lilies,  and  often 
included  under  that  name,  as  well  as  by  some  botanists  in  the  natural  »,rder  //////</>/<•••• 
(q.v.);  although  by  others  constituted  into  a  distinct  order,  lu'Li'iiuii/ij-ai',  differing  in  the 
want  of  albumen*  in  the  seed,  and  in  the  distinct  carpels,  which  are  one-seeded,  and 
buried  in  the  cavities  of  a  large  fleshy  receptacle;  which  eventually  becomes  a  broad  hard 
bed.  full  of  holes,  with  the  large  seeds  half  buried  in  them.  The  flowers  and  leaves 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  water-lilies.  The  species  are  few,  and  are  found  in  the 
warm  parts  of  Asia,  in  the  n.  of  Africa,  and  in  North  America.  They  are  all  distin- 
guished by  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  N.  speciosum  is  the  EGYPTIAN  BEAN  of  Pythag- 
oras, the  lotu*  (q.v.)  of  the  Hindus,  held  sacred  by  them  and  by  the  people  of  Thibet. 
It  is  also  much  esteemed  and  cultivated  in  China,  and  elsewhere  in  the  e. ,  for  its  seeds, 
roots,  leaf-stalks,  and  flower-stalks,  all  of  which  are  eaten.  It  has  been  used  as  food  by 
the  Egyptians  from  remote  antiquity.  The  seeds  are  in  size  and  shape  like  acorns,  with 
a  taste  more  delicate  that  that  of  almonds.  Tiie  root  contains  much  starch,  and  C'/<///-.v^ 
arrowroot  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  it.  Slices  of  it  are  often  served  up  at  table  in 
China.  Great  quantities  are  pickled  with  salt  and  vinegar,  and  eaten  with  rice.  The 
powdered  root  makes  excellent  soup  with  water  or  milk.  The  flowers  are  generally  n  we- 
colored,  seldom  white.  The  ancient  Egyptian  mode  of  sowing  this  plant,  by  inclosing 
eacl^see.l  in  a  ball  of  clay  and  throwing  it  into  the  water,  is  practiced  at  the  present 
day  in  India. — N.  luteum  is  a  North  American  species,  extending  almost  as  far  north  as 
Philadelphia;  with  yellow  flowers.  The  seeds  are  sought  after  by  children  and  by 
Indians,  and  the  farinaceous  roots  are  agreeable  when  boiled. 

NE'MAHA,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Kansas,  having  the  state  line  of  Nebraska  for  its  n.  boun- 
dary, drained  by  the  Nemaha  and  Delaware  rivers  and  by  Vermilion  creek;  720  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '80,  12,463—10,727  of  American  birth,  75  colored.  It  is  intersected  in  the  s.  by  the 
central  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  and  centrally  by  the  St.  Joseph  and  Denver 
City  railroad.  Its  surface  is  somewhat  hilly  and  its  soil  is  very  fertile,  producing  lar-e 
crops  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  and  dairy  products.  It  is  a  fine  country  for  stock- 
raising,  and  its  rivers  furnish  excellent  water-power.  Its  mineral  products  are  lime- 
stone, much  used  for  building-purposes,  sandstone,  coal,  and  gypsum.  It  has  for  that 
section  a  good  supply  of  timber,  appealing  along  the  streams,  and  on  the  bluffs,  in  groves 
of  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  and  cotton- wood.  Co.  seat,  Seneca  Court  House. 

NEMAHA,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Nebraska,  having  the   Missouri   river   for  its  e.  boundary 


other  small  streams.     A  large  proportion  is  prairie  land  with  groves  of  ash,  elm,  cotton- 
wood,  and  hickory,  Which  grow  along  the  river  bottoms  where  the  soil  is  fertile,  having 


a  limestone  foundation,  and  producing  the  staple  products  of  the  western  states.  It  is 
eminently  fitted  for  stock-raising.  Limestone,  found  in  abundance,  is  used  for  build- 
ing-purposes, and  coal  is  mined.  Co.  seat,  Brownvillc. 

NEMATEL'MIA  (derived  from  the  Gr.  words  nema  a  thread,  and  liclmins,  an  intes- 
tinal worm),  is  the  term  given  by  recent  zoologists  to  a  large  and  important  class  of  the 
subdivision  venues  of  the  articulatn.     The  worms  belonging  to  this  class  are  of  a  more  or 
less  elongated  cylindrical  form.     Their  skin  is  thick  and  strong,  and  is  usually  wrinkled 
n  such  a  manner  as  to  Lrive  the  body  an  annulated  appearance,  which,  however,  disap- 
'  the  animal  is  placed  in  water.     The  nervous  system  in  the  higher  forms  (as  the 
(McartOa)  consists  of  two  lateral  ganglia  at  the  anterior  extremity,  which  are  united  by  a 
ender  nervous  ring,  and  from  which  two  lateral  nervous  trunks  proceed  to  the  posterior 
the  body;  while  in  the  lower  forms  no  distinct  nervous  system  can  be  recognized. 
No  special  organs  of  the  senses  are  met  with;  but  a  general  sense  of  touch  is  probably 
present.     The  digestive  organs  are  extremely  simple.     In  one  order  (the  acadthoccphato] 
trace  of  an  intestinal  canal  can  be  detected :  in  another  order  (the  .  there  is  a 

mouth,  but  no  anus;  while  the  higher  forms  are  provided  with  mouth,  intestinal  canal, 
tmd  anus  In  the  higher  forms,  a  kind  of  va-cular  system  is  developed  in  the  skin,  iu 
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the  shape  of  canals,  in  which  the  nutrient  fluid  is  propelled  by  the  movements  of  the 
body.  No  distinct  respiratory  organs  can  be  detected;  but  iu  some  genera  there  are 
glands  whose  object  is  not  clearly  known.  These  worms  are  uninsexual;  but  the  males 
are  comparatively  rarely  found,  and  are  always  smaller  than  the  females.  With  the 
exception  of  two  families — the  urolabea  and  auguilluuche,  or  paste  and  vinegar  eels — all 
the  animals  of  this  class  are  parasitic;  indeed,  Cams,  in  his  ILindbuch  der  Zooloyie  (1863), 
vol.  ii.  p.  458,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  probably  all  the  nematelmia  live  as  parasites, 
either  during  their  whole  lives  or  during  certain  stages  of  their  existence." 

The  ueuiatelinia  are  sometimes  termed  round-icvnns,  just  as  the  platyelmia  (tape- 
worms, flukes,  etc.)  are  called  Jlat-iconm.  Most  commonly,  however,  the  term  round 
worm  is  restricted  to  the  ascaris  luntbricoides,  the  most  common  of  the  human  entozoa. 

This  class  is  divisible  into  three  very  distinct  orders — viz.,  the  acaulhoccphala,  which 
are  destitute  of  an  intestinal  canal;  the  gordiucea,  which  possess  an  intestinal  canal,  but 
no  anus;  and  the  nematokiea,  which  possess  a  perfect  intestinal  canal,  provided  with  two 
oritices. 

NEMATOI  DEA  constitute  the  highest  order  of  the  nematelmia,  and  indeed  of  intes- 
tinal worms  generally,  inasmuch  as  they  present  a  distinct  nervous  system,  a  complete 
intestine  provided  with  mouth  and  anus,  and  distinct  sexual  organs.  The  history  of 
their  development  is  not  fully  known ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  animals 
undergo  any  remarkable  metamorphoses,  although  some  perforate  the  intestinal  walls,  and 
become  encysted  in  pareiichymatous  organs.  The  great  majority  of  the  nematoidea  are 
parasitic.  The  nematoidea  are  divided  by  Cams  into  twelve  families,  all  the  members  of 
which  are  known  only  in  a  parasitic  state  of  existence,  excepting  certain  genera  of  the 
first  and  second  family. 

Although  the  intestinal  canal  is  the  most  common  residence  of  these  worms,  some,  as 
trichina  spiniUs,  are  found  chiefly  in  the  muscles;  others,  as  Jilaria  medineims,  in  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  others  in  the  kidneys,  lungs,  etc.  See  ENTOZOA.  For 
further  information  regarding  these  worms,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Eberth's  Untersucfi- 
•ungen  aber  Nem«toden(&lf),  1863). 

NE'MEA,  anciently  the  name  of  a  deep  and  well-watered  valley  of  Argolis,  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  between  Cleonre  and  Phlius.  It  lies  n.  and  s.,  and  is  from  2  to  3  m.  long, 
and  more  than  half  a  mile  broad.  It  possessed  a  sacred  grove,  with  a  magnificent  tem- 
ple of  Zeus,  and  was  celebrated  for  the  games  called  the  Nemean  games,  which  took  place 
four  times  in  two  olympiads  in  an  adjacent  woody  valley.  This  was  one  of  the  great 
national  festivals  of  the  Greeks,  and,  according  to  one  legend,  was  founded  by  the  seven 
princes  who  were  combined  against  Thebes:  according  to  another,  by  Hercules  after  his 
victory  over  the  Nemean  lion.  The  games  consisted  partly  of  exercises  of  bodily  skill 
and  strength — such  as  chariot-racing,  quoit-throwing,  wrestling,  running  in  armor,  horse- 
racing,  boxing,  throwing  the  spear,  and  archery,  and  partly  of  musical  and  poetical  com- 
petitions. The  prize  was  originally  a  crown  of  olive  twigs,  afterwards  of  parsley.  We 
have  eleven  odes  by  Pindar  in  honor  of  victors  in  the  Nemean  games. 

NEMER'TES,  a  genus  of  marine  annelida,  the  type  of  a  family,  nemertidce,  remarkable 
for  the  prodigious  length  which  some  of  the  species  attain,  which,  in  their  most  extended 
state,  is  30  or  40  feet.  But  the  animal  which  stretches  itself  out  to  this  length,  is  capable 
of  suddenly  contracting  itself  to  3  or  4  feet.  The  structure  is  similar  to  that  of  leeches, 
but  there  is  no  sucker.  These  annelids  feed  upon  molluscs  by  sucking  them  out  of  their 
shells.  They  generally  lurk  in  the  mud  or  sand  of  the  sea-coast,  and  are  sometimes 
drawn  up  with  the  nets  or  lines  of  fishermen.  They  twine  themselves  into  knots  and 
coils,  apparently  inextricable,  but  without  any  real  entanglement.  The  life  history  of 
the  nemertida  is  curious.  The  embryo  has  at  first  a  ciliated,  non-contractile,  oval  body; 
from  which  there  issues  a  small  actively  contractile  worm,  leaving  behind  it  the  oval 
skin,  and  this  worm  grows  to  the  size  already  mentioned.  The  larval  state,  however, 
exhibits  a  cleft  with  raised  edges,  which  becomes  the  mouth  of  the  perfect  animal. 

NEMESIA'NUS,  MAKCUS  AURELIUS  OLYMPIUS,  b.  about  the  middle  of  the  3d  c., 
probably  in  Africa.  He  wrote  four  eclogues,  and  a  poem  on  hunting. 

NEM'ESIS,  according  to  Hesiod,  the  daughter  of  Night,  was  originally  the  personifi- 
cation of  the  moral  feeling  of  right  and  a  just  fear  of  criminal  actions — in  other  words, 
of  the  conscience.  Afterwards,  when  an  enlarged  experience  convinced  men  that  a 
divine  will  found  room  for  its  activity  amid  the  little  occurrences  of  human  life,  Neme- 
sis came  to  be  regarded  as  the  power  who  constantly  preserves  or  restores  the  moral 
equilibrium  of  earthly  affairs — preventing  mortals  from  reaching  that  excessive  prosper- 
ity which  would  lead  them  to  forget  the  reverence  due  to  the  immortal  gods,  or  visiting 
them  with  wholesome  calamities  in  the  midst  of  their  happiness.  Hence  originated  the 
latest  and  loftiest  conception  of  Nemesis,  as  the  being  tc>  whom  was  intrusted  the  exe- 
cution of  the  decrees  of  a  strict  retributive  providence — the  awful  and  mysterious 
avenger  of  wrong,  who  punishes  and  humbles  haughty  evil-doers  in  particular.  Neme- 
sis was  thus  regarded  as  allied  to  Ate  (q.v.)  and  the  E'umenides  (q.v.).  She  was  some- 
times called  AdrastSa  and  Rhanmusia,  the  latter  designation  being  derived  from  Ilhan- 
mus,  a  village  of  Attica, where  she  had  a  temple.  She  was  represented  in  the  oldertimes 
as  a  young  virgin,  resembling  Venus;  in  later  times,  as  clothed  with  the  tunic  and  pep- 
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lus,  sometimes  wilh  swords  in  her  hands  and  a  wheel  at  her  foot,  a  griffin  also  haying 
his  right  paw  upon  the  wheel:  sometimes  iu  a  chariot  drawn  by  griffins.  Nemesis  is  a 
t'lvqucnt  tiiruiv  <>n  c-oins  and  gems. 

N  KM  K  SITS,  li.  Syria  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  c. ;  bishop  of  Emessa  in  the 
reign  <>f  Yin  <>i!oMiis  the  MTC  at.  though  the  time  is  uncertain,  and  little  is  known  about 
his  life.  Ilelei'l  a  treatise  in  Greek  on  The  future  <>f  Mn/i,  wliieh  t resits  of  the  soul 
and  body.  Tin  observations  and  theories  of  Ncmesius  on  the  latter  subject  show  con- 
siderable ingenuity  and  learning.  His  description  of  the  giands,  nerves,  and  spleen 
show  him  to  have  been  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  physiological  learning  of  hia 
time;  and.  in  regard  to  the  motion  of  the  pulse  and  the  object  of  the  bile,  have  given  rise 
to  the  supposition  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the 
functions  of  the  bile  and  liver.  In  regard  to  the  motion  of  the  pulse,  he  says;  "It  takes 
its  ris<;  from  the  heart,  and  chiefly  from  the  left  ventricle  of  it;  the  artery  is  with  great 
vehemence  dilated  and  contracted,  by  a  sort  of  constant  harmony  and  order.  While  it 
is  dilated,  it  draws  with  force  the  thinner  part  of  the  blood  from  the  next  veins."  The 
soul  was  considered  by  Nemcsius  as  formed  of  t.vo  purls:  the  rational  part,  composed  of 
will,  memo;},  and  thought;  and  the  irrational  part,  consisting  of  tiie  pa>.-iuiis  and 
de>ires.  lie  believed  in  tin;  Platonic  teaching  as  to  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul. 

NKMI.  a  lake  in  Italy,  having  on  its  margin  a  temple  of  Diana  famous  among 
antiquities.  It  was  called  Speculum  Diana1,  mirror  of  Diana,  and  is  now  known  as 
Lago  di  Ncmi.  It  is  IT  in.  s.e.  of  Koine.  The  ancient  estimate  of  the  distance  from  the 
temple  to  La  Riccia  (their  Aricia),  a  city  of  Latium,  is  3  m. ;  and  the  place  was  celebrated 
throughout  Italy  on  account  of  its  sacred  temple,  grove  and  lake,  and  given  the  surname 
of  Nemoralis.  The  n.e.  margin  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Nemus  now  occupied 
by  the  village  of  Nemi  overlooked  by  a  feudal  castle.  It  is  less  than  6  m.  in  circumfer- 
ence, lying  between  lake  Albano  and  the  town  of  Velletri,  on  the  Appia7i  Way,  in  the 
midst  of  steep  high  hills,  embowered  in  trees,  once  peopled  with  votaries  of  Diana.  It 
tills  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano  and  has  no  known  outlet  except  a  passage  made  by 
the  ancients  which  still  serves  its  original  purpose.  It  is  a  favorite  resort  for  tourists 
and  artists 

NEMOURS.  Lor  is  CIIAKI.F.S  PHILIPPE  RAPHAEL  D'ORLEAXS,  Due  de,  b.  Paris  1814; 
2nd  son  of  Louis  Philippe.  In  1831  he  was  elected  king  of  the  Belgians,  but  declined, 
as  he  did  a  subsequent  offer  of  the  throne  of  Greece.  He  served  in  the  two  Belgian  cam- 
paigns, and  in  Algeria,  and  was  made  lieut. general  After  the  death  of  his  elder  brother. 
the  due  d'Oi  leans,  a  bill  was  passed  conferring  the  regency  upon  the  due  de  Nemours; 
but  it  was  not  sanctioned  by  public  opinion,  and  he  left  France  in  1848,  and  did  not 
return  till  1870.  He  married  in  1840  Victoire-Auguste- Antoinette,  duchess  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  by  whom  he  has  2  sous  and  2  daughters. 

NENAGH,  a  market  t.  of  Tipperary  co.,  Ireland,  distant  95  m.  s.w.  from  Dublin; 
pop.  '71,  5,696.  of  whom  the  Roman  Catholics  were  twelve  times  as  many  as  the  Protes- 
tants of  the  Episcopalian  church,  and  there  were  fifty  or  sixty  Protestants  of  other 
denominations.  Nenagh  is  the  assize  town  of  the  North  Riding  of  Tipperary,  and  is  a 
place  of  more  than  ordinary  pretensions  in  its  public  buildings.  The  ancient  keep,  called 
Nenagh  Round,  is  a  striking  object,  and  the  court-house,  jail,  barrack,  and  union  work- 
house are  imposing  edifices.  There  is  a  free  school,  and  three  national  schools.  Among 
the  not  very  numerous  articles  manufactured  at  Nenagh,  are  woolens,  tobacco,  soap,  and 
candles,  ft  is,  however,  a  place  of  very  considerable  inland  trade. 

NENA  SAHIB.     See  NANA  SAHIB,  ante. 

NENNIUS,  a  monk  of  Bangor,  in  Wales,  who  is  believed  to  have  lived  early  in  the 
9th  century.  Others,  but  without  authority,  place  him  in  the  early  part  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury. He  calls  himself,  in  his  history,  a  Briton,  and  not  a  Saxon,  and  a  pupil  of 
bishop  Elbodus.  or  Elvodug.  He  is  known  only  from  the  history  of  Britain  ascribed  to 
him,  Hiatoria.  Britonum,  or  Eufaffiiim  BritannicE.  The  work  begins  with  a  mythical 
genealogy  of  Brut,  grandson  of  ^Eneas,  and  first  king  of  Britain.  After  a  description  of 
the  Pictish  emigration  to  n.  Britain,  and  the  Scottish  settlement  of  Ireland,  and  a  brief 
account  of  the  Roman  conquest  and  rule  in  Britain,  he  treats  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  inva- 
sion and  conquest  down  to  655.  The  author  says  at  the  beginning  that  the  work  was 
compiled  "  from  the  annals  of  the  Romans,  and"  the  chronicles  of  the  fathers,  from  the 
writings  of  the  Scots  and  Angli,  and  the  traditions  of  our  ancestors."  His  book  is  con 
fused  and  often  untrustworthy.  Its  chief  value  is  the  collection  of  legends  contained  in 
it,  such  as  those  of  king  Arthur  and  Merlin.  It  is  in  dispute,  indeed,  if  Nennius  ever 
lived,  and  if  the  history  which  bears  his  np.me  be  not  a  later  forgery.  The  name  of 
Nennius  was  not  connected  with  it  till  the  13th  century.  Tho  manuscript  contains  many 
interpolations,  the  work  of  a  copyist  who  admits  that  he  omitted  portions  of  the  work  of 
Nennius,  and  added  passages  of  his  own. 

NI'.OLOGY,  a  term  signifying  new  doctrine  or  new  statement,  and  first  used  in 
Germany  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  c.  to  denote  the  new  statement  of  Christian  doc 
trine  and  new  explanationsof  biblical  facts  which,  in  their  developments,  became  widely 
known  as  rationalism.  The  Neologists  at  first,  professing  to  regard  Christianity  as  an 
inestimable  blessing  to  men  and  the  Scriptures  as  the  rule  of  faith,  proceeded  to  explain 
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the  doctrines  of  the  former  and  the  facts  of  the  latter  according  to  what  they  called  the 
iacreusisg  intelligence  supplied  by  education  and  culture.  Without  affirming  that  any- 
thing in  the  Bii)le  was  false,  they  asserted  that  many  things  in  it  had  been  misunderstood. 
Without  assailing- the  historical  character  of  the  miracles  they  attributed  them  entirely 
to  natural  powers  anil  means.  Beginning  with  explaining  away  the  less  important  facts, 
they  gradually  applied  the  same  process ^o  the  must  vital  doctrines.  Thus,  students  of 
the  Bible  and  of  theology,  as  well  as  congregations  and  the,  people  generally,  were  pre- 
pared for  the  absolute  "rationalism"  which  denies  a  special  divine  revelation  in  the 
Bible.  See  RATIONALISM. 

NE  OPHYTE  (Gr.  neopliutos,  from  neos,  new,  and  phuo,  to  grow),  the  name  given  in 
r:irly  ccele.-ias'.ical  language  to  persons  recently  converted  to  Christianity.  The  word  is 
us- -d  in  {his  sense  by  St.  Paul  (1  Tim.  iii.  0),  and  is  explained  by  St.  Gregory  the  great 
as  an  allusion  to  "  their  being  newly  planted  in  the  faith"  (Epp.  b.  v.  ep.  51).  "  It  differed 
from  catechunu-n  (q.v.),  inasmuch  as  it  supposed  the  p'erson  to  have  not  only  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  the  church,  but  also  to  have  received  baptism.  St.  Paul,  in  the  passage 
referred  to,  directs  Timothy  not  to  promote  a  neophyte  to  ths  episcopate;  and  this  pro- 
hibition was  generally  maintained,  although  occasionally  disregarded  in  very  extraordi- 
nary circ<;  such  as  those  of  St.  Ambrose  (q.v.).  The  duration  of  this  exclusion 
was  left  fur  a  time  to  the  discretion  of  bishops;  but  several  of  the  ancient  synods  legis- 
lated regarding  it.  The  third  council  of  Aries,  524,  and  the  third  of  Orange  in  538,  fix 
a  year  as  the  least  limit  of  probation.  In  the  modern  Roman  Catholic  church  the  same 
discipline  is  observed,  and  extends  to  persons  converted  not  alone  from  heathenism,  but 
from  any  sect  of  Christians  separated  from  the  communion  of  Rome.  The  time,  how- 
ever, is  left  to  be  determined  by  circumstances.  The  name  neophyte  is  also  applied  in 
Iloniaa  usage  io  newly  ordained  priests,  and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  to  the  novices 
of  a  religious  order. 

NEOPLA  TONISTS,  the  name  given  to  an  illustrious  succession  of  ancient  philoso- 
phers who  claim  to  found  their  doctrines  and  speculations  on  those  of  Plato.  Strictly 
speaking,  however,  the  Platonic  philosophy — that  is,  in  its  original  and  genuine  form — 
expired  with  Plato's  immediate  disciples,  Speusippus  and  Xenocrates.  Arcesilaus  (q.v.), 
.he  founder  of  the  new  academy,  and  at  a  later  period  Carueades  (q.v.),  introduced  and 
Jilt'us:'d  a  skeptical  Probabiiiem,  which  gradually  destroyed  that  earnest  and  reverent 
.spirit,  of  intellectual  inquiry  so  characteristic  of  the  great  pupil  of  Socrates.  The  course 
of  pom! -"al  events  in  the  ancient  world  also  largely  assisted  in  bringing  about  the  same 
result.  The  triumphs  of  the  Roman  power  ha  1  been  accomplished  at  the  expense  of 
national  lib-vvties,  and  had  issued  in  a  general  deterioration  of  moral  character,  both  in 
the  east  and  i!»e  west.  Public  men,  especially,  sought,  above  all  things,  material  gratifi- 
cations, and  ctuno  to  look  upon  philosophy  itself  as  only  a  more  exquisite  kind  of  luxury. 
It  was  quite  natural,  therefore,  that  skepfieism  and  eclecticism  should  become  the  preva- 
lent forms  of  philosophy.  Besides,  the  speculations  of  the  older  philosophers  were 
felt  to  be  unsatisfactory.  When  men  began  to  review  the  long  succession  of  contradic- 
tory or  divergent  sysiem<  that  had  prevailed  since  the  time  of  Thales  the  Milesian,  in  the 
gray  dawn  of  Greek  history,  a  suspicion,  appears  to  have  sprung  up  that  reality,  cer- 
tainty, truth,  was  either  not  attainable,  or  could  only  be  attained  by  selecting  something 
from  every  system.  "Moreover,  the  immensely  extended  intercourse  of  nations,  itself  a 
result  of  Roman  conquest,  had  brought  into  the  closest  proximity  a  crowd  of  conflicting 
opinions,  beli.-fs.  and  practices,  which  could  not  help  occasionally  undergoing  a  con- 
fused amalgamation,  and  in  this  way  presented  to  view  a  practical  eclecticism,  less 
refined  and  philosophical  indeed  than  the  speculative  systems  of  the  day.  but  not  essen- 
tially different  from  them.  This  tendency  to  amalgamation  showed  itself  most  promi- 
nently in  Alexandria.  Placed  at  the  junction  of  two  continents,  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
close'to  the  most  cultivated  and  intellectual  regions  of  Europe,  that  celebrated  city 
naturally  became  a  focus  for  the  chief  religions  and  philosophies  of  the  ancient  world. 
Here,  the  east  and  the  west,  Greek  culture  "and  oriental  enthusiasm,  met  and  mingled; 
and  here,  too,  Christianity  sought  a  home,  and  strove  to  quell,  by  the  liberality  of  its 
sympathies,  ih,;  myriad  d'iscords  of  paganism.  "Greek  skepticism,"  says  Mr.  Lewes, 
•"-. Judaism,  Platoni'sm.  Christianity— all'had  their  interpreters  within  a  small  distance  of 
the  temple  of  Serapis."  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  a  philosophy,  which  so  dis- 
tinctly combines  the  peculiar  mental  characteristics  of  the  cast  and  the  west,  as  that  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Xeophvtonists.  should  have  originated  m  Alexandria.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  but  right  to  notice,  as  does  M.  Matter  in  his  flwtmre  dc  VEcote  d'Akxandrie, 
that  it  soon  ceased  to  have  any  local  connection  with  the  city.  Its  most  illustrious  repre- 
sentatives were  neither  natives  of  Alexandria,  nor  members  of  the  famous  museum,  and 
they  had  their  s-houls  elsewhere— in  Rome,  in  Athens,  and  in  Asia. 

It  is  not  eagy  to  >av  with  whom  Neoplatoniam  commenced.  Scholars  differ  as  to  how 
much  should  be  included  under  that  term.  By  some  it  is  used  to  designate  the  whole 
new  intellectual  movement  proceeding  from  Alexandria,  comprising,  in  this  broad  view, 
the  philosophy,  1st,  of  Philo-Judyeus  and  of  Numeniua  the  Syrian;  2d,  of  the  Chris- 
tian fathers  (Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  etc.);  3d,  of  the  gnostics;  and  4th,  of  Ammo- 
nius  Saccas  and  his  successors.  Others,  asrain,  would  exclude  the  second  of  these 
(though  the  Alexandrian  divines  frequently'  Platonke);  while  a  third  party  is  disposed 
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1o  resjriet  tin-  application  of  tho  term  to  the  fourth.  Tlie  last  of  these  modes  of  regard- 
ing Ncoplatonism  is  the  OIK;  most  current,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  anil  defi- 
nite: \ci  I'joiiterwek,  'I'cniieiuann.  Lewes,  etc..  agree  in  considering  Philo  JudffiUS  (q.v.) 
nn  Alexandrian  .lew,  and  (in  part)  contemporary  of  .Icsus  Christ,  us  the  first  of  the  Neo- 
platonist> — Ilia!  is  to  say,  as  the  first  who  endeavored  to  unite  the  mysteries  of  oriental 
belief  with  the  dialectics  and  speculations  of  the  Philouists.  A  similar  course  was  at 
partially  piKsucd  by  tlw  Christian  fathers  of  Alexandria,  partly  from  a  predilec- 
tion fur  the  philosophy  in  which  they  had  been  reared,  and  partly  from  a  desire  to  bar- 
inoni/.e  n-ason  and  faith,  and  to  make  their  religion  acceptable  to  thoughtful  and  educated 
pagans  hence,  they  too  may,  not  without  reason,  be  classed  along  with  Philo,  though 
ihei;  spirit  and  aim  are  distinctively  and  even  strongly  Christian.  In  gnosticism,  on  the 
oilier  hand.  .^peaking  generally,  the  lawless  mysti<-i>m  of  the  east  piedominaled,  and  we 
see  little  either  of  tlie  spirit  or  logic  of  Plato.  They  may,  therefore,  be  dismissed  from 
the  category  of  Neoplatonists.  Regarding  Philo-Judojus  and  the  Alexandrian  divines, 
it  must  be  noticed  that  they  wrote  and  taught  in  the  interests  of  their  own  religion,  and 
had  no  idea  of  defending  oV  propagating  a  heathen  philosophy.  It  is  this  which  strik- 
ingly distinguishes  them  from  the  school  founded  by  Ammonias  Saceas,  and  also  from 
an  independent  group  of  pagan  teachers  and  authors  who  likewise  ilourished  in  the  first 
and  second  eeiilurus  a  Her  Christ,  and  whose  main  object  was  to  popularize  and  diffuse 
the  ethics  and  religio-philosophic  system  of  Plato,  by  allegorically  explaining  the  ancient 
mysteries  of  the  popular  belief  in  harmony  with  tlie  ideas  of  their  master,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  blending  with  the.-e  many  Pythagorean  ,md  Aristotelian  notions.  The  best- 
known  names  of  this  group  are  Plutarch  (q.v.)  and  Appuleius  (q.v.).  These  men  have  a 
better  claim  to  the-  title  of  Neoplatonista  than  any  of  the  others.  They  adhered  far 
more  closely  to  their  great  master,  and  were,  in  fact — to  the  best  of  their  ability — simply 
popular  expounders  of  his  philosophy.  Living  at  a  time  when  paganism  was  in  a  mori- 
bund condition,  they  sought  to  revive,  purify,  and  elevate  the  faith  in  which  their 
fathers  had  lived.  Christianity,  a  young,  vigorous,  and  hostile  system,  was  rooting 
itself  in  the  hearts  of  men  deeper  and  deeper  every  day,  and  these  disciples  of  Plato — 
tenderly  attached  to  their  ancestral  religion — felt  that  something  must  be  done  to  pre- 
serve from  going  out  the  fires  that  were  feebly  burning  on  the  altars  of  the  ancient  gods 
But  these  commentators  and  expositors  of  Plato  were  not  remarkable  for  their  philo 
sophical  power;  a  fresh  stream  of  life  was  first  poured  into  the  old  channels  of  Platonic 
speculation  by  Ammonius  Saccas  (q.v.)  and  Plotinua  (q.v.),  and  it  is  this  fact  whicl 
gives  the  school  which  they  established  its  best  claim  to  the  exclusive  title  of  ^\u>^«t<i 
»i*t.  "In  no  species  of  grandeur  was  the  Alexandrian  school  deficient,"  as  M.  baissel 
justly  observes  :  "genius,  power,  and  duration  have  consecrated  it.  Reanimating  dur- 
ing an  epoch  of  decline  the  fecundity  of  an  aged  civilization,  it  created  a  whole  family 
of  illustrious  names.  Plotinus,  its  real  founder,  resuscitated  Plato;  Proclus  gave  tin- 
world  another  Aristotle;  and  in  the  person  of  Julian  the  apostate,  it  became  master  of 
the  world.  For  three  centuries  it  was  a  formidable  rival  to  the  greatest  power  that  ever 


in  the  blending  of  Platonic  ideas  with  oriental  mysticism:  the  peculiarity  of  tlie  . 
platonisfa,  strictly  so-called,  lies  simply  in  the  novelty,  audacity,  and  ingenuity  of  their 
reasonings.  They  aimed  at  constructing  a  religion  on  a  basis  of  dialectics.  They  strove 
to  attain  a  knowledge  of  tlie  highest,  and  the  way  in  which  they  endeavored  to  accom- 
plish this  was  by  assuming  the  existence  of  a  capacity1  in  man  for  passing  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  personality,  and  acquiring  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  absolute,  the  true 
—that  which  is  beyond  and  above  the  fluctuations  and  dubieties  of  "opinion."  This 
impersonal  faculty  is  called  ecstasy.  By  means  of  it,  man — ceasing,  however,  it  should 
be  observed,  to  be  individual  man,  i.e.,  himself— cnn  identify  himself  with  the  absolute 
(or  infinite).  Plotinus,  in  fact,  set  out  from  the  belief  that  "philosophy"  (i.e.,  "absolute 
truth")  is  only  possible  through  the  identity  of  the  thinker,  or  rather  of  the  subjective 
thougliVwith  the  thing  thought  of,  or  tlie  objective  thought.  This  intuitive  grasp  or 
"vision"  of  the  absolute  is  not  constant;  we  can  neither  force  nor  retain  it  by  an  effort 
of  will;  it  springs  from  a  divine  inspiration  and  enthusiasm,  higher  and  purer  than  that 
of  poet  or  prophet,  and  is  the  choicest  "gift  of  God." 

The  god  of  Plotinus  and  the  other  Alexandrians  is  a  mystical  trinity,  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  which  they  display  a  dialectical  subtlety  that  even  the  most  ingenious  of  the  school- 


perfecti 

is  that  in  man  that  as  mres 


tieriy  incapable  of  being  conceived  by  the  understanding,  there 
s  him  that  it — the  incomprehensible,  the  ineffable,  i#.  "It  has 
neither  quantity  nor  quality;  neither  reason  nor  soul;  it  exists  neither  in  motion  nor 
PPM-C:  neither  in  space  nor  time;  it  is  not  a  numeric  unity  nor  a  point;  ....  it  is  pure 
without  accident;  ....  it  is  exempt  from  all  want  o'r  dependency,  as  well  as  from 
all  thought  or  will;  it  i<  not  a  thinking  Ixinir,  but  thought  itself—  the  principle  and  cause 
of  all  things."  To  the  skeptic  this  "primi'ive  light."  we  are  afraid,  will  not  seem  very 
luminous.  From  "unity,"  as  the  primordial  source  of  all  things,  emanates  "pure 
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intelligence"  (?«<></.$ — the  vermin  ft  of  modern  German  metaphysics);  its  reflection  and 
image,  that  by  which  it  is  intuitively  apprehended;  from  pure  intelligence,  in  turn, 
emanates  the  ".soul  of  the  world"  (pyyche  tou  pantos),  whose  creative  activity  products 
llij-  souls  of  men  arid  animals,  and  "  nature-"  and  finally,  from  nature  proceeds  "matter," 
which,  however,  is  subjected  by  Plotinus  to  such  reriuement  of  definition  that  it  loses  all 
its  grossness.  Unity,  pure  intelligence,  and  the  world-soul  thus  constitute  the  Plotiniau 
triad,  with  which  is  connected,  as  we  have  seen,  the  doctrine  of  an  etei'jal  t  luanatiou, 
the  necessity  of  which  he  endeavors  to  demonstrate  by  the  most  stringent  logic.  Human 
souls,  whose  source  is  the  pure  intelligence,  are — by  "some  mysterious  fate— imprisoned 
here  in  perishable  bodies,  and  the  higher  sort  are  ever  striving  to  reasceud  to  their  origi- 
nal home.  So  Plotinus.  when  in  the  agonies  of  death,  said  calmly  lo  his  friends:  "  I  am 
struggling  to  liberate  the  divinity  within  me." 

Tin  most  distinguished  pupil  of  Plotiuu-  was  Pnrphyrius  (q.v.),  who  mainly  devoted 
liim.-elf  to  expounding  and  qualifying  the  philosophy  of  his  master.  In  him  we  see,  for 
the  first  lime,  the  presence  of  a  distinctively  autichristian  tendency.  Xe,;platouism, 
•\\hich  can  only  be  properly  understood  when  we  regard  it  as  an  attempt  to  place  pagan- 
ism on  a  philosophical  basis — to  make  the  Greek  religion  philosophical,  and  Greek  phi- 
losophy religious — did  not  consciously  set  out  as  the  antagonist  of  Christianity.  Neither 
Aonmouius  Saccag  nor  Plotmus  assailed  the  new  faith;  but  as  the  latter  continued  to 
grow,  and  to  attract  many  of  the  most  powerful  intellects  of  the  age  into  its  service,  this 
Talent  antipathy  began  to  show  itself.  Porphyry  wrote  against  it;  lamblichus  (q.v.).  the 
mo.-t  noted  of  his  pupils,  did  the  same.  The  latter  also  introduced  a  theurgic  or  "  magi- 
cal "  element  into  Xeoplatonism,  teaching,  among  other  things,  that  certain  mysterious 
practices  and  symbols  exercised  a  supernatural  influence  over  the  divinities,  and  made 
them  grant  our  desires.  Magic  is  always  popular,  and  it  is  therefore  not  wonderful  that 
lamblichus  should  have  had  r-'mcrous  followers.  ^Edesius  succeeded  to  his  master's 
chair,  and  appears  to  have  had  also  a  considerable  number  of  disciples.  To  the  school 
of  one  of  them  the  emperor  Julian  belonged,  whose  patronage  for  a  moment  shed  a  gleam 
of  splendor  over  Neoplatoui.-m.  and  seemed  to  promise  it  a  universal  victory.  After  a 
succession  of  able  but  not  always  consistent  teachers,  we  reach  Proclus  (q.v.),  the  last 
great  Neoplatonist,  who  belongs  to  the  5th  c.,  a  man  of  prodigious  learning,  and  of  an 
enthusiastic  temperament,  in  whom  the  pr.gau-religious,  and  consequently  antichristian, 
tendency  of  the  Neoplatouic  philosophy  culminated.  His  ontology  was  based  on  the 
Triad  o*f  Plotinus,  but  was  considerably  modified  in  detail:  he  exalted  "faith"  above 
''science''  as  a  means  of  reaching  the  absolute  unity;  was  a  believer  in  Theurgy,  and  so 
naturally  laid  great  stress  upon  the  ancient  Chaldean  oracles,  Orphic  hymns,  mysteries, 
etc.,  which  he  regarded  as  dhine  revelations,  and  of  which  he  considered  himself — as, 
indeed,  he  was— the  last  great  "  interpreter."  His  hostility  to  the  Christian  religion  was 
keen;  in  its  success  he  saw  only  the  triumph  of  a  vulgar  popular  superstition  over 
the  refined  and  beautiful  theories  of  philosophy;  it  was  as  if  he  beheld  a  horde  of  bar- 
barians defacing  the  statues  and  records  of  the  Pantheon.  The  disciples  of  Proclus 
were  pretty  numerous,  but  not  remarkable  for  high  talent.  Perhaps  the  ablest  of  his 
successors  was  Dama>cius,  in  whose  time  the  emperor  Justinian,  by  an  arbitrary  decree, 
d  the  schools  of  the  heathen  philosophers.  "The  victims,"  says  Cousin  (Cours 
(77//.- •'<"',• •>  <1<  '•'  Phtiosophu  J/^'t /•;,,-).  "of  fierce  retaliation,  and  of  an  obstinate  persecu- 
tion, these  poor  Alexandrian?,  after  having  sought  an  asylum  in  their  dear  east,  at  the 
court  of  Chosroes,  returned  to  Europe  (533  A.D.),  were  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  the  most  part  extinguished  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  which  were  converted 
for  them  into  a  philosophic  Thebais. "  See  Fichte.  De  Philosophies:  JW •>  Platonias  Origins 
(Berl.  1818):  Bouterwek.  Pl'>i<^,pli»rum  Alexandnnorum  ac  Neo-Platonteorum,  rccenxio 


XKO'SHO,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Kansas:  intersected  by  the  Lawrence  and  Southwestern 
railroad,  and  by  two  branches  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas;  drained  by  the  Neosbp 
river,  flowing  from  n.e.  to  s.w..  dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts;  576  sq.m. ;  pop.  bO, 
15,124^-14,156  of  American  birth.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  an  undulat- 
ing prairie;  wheat  is  raised  in  large' quantities;  Indian  corn,  oats,  and  grass  are  also 
Staples.  Limestone  and  coal  are  found.  Co.  seat,  Erie. 

XEOSHO  RIVER,  rises  in  e.  central  Kansas,  in  Morris  co.,  and  after  flowing  about 
450  m.  in  a  generally  s.e.  direction,  empties  into  the  Arkansas  near  fort  Gibson. 
passes  through  Morris.  Lyon.  Coffey,  Allen,  Neosho,  and  Labette  counties.,  in  Kansas, 
and  then  enters  the  Cherokee  reservation  in  Indian  territory,  changing  its  direction  U 
s.  w.     The  country  through  which  it  passes  is  mostly  prairie  and  good  wheat  land.     < 
is  found  near  its  banks. 

NEOZO  1C  (Gr.  new  life),  a  term  introduced  by  Edward  Forbes  to  include  all  the 
strata  from  the  trias  to  the  most  recent  deposits.     They  are  generally  divided  into  tne 
two  irreat  groups  of  secondary  and  tertiary  rocks.     This  division  is,  however,  .(iiite  arb! 
trary— the  chief  point  of  difference  depending  on  the  occurrence  in  the  tertiary  deposits 
of  species  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  some  still   living.     There  is  no  paleoutological 
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nor  petralogical  break  similar  (o  that  which  exists  between  the  permian  ana  trias. 
Forbes  accordingly  suggested  the  obliteration  of  the  division  between  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  M  He-,  and  the  division  of  all  geological  time  into  epochs — the  paleozoic  and 
the  neo/oir. 

NEPA  AND  NEPID.&.     S<M>  WATKU-SCOKPION. 

NEPAUL',  or  NIPAI..  aTi  independent  kingdom  of  Hindustan,  lying  on  the  southern 
slop;'  of  Jiie  Himalayas,  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Thibet,  on  the  s.  and  w.  by  British  India, 
and  on  t!ic  e.  by  Sikim,  a  protecied  state.  Long.  8(T  15'  to  88'  15'  east.  It  is  500  in.  in 
leiml!!  b :  about  100  in.  in  average  breadth.  Area,  56.745  sq.m.  ;pop.  estimated  (1873) 
at  .">  i'lie  kingdom  is  separated  from  the  plains  of  India  by  the  long  narrow 

strip  of  land,  resembling  an  English  down,  but  unhealthy,  called  the  TVrai.  which  extends 
along  the  whole  southern  border.  North  of  this,  and  running  parallel  with  it,  is  the 
great  forest  of  Nepaul,  from  8  to  10  m.  broad.  North  of  this  strip  is  a  tract  of  hilly 
country,  and  above  that  are  two  tracts  of  greater  elevation,  the  first  of  which  may  be 
called  mountainous,  while  the  second  might  appropriately  be  called  alpine,  if  it  did  net 
comprise  amonir  its  mountains  peaks,  which,  like  mount  Everest  and  DhawaSagiri, 
attain  almost  twice  the  elevation  of  mont  Blanc.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Kurnalli, 
the  Gogra.  the  Rapti,  the  Gunduk  with  its  tributaries,  and  the  Kosi.  The  climate,  most 
unhealthy  in  the  Tend,  is  healthy  and  pleasant  in  the  hilly  and  mountainous  districts, 
suggesting  that  of  southern  Europe.  In  the  Valley  of  Nepaul — the  district  surrounding 
the  capital — the  heat  of  Bengal,  which  is  felt  in  the  hollows,  may  be  exchanged  for  the 
cold  of  Russia  by  ascending  the  slopes  of  the  hills  which  inclose  it.  The  soil  is 
extremely  rich  and  fruitful.  Barley,  millet,  rice,  maize,  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar- 
cane, pine-apple,  and  various  tropical  fruits  are  cultivated.  Gold  has  not  been  found, 
but  iron  and  copper  mines  are  worked.  The  inhabitants  consist  mainly  of  two  tribes — 
the  Ghurkas,  whose  chief  occupation  is  war,  and  the  Newars,  who  are  principally 
artisans.  The  capital  of  the  country  is  Khatmaudu  (q.v.). 

NEPENTHE,  a  name  derived  from  two  Greek  words  meaning  absence  of  grief,  and 
applied  to  a  narcotic  drug  employed  by  the  Egyptians.  Homer  relates  that  Helen  of 
Troy  acquired  from  them  the  art  of  compounding  the  potion.  Diodorus  Siculus  states 
that  the  women  of  Thebes  were  acquainted  with  the  secret  method  of  preparing  it.  Poe 
refers  to  it  as  producing  forgetfulness  : 

"  Wretch :"  I  cried,  "  thy  God  hath  lent  thee— by  these  angels  he  hath  sent  thee 
Respite — respite  and  nepenthe,  from  thy  memories  of  Lenorel 
Quaff,  O  quaff  this  kind  nepenthe,  and  forget  this  lost  Lenore!" 

—THE  RAVEN. 

William  Smith,  author  of  Greek  and  "Roman  Antiquities,  says  of  nepenthe,  "  Among  the 
ancients,  an  Egyptian  drug,  which  had  an  exhilarating  effect,  and  which  was  supposed 
to  obliterate  all  sorrow  from  the  memory  of  those  who  partook  of  it — thought  by  many 
to  have  been  opium." 

NE"i?ENTH2s,  the  only  known  genus  of  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants  called 
ithacea,  consisting  of  herbaceous  or  half-shrubby  plants  with  dioecious  flowers, 
natives  of  swampy  ground  in  India  and  China,  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  leaves. 
Each  Isaf  consists  of  a  dilated  foliaceous  petiole,  prolonged  beyond  its  foliaceous  part,  as 
if  it  were  the  prolongation  of  the  midrib  of  a  leaf,  and  terminating  in  a  pitcher  (<i >,<•>•/" 
from  which  the  name  PITCHER  PLANT  has  been  very  generally  given  to  the  species  of 
this  order.  The  pitcher  is  terminated  by  a  lid,  which  is  regarded  as  the  true  blade  of  the 
leaf.  The  fluid  found  in  these  pitchers  is  a  secretion  of  the  plant  itself.  Injects  often 
enter  the  pitcher,  and  are  apparently  there  dissolved  and  absorbed;  so  that  the  nepenthes 
would  rank  amongst  the  plants  called  "insectivorous"  by  Mr.  Darwin.  Pitcher  plants 
(N.  distillutoriti)  are  not  uncommon  i:i  our  hot-houses. 
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without  pyraniidal  point;  white,  transparent 

greenish,  bluish-gray,  brownish,  or  brick  red.  Angles:  O  A  1°=  135°  55';  a  =  0.839. 
Analysis  (about),  aluminum  one-third,  rather  more  silicon,  rather  less  sodium,  traces  of 
carbon  and  potassium,  with  more  hydrogen;  atomic  combination.  Nephelite  occurs 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  volcanic  rocks,  mostly  in  grains  or  irlassy  crystals,  and  in 
tnetamorphic  rocks  allied  to  granite  and  gneiss,  mostly  in  stout  crystals.  The  former  is 
sommite,  the  latter,  elcolite.  Eleolite  occurs  at  Litchfield.  Me.,  with  cancrinite;  in  the 
O/.-irk  mountains,  Ark.,  with  brookite  and  schorlomite;  in  a  boulder,  with  sodalite.  at 
i.  .Mass.  The  earliest  name  for  ncphelite  is  sommite.  Delametherie,  1797.  from  the 
place  where  found  on  Vesuvius,  then  called  fettstein  by  Werner,  1808,  and  eleolite  (Gr. 
eiaion,  oil),  from  its  greasy  look,  by  Klaproth.  The  name  of  Haiiy,  1801,  has  survived, 
and  is  owing  to  its  becoming  cloudy  when  immersed  in  strong  acid.  It  is  also  called 
nepheline,  and  nefelina.  (Dana,  sy's.  of  mineralogy,  1880.) 

NEPHE  LIUM.     See  LITCHI. 

NEPHRITE,  a  mineral  which  is  not  unfrequently  called  jade  (q.v.),  and  of  which  axe- 
Btone  (q.v.)  is  very  generally  considered  a  variety.  It  is  composed  of  silica,  magnesia, 
and  lime;  is  compact,  with  a  coarse  splintery  fracture,  very  tenacious,  sometimes  trans- 
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lucent,  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  of  a  green  or  greenish  color.  It  is  found  in  granite, 
gneiss,  greenstone,  etc.,  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Very  fine  specimens  are  brought 
from  Persia,  Siberia,  and  China,  and  are  known  as  oriental  jade.  The  kind  called  Indian 
jade  is  olive  green,  and  strikes  tire  with  steel;  that  from  China  is  whitish,  and  does  not 
strike  tire.  Nephrite  is  used  for  ornaments.  The  Turks  make  it  into  handles  for  sabers 
uud  daggers.  Many  imaginary  virtues  v.-ere  once  ascribed  to  it,  such  as  the  cure  of  epi- 
leptic tits  and  of  nephritic  (Gr.  nephros,  kidney)  complaints;  hence  its  name. 

NEPHRITIS,  (Gr.  nephros,  kidney),  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  (q.v.). 

NEPI,  a  t.  in  Italy.  40  m.  from  Rome;  pop.  2,382.  It  was  of  Etruscan  origin,  but 
came  under  Roman  control  in  400  B.C.  Many  interesting  archaeological  remains  are  found 
in  the  vicinity. 

NEPOMUC.     See  JOHN  OF  NEPOMUK. 

NE'POS,  CORNELIUS,  a  Roman  historian,  born  in  the  1st  c.  B.C.,  but  the  place  and  pre- 
cise time  of  his  birth  are  unknown.  He  was  the  friend  of  Cicero  and  Catullus.  The 
only  vvuikof  Xepos's  which  has  survived  (if  indeed  it  be  his),  is  a  series  of  twenty-five 
generally  brief  biographies  of  warriors  and  statesmen,  mostly  Greeks.  These  biogra- 
phies are  distinguished  by  the  purity  of  their  Latinity,  the  conciseness  of  their  style,  and 
their  admirable  exhibition  of  character,  but  sufficient  care  has  not  been  exercised  in  the 
examination  of  authorities,  nor  is  the  relative  importance  of  things  duly  regarded. 
Until  the  middle  of  the  16th  c.,  these  biographies,  on  the  strength  of  the  titles  given  in 
the  various  MSS.,  were  generally  ascribed  to  .^Emilius  Probus,  a  writer  who  lived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  4th  c. ;  but  in"  1569,  an  edition  was  put  o\it  by  the  famous  Dionysius 
Liirnbinus,  who  pronounced  the  so-called  Lives  of  ^Eruilius  Probus  to  be  in  reality  the 
lost  work  of  Cornelius  Xepos,  De  Viris  Illustribus.  His  weightiest  argument  is  drawn 
from  the  excellence  of  the  Latin,  and  the  chastity  of  the  style,  so  unlike  the  corrupt  and 
florid  language  of  the  decline.  Many  critics  hold  that  these  lives  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  an  abbreviation  of  the  work  of  Ncpos  by  Probus.  This  hypothesis  is  not  without  its 
difficulties,  but  it  is  perhaps  the  least  objectionable  of  any.  There  are  many  editions, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Van  Staveren"  (Leyd.  1773),  of  Tzschucke 
(Gott.  1804),  and  o'f  Bremi  (Zur.  1820);  and  the  book  is  in  general  use  as  a  school-book. 
It  has  been  very  frequently  translated  into  English  and  other  languages. 

NEPTUNE,  an  ancient  Italian  god.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  originally  a  marine 
deity  at  all,  for  the  old  Italians  were  the  very  opposite  of  a  maritime  people,  yet  his 
name  is  commonly  connected  with  nafo,  to  swim;  hence,  at  an  earlier  period  he  may 
have  borne  another  designation,  afterwards  forgotten.  When  the  Romans  became  a 
maritime  power,  and  had  grown  acquainted  with  Grecian  mythology,  they,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  usual  practice,  identified  him  with  the  Greek  god  whom  he  most  resem- 
bled. This  was  Poseidon,  also  Poteidan  (connected  with  potos,  a  drink,  pontos,  the  sea. 
and  potamos,  a  river).  Poseidon  appears  in  his  most  primitive  mythological  form  as  the 
god  of  water  in  general,  or  the  fluid  element.'  He  was  the  son  of  Cronos  (Saturn)  and 
Khea,  and  a  brother  of  Jupiter.  On  the  partition  of  the  universe  amongst  the  sons  of 
Cronos,  he  obtained  the  sea  as  his  portion,  in  the  depths  of  which  he  had  his  palacenear 
^•Egre,  in  Eubrea.  Here  also  he  kept  his  brazen-hoofed  and  golden-maned  steeds,  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  which  he  rode  over  the  wraves,  which  grew  calm  at  his  approach, 
while  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  recognizing  their  lord,  made  sportive  homage  round  his 
watery  path.  But  he  sometimes  presented  himself  at  the  assembly  of  the  gods  on  Olym- 
pus, and  in  conjunction  with  Apollo,  built  the  walls  of  Troy.  In  the  Trojan  war  he 
sided  with  the 'Greeks;  nevertheless  he  subsequently  showed  himself  inimical  to  the 
great  sea-wanderer  Ulysses,  who  had  blinded  his  son  Polyphemus.  He  was  also  believed 
to  have  created  the  horse,  and  taught  men  its  use.  The  symbol  of  his  powrer  was  a  tri- 
dfent,  with  which  he  raised  and  stilled  storms,  broke  rocks,  etc.  According  to  Herodo- 
tus, the  name  and  worship  of  Poseidon  came  to  the  Greeks  from  Libya.  He  was  wor- 
shiped in  all  parts  of  Greece  and  southern  Italy,  especially  in  the  seaport  towns.  The 
Isthmian  games  were  held  in  his  honor.  Black  and  white  bulls,  boars,  and  rams  were 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  him.  Neptune  was  commonly  represented  with  a  trident,  and  with 
horses  or  dolphins,  often  along  with  Amphitrite,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  dolphins,  and 
surrounded  by  tritons  and  other  sea-monsters.  As  befitted  the  fluctuating  element  over 
Avhich  he  ruled,  he  is  sometimes  figured  asleep  or  reposing,  and  sometimes  in  a  state  of 
violent  agitation. 

NEPTUNE.     See  PLANETS,  ante. 

NEPTUNI'AN,  a  term  formerly  applieji  to  the  geologists  who  maintained  ftie  aqueous 
as  against  the  igneous  theory  of  the  origin  of  rocks. 

NERAC,  a  t.  in  the  s.w.  part  of  Lot-et-Garonne,  a  French  department;  situated  on 
the  river  Boise,  15  m.  s.w.  of  Agen;  pop.  about  7,500.  It  is  divided  .into  two  parts;  the 
old  town  on  the  right  bank,  picturesque  but  in  decay;  joined  by  bridges  to  the  new  town 
on  the  left  bank.  Ruins  of  a  temple,  aqueduct,  and  baths,  indicate  that  a  Roman  city 
once  occupied  the  site,  but  no  information  in  regard  to  it  is  extant.  There  are  also 
remains  of  a  monastery  of  about  1250  A.D.  ;  in  later  times  changed  into  a  castle.  Nerac 
took  the  Calvinist  side  in  the  first  part  of  the  17th  c..  but  was  overcome  by  the  duke  of 
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M:iy:'ii:ie  in    1621.     It  has  a  large  corn-market,  and  a  good  trade  in  flax,  hemp,  linen, 

\\ine  Mini  hn.ndy. 

NERBUD  DAH,  a  river  of  Hindustan,  rises  in  the  Vindhya  mountains,  at  a  hciirht  of 
from  :5.<)<i.)  io  .1.0(10  ft.  above  sea-level,  ill  hit.  22  40'  n.,  long.  81"  52  east.  It  flows  w.. 
p:'.st  Jabalpur  (l'.*U  in.  from  iis  source),  where  the  great  depression  of  the  Vindhya  moun- 
tains on  the  n.  and  the  Satpura  mountains  on  the  s.,  known  as  the  valley  of  the  Ncrbud- 
dah  begins.  The  other  principal  towns  on  its  banks  are  Hoshangabad,  Bunvani,  ,-iiid 
J'.anich.  At  !Io>hangabad  it  is  900  yards  wide,  and  from  five  to  six  feet  in  depth.  At 
IJarncli  it  begins  to  expand  into  a  wide  estuary,  and  after  flowing -80  in.  further,  it  falls 
into  the  gulf  of  Cambay.  Entire  length  about  800m.,  of  which  55  are  navigable  for 
ships  of  considerable  si/.e. 

NERCHINSK',  an  important  mining  t.  of  Russia,  eastern  Siberia,  in  the  trans-Baikal 
territory,  on  the-  Nereha,  a  tributary  of  the  Shilka.  in  hit.  51°  58'  n.,  long.  116°  85'  e., 
4, 107  in.  From  St.  Petersburg.  It  was  founded  in  1658,  and  had,  in  1867,  8,988  inhabi- 
taote.  The  district  of  which  Nerchinsk  is  the  center  yields  a  good  deal  of  gold  yearly, 
together  with  large  quantities  of  silver,  lead,  and  iron,  and  precious  stones.  The  only 
liii  mines  in  the  empire  are  worked  here.  The  soil  in  the  vicinity  is  fertile,  and  the 
climate  mud  and  agreeable. 

NE'KEIDS,  in  mythology.     See  NEREUS;  NYMPHS;  ante. 

NERIAD  .  a  t.  of  British  Ind'a,  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay  and  district  of  Kaira,  on 
the  route  from  Baroda  to  Ahmcdabad,  38  in.  n.w.  from  Baroda,  on  a  feeder  of  the  Suhar- 
inati.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  an  extensive  and  well-cultivated  tract,  which  produces 
iiuicn  tobacco,  and  contains  many  prosperous  towns  and  villages.  Pop.  '71,  25,520. 

NE  REIS,  a  genus,  and  NEREI'D^:,  a  family  of  anndida,  having  a  long,  slender  body, 
a  distinct  head,  with  tentacles  and  eyes;  the  whole  body  covered  with  tubercles,  and 
the  gills  lobed  and  tufted.  They  are  all  marine,  and  generally  hide  under  rocks  or  in  the 
sand.  They  swim  actively,  by  rapid  and  undulating  inflections  of  the  body,  and  by  the 
aid  of  numerous  oars  arranged  along  the  sides;  each  formed  of  a  stout  footstalk,  numer- 
ous bristles,  and  a  flap.  The  proboscis  is  thick,  strong,  and  armed  with  two  jaws. 

NE  REITES,  the  name  given  to  animals  which  have  left  their  impress  on  the  Silurian 
rocks,  and  which  exhibit  a  form  similar  to  the  modern  Nereis.  They  occur  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  laminae  of  fine  shales,  over  which,  when  it  was  soft,  the  creature  moved, 
leaving  a  long  and  tortuous  trail,  which  is  generally  found  to  terminate  in  a  more  defined 
representation  produced  apparently  by  the  body  itself,  although  every  trace  of  it  has 
disappeared.  See  ICHKOLOGY. 

NEREUS,  in  mythology,  a  sea-god,  son  of  Pontos  and  Ge\  and  father,  by  Doris,  of  the 
NereYds.  He  had  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  forewarned  Paris  of  the  destruction  which 
the  elopement  of  Helen  would  bring  to  Troy.  Hercules,  when  seeking  the  golden 
apples  of  the  Hcsperides,  was  directed  by  the  nymphs  to  the,  cave  of  Nereus,  whom  he 
found  asleep.  Nereus,  on  waking,  transformed  himself  into  a  multitude  of  shapes, 
but  was  held  fast  by  Hercules,  whom  he  was  obliged  to  instruct  as  to  his  quest. 

NEEJ,  PHILIP  r>E,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  founder  of  the  congre- 
gation of  the  oratory  (q.v.),  was  b.  of  a  distinguished  family  of  Florence,  July  21,  1515. 
His  character,  even  in  boyhood,  foreshadowed  the  career  of  piety  and  benevolence  to 
which  he  was  destined,  and  he  was  commonly  known  among  his  youthful  companions 
by  the  name  of  "  good  Philip."  On  the  death  of  his  parents,  he  was  adopted  by  a  very 
wealthy  uncle,  with  whom  he  lived  for  some  time  at  San  Germano,  near  Monte  ('assino, 
and  by  whom  he  was  recognized  as  his  destined  heir.  But  he  relinquished  all  these 
prospects  for  a  life  of  piety  and  charity,  and  having  come  to  Rome  in  1534,  he  there 
completed  his  philosophical  and  theological  studies,  and  won  the  esteem  and  reverence 
of  all  by  his  extraordinary  piety,  and  his  benevolence  and  activity  in  every  good  work, 
whether  of  charity  or  of  religion.  Although  he  did  not  receive  priest's  orders  till  1551, 
he  had  already  been  for  years  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  devoted  in  all  the  pious  works 
of  Rome  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  the  reclamation  of  the 
vicious;  and  in  1550,  in  unison  with  several  of  his  friends,  he  established  a  confrjiter- 
nity  for  the  care  of  poor  pilgrims  visiting  Rome,  and  other  houseless  persons,  as  well  as 
of  the  sick  generally,  which  still  subsists,  and  which  has  numbered  among  its  associates 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  This  confra- 
ternity, however,  is  chiefly  noteworthy  as  having  been  the  germ  of  the  far  more  cele- 
brated congregation  of  the  oratory  (q.v.),  which  was  founded  by  St.  Philip  in  concert 
with  his  fiends  Baronius  and  Tarugio,  both  afterwards  cardinals,  Sabriati,  and  some 
others.  Besides  tfte  general  objects  above  indicated,  and  the  spiritual  duties  designed 
for  the  persomd  sanctification  of  the  members,  the  main  object  of  this  association  was  the 
moral  instruction  and  religious^  training  of  the  young  and  uneducated,  who  were  assem- 
bled in  chapels  or  oratorios,  for  prayer  and  for  religious  and  moral  instruction.  As  a 
further  means  of  withdrawing  youth  from  dangerous  amusements,  sacred  musical  enter 
tamments  (thence  called  by  the  name  of  oratorio)  were  held  in  the  oratory,  at  first  con- 
sisting aalely  of  hymns,  but  afterwards  partaking  of  the  nature  of  sacred  operas  or 
dramas,  except  that  they  did  not  admit  the  scenic  or  dramatic  accompaniments  of  these 
more  secular  compositions.  Religious  and  literary  lectures  also  formed  part  of  his  plan, 
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and  it  was  in  the  lectures  originally  prepared  for  the  oratory  that,  at  the  instance  of 
Neri,  the  gigantic  Church  History  of  Baronius  had  its  origin.  The  personal  character  of 
Xeri,  the  unselfish  devotedness  of  his  life,  his  unaffected  piety,  his  genuine  love  of  the 
poor,  his  kindly  and  cheerful  disposition,  and.  perhaps,  as  much  as  any  of  the  rest,  a 
certain  quaint  humor,  and  a  tinge  of  what  may  almost  be  called  drollery  which  pervaded 
many  of  his  sayings  and  doings,  contributed  to  popularize  his  institute,  and  to  engage 
the  public  favor  for  himself  and  his  fellow-laborers.  He  himself  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  sanctity  and  of  miracles  among  his  fellow-religionists  almost  'beyond  any  of  the 
modern  saints;  and  he  may  still  be  described  as  emphatically  the  popular  saint  of  the} 
Roman  people.  He  lived  to  an  extreme  age  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  his  facilities, 
an  I  in  the  active  discharge  to  the  last  of  all  the  charitable  duties  to  which  his  lite  had 
been  devoted.  He  died  at  the  age  of  80,  May  26,  1595.  He  was  canonized  bv  Gregory 
XV.  in  1(322.  His  only  literary  remains  are  his  Letters  (8vo,  Padua.  1751);  the  Uonvtilu- 
tions  of  his  congregation,  printed  in  1612;  some  short  spiritual  treatises,  and  a  few  sou- 
nets,  which  are  printed  in  the  collection  of  Rime  Oneste. 

NE  BITJM.     See  OLEANDER. 

NE'RO,  Roman  emperor  from  54  A.D.  to  68  A.D.,  was  b.  at  Antium,  on  the  coast  of 
Latium,  Dec.  15,  37  A.D.,  and  was  the  son  of  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and  of  Agrip- 
pina,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus  Cresar,  and  sister  of  Caligula.  His  mother,  becoming 
the  wife  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  Claudius  adopted  him  (50  A.D.),  and  his  name,  origi- 
nally L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  was  changed  to  Nero  Claudius  Caesar  Drusus  Germanicus. 
After  the  death  of  Claudius  (54  A.D.),  the  Pretoriau  guards,  at  the  instigation  of 
Afranius  Burrhus,  their  prefect,  declared  him  emperor,  instead  of  Claudius's  sou  Bri- 
taiinicus,  and  their  choice  was  acknowledged  both  by  the  senate  and  the  provinces.  His 
reign  began  with  the  semblance  of  moderation  and  good  promise,  under  the  guidance  of 
Burrhus  and  his  tutor  Seneca  the  philosopher;  but  the  baleful  influence  of  his  mother, 
together  with  his  own  moral  weakness  and  sensuality,  frustrated  their  effort''.,  and  he 
soon  £  lunged  headlong  into  debauchery,  extravagance,  and  tyranny.  He  caused  Britan- 
uicus,  the  son  of  Claudius,  to  be  treacherously  poisoned  at  the  age  of  14,  because  he 
dreaded  him  as  a  rival,  and  afterwards  (59  A.D.)  caused  his  own  mother  Agrippina 
(with  whom  he  was  latterly  on  bad  terms)  to  be  assassinated,  to  please  his  mistress 
Poppsea  Sabiua  (the  wife  of  his  principal  boon-companion  Otho,  afterwards  emperor), 
in  order  to  marry  whom  he  also  divorced  and  afterwards  put  to  death  his  wife  Octavia 
(aired  20),  the  sister  of  Britannicus.  The  low  servility  into  which  the  Roman  senate  had 
sunk  at  this  time,  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  it  actually  issued  an  address  con- 
gratulating the  hateful  matricide  on  the  death  of  Agrippina.  Nero  himself,  on  the  other 
hand,  confessed  that  he  was  ever  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  his  murdered  mother.  The 
affairs  of  the  empire  were  at  this  time  far  from  tranquil.  In  61  A.D.  an  insurrection 
broke  out  in  Britain  u::,der  queen  Boadicea,  which  was,  however,  suppressed  by  Sue- 
ion  ins  Paulinus.  The  following  year  saw  an  unsuccessful  war  against  the  Parthi'ans  in 
Armenia.  At  home,  matters  were  not  much  better.  The  emperor  was  lampooned  in 
verse;  the  senate  and  priesthood,  alike  venal,  were  also  satirized  by  audacious  malcon- 
tents; Burrhus,  a  valuable  friend,  died;  and  even  Seneca,  though  not  a  great  moralist, 
out  of  his  books,  thought  it  only  decent  to  remove  from  court.  In  July,  64,  occurred  a 
great  conflagration  in  Rome,  by  which  two-thirds  of  the  city  were  reduced  to  ashes. 
Nero  himself  is  usually  believed" to  have  been  the  incendiary.  It  is  said  that  he  admired 
the  spectacle  from  a  distance,  reciting  verses  about  the  burning  of  Troy,  but  many 
scholars  are  doubtful  whether  he  really  had  any  hand  in  it.  At  Vd  events  he  laid  the 
blame  on  the  Christians — that  mysterious  sect,  who,  like  the  Jews  in  the  middle  ages, 
were  the  cause  of  all  otherwise  inexplicable  calamities,  and  persecuted  them  with  great 
fury.  Moreover,  he  rebuilt  the  city  with  great  magnificence,  and  reared  for  himself  on 
the  Palatine  hill  a  splendid  palace,  called,  from  the  immense  profusion  of  its  golden 
ornaments,  the  Aurea  Domus,  or  Golden  House;  and  in  order  to  provide  for  this  expend- 
iture, and  for  the  gratification  of  the  Roman  populace  by  spectacles  and  distributions  of 
corn,  Italy  and  the  provinces  were  unsparingly  plundered.  A  conspiracy  against  him 
failed  in  the  year  65,  and  Seneca  and  the  poet  Lucan  fell  victims  to  big  vengeance.  In 
a  fit  of  passion  he  murdered  his  wife  Poppoea,  by  kicking  her  when  she  was  pregnant. 
He  then  proposed  to  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  Claudius,  but  was  refused,  whereupon 
he  caused  the  too  fastidious  lady  to  be  put  to  death,  and  married  Statilia  Messnllina, 
after  killing  her  husband.  He  also  executed  or  banished  many  persons  highly  dis- 
tinguished for  integrity  and  virtue.  His  vanity  led  him  to  seek  distinction  as  a  poet,  a 
philosopher,  an  actor,  a  musician,  and  a  charioteer,  and  he  received  sycophantic 
applauses,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  Greece,  to  which,  upon  invitation  of  the  Greek  cities, 
he  made  a  visit  in  67.  But  in  68,  the  Gallic  and  Spanish  legions,  and  after  them  the 
Pretorian  guards,  rose  against  him  to  make  Galba  emperor,  and  Nero  fled  from  Rome 
to  the  house  of  a  freedman,  Phaon,  about  four  miles  distant.  The  senate,  which  had 
hitherto  been  most  subservient,  declared  him  an  enemy  of  his  country,  and  the  tyrant 
ended  his  life  by  suicide,  June  11,  68.  One  is  sorry  to  learn  that  such  a  wretch  had  a 
taste  for  poetry,  and  was  skilled  in  painting  and  modeling. 

NEE'VA,  M.  COCCETUS,  a  Roman  emperor,  elected  by  the  senate  after  the  murder  of 
Domitian,  Sept.  18,  96.  He  was  born  32  A.D.,  of  a  family  belonging  to  Narnia,  in 
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t'mhria,  and  twice  held  the  honor  of  consulship,  before  his  election  to  the  dignity  of 
emperor,  lie  displayed  "-resit  wisdom  and  moderation,  rectified  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  diminisMcd  the  taxes:  but  finding  himself,  upon  account  o!.'  his  advanced 
:iire.  iidt  vigorous  enough  to  repress  the  insolence  of  the  Pretoria!!  guards,  he  adopted 
M.  I'lpius  Trajamis,  then  sit  the  head  of  tiie  army  of  Germany,  who  succeeded  him  on 
his  deaMi.  .Ian.  ~7,  98.  After  his  decease,  lie  obtained  an  apotheosis. 

NERVE.     See  NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  ante. 

NERVE  CELL.     See  HISTOLOGY. 

X  KUY1I,  an  ancient  tribe  in  Helgiea,  n.  of  the  Ambiani.  In  the  time  of  Qesar,  who 
first  mentions  them,  they  were  a  warlike  people,  who  prohibited  trade  with  their  neigh- 
bors, forbade  the  introduction  of  luxuries,  and  attempted  to  make  an  alliance  of  the  sur- 
rounding tribes  against  the  Romans.  Upon  Caesar's  advance  into  their  territory  they 
sent  their  children  and  old  men  and  women  to  a  place  of  safety  in  the  marshy  country 
near  the  sea,  and  stationed  themselves  in  ambuscade  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Sabis, 
now  the  Sambre.  v  When  the  Romans  came  up,  and  began  to  prepare  their  camp,  they 
wen-  suddenly  attacked  by  a  force  of  60,000  men,  and  only  the  military  skill  of  Caesar 
saved  them  from  defeat.  After  a  desperate  contest  the  Nervii  were  put  to  lliglit.  In  54 
B.C.,  however,  they  joined  the  Eburones  in  an  assault  upon  the  camp  of  Quintus  Cicero. 
They  submitted  to  the  Romans,  53  B.C.  Their  chief  towns  were  Camaracum,  now  Cam- 
brai,  and  Bagacum,  now  Bavai. 

NERVOUS  DISEASES  OF  AN  OBSCURE  NATURE  AND  NERVOUSNESS.  Although  the 
most  important  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  as  chorea,  convulsions,  epilepsy,  hydro- 
phobia, hypochondriasis.  hysteria,  neuralgia,  paralysis,  spasms,  and  tetanus,  have  been 
considered  in  special  articles,  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  (often  evanescent)  forms 
which  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  assume,  some  of  which  we  propose  now  to  con- 
sider. 

These  nervous  affections  are  almost  solely  confined  to  women,  and  most  of  them  may 
be  regarded  as  modified  forms  of  hysteria.  Simulated  pregnancy,  or,  as  the  French*  phy- 
sicians term  it,  nervous  pregnancy,  is  an  affection  of  not  very  rare  occurrence.  The 
abdomen  gradually  enlarges,  the  catameuia  are  suppressed,  and  sickness,  enlargement  uf 
the  breasts, with  trie  other  symtoms  of  pregnancy,  supervene  (as  far  as  they  can  be  recog- 
nized by  the  non-professional  observer),  and  it  is  only  the  non-appearance  of  the  infant 
at  the  expected  period  that  leads  to  a  suspicion  of  the  true  nature  of  the  case.  The  diag- 
nosis of  such  a  case  is  extremely  difficult,  and  the  most  celebrated  accoucheurs  have  been 
deceived.  We  commence  with  this  extreme  instance,  as  being  singularly  illustrative  of 
the  power  which  a  perverted  action  of  the  nervous  system  may  impress  upon  certain 
persons.  The  somewhat  allied  cases  in  which  patients  persist  in  fancying  themselves 
pregnant  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  their  medical  adviser  (as  the  well-known  case 
of  queen  Mary,  so  admirably  drawn  by  Froude).  are  far  more  numerous.  The  intestines 
are  often  implicated  in  cases  of  a  deranged  condition  of  the  nervous  system.  The  excre- 
tion of  gas  from  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  often  much  increased  in  the  class 
of  patients  commonly  called  nervous.  The  rattling  sounds  produced  by  the  movement  of 
the  gas — scientifically  known  as  bomborygmi — are  sometimes  so  loud  as  to  prevent  the 
patient  from  entering  into  society  with  comfort;  and  sometimes  the  mere  fear  of  the 
occurrence  of  these  sounds  is  sufficient  to  induce  them.  A  depraved  appetite,  scientific- 
ally known  as  pica,  is  a  common  symptom  of  deranged  nervous  system  both  in  chlo- 
rotic  young  women,  in  whom  the  catamenial  discharge  is  not  well  established,  and  in 
pregnant  women.  See  MORBID  APPETITES.  The  not  very  rare  cases  of  fasting  women 
and  girls  belong  to  the  same  category.  All  these  cases,  however,  ultimately  undergo 
detection. 

Dr.  Parry  and  other  physicians  have  described  cases  of  morbid  sensibility  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  in  which  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  are  enlied  into 
violent  action  if  the  patient  takes  a  sip  of  water  or  other  fluid.  Such  cases  so  strongly 
simulate  hydrophobia  that  they  are  described  as  hysteric  hydrophobia, 

Passing  on  to  the  special  modifications  which' an  abnormal  state  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem impresses  on  the  organs  of  circulation,  wye  have  nervous  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
which  may  readily  be  distinguished  from  palpitation  dependent  on  change  of  structure 
by  due  attention  to  symptoms.  There  is  a  peculiar  form  of  abdominal  pulsation,  due 
solely  to  nervous  influence,  which  may  not  very  unfrequently  be  felt  on  pressing  the 
hand  on  the  patient's  abdomen.  It  has  in  many  cases  been  mistaken  for  aneurism. 

The  nervous  symptoms  implicating  the  respiratory  organs  are  not  only  the  most  com- 
mon of  any,  but  are  alarming  and  urgent,  and  may  be  readily  mistaken  for  indications 
of  serious  inflammatory  or  organic  disease.  Nervous  asthma,  which  is  supposed  to  depend 
upon  a  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  is  too  well  known  to  require  com- 
ment. Women  suffering  from  a  deranged  condition  of  the  nervous  system  sometimes 
present  symptoms  of  what  may  be  termed  nervous  catarrh — such  as  a  copious  flow  of  tears, 
free  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  and  constant  sneezing.  Such  cases  are  often  periodic. 
They  may  be  treated  with  preparations  of  iron,  and  are  sometimes  at  once  checked  by  a 
pinch  of  snuff.  There  are  various  forms  of  cough  due  mainly  to  nervous  irritation,  the 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  cough  probably  depending  o'n  the  spot  which  is  the  seat 
of  irritation.  Thus,  we  hear  of  spasmodic  cough,  which  is  often  accompanied  by  much 
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straining  and  convulsive  agitation,  nnrl  somewhat  resembles  whooping-cough;  ringing 
cough,  accompanied  by  dyspnoea  arid  hoarseness,  or  loss  of  voice:  barking  cough,  often 
arising  from  irritation  of  the  ovaries,  etc.  Such  coughs  as  these  are  aggravated  by 
depleting  measures,  ordinary  cough  medicines,  etc.,  and  usually  disappear -under  the  use 
of  tonics. 

The  nervous  affections  of  the  motor  system  are  conveniently  grouped  by  Dr.  Laycock 
under  three  heads — (1)  the  n'rst  including  those  cases  in  which  there  is  paralysis  or  >pa^m 
without  distortion;  (2)  those  in  which  distortion  follows  cessation  of  muscular  equi- 
librium, as  in  the  various  forms  of  club-foot;  and  (3)  paroxysmal  affections.  The  best 
example  of  the  first  class  is  hysterical  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  of  which  sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  long  ago  wrote  as  follows:  "  I  have  known  not  a  few,  but  very  numer- 
ous, instances  of  young  ladies  being  condemned  to  the  horizontal  posture,  and  even  to 
the  torture  of  caustic  issues  and  setous.  for  several  successive  years,  in  •whom  air,  and 
exercise,  and  cheerful  occupations  would  probably  have  procured  a  cure  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months."  A  notice  of  such  cases  as  these  may  be  found  in  the  article  HYSTERIA. 
Paralysis  of  a  lateral  half  of  the  body,  or  of  one  limb  only,  may  al^-o  be  merely  a  mani- 
festation of  hysteria.  The  second  class  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  case"  which  is 
reported  by  Mr.  Shaw.  A  young  lady  who  had  suffered  from  a  train  of  symptoms  indic- 
ative cf  a  disturbed  nervous  system,  had  the  ankle  so  turned  round  that  she  walked  on 
one  side  of  the  foot.  The  knee  was  also  bent  outward,  and  the  spine  was  becoming  dis- 
torted. Sir  Charles  Bell, who  saw  her  in  consultation,  regarded  the  case  as  one  of  willful 
deception,  and  in  a  year's  time  his  diagnosis  was  completely  established,  scarcely  any 
trace  of  lameness  being  apparent.  Many  of  the  joints — as  the  knee,  hip,  etc. — may  be 
the  scats  of  purely  neuralgic  symptoms,  which  so  closely  simulate  organic  disease  of 
the  cartilages,  as  to  lead  to  the  removal  of  the  limb.  Caimichael,  Brcdie,  and  others 
have  recorded  cases  in  which  this  terrible  mistake  has  been  made  by  experienced  sur- 
geons. Spinal  irritation,  or  spinal  tenderness,  is  a  mysterious  affection,  whose  diagnos- 
tic value  is  not  very  definite,  as  it  may  arise  from  a  large  number  of  distinct  conditions, 
as,  for  i  xainple,  disease  of  some  part  of  the  spinal  corcl,  uterine  disease,  chronic  disease 
of  the  intesiiual  viscera,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  anomalous  affections  of  the  nervous  system  ever  recorded  is  described 
by  Mr.  Holden  in  the  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Rtports,  1867,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  299-305.  The 
patient  was  a  bright-looking  boy  about  12^,  who,  as  he  lay  reading  in  bed,  presented 
every  appearance  of  perfect  health:  all  that  he  complained  of  was  what  he  called  his 
"  bump,''  which  was  about  the  size  of  alien's  egg,  and  lay  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck, 
just  above  the  shoulder.  If  the  "bump"  were  touched,  even  most  gently,  the  boy 
instautl}-  lost  all  consciousness,  and  became  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  while  his  body 
became  arched  like  a  bow,  and  was  supported  only  by  the  back  of  the  head  and  tho 
heels,  while  his  arms  were  rigidly  extended.  He  might  be  pinched  or  pricked,  but 
showed  no  sign  of  sensation.  After  remaining  in  this  state  for  somewhat  less  than  a 
minute,  he  drew  a  deep  long  breath,  which  wr  s  followedJby  a  deep  sigh.  Instantly  the 
spasm  ceased,  and  the  body  fell,  seemingly  lifeless,  on  the  bed.  After  two  other  similar 
sishs,  which  occurred  in  a' few  seconds,  the  boy  awoke  as  if  from  profound  sleep,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  was  none  the  worse  for  what  he  had  gone  through.  Whenever  the  bump 
was  touched — even  when  the  boy  was  fast  asleep — the  same  phenomena  occurred.  (It  was 
found  that,  on  touching  the  backbone  in  the  dorsal  region,  the  same  series  of  events  hap- 
pened.) By  continuous  gentle  manipulation  of  the  bump,  the  boy  was  kept  unconscious 
for  twenty  minutes.  Another  and  even  more  remarkable  phase  of  the  boy's  affection  was 
his  crowing  and  barking  fit.  which  took  place  every  day  at  the  same  time,  almost  to  a 
minute.  See  the  reports  above  cited. 

With  this  illustration,  we  close  our  remarks  on  what  may  be  termed  anomalous  nerv- 
ous affections.  With  regard  to  nervousness,  which  also  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
we  mav  observe  that  i'  is  a  word  pertaining  rather  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  patient  (and 
pre-eminently  of  the  female  patient)  than  of  the  physician.  It  is  usually  understood  to 
indicate  a  condition  of  which  a  restless  mobility,  with  or  without  an  undue  excil  ility 
of  the  nerves  of  sensation,  is  the  chief  characteristic.  For  further  information  on  this 
subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Laycock's  various  works,  and  to  Komberg  On  Dis- 
eases of  the  Xcrcotes  System,  2  vols.,  translated  by  Dr.  Sieveking. 

NEKVOUS  SYSTEM,  THE,  is  composed  in  all  vertebrated  animals  of  two  distinct  por- 
tions or  svstems — viz.,  the  cerebro-spin.nl  and  sympathetic  or  ganglionic. 

The  ccrcbro-spinal  system  includes  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  (which  form  the  cerebro- 
tpinal  a.?{*)  and  the  cranial  and  spinal  nerves.  It  was  termed  by  Bichat  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  animal  life,  and  comprises  all  the  nervous  organs  concerned  in  sensation,  voli  on, 
and  mental  action. 

The  sympathetic  system  consists  essentially  of  a  chain  of  ganglia  connected  by  nervoti 
cords,  extending  from  the  cranium  to  the  pelvis,  along  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column, 
and  from  which  nerves  with  large  s;anglionic  masses  proceed  to  the  viscera  and  bJ 
vessels  in  the  cavities  of  the  chest,  abdomen,  and  pelvis.     It  was  termed  by  Bichat  the 
nervous  svstem  of  organic  life,  since  it  seems  to  regulate— almost  or  quite  mdepenc 
of  the  will— the  due  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  circula- 
tion, and  digestion. 
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Tin-  essential  parts  of  the  cereltro-spinal  n.w  are  described  in  the  articles  BRAIN,  CKRE- 
j  ,-i!nl  Ci.KKiiKLi.i  M,  :md  SIMNAI,  COUD.     The  brain  and  spinal  cord  arc  coven  d  and 


protected  by  three  membranes  or  m<  niiiyc*.  08  they  arc  frequently  termed—  vi/..,  tin 
i/ini,  •;•,  ilic  arachnoid,,  and  the  />//c,  muter.     The  <7><m  nuitt-r  is  a  .strong  fibrous  mc.mbrane, 


which  supplies  the  cranial  bo;us  with  blood  in  early  life,  and  adheres  firmly  to  tbeir 
inner  surface.  It  is  less  closely  attached  to  the  bony  walls  of  the  spinal  canal.  Inside 
ihr  cranium  it  Drives  off  processes  (suoh  as  the  faf.r  cerebri,  t<  utorinin  cerilx'lU.  and/«te 
a  t:  '><  '"/)  which  divide  and  support  dill'erent  parts  of  the.  brain;  it  gives  a  .strong  fibrous 
shcatli  to  every  nerve;  and  by  .splitting  into  two  layers  lit  certain  points,  it  forms  recep- 
tacles for  venous  blood,  which  are  termed  SiNUSE«(q  .  v.).  The  arachnoid(so  called  from 
its  being  supposed  to  be  as  thin  as  a  spider's  web)  is  a  serous  membrane,  and,  like  all 
serous  membranes,  is  a  closed  sac,  consisting  of  a  parietal  and  visceral  layer.  The 
parietal  layer  adheres  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  dnr<i  t/ta/cr,  to  which  it  gives  a  smooth, 
polished  appearance;  while  the  visceral  layer  somewhat  loosely  invests  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  from  direct  contact  with  which,  however,  it  is  separated  by  the  intervention 
of  the  II'K  ni<in-r  and  some  loose  arcolar  tissue.  In  most  regions  there  is  an  interval 
between  the  visceral  layer  of  the  aracjuwiil  and  the  />'</.  mater,  which  is  called  the  .  inb- 
araclinoitl  C'lritt/,  and  is  filled  during  life  by  the  <•<'/•<  -'n-o-xiiimd  fluid.  This  fluid,  which 
varies  in  quantity  from  two  to  ten  ounces,  keeps  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  arachnoid 
m  close  contact,  "and  affords  mechanical  protection  to  the  nervous  centers  ^hidi  it  sur- 
rounds, and  guards  them  against  external  shocks.  It  is  accumulated  in  considerable 
quantity  at  the  base  of  the  bruin,  where  it  serves  for  the  protection  of  the  large  vessels 
and  nerves  situated  there.  In  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  the  draining  away  of  this 
fluid,  often  in  very  large  quantity,  through  the  external  auditory  meatus,  is  often  one  of 
the  most  significant  symptoms.  It  is  doubtless  secreted  by  the  />i<i  nm/ei-,  which  is  the 
immediate  investing-  membrane  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  This  membrane  consists 
of  minute  blood-vessels,  held  together  by  an  extremely  fine  areolar  tissue.  It  dips  down 
between  the  convolutions  and  fissures  of  the  brain,  and  is  prolonged  into  the  interior, 
forming  the  velum  interpositum  and  the  choroid  plexuses  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  It  is 
by  means  of  this  membrane  that  the  blood-vessels  are  conveyed  into  the  the  nervous 
substance. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  nerves  connected  with  the  cercbro-spinal  center  or 
axis.  These  are  usually  described  in  two  classes  —  the  spinal  and  the  cranial  or  cue,  !>l,aUi:. 
The  former  class  consists  of  all  those  which  arise  from  the  spinal  cord,  and  emerge  from 
the  spinal  canal  through  the  inter-vertebral  foramina;  while  the  latter  includes  those 
which  arise  from  some  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  center,  and  emerge  through  foramina 
in  the  cranium  or  skull. 

The  spinal  nerves  (exclusive  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  which,  from  the  fact  that 
it  emerges  from  the  skull,  is  usually  ranked  among  the  cranial  nerves)  are  thirty-one  on 
either  side,  there  being  a  pair  for  each  pair  of  intervertebral  foramina  (whose  formation 
is  described  in  the  article  VEITEHHA  AND  VERTEBRAL  COLUMN),,  and  for  the  foramina 
between  the  atlas  (the  first  or  highest  vertebra)  and  the  occipital  bone  at  the  base  of  the 
skull.  Every  spinal  nerve  arises  from  the  cord  by  two  roots,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior, 
of  which  the  latter  is  distinctly  the  larger.  Each  root  passes  out  of  the  spinal  canal  i>y 
a  distinct  opening  in  the  dura  mater.  Immediately  after  its  emergence,  a  ganglion  is 
seen  on  the  posterior  root,  and  in  the  anterior  surface  of  this  ganglion  the  anterior  root 
lies  imbedded.  Just  beyond  the  ganglion,  but  not  at  all  previously,  the  nervous  fibers 
of  both  roots  intermingle,  and  a  compound  nerve  results.  The  trunk  thus  formed  sepa- 
rates immediately  after  it  has  passed  through  the  intervertebral  canal  into  two  divisions  — 
the  anterior  and  posterior  —  each  of  which  contains  filaments  from  both  roots,  and  p: 
ing,  as  will  be  immediately  shown,  perfectly  different  functions.  These  divisions,  of 
which  the  anterior  is  considerably  the  larger,  proceed  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts 
of  the  body  respectively,  and  are  distributed  to  the  skin  and  the  muscle-;.  The  anterior 
branch  communicates  with  the  sympathetic  nerve,  as  is  shown  in  the  figure.  The  mode 
of  connection  of  the  roots  of  the  nerves  with  the  cord  is  noticed  in  the  article  SPINAL 
COKD.  These  nerves  are  arranged  in  classes,  according  to  the  regions  of  the  spine  in 
which  they  originate,  and  we  thus  speak  of  eight  cervical,  twelve  dorsal,  five  lumbar, 
and  six  sacral  nerves  on  either  side. 

The  discovery  of  the  separate  functions  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  which  has  been  characterized  as  the  first  important  step  towards  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  was  made  by  our  distinguished 
countryman  sir  Charl's  Bell,  although  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Magendie,  without 
any  knowledge  of  Bell's  experiments,  arrived  at  similar  conclusions  at  nearly  the  same 
time.  The  original  experiments  consisted  in  laying  open  the  spinal  canal  in  rabbits,  and 
irritating  or  dividing  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  It  was  observed  that  irritation  of 
the  anterior  roots  caused  muscular  movement,  and  that  the  posterior  roots  might  be  irri- 
tated without  giving  rise  to  any  muscular  action;  while  division  of  the  posterior  roots 
did  not  impair  the  voluntary  power  over  the  muscles.  Hence  it  was  inferred  that  the 
anterior  roots  were  motor  (or  conveyed  motive  power  to  muscles),  and  the  posterior  roots 
not  motor;  but  it  was  not  fully  determined  what  degree  of  sensibility  remained  in,  parts 
supplied  from  the  divided  roots.  Numerous  physiologists  arrived  at  similar  results  to 
those  of  Bell;  but  the  most  conclusive  experiments  are  those  of  Milller,  who  operated  on 
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frogs,  in  which,  from  the  great  width  of  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  canal,  the  roots  of 
the  nerves  can  be  exposed  with  great  facility.  In  these  experiments,  it  was  found  that 
irritation  of  the  a:'.U-ri::r  root  always  excited  muscular  contraction,  while  no  such  effect 
followed  irritation  of  the  posterior  root;  that  section  of  the  anterior  root  caused  paraly- 
sis (or  loss  of  power)  of  motion,  while  section  of  the  posterior  root  caused  paralysis  of 
sensation;  and  that  when  the  anterior  roots  of  the  nerves  going  to  the  lower  extremity 
were  cut  on  one  side,  and  the  posterior  roots  on  the  other,  voluntary  power  without  sen- 
sation remained  in  the  latter,  and  sensation  without  voluntary  motion  in  the  former.  The 
obvious  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  these  experiments  is' that  the  anterior  root  of  each 
spinal  nerve  is  motor,  and  the  posterior  sensitive.  (In  place  of  the  terms  .«< -iixitire  and 
motor,  the  terms  efferent  and  >•/-.•) t-nt  are  now  frequently  used.  The  functions  of  the 
nerves  being  to  establish  a  communication  between  the  nervous  centers  and  the  various 
parts  of  the  body,  and  nice  /•/  /•*,/,-  an  nfferent  nerve  communicates  the  impressions  made 
upon,  the  peripheral  nervous  ramifications  to  the  centers,  while  an  efferent  nerve  conducts 
.  the  impulses  of  the  nervous  centers  to  the  periphery.) 

The  cnin.'iii  nerves,  although  twelve  in  number  on  either  side,  were  arranged  by  Wil- 
lis (C:  /•<///'/  AiKttume;  on.  cr/v.W,'  3,~<-re»n.tin  .1),  *iT>p1i»  it  £  *,-/>>,  16G4).  whose  system  is  still 
generally  adopted,  in  nine  pairs,  which,  taken  from  before  backwards  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  transmitted  through  the  foramina  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  stand  as  fol- 
lows: 1st,  olfactory;  3d,  optic;  3d,  motores  oculorum;  4th,  pathetic;  5th,  trifacial;  6th, 
abducentes;  Tth,  portio  dura  or  facial,  portio  mollis  or  auditory;  8th,  glossopharyngeal, 
par  vagiini  or  pneumogastric,  spinal  accessory;  9th,  hypoglossal. 

They  may  he  subdivided  into  three  groups,  according  to  their  functions — viz.  nerves 
of  social  sense — the  olfactory  (see  NOSE),  optic  (see  EYE),  and  auditory  (q.v.);  nerves  of 
motion,  or  fjfci'i'iit  nerve* — the  motores  oculorum.  pathetic,  abducentes,  facial,  and 
hypoglossal:  and  compound  itcrce* — the  trifaeial,  glossopharyugeal,  pneumogastric,  and 
spinal  accessory. 

The  reason  win"  no  nerve  of  taste  is  included  in  the  above  arrangement  amongst  the 
nerves  of  special  sense  will  be  subsequently  seen;  and  we  proceed  briefly  to  notice  the 
functions  of  the  motor  cranial  nen 

The  3d,  4th,  and  Cth  pairs— the  motores  oenloritm,  pathetic,  and  abducentes — together 
make  up  the  apparatus  by  which  the  muscles  of  the  orbit  (the  four  recti,  the  superior 
and  inferior  oblique,  and  the  levator  palpebrjr)  are  called  into  motion,  and  are  sufficiently 
noticed  in  the  article  EYE. 

The./.'  .  or  the  port  to  dura  of  the  7th  pair,  is  divisible  into  three  stages.     The 

first  stage  is  the  iutercranial,  from  its  origin  to  its  exit  from  the  cranial  cavity,  in  associ- 
ation with  the  \i->rt  !<,  tn<>Ui.x  or  nudilnrii  nerve  (q.v.),  at  the  internal  auditory  meat  us. 
The  second  .stage  is  contained  in  the  (i<]u<ditct  of  Zallopius,  a  bony  canal  lying  in  the  pet- 
rous portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  In  this  stage  it  anastomizes  with  other  nerves,  and 
thus  m-nwrp  fibers  are  introduced  into  it  from  the  5th  pair  and  other  sources,  which 
make  irritation  01  some  of  its  branelK  s  to  cause  pain.  The  third  stage  commences  with 
the  emergence  of  the  nervy  through  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  The  nerve  now  lies  in 
the  parotid  gland,  and  after  giving  off  the  posttTt'of  imricular,  and  a  few  smaller 
branches,  finally  divides  into  the  temporal,  f acini,  and  ci-rricti!  branches.  This  diverg- 
ing distribution  of  the  nervous  branches  over  the  face  forms  the  pes  anserinn*  of  the 
older  anatomists,  from  the  supposed  resemblance  to  the  expanded  foot  of  a  goose.  Care- 
ful dissection  of  this  nerve  shows  that  the  great  majority  of  its  fibers  are  distributed 
to  muscles;  and  indeed,  if  we  except  the  muscles  of  mastication,  which  receive  their 
motor  power  from  the  3d  division  of  the  olh  pair,  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  general 
motor  nerve  of  the  face.  "The  muscles  which  are  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve  are 
chiefly  'Jiose  upon  which  the  aspect  of  the  countenance  and  the  balance  of  the  features 
depend.  The  power  of  closing  the  eyelids  depends  upon  this  nerve,  as  it  alone  supplies 
the  orb.cularis  palpebrarum;  and  likewise  that  of  frowning,  from  its  influence  upon  the 
comical  or  supercilii.  Anatomy  indicates  that  this  nerve  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the 
superficial  muscles  of  the  face  a'nd  ear,  and  of  the  deep-seated  muscles  within  the  ear. 
This  conclusion  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  comparative  anatomy.  For  wherever  the 
superficial  muscles  of  the  face' are  well  developed,  and  the  play  of  the  features  is  active, 
this  nerve  is  large.  In  monkeys  it  is  especially  so.  That  extremely  mobile  instru- 
ment, the  elephant's  trunk,  is  provided  with  a  large  branch  of  the  facial  as  its  motor 
nerve.  In  birds,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  small." — Todd  and  Bowman,  Physiologi- 
cal Ainttmtiii  nnd  Physiology  of  )[an.  vol.  ii.  p.  107. 

Before  sir  Charles  Bell  commenced  his  experiments  on  the  functions  of  the  nerves, 
it  was  believed  that  the  facial  was  the  nerve  of  sensibility  of  the  face,  and  it  was  on  eev- 
eral  occasions  divided  with  the  view  of  relieving  tic  douloureux,  of  which  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  seat.  But  the  operation,  of  course,  yielded  no  relief,  and  always  inflicted 
a  permanent  injury,  since  it  was  succeeded  by  paralysis  of  the  facial  muscles,  with  total 
loss  of  control  over  the  features  and  over  t.  e  closing  of  the  eye,  on  the  side  on  which  the 
operation  was  performed. 

The  treatment  of  facial  palsy,  which  is  often,  especially  if  it  arises  from  cold,  a  very 
temporary  affection,  although  usually  a  very  alarming  one  to  the  patient  and  his  friends, 
is  described  in  the  article  PARALYSES. 

The  hypoglossal  nerve  (derivad  from  the  Greek  words  hypo,  under,  and  glotta,  the 
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tongue)  escapes  from  the  cavity  of  the  skull  by  the  anterior  condyloicl  foramen,  and 
passes  outward  and  forward  around  the  pharynx  to  the  interior  surface  of  the  tongue, 
where  it  breaks  up  into  its  terminal  branches,  which  supply  the  muscular  structure  of 
that  organ  with  motor  power.  This  nerve  communicates  with  the  pneumi  gastric  nerve, 
with  tlie  sympathetic  (by  branches  derived  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion),  and 
with  the  cervical  plexus,  soon  after  its  emergence  from  the  cranium;  and  sub-equeiitly, 
as  it  curves  round  the  occipital  artery,  it  gives  off  the  long  anastomosing  branch  known 
as  the  dt  xi''  iuft  JIK  iioni. 

Kxperiments  on  living  animals,  comparative-  anatomy,  and  pathological  investigations 
alike  indicate  that  this  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue.  In  cases  of  paralysis  of  this 
nerve  the  power  of  articulation  is  much  injured  or  totally  destroyed;  and  this  is  oi'ten 
one  of  the  first  symptom*  which  lead  the  physician  to  apprehend  serious  cerebral  lesion. 

\\ '<•  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  I'niiijuinni!  iicn-ns,  beginning* with  the 
trifaeial  or  fifth  ncrce.  This  nerve,  as  was  fir-4  pointed  out  by  sir  Charles  Bell,  presents 
a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  spinal  nerves  in  its  mode  of  origin;  for  it  arises  l.y  two 
roots,  one  large  and  the  other  small,  and  on  its  large!'  root,  as  on  the  posterior  and  larger 
root  of  the  spinal  nerves,  is  a  distinct  ganglion ;  the  two  roots  being  quite  distinct  until 
after  the  formation  of  the  ganglion,  when  the  leaser  one  coalesces  with  the  lowest  branch, 
which  emerges  from  the  ganglion  to  form  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve.  This  ganglion, 
which  is  known  as  the  gasserian  ganglion,  and  which  is  formed  upon  the  larger  root 
of  the  nerve,  lies  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  petrous  -portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  is  of  a  somewhat  triangular  form,  with  its  base  directed  forward  and  outw\rd. 
From  this  base  there  proceed  three  nerves — vi/.,  the  ophthalmic,  on  the  inside;  the  suj  c- 
rior  maxillary,  in  the  middle;  and  the  inferior  maxillary,  externally.  The  first  two  of 
these  nerves  consist  exclusively  of  fibers  from  the  ganglionic  root,  while  the  third — the 
inferior  maxillary — is  composed  of  fibers  from  both  roots,  and  is,  therefore,  a  compound 
nerve.  From  the  mode  of  distribution,  as  well  as  from  that  of  origin,  it  is  inferred  that 
the  ophthalmic  and  superior  maxillary  are  purely  sensory,  while  the  inferior  maxillary 
is  a  motor  and  sensory  nerve.  Experiments  on  living  animals  confirm  the  inference, 
that  have  been  drawn  on  anatomical  grounds.  Division  of  the  ophthalmic  or  of  the 
superior  maxillary  nerve  induces  loss  of  sensibility,  without  any  serious  impairment  of 
muscular  power;  hut  when  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  on  either  side,  is  divided,  the 
power  of  mastication  is  destroyed  on  that  side,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  tongue  and  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  face  on  that  side  is  lost. 

The  lingual  or  gustatory  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  is  distributed  to  the  mucous 
membrane  and  papilla?  at  the  fore  part  and  sides  of  the  tongue,  where  it  acts  both  as  a 
nerve  of  common  sensibility  and  of  taste.  (The  consideration  of  the  respective  parts 
which  this  nerve  and  the  glossopharyngeal  play  in  the  sense  of  taste,  is  considered  in  the 
articles  TONGUK  and  SENSE  OF  TASTE.) 

The  trifaeial  nerve  is  the  seat  of  the  affection  known  as  tic-doulourcnx,  and  described 
in  the  article  NEURALGIA.  It  is  *n  tne..dental  branches  of  this  nerve  that  toothache  is 
situated;  and  in  the  process  of  teething  in  young  children,  the  irritation  of  these  branches, 
consequent  upon  the  pressure  of  the  teeth,  often  gives  rise  to  convulsions,  by  being  con- 
veyed to  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  exciting  motor  nerves  by  reflex  action. 

The  glvssopharyngeal  nerve  is  principally  an  afferent  or  sensory  aervc,  but  has  a  small 
motor  root.  It  escapes  from  the  cranium  in  association  with  the  pneumogastric  and 
spinal  accessory  nerves,  through  the  same  foramen  as  that  through  which  the  jugular 
vein  emerges.  It  then  descends  by  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  and  after  anastomising  with 
the  facial  and  pneumogastric  nerves,  and  giving  off  a  branch  to  the  tympanum  of  the 
ear,  terminates  in  branches  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  of  the 
palate,  tonsils,  and  pharynx,  and  in  twigs  to  the  digastric  and  stylopharyngcal  nuiscles; 
so  that  its  distribution  is  almost  entirelv  to  sentient  surfaces.  From  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  investigations  of  Dr.  John  Reid  and  others  regarding  the  functions  of  this 
nerve,  Todd  and  Bowman  arrive  at  the  following  conclusions:  1.  "  It  is  the  sensitive 
nerve  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  and  of  the  mot  of  the  tongue,  and  in  the 
latter  situation  it  ministers  to  taste  and  touch,  as  well  to  common  sensibility;  and  being 
the  sensitive  nerve  of  the  fauces,  it  is  probably  concerned  in  the  feeling  of  uausea,  which 
may  be  so  readily  excited  by  stimulating  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  region."  2.  "  Such 
are  its  peripheral  organization  and  central  connections,  that  stimulation  of  any  part  of 
the  mucous  membrane  in  which  it  ramifies,  excites  instant!}'  to  contraction  all  the  facial 
muscles  supplied  by  the  pneumogastric  and  the  facial  nerves;  and  the  permanent  irrita- 
tion of  its  peripheral  ramifications,  as  in  the  case  of  sore  throat,  will  r.ffect  other  muscles 
supplied  by  the  facial  nerve  likewise.  It  is,  therefore,  an  excitor  of  the  movements 
necessary  to  pharyngeal  deglutition." — Op.  dt.  vol.  ii.,  p.  119. 

The  pneumofffttttric  nerre,  or  par  vaffttm,  is  distributed  to  so  many  important  organt 
(the  larynx,  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  etc.),  and  u  of  such  great  physiological  importance, 
that  a  special  article  is  devoted  to  its  consideration. 

The  spinal  aref-wry  m-rtf  is  more  remarkable  for  its  peculiar  course  than  in  any  other 
respect.  It  rises  from  the  spinal  cord  at  the  level  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  cervical  nerve, 
in-<es  upwards  between  the  anterior  ami  posterior  roots  of  the  cervical  nerves  into  the 
skull,  and  emerges  from  the  cranial  cavity  with  the  two  preceding  nerves.  It  is  chiefly 
distributed  to  thie  traperius  muscle. 
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In  the  above  remarks  on  the  cranial  nerves,  we  have  omitted  all  notice  of  their  points 
*f  origin,  as  that  subject  is  sufficiently  noticed  in  the  article  BRAIN. 

We  shall  now  briefly  notice  the  mode  in  which  the  extremities  receive  their  nerves. 
These  nerves  are  derived  from  the  spinal  nerves,  through  the  intervention  of  what  is 
termed  in  anatomy  a  }iUj.'!t*.  Four  or  five  nerves  proceed  from  the  spinal  cord  for  a  certain 
distance,  without  any  communication  with  each  other.  They  then  divide,  and  from  the 
conjunction  of  the  adjacent  branches  new  nerves  result,  which  again  subdivide  and 
interchange  fibers.  From  the  net-work  or  plexus  thus  formed  nerves  emerge,  each  of 
which  is  composed  of  libers  derived  from  several  of  the  original  branches.  The  most 
important  of  these  plexuses  are  found  in  the  regions  of  the  neck,  the  axilla,  the  loins, 
and  the  sacrum,  and  are  kno-.vn  as  the  cervical,  brachial,  lumbar,  and  sacral  plexuses. 

The  brachial  plexus  is  formed  by  communication  between  the  anterior  roots  of  the 
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FIG.  1. — A  diaeram  show- 
ing the  brachial  plexus  of 
nerves  of  the  left  side,  with 
its  branches.  Front  view. 
1.  the  brachial  plexus;  2 
and  3,  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior thoracic  nerves:  4, 
'Z.  the  phrenic  nerves  going  to 
"  the  diaphragm;  7  and  9, 
the  external  and  internal 
cutaneous  nerves:  10,  the 
origin  of  the  median  nerve 
(which  receives  its  name 
from  taking  a  course  along 
the  middle  of  the.  forearm 
to  the  palm  of  the  hand  i; 
12  ar.il  13.  branches  of  this 
nerve:  U.the  point  at  which 
it  p:is-es  under  the  annu- 
lar ligament,  and  divides 
into  its  terminal  branches, 
which  are  distributed  to  the 
thumb  and  to  all  the  fin- 
gers except  the  little  finger 
and  the  outside  of  the  ring 
finger,  which  are  supplied 
by  (15)  the  ulnar  nerve, 
whose  terminal  branches 
are  shown  at  18;  lf>,  the 
musculo-spiral  nerve  (the 
largest  of  the  plexus) ;  23. 
24,  the  radial  nerve,  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  niuscu- 
lo-spiral. 


FIG.  2.— A  diagram  show- 
ing the  lumbar  and  sacral 
plexuses,  with  the  nerves 
of  the  lower  extremity. 

1,  the  first  four  lumbar 
nerves  which,  with  the 
branch  from  the  last  dor- 
sul,  form  the  lumbar 
plexus:  2,  the  four  upper 
sacral  nerves,  which,  with 
the  last  lumbar,  form 
the  sacral  plexus;  6,  the 
anterior  crural  or  fem- 
oral nerve;  7,  8,  9  10,  its 
branches:  It,  its  terminal 
branch,  the  long  or  inter- 
nal saphenous ;  13,  theglu- 
teal  nerve;  15,  the  lesser 
isehian'c  nerve;  16,  the 
greater  ischia*ic  or  sciatic 
nerve  (the  largest  nerve  in 
the  body),dividicg  at  about 
the  lower  third  of  the 
thigh,  into  17,  the  poplit- 
eal nerve,  and  18,  the  pero- 
neal  nerve:  19.  muscular 
branches  of  the  popliteal, 
given  off  in  the  posterior 
region  of  the  knee;  SO,  the 
posterior  tibial  nerve,  di- 
viding, at  21,  into  the  inter- 
nal and  external  plantar 
nerves,  which  are  distrib- 
uted to  the  sides  of  the  toes 
;  in  precisely  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  median  and  ul- 
nar nerves  are  d's  ''  uted 
to  the  fingers;  &,  i 
ternal  saphenoas  nt-r\e; 
23  and  24,  the  two  terminal 
branches  of  the  peroneal 
nerve — viz.,  the  anterior 
tibial  and  the  musculo-cu- 
taneous  nerves. 
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last  four  cervical  nerves  and  the  first  dorsal  nerve.  These  nerves 
are  nearly  equ-il  in  size,  and  their  mode  of  distribution  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  diagram.  The  branches  emerging  from  this  plexus 
supply  the  shoulder  and  the  arm;  and  the  names  of  the  most 
imporant  of  these  branches  are  given  in  the  description  attached 
to  the  figure. 

The  lumbar  and  sncral  plexuses,  with  the  nerves  of  the  lower  extremity,  are  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  The  description  attached  to  the  diagram  sufficiently  explains  the  mode  of  forma- 
tion and  the  distribution  of  the  branches  of  these  plexuses. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  sympathetic  system,  or.  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  the 
sympathetic  nerve,  has  been  already  noticed  at  the  beginning  of  thi<  article.  Its  cephalic 
portion  consists  of  four  ganglia  on  either  side— viz.,  (1)  the  ophthalmic,  or  lenticular  gan- 
glion; (2)  the  gpheno-palatine,  or  Meckel's  ganglion;  (3)  the  otic,  or  Arnold's  ganglion; 
and  (4)  the  submaxilbirv  ganglion.  They  are  all  closely  connected  with  the  branches  of 
the  trifacial  nerve.  The  cervical  portion  contains  3  ganglia,  the  dorsal  12,  the  lumbar 
4,  the  sacral  o,  and  the  cocygeal  1,  which,  instead  of  lying  on  the  side  of  the  vertebral 
column,  is  placed  in  front  of' the  coccyx,  and  forms  a  point  of  convergence  for  the  two 
gauglionated  cords  which  run  from  the  cervical  to  the  sacral  region  parallel  to  one 
another.  Eacn  ganglion  may  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  nervous  center,  from  which 
branches  pasa  ,>A'  in  various  directions.  In  addition  to  the  cords  of  communication 


between  the  ganglia,  certain  set;1  of  nerves  may  V."<!'i?u?illy  traced — viz. ,  (1)  visceral  nerves, 
which  generally  accompany  brandies  oi'  arteries  vo  tl.-e  viscera  (the  lungs,  heart,  kidneys, 
liver,  spleen.  ;UM!  intestines,  etc.):  (0)  nrti-rinl  brandies,  distributed  to  arteries  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  ganglia;  and  ('•>)  branches  of  co/iunnuic,i.tion  with  the  cerebral  and  spinal 
nerves. 

The  only  sympathetic  nerve  that,  our  limited  space  '.\}\\  permit  us  to  notice  is  the /,"'""' 
»l''ii iifliii'f.  This  n^rve  arises  liy  separate  roots  from  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th 
thoracic  ganglia.  These  roots  un'ite  to  form  a  large  round  cord,  which  passes  obliquely 
dov.nuanls  and  forwards,  and  after  entering  the  abdomen  by  piercing  the  diaphragm, 
ends  in  a  large  and  complex  ganglion,  the  semflMTMr gttTU/Uon,  which  lies  upon  the  side 
and  front  of  the  aorta,  at  the  origin  of  the  cocliac  axis.  The  semilunar  "anglia,  with  ti.e 
neives  entering  and  eine/giug  from  them,  combine  to  form  f.h-j  xolar  plexus,  which,  from 
the  mass  of  nervous  matter  which  it  contains,  has  been  termed  the  abdominal  brain.  It 
is  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  this  great  nervous  center,  that  a  blow  in  the  region 
in  which  it  lies  always  inflicts  :x  severe  nervous  shock,  and  not  unfrequcntly  causes  death. 
K.xperiments  ami  clinical  obsL'-v;Uions  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sympathetic 
system  supplies  motor  power  to  many  of  the  internal  viscera,  especially  the  heart  and 
the  intestinal  canal;  that  it  also  contains  sensitive  fibers,  as  is  shown  by  the  sufferings 
of  patients  during  the  passage  of  a  gal i -stone  or  a  renal  calculus  through  a  duct,  whose 
sole  nervous  energy  is  derived  from  line  system;  that  it  presides  over  the  proci 
secretion  in  the  most  important  glands;  and  that  it  operates  on  the  blood-vessels  in 
causing  them  to  contract,  while  the  cereb'-c. -spinal  neives  produce  the  opposite  effect. 

On  examining  different  parts  of  the  neivous  system  under  the  microscope,  we  find 
that  the  nervous  matter  is  distributed  in  two  forms,  the  vesicular  ;;hd  the  fibrous.  The 
vesicular  matter  is  gray  in  color,  and  granular  iu  texture,  contains  nucleated  nerve  cells, 
and  is  largely  supplied  with  blood;  it  is  immediately  associated  with  mental  actions,  and 
is  the  seat  in  which  the  force  manifested  in  nervous  action  originates.  The  fibrous 
matter  is,  in  most  parts,  white  and  composed  01  tubular  fibers,  though  in  some  parts  it 
is  gray  and 'consists  of  solid  fibers;  it  is  less  vascular  than  the  former,  and  is  simply  the 
conductor  of  impressions  made  upon  it.  When  these  two  kinds  of  matter  are  united 
together  into  a  mass  they  form  a  nervous  center,  such  us  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  while 
the  nxrceg  passing  to  and  from  them  are  composed  of  threads  of  fibrous  matter.  The 
nervous  matter  of  both  kinds  is  a  soft,  unctuous  substance,  with  very  slight  tenacity;  ths 
softness  being  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  large  quantity  of  water  which  it  contains. 

The  fibrous  form  is  the  most  extensively  diffused  throughout  the  body.  It  forms  a 
large  portion  of  the  nervous  centers,  and  is  the  main  constituent  of  all  the  nerves.  It 
occurs  in  two  varieties,  viz.,  as  the  tubular  fiber,  or  the  nerre  tube,  and  the  ycltitinousjiber, 
the  latter  being  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  and  beitg  found  chiefly  in  the  sympa- 
thetic system. 

When  a  tubular  fiber  is  viewed  by  reflected  light,  it  presents  a  beautiful  pearly  luster, 
and  appears  to  be  homogeneous.  But  if  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  with  a  sufficient 
magnifying  power,  indications  of  structure  become  visible.  Externally,  there  is  I  he 
tubular  membrane,  a  homogeneous  and  probably  very  delicaV  elastic  tissue,  according 
to  Todd.  Within  the  edge  of  the  tubular  membrane,  on  either  side  are  seen  two  thicker 
and  darker  lines,  which  appear  to  mark  the  outer  and  inner  lira;ts  of  the  structure  known 
as  the  white  substance  of  aefiwann,  which  forms  a  tube  within  the  tubular  membrane; 
and  within  the  white  substance  of  Schwann  is  a  transparent  iruVKirial  occupying  the  axis 
of  the  nerve  tube,  and  commonly  known  as  the  axis  cylinder.  By  the  application  of 
reagents,  it  is  seen  that  the  chemical  composition  of  the  .white  svbstance  is  different 
from  that  of  the  axis  cylinder,  and  hence  the  functions  of  these  t\\o  parts  are  doubtless 
different;  the  latter  is  in  general  soft  and  pulpy.  The  nerve-tubvs  arc  cylindrical  in 
form,  and  lie  parallel  to  one  another,  without  any  inosculation,  i."  tve  except  .their 
frequent  terminations  in  loops.  Their  average  diameter  is  about  CTVfff^  °*  H"  i»t'h. 

The  gelatinous  fibers  are  flattened,  soft,  and  homogeneous  in  appeari'iiv.  ;>nd  contain 
numerous  round  or  oval  nuclei.  Their  diameter  is  about  ^Voth  of  an  ii\?\\.  ju>i  appear- 
ance they  much  resemble  the  fibers  of  unstriped  muscle. 

The  vesicular  form  of  nervous  matter  is  of  a  dark  reddish-gray  color,  is  founu  oi.ly  in 
the  nervous  centers,  is  always  well  supplied  with  capillaries,  and  consists  cssert.i<;'ly  of 
nucleated  cells  or  vesicles,  which  are  most  commonly  globular  or  ovoidal,  but  oh"ii 
present  one  or  more  tail-like  processes,  when  they  are  termed  caudate.  These  caudate 
vesicles  present  great  difference  in  shape  and  size.  The  processes  are  very  delicate,  and 
readily  break  off  close  to  .the  vesicle.  They  probably  either  serve  to  connect  distant 
vesicles  or  else  become  continuous  with  the  axis  cylinders  of  the  tubular  fibers. 

We  may  now  consider  the  way  in  which  the  nerves  and  nervous  centers  are  made  up 
of  these  anatomical  elements. 

A  nerve  is  composed  of  a  bundle  of  tubular  fibers  surrounded  and  connected  by 
areolar  tissue,  which  forms  a  sheath  known  as  the  neurolemma,  whose  office  is  to  protect, 
the  delicate  tubes,  and  to  support  the  capillaries  from  which  they  derive  their  nourish-/ 
ment. 

The  ne.i'roKH  centers  exhibit  a  union  of  the  vesicular  and  fibrous  textures,  which  may 
be  variously  arranged.  In  the  Brain  (q.v.)  the  vesicular  matter  lies  externally,  forming 
the  gray  or  cuicritious  substance;  in  the  spinal  cord,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vesicular  or 
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gray  matter  lies  in  the  central  portion,  and  the  fibrous  or  white  matter  is  external  to  it; 
while  in  the  ganglia  the  two  structures  are  more  or  less  uniformly  associated. 

From  til"  o'»ervatious  which  have  been  made  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  article  on  the 
functions  of  individual  nerves,  it  is  .sufficiently  obvious  that  it  is  through  the  instrumeu- 
lali'y  of  the  nervous  system  that  the  mind  influences  the  bodily  organs,  as  when  volition 
or  emotion  excites  them  to  action:  and  that,  conversely,  impressions  made  on  the  organs 
of  the  body  affect  the  mind,  and  excite  mental  perceptions  through  the  same  channel. 
"In  this  way,"  to  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Todd,  "  the  nervous  system  becomes  the  main 
agent  of  what  has  been  called  the  life  of  relation;  for  without  some  channel  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  mandates  of  the  will  to  the  organs  of  motion,  or  some  provision  for  the 
reception  of  those  impressions  which  external  objects  are  capable  of  exciting,  the  mind, 
thus  completely  isolated,  could  hold  no  communion  with  the  external  world."  The 
nature  cf  the  connection  between  the  mind  and  nervous  matter  is,  and  must  ever  be,  the 
deepest  mystery  in  physiology,  and  one  into  which  the  human  intellect  can  never  hope 
to  penetrate.  There  are,  however,  many  actions  of  the  body  in  the  production  of  which 
the  mind  has  no  share.  Of  tins  kind  are  the  nervous  actions,  which  are  associated  with 
the  functions  of  organic  life,  such  as  digestion,  respiration,  and  circulation.  Again, 
there  is  another  class  of  actions  for  which  two  nerves  (an  afferent  or  excitor.  and  a  motor) 
and  a  nervous  center  are  necessary,  Thc>e  are  the  actions  known  as  reflex  or  txcito- 
m<>t»r>/.  for  the  full  investigation  of  which  physiology  is  especially  indebted  to  the  labors 
of  the  late  Dr.  Marshall  Hail.  For  example,  the  movement  of  the  oesophagus  in  pro- 
pelling the-  food  onwards  to  the  stomach,  is  caused  by  the  stimulus  of  the  food  acting  on 
the  excitor  or  all'<  rent  nerves,  which,  through  the  spinal  cord,  excites  the  motor  or 
afferent  nerves,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  necessary  muscular  action.  AVhen  the  edge  of 
the  ey-iid  is  touched,  the  excitor  nerve  (a  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth 
or  trifacial  nerve)  conveys  the  impression  of  the  stimulus  to  the  nervous  center,  and  the 
eye  is  at  once  closed  by  the  motor  influence,  which  is  transmitted  by  a  '>vauch  of  the 
facial  nerve  to  the  orbicular  muscle.  In  such  cases  as  these — and  they  form  a  very 
numerous  class — the  mind  takes  no  part.  In  some  of  them  it  is  conscious  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  stimulus,  as  well  as  of  the  muscular  act  which  follows;  but  even  in  these 
;o  effort  of  the  will  could  modify  or  interrupt  the  sequence  of  the  phenomena. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  stimuli,  by  which  the  action  of  nerves  is  commonly 
(xciu-d,  are  of  two  kinds,  mental  and  physical, "and  the  change  which  these  stimuli  pro- 
duce in  a  nerve  develops  the  power  known  to  physiologists  as  the  vis  ne.rtosa.  or  nervous 
force.  "  The  nervous  force,"  says  Dr.  Sharpey.  in  his  Address  on  Physiology  in  1862, 
"has  long  been  likened  to  electricity,  but  rather  through  a  vague  perception  of  analogy 
than  from  any  rigorous  comparison.  It  is  true  that  electric  force  is  developed  in  the 
nerves,  and  even"  exhibits  modifications  connected  with  different  conditions  of  nervous 
action.  St-ill.  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  evolution  of  electricity  is  a  common 
accompaniment  of  various  processes  involving  chemical  change,  whether  within  the 
living  body  or  in  external  nature  and  the  tendency  of  recent  speculation  is  not  towards 
the  identification  of  the  nerve  force  with  electricity,  but  rather  to  suggest  that  the  two 
stand  related  in  the  same  way  as  electricity  and  other  physical  forces  are  related  to  each 
other— that  is,  r,s  manifestations  of  a  common  force  or  energy,  of  which  they,  severally, 
are  the  special  modifications."  The  velocity  with  which  impressions  are  transmitted  by 
the  nerves  has  been  recently  made  the  subject  of  investigation,  but  it  is  doubtful  how 
far  the  observations  are  to'  be  depended  on,  in  consequence  of  the  various  sources  of 
fallacy  by  v.  hich  such  experiments  are  beset.  According  to  Hirsch,  the  velocity  is  84 
meters.  oV  about  112  ft.  per  second  in  man;  while  Helmholtz  fixes  it  at  190  ft.  per  second 
in  the  frog. 

The  description  of  the  nervous  system  given  in  the  foregoing  pages  is  applicable,  with 
slight  modifications,  to  all  the  vertebrates;  the  main  differences  being  in  the  degree  of 
the  development  of  the  brain— a  point  which  has  been  already  noticed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  article  BKAIN.  For  a  sufficient  notice  of  the  plan  of  the  nervous  system  in 
the  invertebrate  animals,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  ARTICULATED  ANIMALS, 
Moj.LrsoA.  and  RADIATA.  It  is  only  in  the  lowest  subdivision  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
the  PKOTOZOA,  that  no  traces  of  a  nervous  system  can  he  detected. 

For  further  information  on  the  subject  of  this  article,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr. 
Carpenter's  works  on  Jl'inum  and  Comparative  xhysiohgy,  to  Dr.  Todd's  article  on 
"The  Nervous  System"  in  T,<c  Ci/dojvdia,  of  Anatomy  and  Phy*Mogy,  to  Todd  and 
Bowman's  Physiological  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man,  and  to  Fuuke's  Lekrbucti  der 
PhynioUtgie 

NERVOUS  SYSTEM  (ante).     The  nerve  fibers  have  a  great  diversity  of  size;  some 
of  them  found  between  the  muscles  are  as  much  as  ^-g  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  having  a 
tubular  membrane,  medullary  contents,  and  an  axial  band.     Other  nerve  fibers  havm; 
the  same  structure  are  not  more  than  ^m  of  an  inch  in  diameter.     Other  fibers  again 
are  composed  of  an  axial  band  and  a  medullary  covering  only:  and  still  others 
other  element  than  the  axial  band.     The  important  element,  and  the  one  necessary 
conducting  function,  is  the  axis  cylinder.     In  regard  to  the  gelatinous  nerve  fibers,  01 
the  fibers  of  Hemak,  which  are  found,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  article,  chiefly  in 
pathetic  system,  there  is  a  difference  »f  opinion.    By  some  physiologists  they  are 
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to  be  connective  tissue  elements,  not  possessing  the  pc  euliar  properties  of  nerves;  but  the 
predominant  view  is  that  they  have  peculiar  nerve  properties.  These  gelatinous  liters 
arc  ])articularly  found  in  tliat  portion  of  the  sympathetic  system  connected  with  inve.lun- 
t;.:-y  contraction  of  non-striated  muscles,  vi/..,  in  the  gray  lilamenls  sent  to  tliese  m>; 
a.id  not  i:i  the  white  tilaments  of  the  sympathetic,  which  are  regarde.l  as  incapable  of 
(  citing  motion.  .Microseopii;  investigation  has  shown  that,  in  tile  development  of  '.lie 

.o.  llie  first  formed  nerve  libers  are  identical  with  the  libers  of  Remak,  and  that  the 
n  -\v  nerve  elements  which  are  formed  in  the  reparation  of  injuries  are  also  of  this  char- 
acter. The  gelatinous  nerve  libers  of  the  sympathetic  system  are  of  a  flattened  form,  with 
smooth,  sliarp  borders,  having  a  grayish  pale  color,  and  containing,  within  a  t^u-tHi, 
r.umenms  line  granulations,  and,  at  i::terv;ils,  oval  cell-  or  nuclei  of  the  same  diameter  as 
the  caliber  of  the  libers,  and  composed  of  line  granular  matter,  without  miclcoli.  The 
dimensions  of  tliese  "nuclei"  or  cells  are  about  Tr,V,lT  of  an  inch  iu  their  short,  ;  : 
r.n  inch  in  their  long  diameter.  The  medullaiud  nerve  libers,  in  pacing  into  certain 
•  gans,  Bucll  as  the  paeinian  corpuscles  (q.v.),  the  tactile  corpuscles  (see  Tot:cii),  and 

glandular  structures,  lose  the  tubular  sheath  and  medullary  investment  of  the  axis 
cylinder,  while  nothing  but  the  latter  element  composes  thetcrmination.  It  was  formerly 
thought  that  the  tubular  elements  also  entered  the  paciuiau  corpuscle,  but  recent  observa- 
tions have  led  to  other  conclusions. 

Nerre  cells  and  their  /•<  'iiff^ns. — The  cellular  elements  of  the  nervous  system,  which 
are  regarded  as  the  "generating  elements"  of  nervous  force,  are  composed  of  four  kinds 
of  ceils — apolar,  unipolar,  bipolar,  and  multipolar;  and  these  are  of  various  sixes  and 
diverse  appearances.  The  apolar  cells  are  rounded  bodies  composed  principally  of  gran- 
ular matter,  and  having  nuclei  and  nucleoli.  They  are  always  present  in  the  ganglia  of 
the  sympathetic  nerve,  and  have  been  found  in  the  cerebro- spin ul  centers.  It  is  not 
certain  that  unipolar  cells  exist  in  man,  but  they  are  not  uncommon  in  the  lower  animals. 
Bipolar  cells  are  found  in  the  ganglia  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  also 
in  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic.  Small  cells,  with  three  and  sometimes  four  poles  or  con- 
nections, are  found  in  the  posterior  horn  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  (q  v.).  while 
large,  irregularly  shaped  multipolar  cells  with  numerous  prolongations  are  found  in  the 
anterior  horns  of  gray  matter.  Some  of  the  cells  have  ten  or  twelve  poles,  an-.l  have 
received  the  name  of  motor  cells.  The  general  anatomical  elements  are,  however,  in  all 
tliese  forms  of  cells  essentially  alike.  Except  the  apolar  and  unipolar  cells,  they  are  of 
irregular  shape,  and  have  highly  refracting  granular  contents.  In  adult  animals  there 
is  usually  but  one  nucleus,  but  the  nerve  cells  of  young  animals  often  have  multiple 
nuclei.  The  nucleoli  are  generally  single,  but  sometimes  they  are  also  multiple.  The 
size  of  nerve  cells  varies,  ranging  from  less  than  T^nT  to  more  than  gJ(T  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  nuclei  are  not  so  variable  in  size,  ranging  from  W(ny  to  ^^^  of  an  inch. 
In  examining  these  delicate  organisms  with  the  microscope  it  is  usual  to  harden  the 
tissues  with  chemical  substances,  such  as  chromic  acid,  and  make  very  thin  sections 
with  a  sharp  knife;  but,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  that  may  be  taken,  the  precise  rela- 
tions between  the  nerve  cells  and  nerve  fibers  have  not  been  satisfactorily  determined. 
Some  of  the  German  physiologists,  among  them  Max  Schultze,  have  become  satisfied  that 
multipolar  cells  have  one  prolongation  unlike  the  rest,  which  is  continuous  with  the  axis 
cylinder  of  the  nerve  fiber,  the  other  prolongations  being  of  a  different  character,  and, 
although  brandling  out  to  a  considerable  extent,  not  connected  with  the  nerve  fibers.  In 
tracing  a  nerve  fiber  towards  its  origin  in  the  white  portion  of  a  nerve  center,  it  is  observed 
to  lose  its  sheath,  and  consist  only  of  an  axis  cylinder  and  investing  medullary  substance: 
the  white  portion  of  the  center  being  composed  of  these  simply  medullated,  non-she;. thed 
fibers.  When  a  fiber  passes  from  these  white  portions  into  the  gray  substance  it,  loses 
its  medullary  investment,  and  passes  among  the  cells  simply  in  the  form  of  an  axis 
cylinder;  and  although  it  is  certain  that  many  fibers  are  prolongations  of  the  poles  of  the 
ceils,  it  is  not  clearly  made  out  that  this  is  always  the  case. 

Inhibition. — When  an  impulse  is  sent  along  a  nerve  to  a  nerve  center,  if  the  latter  be  in 
a  quiescent  or  unoccupied  state,  it  will  transmit  outwardly  to  an  organ  a  reflex  impulse.  A 
nerve  transmitting  an  impulse  toward  a  center  is  called  an  afferent,  while  one  which  eon- 

an  outward  impression  toward  an  organ,  or  toward  the  periphery,  is  called  an 
efferent  nerve.  When,  however,  a  nerve  center  is  preoccupied*,  and  an  afferent  impulse 
is  sent  to  it,  which  would  ordinarily  be  reflected  along  an  efferent  nerve,  it  is  not  so 
reflected,  or  only  in  a  much  diminished  degree.  This  peculiar  action  of  arresting  a 
nervous  current  is  called  iiiliihi.tion,  and  is  constantly  playing  a  most  important  part  in 
the  distribution  of  nervous  force  to  all  the  different  parts  of  the  complicated  animal 
mechanism.  For  example,  if  the  central  end — theend  toward  the  brain  or,  to  speak  more 
definitely,  toward  the  medulla  oblongata  (see  BRAIN,  ante) — of  a  divided  pneumngastric 
nerve  be  stimulated  when  the  respiratory  center  is  engaged  in  its  accustomed  rhythmic 
action  of  sending  out  impulses  of  inspiration  and  expiration,  one  of  two  things  will 
happen,  vix. :  either  tiie  respiratory  movements  will  be  slowed  or  stopped  entirely,  or 
'!•  •  •'•''!  '"'  accelerated.  One  explanation  of  the  difference  of  action  is  that  the  pneiimo- 
ga-n:  •  nerve  «-;>ntains  among  its  afferent  fibers  two  sets,  which,  on  account  of  original 
Mmelure  or  of  their  connections,  will,  in  one  case,  stop  impulses,  while  in  the  Other  they 
will  be  ..  ••••lerated.  The  retarding  or  stopping  set  are  called  inhibitory,  while  the 
others  are  called  accelerating  fibers.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  this  is  simply 
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an  "explanation."  The  most  striking  instance  of  inhibition  is  offered  by  the  heart.  If 
the  pneumogastricfl  be  divided  in  an  animal  while  the  heart  is  beating  regularly,  and  the 
outer  end  of  the  divided  nerve  is  stimulated  for  a  short  time  with  I  he  interrupted  (Kara- 
die)  galvanic  current,  the  heart  will  be  almost  instantly  brought  to  a  stand-si  ill.  and  it  will 
not  resume  its  pulsations  for  some  time.  The  beats,  when  they  reappear,  are  at  first 
feeble  and  infrequent,  but  soon  reach  the  standard,  or  even  go  beyond  it.  The  inhibitory 
action  in  this  case  has  been  estimated  to  be  about  .16  of  a  second.  Other  stimuli  than 
the  interrupted  current  may  be  employed,  such  as  mechanical  irritation  and  chemical 
stimuli.  The  action  of  atropine  is  remarkable.  When  injected  into  the  blood,  stimula- 
tion of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  with  powerful  galvanic  currents  will  produce  no  inhibi- 
tion. In  order  to  understand  this  subject  better  it  will  be  proper  to  say  a  few  words 
about  caso-motor  nercet.  In  mammals,  if  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve* be  divided,  it 
•will  be  found  that  the  minute  arteries  of  the  head  on  the  same  side  have  become  dilated, 
an  1  that  an  increased  amount  of  blood  is  circulating  in  them.  If  a  rabbit  be  the  subject 
of  the  experiment  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  ear  of  the  side  operated  on  will  be  much 
redder  than  natural.  All  the  minute  vessels,  both  arteries  and  veins,  become  greatly 
diluted  and  the  temperature  will  rise  more  than  one  degree.  Division  of  the  sciatic 
nerve  in  the  mammal  causes  a  dilation  of  the  arteries  of  the  leg  and  foot,  and  the  tem- 
perature will  rise  several  degrees.  Division  of  one  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  (nerves 
arising  from  sympathetic  ganglia  in  the  thorax)  produces  dilation  of  the  blood  vessels  of 
the  intestines  and  other  abdominal  viscera.  If  a  nerve  supplying  a  muscle  is  divided, 
there  immediately  follows  a  considerable  increase  of  flow  of*  blood  from  the  muscle, 
showing  that  its  blood  vess;  Is  have  become  dilated.  The  act  of  dilation  may  be  easily 
seen  with  the  microscope  in  the  frog.-  There  are,  indeed,  in  all  parts  of  the  body  certain 
vascular  areas,  which  have  such  a  relation  to  certain  nerves  that  they  become  dilated  on 
division  of  one  of  the  nerves.  These  nerves  are  ordinarily  called  vnso-motor  nerves.  It 
is  not  intended  by  this  designation  to  indie-ate  that  they  are  vaso-motor  in  an  exclusive 
sense,  possessing  essentially  different  properties  or  structure  from  other  nerveS,  but  that 
they  are  nerves  which  have  a  vaso-molor  function,  because  they  arc  distributed  to  organs 
where  vaso-motor  functions  can  be  performed.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  origin  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  is  in  the  spinal  cord  or  in  the  sympathetic 
system.  From  their  being  so  usually  traced  to  sympathetic  ganglia,  it  was  supposed 
for  a  time  that  they  had  a  sympathetic  origin,  but  careful  researches  have  demonstrated 
their  origin  in  the  cerebro-spinal  centers.  One  remarkable  fact  in  regard  to  the  vaso- 
motor  nerves  is  that,  although  a  section  of  their  fibers  produces  dilation  in  the  vessels 
supplied  by  them,  irritation  of  the  ends  (peripheral)  connected  with  these  vessels  does 
not  always  restore  their  calibef  by  constriction;  but  dilation  may  be  increased  by  irrita- 
tion in  some  cases,  while  constriction  is  produced  in  others.  ^ 

If  an  animal  is  placed  under  the  influence  of  curari  (q.v.),  and  the  central  end  of  a 
divided  sciatic  nerve  stimulated,  an  increase  of  blood-pressure  will  be  observed,  caused 
by  the  constriction  of  certain  arteries,  particularly  those  supplied  by  the  splanchnic 
nerves;  and,  in  general,  the  stimulation  of  a  y  nerve  containing  afferent  fibers  will  pro- 
duce increase  of  pressure  in  the  blood  vessels,  thus  affording  a  test  for  the  presence  of 
afferent  fibers  in  any  nerve.  If  the  animal  is  placed  under  the  influence  of  chloral  instead 
of  curari,  there  will  be  a  diminution  of  blood  pressure  instead  of  an  increase  on  stimula- 
tion of  an  afferent  nerve.  These  experiments  suggest  that  the  dilating  or  constricting 
results  of  stimulation  depend  upon  the  condition  for  the  time  being  of  the  central  nervous 
system,  and  this  has  led  to  the  explanation  of  the  two  phenomena  by  means  of  the  inhib- 
itory nervous  functions.  This  explanation,  however,  seems  to  fail  in  those  cases  where 
irritation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  a  divided  nerve  produces  either  dilation  or  constric- 
tion, according  to  circumstances.  Therefore,  it  has  been  supposed  that  there  are  vaso- 
motor  nerves  which  have  a  dilating,  and  others  which  have  a  constricting,  function.  An 
interesting  example  is  afforded  by  the  submaxillary  gland,  which  is  supplied  with  two 
nerves,  one  heinsr  distributed  to  the  salivary  duct  and  its  branches,  and  the  ortier  to  the 
blood  vessels.  No  marked  effect  is  produced  by  simple  section  of  either  nerve,  but  when. 
they  are  stimulated  remarkable  results  follow,  the  ducts  of  the  gland  becoming  greatly 
dila'ted,  while  the  arteries  are  in  an  equal  degree  contracted.  A  question  as  _to  whether 
there  is  a  vaso-motor  center  has  for  some  time  been  a  subject  of  investigation,  but  no 
definite  conclusions  have  been  obtained.  Experiments  show  that  the  medulla  oblongata, 
which  is  the  center  of  so  many  reflex  actions,  is  also  a  center  of  a  large  number  of  reflex 
raso-motor  functions,  but  it  is  also  found  that  various  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  are  centers 
of  reflex  vaso-motor  functions:  and  it  is  probable  that  vaso-motor  action  is  connected 
with  an  arrangement  of  nerve  fibers  and  centers  similar  to  that  of  the  general  reflex 
pystem.  "Whether  there  are  automatic  vaso-motor  centers,  those  in  which  impulses  are 
generated  independently  of  reflex  action,  has  not  been  determined,  but  it  is  probable 
that  there  are,  if  we  consider  the  effects  of  certain  emotions,  such  as  blushing  and  pallor. 

The  pneumogastric  nerve  (see  NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  ante}  has  the  most  remarkable 
course,  the  greatest  number  of  connections,  and  the  most  varied  functions  of  any  of  the 
cranial  nerves.  It  arises  in  the  medulla  oblongata  by  a  purely  sensory  root,  but  com- 
municates with  five  motor  nerves  in  its  course,  and  is  distributed  extensively  to  muscular 
tissue  both  of  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  kind,  to  striated  muscles  and  to  non-striated, 
whether  belonging  to  blood  vessels,  intestinal  walls,  or  glandular  ducts.  It  presents  two 
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gan^lionic  enlariremen's  in  its  course  —  one  at  its  exit  from  the  cranial  cavity  by  Ilio  ju» 
pillar  J'oramen,  which  is  called  the  ganglion  o.'  the  root  ;  the  other,  a  grayish  enlargement, 

from  half  an  iuch  to  an  Inch  in  length,  called  ilie  .  ganglion  of  the  trunk.     It  i.-  a  ph-x- 

ifonu  >ir;;cture.  composed  niiiinly  oi'  white  ami  gray  libers  and  nerve  cells.  The  most 
important  communication,  or  addition,  which  tne  pneumogastric  receives  is  a  I/ranch 
from  Hie  spinai  a<ve.-sory,  for  it  lias  been  MIOWII  that  the  larynx  is  supplied  by  filaments 
derived  1'roiii  this  branch.  Oilier  communications  an-  received  between  the  '-oot  and  the 
,ion  of  the  trunk,  the  most  important  of  which  are  those,  i'rom  the  superior  cei  \-ieal 
'ii.n  ol'  the  synipat-hf'.ic.  Tlie  lila  merits  are  short,  and  l)iud  tJie  syn:i>:iihci  :< 
to  the  tnii.k  of  tne  IK  rve.  Other  liiaments  are  received  from  other  sym]iathetic  ganglia, 
so  that  the  piicumog.,.-!  i  ic  become.'  a  mi.Xmre  of  sympalh;  tic  and  cerebro-.-pinal  n<  rves. 
"What  rnys.eriotis  purpo.se  is  scrvi  (1  by  this  mingling  is  not  known:  probably  qualities 
aie  L'iven  to  the  nervous  intluence  of  certain  fibers,  similar  to  those  which  are  sometimes 
produced  in  galvano-clectric  machines  by  certain  combinations  of  conductors  and  mag- 
nets, producing  variations  in  intensity  or  in  quantity,  and  also,  p(rii;p-.  other  qualities 
•which  are  unknown.  The  most  important  branches  of  the  sympathetic  are:  1,  auricular; 
2,  pharyngeul;  3,  superior  laryngeal  ;  4,  inferior  laryiigeal  :  5.  cardiac;  (i.  pulmonary;  7, 
esophageal;  8,  abdominal.  The  pneumogastrics  are  generally  alike  in  their  distrihutk  Q 
iu  either  side  of  tiie  body,  with  tiie  exception  of  trie  inferior  laryngeal  and  abdominal 
branches.  Passing  by  the  differences  irr  the  former,  it  may  be  stated  here  that  the  left 
abdominal  branch  supplies  innervation  to  the  muscular  walls  and  tiie  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach;  numerous  branches  also  supplying  the  liver,  in  its  cour-e  anastomosing 
with  branches  of  the  right  abdominal  and  of  the  sympathetic.  The  riirht  pncimiogastric, 
which  is  situated  more  posteriorly,  sends  a  ft  w  filaments  to  the  stomach,  but  is  princi- 
pally distributed  to  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  supra-venal  capsules,  and  (the  most  impor- 
tant difference)  to  the  whole  of  the  small  intestine.  Before  the  nerves  pass  to  the  intes- 
tines, however,  there  is  a  free  interchange  of  fibers  between  the  left  and  right  abdominal 
branches.  • 

NESIIO'BA,  a  co.  in  e.  Mississippi,  intersected  in  the  n.  by  the  Pearl  river-  573 
sq.m.:  ]•'  p.  '80,  8,741  —  8,713  of  American  birth.  Its  surface  is  hilly,  a  large  proportion 
covered  with  forests  and  uncultivated.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  especially  in  the  n.  yields 
good  crops  of  cotton,  corn,  wool,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  and  sorghum.  Much  attention 
is  given  to  stock-raising,  and  large  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  raised.  Co. 
seat,  Philadelphia  Court-Housed 


NESS  (identical  with  Eng.  nose,  A.-S.  ncese,  Ger.  rtase.  Ice.  nes,  Lat.  nasuK.  Fr.  r>fz), 
a  geographical  termination,  signifying  promontory.  Names  in  -/«.«  abound  among  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  islands,  and  on  the  coast  of  Caithness;  and  they  occur,  though 
less  frequently,  along  the  e.  coast  of  Great  Britain,  as  far  as  Pungeness  in  Kent.  As 
the  corresponding  Scandinavian  termination  -)nu-x  prevails  in  ihc  names  of  promontories 
i;i  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  (e.g.,  Lindesnaes,  in  s.  of  Norway),  Ihe  exist<  nee  of 
names  in  -ness  in  Britain  is  held  as  an  evidence  of  Scandinavian  and  Danish  coloniza- 
tion. Grisncz,  on  the  n.  coast  of  France,  points  to  the  same  source. 

NESS,  a  co.  in  central  Kansas,  drained  by  the  North  fork,  the  South  fork,  and  Walnut 
creek,  all  affluents  of  the  Arkansas  river;  900  sq.m.  ;  pop.  '80,  3,722  —  3.422  of  American. 
birth,  2,186  colored.  Its  surface  is  mostly  prairie  land,  furnishing  good  pasturage  for 
cattle  all  the  year  round,  and  sheep  are  extensively  raised.  Its  soil  is  productive,  audit 
is  thinly  timbered.  Co.  seat,  Ness  Court-House. 

NESS,  LOCH,  a  long  narrow  lake  in  Inverness-shire,  Scotland,  extends  n.e.  and  s.w., 
and  is  23  m.  in  length,  and  1£  m.  in  average  breadth.  Its  n.e.  cxtremiiy  reaches  :t  point 
6  m.  s.w.  of  the  town  of  Inverness.  It  receives  the  Morriston,  the  Oich,  the  Foyers,  and 
other  streams,  and  its  surplus  waters  are  carried  off  to  the  Moray  firth  by  the  river 
Ness.  It  lies  in  the  valley  of  Glenmore,  and  is  inclosed  by  mountain  masses  averaging 
1000  ft.  in  height;  but  the  scenery  on  its  banks  is  not  si:  ;  h  gly  picturesque.  In  many 
places  it  is  about  130  faj  horns  in  depth,  and  owing  to  the  ienglh  of  time  which  this 
immense  body  of  water  takes  to  cool  down  to  the  freezing  point,  ice  never  forms  to  ar.y 
considerable  extent. 

NESSELRODE,  KARL  ROB.,  Count,  one  of  the  most  eminent  diplomatists  of  modern 
time:-!,  was  b.  Dec.  14,  1780.  at  Lisbon,  where  his  father,  a  descendant  of  an  ancient 
noble  family  on  the  lower  Rhine,  was  then  Russian  ambassador.  He  early  devoid  him- 
self to  a  diplomatic  career,  gained  in  a  high  degree  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the 
e'nj  ror  Alexander,  and  in  1813  was  one  of  the'represcntatives  of  Russia  in  the  impor- 
tant negotiations  which  took  place  between  the  powers  who  combined  against  France. 
In  1814  he  accompanied  the  Russian  emperor  to  France,  and  on  Mar.  1  signed  the 
treaty  of  the  quadruple  alliance  at  Chaumont.  He  was  also  one  of  those  who  concluded 
the  treaty  with  marshal  Marmont  for  the  surrender  of  Paris.  He  continued  to  take  a 
principal  part  in  all  the  negotiations  which  ended  in  the  peace  of  Paris;  and  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  and  active  of  the  plenipotentiaries  in  the  congress  of  Vienna.  Hf 
was  one  of  the  most  active  diplomatists  of  the  holy  alliance,  and  accompanied  the 
emperor  Alexander  to  the  coagTCMefl  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  Troppau,  Laihach.  aiu' 
Verona.  The  emperor  Nicholas  rcpev.ed  in  him  the  same  confidence,  and  under  hi* 
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reign  ho  conducted  the  Russian  policy  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  and  Turkey.  Amidst  the 
European  cor.vul.-lons  of  lt>48  and  1849,  Russia,  under  his  guidance,  refrained  from 
interference,  till  opportunity  occurred  of  dealing  a  deadly  blow  to  the  revolutionary 
cau-e  in  Hungary;  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  bringing  Austria  very  much  under  Russian 
influence.  Being  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  German  or  moderate  party  in  Russia.  Nesscirode 
is  supposed  to  have  exerted  himself  strenuously  to  preserve  peace  with  the  western  pow- 
er-; and  after  the  war  had  broken  out  in  1854,  and  the  ill  success  of  Russia -was  mani- 
fest, he  undoubtedly  strove  for  tiie  re-establishment  of  peace,  and  for  the  assembling  of 
a  congress  to  settle  all  disputes.  After  the  accession  of  Alexander  II.  he  retired  from 
tl:e  direction  of  foreign  affairs,  and  was  succeeded  in  that  department  by  prince  Alexan- 
der Gortchakov,  but  retained  the  dignity  of  chancellor  of  the  empire,  and  a  seat  in  this 
ministerial  council.  He  died  at  St.  Petersburg,  Mar.  23,  1862. 

I>  ESSUS,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  centaur  who  carried  travelers  over  the  river  Evenus, 

and  -uho  insulted  Deianara,  the  wife  of  Hercules,  and  was  killed  by  the  latter.     In 

i\  vrnge  he  told  the  woman  to  collect  the  blood  from  his  wound  and  use  it  as  a  love 

p'.iiiUT,  and  when  she  afterwards  poured  it  on  Hercules's  tunic,  the  poison  communi- 

.  to  the  blood  by  the  arrow  dipped  in  the  by, Ira's  venom  so  tortured  the  hero  that  he 

it  death  on  a  funeral  pile.     Hence  the  use  of  the  word  to  denote  a  fatal  present  or 

that  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  as  "  the  Xessus-shirt  of  ridicule,"  (Reuau). 

1TEST  BUILDING  APES.  Reference  was  made,  but  with  some  hesitation,  in  the  arti- 
cle GOIULT.A,  to  certain  new  spc<-ies  of  apes  of  the  same  genus  with  the  chimpanzee  and 
gorilla,  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  31.  du  Chaillu  in  western  Africa.  The  complete 
Vindication  which  has  since  taken  place  or  that  traveler's  reputation  as  a  truthful  and 
trustworthy  observer,  makes  it  necessary  to  give  some  further  notice  of  these  now 
unquestioned  discoveries,  exceedingly  remarkable  on  account  of  the  habits  of  some  of 
the  animals.  To  protect  themselves  from  the  rain,  they  construct  nests,  or  rather 
um'nrelias,  among  the  branches  of  the  trees,  of  long  branches  and  leaves  laid  one  over 
the  other  very  carefully  and  thickly,  so  as  to  be  "  capable  of  shedding  water."  The 
branches  arc  fastened  to  the  tree  in  the  middle  of  the  structure  by  portions  of  the  steins 
of  twining  shrubs  abundant  in  these  forests.  When  the  leaves  dry,  so  that  the  struc- 
ture no  longer  keeps  out  the  rain,  the  owner  builds  another  shelter;  and  Du  Chaillu  says 
this  happens  once  in  ten  or  fifteen  days.  The  nest-building  ape  (troglodytes  caleux, 
called  nshirgo  mbouve  by  the  natives) is  nearly  four  feet  in  length.  Du  Chaillu  supposes 
this  ape  to  rest  all  night  on  a  projecting  branch  under  its  nest  or  umbrella,  with  an  arm 
round  the  stem  of  the  tree  for  security.  The  nests  are  generally  constructed  about  15  or 
20  ft.  from  the  ground, and  invariably  on  a  tree  which  stands  a  little  apart  from  others, and 
which  has  no  limbs  belmv  the  one  in  which  the  nest  is  placed, probably  in  order  to  insure 
safety  from  serpents  and  other  animals.  These  apes  inhabit  the  most  lonely  parts  of 
the  forests.  The  nests  are  never  congregated  togetner,  so  that  this  ape  does  not  seem  to 
be  gregarious.  It  feeds  on  fruits.— J)u  Chaillu  discovered  a  second  species  of  nest- 
buiidiuir  ape  on  hi-;  second  visit  to  the  Ogobai,  very  similar  to  the  troglodytes  calms,  but 
which  constructs  its  nest  in  a  somewhat  different  fashion.  It  is  called  nshiego  nkengo 
by  the  natives.  It  makes  its  nest  or  shelter  at  the  height  of  about  20  or  30  ft.  from  the 
ground,  by  bending  over  and  intertwining  a  number  of  the  weaker  boughs,  the  foliago 
of  which  forms  its  protection  from  rain. 

NES  TOE,  according  to  ancient  Grecian  legend,  the  son  of  Nelcus  and  Chloris,  b.  in 
the  Messenian  Pylos,  escaped  destruction  when  Hercules  slew  all  his  brothers,  being 
th'-n  a  dweller  among  the  Geronians,  with  whom  he  was  brought  up.  He  married 
Eurydice,  by  whom,  he  became  the  father  of  a  numerous  family.  In  his  youth  he  was 
distinguished  for  valor  in  wars  with  the  Arcadians,  Eleians,  and  the  centaurs,  and  in 
his  advanced  age  for  wisdom.  Although  he  was  an  old  man  when  the  expedition 
against  Troy  was  undertaken,  he  joined  it  with  his  Pylians  in  sixty  ships.  Homer  makes 
him  the  great  counselor  of  the  Grecian  chiefs,  and  extols  his  eloquence  as  superior  even 
*o  that  of  Ulysses.  His  authority  was  even  considered  equal  to  that  of  the  immortal 
>ds.  Nestor  returned  in  safety  "to  his  own  dominions  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  along  with 
'enelaus  and  Diomedes,  and  continued  for  long  to  rule  over  the  people  of  Pylos. 

N»T;>H.  lor>rt-1114;  1).  Russia  Centered  a  convent  at  Kiev  in  1072.  He  wrote,  in  the 
old  Slavic  dialect,  the  chronicles  of  Russia,  from  about  850  to  his  own  times. 

NESTO  RIANS,  a  sect  of  the  5th  c.,  so  called  from  its  founder  NESTORIUS,  under 
which  head  their  distinctive  doctrine,  as  well  as  their  history  up  to  the  time  of  its  con- 
demnation, are  sufficiently  detailed.  Of  the  later  history  it' will  be  enough  to  say  that, 
even  after  the  council  of  Ephesus,  Nestorianism  prevailed  in  Assyria  and  Persia,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  the  well-known  school  of  Edessa.  Although  vigorously 
repressed  in  the  Roman  empire,  it  was  protected,  and  probably  the  more  on  that 
account,  by  the  Persians,  and  ultimately  wa*  established  by  king  Pherozes  as  the  na- 
tional church,  with  a  patriarch  resident  at  Seleucia;  its  fundamental  doctrine  ns  laid 
down  in  the  synod  of  Seleucia  in  496.  being  the  existence  of  two  distinct  persons  as 
Christ,  united  solely  by  a  unity  of  will  and  affection.  Under  the  rule  of  the  caliphs,  the 
Ncstorians  enjoyed  considerable  protection,  and  throughout  the  countries  of  the  east 
their  community  extended  itself.  Of  their  condition  in  "central  Asia,  during  the  mediae 
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v:il  period,  some  account  will  ho  found  under  the  head  of  Prtr.sTF.n  Jorrx.  Tn  the  middle 
of  tiic  1'Jtli  c.,  their  church  reckoned  no  fewer  than  90  bishops  under  regular  metro- 
]H)lil;i!is,  together  with  ~)6  others,  whose  special  d(  pendencies  are  unknown;  but  in  the 
destructive  career  of  Tamerlane,  they  shared  the  common  fate  of  all  the  representatives 
of  the  eastern  civilization.  In  the  IGtli  c.  a  great  schism  look  place 'in  this  body,  of 
•which  a  portion  renounced  their  distinctive  doctrine,  and  placed  themselves  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  to  whom,  under  the  title  of  Chaldean  Christians,  they 
have  since  remained  faithful.  The  others  still  maintain  their  old  creed  and  their  ancient 
organization.  Their  chief  seat  is  in  the  mountain  ran  ices  of  Kurdistan.  They  are  at 
present  u  poor  and  illiterate,  race,  numbering  about  140,000,  and  subject  to  a  patriarch 
residing  at  Diz(\vhois  always  chosen  from  the  Fame  family, and  takes  invariably  the  name 
of  Schamun,  or  Simon)  and  18  bishops.  All  these!  are  bound  to  observe  celibacy,  but 
marriage  is  permitted  to  the  priests  and  inferior  clergy.  Their  liturgical  books  rccog- 
ni/e  seven  sacraments,  but  confession  is  infrequent,  if  not  altogether  disused.  Marriage 
is  dissoluble  by  the  sentence  of  the  patriarch;  communion  is  administered  in  both  kinds; 
and  although  the  language  of  the  liturgy  plainly  implies  the  belief  of  transubstantiation. 
yet,  according  to  Layard,  that  doctrine  is  not  popularly  held  among  them.  The  fasts 
are  strict  and  of  very  long  duration,  amounting  to  very  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire 
year.  They -pray  for  the  dead,  but  are  said  to  reject  the  notion  of  purgatory,  and  the 
only  sacred  image  which  they  use  or  reverence  is  that  of  the  cross.  The  Nestorians  of 
Kurdistan,  like  the  Christians  of  the  Lebanon,  have  suffered  much  i'r  >m  time  to  time 
through  the  fanaticism  of  the  wild  tribes  among  whom  they  reside.  In  a  massacre  in 
1843,  and  again  in  1846,  many  fell  victims,  and  even  still  they  owe  much  of  their  secu- 
rity to  the  influence  exercised  in  their  favor  by  the  foreign  representatives  at  the  Turkish 
and  Persian  courts. 

There  is  another  body  of  Nestorians  who  have  existed  in  India  from  the  period  of 
the  early  migrations  of  the  sect,  and  who  are  called  by  the  name  of  Syrian  Christians, 
Their  chief  seat  is  in  Travancore,  where  they  number  about  100,000.  Among  both  bodies 
of  Nestorians,  European  missionaries,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  have  of  late  years  endeav- 
ored to  effect  an  entrance.  See  Perkins's  Residence  of  Eight  Years  in,  Persia  among  iJte 
Nestorian  Christians  (Andovcr,  1843);  Anderson's  Oriental  Churches  (1872);  and  Dean 
Stanley's  History  of  the  Eastern,  Church. 

NESTORIANS  (ante)  claim  to  have  existed  as  a  sect  prior  to  Nestorius,  and  date 
their  conversion  to  the  preaching  of  the  apostle  Thomas.  They  have  also  a  tradition 
that  they  are  descended  from  the  patriarch  Abraham,  and  hence  are  sometime  called 
Chaldeans.  It  is  admitted  that  they  are  the  oldest  of  the  oriental  Christian  sects.  And 
though  they  have  some  superstitions  and  doctrinal  errors,  yet  they  retain  many  of  the 
doctrines  and  authorized  usages  of  the  early  church  of  Christ.  Notwithstanding  the 
deposition  of  Nestorius,  his  writings  and  those  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuesiia  were  translated 
into  Syriac,  were  circulated  in  Assyria  and  Persia;  and  made  many  converts.  \Vhen 
emperor  Theodosius  II.  expelled  from  his  dominions  all  who  refused  to  accept  the  Ephcsian 
decision,  Nestorianism  was  transferred  to  those  countries  where  it  has  held  its  ground  to 
the  present  day.  In  435  was  established  the  famous  school  of  Edessa,  and  from  it  went 
many  disciples  of  the  new  doctrine.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated  was  Barsumas,  bishop 
of  Nisibis,  who  did  much  to  propagate  Nestorian  views  in  Persia,  lie  and  Maanes,  bishop 
of  Ardaschir,  prevailed  upon  the  Persian  king  Fero/.e  to  expel  those  Christians  who 
favored  the  decision  of  Ephesus,  and  establish  the  Nestorians  as  the  national  church  for 
the  Christians  in  Persia.  Thus  patronized  by  the  state,  they  made  Selcuc'ia  the  sent  of 
their  patriarchate,  which  from  that  time  to  the  present  has  been  held  by  the  patriarch  of 
the  Nestorians.  They  also  established  a  theological  seminary  at  Nisibis.  So  great  were 
the  zeal  and  success  of  Barsumas  that  the  Nestorians  now  in  Chaldea,  Persia.  Assyria, 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  regard  him  as  their  founder.  Moshcim  says.  "It  appears 
from  unquestionable  documents  still  existing  that  there  were  numerous  societies  in  all 
parts  of  Persia,  in  India,  in  Armenia,  in  Arabia,  in  Syria,  and  in  other  countries  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Seleucia  during  the  6th  century."  Of  the  7th  c., 
he  says,  "The  Christian  religion  was  in  this  century  diffused  beyond  its  former  bounds, 
both  in  the  eastern  and  western  countries.  In  the  east  the  Nestorians.  with  incredible 
industry  and  perseverance,  labored  to  propagate  it  from  Persia,  Syria,  and  India,  among 
the  barbarous  and  savage  nations  inhabiting  the  deserts  and  the  remotest  shores  of  Asia.  In 
particular  the  vast  empire  of  China  was  enlightened  by  their  zeal  and  industry  with  the 
light  of  Christianity."  Considering  it  necessary  to  express  fully  their  views,  a  system  of 
doctrine  was  adopted  at  a  synod  convened  by  the  patriarch  Badaeus  in  496  at  Seleucia. 
The  characteristics  of  this  were  that  in  Christ  there  were  two  persons,  the  divine  Logos, 
and  the  man  Jesus;  that  these  two  hypostaseshad  only  one  outward  appearance;  that  the 
nnion  between  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  man  took  place  at  the  moment  of  the 
Virgin's  conception,  and  is  never  to  be  dissolved;  that  these  two  persons  are  united  by 
no  other  connection  than  that  of  will  and  affection;  that  Christ  on  that  account  ought  to 
be  clearlv  distinguished  from  God;  that  Mary  is  to  be  called  the  mother  of  Christ. 
ChrisMokox,  and  not  the  mother  of  God,  Iheotokos.  They  asserted  also  that  these  tenets 
had  not  been  derived  from  Nestorius,  but  had  been  held  by  the  church  from  the 
beginning.  Another  peculiar  opinion  was  that  it  was  lawful  for  bishops  and  presbyters 
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to  marry.  At  the  end  of  Cavados's  reign  in  the  6th  c.,  a  schism  occured  among  the 
Nestorians,  which  lasted  12  years,  when  two  patriarchs,  Norses  and  Elisa>us,  w<  r<-  elected 
lftr the  opposing  factions,  each  of  whom  appointed  bishops  from  his  uwn  lo'.iowej.s. 
After  the  death  of  Nerses  in  prison  and  the  deposition  of  Elisauis,  the  bishops  elected 
Mar  Aba  I.,  or  the  great,  a  Magian  convert,  536-552.  He  translated  the  liturgy  of  the 
Nestoriaus  from  the  Greek  into  Syriac,  making  the  version  now  in  use  among  the  Nes- 
torians.'  He  was  very  active  in  restoring  discipline  in  the  church,  and  held  a  f-vnod  in 
544  which  declared  that  the  patriarchs  and  bishops  should  thenceforth  not  lie  allowed  to 
marry,  a  regulation  ever  since  observed,  lie  also  ordered  that  while  conforming  to  the 
Nicene  creed,  the  system  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  should  form  the  );a;is  of  biblical 
interpretation.  Nestorianism  was  regarded  with  favor,  or  at  least  with  toleration  under 
the  Saracens,  Arabs,  and  Tartars,  the  successive  masters  of  Persia.  The  Nestorians 
spread  not  only  in  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  but  under  Mar  Aba  II.,  742-752,  a  bishop 
was  appointed  for  them  in  Egypt.  He  was  subject  to  the  see  of  Damascus:  in  later 
times  they  had  a  metropolitan  of  Egypt.  After  Bagdad  became  the  abode  of  the  caliphs 
the  patriarch  also  resided  there  in  A.D.  763.  Tlfe  \  atriaich  was  called  yuruiiclt,  i.e. 
cnthoiicos,  and  in  the  18th  c. .  he  had  25  metropolitans  under  his  supervision.  A  his- 
torian says:  "The  Nestorians  had  now  become  widely  exler.ded.  They  occupied  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  Christian  sects  the  region  which  forms  the  modern  kingdom  of 
Persia,  in  all  parts  of  which  they  had  chur;:hcs.  They  were  numerous  in  Armenia, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Arabia.  They  had  churches  in  Syria  and  in  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
They  had  churches  among  the  mountains  of  Malabar  in  India.  They  had  numerous 
churches  in  the  vast  region  of  Tartary  from  the  Caspian  sea  to  mount  Iniaus,  and 
beyond,  through  the  greater  part  of  what  is  now  known  as  Chinese  Tartary,  and  even  in 
China  itself."  Early  in  the  llth  c.  Unkh  Khan,  a  Tartar  prince  on  the  northern  bor- 
ders of  China,  invited  Nestorian  missionaries  among  his  people,  and  himself  became  the 
famous  Prester  John.  Genghis  Khan  and  several  of  his  sons  and  grandsons,  who  con- 
quered China  and  almost  all  Asia  and  a  part  of  Europe,  were  connected  with  Prester 
John  by  marriage.  Several  of  them  had  Christian  wives, -and  one  of  them  professed 
himself  a  Christian.  Under  some  of  this  dynasty  central  Asia  was  comparatively  civ- 
ili/.ed  and  enlightened;  and  Christian  travelers  passed  with  safety  from  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  to  Samarcand  and  Pekin.  Pome  of  the  Chinese  emperors  favored  Christianity 
and  ordered  the  erection  of  numerous  churches.  Meanwhile  the  sword  of  Moslem 
fanaticism  advancing  eastward  Bagdad  fell  before  it,  and  all  the  country  on  the 
Euphrates,  then  Persia  and  the  regions  to  the  north.  The  Nestorian  church  was 
crushed,  and  its  mi-sinus  languished;  and  about  the  year  1400  Tamerlane  swept  like  a 
Whirlwind  over  the  remains  of  Nestorian  Christianity.  The  missions  in  China  lan- 
guished for  want  of  support,  and  were  weakened  by  controversies  with  missionaries  from 
Rome;  but  some  of  the  churches  still  existed,  and  in  1502  four  bishops  were  sent  to 
China, 

In  1551  a  dispute  arose  among  the  Nestorians  concerning  the  election  of  a  patriarch. 
One  party  elected  Bar  Mama;  the  other,  who  chose  Sulaka,  placed  themselves  under  th« 
Roman  pontificate,  and  called  themselves  Chaldean  Christians.  Sulaka  was  sent  to 
Rome  to  be  ordained,  but  on  his  return  he  was  made  prisoner  in  Amid,  and  killed  in 
prison.  Another  was  appointed  in  his  place.  In  1684  pope  Innocent  XI.  appointed  a 
patriarch,  who  resided  in  Diarbekir,  and  took  the  name  of  Joseph,  which  is  retained  by 
his  successors.  The  number  of  Chaldean  Christians  is  about  20,000,  scattered  from 
Diarbekir  to  the  frontiers  of  Persia  and  from  the  borders  of  Tyari  to  Bagdad— a  district 
which  once  contained  a  vast  number  of  Negtorians.  This  portion  of  the  Nestorians  is 
governed  by  a  patriarch  and  six  bishops,  who  have  lately  been  pensioned  by  the  prop- 
aganda. They  have  no  independent  existence,  but  are  a  section  of  the  Roman  church. 
They  have  no  standard  confession  of  faith.  The  patriarch  of  the  other  party  is  called 
Simeon,  and  resides  in  the  mountains  rf  Kurdistan.  These  are  the  two  representatives 
of  the  primitive  Nestorian  church  in  Persia. 

The  Syrian  or  Nestorian  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  profess  to  be  Ins  disciples,  and  say 
that  he  preached  the  gospel  in  Malabar  and  other  parts  of  India.  However  that  may  be, 
there  is  evidence  that  the  Syrian  or  Nestoiian  churches'  in  Malabar  were  founded  as 
early  as  the  5th  or  6th  century.  The  first  notices  of  this  people  in  recent  times  are  found 
in  Portuguese  histories.  When  they  arrived  in  India  in  A.D.  1500,  they  found  not  only 
a  Christian  king,  but  many  professing  Christians,  and  more  than  100  churches.  The 
popes  claiming  universal  spiritual  supremacy  endeavored  to  bring  them  into  subjection, 
and  directed  the  Portuguese  to  use  all  their  power  to  convert  them.  In  1545  a  Francis- 
can friar  was  sent  out  who  opened  schools  to  educate  the  youth  in  the  doctrines  of  their 
church.  The  Syrian  bishop,  Mar  Joseph,  was  taken  a  prisoner  to  Goa,  and  thence  sent 
to  Portugal.  Mosheim  says, "  The  finishing  stroke  was  put  to  the  violence  and  brutality 
of  these  attempts  by  Don  Alexis  de  Menezes.  archbishop  of  Goa,  who  at  the  close  of  the 
16th  century,  calling  the  Jesuits  to  his  assistance,  compelled  this  unhappy  people  to 
embrace  the  religion  of  Rome,  and  to  acknowledge  the  pope's  supreme  jurisdiction. 
The  result  of  these  efforts  was  that  the  priests  and  churches  on  the  sea-coast  submitted 
to  the  pope,  insisting,  however,  on  retaining  their  language  and  liturgy.  These  are 
called  the  Syria-Roman  Christians.  But  those  in  the  interior  would  not  yield.  After  a 
brief  show  of  submission  they  proclaimed  war  against  the  inquisition,  hid  their  books, 
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fled  to  the  mountains,  and  sought  the  protection  of  the  native  princes.  These  retain 
their  aneieni  riics,  liturgy,  and  luhiis'.ry,  and  are  called  by  their  former  name  lln-  >'///•//,'/<, 
(Jhriatians  of  Mablba/r*  Little  was  known  concerning  them  in  Kurope  and  AmcriT'a 
until  Dr.  Buchanan  published  his  account  of  them  in  1807.  lie  found  near  Trav;. 
the  Syrian  metropolitan  and  liis  clergy,  and  there  were  ~>~t  churches.  They  us  d  the 
liturgy  of  Antioch  in  ihr  Syrian  language.  Tiiey  had  many  old  and  valuable  copies  of 
the  Scriptures,  one  of  which,  a  Syrian  manuscript  oi'  greai  antiquity  they  presented  lo 
lie  describes  their  doctrines  as  few  in  number,  hut  agreeing  inessential  points 
•with  those  of  the  church  of  England.  The  church  mi-sionary  society  subsequently  had 
si  mission  among  ti.em.  !  much  success.  The  Syrio-Romau  Christians  are 

said  to  number  about  100.000,  the  others  .",0,000. 

In  18l>0  Mes:  rs.  Smith  and  DwhM,  missionaries  of  the  American  board,  visited  the 
.nans  of  IVrsia.  From  their  7,VM<</mV.x  we  learn  that  they  occupy  a  wild  range  of 
the  Koordish  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Turkey  and  IVrsia.  The;.  are  governed  by 
ineliks  or  kings  chosen  from  tlieir  own  people  by  a  popular  vote.  Kvery  melik  or  head 
of  a  small  clan  is  perfectly  independent,  •-  -M  ••  pt  as  they  yield  a  voluntary  obedience  to 
tlieir  patriarch,  Yt-.ir  Simon,  who  resides  near  Joolamtvk,  and  styles  himself  "patriarch 
of  the  East."  The  Turkish  government  has  long  sought  to  subdue  them.  They  are  very 
poor,  and  in  the  summer  many  eL  scend  to  the  plain  of  Oroomiah  at  the  foot  of  the 
Kurdistan  range,  where  now  dwell  a  large  body  of  Nestorians,  numbering  about  40,000. 
They  are  bold,  generous,  and  kind.  The  patriarch  professes  only  spiritual  power,  but 
among  the  mountaineers  his  word  is  law  in  all  things.  lie  s<  l«.l  im  vi-it  those  of  Oroo- 
m'.ah.  Under  him  are  18  bishops,  4  of  whom  reside  in  Oroomiah.  Celibacy  is  not 
required  of  the  inferior  clergy,  who  generally  are  poor,  eking  out  a  living  by  cultivating 
the  ground,  or  teaching  a  few  scholars.  Some  of  them  can  scarcely  read,  but  they  have 
improved  since  the  distribution  freely  among  them  of  the  Syriac  bible.  Religion  is  very 
low.  Lying,  intemperance,  profanity,  and  some  other  vices,  are  common.  Sunday  is  a 
holiday.  Roman  Catholic  agents  seek  to  seduce  the  Nestorian  Christians,  and  e\ 
pa:riaichs,  to  submission  to  the  pope.  A  Jesuit  a  few  years  ago  offered  the  patriarch 
$10,000  if  he  would  acknowledge  the  Roman  supremacy.  The  Mohammedans  also 
endeavor  to  proselyte.  These  poor  people  are  greatly  oppressed  with  taxes,  and  are  the 
victims  of  spoliation,  and  have  no  redress  even  in  the  courts.  A  Xcsiorian  is  not  allowed 
a  place  in  the  bazaar,  cannot  engage,'  in  commerce,  and  in  the  mechanic  arts  cannot  rise 
to  a  higher  position  than  that  of  a  mason  or  carpenter.  In  1843  they  rebelled  and  a  general 
massacre  took  place.  The  Xesiorians  acknowledge  the  supreme  r.uthority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  hold  that  no  doctrine  or  practice  is  essential  to  salvation,  which  cannot 
be  proved  from  them.  They  have  no  pictures  or  images  in  their  churches.  The  only 
symbol  among  them  is  a  plain  Greek  cross,  which  they  highly  venerate. 

In  efforts  to  reach  pagan  and  Mohammedan  people  witii  Christian  truth,  it  i 
found  that  the  remnants  of  ancient  Christian  churches  existing  among  them,  and  some- 
times in  political  subjection  to  them,  have  substituted  the  forms  of  religion  for  its 
reality,  and  are  in  almost  as  much  need  of  enlightenment  as  those  by  whom  they  are  over- 
borne. It  has  seemed  that  the  renewal  of  those  churches  in  moral  and  spiritual  life, 
would  provide  the  best  means  of  Christianizing  the  races  with  whom  they  are  in  contact. 
"With  these  aims  the  rev.  Mr.  Perkins  and  his  wife  were  sent  in  18:"}  by  the  American 
board  to  Persia  to  begin  mission  work  among  the  Xcstorians.  Dr.  Grant  and  his  wife 
joined  them  in  183&.  The  bishops  and  priests  of  the  Xcsforian  church  for  the  most  part 
received  the  missionaries  cordially,  and  encouraged  their  efforts  for  the  reformation. 
admitting  that  their  people  had  wandered  fpr  from  the  right  way.  They  even  in  SOMIC 
instances  put  themselves  under  instruction,  and  prepared  to  co-operate  with  them,  fol- 
lowing their  example  in  giving  expositions  of  Scripture,  which  they  had  never  c 
to  consider  the  ultimate  standard  of  truth.  Mrs.  Grant  by  her  school  awakened  great 
interest  in  the  education  of  women.  Dr.  Grant  not  only'  was  highly  useful  as  a  phy- 
sician and  surgeon,  but  gained  great  influence  for  the  truth  through  this  means.  A 
boarding  school  for  girls  under  the  care  of  Miss  Fidelia  Fisk  and  a  high  school  for  boys 
under  that  of  professor  Stoddard.  where  hundreds  of  young  men  and  wonv.-n  have 
received  Christian  training,  have  been  highly  useful.  The  Mohammedans  -eeinir  what. 
was  undertaken  for  the  Nestorians,  said.  "  A're  we  to  be  passed  by."  and  claimed  a  share 
in  the  generous  labors  of  the  missionaries.  Eighteen  ordained  missionaries  and  their 
wives.  ;}  missionary  physicians  and  the  wives  of  two  of  them,  and  1  mule  and  8  female 
a--  istant  missionaries,  have  been  employed  in  this  work,  and  the  success  has  been  most 
gratifying.  They  had  no  printed  Scriptures,  now  they  have  the  Bible  in  both  the 
ancient  and  vernacular.  Spelling-books,  geographic*,  arithmetics,  and  religious  books, 
ia  all,  11,000  volumes  have  been  printed,  and  3  periodicals  are  circulated.  Far  and  wide 
oral  Christian  instruction  has  been  given.  The  benefit  of  spiritual  religion  is  evinced  in 
the  daily  life  of  many,  and  their  example  makes  a  most  favorable  impression.  Seventy 
have  become  preachers  of  the  gospel.  The  missionary  spirit  is  growing,  and  several  hun- 
dred dollars  are  contributed  annually  to  carry  the  gospel  to  other  peoples,  the  Xestorians 
themselves  engaging  in  this  work,  and  laboring  among  Moslems,  Jews.  Armenians,  and 
Ma!  deans  of  Russia.  One  of  these  Nestorian  preachers  has  gained  among  the  latter 
1300  converts.  Five  are  pastors  of  self-supporting  churches.  It  was  not  'the^  design 
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ef  the  American  missionaries  to  interfere  with  the  established  church  organization*. 
but  there  have  been  formed  "reunions  on  the  apostolic  basis,"  which  include  767 
members. 

NESTO  RIUS,  a  native  of  Germanicia,  a  city  of  northern  Syria,  in  the  patriarchate  of 
Antiorh,  was  probably  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia;  aud  having 
received  priest's  orders  at  Autioch,  became  so  eminent  for  his  fluency,  if  not  eloquence, 
as  a  preacher,  and  for  grave  demeanor  and  exemplary  life,  that  on  occasion  of  a  dispute 
the  election  of  a  patriarch  of  Constantinople  he  was  selected  by  the  emperor,  iu  428 
A.  ix,  to  rill  the  vacant  see.  Soon  after  his  consecration  a  controversy  arose  as  to  the 
divine  and  human  natures  of  our  Lord,  in  which  Nestorius  took  a  leading  part.  One  of 
the  priests,  who  followed  Nestorius  to  Constantinople,  Anastasius.  having  in  a  sermon, 
whu-h  was  by  some  ascribed  to  Nestorius  himself,  denied  that  the  virgin  Mary  could  be 
truly  called  the  "mother  of  God,"  being  only  in  truth  the  mother  of  the  man  Christ, 
Nestorius  warmly  defended  Anastasius,  espoused  this  view,  and  elaborated  it  into  the 
theory  which  has  since  been  known  by  his  name,  and  which  equivalently,  if  not  in  formal 
tern:-,  exaggerated  the  distinction  of  two  natures  in  our  Lord  into  a  distinction  of  two 
persons  —  the  human  person  of  Christ  and  the  Divine  Person  of  the  AVord.  An  animated 
controversy  ensued,  which  extended  from  Constantinople  to  the  other  patriarchates,  and 
drew  from  Cyril,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  a  formal  condemnation  of  the  doctrine  of 
Nestorius  in  twelve  anathemas,  still  preserved,  and  a  similar  condemnation,  accompanied 
by  a  threat  of  deposition  and  excommunication,  from  Celestine,  bishop  of  Kome,  unless 
hie  would  withdraw  the  obnoxious  doctrine.  Nestorius  remaining  firm  in  his  opinions, 
a  general  council  was  convened  at  Ephesus  in  431,  at  which  Cyril  took  the  most  active 
and  prominent  part,  and  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the  patriarch  of  Anti- 
och  and  his  b';-h  :>ps,  Nestorius-  was  condemned  and  deposed.  Considerable  opposition 
was  oft'ered  to  this  juugmeat  for  a  time,  but  ultimately  Nestorius  was  confined  in  a 
monastery  near  Constantinople,  whence,  after  four  years,  still  persisting  in  his  views,  he 
was  banished  to  the  greater  oasis  i:i  upper  Egypt,  and  after  several  changes  of  his  place 
of  confinement,  died  in  exile.  The  account  given  by  Evageius,  that  his  death  was  caused 
by  a  disease  in  which  his  tongue  wa  <  eaten  by  worms,  rests,  according  to  Evageius  him- 
self, on  a  single  and  unnamed  authority.  The  more  probable  narratives  ascribe  his 
death  to  the  euects  of  a  tail.  The  date  of  this  event  is  uncertain.  It  was  after  439, 
when  Socrates  wrote  his  history  (lli*t.  Ecc.  vii.  34),  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  was 
already  dead  in  450,  when  the  Eutychian  controversy  h'rst  began  to  attract  notice. 


NESTS  (Lat.  lu'dus.  Gael.  ndcJ;  allied  to  Ger.  nahen.  Sax.  ncstan,  Lat.  nccfere,  to  sew, 
bind,  or  tie)  are  the  structures  which  animals  prepare  for  the  rearing  of  their  young. 
They  are  very  different,  not  only  when  the  creatures  which  construct  them  be-long  to 
widely  separated  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  but  often  when  the  animals  are  of  the 
same  class,  or  even  when  they  are  nearly  allied;  and  whilst  some  construct  very  simple 
no.-ts,  and  those  of  others  are  very  curious  and  elaborate!)"  framed,  some  make  no  nest 
at  all.  Among  MAMMALS  the  only  neat  builders  are  certain  rodents,  as  mice,  dormice, 
squirrels,  etc.  The  structures  of  some  of  the  species  are  as  artfully  contrived  and  as 
beau;  if  ul  as  the  nests  of  birds.  It  is  among  BIKDS  that  nest-making  is  most  general; 
although  there  are  not  a  few  species  which  merely  scrape  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  many 
sea-fowls  lay  their  eggs  on  ledges  of  naked  rock.  The  situations  chosen  by  birds  for 
their  nests  are  very  various,  each  species  affecting  some  particular  kind  of  situation,  as 
each  species  also  e'xhibits  a  uniformity  in  choice  of  materials  and  in  form  and  mode  of 
structure:  these  particulars,  however,  being  all  liable  to  modification  —  within  certain 
limits  —  according  to  circumstances.  Some  birds'  nests  consist  merely  of  a  few  straws  or 
leaves  collected  together;  some  of  such  materials  as  twigs,  straws,  moss,  hair,  etc.,  very 
nicely  interwoven,  and  often  with  a  lining  finer  than  the  frame-work;  some,  as  those  of 
swallows,  are  made  of  clay  or  other  soft  material,  which  hardens  as  it  dries.  Birds'  nests 
arc  o-eiierally  open  at  top"  but  some,  as  those  of  swallows,  are  so  placed  under  a  projec- 
tion of  rock  or  of  a  building  as  to  be  covered,  and  have  the  opening  at  the  side;  whilst 
others  are  vaulted,  and  have  the  opening  at  the  side.  Some,  are  situated  in  holes  exca- 
vated in  clayey,  loamy,  or  sandy  banks.  The  nests  of  troupials.  baltimores.  weaver-birds, 
etc..  are  remarkable  for  the  ingenious  contrivance  displayed  in  them;  and  a  very  singular. 
nest  is  that  of  the  tailor-bird,  'made  by  sewing  together  the  edges  of  leaves.  These  are 
noticed  in  the  articles  on  these  birds'.  Many  birds  an-  as  solitary  as  possible  in  thcjr 
nidifi;  ation;  whilst  other-;,  as  rooks  and  herons,  congregate  in  large  communities.  —  No 
RF.rm.Ks  are  known  to  construct  nests:  their  utmost  approach  to  it  being  to  make  a 
hole  for  their  e<«rs  in  sand,  or  in  some  other  suitable  situation.—  The  nests  of  FISHES  have 
recently  attracted  much  attention  of  naturalists.  It  is  supposed  that  the  ancients  were 
acquainted  with  the  nest  -bull  din  2  instinct  of  some  fishes;  but  it  was  unknown  to  modern 
naturalists  till  1838,  when  Mr.  Edwards  discovered  it  in  a  species  of  stickleback  (q.v.). 
It  now  gives  interest  to  many  a  fresh-water  aquarium.  Not  many  fishes  are  yet  known 
as  nest-builders.  Amonsr  them  are  jrobies  and  the  goramy.  Many  are  known  not  to 
construct  nests.  The  salmon  and  others  exhibit  an  approach  to  the  nest-building  habit 
in  makinir  a  place  for  their  eu'gs  in  the  sand  or  gravel  which  they  choose  for  a  spawning- 
bed.—  Many  INSECTS—  a  small  proportion,  however,  of  the  whole  number,  and  mostly 
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ltyiin'n")>t<'ra — construct  nests,  as  bees,  wasps,  ami  ants.  The  pests  of  the  social  hcr-s  and 
wusps  ;ire  also  their  ordinary  habitations,  but  tlie  nests  of  solitary  bees  are  entirely 
devoted  to  their  young.  A  ten  insects,  not  hymenopierous,  sis  some  weevils,  may  al.so 
be  said  to  make  nests;  but  among  insects  provision  for  the  wants  of  th'-  young  is  usually 
made  in  very  diderent  ways.  Certain  spiders,  amongst  which  may  be  named  the  water- 
spider,  construct  nests. — The  instinct  of  nc.-t-making,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  instinct- 
ive care  for  their  young  which  the  Creator  has  m;;de  so  important  a  part  of  the  nature 
of  so  many  animals,  is  by  no  means  an  index  either  of  that  care  or  of  the  affection  with 
which,  in  many  cases,  it  is  conjoined;  and  some  of  the  animals  which  construct  no  nest 
are  among  those  in  which  affection  for  their  young  is  exhibited  in  the  highest  degree. — 
The  nest-making  instincts  of  animals  seem  to  be  a  very  essential  part  of  their  constitu- 
tion; and  even  in  the  most  perfect  domestication  are  still  retained  and  exhibited;  although 
the  accommodation  to  circumstances  which  is  also  manifested  shows  something— and 
that  not  Inconsiderable — of  nason. 

NESTS.  This  subject  is  usually  confined  to  the  nests  of  birds,  and  most  indices  are 
ba-«l  on  TliC,  Architecture  of  Bird*  (Charles  Knight,  London,  1831),  the  original  obser- 
vations in  which  are  by  professor  J.  Kennie.  The  subjects  of  his  treatment  include 
ground-nesters,  squatters,  and  miners;  builders  of  mounds,  of  umbrellas,  of  domes; 
masons;  carpenleis;  platform-makers;  basket-makers;  weavers;  tailors,  fellers;  cement- 
era.  But  if  we  look  at  these  divisions  from  the  point  of  scientific  classification,  it  will 
immediately  be  seen  that  the  shape,  size,  and  locality  of  the  nest  of  any  given  species 
depend  on  its  capacities,  which  will  appear  in  its  beak,  wings,  and  claws;  and  on  its 
habits,  which  may  have  been  modified  by  a  thousand  considerations  of  climate,  of  com- 
panionship, or  imitation.  General  influences  as  to  the  practice  of  particular  species  may 
be  best  drawn  by  the  following  classification,  based  on  Cuvier,  but  partly  R'.'icuenback, 
partly  Wilioughby. 

Eagles,  hawks,  vultures. 

Owls,  etc.,  etc. 

Parrots,  etc. 

Doves,  etc. 

Domestic  fowl,  partridge,  etc 

Fly-catchers,  warblers,  etc. 

Goat-suckers,  swallows. 

Larks,  linnets,  rooks. 

Hoopoes,  humming-birds,  etc. 

Ostrich,  emu,  etc. 

Bustards,  plovers,  etc. 

Herons,  storks,  cranes. 

Curlews,  snipe,  woodcock,  etc. 

Rails,  coots,  flamingoes,  etc. 

Auks,  penguins,  etc. 

Petrels,  gulls,  cormorants,  albatross,  etc. 

Swans,  geese,  ducks. 

P.ut  the  desire  of  birds  to  build  nests  corresponds  to  that  of  men  to  make  houses,  or 
beasts  to  construct  lairs.  They  are  a  shelter  for  the  young,  or  a  refuge  for  the  old;  as 
with  mammals,  the  higher  the  order  of  intelligence,  the  more  protection  is  needed  by 
the  young,  so  that  the  young  eagle  must  have  its  food  torn  up  for  the  first  few  weeks, 
while  the  young  ostrich  scuttles  out  of  the  sand  almost  ready  to  take  care  of  itself  from 
birth.  Nor  do  birds' nests  differ  in  shape,  material,  or  adjustment  from  the  works  of 
insects,  beasts,  even  crustaceans.  The  following  is  a  i-unmiary  of  nest-builders,  disre- 
garding the  minute  divisions  of  the  list  of  Rennie: 

First,  JJiirrowfr*. — First  of  mammals  is  the  mole,  so  voracious,  active,  and  fierce  that 
if  the  creature  had  the  size  of  one  of  the  tropical  ferai,  it  may  be  questioned  wlutln  r  any 
animal  has  existed  which  could  conquer  it.  The  burrow  is  most  complex  of  all,  and 
the  nest  separate  from  the  house.  Then  come  shrews  and  musk-rats,  the  fox,  all  the 
weasels  and  badgers,  chip-squirrels  and  woodchucks,  and  the  rabbit.  All  have  a  dis- 
tinct nest  within  the  hole,  and  generally  means  of  escape  by  extra  passages.  Burrowing 
birds;  The  sand-martin,  the  kingfisher,  puffins,  jackdaws'  and  sheldrakes;  the  stormy 
petrel,  like  all  fish-eating  birds,  living  in  the  midst  of  filth  and  stench;  woodpeckers,  the 
starlings  and  the  creepers;  the  toucan,  large  of  beak  but  small  of  strength,  unable  to 
excavate  its  hole  in  the  knot  of  a  tree.  Reptiles,  tortoises,  crocodiles,  and  snakes,  with 
all  the  crab  kind  of  crustaceans,  and  the  whole  horde  of  boring  mollusks.  Scorpions 
and  spiders,  who  have  tunnels,  towers,  and  trap-doors;  insects,  beetles,  including  the 
curious  mole-cricket  and  the  ant-lion;  and  all  the  numberless  insects  that  bore  into  every 
article  not  made  of  metal  or  stone. 

Second.  Hn-nri-nests. — The  beautiful  little  harvest-mouse,  one  of  the  smallest  mammals 
in  the  world,  builds  a  true  pensile  nest,  round,  and.  curiously  enough,  without  opening. 
So  does  the  squirrel,  when  he  hangs  his  summer  nest  (for  he  makes  two)  from  the  end  of 


1.  Robbers  - 

a.  Swoopers. 
b.    Stealers. 

2.  Climbers  

Woodpeckers. 

3.  Scratchers  

a.  Perch  ers. 
1  b.   Roosters. 

'a.  Pinchers. 

4.  Songsters  

b.    Swallowers. 
c.    Crackers. 

d.    Suckers. 

'a.  Runners. 

b.    Walkers. 

5.  Stalkers  

c.   Fishers. 

d.   Fryers. 

e.    Scooters. 

in.  Divers. 

6.  Swimmers  • 

b.    lloverers. 

c.    Waddlers. 

40*7  Nests. 
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some  slender  bough.,  but  these  are  almost  the  only  animals  light  and  active  enough  to 
rival  the  birds  in  this  peculiar  industry.  Hanging-nests  of  all  shapes — bottles,  scoops, 
extinguishers;  With  tails,  with  concealed  openings — belong  in  enormous  variety  to  the 
tropical  species;  and  in  this  country  we  all  know  the  humming-birds,  the  orioles*  the  fly- 
c.itchers,  and  all  the  warblers.  Among  insects  the  best-known  are  the  wasps;  but  many 
ants,  the  moths,  and  some  spiders  come  into  this  category.  There  is  one  fish,  but  it 
seems  wrong  to  include  here  the  pupa-  of  insects. 

Passing  to  the  creatures  which  build,  rather  than  burrow  or  weave,  we  have:  Building 
mammals.  Two  Australian  species  only  and  our  own  musk-rat;  but  the  birds  are  very 
numerous.  The  oven-bird,  the  blackbird,  and  the  song-thrush,  martins  of  all  kinds, 
swallows  of  all  kinds,  the  curious  birds  of  Australia  which  hatch  their  eggs  in  mounds 
of  ro:tiug  leaves  and  twigs;  the  titmice,  wrens,  the  eastern  lyre  and  bower  birds.  Among 
insects  we  have  white  ants  and  mud-building  wasps.  But  a  whole  class  of  buildings 
may  be  separated  and  called  sub-aquatic.  Here  belong  fishes,  the  little  stickleback  and 
the "hassar;  but  the  most  wonderful  of  all  such  creations  may  be  seen  in  the  depths  of  a. 
pool.  The  water-spiders,  caddis-rlies,  all  pupa  -cases  and  larvu'-nests;  and  here  may  be 
added  corals,  serpulsu  and  tcrebelhe.  Social  habitations,  communities  of  creatures, 
whether  all  of  the  same  species  or  mixed,  by  sufferance  and  by  intrusion,  are  very  com- 
mon. The  beaver,  emblem  of  quietness  and  industry,  is  an  example  from  mammals;  bur, 
in  birds  we  have  the  curious  sociable-weaver  of  South  Africa.  Among  insects,  bees, 
hornets,  some  moths,  some  butterflies,  and  several  curious  kinds  of  ants,  mostly  from 
Africa.  Parasitic  nots,  inhabited  by  the  cuckoo  and  the  cow-birds,  the  sparrow-hawk  and 
the  kestrel,  crow-blackbirds,  occasionally  the  sparrow  and  the  stork.  Among  insects, 
whole  families  of  flies  pursue  the  luckless  moths  and  caterpillars,  making  of  their  cocoons, 
or  their  living  bodies,  nests  for  the  generation  of  a  swarm  of  destroyers.  Here  conw 
most  of  the  gall-insects,  the  leaf-miners,  and  the  parasite  breeze-flies,  and  the  curious 
companion  of  the  snail,  the  drilus.  Branch-builders  are  represented,  as  may  be  imagined, 
m.jsth-  by  birds,  yet  we  have  among  animals  the  dormouse  and  the  loir;  among  birds, 
rooks'  crows,  herons,  all  finches,  the  eagle,  the  chat,  the  mocking-bird,  the  water-hen, 
some  warblers,  some  humming-birds,  some  shrikes,  and  the  hedge-sparrow.  These 
all  make  open,  usually  round  nests,  on  the  fork  of  a  branch,  and  woven  of  twigs  or  of 
miscellaneous  trash.  'Here  come  also  some  spiders,  many  moths,  and  several  species  of 
strange  nest-building  insects.  To  sum  up,  a  nest,  visibly  so,  and  for  that  purpose  only, 
strikes  us  more  commonly  in  birds  than  elsewhere,  though  upwards  of  one-half  of  them 
make  no  nest,  and  many  others  steal  places  already  fitted  to  their  use;  but  the  fact  is, 
many  mammals  have  distinct  and  re.il  nests;  crustaceans  and  reptiles  commonly  con- 
struct them,  and  they  arj  and  must  be  the  rule  with  all  injects  when  undergoing  the 
changes  necessary  to  their  development. 

NESTS,  EDIBLE,  an  important  article  of  commerce  between  the  eastern  islands  and 
China,  and  of  luxury  in  China,  are  the  nests  of  several  species  of  swallow  (q.v.),  of  the 
genus  collocalia.  The  best  known  of  these  birds,  0.  exculenta,  is  about  4-J  in.  in  length. 
ll  in.  expanse  of  wing,  dusky  black  above,  pale  ash-color  beneath.  The  nest,  is  shaped 
like  that  of  the  common  swallow,  and  adheres  to  a  rock;  vast  numbers  being  found 
together — often  in  absolute  contiguity — in  caves  of  the  eastern  archipelago;  as  those  of 
the  same  and  allied  species  are  in  other  islands  of  the  East  Indies.  The  nests  themselves 
are  formed  of  gra<s  sea-weed  fibers,  small  leaves,  etc.,  and  are  attached  to  the  rock  by  a 
sort  of  bracket,  made  of  a  gelatinous  substance,  which  is  the  part  really  eaten.  This 
was  formerly  thought  to  be  made  of  sea-weeds,  but  is  now  known  to  consist  of  saliva, 
wrhich  the  swallow  exudes  from  the  salivary  glands  under  the  tongue.  The  nests  are 
collected  by  means  of  ladders,  and  often  by  means  of  ropes,  which  enable  the  gatherers 
to  descend  from  the  'summit  of  a  precipice,  like  the  rock-fowlers  of  the  north.  The 
gathering  of  the  nests  takes  place  after  the  young  are  fledged,  thrice  in  a  year.  In  the 
Chinese  market  the  nests  are  sold  for  from  £2  to  £7  per  lb..  according  to  the  quality, 
and  they  are,  of  course,  used  only  by  the  most  wealthy,  chiefly  for  thickening  rich 
soups.  The  imports  at  Canton  are  reckoned  at  1200  pieuls,  or  168,000  Ibs.,  representing 
about  8.400,000  nests.  The  nests  are  very  wholesome  and  nourishing,  but  quite  devoid  of 
the  peculiar  properties  which  the  Chinese  ascribe  to  them.  Five  caverns  at  Karang.  Bol- 
long,  in  Java,  contain  330.000  swallows,  and  yield  annually  about  50  >,000  nests.  The 
Dutch  export  them  to  China.  The  nests  weigh  about  half  an  ounce  each. 

NETHEELANDS,  Tire  KINGDOM  OF,  lies  between  50°  43' and  53°  36'  n.  lat..  and  3°  22' 
and  7°  16'  e.  long.,  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  North  sea,  e.  by  Hanover  and  the  western 
part  of  Prussia,  s.  by  Lieire,  Belgian  Limburg,  Antwerp,  east  and  west  Flanders,  w.  by  the 
North  sea.  Its  greatest  "length  from  n.  to  s.  is  195  English  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
from  the  w.,  on  the  North  sea.  to  the  extremity  of  Overyssel.  on  the  e.,  110  English 
miles.  It  contains  12.597  sq.  miles.  Pop.,  including  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
3,835,111.  The  following  table  gives  the  population,  Jan.  1,  1872,  the  area  of  the  prov- 
inces, including  the  reclaimed  Haarlem  lake,  and  the  provincial  capitals: 
U.  K.  X.—S2 
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Provinces. 

Area  in 
S<|.  Miles. 

Pop.  1872. 

Provincial  Capitals. 

1  960 

4ar>  262 

(irldrrhunl      

1,048 

•IW.itti) 

Arnhem. 

houtli  Holland  

1,168 

700,499 

The  Ha^ue 

North  Holhmd 

l.OW 

f)!»l.:«S 

Haarlem 

y.i'rl.'iiul  

005 

181,683 

Middelljurg. 

I'l  nv.it  

532 

175,037 

Utrecht. 

1,368 

300.  2.17 

Leeuwarden 

l.-~'74 

256,681 

Zwolle 

H9G 

228.  SS3 

GroBingBO. 


l'Kjnthe    

1,017 

106,719 

Assen. 

Liinbiirg  

840 

2:i>,35:3 

Maastricht. 

18,697 
087 

3,637,583 

197,52s. 

Total   ...                           

18,584 

3.835.111 

The  pop.  (Jan.  1.  1875)  had,  exclusive  of  Luxemburg,  increased  to  3, 715. (57(5,  averag- 
ing 2:15  to  the  sq.  mile.  In  Drenthe  it  is  105,  and  in  Soulii  and  North  Holland  rises  to6;>2 
and  591 ;  Utrecht.  Limburg.  and  Zeeland  being  the  next  .densely  peopled.  In  1871  the 
births  amounted  to  128,305,  of  which  4,599  were  illegitimate.  The  average  was  1  to  27.90. 
In  North  Brabant,  1  to  44.38;  Gelderland,  1  to  30.04;  South  Holland,  1  to  22.73;  North 
Holland,  1  to  24.23;  Zeeland,  1  to  26.30;  Utrecht,  1  to  21.43;  Friesland,  1  to  36.24; 
Overyssel,  1  to  45.07;  Groningen,  1  to  22.54;  Drenthe,  1  to  32.03;  Limbnrg,  1  to  37.44. 

The  leading  places  are  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Dordrecht,  Alkmaar,  Middclburg, 
Sr-hiedain,  Leyden,  Delft,  Gouda,  Utrecht,  Amersfort,  Groningen,  Meppel,  Zwolle, 
Kampen,  Deveuter,  Arnhem,  Nymegen,  Tiel,  Gorinchem,  's  Hertogenbosch,  Tilburg, 
and  Breda. 

Pliy.fical  Aspect. — The  land  is  generally  low,  much  of  it  being  under  the  level  of  the 
sea,  rivers,  and  cauals,  especially  in  North  and  Ninth  Holland,  Zeeland,  the  southern 
part  of  Gelderland.  and  Friesiand.  Along  the  west  coast,  the  low  lands  are  protected 
from  the  sea  by  a  line  of  sand  hills  or  dunes;  and  where  that  natural  defense  is  wanting, 
strong  dikes  have  been  constructed,  and  are  maintained  ;;t  great  expense,  to  keep  back 
the  waters.  The  greatest  of  these  dikes  are  those  of  the  Helder  and  of  West  Kapelle, 
on  the  east  coast  of  Walchereu  (q.v.),  which  require,  each,  upward  of  £6,000  annu- 
ally to  keep  them  in  order.  Engineers,  called  the  officers  of  the  Waterstaat,  take  special 
charge  of  the  dikes  and  national  hydraulic  works,  the  expense  of  which  is  reckoned  at 
about  half  a  million  sterling.  A  hilly  district  stretches  from  Prussia  through  Drenthe, 
Ovcryssel,  the  Veluvve  or  Arnhem  district  of  Gelderland,  the  eastern  part  of  Utrecht, 
into  the  Betuwe  or  country  between  the  Maas  and  the  Waal.  This  tract  of  country  has 
many  pretty  spots,  is  of  a  light,  sandy  soil,  well  watered,  and,  when  not  cultivated,  is 
covered  with  heath  or  oak-coppice.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Netherlands  is  very  fertile, 
the  low  lands  and  drained  lakes,  called  polders  (q.v.),  being  adapted  for  pasturing  cattle, 
and  the  light  soils  for  cereals  and  fruits;  but  in  some  district^  there  are  sandy  heath-clad 
plains,  extensive  peat-lands,  aud  undrained  morasses,  which  industry  is  rapidly  bringing 
under  cultivation. 

Jxbtmlx,  JHcei-s,  Cannl",  Etc. — The  islands  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  of  which 
the  southern,  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldeand  Maas.  contains  Walcheren,  South 
and  North  Bevcland.  "Schouwen,  Dniveland.  Tholen,  St.  Philip-land.  Goeree,  Voorne, 
Putten,  Beyerland,  Ysselmonde,  Rozenburg,  and  the  island  of  Dordrecht.  The  northern 
group  contains  the  island.-  at  the  entrance  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  along  the  coasts  of 
Groningen  and  Friesland,  as  Wieringen,  Texel,  Yiieland.  Tersehelling,  Ameland, 
Hchiennonnikoog,  and  Rottum.  In  the  Zuyder  Zee  are  Marken,  Urk,  and  Sehokland. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Rhine,  Maas,  and  Scheldt?.  Important  branches  of  these 
are  the  Waal,  Lek,  Yssel,  Roer,  etc. 

\Vatcr-ways  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  European  country,  the  immense 
tracts  of  meadow-land  and  the  fertile  polders  hem';-  girdled  by  large  canal's  and  cut  in  all 
directions  by  smaller  ones  for  drainage  and  communication.  Those  of  most  importance 
Jo  the  national  trade  are.  the  North  Holland  canal,  constructed  1819  to  1S25.  to  connect 
the  port  of  Amsterdam  with  the  North  sea;  the  Voorne  canal,  from  the  n.  side  of 
Voorne  to  Hellevoefsluis,  which  shortens  the  outlet  from  Rotterdam;  th<-  Sou.'h  Willems- 
vaart.  through  North  Brabant,  Dutch  and  Be]<rian  Limburg,  from  's  ITerlotrcnbosch  io 
Maastricht,  being  71|  English  m.  in  length,  and  having  24  locks.  Besides  these,  them 
are  numerous  important  canals,  connecting  rivers,  and  cutting  the  kingdom  into  a  net- 
work of  water-courses.  To  improve  the  entrance  to  Ihc  Maas.  the  Hock  of  Holland  has 
l-eely  been  cut.  A  new  canal  throuth  the  Y  and  peninsula  of  Holland  was  opened  Nov. 
1,  1*76.  It  is  nowhere  less  than  80  yards  broad,  with  sluices  nearly  400  ft.  in  length,  luid 
a  depth  of  nearly  ',':>  feet.  This  has  reduced  the  distance  from  Amsterdam  to  the  sea  to 
about  16  m.,  and  provides  a  safe  way  for  large  ships.  The  harbor,  in  5'J  2!)'  n.  lat.  and 
4"  36'  e.  long.,  is  formed  by  piers  of  concrete  built  into  the  North  sea.  The  expense, 
including  the  recovery  of  15.000  acres  of  laud  from  the  Y  amounted  to  about  two 
millions  sterling. 
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Railways  have  been  constructed  to  the  extent  of  about  1008  m.,  forming  lines  of  com- 
munication between  the  principal  cities  of  the  Netherlands,  and  with  Prussia  to  the  s.e.. 
nnd  Belgian  to  the  s.  wot.  The  receipts  of  the  three  main  lino  in  1872  amounted  to 
£696,585.  These  belong  to  companies.  The  state  railways  n.-al.  ed  .445.900.  and  car- 
ried 3,188,443  passengers.  The  two  oldest  companies  gave  diviu<.iius  of  6|  and  8f  per 
cent. 

(.'la'//, life,  Agriculture,  Produce,  etc. — The  climate  of  the  n.  is  variable,  chilly  colds  often 
closely  succeeding  high  temperatures,  inducing  various  forms  of  fever  and  ague,  and 
requiring  peculiar  care  as  to  clothing,  etc.  In  summer  the  thermometer  sometimes  rises 
above  80',  and  even  to  90:  F.  in  the  shade,  and  a  winter  of  great  severity  usually  occurs 
every  tifth  year,  when  carriages  and  heavily-laden  wagons  cross  the  rivers  and  the  Y  ou 
the  ice,  and  thousands  enjoy  the  national  pastime  of  skating. 

The  farms  are  generally  small  and  well  cultivated,  though  the  implements  are  old- 
fashioned  and  clumsy.  3hifh  progress  is  being  made  in  reclaiming  the  sandy  wastes,  in 
Dreuthe  and  Overyssel,  by  planting  them  with  fir  and  oak,  and  sowing  buckwheat,  oats, 
and  rye.  The  best  implements  are  also  being  gradually  introduced  from  England,  and  the 
steam-plow  was,  in  1*02.  put  in  operation  on  the  lands  of  the  drained  Haarlem  lake. 

The  following  table  shows  the  agricultural  producis,  with  their  values,  for  1872,  accord- 
ing to  government  returns: 

Wheat  to  the  value  of £2.848,500 

Rye 4,422,750 

Barley 1,092,833 

Oats 2,217. 500 

Beans 650,250 

Peas 436.416 

Buckwheat 815,583 

C'olza 675,666 

Potatoes 4,309.916 

Madder 277,583 

Chicory 69.666 


45  833 

Beet  

393.666 

Tobacco                                  .       

169,163 

Various  

21,849 

Total £19,340,164 

In  1874  the  total  value  of  agricultural  products  was  about  £17,500,000.  In  1872  wheat 
occupied  211.960  acres;  ry£  493.639  acres;  barley,  111,811.  acres;  oats,  246,651  acres; 
potatoes,  312,329  acres;  flax.  40.846  acres. 

In  1872  the  Netherlands  pos>essed  247,900  horses.  1,377,000  head  of  cattle,  855,300 
sheep.  139.500  goats,  and  320,100  pigs.  The  leading  agricultural  products  of  Zealand  are 
wheat  and  madder:  in  South  Holland,  madder,  hemp,  butter,  and  cheese:  in  North  Hol- 
land, butter  and  cheese  are  extensively  made,  and  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  reared  and 
exported.  The  horses  of  Friesland.  Zeeland,  and  Gelderland  are  of  first-rate  quality. 
Tiie  exportation  of  butter  from  Holland  and  Friesland,  and  of  Edam,  Leyden,  Gouda, 
and  Frisian  cheese,  is  large;  in  1873  the  value  of  the  exports  of  cheese  was  £1,  )18,288, 
of  butter  £1  453  875.  Fruit  is  abundant,  and  in  several  provinces,  as  Gelderland, 
Utrecht,  and  Drenthe,  much  attention  is  paid  to  bees.  In  Haarlem  and  neighborhood. 
tulips  and  hyacinths  are  much  cultivated,  realizing  a  large  annual  amount  In  1874  the 
foreign  trade  in  bulbs  reached,  in  the  district,  £37,500.  The  inland  sales  realized  £4,  ,833. 
"Wild  ducks,  snipes,  plovers,  and  hares  are  plentiful:  and  there  are  also  comes,  panndges, 
pheasants,  and  deer — game  forming  an  article  of  export. 

Geology    Mineralogy,  etc.— The  'Netherlands  are  of  recent  formation,  and  consist  of 
an  alluvial  deposit,  chiefly  of  a  deep,  rich  clayey  soil,  superimposed  on  banks  ot  sam 
marine  shells   and  beds  of  peat  and  chv.     It  appears  that  at  some  distant  period  then 
had  been  a  depression  of  the  land  below  its  former  level,  enabling  the  sea  to  burst  through 
its  sand-banks,  submerge  the  land,  and  form  new  deposits.      The  higher  districts  are 
composed  of  sand-drift  nun-led  with  fertile  earths,  and  resting  on  a  bed  ot  clay.        oal  is 
worked  in  Limbu.-:  and  a  soft  sandstone,  which  becomes  fit  for  building  purposes  after 
bavin T  been  some  time  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  is  quarried  in  the  southern  part  of  that 
province,  which  has  also  pipe  and  other  clays.     Valuable  clays  for  pottery,  tile,  and  1 
making,  abound  in  the  various  provices.  , 

Manufactures,  Industries,  etc.—Tlie  chief  manufactures  are  linen  woolen  cotton  and 
silk  fabrics ;  paper,  leather,  glass,  etc.  Leyden  and  Tilburg  are  famed  for  woolen  blankets, 
wool-dyed  pilot,  tine  cloths,  and  friezes;  s  Hertogenbosch  for  linens  and  rich  damasks: 
calicoes  shirtings,  drills,  table-cloths,  striped  dimities  are  made  at  Almelo.  Amri  art, 
and  in  the  leading  towns  of  Overyssel.  Good  imitation  Smyrna  and  Scotch  carpets, 
and  carpets  of  hair  and  wool,  are  manufactured  at  Deventer,  Delft,  Aruliem,  Hilver 
Utrecht  and  Breda;  Turkey-red  yarns,  dyed  silks,  and  silk  stuffs  at  Roennond,  Utrecht, 
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Haarlem,  etc.;  leather,  glass,  firearms,  at  Maastricht  and  Delft;  iron-founding,  rolling 
and  hammering  of  lead  anil  cupper,  ramnon-foimding  are  carried  on  at  UK-  Hague,  etc.; 
and  powder-mills  at  Maiden;  Oudenkcrk,  Middelburg.  's  Jlertogenbosch,  Amsterdain, 
Nymegen,  etc.,  have  important  breweries,  those  of  's  1  Icrlogenbosch  and  Amsterdam  manu- 
facturing Very  large  quariilies.  \Yaalwyk,  lleusden,  and  surrounding  di.-tricts.  manu- 
1'aciure  boOtfl  and  shoes,  of  which  Ileuxlen  sends  to  North  and  South  Holland  1,000,000 
pairs  yearly.  Gin  is  distilled  at  Sehi,  dam.  Delft,  Rotterdam,  and  Weesp.  Amsterdam 
ii."s  ihe  largest  diamond-cutting  trade  in  the  world,  10,000  persons  di  pending  on  that 
branch  of  industry.  Sugar-refining  is  largely  carried  on  at  Amstcrd;nn,  Rotterdam,  and 
Dordrecht,  from  all  of  which  sugar  is  exported  to  Russia,  the  Levant,  and  countries  of 
Kin-ope.  1'aner  is  chiefly  made  in  Holland  and  (lelderland.  The  leading  letter  type 
founders  are  at  Amsterdam  and  Haarlem.  Manufactures  of  every  kind  are  being  rapidly 
increased  in  number,  and  adding  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
chief  motive  power  is  the  windmill,  which  forms  ti  never-failing  element  in  the  scenery; 
but  of  late  years  steam  is  becoming  more  general.  In  1854  the  steam-engines  employed 
in  factories  were  l!!4,  with  7,9<SO  horse-power;  and  in  1872  they  amounted  to  1823,  of 
21,403  horse  power,  and  the  increase  has  since  been  going  on. 

Many  people  are  employed  in  the  immense  inland  shipping-trade  which  the  canal  net- 
work has  fostered,  there  being,  when  the  previous  census  was  taken,  6.684  ships  inhab- 
ited by  families,  or  one  inhabited  ship  to  81  houses.  The  houses  were  542,295;  families, 
OON.911.  Fishing,  not  only  in  the.  inland  waters,  the  coasts,  and  bays  of  the  North  sea, 
but  also  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  is  vigorously  pursued.  In  1873  the  total  value  of  the 
herrings  taken  in  the  North  sea  was  £127,660,  102  vessels  having  been  employed;  on  the 
Netherlands  coasts,  to  the  value  of  £77,734;  and  in  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  coasts  were  taken 
87,331.950  herrings.  The  anchovy  take,  almost  exclusively  in  the  Zuyder  Zee,  amounted 
10  30.01)')  ankers,  valued  at  about  £58.750.  There  are  productive  oyster  beds,  besides 
ext 'nsive  fishings  of  cod,  ling,  turbot,  flounders,  soles,  shrimps,  haddock,  etc.;  ami 
from  the  rivers,  salmon,  eels,  perch,  etc. 

K.r/wrtx,  Imports,  Sbippinr/,  dr.. — The  Netherlands  is  peculiarly  a  mercantile  as  well  as 
agricultural  count ry;  its  merchants  not  only  importing  and  exporting  the  products  of 
their  colonies  and  the  surplus  of  their  own  country,  but  also  those  of  other  lands.  The 
general  imports  (1875)  weiv  6, 520, 2 17.  tons;  exports,  3,200,944  tons.  The  value  of  goods 
imported  for  use  was  £5!), 820,520,  and  of  exports,  £44,914,242,  home  produce;  both  were 
less  in  1876.  The  leading  exports  are  cheese,  butter,  refined  sugar,  flax,  cattle,  sheep, 
pigs,  gin,  garancine,  etc.;  the  imports,  manufactured  goods,  unrefined  sugar,  coffee, 
grain,  iron,  yarns,  cotton,  rice,  gold,  silver,  tin,  tea,  indigo,  silk,  and  woolen  fabrics.  Tiie 
trade  with  Great  Britain  is  large  and  varied,  and  carried  on  chiefly  by  steam-vessels. 

In  1877,  8,166  vessels  (of  which  2,488  were  Dutch),  with  a  burden  of  8,119,327  tons, 
entered  Dutch  ports;  and  4,936  (of  which  2,638  were  Dutch),  of  4.852,850  tons,  cleared. 
The  mercantile  marine  of  the  Netherlands  in  1878  comprised  1247  sea-going  vessels  (79 
being  steamers),  with  a  tonnage  of  958,652.  The  trade  along  the  rivers,  by  Belgian  and 
German  ships,  is  large.  In  1873  the  goods  passing  up  the  Rhine  amounted  to  844.191 
tons,  and  from  Germany  down.  1.538,080.  This  trade  consists  largely  of  grain,  timber, 
and  coal.  Wheat  carried  up,  110,263  tons,  and  rye,  116,774  tons;  down,  4,854  tons  of 
wheat,  and  10.35")  of  potatoes.  Timber,  upwards,  86,042  tons;  downwards,  56,087  tons. 
Coal,  1.026,119;  and  iron,  31,119  tons. 

Rf-Ufli'in.,  L>i./if/nnf/e,  Ediit'ii.1i»n.,  cti\ — At  the  last  census  (187D)  there  were  2,193.281 
Protestants,  1,313,052  Roman  Catholics,  68,003  Jews,  and  5,193  to  small  sects.  There 
were  (Jan.  1,  1875)2,034  Protestant  ministers,  of  whom  1598  were  Dutch  Reformed; 
2,0(52  Roman  Catholic  priests;  and  168  Jewish  congregations.  The  official  estimate  of 
the  population  at  the  ben-inning  of  1*78  gave  the  total  at  3,924,792. 

There  are  live  dialects  spoken  respectively  in  Groningen,  Friesland,  Goldcrland,  Hol- 
land, and  Zealand.  These  differ  considerably  from  each  other,  and  the  Frisian  is  not  at 
all  understood  by  natives  of  the  other  provinces.  The  written  language  is  the  Dutch, 
that  branch  of  the  great  Teutonic  stock  which  preserves  more  of  its  original  character 
than  the  rest  of  the  same  family.  It  possesses  numerous  words  the  same  as  Lowland 
Scotch,  and  bears  a  strong  affinity  to  the  old  Saxon  English,  as  the  following  Dutch  pro- 
verb shows: 

Als  fie  vryn  is  in  den  man, 
Is  de  wysheid  in  de  kan. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  has  produced  many  great  names  in  all  branches  of 
literature  and  science.  Coster  (q.v,).  according  to  his  countrymen,  invented  printincr. 
Leeuwenhoek  the  microscope,  and  Huygens  applied  the  pendulum.  Out  of  a  long  list  of 
distinguished  names,  maybe  mentioned  iho;e  of  Erasmus,  Scaliger,  Hcinsius,  Hugo  de 
Groot  (Grotius).  Huygeus,  Leeuwenhoek.  \itringa,  Eoerhave,  and  the  poet<  JFooft.  Von- 
del.  and  Cats;  whilst  the  writings  of  Van  der  Palm,  Van  Lennep.  DCS  Amoirc  van  der 
Hoeven.  Haat'ner.  Stuart,  Van  Kamp-n.  and  those  of  the  poets  Bildcrdyk.  Da  Costa,  De 
Hull.  Van  den  Berg,  ter  Haar.  and  Hofdyk.  show  that  literature  is  not  waning.  Exclu- 
de of  newspapers,  there  are  220  magazines  and  periodicals  published  in  the  Nether- 
lands, of  which  67  are  religious,  42  on  art.  belles-lettres,  and  ire n era  1  literature,  and  7  on 
antiquity,  history,  etc  Leailinir  painters  of  the  old  Dutch  school  were  Rembrandt. 
Gerrit  (Gerard)  Doil,  G '.briel  Me!/.u,  Jan  Steen.  Paul  Potter.  Ruvsdaal.  Va,i  derllilst; 
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and  among  those  of  the  present  century,  Ary  Schaffcr,  Koekoek,  Schelfhout,  Picneinan, 
Krusenian,  Van  Os.  Cracy  vanger,  Ten  Kate,  Israels,  Bles,  Louis  Meyer,  Roelofi,  Springer, 
etc.,  have  distinguished  themselves. 

There  are  universities  at  Leydeu,  Utrecht,  and  Groniugen;  alJuna-ums  or  colleges  at 
Amsterdam,  Deventer  and  Maastricht,  the  students  attending  which  must   be  examined 
Tor  degrees  at  one  of  the  universities.      Latin  schools  are  in  all  the   leading  towns.     The  j 
universities  and  athenaeums  have  faculties  of  theology,  medicine,  philosophy,  law,  audJ 
letters.     There  are  also   the  royal  military  and   naval  academy  at  Breda,  and  that  for 
!  engineers  and  the  India  civil  service  at  Delft:  seminaries  in  several  places  fur  the  train- 
ing  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy;  and  others,  especially  in  Amsterdam,  for  those  of  the 
smaller  Protestant  sect.-:  and  many  literary,  .scientific,  and  agricultural  institutes. 

Each  community  or  parish  must  have,  at  least,  one  elementary  school,  supported 
from  the  local  public  funds,  in  which  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  history,  geography, 
etc..  are  taught.  A  higher  class  of  schools  includes  also  foreign  languages.  All  are 
under  government  inspectors,  and  the  teachers  must  undergo  stringent  examinations  on 
all  the  branches  before  obtaining  permission  to  teach.  Many  society  or  subscription 
schools  are  being  erected  all  over  the  land,  with  a  normal  school  at  Nymegeu,  not  under 
government  surveillance,  and  including  religious  instruction,  which  is  excluded  from  the 
national  public  schools.  The  members  of  these  societies  pay  a  yearly  subscription  and 
a  small  fee  for  each  pupil  sent  by  them  to  the  school,  a  select  number  acting  as  managers. 
There  are  national  normal  schools  at  '.s  Hcrtogenbosch,  Haarlem,  and  Grouingeu,  the 
pupil-teachers  boarding  themselves,  anil  receiving,  at 's  Hertogenbosch,  £21  a  year,  and 
at  Haarlem  £24.  The  attendance  at  school  is  about  1  to  8  of  the  population  in  winter, 
and  1  to  10  in  summer.  In  Jan.  1872,  258,489  boys  and  223,779  girls;  in  July,  237,083 
boys  and  218,729  girls  were  at  public  and  private*  elementary  schools,  with  8,838  male 
and  2,2->l  female  teachers. 

A /-i/tt/,  3'i  try.  etc. — The  strength  of  the  army,  in  Europe  (1878)  was  2,060  officers  and 
60,850  men;  of  the  Indian  army.  14bO  officers  and  37,800  men.     It  is  composed  of  volun- 
teers, and  of  one  man  for  every  500,  drawn  by  lot  for  live  years'  service.     There  is  also 
a  local  force,  called  the  schutt'ery.  drawn  by  lot  from  those  between  25  and  34  years  of 
age,  to  assist  in  keeping  order  and  peace,  and  in  case  of  war,  to  act  as   a  mobile  corps, 
and  do  garrison  duty.     If  attacked  on  the  land-side,  90,000  men  are  required  for  the 
|  defenses,  and  if  by  land  and  sea,  106,000.     The  first,  or  Maas  line  of  defense,  is  formed 
I  bv  Maastricht.  Ye'nlo.  Grave,  's  Hertouenbosch,  Woudrichem,  Geertruideuberg,  Willeni- 


v  Maastricht,  Ve'nlo.  Grave,  's  Hertogenbosch.  Woudrichem,  Geertruideuberg,  Willem- 
sfad,  Breda,  and  Bergen-op-Zoom.     The  second  line  is  formed  by  Nymegen,  Forts  St 
ml  !•;<•><  .UK!  I  iu'vi><;<'in  nnfl  (im-inr-heni       The  inner  line.of  Utrecht  is  formed  bv  various 


Andries  and  Loevesiein  and  Goriucheru.  The  inner  liueof  Utrecht  is  formed  by  various 
forts  from  Faarclen,  Utrecht  to  Gorincheni.  which,  by  inundations,  can  make  the  pro- 
vinces of  North  ami  South  Holland  into  an  island.  There  are  many  other  forts,  batteries 
and  strengths  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  and  along  the  leading  ways,  and  a  new  line  of 
defence  was  airreed  upon  in  1874. 

The  royal  navy  consisted  (July  1, 1878)  of  99  steamers  carrying  400  guns,  and  16  sail- 
ing vessels  with  103.  The  sailors  and  marines  numbered  8,470  officers  and  men,  includ- 
ing 701  native  East  Indians.  A  large  double-turret  ship,  with  four  35-ton  Armstrong 
guns,  was  added  in  1876  to  the  iron-clads.  Prince  Frederic,  uncle  of  the  king,  is  admiral ; 
the  prince  of  Orange,  vice-admiral;  and  his  majesty  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  land 
a  nd  naval  forces. 

Revenue,  Expenditure,  etc. — The  revenue  of  1878  was  estimated  at  £8.589,530.  and  the 
expenditure  at  £9,849,941.  the  difference  to  he  met  from  accumulated  surpluses  and  the 
regular  increase.     The  principal  receipts  are  from  direct  taxes,  excise,  indirect  taxes,  _ 
import  and  export  dues.     Among  items  of  expenditure  are  £883,300  for  public  works, ' 
chiefly  railways;  £2,250,000  for  interest  on  the  national  debt;  and  £333,300  to  improve 
the  defenses.  "  The  India  revenue  for  1878  was  estimated  at  £12.000,478;  the  expenditure 
equals  the  revenue.     The  East  India  colonies,  which  were  a  burden  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  kingdom,  have  long  been  a  source  of  profit. 

From  1850  to  and  with  1874,  there  has  been  paid  off  £25.376,218  from  the  national 
debt,  lessening  the  annual  interest  by  the  sum  of  £784.709.  The  interest  payable  on  the 
debt  amounted  in  1879  to  £2.225.000.  The  material  prosperity  of  the  Netherlands  is 
rapidly  increasing,  and  a  sum  of  probably  not  less  than  £300, 000,000  is  invested  by  Nether- 
lands capitalists  in  the  funds  of  other  nations. 

The  chief  colonies  are  Java.  Sumatra.  Borneo,  Celebes,  the  Spice  Islands,  and  Papua 
or  New  Guinea,  in  the  East:  and  Surinam,  Curacao,  and  its  dependencies,  in  the  West 
Indie*,  with  factories  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  Colonial  pop.  estimated  at  24,386,991. 

<;»i--  rwment,  t-'r«i,chise,  etc. — The  government  of  the  Netherlands  isa  limited  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  hereditary  in  the  'male  line,  and  by  default  of  that  in  the  female. 
The  crown-prince  bears  the 'title  of  prince  of  Orange,  and  attains  his  majority  at  eighteen, 
when  lie  takes  his  seat  in  the  council  of  state.  The  executive  is  vested  in  the  king,  with 
a  council  of  state  composed  of  twelve  members,  nominated  by  his  majesty,  and  the  min- 
i-ters  of  the  interior,  foreisrn  affairs,  finance,  war.  the  colonies,  marine,  and  justice,  the 
last  named  taking  charge  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  through  two  administrators,  or  under- 
secretaries of  state,  for  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  churches.  The  legislative 
power  is  shared  by  the  kin<r  and  the  two  chambers  of  the  states-general:  the  first  chamber 
having  39  members,  elected  for  nine  years,  by  the  provincial  states,  one-third  of  their 
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number  retiring  every  three  years.  The  second  chamber  has  80  members  chosen  by  elec- 
tors numbering,  in  "1874,  108,813,  above  23  years  of  age,  who  pay  from  £1,  14*.  to 
£13,  12*.  of  direct  taxes,  according  to  the  si/e  and  importance  of  the  electoral  district. 
These  are  elected  for  four  years,  one-half  of  the  chamber  retiring  every  two  years.  For 
members  of  the  town-councils,  the  electoral  qualification  is  halt' the  above  sums.  The 
members  of  both  chambers  mu>i  be  30  years  of  age  before  the  day  of  election,  and  tho>o 
eligible  for  the  first  chamber  are  the  nobility.  This  exceedingly  high  franchise, -which, 
in  Amsterdam,  is  a  higher  direct  tax  than  the  rental  qualification  of  Great  Britain, 
makes  an  election  a  thing  of  no  interest  except  to  a  few.  In  1871,  only  36.2  per  cent. 
of  the  electors  of  .North  Holland  gave  their  voles,  and  fie  maximum  in  any  place  was 
66.9  per  cent  in  Limburg,  62.5  in  North  Brabant,  the  average  being  48.6. 

The  king  nominates  the  governors  of  provinces,  the  burgemeesters  of  every  city, 
town,  or  village,  and  a  host  of  other  officials.  The  cities,  towns,  and  rural  parishes  are 

foverned  by  a  council,  burgc  meester  (mayor  or  provost),  and  wethouders  (aldermen  or 
aiiies).  The  council  consists  of  from  7  to  39  members,  according  to  the  population. 
who  are  chosen  for  six  years,  one-third  part  retiring  every  two  years.  The  council 
selects  out  of  their  number  from  2  to  4  wethouders  for  six  years,  one-half  retiring  every 
third  year.  These  with  the  hurgemeester  foim  the  local' executive.  The  law  depart- 
ments are  the  high  council,  the  provincial  courts  of  justice,  those  of  the  arrondissc- 
inenls  and  cantoris;  appeal  in  many  cases  being  open  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
courts. 

Hixtory. — Nothing  is  known  regarding  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands: 
but  about  a  century  and  a  half  before  our  era  the  people  known  as  the  Batavi  came  out 
of  Hesse,  where  they  were  living  in  hostility  with  their  neighbors,  and  settled  down 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Waal.  At  this  time  the  Frisians  occupied  the  country  n.  of 
the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe.  The  Batavi  and  Frisians  differed  little  in  appearance,  manner 
of  life,  and  religion.  They  clothed  themselves  with  skins,  lived  by  fishing,  hunting,  and 
pasturing  cattle,  possessing  horses,  cows,  and  sheep:  were  faithful,  open-hearted,  chaste, 
and  hospitable.  The  songs  of  the  bards  composed  their  literature  and  history.  Warlike 
and  brave,  they  selected  their  leader  for  his  courage  and  prowess,  were  armed  with  the 
bow  and  a  short  spear.  The}'  -worshiped  the  sun  and  moon,  and  held  their  meetings  in 
consecrated  woods. 

The  Romans  having  subdued  the  Belgae,  next  attacked  the  Frisians,  who  agreed  to 
pay  a  tribute  of  ex-hides  and  horns,  but  continued  restless  and  rebellious.  The  Batavi 
became  allies  of  Rome,  paying  no  tribute,  but  supplying  a  volunteer  contingent,  chiefly 
of  cavalry,  which  decided  the" battle  of  Pharsalia  in  favor  of  Caesar,  and  formed  a  gal- 
lant band  of  the  Roman  armies  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  About  70  A.D.  Claudius 
Civilis,  a  Batavian,  whose  original  name  has  not  been  preserved,  made  a  bold  effort  to 
overthrow  the  Roman  power  in  Rhenish  or  Germanic  Gaul,  but  he  was  finally  compelled 
to  sue  for  peace.  Towards  the  close  of  the  3d  c.  began  the  inroads  of  the  Franks,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Saxons  and  other  races;  and  in  the  5th  c.  the  Batavi  had  ceased  to  exist  as 
a  distinct  people.  The  Franks  continued  to  spread,  and  with  them  the  Christian  religion, 
Dagobert  I.,  one  of  their  princes,  erecting  a  church  at  Utrecht,  which,  695,  became  the 
i-eat  of  a  bishopric.  The  Frisians  were  opposed  to  and  the  last  to  embrace  Christianity, 
to  which  they  were  forcibly  converted  by  Charles  Mattel.  At  the  end  of  the  8th  c.  all 
the  Low  Countries  submitted  to  Charlemagne,  who  built  a  palace  at  Nymegen,  on  the 
Waal.  The  feudal  system  now  began  to  develop  itself  and  expand  into  dukedoms, 
counties,  lordships,  and  bishoprics,  which  the  dukes,  counts,  and  bishops,  especially 
the  counts  of  Holland  and  bishops  of  Utrecht,  endeavored  to  enlarge  and  to  rule  over 
with  as  little  submission  to  their  superior  as  possible.  The  crusades  weakened  the 
power  and  drained  the  resources  of  the  nobles  and  priesthood,  so  that,  during  the  middle 
ages,  cities  began  to  assume  importance,  strengthen  themselves  with  walls,  choose  their 
own  rulers,  and  appear  in  the  state  meetings.  In  1384  the  county  of  Flanders  passed. 
through  marriage,  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  whose  grandson,  Philip  the  good,  made  it 
his  special  life  effort  to  form  the  Netherlands  into  a  powerful  kingdom.  He  bought 
Namur,  inherited  Brabant  with  Limburg,  and  compelled  Jacoba  of  Bavaria  to  resign 
Holland  and  Zealand.  Charles  V.,  as  heir  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  inherited  and 
united  the  Netherlands  under  his  scepter,  and  the  country  attained  to  prosperity  through 
the  encouragements  which  he  gave  to  commerce  and  shipping.  Philip  II.,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  1555,  by  his  harsh  government  and  persecution  of  the  reformers 
excited  the  Netherlands  to  rebellion,  which  after  a  struggle  of  80  years  resulted  in  the 
firm  establishment  of  the  repulilic  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  founder  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Netherlands  was  William  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange,  called  in  history 
the  silent,  who  freely  sacrificed  his  own  property,  and  put  forth  every  effort  to  unite 
the  discordant  states  of  the  south  with  those  of  the  north  in  resisting  the  Spanish  }roke. 
Retiring  to  Holland,  and  banding  together  several  provinces  for  mutual  defense,  by  an 
ncreement  made  at  Utrecht,  1579,  he  perseveringly  opposed  the  efforts  of  Spain:  and  in 
1609  the  independency  of  the  United  Provinces  (the  boundaries  of  which  nearly  coin- 
cided with  those  of  the  present  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands)  was  virtually  acknowledged 
by  the  Spanish  king,  an  armistice  for  twelve  years  being  signed  at  Antwerp,  April  9  of 
that  year.  The  struggle  was  renewed  and  carried  on  till  1648.  when  nil  the  powers 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces  by  the  treaty  of  Munster,  while 
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the  Belgic  provinces,  divided  among  themselves,  remained  submissive  to  Spain  and  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

Prince  William  the  silent  did  not  live  to  see  his  efforts  for  freedom  crowned  with 
success.  Excited  by  religions  fanaticism,  and  the  hope  of  a  great  reward,  Balthazar 
Gerard,  or  Guion,  1584,  shot  the  prince  in  his  luni^c  at  Delft,  from  a  narrow  passage, 
as  he  was  stepping  from  the  dining-room  to  ascend  .11  Adjoining  stair  which  led  to  the 
second  floor.  "With  the  17th  c.  the  Unilcd  Provinces  began  to  advance  in  power  and 
wealth,  their  ships  visiting  all  parts  of  the  world.  Meanwhile  the  contest  between  the 
Arminians  and  CalvinistS  broke  out,  and  raged  with  fury  for  many  years;  Grotius  and 
others  fleeing  to  other  lauds,  and  the  statesman  Oldenbarueveld  snll'-ring  on  the  scaffold 
at  the  age  of  72.  The  United  Provinces  were  presided  over  by  the  princes  of  Orange 
till  the  troubles  at  the  end  of  the  18th  c.  began  the  long  European  war,  which  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  brought  to  a  close.  The  national  convention  of  France  having  declaml 
war  agains!  Great  Britain  and  the  stadiholder  of  Holland,  1793,  French  armies  overran 
Belgium,  17:!4;  and  being  welcomed  by  the  so-called  patriots  of  the  United  Provinces, 
William  V.  and  his  family,  Jan.,  1705,  were  obliged  to  escape  from  Scheveningen  to 
England  in  a  fishing-junk,  and  the  French  rule  began.  The  Uuiled  Provinces  now 
became  the  Batavian  republic,  paying  eight  and  a  half  millions  sterling  for  a  French 
army  of  25,000  men.  besides  giving  up  imp.>rtanl  parts  of  the  country  along  the  Belgian 
frontier.  After  several  changes,  Louis  Bonaparte,  June  5,  1806,  was  appointed  king  of 
Holland,  but  four  years  later  was  obliged  to  resign  because  he  refused  to  be  a  mere  tool 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  emperor.  Holland  was  then  added  to  the  empire,  and  formed 
seven  departments.  The  fall  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  dismemberment  of  the  French  empire, 
led  to  the  recall  of  the  Orange  family,  and  the  formation  of  the  southern  and  northern 
provinces  into  the  ill-assorted  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  which  in  1830  was  broken 
up  by  the  secession  of  Belgium  In  1839  peace  WU8  finally  concluded  with  Belgium; 
but  almost  immediately  after  national  discontent  with  the  government  showed  itself,  and 
William  I.,  in  1840,  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  aou.  The  Netherlands  being  moved  by 
the  revolutionary  lever  of  1848,  king  William  II.  granted  a  new  constitution,  according 
to  which  new  chambers  were  chosen,  but.  had  scarcely  met  when  he  died,  March,  1840, 
and  the  present  king,  William  III.,  ascended  the  throne.  The  nation  is  prosperous,  and 
on  May  11.  1874,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  present  king's  reign  was  celebrated 
with  great  rejoicings. 

A  bill  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  Netherlands  A\rest  India  possessions 
passed  both  chambers  Aug.  8.  1862,  and  received  the  royal  assent.  It  decreed  a  compen- 
sation of  800  guilders  for  each  slave,  except  those  of  the' island  of  St.  Martin,  who  were  to 
be  compensated  for  at  30  guilders  each.  The  freed  negroes  may  choose  the  place  to  labor, 
but  must  be  able  to  satisfy  the  government  officers  that  they  are  employed  somewhere. 
This  surveillance  to  continue  during  ten  years.  The  law  came  into  force  July  1,  1863, 
and  in  Surinam  and  all  the  other  colonies  the  day  passed  quietly  over.  Those,  however, 
interested  in  agriculture  have  sent  an  address  to  the  minister  of  the  colonies,  protesting 
against  the  high-wages  tariff  as  hostile  to  the  successful  carrying  on  of  their  operations. 
The  rate,  however,  is  not  higher  than  the  planters  in  the  neighboring  British  colony  of 
British  Guiana  are  accustomed  to  pay.  In  the  budget  for  1863  provision  was  made  for 
the  extraordinary  expenses  connected  with  the  emancipation  to  the  amount  of  £1,065,366, 
of  which  £867,000  as  compensation  for  the  slaves  of  Surinam,  and  £21,250  as  premiums 
for  free  labor.  For  Curacoa  and  its  dependencies,  £166,090  of  compensation  money, 
fully  £12,000  being  for  various  other  outlays  connected  with  the  change.  The  number 
of  slaves  set  free  may  be  stated  in  round  numbers  to  be  42,000,  of  whom  35,000  are  in 
Dutch  Guirtii».. 

On  July  16,  1863.  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Brussels  by  all  the  naval  powers  for  the 
buying  up  "of  the  toil  levied,  under  treaty  arrangements,  by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands. 
(in  vessels  navigating  the  Schelde  (q.v.),  the  king  of  Belgium  binding  himself  also  to 
reduce  the  harbor,  pilot,  and  other  charges  on  shipping  within  that  kingdom. 

The  Netherlands  have  suffered  much  from  floods,  either  caused  by  the  breaking  in 
of  the  sea,  or  by  the  descent  of  masses  of  water  from  Germany,  while  the  rivers  of  the 
Rhine  delta  were  blocked  up  with  ice.  The  Zuyder  Zee  (q.v.).  which  contains  1365 
sq.m.,  was  of  trifling  extent  till  the  flood  of  All  Saints'  day.  1247,  when  the  North  sea 
swallowed  up  a  lar^e  tract  of  country.  In  1277  the  Dollart  gulf,  in  Groningen.  wa ; 
formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ems.  by  floods  in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  that  year,  which 
destroyed  33  villages  and  100.000  people.  The  immense  waste  of  waters  known  as  the 
sunken  South  Holland  Waan'.e,  or  Biesbosch.  arose  out  of  the  breaking  of  one  of  the 
dykes.  1421.  by  which  72  villages  were  laid  under  water,  only  34  of  them  reappearing. 
lii  modern  times  great  floods,  but  fort  unaiely  with  only  temporary  results,  have  occurred 
in  1809,  1825,  and  1855.  That  of  1855.  which  placed  the  town  of  Veenendaal.  in  Gclder- 
land,  and  an  extensive  tract  of  country  under  water,  was  caused  by  a  rapid  thaw  in  the 
high  lands  of  Germany  pouring  down'  torrents  of  water  into  the  Netherlands  while  the 
rivers  were  ice-locked  after  a  winter  of  unusual  severity. — See  the  AUyf.me.ene  Stattxtick 
van  Nederlctnd ;  Nederland-Geof/mphiirh-Jf^icirixfJi  Oweiyt.  by  Luit.  L.  G  Beausar:  Sfrtj 
ti»tiekJaarboek(\\\tki\m\\  Amsterdam),  an  excellent  book  of  reference,  which  is  published 
yearly  up  to  the  present  time:  the  provincial  annual  reports,  etc. 

NETHERLANDS  (anU).    See  DUTCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITEUATUUK. 
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NETHERLANDS  TRADING  COMPANY,  a  chartered  joint-stock  association,  with  11ml- 
ti-.l  I  anility,  lormed  to  aid  in  developing  the  natural  resources  of  the  Dutch  East  Indian 
possessions.  The  company  pos*e.-ses  peculiar  privileges,  acting  exclusively  as  the  com- 
mission-agcnts  of  the  Netherlands  government  in  importing  and  selling  the  produce  of 
I  lie  colonies,  ;>s  well  as  doing  a  large  business  as  merchants.  Private  enterprise  having 
tailed  to  develop  the  trade  of  Java,  al'ler  that  island  was  restored  to  the  Netherlands, 
King  \Viiliutn  I.,  in  1824,  erected  the  trading  company,  with  a  capital  of  upwards  ot  :» 
millions  MeiTmg.  not  only  becoming  a  large  shareholder,  but  guaranteeing  an  interest  of 
1  per  cent  on  the  paid-up  capital.  "The  early  transactions  were  unprofitable,  and  in  1827 
the  king  had  to  pay  a  part,  and  in  1830  the  whole  of  the  guaranteed  interest.  From  that 
date,  it  has  prospered  And  handed  over,  from  the  trade  of  Java  (q.v.),  largo  surplus 
balances  into  the  national  revenue.  The  head  office  of  the  directors  is  at  Amsterdam, 
with  agents  at  Rotterdam,  Middleburg,  Dordrecht,  and  Schiedam;  the  principal  factory 
at  Batavia,  with  agencies  at  the  chief  ports  in  Java  and  the  other  .Netherlands  possessions 
in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Formerly  the  company  sent  large  quantities  of  goods  to 
the  colonial  markets  for  the  account  of  the  Dutch  government;  but  since  the  beginning 
of  1875,  the  business  for  the  government  has  been  confined  to  colonial  produce,  which 
is  placed  in  factories,  forwarded  to  Holland,  and  disposed  of  at  the  company's  sales  in 
Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  etc.  In  IS?,"),  thev  sold  for  the  government  70(5,959  bales  of 
coffee,  which  realized  £4.378.292;  136,768  blocks,  of  hanca  and  2,956  of  Billiton  tin,  at 
£37(3,548;  432  packages  of  cinchona  bark  and  powder  at  £5.077.  On  the  company's 
account,  colonial  produce  was  sold  to  the  value  of  £761,  267;  and  calicoes,  yarns,  woolen 
stuffs,  various  goods,  precious  stones,  and  money  to  the  value  of  £214,688,  were  sent  to 
Netherlands-India,  Singapore,  British  India,  China,  Japan,  and  Surinam.  The  company 
also  advance  money  to  plant  i  rs  and  manufacturers  in  the  colonies,  who  bind  themselves 
for  a  number  of  years  to  consign  their  produce.  They  are  also  owners  of  a  large  sugar 
plantation,  Resolutie,  in  Surinam.  The  present  capital  is  36.140,000  guilders,  or 
£3.011,666.  The  commission  paid  by  government  is  a  chief  source  of  profit.  For  1875, 
the  net  gain  was  £180,354,  from  which  the  shareholders  received  5i  per  cent.  The  result 
would  have  been  more  favorable  had  not  heavy  loss  been  sustained  in  the  Japan  trade. 

The  success  of  the  trading  company  depends  mainly  on  the  culture  system,  which  was 
introduced  into  Java  in  1830.  Under  the  native  rule,  the  land  belonged  to  the  princes,  and 
the  cultivators  paid  one-fifth  of  the  produce,  and  one-fifth  of  their  labor  as  ground-rent. 
The  Dutch,  by  conquest,  are  now  the  proprietors  of  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  and 
exact  the  old  produce  rent,  relaxing  the  labor  to  one-seventh,  and  causing  the  holder-  <  f 
crown-lands  to  plant  one-fifth  of  their  cultivated  fields  with  the  crop  best  adapted  for  the 
soil  and  required  for  the  European  mrket.  The  government  also  has  supplied,  free  of 
interest,  enterprising  young  men  with  the  capital  necessary  to  erect  and  carry  on  works 
for  the  preparation  of  the  raw  materials,  to  be  repaid  in  ten  yearly  instalments,  begin- 
ning with  the  third  year.  The  land-holders  of  a  certain  district  allotted  to  a  sugar-mill 
were  bound  to  supply  a  fixed  quantity,  receiving  advances  upon  the  crop  to  enable  them 
to  bring  it  forward.  The  rule  of  fixed  quantity  was  relaxed  in  I860,  and  has  caused 
great  discontentment  among  the  contractors.  The  European  residents  and  their  assist- 
ants, the  native  princes,  chiefs,  and  village  head-men,  receive  a  percentage  according  to 
the  quantity  which  is  manufactured  from  the  produce  delivered,  so  that  ail  are  interested 
in  taking  care  that  the  lands  are  cultivated  ;.nd  the  crops  cared  for.  Sugar,  tobacco,  and 
lea  are  prepared  by  contractors:  indigo,  cochineal,  coffee,  cinnamon  and  pepper,  by  the 
natives  under  European  surveillance,  all  passing  into  the  trading  company's  factories  for 
shipment  to  the  Netherlands.  The  objections  to  the  system  are,  that  it  does  not  leave 
the  labor  of  the  natives  free,  and  that  the  passing  of  so  much  of  the  export  and  import 
trade  through  one  favored  company  injures  the  general  merchant.  On  the  other  hand, 
il  must  be  said  that  the  Dutch  government  only  carries  out  the  old  law,  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  regarded  by  the  peasantry  as  an  Infringement  of  their  rights;  and  the  merchants 
and  capitalists  of  the  Netherlands  did  not  of  themselves  put  forth  sufficient  efforts  to 
work  out  the  natural  capabilities  of  Java  when  it  returned  under  Dutch  rule. 

NETLEY,  ROYAI,  VICTORIA  HOSPITAL  AT,  is  a  superb  building,  on  the  shore  of  South- 
ampion  water,  for  the  reception  of  invalids  from  the  army  on  foreign  service,  and  from 
among  the  troops  serving  in  the  adjoining  military  districts.  In  times  of  peace,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  use  a  portion  of  the  vast  structure:  but  in  the  event  of  a  European 
Avar,  in  which  the  British  army  should  take  part,  the  exigencies  of  the  service  would 
probably  tax  its  accommodation  to  the  utmost,  There  is  provision  for  1,000  patients, 
with  power  to  increase  the  number  if  necessary.  The  medical  staff  of  course  varies  in 
7>roportion  to  the  work  to  be  done;  but  at  present  it  consists  of  a  governor,  an  adjutant. 
a  pay-master,  an  assistant-commandant,  and  medical  officers,  and  officers  of  orderlies  of 
various  ranks.  The  total  cost  of  the  construction  of  this  hospital,  which  was  commenced 
in  1855.  has  been  about  £350,000.  Attached  is  the  medical  school  for  candidates  for  the 
army  medical  department,  the  students  having  the  best  means  of  practical  instruction  in 
the  wards  of  the  hospital.  Netlcy  is  also  the  headquarters  of  the  female  nurses  of  ths 
army,  who  are  under  the  control  of  a  lady  stationed  here  ;us  superintendent.  Complete 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  landing  of  wounded  men  in  front  of  the  hospital. 
aud  for  conveying  them  thither  with  the  least  disturbance.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
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convenience  of  this  great  hospital  for  its  purposes;  but  some  questions  hare  been  raised, 
under  high  sanitary  authority,  as  to  the  salubrity  of  the  .site,  adjacent  as  it  is  to  the  wide 
banks  of  mud  which  Southampton  water  uncovers  at  low7  tide. 

NETS  are  fabrics  in  which  the  threads  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  leaving  a  com- 
paratively large  open  space  between  them:  threads  are  also  knotted  at  the  intersections. 
In  thi^  respect  netting  differs  essentially  from  weaving,  where  the  intersecting  threads  sim- 
ply cross  each  other.  The  open  spaces  in  nets  are  called  metshcs.  and  these  correspond  in  size 
with  an  instrument  used  in  net-making,  consisting  of  a  flat  piece  of  wood  or  other  hard  si. In- 
stance, usually  about  the:  shape  and  size  of  a  common  paper-knife.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
peculiar  kind  of  needle  is  used,  upon  which  a  lar«.-'c  quantity  of  the  thread  is  placed  by 
winding  it  from  end  to  end  between  the  forked  extremities;  the  holes  are  used  to  insert 
the  end  of  the  thread,  to  prevent  it  slipping  off  at  the  commencement  of  the  winding. 
The  art  of  net-making  has  been  practiced  from  the  earliest  times  by  the  most  savage  as 
well  as  the  most  civilized  nations.  Even  where  the  art  of  weaving  was  qiiite  unknown, 
as  in  some  of  the  South  Sea  islands  when  rirst  discovered,  that  of  netting  Avas  well 
understood ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  human  race  could  not  help  learning  the  value 
of  this  art  from  seeing  how  frequently  land  and  water  animals  get  entangled  in 
the  shrubs  and  weeds  through  which  they  attempt  to  pass:  hence  we  find  amongst  savage 
tribes,  almost  universally,  nets  are  used  not  only  for  fishing,  as  with  us,  but  also  for 
entrapping  land  animals.  We  have  ample  illustiations  of  the  uses  of  nets  for  both 
purposed  in  the  bas-reliefs  of  Assyria,  Greece,  and  Home,  arid  in  the  mural  paintings  of 
Egypt. 

Uuiil  recently  nets  have  been  ulvravamade  by  hand,  arid  generally  the  thread  has  been  a 
more  or  less  thick  twine  of  hemp  or  flax,  the  thickness  of  the  twine  and  the  size  of  the 
mesh  depending  upon  the  kind  of  fish  for  which  it  was  made;  recently,  however,  great 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  nets,  and  machinery  of  a  most 
beautiful  automatic  kind  has  been  introduced  by  Messrs.  Stuart  of  Musselburg,  whose 
manufactory  is  of  vast  extent.  This  establishment  commences  with  the  raw  materials, 
which  are  hemp,  flax,  and  cotton,  the  last  having  been  extensively  employed  for  herring 


a  hanging  weight,  consisting  of  a  loaded  box  suspended  to  a  chain  from  the  axle  of  the 
rollei-r  After  tfce  liber  lias  passed  through  this,  it  is  much  more  supple  than  before, 
and  is  then  haekkil;  this  process  is  also'done  by  machinery,  which  was  first  intro- 
duced into  this  manufactory  for  hemp-hackling,  and  succeeds  admirably.  It  subse- 
quently passes  throu srh  the  carding,  roving,  and  spinning  processes,  as  in  all  other  kinds 
of  yarn,  and  is  finally  twisted  into  threads  or  twines  of  the  required  thickness.  JI< 
Stuart  have  in  one  room  4,000  spindles  at  work,  besides  the  carding  and  twist  machines. 
Of  their  patent  loom  they  have  200  at  work,  the  largest  of  which  makes  nets  480  meshes 
in  width.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  describe  these  ingenious  looms,  which  are 
worked  by  hand,  otherwise  than  by  saying  that  their  leading  features  are  like  the  stock- 
ing-frames; a  series  of  sinkers  push  forward,  pull  down,  and  pass  in  and  out  the  thread, 
winch  is  carried  from  one  side  of  the  web  to  the  other  by  long  iron  needles,  which  act  as 
shuttles  passing  not  over-quickly  from  a  long  box  on  each  side  of  the  loom.  The  bobbins 
of  twine  which  fc-eds  the  needle  must  have  a  conical  form,  which  is  most  ingeniously 

nil 
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tao-eousiy^'pplied  to  manv  other  purposes.  After  the  "net  comes  from  the  loom,  it  goes 
to" the  Pushers  who,  bv  hand,  make  the  addition  of  a  kind  of  selvage,  consisting  of 
sere-"*:  (hieknes:  ?s  of  twine,  to  crive  strength  to  the  edges.  The  nets  are  then  ready  for 
n<~,  and  are  sent  in  vast  numbers  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Machine  net-making  is  now 
becoming  general. 

A  great  variety  of  nets  are  in  use  amongst  fishermen,  but  the  principal  are  the 
mne  trfurl  awldnft  net*.  The  seine  is  a  very  long  but  not  very  wide  net,  one  side  of 
which  is  loaded  with  pieces  of  lead,  and  consequently  sinks;  the  other,  or  upper,  is 
buoved  with  pieces  of  cork,  and  consequently  is  kept  up  to  the  surface.  Semes  are 
sometimes  as  much  as  190  fathoms  in  length.  When  stretched  out  they  constitute  walls 
of  net-work  in  the  water,  and  are  made  to  inclose  vast  shoals  of  fish  Ihe  trawl 
dra-tred  alons  the  bottom  by  the  fishing-boat:  and  the  drift-net  is  like  the  seme,  but  is 
not  loaded  with  lead;  it  is  usually  employed  for  mackerel  fishing. 

Various  kinds  of  nets  are  used  in  bird-catching,  one  of  which  is  noticed  m  the  article 
Or. U--XFT  Xets  are  used  in  catching  quadrupeds,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  inclosing 
spaces  within  which  they  are,  but  sometimes  also  for  throwing  upon  them  tc 

D  Nets^fe'used  by  gardeners  to  protect  crops  from  birds;  also  to  protect  the  blossoms 
of  trees  from  frost,  afid  it  is  wonderful  how  well  this  object  is  accomplished,  even  when 
the  meshes  are  pretty  wide,  and  the  son's  rays  have  very  free  access. 

XKTSCIIER  G-YSPAR.  or  KASPAR,  1639-84;  b.  Germany;  adopted  by  the  physician 
Tullekens,  who  placed  him  under  the  instruction  of  Koster,  a  painter  of  poultry  aucl 
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objects  of  still  life.  He  afterwards  studied  under  Gerard  Terburg  at  Deventer.  lie  set 
out  f  ir  Italy,  where  he  intended  to  complete  his  studies,  but  having  married  at  Bordeaux, 
lie  returned  to  Holland,  and  established  himself  at  the  Hague.  He  now  took  up  portrait 
painting,  having  previously  painted  only  small  cabinet  pieces.  His  best  works  are  his 
musical  and  conver.-at.ional  pieces.  He  was  a  brilliant  colorist,  a  master  of  light  and 
shade,  and  very  skillful  in  his  treatment  of  a<-cessories  and  drain-lies.  Many  of  his  pictures 
are  in  Louvre,  at  I>n..-den,  Munich,  or  Florence.  His  eldest  son,  TIIKODOH,  1G61-17;!'J, 
It.  Bordeaux,  was  for  many  years  a  portrait  painter  in  Paris,  imitating  his  father's  style, 
but  inferior  to  him.  He  went  to  London  in  1715.  as  paymaster  of  the  forces,  and  being 
introduced  at  court,  painted  many  of  the  principal  persons  in  England,  where  he 
remained  for  six  years.  Kaspar's  second  son,  CONSTANTI.NK,  1070-1732,  was  also  a  painter 
of  some  reputation,  who  followed  closely  the  manner  of  his  father. 

NETSl'KE,  from  the  Japanese  ne  (wood  or  root)  and  tsuke(lo  suspend),  a  button  of 
wood,  crystal,  or  porcelain,  but  usually  of  ivory,  by  which  the  Japanese  smoker  suspends 
his  outfit  of  tobacco,  Hint  and  steel,  pipe,  etc.,  from  his  girdle.  Generally  the  netsuke 
is  fa  elaborate  work  of  art  in  carving,  and  is  among  the  most  characteristic  products  of 
native  skill,  portraying  the  fun,  humor,  grotesque  or  pathetic  traits  in  human  and 
animal  nature,  and  illustrating  the  national  legendary  and  historic  lore.  The  best 
specimens  have  engraved  on  them  the  mark  of  the  carver,  and  are  very  costly. 

NETTING,  XAVAI..  A  boarding-netting  is  formed  of  strong  rope,  and  stretched  above 
the  bulwarks  of  a  ship,  over  the  port-holes,  etc.,  to  a  considerable  height,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  entrance  of  boarders  from  hostile  boats.  In  positions  where  boat 
attacks  are  feasible,  ships  are  thus  protected  at  night,  and  at  other  times  when  attempts 
at  boarding  are  anticipated. 

The  hammock-netting  is  in  the  bulwarks  of  a  ship,  usually  in  the  waist,  and  its  purpose 
is  to  keep  the  hammocks  of  the  crew  when  stowed  there  during  the  day;  thus  netted 
together,  the  hammocks  form  a  valuable  barrier  against  bullets. 

Hatchway  -nettings  are  of  inch  rope,  and  are  placed  over  the  open  hatchway  during 
fine  weather,  to  prevent  persons  from  falling  through. 

NETTLE,  Vrtica,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Ur(i>'frt>,  having  unisexual 
flowers,  the  male  and  female  on  the  same  or  separate  plants;  the  male  flowers  with  a  4- 
partcd  perianth,  and  four  stamens;  the  female  flowers  with  a  2-parted  perianth  and  a 
tufted  stigma;  the  fruit  an  achenium.  The  species  are  herbaceous  plants,  shrubs,  or 
even  trees,  many  of  them  covered  with  stinging  hairs,  which  pierce  the  skin  when 
touched,  and  emit  an  acrid  juice,  often  causing  much  inflammation  and  pain.  When  a 
nettle  is  grasped  in  such  away  as  to  press  the  hairs  to  the  stem,  no  stinging  ensues;  but 
the  slighest  inadvertaut  touch  of  some  of  the  species  produces  very  severe  pain.  The; 
stinging  of  the  native  nettles  of  Europe  is  trifling  in  comparison  with  that  of  some  East 
Indian  species.  V.  crenukita  is  particularly  notable  for  the  severity  of  the  pain  which 
it  produces,  without  either  pustules  or  apparent  inflammation.  The  first  sensation  is 
merely  a  slight  tingling,  but  within  an  hour  violent  pain  is  felt,  as  if  a  red-hot  iron 
were  continually  applied,  and  the  pain  extends  far  from  the  original  spot,  continues  for 
about  twenty-four  hours  and  then  abates,  but  is  ready  to  return  in  its  original  intensity 
on  the  application  of  cold  water,  and  does  not  cease  for  fully  eight  days.  Cold  water 
has  a  similar  effect  in  increasing  or  renewing  the  pain  of  all  kinds  of  nettles.  Still  more 
formidable  than  this  species  is  U.  urentimnia,  the  Demi's  Leaf  of  Timor.  Of  British 
species,  the  most  venomous,  but  the  most  rare,  is  the  ROMAN  NETTLE  (U.  pihdifera);  next 
to  it  is  the  SMALL  NETTLE  (II.  urens),  frequent  about  towns  and  villages,  and  hi  waste  and 
cultivated  ground;  whilst  the  least  venomous  is  the  most  common  and  only  perennial 
species,  the  GUEAT  NETTLE  (U.  dioica),  everywhere  abundant,  but  particularly  near 
human  habitations,  or  their  former  sites,  the  desolation  of  which  it  may  be  said  to  pro- 
claim. The  roots  of  nettles,  boiled  with  alum,  afford  a  yellow  dye;  and  the  juice  of  the 
stalks  and  leaves  has  been  used  to  dye  woolen  stuffs  of  a  beautiful  and  permanent  green. 
The  young  shoots  of  U.  dioica  are  used  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  and  other  countries  as 
greens,  and  their  peculiar  flavor  is  much  relished  by  some,  although,  in  general,  the  use 
of  them  is  confined  to  the  poor;  which,  however,  is  probably  the  result  of  mere  preju- 
dice. _  Whatever  it  is  that  gives  nettles  their  stinging  power,  is  dissipated  by  boiling. 
The  high  value  of  nettles  as  food  for  swine,  is  well  known  to  the  peasantry  of  many 
countries;  the  great  Nettle  is  cultivated  in  Sweden  for  fodder  of  domestic  animals;  net- 
tles are  also  highly  esteemed  as  food  for  poultry,  particularly  for  turkeys.  The  seeds 
are  extremely  nutritious  t->  poultry;  and  are  given  to  horses  by  jockeys,  in'  order  to  make 
them  lively  when  they  are  to  be  offered  for  sale.  The  stalks  and  leaves  of  nettles  are 
employed  in  some  parts  of  England,  for  the  manufacture  of  a  light  kind  of  beer,  called 
Nettle  beer,  which  may  be  seen  advertised  at  stalls,  and  in  humble  shops  in  Manchester 
and  other  towns.  The  Last  fiber  of  nettlefl  is  useful  for  textile  purposes.  Yarn  and 
cloth,  both  of  the  coarsest  and  finest  descriptions,  can  be  made  of  it.  The  fiber  of  U. 
diolcn  was  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  is  still  used  in  Piedmont  and  other  coun- 
tries. When  wanted  for  fiber,  the'  plant  is  cut  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  treated  like 
hemp.  The  names  NMle  Yarn  and  Nettle  Cloth  are,  however,  now  commonly  given  hi 
rts  of  Europe  to  particular  linen  r.ncl  cotton  fabrics.—  The  fiber  of  U.  caiuiabind, 
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»  native  of  the  south  of  Siberia  and  other  middle  parts  of  Asia,  is  much  used;  and  from 
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that  of  U.  Whitlawi,  both  fine  lace  and  strong  ropes  can  be  manufactured.     The  fiber 
of  U.  Japonica  is  much  used  in  Japan,  and  that  of  U.  argentea  in  the  South  Sea  islands; 
that  of   r.  Cwuufauig  is  u-cd  in  Canada. —The  seeds  and  herbage  of  U.  membranacta 
are  used  in  Egypt  as  emmenagogue  and  aphrodisiac;  and  somewhat  similar  properties 
are  ascribed  to  U.  diolca.—  U.  tiiberosa  produces  tubers,  •which  are  nutritious,  and  are 
eaten  in  India,  raw,  boiled,  or  roasted. — Australia  produces  a  magnificent  tree-nettle,  U. 
.'//'/"•".  abundant  in  some  parts  of  New  South  Wales,  ordinarily  from  25  to  50  ft.  high, 
but  sometimes  120  or  140  ft.,  with  trunk  of  great  thickness,  and  very  large  green  leaves,  , 
which,   when  young,   sting  violently.     In  some  places,  it  forms  scrub  forests,  and  its! 
stinging  leaves  form  a  great  impediment  to  the  traveler. 

NETTLE-RASH,  or  UKTICA'KIA  (Lat.  -urtica,  a  nettle),  is  the  term  applied  to  a  com- 
mon form  of  eruption  on  the  skin.  The  eruption  consists  of  wheals,  or  little  solid 
eminences  of  irregular  outline,  and  either  white  or  rsd,  or  most  commonly  both  red  and 
white,  there  being  a  white  center  with  a  red  margin.  The  rash  is  accompanied  with 
great  heat,  itching,  and  irritation;  the  appearance  on  the  skin  and  the  sensation  being 
very  much  like  the  appearance  and  feeling  produced  by  the  stinging  of  nettles;  and 
hence  the  origin  of  its  names. 

The  disease  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic.  In  the  acute  form,  feverishness  usually 
precedes  the  rash  by  a  few  hours,  although  'sometimes  they  commence  together.  The 
disorder  is  always  connected  with  some  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  it  may 
often  be  traced  10  the  imperfect  digestion  of  special  articles  of  food,  such  as  oatmeal,  the 
kernels  of  fruit,  strawberries,  cucumbers,  mushroons,  and  especially  oysters  mussels, 
and  crabs,  which  are  eaten  with  perfect  impunity  by  most  persons.  An  hour  or  two 
after  the  offending  substance  has  been  swallowed,  there  is  a  feeling  of  nausea,  with 
oppression  about  the  pit  of  the  stomach;  the  patient  often  complains  of  giddiness,  and 
the  face  frequently  swells;  the  skin  then  begins  to  tingle,  and  the  eruption  breaks  forth; 
vomiting  and  diarriu-a  often  supervene,  and  act  as  a  natural  cure;  but  even  when  they 
do  not  occur,  the  violence  of  the  rash  usually  subsides  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  disorder 
altogether  disappears  in  a  day  or  two. 

The  chronic  form  is  often  very  troublesome;  and  frequently  comes  on  periodically  in 
the  evening.  Cases  are  reported  in  which  persons  have  been  afflicted  for  ten  years  con- 
tinuously by  this  form  of  the  disease.  Patients  have  left  off  all  their  customary  articles 
of  diet,  one  by  one,  without  in  all  eases  meeting  with  relief;  and  hence  it  maybe  inferred, 
that  although  the  disease  depends  in  all  cases  on  a  disordered  condition  of  the  digestive 
organs,  it  is'not  always  the  consequence  of  some  special  offending  article  having  been 
swallowed. 

The  mam  treatment  of  the  acute  form  consists  in  expelling  the  offending  matter  by 
an  emetic  and  by  purgatives,  and  the  cure  is  thus  usually  completed.  In  the  chronic 
form,  the  patient  should,  in  the  first  place,  determine  whether  the  rash  is  caused  by  any 
particular  article  of  diet,  and  if  this  seems  not  to  be  the  case,  an  attempt  must  be  made 
to  improve  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs.  A  few  grains  of  rhubarb  taken  daily,  just 
before  breakfast  and  before  dinner,  will  sometimes  effect  a  cure.  If  this  simple  remedy 
fails,  Dr.  Watson  recommends  the  trial  of  a  draught  composed  of  the  infusion  of  serpeu- 
laria  (about  an  ounce  and  a  half),  with  a  scruple  each  of  the  carbonates  of  magnesia  and 
soda.  He  adds,  that  although  external  applications  are  usually  of  little  avail,  he  has 
found  that  dusting  the  itching  surface  with  flour  sometimes  affords  temporary  relief; 
and  that  a  still  more  useful  application  is  a  lotion  composed  of  a  dram  of  the  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia,  a  dram  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  half  an  ounce  of  laudanum,  and  eight 
ounces  of  rose-water. 

NETTLETON,  ASAHEL.  D.D..  1783-1844;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale  college  in 
1809;  studied  theoloiry  at  New  Haven;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1811  bv  the  West  Con- 
gregational association  of  New  Haven;  ordained  as  an  evangelist  in  1817  by  the  South 
consociation  of  Litchfield  county.  He  commenced  study  wilh  tiie  view  of  being  a  mission- 
ary, but  his  services  being  in  great  demand,  and  his  preaching  very  successful,  he  was 
led  to  consider  it  his  duty  to  remain  at  home.  For  several  years  he  preached  in  some  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  towns  in  Connecticut  with  great  effect.  In  1822  he  had 
an  attack  of  typhus  fever,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  entirely  recovered.  In 
1827  he  visited  Virginia  for  his  health,  and  on  his  return  in  1829,  preached  for  two  years 
in  New  York  and'New  England.  In  1831  he  visited  England,  preaching  there,  and  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  After  his  return  he  was  appointed  in  1882  professor  of  pastoral 
theology  in  East  Windsor  theological  seminary.  He  declined  the  professorship,  but 
resided'in  the  place,  and  lectured  for  several  years  to  the  students.  His  sermons  were 
extemporaneous  and  generally  doctrinal  a  d  argumentative,  but  with  fervent,  appeals  to 
the  conscience.  His  style  and  manner  were  deeply  solemn,  to  which  impression  his 
various  methods  in  the  conduct  of  his  meetings  contributed.  He  was  a  decided  oppo- 
nent of  Dr.  Taylor's  (New  Haven)  theological  views.  He  published  a  small  hymn-book, 
entitled  ViUuje.  Hymn*,  which  was  very  popular  and  widely  used.  His  Remain*  and 
Sermons  were'  edited  by  Dr.  B.  Tyler,  who  published  also  a  Memoir,  which  was  repub- 
lished  in  Edinburgh,  a'tul  revised"  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Bonar. 

NETTLE-TREE,  Celtis,  a  srenus  of  deciduous  trees  of  the  natural  order  ubnacev.  with 
simple  and  generally  serrated  leaves,  considerably  resembling  those  of  the  common  net- 
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tic,  but  not  stinging.  The  genus  is  distinguished  chiefly  by  its  fruit,  which  is  a  fleshy, 
glotio-c,  nr  sul.  'globose  1  celled  drupe.  The  common  or  European  nettle-tree  (<J.  Aua- 
ti'<'/i*)  is  a  native  of  the,  s.  of  Europe,  the  \v.  of  A  sin,  and  the  n.  of  Africa.  It  grows  to 
the  height  of  :>()  to  40  ft.,  and  is  a  very  handsome  tree,  often  planted  along  public  walks 
in  the  8.  of  Fr.ince  and  n.  of  Italy.  The  wood  is  very  compact,  very  durable,  and  takes 
a  high  polish.  It  was  formerly  much  imported  into  Britain  for  the  use  of  coachniakers. 
It  is  u-ed  in  Italy  by  musical  instrument  makers  for  flutes  and  pipes.  The  flowers  are 
inconspicuous,  axillary,  and  solitary;  the  fruit  black,  resembling  a  small  wild  cherry,  not 
eatable  till  alter  the  first  frosts,  and  then  very  sweet.  The  kernel  yields  a  useful  fixed 
oil.  The  tree  succeeds  well  in  the  s.  of  England.  —  C.  <>cri<i/  nt<tlix  is  a  native  of  North 
America  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  sometimes  there  called  the  nettle-tree,  sometimes  the 
SiriiAit  BKKKY.  Its  leaves  are  much  broader  than  those  of  ('.  . I//K//Y///.S,  its  fruit  very 
similar.  It  is  a  much  larger  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  (!()  to  SO  feet. — Another  American 
species,  C.  cr<i xxij'ol in,  often  called  HACKBBBBT  or  HAGBEKKY,  and  floor  ASH,  is  very 
--abundant  in  the  basin  of  the  Ohio  and  westward  of  the  Mississippi.  It  grows  to  a  great 
height,  but  the  trunk  is  not  very  thick.  The  wood  is  not  much  valued,  but  is  said  to 
make  very  line  charcoal.  The  fruit  is  black,  and  about  the  six.e  of  a  pea. — The  inner 
bark  of  C.  orientates,  consisting  of  reticulated  fibers,  forms  a  kind  of  natural  cloth,  used 
by  some  tribes  of  India. — A  number  of  other  species  are  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of 
America  and  of  Asia. 

NEU-BRAN  DENB  URG,  a  t.  of  Mecklcnburg-Strelitz,  the  prettiest,  and  after  the  capital, 
the  largest  in  the  duchy,  is  situated  on  lake  Tolleus,  17  m.  n.n.e.  of  Ncu-Strelitz.  It  is 
regularly  built,  contains  two  chur^r  as,  a  castle,  etc.,  is  the  center  of  a  picturesque  dis- 
trict, and  the  seat  of  considerable  industry.  Pop.  '75,  7,495. — About  half  a  league  from 
Neu-Brandenburg,  on  a  rock  overlooking  lake  Tollens,  stands  the  ducal  pleasure-castle 
of  Belvedere,  commanding,  it  is  said,  the  most  beautiful  prospect  in  Mecklenburg. 

NETJ  BURG,  an  ancient  t.  of  Bavaria,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  29  in.  n.n.e.  of  Augsburg.  It  contains  a  handsome  palace,  the  chateau  of  the 
dukes  of  Bavaria  of  the  line  of  Pfalz-Neuburg,  who  resided  here  from  1596  to  1742.  The 
palace  contains  a  collection  of  ancient  armor.  Brewing  and  distilling  are  carried  on,  and 
there  is  a  considerable  commercial  trade  on  the  Danube.  Pop.  75,  7,291. 

NETJ-CHWANG,  or  YING-TSZE,  a  t,  of  the  Chinese  empire,  in  Manchuria.  It  stands 
on  the  left  bank  01  the  river  Liaou.  about  25  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  in  lat.  41°  n.,  and 
long.  122°  30'  east.  The  Liaou,  which  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Liaou-tong,  at  the  head  of 
the  Yellow  sea,  is  navigable  for  sea-going  vessels  to  Keu-Chwang;  and  Neu-Chwang 
is  therefore  regarded  as  a  seaport,  and  is  one  of  those  opened  to  foreign  trade  by  the 
treaty  of  Tientsin.  A  British  consul  resides  here;  but  the  trade  is  as  yet  inconsiderable, 
aud  only  to  Chinese  ports. 

NEUFCHATEL',  or  NErcHATKL,  known  also  as  Ncveitbtirg,  a  canton  in  the  w.  of 
Switzerland,  between  lake  Neufchatel  and  the  French  frontier.  Area,  310  sq.  miles. 
Pop.  '70,  97,284;  '78,  about  103,850.  Above  17,000  families  speak  French,  aJid  2,700 
German.'  Neufehatcl  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  Jura  mountains,  four  chains  of  which,  run- 
ning from  n.e.  tos.w.,  traverse  the  canton,  and  are  separated  by  elevated  longitudinal 
valleys.  The  most  easterly  of  these  is  a  broken  chain,  running  parallel  to  the  lake  of 
Neufchatel,  on  whose  banks,  and  on  the  second  and  lower  ranges  beyond  it,  the  vine  is 
carefully  cultivated.  This  second  chain  lias  five  principal  passes,  the  highest  of  which, 
La  Toufnp,  has  an  elevation  of  about  4,000  feet.  The  third  and  fourth  ranges,  abutting 
on  France,  consist  for  the  most  part  of  barren  hills,  separated  by  elevated  valleys;  but 
here  and  there  these  high  lands  are  well  wooded  and  fruitful,  producing  corn,  good  pas- 
ture, fruits,  etc.  The  greater  number  of  the  numerous  streams  which  water  the  canton 
flow  into  the  Rhine.  Among  these  mountain  torrents  the  principal  are  the  Reuse,  the 
Seyon,  and  the  Serriere,  the  two  former  of  which,  together  with  the  rivers  Orbe  and 
Broie.  are  the  feeders  of  the  lake  of  Neufchatel.  known  also  as  the  lake  of  Yverdun. 
The  Thiele  serves  as  its  outlet,  and  carries  its  waters  into  the  neighboring  lake  of  Bienne, 
and  into  the  river  Aar.  The  lake  is  25  m.  long  and  from  3  to  51  m.  wile.  Its  level 
above  Hie  sea  is  1420  ft,,  and  it  has  a  depth  of  400  or  500  feet. 

The  natural  products  are  iron  ores,  coal,  asphalt,  fruit,  including  grapes— from  which 
good  red  and  white  wines  are  made— timber  and  corn,  although  the  latter  is  not  grown 
in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  demands  of  the  home  consumption.  The  rearing  of  cattle 
constitutes  an  important  branch  of  ;ndustry.  and  la  rare  quantities  of  cheese  are  exported; 
but  the  specialty  of  the  canton  is  watch-making,  which  occupies  from  18,000  to  20,000 
persons,  and  is  prosecuted  in  detail  at  the  homes  of  the  work-people,  in  the  rural  districts, 
where  some  families  manufacture  only  special  parts  of  the  machinery,  while  others  are 
engaged  solely  in  putting  together  the  separate  portions  that  have  been  manufactured  by 
others;  and  the  watches  thus  prepared  are  exported  in  large  quantities  to  every  part  of 
Europe  and  America.  Muslin-printing  employs  upwards  of  10,000  persons,  and  lace  is 
extensively  made  by  the  country-women  of  the  Val  de  Travers. 

The  climate  of  Neufchatel  varies  greatly  with  the  locality;  being  temperate  on  the 
phores  of  the  lake,  cooler  in  the  valleys,  and  severe  on  the  mountain-sides.  The  popula- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  between  9JOOO  and  10,000  Catholics,  belongs  to  various  Prot- 
estant denominations. 
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The  history  of  Neufchatel  was  identical  with  that  of  Burgundy  till  the  llth  o. ;  and 
after  the  principality  had  been  for  a  time  incorporated  with  the  territories  of  the  counts  of 
Chalons,  to  whom  it  had  been  granted  in  1288  by  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  it  passed  to  the 
house  of  Longueville.  In  1707,  on  the  extinction  of  the  Neufchatel  branch  of  the  latter 
family,  15  claimants  came  forward  to  advance  more  or  less  valid  pretensions  to  the  Neuf- 
chatel  territory.  Frederick  I.  of  Prussia,  who  based  his  claim  to  the  principality  of 
Neufchatel  on  the  ground  of  his  descent  from  the  first  prince  of  Orange,  a  descendant  of 
the  house  of  Chalons,  was  the  successful  candidate;  and  from  his  time  it  continued  asso- 
ciated with  Prussia  till  1806,  when  Napoleon  bestowed  it  upon  gen.  Berthier;  but  in  1814 
it  was  restored  to  the  house  of  Brandenburg.  This  connection  with  the  Prussian  mon- 
archy has  been  wholly  dissolved  since  1857,  and  Neufehatel  is  now  a  member  of  the  Swiss 
confederation. 

NEUFCHATEL,  or  NEU'KNBCUG.  is  the  chief  t.  of  the  canton,  and  occupies  a  magnifi- 
cent site  on  the  n.w.  shore  of  the  lake  of  Neufchatel,  and  is  noted  for  its  many  cuaruable 
institutions,  and  for  the  beauty  of  its  charmingly  situated  environs.  Pop.  '70",  13.821. 

NEUHAUS,  a  t.  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Nescharka,  about  70  in.  s.s.e.  of  Prague.  Its 
palace,  belonging  to  count  Czerny.  is  a  splendid  edifice.  Cloth,  paper,  and  chemical 
products  are  manufactured.  Pop.  '69,  8,620. 

NET!  HATJSEL  (Hung.  Ersek-  Ujrdr),  a  t.  of  Hungary,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Neutra, 
74  m.  n.w.  of  Pesth.  by  the  Vienna  and  Pesth  railway.  It  was  formerly  strongly  forti- 
fied, and  played  an  important  part  in  the  Turkish  wars.  No  traces  of  its  fortifications 
now  remain.  Pop.  '69,  9,483,  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle. 

NEUHOF.  TIIKODOR  YON,  Baron,  1686-1756;  b.  in  Metz,  Westphalia;  became  a  lieut. 
in  an  Alsace  regiment,  but  soon  left  on  account  of  his  poverty,  indebtedness,  and,  it  is 
said,  a  duel.  From  this  lime  he  wandered  about  Europe,  making  use  of  his  title  and 
address  to  contract  new  debts.  In  Spain  he  met  with  some  success,  was  off ered  a  colonel's 
commission,  and  was  engaged  to  marry  one  of  the  queen's  ladies  of  honor.  Finding  that 
her  dowry  was  less  than  represented,  he  fled  with  her  jewels.  In  1735  he  became  iuter- 
e-teil  in  the  Corsicau  movement  to  assert  the  independence  of  Genoa,  and  in  the  following 
year  persuaded  the  dey  of  Tunis  to  intrust  to  his  command  two  regiments,  with  supplies 
and  ammunition.  Landing  in  Corsica  in  March,  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  Exag- 
gerated and  totally  false  ideas  as  to  his  rank  in  nobility  and  his  influence  with  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  were  promulgated,  and  in  April  he  was  elected  king  under  the  title  of 
Theodore  I.  His  reign  lasted  but  eight  months,  during  which  time  he  made  great  display 
personally  and  formed  a  new  order  of  knighthood.  His  promises  of  foreign  assistance 
were  not  realized,  though  the  Netherlands  made  some  vague  treaty  of  alliance;  and  when 
in  1738  the  French  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Genoese,  the  Corsican  cause  was  lost  and  Neu- 
hof  fled.  After  the  departure  of  the  French,  1741-42,  Neuhof  found  that  his  popularity 
had  vanished  and  that  his  life  was  in  danger.  He  fled  again  to  England,  where  lie  was 
imprisoned  for  debt  by  his  Dutch  creditors  (he  had  in  1738  mortgaged  two  Corsican  cities 
for  funds  to  carry  on  the  war),  and  was  released  in  1756,  a  few  months  before  his  death, 
by  the  assistance  and  intercession  of  Horace  Walpole. 

NEUILLY  (sometimes  called  NEUILLY-SUR-SEINE,  to  distinguish  it  from  several  much 
less  important  places  of  the  same  name),  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Seine,  immediately  to  the  n.  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
Neuilly  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  suburb  of  Paris,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  several 
streets,  or  roads,  lined  with  numerous  villas.  Here,  near  the  Seine,  and  in  a  large  and 
beautiful  park,  formerly  stood  the  chateau  de  Neuilly,  built  by  Louis  XV.,  and  the 
favorite  residence  of  Louis  Philippe,  which  was  burned  at  the  revolution  in  1848.  The 
park  was  also  then  divided  into  lots  for  sale,  the  consequence  being  a  rapid  increase  of 
the  number  of  houses  in  Neuilly.  Neuilly  has  manufactures  of  porcelain  and  starch, 
chemical  works,  and  distilleries.  Pop.  '72,  15,466.  When  Louis  Philippe  abdicated, 
and  took  refuge  in  England,  he  assumed  the  title  of  count  de  Neuilly. 

NEUKOMM,  SiGisMiJND,  1778-1858;  b.  Germany:  studied  under  Michael  and 
Joseph  Haydn,  and  in  1804  became  leader  of  the  German  opera.  In  1816  he  went  to 
Rio  Janeiro,  and  was  appointed  music  teacher  to  the  court.  He  returned  in  1821:  and 
lived  at  Talleyrand's  house  in  Paris.  He  composed  many  cantatas,  symphonies,  sona- 
tas, etc.,  and  two  succ-jssfui  oratorios,  Mount  Sinai,  1831;  and  David,  1834. 

NEUMANN,  KARL  FKIEDUICH.  1798-1870;  b.  in  Bavaria;  educated  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Heidelbevir.  Munich,  and  Gottingen :  afterwards  studied  in  Paris  and  Vienna. 
Of  Jewish  birth,  he  became  converted  to  Christianity  and  joined  the  Lutheran  sect.  In 
1829  he  traveled  in  China  and  India,  making  a  very  large  collection  of  books  in  the 
native  languages.  From  1831  to  1852  he  was"professor  of  oriental  languages  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Munich;  but  his  political  views  caused  his  dismissal.  It  was  after  this  that 
he  wrote  his  GeMhtdtto  far  Vereinigten  Staaten  T,nn  Atncrika,  and  Hocin  Schein,  an 
account  of  the  alleged  discovery  of  America  by  Buddhist  monks.  He  also  published 
very  many  pamphlets  and  papers  relating  for  the  most  part  to  oriental  languages  and 
literature."  especially  those  of  the  Armenians. 

NETJ  MUNSTEK,  a  prosperous  manufacturing  and  market  town  of  Holstein.  on  the 
Scliwale,  one  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Stoer,  and  on  the  railway  between  Altona  and 
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Kiel,  19  m.  s.  by  w.  from  Kiel.     There  are  large  woolen  and  linen  factories,  tanneries, 
dye-works,  and' breweries.     Top.  75,  10,124. 

NEUKAL  GIA  (Gr.  neuron,  a  nerve;  alyo*,  pain)  is  a  term  employed  to  designate  pain 
of  a  purely  nervous  character,  usually  unaccompanied  by  inflammation,  fever,  or  any 
appreeiable  change  of  .structure.  The  pain,  which  occurs  in  paroxysms,  usually  fol- 
lowed by  eomplHe  ivmi.-sions.  is  of  every  possible  degree  and  character,  being  described 
in  different  cases  as  piercing,  tearing,  burning,  etc.  These  paroxysms  may  occur  at 
intervals  of  a  few  seconds  only,  or  they  may  lake  place  daily  or  on  alternate  days,  or 
they  may  be  separated  by  much  Lmger  intervals,  which  are  often,  but  by  no  means 
always,  of  a  regular  length.  "With  the  pain  there  is  frequently  spasmodic  twitching  of 
the  adjacent  muscles.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is  very  uncertain.  The  patient  may 
have  only  a  single  attack,  or  he  may  be  liable  to  recurring  attacks  for  months,  years, 
or  even  for  his  whole  life;  it  is,  however,  very  seldom  that  the  disease  occurs  but  once. 
Death  scarcely  ever  results  directly  from  this  affection,  but  the  pain  may,  by  its  severity 
and  persistence,  gradually  undermine  the  constitution.  t 

The  disease  may  attact  any  part  of  the  body  where  there  are  nerves;  but  in  no  part 
does  it  occur  so  frequently  as  in  the  face,  when  it  is  popularly  known  as  tic-don  lm 
its  seat  being  in  the  facial  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  (the  trifacial  nerves). 
The  following  graphic  description  of  the  ordinary  varieties  of  this  form  of  neuralgia 
is  borrowed  from  Dr.  Watson's  Lectures  on  the  I'riiK'iji/c.i  and  Praetii'".  <>f  i'hysic  : 
"When  the  uppermost  branch  of  the  trifacial  nerve  is  the  seat  of  the  complaint  the 
pain  generally  shoots  from  the  spot  where  the  nerve  issues  through  the  supercil- 
iary hole;  and  it  involves  the  parts  adjacent,  upon  which  the  fibrils  of  the  nerve 
are  distributed — the  forehead,  the  brow,  the  upper  lid,  sometimes  the  eyeball  itself. 
The  eye  is  usually  closed  during  the  paroxysm,  and  the  skin  of  the  forehead  on  that 
side  corrugated.  The  neighboring  arteries  throb,  and  a  copious  gush  of  tears  takes 
place.  In  some  instances  the  eye  becomes  blood-shotten  at  each  attack;  and  when  the 
atttacks  are  frequently  repeated,  this  injection  of  the  conjunctiva  may  become  perma- 
nent. 

"When  the  pain  depends  upon  a  morbid  condition  or  morbid  action  of  the  middle 
branch  of  the  nerve  it  is  sometimes  quite  sudden  in  its  accession,  and  sometimes  comes 
on  rather  more  gradually;  being  preceded  by  a  tickling  or  pricking  sensation  of  the 
ciieek,  and  by  twitches  of  the  lower  eyelid.  These  symptoms  are  shortly  followed  by 
pain  at  the  iufra-orbitary  foramen,  spreading  in  severe  flashes  (so  to  speak)  over  the 
cheek,  affecting  the  lower  e^-elid,  ala  iiasi,  and  upper  lip,  and  often  terminating  abruptly 
at  the  mesial  line  of  the  face.  Sometimes  it  extends  to  the  teeth,  the  r.nlmin,  the  hard 
and  soft  palate,  and  even  to  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  induces  spasmodic  contractions 
of  the  neighboring  muscles. 

"  When  the  pain  is  referrible  to  the  inferior  or  maxillary  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves  it  darts  from  the  mental  foramen,  radiating  to  the  lips,  the  alveolar  processes, 
the  teeth,  the  chin,  and  to  the  side  of  the  tongue.  It  often  stops  exactly  at  the  sym- 
physis  of  the  chin.  Frequently  it  extends  in  the  other  direction,  to  the  whole  cheek 
and  to  the  ear.  During  the  paroxysm  the  features  are  liable  to  be  distorted  by  spas- 
modic action  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw,  amounting  sometimes  to  tetanic  rigidity,  and 
holding  the  law  fixed  and  immovable. 

"Th:,  paroxysms  of  suffering  in  this  frightful  disease  fire  npt  to  be  brought  on  by 
"pparently  trival  causes — by  a  slight  touch,  by  a  current  of  air  blowing  upon  the  face, 
by  a  sudden  jar  or  shake  of  the  bed  on  which  the  patient  is  lying,  by  a  knock  at  the 
door,  or  even  by  directing  the  patient's  attention  to  his  malady  by  speaking  of  it  or 
asking  him  questions  about  it.  The  necessary  movements  of  the  face  in  speaking  or  eat- 
ing are  often  sufficient  to  provoke  or  renew  the  paroxysm.  At  the  same  time,  firm 
pressure  made  upon  the  painful  part  frequently  gives  relief,  and  causes  a  sense  of  numb- 
ness to  take  the  place  of  the  previous  agony"  (vol.  i.  pp.  723-24). 

Tic-doulourenx  in  the  form  of  severe  neuralgia  which  is  by  far  the  most  commonly 
met  with;  the  reason  probably  being  that  the  trifacial  nerve  lying  superficially,  and 
being  distributed  over  a  part  of  the  surface  which  is  usually  unprotected  by  any  arti- 
ficial covering,  is  very  liable,  for  that  reason,  to  be  affected  by  exposure  to  atmospheric 
influences,  which  are  undoubtedly  to  be  included  amonsr  the  exciting  causes  of  this 
disease.  Amongst  other  seats  of  neuralgia  may  be  mentioned  Hie  arm,  especially  the 
fore-arm,  the  spaces  between  the  ribs,  especially  between  the  sixth  and  ninth,  and  the 
lower  extremity,  where  it  most  frequently  affects  the  sciatic  nerve,  giving  rise  to  the 
affection  known  as  SCIATICA,  which,  however,  not  always  being  pure  neuralgia,  will  be 
noticed  in  a  separate  article. 

The  causes  of  neuralgia  are  various.  Excluding  inflammation  of  the  nervous  trunk  or 
nevritis,  the  pain  may  be  excited  by  a  tumor  pressing  on  the  nerve,  or  originating  in  ks 
substance;  or  by  roughness  of  a  bony  surface  with  which  the  nerve  may  be  in  contact, 
as  when  it  passes  through  a  foramen:  or  it  may  be  due  to  tumors  within  the  cranium, 
or  a  morbid  state  of  the  spinal  cord.  Sometimes,  again,  irritation  applied  to  one  branch 
of  a  nerve  will  give  rise  to  pain  at  the  extremity  of  another  branch  of  the  same  nerve, 
the  sensation  being  reflected  along  the  branch  which  is  not  directly  exposed  to  the  irrita- 
tion. In  this  way  we  may  explain  the  pain  in  the  shoulder  which  often  accompanies 
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disease  of  the  liver;  the  pain  in  the  thigh  which  is  often  associated  with  irritation  of  the 
kidney;  the  pain  in  the  loft  arm  which  is  often  coincident  witli  disease  of  the  heart, 
etc.  Persons  suffering  from  debility,  anaemia,  and  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  constitution, 
are  so  especially  liable  to  neuralgia  that  these  conditions — as  also  exposure  to  malarious 
influences — must  be  placed  among  the  the  predisposing  causes.  Amongst  the  exciting 
causes,  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  or  to  a  cold  dry  east  wind,  is  the  most  frequent;  but 
fatigue,  strong  mental  emotions,  the  abuse  of  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  alcholic  drinks,  a 
wound  or  bruise,  the  retrocession  of  gout,  rheumatism,  or  cutaneous  eruptions,  etc.. 
occasionally  suffice  to  excite  the  disease. 

The  resources  of  the  materia  mcdica  have  been  exhausted  in  searching  for  remedies 
for  this  cruel  disease.  Dr.  Tlliotson  believes  that  -'in  all  cases  of  neuralgia,  whether 
exquisite  or  not,  unaccompanied  by  inflammation,  or  evident  existing  cause,  iron  is  the 
best  remedy;"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  when  the  disease  is  accompanied  with 
debility  and  paleness,  no  remedy  is  likely  to  be  so  serviceable.  If  the  digestive  organs 
are  out  of  order,  the  neuralgia  may  not  un frequently  be  removed  or  alleviated  by  cor- 
recting their  unhealthy  state.  "  Dr.  Kigby  tells  us  that  having  suffered  in  his  own  per- 
son an  intense  attack  of  tic -douloureux,  which  opium  did  not  assuage,  he  swallowed 
some  carbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  water.  The  eifect  was  almost  immediate;  carbonic 
acid  was  eructed,  and  the  pain  quickly  abated.  In  this  case,  the  pain  depended  upon 
the  mere  presence  of  acid  in  the  stomach.  More  often  the  cause  of  olfense  appears  to 
lie  in  some  part  of  the  intestines;  and  purgatives  do  good.  Sir  Charles  Bell  achieved  the 
curepf  a  patient  upon  whom  much  previous  treatment  had  been  expended  in  vain,  by 
some  pills  composed  of  cathartic  extract,  croton  oil,  and  galbauum.  He  mixed  one  or 
two  drops  of  the  crolon  oil  with  a  dram  of  the  compound  extract  of  colocyuth;  and  gave 
Jive  grains  of  this  mass,  with  10  grains  of  the  compound  galbanum  pill,  at  bedtime.  Other 
cases  have  been  since  reported,  both  by  sir  Charles  and  by  others,  in  which  the  same  pre- 
scription was  followed  by  the  same  success." — Watson,  op.  cit.  p.  727. 

When  the  di-ense  occurs  in  a  rheumatic  person,  iodide  of  potassium  (from  three  to 
five  grains  taken  in  solution  three  times  a  day  before  meals)  sometimes  gives  great  relief. 
When  the  paroxysms  occur  periodically — as.  for  example,  with  an  interval  of  24  or  48 
hours — sulphate  of  quinine  in  doses  of  from  10  to  20  grains  between  the  paroxysms, 
will  usually  effect  a  cure;  and  if  the  disease  resist  comparatively  small  doses,  the  quan- 
tity may  be  increased  to  half  a  dram,  or  a  dram  if  necessary.  Arsenic  acts  in  the  same 
manner  as  quinine  in  these  cases,  but  usually  less  effectually. 

The  inhalation  of  chloroform  will  sometimes  give  permanent  relief,  and  always  gives 
temporary  ease,  and  shortens  the  period  of  suffering. 

The  injection  of  a  certain  quantity  of  a  solution  of  muriate  of  morphia,  by  means  of 


tury  ago — it  was  a  common  practice  to  divide  the  trunk  of  the  painful  nerve,  with  the 
object  of  cutting  off  the  communication  between  the  painful  spot  and  the  brain;  but  in 
many  instances  the  operation  signally  failed,  and  it  is  now  never  resorted  to.  A  much 
simpler  operation,  nameiy.  the  extraction  of  a  canine  tooth,  has  often  been  found  to  give 
permanent  relief  in  cages'  of  facial  neuralgia,  and  in  such  case  a  careful  examination  of 
the  teeth  should  usually  be  made. 

Local  applications  can  be  of  no  permanent  service  in  cases  where  the  pain  results 
from  onranic  chanire.  or  from  general  constitutional  causes;  they  will,  however,  often 
give  considerable  temporary  relief.  Amongst  the  most  important  local  applications  may 
be  mentioned  laudanum,  tincture  of  aconite  (or  acouitina  ointment,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  or  two  "rains  to  a  dram  of  simple  ointment  or  cerate),  belladonna  plaster,  and 
chloroform  (which  should  be  applied  upon  a  piece  of  linen  .saturated  with  it,  and  cov- 
ered with  oiled  silk,  to  prevent  evaporation). 

LasMy,  neuraliria  being  a  purely  nervous  affection,  is  often  influenced  by  means  cal- 
culated to  make  a  strong") m) session  on  the  mind  of  the  patient;  and  hence  it  is  that  gal- 
vanic rings,  electric  chains.mesmeric  passes,  homeopathic  globules,  and  other  applications, 
which,  like  these,  act  more  upon  the  mind  than  upon  the  body  of  the  patient,  occasionally 
effect  a  cure. 

NEURITIS  is  the  term  applied  to  inflammation  of  the  nerves.  The  disease  is  rare' 
and  not  very  well  denned.  The  symptoms  closely  resemble  those  of  neuralgia.  Rheu- 
matism seems,  in  most  cases,  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease,  which  must  be  treated  bv 
blccdinn-  leechino-  pursrinsr,  and  low  diet.  Anodynes  are  also  required  for  the  relief  of 
the  pain;  and  of  these,  Dover's  powder,  in  tolerably  full  doses,  is  perhaps  the  best. 

NETJHOPTERA  (Gr  nerve-winced),  an  order  of  mandibulate  insects,  having  four 
nearly  equal  and  membranous  wiiMrs.  all  adapted  for  flight,  divided  by  their  nervures 
into  a  delicate  net-work  of  little 'spaces,  and  not  covered  with  fine  scales,  as  in  the 
knidoptera  The  wings  are  often  extended  horizontally  when  at  rest,  nearly  as  in  flight; 
but  the  position  is  various.  The  form  of  the  wing  is  generally  somewhat  elongated. 
The  body  is  o-enerallv  much  elongated,  particularly  the  abdomen.  The  head  is  otten 
large,  the  compound  eves  very  larsjp.  and  there  are  often  also  simple  or  stemmatic  eyes 
The  habits  are  predaceous,  at  least  in  the  larva  state;  often  also  in  the  pupa  and  pertect 
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states,  the  food  consisting  of  other  insects,  often  caught  on  the  Wing.  The  power  of  flight 
is  accordingly  great  in  many.  The  larva;  and  pupae  are  often  aquatic.  The  females 
have  no  sting,  and  only  a  few  have  an  ovipositor.  The  metamorphosis  is  complete  in 
some,  incomplete  in  others.  Dragon  flies,  May  flies,  scorpion  flics,  ant-lions,  and  ter- 
mites, or  white  ants,  belong  to  this  order. 

M.i'ROT'ICS  (Fr.  n&aretique;  Gr.  vsvpov,  a  nerve),  a  word  recently  come  into  use 

to  specify  such  drugs  as  tend  to  all'ecl  principally  and  specifically  the  nerves  of  thought 
and  motion.  Alcohol,  ether,  chloral,  opium,  potassium,  bromide,  amyl-nitrate,  strych- 
nine, quinine,  aconite,  and  digitalis  are  examples  of  drugs  to  which  this  name  may  b- 
applied. 

NETTSATZ  (also  Neojtfanta  or  Uj-Videl{\  a  t,  of  the  Austrian  empire,  in  the  Hun- 
garian province  of  Bacs,  i-<  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  Peterwar- 
dein.  Its  origin  dates  from  the  year  1700,  and  by  the  year  1849  it  numbered  nearly 
20,000  inhabitants.  A  bridge,  840  ft.  in  length,  extends  between  Xeusatz  and  the  town 
and  fortress  of  Peterwardeiu.  Neusatz  is  the  seat  of  the  Greek  non-united  bishop  of 
JJacs.  On  June  11,  1840.  it  was  taken  from  the  Hungarian  insurgents  by  the  imperial 
troops,  and  was  almost  wholly  destroyed.  It  has  been  rebuilt  in  excellent  style.  Neu- 
satz  is  a  station  for  steamers  on  the  Danube,  and  carries  on  an  important  and  active 
trade.  Pop.  '69,  19,119. 

NETJSE,  a  river  of  North  Carolina,  rises  near  the  middle  of  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  state,  and,  after  a  south-easterly  course  of  250  m.,  falls  by  a  broad  channel  into  Pain- 
lico  sound,  which  communicates  by  several  inlets  with  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  forms 
the  harbor  of  Xew  Berne. 

NETJ'SIEDL,  LAKE  (Hung.  Ferto-tarri),  a  small  lake  on  the  n.w.  frontier  of  Hungary, 
22  m.  s.e.  of  Vienna.  It  is  23  m.  in  length,  and  about  6  m.  in  average  breadth,  with  a 
mean  depth  of  13  feet.  Its  waters  are  Tight-green  in  appearance,  and  are  brackish  in 
taste.  The  slopes  of  the  Leitha  mountains  in  the  vicinity  produce  excellent  wine. 

NETTSOHL  (Hung.  Besztercze-Bdnya),  a  beautiful  and  thriving  t.  of  Hungary,  the  chief 
place  of  the  richest  mining  district  in  the  country,  is  situated  in  a  hill-inclosed  valley  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Gran,  about  85  m.  n.  of  Pesth.  Neusohl,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of 
the  town  proper  and  five  suburbs,  contains  a  population,  in  all,  of  (186*))  11,780,  who  are 
employed  in  the  copper  and  iron  mines  of  the  vicinity,  in  the  smelting-houses,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar,  paper,  colors,  etc.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and 
contains  a  beautiful  cathedral,  a  bishop's  palace,  and  two  evangelical  churches,  and  sev- 
eral other  handsome  edifices. 

NETJSS,  a  fortress  and  flourishing  manufacturing  t.  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  river  Erft,  4  in.  s.w.  of  Di'isseldorf. 
Its  church  of  St.  Quirinus,  a  b?autiful  edifice,  and  a  nobls  specimen  of  the  transition 
from  the  round  to  the  pointed  style,  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  1209.  Neuss  is 
the  principal  grain-market  of  the  province,  and  carries  on  manufactures  of  woolen  and 
other  cloths,  ribbons,  hats,  vinegar,  etc.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Nooesium  of  the 
Romans,  sacked  by  Attila  in  the  year  451.  Pop.  '75,  15.563. 

NET!  STADT  (Polish,  Prudnitz),  a  t,  of  Prussian  Silesia,  29  in.  s.w.  of  Oppeln.  It  is  the 
seat  of  considerable  manufacturing  industry,  woolen  and  linen  fabrics  being  the  stapie 
goods  manufactured.  Damask-weaving  alone  employs  660  hands,  and  380  looms.  Pop. 
75,  12K1K 
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by  four  gates.  The  town  is  overlooked  by  the  large  old  castle  of  the  dukes  of  Babea- 
berg,  now  a  military  academy  for  the  preparatory  instruction  of  officers  of  the  line. 
It  accommodates -from  400  to  500  pupils.  The  castle  contains  a  fine  Goth;c  Hrm-l 
(date,  1460),  rich  in  painted  windows.  It  is  the  burial  place  of  the  emperor  Mavimili an 
On  Sept,  14,  1834,  the  whole  town,  with  the  exception  of  14  houses,  was  destroyed 
by  a  dreadful  conflagration,  which  involved  the  loss  of  many  lives.  The  new  town 
lias  been  laid  out  with  great  taste  and  regularity.  The  canal  (40  m.  in  length)  and 
the  railway  to  Vienna,  and  the  converging  roads  from  Styria  and  Hungary,  are  the 
sources  of  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  In  Neustadt  machinery  is  extensively  con- 
structed; and  sugar  refining  and  manufactures  of  silk,  velvet,  and  cotton  fabrics  fay- 
ence,  leatner,  etc..  are  carried  on.  Pop.  '69,  18,070. 

NEUSTADT  AN  DEB  HARDT,  a  small  t.  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  charmingly  situated  on 
the  bpeyerbach,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hardt  mountains.  12  m.  n.  of  Landau.  '  Its  church, 
with  several  curious  monuments  of  the  counts  palatine,  and  with  some  ancient  fresco- 
pnintmu's.  was  finished  in  tho  14th  centurv.  It  carries  on  manufactures  of  paper,  cloth, 
oil,  brandy,  etc.  Pop.  '75,  10,224. 

NEUSTADT-E  BERSWALDE"  (since  1876  called  officially  fiterwaMe  only),  a  t.  of  Prussia, 
m  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  28  m.  u.e.  of  Berlin,  'it  is  well  known  on  account  of 
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its  mineral  springs,  and  carries  on  extensive  manufactures  in  steel,  iron,  copper,   brass, 
paper,  and  porcelain.     Pop.  "75,  10,0o9. 

NEU  STADTL  AN  DER  WAAG,  a  t.  near  the  n.w.  frontier  of  Hungary,  83  711.  n.n.w.  of 
Xeutra.  Here  excellent  red  \vine  is  grown,  and  there  is  a  good  trade  in  erain,  wool, 
fchcep-skins,  ami  wax.  Pop.  '69,  5,451,  nearly  half  of  whom  are  Jews. 

NEUSTETTIN',  u  t.  of  Prussia  in  the  province  of  Pomerania,  92m.  s.w.  from  Dant/ic, 
on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Yihn  See.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  circle,  and  a  place  of  some 
Importance.  Pop.  '75,  6,971. 

NEU-STREL  ITZ,  the  capital  and  the  residence  of  the  court  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Mccklenburg-Strelitz,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  hilly  district,  between  two  lakes.  60  m. 
n.n.w.  of  Berlin.  It  was  founded  in  1733,  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  eight-rayed  star, 
ajid  contains  the  ducal  palace,  with  a  library  of  70.000  vols.,  and  having  magnificent 
gardens  attached.  Pop.  '75,  8,525,  supported  chiefly  from  the  expenditure  of  the  court, 
and  by  brewing  and  distilling.  A  mile  s.  of  the  town  is  Alt-^trelitz,  with  tlie  largest 
horse-market  in  the  duchy. 

NEU  STRIA,  or  WEST  FRAXCK  (I'rfincia  oceidentalix).  the  name  given  in  the  times  of 
the  Merovingians  and  Carlovingians  to  the  western  portion  of  the" Frank  empire,  after 
the  quadruple  division  of  it  which  took  place  in  511.  Xeustria  contained  three  of  these 
divisions.  It  extended  originally  from  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  to  the  Loire,  and  was 
bounded  by  Aquitania  on  the  s.,  and  by  Burgundy  and  Australia  (Fntncia  orietitalin),  on 
the  cast.  The  principal  cities  were  Soi^-sotis,  Paris,  Orleans,  and  Tours.  Bretagne  was 
always  loosely  attached  to  X'eustria,  of  which  the  strength  lay  in  the  duchy  of  France. 
After  the  cession  of  the  territory  afterward  called  Normandy  to  the  Xormuus  in  912,  the 
name  Xeustria  soon  fell  into  disuse. 

>'  KUTERS,  an  Indian  tribe,  so  named  by  the  French  from  the  neutrality  observed 
by  them  in  the  wars  between  the  Huron*  and  Iroquois  tribes,  IK  t  ween  which  they  were 
situated.  They  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Xiagara.  In  1(549  the  Neuters  were  conquered 
by  the  Iroqiioi-;,  <;he  larger  part  killed,  and  the  rest  incorporated  in  the  Five  nations. 
Early  efforts  to  establish  missions  among  them  were  not  successful. 

NEU'TITSCHEIN,  a  small  manufacturing  town  of  Moravia,  on  the  Titsch,  80m.  n.e. 
of  Brlinn.  It  contains  an  old  castle,  and  carries  on  manufactures  of  cloth  and  woolen- 
goods,  dyeing,  and  wagon-making.  Pop.  '69,  8,645. 

XEUTIiA,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Hungary,  having  Moravia  for  its  n.w.  boundary,  and  a  range 
of  the  Carpathian  mountains;  2,219  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  361,005.  It  is  drained  by  the  Xeu- 
tra, March,  and  Waag  rivers,  head-waters  of  the  Danube.  Its  surface  is  hilly,  and  its 
pasturage  excellent;  and  it  exceeds  all  other  localities  of  Hungary  in  the  number  of  cattle 
and  sheep  raised.  Its  trade,  carried  on  principally  with  the  province  of  Moravia,  is  very 
active.  Its  manufactures  are  the  products  of  the  loom,  linen,  cotton,  and  woolen-good--. 
Its  soil  is  adapted  to  vine-culture,  and  much  wine  is  exported,  Neustadtler  being  con- 
sidered the  most  desirable.  Capital,  Xeutra. 

NEU  TRA,  a  t.  of  Hungary,  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  same  name,  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  72  m.  n.n.w.  from  Pcsth.  Neutra  is  a  very  old  town,  having  been  the 
residence  of  a  Moravian  prince  in  the  9th  c.,  before  the  Magyar  invasion.  Weaving  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent;  ami  Neutria.  being  not  far  from  the  Moravian  frontier,  has  a 
considerable  transit-trade.  Pop.  '69.  10,683. 

NEU  TRAL  AXIS,  the  name  given  to  an  imaginary  line  to  any  body  which  is  being 
subjected  to  a  transverse  strain;"  and  separating  the  forces  of  extension  from  those  of 
compression.  If  the  ratio  of  the  resistances  to  extension  and  compression^were  the  same 
for  all  substances,  and  depended  jrn-rHv  on  the  form  of  the  body,  then  in  all  bodies  of 
the  same  form  the  neutral  a\i<  would  havo  a  definite  geometrical  position;  but  it  has 
been  satisfactorily  proved  by  Mr.  Eaton  Hodsrkinson  that  this  ratio  has  a  separate  value 
for  each  substance.  In  wo'od,  where  the  ratio  is  one  of  equality,  the  neutral  axis  in  a 
beam  supported  at  both  ends,  whose  section  is  rectangular,  passes  lengthwise  through  the 
center  of  the  beam:  while  in  cast-iron,  in  which  the  resistance  to  compression  is  greater 
than  that  to  extension,  it  is  a  little  above,  and  in  wrought-iron,  in  which  the  contrary  is 
the  case,  it  is  a  little  below,  the  center. 

NEUTRAL  SALTS.     See  SALTS. 

NEUTRALS,  nations  who.  when  a  war  is  beins  carried  on.  take  no  part,  in  the  contest. 
and  evince  no  particular  friendship  for  or  hostility  to  any  of  the  belligerents.     As  n  srer 
era!  rule  neutrals  should  conduct  themselves  with  perfect  impartiality,  and  do  nothing 
which  can  be  considered  as  favoring  one  belligerent  more  than  another. 

The  duties  and  obligations  of  neutrals  at  sea  have  given  rise  to  many  complicated 
questions      It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  a  neutral  state  forfeits  her  character  of  neu- 
trality bv  furnishing  to  either  belligerent  Pny  of  the  articles  that  come  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  contraband  of  war  (q.V.).     If  she  does  so,  the  other  belligerent  i?  warranted  m 
intercepting  the  succors,  and  confiscating  them  as  lawful  prize.     Contraband  of  war. 
b"sidos  warlike  stores   has  sometimes  been  held  to  include  various  other  articles,  a  sup- 
ply of  which  is  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war;  and  it  has  been  doubti 
far,  in  some  circumstances,  corn,  hay,  and  coal  may  not  come  under  that  category. 
U.  K.  X.— 33 
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An  important  question  regarding  the  rights  of  neutrals  is,  -whether  enemies'  goods  not 
contraband  of  war  may  be  lawfully  conveyed  in  neutral  bottoms.  The  principle  Unit 
free  ships  make  free  goods  was  long  resisted  by  tliis  and  other  maritime  countries;  and 
the  general  undevstandiog  has  been  that  belligerents  have  a  right  of  visiting  and  search- 
ing neutral  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining — First,  whether  the  ship  is  really  neu- 
tral, as  the  hoisting  of  a  neutral  Hag  ail'ords  no  absolute  security  that  it  i-  BO;  Second, 
whether  it  has  contraband  of  war  or  enemies'  property  on  board.  Neutral  ships  have 
therefore  been  held  bound  to  provide  themselves  with  passports  from  their  government, 
and  such  papers  as  are  necessary  to  prove  the  property  of  the  ship  and  cargo;  and  it  is 
their  duty  to  heave  to  when  summoned  by  the  cruisers  of  cither  belligerent.  It  has  been 
considered  that  a  neutral  ship  which  seeks  to  avoid  search  by  crowding  sail,  or  by  open 
force,  may  be  captured  and  confiscated.  "When  a  merchant-ship  is  sailing  under  convoy 
of  a  vessel  of  war  it.  has  been  said  that  the  declaration  of  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
convoy  that  there  is  no  contraband  of  war  or  belligerent  property  011  board  is  sufficient  to 
bar  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  search. 

A  declaration  having  important  bearings  on  the  rights  of  neutrals  was  adopted  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sardinia,  and 'Tur- 
key, assembled  in  congress  at  Paris  on  April  16,  1856.  By  its  provisions,  1.  Privateering 
is  abolished.  2.  A  neutral  flag  covers  enemies'  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband 
of  war.  3.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to 
capture  under  the  enemy's  Hag.  4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective 
— that  is,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  reallj"  <o  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the 
enemy. 

It  has  sometimes  been  proposed  to  exempt  private  property  at  sea  from  attack  during 
war.  Such  a  project,  however,  seems  inexpedient.  There  may  be  a  propriety  in  respect- 
ing the  property  of  individuals  on  land  in  a  time  of  war,  because  its  destruction,  how- 
ever injurious  to  the  persons  immediately  concerned,  can  have  little  influence  on  the 
decision  of  the  contest.  But  at  sea  private  property  is  destroyed,  because  those  from 
whom  it  is  taken,  being  purveyors  or  carriers  for  the  community  at  large,  its  loss  must 
seriously  affect  the  public,  and  have  no  small  influence  in  bringing  the  contest  to  an  end. 
Bee  BLOCKADE,  PIUVATEER. 

NEUWIED,  a  t.  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  8  m.  below 
Coblenz.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  Wied,  now  mcdiati/cd  and  attnchul  to 
Prussia,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  princes  of  Wied,  with  a  beautiful  castle.  It  was  founded 
in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c.  by  prince  Alexander  of  "Wied-Newweid,  who.  offering 
perfect  toleration  in  religious  matters,  as  an  inducement,  invited  colonists  of  whatever 
persuasion  to  settle  here. "  The  town  is  well  built,  with  wide,  straight  streets,  running  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  and  contains  the  churches  of  Protestants,  Catholics.  Jews, 
Ilerrnhuters,  etc.  The  inhabitants,  are  well-conditioned,  and  industrious.  Pop.  '75. 
9,474,  who  carry  on  manufactures  of  hosiery,  woolen  and  cotton  fabrics,  iron-ware*, 
leather,  and  tobaqco. 

NE'VA,  a  river  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  St.  Petersburg,  flows  westward  from 
the  s.w.  corner  of  lake  Ladoga  to  Uie  bay  of  Oonstadt,  in  the  gulf  of  Finland.  Its 
length,  including  windings,  is  about  40  m.,  9  m.  of  which  are  within  the  limits  of  the 
city  of  St.  Petersburg;  and  in  some  places  it  is  2,100  ft.  broad,  and  about  56  ft.  deep; 
although  at  Schlusselburg,  where  it  issues  from  the  lake,  and  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  it 
enters  the  sea  by  several  branches,  it  is  shallow.  From  Cronstadt,  goods  are  brought  to 
St.  Petersburg  in  lighters  or  in  small  steamers.  By  the  Ladoga  canal  the  n.  communi- 
cates with  the  vast  water-system  of  the  Volga,  and  thus  it  may  be  said  to  join  the  Baltic 
with  the  Caspian  sea.  Its  current  is  very  rapid,  and  the  volume  of  its  waters  is  immense. 
It  is  covered  by  drift-ice  for  upward  of  five  months — from  about  Nov.  25  to  April  27. 
An  extensive  traffic  is  carried  on  on  its  waters,  both  from  the  interior,  and  from  the 
Baltic. 

ITEVA'DA,  one  of  the  states  of  North  America,  is  bound  on  the  w   by  California:  on 
the  s.  bv  California  and  Arizona;  on  the  e.  by  Utali  and  Arizona;  and  on  t 
gon  and  Idnho.     Lat.  35°  to  42°  n. :  lon<r.  114°  to  120°  w. ;  «^,  104  ^sq.  mile*,     1  he 
Population  in  1870  was  42.491  (including  8,152  Chinese),  besides  4000  tribal  Indians. 
The  chief  river  is  the  Humboldt,    The  principal  lakes  are  the  Mud  lakes,  1  yramid  lakes, 
and  the  Walker  and  Carson  lakes.     Nevada  is  the  center  of  that  elevated  basi 
reaches  westward  from  the  Rockv  mountains  to  the  Sierra  Nevada,  at  a  mean  altitude 
about  4,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.   Numerous  mines,  either  of  gold  or 
bren  discovered.    The  whole  country  is  rich  in  mineral  wealth.    Besides  gold  and  silver. 
oui'-ksilver.  load,  and  antimony  are'  found.     The  territorial   capital  is  Carson  city  (pop. 
9.  04','):  but  'he  principal  town  is  Virginia  city  (pop.  7.048).     The  product  of  silver  in 
Nevada  durinsr  the  decade  1859  to  1869  was  valued  at  $137.382,000;  in  1875  its  vaJm 
was  about  $40,478.309. 

NEVADA  (ante]  is  a  portion  of  the  territorv  acquired  by  the  United  States  from 
Mexico  under  the  treaty  of  Quadalupe  Hildaleo,  belonsrin<r  previous  to  its  transfer  to 
the  "department  of  Alia  California."  Prior  to  its  acquisition  by  the  government  it  was 
inhabited  only  bv  the  aboriginal  races,  there  being  no  settlement  of  civilized  people.  not 
ev«n  a  mission, 'within  its  borders.  The  first  settlements  were  made  in  1848  by  ili<? 
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Mormons,  some  of  whom,  in  passing  back  and  forth  between  California  and  Suit  lake, 
observing  the  excellence  of  the  land,  located  in  the  Carson  and  Washoe  valleys.  The 
following  year  they  were  joined  by  a  few  adventurers,  who,  attracted  bv  the  '"'old  dis- 
coveries in  California,  had  made  the  journey  overland,  but  stopped  on  finding  here  the 
object  for  which  they  had  set  out.  From  this  time  the  population  gradually  increased 
until  in  1859,  when  silver  was  discovered,  it  had  swelled  to  about  1000  people. 
During  the  next  two  years  it  increased  to  17,000;  and,  as  stated  above,  by  the  returns  of 
the  census  of  1870,  the  population  was  49,491.  It  was  constituted  a  territory  in  Mar., 
18 Jl,  and  was  admitted  into  the  union  as  a  state  in  Oct.,  1864. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  geographically,  the  state,  in  common  with  the  great  American 
basin  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  may  be  considered  an  elevated  plateau,  having  a  general 
altitude  of  more  than  4.000  ft.  above  tide-water.  Traversing  this  lofty  plain  are  numerous 
chains  of  mountains,  separated  by  valleys  having  a  widtk  varying  from  5  to  20  in.,  and 
usually  about  equal  to  that  of  the  adjacent  mountains  measured  through  their  bases. 
The  course  of  these  valleys  is,  as  a  general  thing,  parallel  to  the  main  axis  of  the  moun- 
tains, which  have  for  the  most  part  a  northerly  and  southerly  strike.  These  mountains 
vary  in  height  from  1000  to  3,000  ft.  above  the  common  level  of  the  country,  having 
therefore  an  absolute  elevation  of  from  5,000  to  9,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  For  a  di°- 
tanee  of  nearly  300  in.  the  Sierra  Nevadas  form  a  natural  barrier  along  its  western 
and  south-western  border,  the  boundaiy  line  between  this  state  and  California  running 
partially  upon  its  summit  and  partially  along  or  near  the  eastern  base  of  this  range, 
which,  though  not  here  attaining  its  greatest  altitude,  has  nevertheless  within  the  limits 
of  Nevada  a  general  height  of  more  than  7,000  ft.,  a  few  of  the  loftier  peaks  reaching  a 
height  of  10.000  feet.  The  mountains  are  covered  nearly  everywhere  from  base  to  sum- 
mit with  a  growth  of  forests,  consisting  of  a  variety  of  pine,  spruce,  and  fir,  which  are 
well  adapted  to  make  superior  lumber.  Xo  oak  or  other  hard  wood  of  any  size  is  found 
o.i  this  slop:1  of  the  Sierra,  nor,  indeed,  in  any  other  part  of  Nevada.  The  alternation  of 
mountains  ami  valleys  is  preserved  with  much  regularity  throughout  the  state,  being 
mo -t  marked  in  the  central  portion.  Sometimes  the  former  contract  or  are  so  broken 
up  as  to  tran.-form  the  valleys  into  broad  plains  or  basins,  some  of  which  are  open  and 
unobstructed,  while  others  are  covered  with  isolated  clusters  of  rugged  hills.  Through 
a  few  of  these  run  streams  of  water  supplied  from  the  mountain  rills,  and  in  these  much  of 
the  land  is  arable,  the  quantity  usually  being  proportioned  by  the  size  of  the  stream. 
In  the  valleys,  however,  that  have  no  >t  reams  there  is  scarcely  any  land  that  can  be  used 
for  agriculture.  In  fact,  the  more  extended  plains  are  marked  by  a  great  degree  of  ster- 
ility, being  destitute  for  the  most  part  of  wTood  and  only  scantily  supplied  with  grass. 
This  system  of  valleys  and  plains,  inclosed  by  mountains,  and  sometimes  connected  with 
each  other,  constitutes  a  seiies  of  basins,  each  having  a  drainage  of  its  own,  but  scarcely 
any  of  them  having  an  outlet  to  the  sea.  To  this  mode  of  drainage  Nevada,  as  well  as 
many  other  parts  of  the  great  basin,  is  entitled  for  some  of  its  peculiar  topographical  and 
geological  features,  the  common  receptacle  of  the  gathered  waters  becoming,  according 
to  circumstances,  a  lake,  a  meadow,  an  alkali  flat,  or  a  salt-bed.  The  Humboldt,  the 
longest  and  largest  river  in  the  state,  is  usually  fordable  in  many  places;  and  the  Reese 
river,  though  having  a  length  of  nearly  150  m  ,  is  not  over  10  or  15  ft.  wide,  nor  has  it 
an  average  depth  of  more  than  2  feet.  Like  the  other  rivers  of  the  state,  these  terminate 
in  >ma!l  lakes  and  pools.  In  respect  to  the  approximate  amount  of  land  of  the  different 
qualities,  the  state  survevor's  report  for  1874  states  that  the  agricultural  land  amounted 
in  tUat  year  to.  1,505,000  acres;  grazing  land,  38,210,376  acres;  timbered  land.  3,699,700 
acres;  and  that  the  mineral  lands  already  opened  were  2.583,720  acres.  The  entire 
amount  of  mineral  land  is  believed  to  exceed  6,000,000  acres;  the  amount  of  agricultural 
laud  is  17,608.960  acres;  of  rcclaimable  swamp-lands,  74,880  acres.  The  barren  and 
worthless  sandy  lauds  amount  to  about  2.151,680  acres. 

While  the  state  will  never  be  largely  agricultural,  it  possesses,  as  will  be  noticed  from 
the  above  estimate,  an  amount  of  arable  land  that  will  probably  quite  supply  its  own 
needs.  Its  great  wealth  is  in  its  mines  and  mineral  resources.  Besides  the  precious 
metals,  there  have  been  found  within  its  boundary  lead,  copper,  iron,  plat  mom,  tin,  zinc, 
antimony,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  arsenic;  beds  of  pure  sulphur,  gypsum,  rock  salt,  nitrate 
of  potassa,  carbonate  of  soda  in  large  quantities,  borax,  lignite  or  brown  coal,  kaolin, 
etc.  Gold  and  silver  are  commonly  found  associated  with  each  other,  gold  predominat- 
ing in  the  Antelope,  Tuscarora,  Gold  mountain,  Sacramento,  and  Sierra  districts.  Sil- 
ver, however,  is  the  staple  mineral  product,  and  the  yield  of  this  metal  is  constantly 
increasing.  The  Comstock  lode,  discovered  in  1859.  equals  perhaps  in  value  any  deposit 
of  the  precious  metals  ever  encountered  in  the  history  of  mining  enterprise.  It  is  sit- 
uated in  Story  co. ,  about  25  m.  from  the  western  border  of  the  state,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  mount  Davidson,  and  partly  under  Virginia  City  and  Gold  Hill.  It  has  been  traced  on 
the  surface  27,000  ft,,  explored  19,000  ft.,  and  ope'ned  to  a  depth  of  2,000  feet.  Its  ores 
contain  about  one-third  in  value  of  gold  and  two-thirds  in  silver.  Other  silver  lodes  are 
found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  Plate,  some  yielding  from  $65  to  $100  to  the  ton, 
other.*  from  $400  to  $2.000  or  more  to  the  ton.  In  1874  there  were  243  mines  in  12  coun- 
ties; and  the  yield  of  both  gold  and  silver  amounted  to  $35,402,263. 

The  interest  manifested  in  agriculture  and  stock-raising  throughout  Nevada  has 
greatly  increased  during  the  past  six  years.  In  agricultural  industry  in  1874  the  snr- 
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vcyor  general's  report  shows  that  (here  were  77,564  acres  of  lana  under  cultivation,  and 
that  there  were  raised,  among  oilier  products.  7:>,GOO  bushels  of  wheat ;  50<5.700  bushels  uf 
barley;  74,095  of  oats;  LOGO  of  rye:  i:;,'.H>')  of  Indian  corn;  and  :>!ts.  10S  of  potatoes. 
'I'll-  live  Stock  consisted  of  22,1:.>1  horses;  4.7:52  mules  and  asses;  49,S'i);>  milch  cows; 
28,00.')  calves;  7-V>S2  beef  cattle;  is5.4*f>  sh-ep;  and  5,290  hogs.  The  census  of  JS7i' 
shows  tin1  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  to  have  been  a!  thai  period 
wiiich  employed  2,859  hands  and  had  a  capital  invested  of  !-j5, 127,790.  '1'lieir  annual 
product  amounted  to  $15,870  539,  divided  as  follows:  milled  quart/,  xi:,',  1 19. 719;  pig  lead, 
.yx'J-UJOO;  iron  castings,  $041,250:  machinery,  &273.500;  lumber,  .$447.500;  gold  and  silver 
reduced  and  retiued,  .$'260,000.  The  number  of  railroads  in  the  state  in  Jan.,  1875,  was 
14,  and  their  entire  mileage,  608.06  miles.  The  chief  among  these  were  the  Central  Pacific, 
which  crosses  Nevada  from  e.  to  w.,  connecting  with  fean  Francisco  and  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad;  the  Virginia  and  Truckee,  from  Keno  on  the  Central  Pacific  to  Virginia- 
and  the  Eureka  and  Palisade  railroad,  from  Palisade  on  the  Central  Pacific  to  Eureka. 
On  Jan.  1,  1875,  the  state  debt  was  «660,000,  and  the  assets  applicable  to  its  reduction, 
exclusive  of  the  school  fund,  were  $471,835  67.  There  was  a  balance  in  the  treasury  61 
$517,639.39.  The  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  for  1874  was  $26,- 
630,279.22. 

In  educational  institutions  Nevada  is  not  old  enough  yet  to  have  made  much  progress. 
Its  school  fund  in  1875  amounted  to  §250,000,  and  during  the  previous  year  there  were 
expended  for  school  purposes  $154,812.43.  About  4,000  children  were  enrolled,  though 
not.  more  than  half  that  number  were  in  attendance.  A  state  university  was  established 
at  E!ko  in  1874,  and  opened  its  preparatory  department  with  12  pupils.  Of  the  religious 
denominations  represented  in  the  state  there  were,  in  1875,  5  Protestant  Episcopal 
churches,  11  Methodist,  5  Presbyterian,  10  Roman  Catholic,  and  10  Mormon,  having  19 
church  edifices,  and  owning  p/operty  valued  at  $212,000,  The  number  of  ncwspap'-rs 
published  in  the  state  in  1879  was  12. 

The  constitution  of  Nevada  provides  that  every  male  citizen  who  has  attained  the  age 
of  21  years,  and  who  is  neither  insane,  an  idiot,  nor  an  uupardoned  felon,  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  vote.  General  elections  occur  on  the  Tuesdays  next  after  the  first  Monday  of 
November  of  even  years.  The  state  is  entitled  to  two  representatives  in  the  U.  S.  senate 
and  one  in  the  house  of  representatives,  and  consequently  to  three  electoral  votes.  The 
following  is  the  state's  electoral  record:  1864,  Abraham  Lincoln,  3;  18(38,  L'l \sses  8. 
Grant,  3;  1872,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  3;  1876,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  3;  1880,  James  A. 
Garfield,  3. 

NEVADA,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Arkansas,  bounded  on  the  n.  and  n.e.  by  the  Little  Missouri 
river,  and  drained  by  Terre  Rouge  creek  and  Cypress  bayou;  about  600  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 
12,959—3,732  colored.  The  surface  is  diversified  and  heavily  wooded,  and  the  soil  in 
the  valleys  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  cotton  and  Indian  corn.  It  was  set 
off  from  Ouachita  and  Columbia  counties.  It  is  on  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain,  and 
Southern  railroads.  Co.  seat,  Prescott. 

NEVADA,  a  co.  in  n.e.  California,  adjoining  Nevada,  bounded  on  ^^e  n.w.  by  the 
Middle  Yuba  river,  drained  by  Bear  creek  and  the  South  Yuba  river,  and  crossed  bv  the 
Central  Pacific  railroad;  1,050  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  19,134— 10,479  of  American  binh.  '  The 
surface  is  irregular  and  mountainous,  particularly  in  the  e.  portions,  which  are  traversed 
by  the  Sierra  Nevada.  There  are  immense  forests  of  evergreen  trees.  The  soil  in  the 
river  valleys  and  on  the  plains  is  fertile.  The  county  contains  Donner  lake,  a  summer 
resort,  and  the  mountain  scenery  in  the  e.  is  much  admired.  The  principal  agricultural 
productions  are  potatoes,  butter,  wine,  and  hay.  There  are  breweries,  flouring  and  saw 
mills,  metal-ware  manufactories,  and  machine-shops.  But  agriculture  is  little  followed, 
the  chief  industry  being  gold  mining.  About  one-half  of  the  area  contains  valuable  min- 
eral deposits.  Some  of  the  richest  veins  of  quartz  in  the  state  are  found  here,  and  there 
is  a  large  number  of  mines,  placer,  hydraulic,  and  quartz.  The  placer  mining  is  espe- 
cially valuable.  Limestone  and  granite  abound.  Large  quantities  of  timber  are  exported. 
Co.  seat,  Nevada  City. 

NEVADA  CITY,  a  t.  in  n.  California,  the  terminus  of  the  Nevada  County  narrow 
gauge  railroad  from  this  point  to  Colfax,  connecting  there  with  the  Central  Pacific;  pop. 
'70,  3.986.  It  is  the  co.  seat  of  Nevada  co..  in  the  midst  of  a  mountainous  region  con- 
taining valuable  gold  mines,  supplying  6  quartz  mills.  It  is  on  Deer  creek,  5  in.  n.e.  of 
Grass  Valley,  33  m.  e.  of  Marysville,  and  65  m.  n.e.  of  Sacramento.  Its  climate  is  con- 
sidered very  healthy,  especially  for  consumptives,  and  its  natural  scenerv  attracts  many 
visitors.  It  has  5  churches  and  several  hotels,  and  is  well  built,  mostly  of  brick,  tt 
has  one  newspaper,  good  public  schools,  a  court-house,  a  bank,  a  masonic  hall  and  places 
of  meeting  for  all  the  secret  orders,  and  an  iron-foundry.  The  principal  occupation  is 
the  cultivation  of  fruit  and  vines,  and  considerable  wine  is  made. 

NEVERS,  a  t.  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Nievre.  and  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Nivernais,  is  built  on  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  fertile  plains,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Loire  nnd  the  Nievre,  140  m.  s.s.e.  of  Paris.  Highly  picturesque,  as  seen 
from  a  distance,  its  interior  shows  steep,  winding,  and  badly-paved  streets.  It  contains 
a  beautiful  cathedral  of  the  10th  c.,  and  a  fine  public  garden;  the  large  cavalry  barrack, 
the  fine  bridge  of  20  arches  over  the  Loire,  and  the  triumphal  arch,  erected  in  1746,  to 
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"tommemorate  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  are  also  worthy  of  mention.  Nevers  is  the  see  of 
r.  bishop,  contains  a  public  library,  and  has  numerous  educational,  scientific,  and  benev- 
olent institutions,  and  an  arsenal.  There  is  here  an  important  cannon-foundry,  and 
the  principal  manufactures  are  porcelain  and  earthenware,  glass,  brandy,  iron  cables  and 
chains,  and  anvils.  Pop.  '76,  20,601. 

Nevers,  the  Nociodimum  of  the  Romans,  existed  prior  to  the  invasion  of  Gaul  by 
Julius  Caesar.  It  has  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop  since  the  beginning  of  the  6th  c.,  when  it 
was  called  Neviruum,  became  a  co.  in  the  10th  c.,  aud  was  erected  into  a  duchy  by 
Francis  I.  in  1538. 

NEVIANSK',  a  t.  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Perm,  50  m.  n.  from  Ekaterinburg. 
It  is  on  the  eastern  or  Siberian  side  of  the  Ural  mountains,  and  stands  on  the  Neiva,  the 
waters  of  which  How  by  the  Tobol  and  the  Irtish  to  the  Obi.  The  district  around 
Neviansk  is  famous  for  its  mineral  wealth,  particularly  for  its  productiveness  of  gold, 
copper,  and  platinum.  Neviansk  has  a  mint,  the  tower  of  which  is  remarkable  as  leaning 
even  more  than  the  celebrated  tower  of  Pisa.  Pop.  18,000. 

NE  VILLE'S  CEOSS.     See  BRUCE,  DAVID. 


I";  JOHX  WILLIAMSON,  D.D.,  L.L.D.,  b.  Penn.,  1803;  graduated  at  Union  college 
1821;  studied  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Princeton,  and  remained  there  some  time  as 
an  instructor,  and  wrote  Biblical  Antiquities  (2  vols).  In  1829-39  he  was  professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Biblical  literature  in  the  Presbyterian  theological  seminary  at  Allegheny 
City;  in  1840  became  professor  of  theology  and  pie.-iuent  of  the  German  Reformed  theo- 
logical seminary  at  Mercersburg,  Penn.,  and  also,  1841,  president  of  Marshall  college 
at  the  same  place;  in  1843  published  lite  Anxious  Be>'.ch,  which  produced  much  discus- 
sion on  the  subject  of  revivals;  in  1844  translated  Dr.  Schaff's  inaugural  address,  TJie 
Principle  of  Protestantism,  whjch  was  viewed  as  containing  the  germ  of  what  was  after- 
ward called  "Mercersburg  theology  "  (q.v.),  and  was  followed  by  The  Mystical  Presence; 
History  and  Genius  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  Anti-Christ,  or  the  Spirit  of  Sect  and 
Mitx/ti.  Dr.  Nevin  also  edited  the  Mercersburg  Review,  1849-53;  in  1851  he  resigned  the 
presidency  of  the  seminary,  and,  in  1853,  of  the  college,  on  its  removal  to  Lancaster  to  be 
consolidated  with  Franklin  college,  lie  was  afterward  chosen  president  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  college,  and  still  holds  the  position. 

NE'VIS,  a  small  island  of  the  West  Indies,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  forms  one  of  the 
group  of  the  Lesser  Antillies,  and  lies  immediately  s.e.  of  St.  Christopher's,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  strait,  called  the  Narrows,  two  m.  wide.  It  is  circular  in  form,  rises  in  a 
central  ptak  to  the  height  of  al  out  2500  ft.,  and  has  an  area  of  20  sq.m.  Pop. '71, 
11,735,  of  whom  very  few  are  white.  Charlestown,  a  seaport,  with  a  tolerable  roadstead, 
situated  on  the  s.w.  shore  of  the  island,  is  the  scat  of  government,  consisting  of  a  govern- 
ment council  and  general  assembly.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  principal  products  are 
sugar,  molasses,  and  rum.  In  1875  the  revenue  of  Nevis  was  £10,001;  and  the  expendi- 
ture £9.526.  The  imports  for  1873  were  valued  at  £52.293;  and  the  exports  at  £83,225. 
The  value  of  the  sugar  exported  was  £72,342,  more  than  double  the  value  of  the  year 
before,  but  only  about  £6',000  more  than  in  1871.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  and 
clearing  in  1873  amounted  to  24,429. 

NEW,  JOHN  C.,  b.  Ind.,  1831,  educated  at  Bethany  college,  West  Virginia ;  a  graduate 
of  the  class  of  '53;  studied  law,  but  turned  his  attention  to  politics  and  never  became  a 
practitioner.  He  has  served  his  native  state  in  the  capacity  of  state  senator,  and  filled 
the  office  of  adjt.gen.  of  Indiana;  was  cashier  of  the  first  national  bank  of  Indiana, 
and  in  1875  was'  appointed  U.  S.  treasurer  under  president  Grant.  In  1879-80  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Indiana  republican  committee. 

NEW  ALBANY,  n  citv  in   Indiana,  United  States,  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Ohio  river, 
nt  the  foot  of  tho  falls,  opposite  Portland,  and  2  m.  below  Louisville,  Ky  ;  a  hnely-suu- 
Pted.  well-built  town,  bavin-  22  miles  of  streets.  6  ship-yards  6  found,  c. 
and  i<  the  site  of  Asbnry  college  and  a  collegiate  institute.     It  ft*™**""*** 
and  railway  connections  with  Indiana  and  Kentucky.     Pop.  70.  15,39  ;    ,4,  22,246. 

NEW  ALBANY  (ante),  the  co.  seat  of  Floyd  co.,  on  the  Louisville,  New  Albany,  and 
Obicfxo-o  rail'-oad-  pop  '80  16.422.     It  has  manufactories  of  cars,  engines,  ana  bo 
rolling,  planing,  and  flour  mills,  iron  foundries,  etc.     It  has  1  daily  and  2  weekly  n 
papers. 

NEWARK,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  of  England  in  the  co   of 'Notts, 
on  the  Great  Northern  and  Midland  railways,  and  on  a  navigable  brancn  01  i 
Trent.  1fi  m.  s.w.  of  Lincoln.     The  parish  church,  a  large  and  elegant  edifice   tlo  fet 
often  rebuilt,  still  shows  traces  of  its  original  Norman  character      Newark  is  appioauiu 
from  the  n.bv  a  canseway  a  mile  and  a  half  Ions,  carried  over  the  flat  island  lor  mil  bv 
the  Trent  on'thfl  w.  and  the  Newark  branch  on  the  east.    The  castle  of  Newark  m  w  u 
kino-  John  died  in  1216.  was  built  early  in  the  12th  century.     Newark  is  said  to  D« 
greatest  malting  town  in  England:  there  are  flour-mills,  breweries   and  trade  in  corn 
malt,  flour,  cattle,  wool,  and  coal.    A  corn  exchange  has  been  recently  erected.    .Newark 
returns  two  members  to  parliament.     Pop.  '71, 12,218. 
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NEW  ARK,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  New  Jersey,  United  States,  on  the  w.  bank  of 
the  Pas-aie  river,  i2  in.  from  New  York,  on  the  New  .Ter>ey  railway.  It  is  a  handsome 
and  industrious  city:  its  principal  street  is  2  in.  long,  ISO  ft.  wide,  shaded  by  givut  elms, 
und  bordering  on  tliree  {)iil)!ie  parks.  It  contains  a  custom-house  and  post-oilier,  H.~> 
chureiies,  niinierous  public  schools,  11  banks,  IT  newspapers,  and  extensive  manufactories 
of  leather,  patent  leather,  enameled  cloth,  carriages,  saddles  and  harnes>,  boots  and  sh(x-», 
clothing,  hats,  jewelry — 1015  establishments  producing  annually  $75,000,000.  It  way, 
settled  in  [MM  by  a  Puritan  colony  from  Connecticut.  "Newark  has  140  vessels  of  12,000 
tons.  Pop.  in  '70,  105,059. 

NEWARK,  a  city  of  Essex  co.,  New  Jersey,  a  port  of  entry  and  capital  of  the  co. ; 
pop.  'NO,  i:>li. •!(»(»,  being  an  increase  of  oO  per  cent  since  1870.  It  is  situated  on  an 
elevated  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Passaic  river,  9  in.  from  New  York  city,  and  4  in. 
from  Newark  bay.  Its  history  is  somewhat  peculiar.  In  1665  the  colonies  of  Hartioid 
and  New  Haven,  Conn.,  being  united  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  people  of  Bran 
ford,  the  hitter  deserted  that  part  of  the  country  in  a  body,  headed  by  their  pastor,  and 
taking  with  them  their  families  and  household  goods.  They  bought  the  land  on  which 
Newark  now  stands,  from  the  Hackeusaek  Indians,  for  £130,  12  blankets,  and  12  guns, 
and  there  founded  their  city,  laying  it  out  in  broad  streets.  No  one  was  permitted  to 
hold  office,  to  vote,  or  was  a  freeman,  who  did  not  have  member-hip  in  the  Cor.gn  ga- 
tional  church;  in  1676  the  church  building  was  fortified  against  attacks  by  the  Indians. 
In  1682  Newark  was  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  cider.  In  1745-46  the  English 
grantees  of  East  Jersey  undertook  to  invalidate  the  titles  of  the  Puritans  to  their 
lands,  whereupon  rioting  occurred,  which  was  suppressed  with  difficulty.  The  college 
of  New  Jersey  was  in  Newark  from  1747  to  '55,  and  here  was  founded  the  Newark 
academy  in  1792.  In  1777  tlu-  town  was  occupied  by  the  British,  when  it  was  sacked 
and  plundered,  and  nearly  destroyed.  The  populafion  was  1000  in  1780;  10,950  in  1880; 
17,290  in  1840;  71,041  in  1860.  Newark  contains  104  churches,  an  academy,  high- 
school,  and  25  public  schools;  11  banks,  9  horse-railroads,  a  paid  fire  department,  and  a 
lire-alarm  telegraph.  Among  its  public  buildings  are  the  city-hall,  court-house,  and 
custom-house  and  post-office.  Literary  associations  are  the  library  association  and 
the  state  historical  society.  Newark  is  a  leading  manufacturing  city,  particularly  in 
jewelry,  India-rubber  goods,  carriages,  paper,  leather,  and  machinery.  The  Passaic 
flour-mills  produce  2000  barrels  of  flour  daily,  and  a  spool-thread  company  employs  750 
girls  in  its  manufactory.  The  life  insurance  companies  of  Newark  have  $80,000,000 
capital,  and  the  fire  insurance  companies,  $6,000,000.  There  are  large  shipping  intere-ts, 
and  the  docks  extend  a  in.  in  length.  The  streets  in  the  city  cover  150  in.  in  length,  and 
there  are  40  m.  of  sewers.  A  short  distance  from  Newark  are  brown-stone  quarries 
which  supply  great  quantities  of  building  material  for  New  York. 

NEWARK,  a  city  in  Ohio,  capital  of  Licking  co. ;  situated  at  the  union  of  three 
branches  of  the  Licking  river;  pop.  '70,  6,698.  It  is  on  the  Ohio  canal,  and  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio,  and  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis  railroads.  It  is  built  on  an 
extended  plain,  surrounded mby  a  fertile  and  productive  country,  and  is  laid  out  attrac- 
tively, with  broad  streets.  It  has  a  graded  public  school  system.  In  the  neighborhood 
are  sandstone  quarries,  a  coal  mine,  and  petroleum  refineries. 

NEWAY'IO,  a  co.  in  w.  Michigan,  intersected  in  the  s.  by  the  Grand  Rapids, 
Newaygo  anu  Lake  Shore  railroad,  one  division  terminating  at  Everett,  and  another, 
from  Big  Rapids  to  Muskegon,  crossing  it  centrally;  864  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  14,688 — 11,902 
of  American  birth,  146  colored.  Its  surface  is  generally  level,  largely  covered  with  forests 
of  hard  wood  and  sugar  maple.  It  is  drained  by  the  head-waters  of  the  Muskegon, 
Marquette,  and  White  rivers.  Its  soil  is  fertile  and  adapted  to  the  production  of  wheat, 
rye,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  wool,  dairy  products,  and  maple  sugar.  Its  rivers  furnish  valu- 
able water-power,  and  it  has  manufactories  of  lumber,  sashes,  and  shingles.  Much 
attention  is  paid  to  stock  raising.  Co.  seat,  Newaygo  Court-House. 

NEW  BEDFORD,  a  seaport  city  of  Massachusetts,  on  ku/./a;,i's  bay,  55  m.  s.  of 
Boston.  Since  1755  it  has  been  the  chief  center  of  the  American  whale  fisheries.  The 
value  of  this  industry  has  been  for  many  years  on  the  decline.  The  trade  was  at  its 
height  in  1853-54,  when  there  were  in  the  district  410  whalers  of  132,966  tons,  which 
brought  home  44,923  bbls.  of  sperm  oil,  118,672  bbls.  of  whale  oil,  and  2,838,800 
Ibs.  of  whalebone.  In  1873  New  Bedford  possessed  128  whalers,  which  brought  home 
30,961  bbls.  of  sperm  oil,  25,729  bbls.  of  whale  oil,  and  150,598 Ibs.  of  whalebone.  It  has 
oil  and  candle  factories,  cotton  mills,  iron  mills,  copper  and  glass  works,  30  churches, 
6  banks,  2  daily  and  2  weekly  newspapers,  a  public  library  of  30.000  volumes,  city 
hall,  custom-house,  and  alms-house.  Pop.  '70,  21,320. 

NEW  BEDFORD  (ante),  a  city  in  e.  Massachusetts,  set  off  from  Dartmouth,  1787, 
incorporated  1847,  on  the  w.  bank  "of  Acushnet  river,  near  its  mouth;  pop.  '80,  26,875. 
It  is  one  of  the  capit::*s  of  Bristol  co.,  and  has  become  a  manufacturing  city  of  con- 
siderable importance.  Besides  its  reciprocal  trade  with  other  ports,  it  is  a  shipping  place 
for  coal  consigned  to  the  south.  It  is  connected  with  Boston  by  two  railroad  routes  owned 
by  the  Old  Colony  railroad,  the  road  across  the  river  affording  a  route  to  cape  Cod, 
through  Fairhavcn,  and  the  other,  through  Taunton  direct,  to  Boston.  Propellers  run 
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from  tliis  port  to  New  York,  and  steamers  to  Martha's  Vineyard.     It  has  public  schools, 


In  1857  it  was  placed  in  a  commodious  and  convenient  building,  costing  §45,000.  A 
fund  of  $100-.  000  was  bequeathed  to  ihe  city  by  the  late  Sylvia  AT  Rowland  for  the  pro- 
motiou  of  liberal  education,  and  for  the  introduction  of  water  into  the  city.  Among  its 
institutions  is  the  union  for  good  works,  a  worthy  charity  accomplishing  much  toward 
tne  relief  of  the  suffering  poor.  It  also  contains  St.  Joseph's  hospital  (Catholic),  an 
orphan  asylum,  u  well-organized  fire  department  with  5  steam  fire-engines,  an  electric 
fire-alarm  telegraph,  and  a  hor.-e  railroad  constructed  in  1872.  It  is  well  supplied  with 
water  from  Acushuct  pond,  the  works  having  been  erected  in  1867-69  at  a  cost  of 
£1,000,000,  the  reservoir  having  a  capacity  of  400,000,000  gallons.  The  water  is  carried 
U  m.  and  raised  100  feet.  It  is  lighted  by  gas.  Among  its  industries  are  the  manufac- 
ture of  Prussian  blue,  parafhne  candles,  cordage,  shoes,  etc.,  and  it  has  oil  and  paint 
works,  two  manufacturing  photographic  establishments,  and  tanneries.  It  contains  seven 
banks,  five  of  them  national,  fire  and  marine  insurance  companies,  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  and  a  weekly  shipping  list.  The  Clarke's  Cove  fertilizing  company  has  been 
lately  established,  its  buildings  covering  40,000  sq.ft.  of  laud.  Among  some  of  the 
more  recently  built  faciories>are  the  "VYamsutta  mills,  making  superior  cotton  cloth,  and 
having  a  capital  of  $2,500,000;  the  Potomska  mills,  making  print  c'oths,  with  a  capital  of 
$900,000;  the  Morse  twist  drill  factory;  and  the  Gosnold  iron  mill,  named  in  honor  of 
Bartholomew  Gosnold.  an  English  mariner,  who  attempted  to  colonize  New  England  in 
1602,  and  named  cape  Cod.  It  is  11  m.  in  length  and  2  m.  in  width,  and  is  regularly 
laid  out,  v,iih  streets  at  right  angles,  shaded  by  maples  and  ancient  elms  that,  on  some 
streets,  almost  meet  and  form  an  arch  over  the  wide  thoroughfares.  The  land  slopes 
toward  ihe  water,  and  the  elevated  portion  offers  fine  sites  for  the  erection  of  the  ele- 
gant private  residences  for  which  the  city  is  noted.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge 
4,000  ft.  long  connecting  the  city  with  Fairhaven.  It  has  an  elegant  drive  4-}  m.  in 
extent  around  Clarke's  point,  commanding  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  harbor  and  far  out 
to  sea.  A  granite  fort,  situated  on  the  extremity  of  the  point,  commands  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor,  which  is  convenient  and  easily  approached.  Its  valuation  is  larger  than  any 
other  citv  of  its  size  in  the  United  States  in  proportion  to  its  population.  In  1877  the 
valuation  for  real  estate  was  $12,609,200;  personal,  $10,854,900. 

NEW  BERNE,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  s.  bank  of  theNeus« 
river,  at  its  continence  with  the  Trent,  30  in.  ffom  its  mouth  in  Pamlico  sound.  It 
exports  tar,  turpentine,  naval  stores,  flour,  and  lumber.  Pop.  '70,  5,849. 

NEW  BERNE  (< title)  is  the  port  of  entry  of  Pamlico  district,  40  m.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Neuse  river,  on  the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  railroad.  It  has  a  con- 
siderable commerce,  having  direct  communication  with  the  sea  by  way  of  Ocracoke 
inlet.  Its  chief  trade  is  coastwise,  in  fish,  cotton,  lumber,  and  naval  stores.  Its  manu- 
factures include  agricultural  implements,  carriages,  etc.,  and  it  has  turpentine  distiller- 
ies, grist  and  saw-" mills,  foundries,  and  machine  shops.  In  1862,  during  the  rebellion, 
gen.  Burnside  was  sent  to  New  Berne  at  the  head  of  an  important  expedition,  designed 
to  weaken  the  enemy  by  interfering  with  their  base  of  supplies,  and  by  the  occupation 
of  a  point  at  which  a  threatening  attitude  could  be  constantly  maintained:  it  was  entirely 
successful;  and  on  Mar.  14  the  city  wa  captured  after  a  severe  engagement,  being 
well  defeiv.  ^1  by  strong  intrenchments.  Sixty-nine  cannon  and  a  large  quantity  of 
ammunition  were  taken,  and  the  city  was  seriously  damaged. 

NEWBEi'RY,  a  co.  in  central  South  Carolina,  having  the  Saluda  river  for  its  s. 
boundary,  the  Ennowee  and  Tiger  rivers  for  its  n.,  and  the  Broad  river  for  its  e.  bound- 
M-V:  700"  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80.  26,497—26.383  of  American  birth,  18,262  colored.  It  is  inter- 
acted by  the  Greenville  ani  Columbia  railroad,  and  the  Laurens  railroad  terminates  al 
Ncwber'ry.  Its  surface  is  undulating,  in  some  portions  rising  into  considerable  eleva- 
tions, anil  timber  is  abundant.  It  has  extensive  granite  ledges,  and  the  soil  is  fertile, 
especially  the  alluvial  soil  near  the  rivers.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  raised;  and 
wheat,  corn.  oats,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cotton  are  the  chief  products.  It  has  steam  saw- 
nulls  and  a  few  manufactories.  Co.  seat,  New  berry  Court-House,  an  important  cotton 
mart. 

DEWBERRY.  JOHX  STUONO.  M.D.,  LT,.D.  ;  b.  Conn.,  1822.  In  1824  his  father  emi- 
grate. 1  with  his  family  to  Ohio,  and  founded  the  town  of  Cuyahoga  Falls.  New  berry 
Graduated  from  Western  Reserve  college  in  1846.  and  from  the  Cleveland  medical 
college  in  1848.  After  two  years  of  study  and  travel  abroad  he  settled  down  to  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  Cleveland,  but  his  growing  fondness  for  natural  science  led  him  i 
to  accept  the  appointment  of  assistant  surgeon  and  geologist  on  lieut.  Williamson's  sur- 
vcv  of  noil  hern  California  and  Oregon  in  1855  Newberry's  researches  were  published 
in  a  separate  qi.arto  volume,  as  well  as  in  the  Pacific  railroad  reports.  In  1857-58  he  accom- 
panied lieut.  J.  C.  Ives's  expedition  to  the  Colorado  river,  taking  out  an  iron  steamer  in 
sections  and  navigating  that  stream  for  500  miles.  Newberry's  portion  of  the  report 
was  acknowledged  by  his  commander  to  constitute  "the  most  interesting  material 
gathered  by  the  expedition."  He  assisted,  in  1858,  capt.  Macomb's  exploration  of  the 
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upper  Colorado  and  San  Juan  rivers,  opening  up  an  interesting  region  of  immense 
mineral  resources,  and  published  a  report  on  it.  During  the  rebellion  his  .uhuin.s- 
trutive  capacity  \vus  demonstrated  by  his  superintendence,  as  secretary,  of  the  affairs  of 
the  sanitary  commission  throughout  the  Mi>si>sippi  valley  In  1866  he  was  appointed 
lo,  and  still  continues  to  hold,  the  professorship  of  geology  and  paleontology  in  the 
-  b.ool  of  mines  of  Columbia  college.  He  has  been  state  geologist  of  Ohio  since  1M>0. 
and  completed  an  exhaustive  geological  survey  of  the  state  within  tivc  years,  the  linal 
irpons  of  which,  now  in  process  of  publication,  will  make  eight  volumes,  besides  a  map. 
Prof,  dewberry  has  made  many  contributions  to  the  literature  of  fossil  fishes  and 
plants,  and  geology  in  general.  He  is  a  member  of  numerous  American  and  European 
scientific  societies,  and  is  now  president  of  the  New  York  academy  of  sciences. 

NEW  BRIGHTON,  a  village  in  s.  New  York,  on  the  n.e.  shore  of  Slaten  island,  in  the 
s.  portion  of  New  York  harbor,  (j  m.  s.w.  of  the  city.  I'op.  '?(),  7,40.").  It  is  in  Castle. 
ton  township  in  the  county  of  Richmond,  and  contains  the  post -ollice  of  West  New  liiigli- 
ton.  It  is  connected  with  the  metropolis  by  steam  ferries,  and  has  many  elegant  villas 
occupied  by  persons  engaged  in  business  who  make  the  trip  daily.  It  is  the  seat  of 
"  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,"  a  hospital  or  home  for  mariners  who  are  pa>t  their  usefulness, 
and  also  for  the  destitute  sick  or  infirm  families  of  seamen.  It  has  9  churches  and  a 
number  of  line  hotels.  Its  situation  is  on  an  elevation  which  commands  ;i  magnificent 
view  of  the  bay,  and  granite  is  found  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  Its  manufac- 
turing establishments  are  a  paper-hanging  factory,  silk-printing  works,  a  fancy  dyeing 
establishment,  and  dyeing  and  printing  works,  which  are  very  extensive. 

NEW  BRIGHTON,  a  borough  in  w.  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne 
and  Chicago  railroad;  pop.  '70,  4,037.  It  is  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Beaver  river,  Avhich 
furnishes  very  extensive  and  valuable  water-power,  and  is  28  in.  n.w.  of  Pittsburg, 
and  21  m.  s.  of  New  Castle.  The  Beaver  river  empties  into  the  Ohio  3  m.  below.  It 
has  10  churches,  3  banks,  one  of  which  is  national,  a  public  library,  a  new. -pa per,  and 
excellent  schools.  It  is  connected  with  the  town  of  Beaver  Falls  by  a  bridge  across  the 
river.  It  is  in  a  coal  region,  and  is  connected  with  lake  Erie  by  the  Beaver  and  Erie 
canal.  Its  manufactures  are  important;  among  its  industries  may  be  numbered  the 
manufacture  of  chairs,  woolen  goods,  twine,  nails,  pottery,  lead-kegs,  coffee-mills, 
rivets,  wire,  etc.  It  has  a  variety  of  stores  and  an  extensive  greenhouse. 

NEW  BRITAIN,  a  manufacturing  t.  in  Connecticut.  10  in.  s.  of  Hartford,  engaged  in 
the  production  of  stockinet  goods,  locks,  jewelry,  hooks  and  eyes,  and  various  kinds  of 
hardware.  It  has  six  churches.  The  water  supply  is  from  a  reservoir  of  175  acres, 
with  a  head  of  200  feet,  supplying  public  fountains  with  jets  of  140  feet,  and  dispensing 
with  fire-engines.  Pop.  '70,  9,480. 

NEW  BRITAIN,  the  name  of  one  principal  and  of  several  subsidiary  islands  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  in  lat. between  4°  and 6°  s.,  and  long,  between  148°  and  152°oO'e.  The  prin- 
cipal island.  300  m.  in  length,  and  having  an  area  of  12,000  sq.m.,  lies  e.  of  New  Gui- 
nea, from  which  it  is  separated  by'Dampier's  straits.  The  surface  is  mountainous  in 
the  interior,  with  active  volcanoes  in  the  north,  but  along  tb,e  coast  are  fertile  plains. 
Forests  abound  in  the  island,  and  palms,  sugar-cane,  bread-fruit,  etc.,  are  produced. 
The  inhabitants,  the  number  of  whom  is  unknown,  are  described  as  a  tribe  of  "oriental 
negroes,"  and  are  well-formed,  active,  and  of  a  very  dark  complexion.  They  are  fur- 
ther advanced  in  civilization  than  is  usual  among  the  Polynesians,  have  a  formal  relig- 
ions worship,  temples,  and  images  of  their  deities.  New  Britain  was  first  seen  by  Lc 
Maire  and  Schouten  in  1616,  but  Dampier,  at  a  later  date,  was  the  first  to  land. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  a  city  of  New  Jersey.is  on  the  s,  bank  of  the  Raritan  river,  at  the 
head  of  navigation,  15  m.  from  its  mouth,  30  m.  s.w.  of  New  York,  on  the  New  Jersey 
railway,  and  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal.  It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  cotton, 
leather,  india  rubber,  paper-hangings,  iron,  and  machinery,  17  churches.  2  banks,  and  4 
newspapers.  It  is  the  seat  of  Rutger's  college  and  a  theological  seminary.  Pop.  'CO, 
11,255;  '70.  15.058. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  is  bounded  on  the  n.w. 
by  Canada  and  the  bay  of  Chaleur,  on  the  n.c.  by  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
strait  of  Northumberland,  on  the  s.  by  Nova  Scotia  and  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  on  the 
B.W.  by  the  state  of  Maine.  It  has  an  area  of  27,710  sq.m.,  or  17.734,400  acres  (rather 
more  than  the  area  of  Scotland),  and  a  population,  in  1871,  of  285,594.  The  coast  line 
is  500  m.  in  extent,  and  is  indented  by  spacious  bays,  inlets,  and  harbors,  which  afford 
safe  and  commodious  anchorage  for  shipping.  The  chief  arc  Fnndy,  Chiunccto.  and 
Cumberland  bays,  the  last  tvvo'being  merely  extensions  of  the  first:  Passamaquoddy  bay 
in  the  s. ;  Verte,  Shediac,  Cocaignc.  Richibucto.  and  Miramichi  bays  on  the  n.e.;  and 
the  bay  of  Chaleur,  80  m.  long  by  27  broad,  in  the  u.w.  The  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick abounds  in  rivers.  The  principal  are  the  St.  John  and  the  St.  Cioix,  the  former 
450.  and  the  latter  100  m.  in  length,  and  both  falling  into  the  bay  of  Fnndy;  and  of  the 
rivers  that  flow  eastward  into  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Richibucto,  the  Aliramiehi, 
and  the  Restigouche.  The  province  contains  numerous  lakes,  one  of  which.  Grand  lake, 
is  100  sq.m.  in  area.  Most  of  the  others  are  much  smaller.  The  surface  is  for  the  most 
part  flat  or  undulating.  With  the  exception  of  the  district  in  the  u.w.  bordering  on 
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ran  ire,  are  interspersed  with  fertile  valleys  and  table-lauds,  and  are  clothed  almost  to 
their  summits  with  lofty  forest-trees.  In  this  district  the  scenery  is  remarkably  beauti- 
ful. In  tlie  s.  of  the  colony  the  surface  is  broken  up  by  great  ravines,  and  the  coast  is 
bold  and  rocky. _  The  shores  on  the  e.  coast,  and  for  20  in.  inland,  are  flat.  The  soil  is 
Jeep  and  fertile'.  Of  the  whole  acreage,  14,000,000  acres  are  set  down  as  good  land,  and 
3.600,000  acres  as  poor  land.  New  Brunswick  contains  a  rich  and  extensive  wheat- 
jvroducing  district;  but  the  inhabitants,  dividing  their  time  between  farming,  lumber- 
ing, fishing,  ship-building,  and  other  pursuit;;,  and  following  no  regular  system  of 
tillage,  have  not  till  quite  recently  attempted  to  keep  pace  with  modern  agricultural 
improvements.  The  farming  has  not  been  judicious;  many  parts  of  the  country  have 
been  allowed  to  become  exhausted;  and,  although  signs  of  improvement  begin  to  be 
manifest,  still  there  is  prevalent  a  deplorable  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
scientific  agriculture.  Several  cheese  factories  have  beeu  established  in  the  province 
within  the  last  few  years.  In  one  year  one  of  these  has  manufactured  a.s  much  as 
25,000  Ibs.  The  crown  lauds  are  at  present  being  disposed  of  under  the  act  31  Viet, 
cap.  7,  1868.  This  act  provides  that  certain  portions  of  eligible  land  shall  be  reserved 
for  actual  settlers,  and  not  be  disposed  of  to  speculators,  or  for  lumbering  purposes.  A 
male  of  18  years  of  age  or  upwards  may  obtain  100  acres,  either  by  payment,  in  advance, 
of  $20  (£4*3s.),  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges  in'the  vicinity  of  his 
locution,  or  upon  his  performing  labor  on  such  roads  and  bridges,  to  the  value  of  $10  a 
year,  for  three  years.  He  must  also,  within  two  years,  build  a  house  on  his  land  of  not 
lc<s  dimensions  than  16  ft.  by  20,  and  clear  two  acres.  After  a  residence  for  three  years 
in  succession  he  receives  a  deed  of  grant  if  he  has  paid  the  $20  in  advance  or  cultivated 
ten  acres.  The  receipt  of  the  crown-lands  department  of  the  provincial  government  for 
the  year  ending  Oct.  31, 1868,  amounted  in  value  to  $3,893,109.  During  1870  no  less  than 
92.">  grants  of  land  were  issued.  The  climate  is  remarkably  healthy,  and  the  autumn — and 
especially  the  season  called  the  Indian  summer — is  particularly  agreeable.  In  the  interior 
the  heat  in  summer  rises  to  80°,  and  sometimes  to  95=;  and  in  winter,  which  lasts  from 
the  middle  of  December  to  the  middle  of  March,  the  mercury  sometimes  falls  as  low  as 
40  below  zero.  At  Fredericton,  the  capital,  situated  on  St.  John  river,  65  m.  from  the 
s.  and  130  in.  from  the  n.  coast,  the  temperature  ranges  from  35°  below  to  95°  above 
zero,  and  the  mean  is  about  42'. 

The  north-western  portion  of  the  province  is  occupied  by  the  upper  Silurian  forma- 
tion. Next  are  two  belts  of  lower  Silurian.  Small  patches  of  the  Devonian,  Hurouian, 
and  Laurentian  systems  are  found  on  the  bay  of  Fundy.  A  large  part  of  the  province 
is  occupied  by  carboniferous  strata.  The  mineral  coal  is  for  the  most  part  impure  or  in 
thin  seams,  and  is  hardly  worked;  but  the  so-called  Albertite  of  Albert  county  is  the  most 
valuable  of  bituminous  matter  on  the  American  continent.  It  yields  100  gal.  of  crude  oil 
per  ton.  Salt  springs  are  numerous.  Copper  and  iron  ore  are  found,  as  also  antfmony 
and  manganese;  gypsum,  plumbago,  and  limes  tone  are  very  abundant,  and  the  free- 
stone of  the  province,  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  durability,  commands  a  high  price  in 
the  stales.  Wild  animals  abound  in  the  province;  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  well  stocked 
with  fish,  and  along  the  coasts,  cod,  haddocks,  salmon,  and  other  fish  are  caught  in 
great  plenty.  The  number  of  schools  in  New  Brunswick  during  the  winter  of  1869  was 
828.  in  which  29,754  pupils  were  enrolled.  The  value  of  the  imports  for  1873-4  was 
$10.223,871;  of  exports,  $6,504,394.  The  number  of  vessels  entering  the  ports  was 
2.784,  of  775.638  tons;  clearing,  2,663,  of  799,265  tons.  The  number  of  men  employed 
in  the  fisheries  was  6,656;  number  of  vessels.  131,  of  2,518  tons;  number  of  boats,  3,351; 
value  of  catch,  $2.685,795.  In  1871  the  total  value  of  manufactured  products  was 
$17,367,687.  In  1874  there  were  in  operation  455  m.  of  railway.  Around  the  coasts 
and  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  there  are  excellent  public  and  coach  roads.  Chief 
towns,  the  city  of  St.  John  and  Fredericton,  the  political  capital. 

The  province  of  New  Brunswick,  together  with  that  of  Nova  Scotia,  originally 
formed  one  French  colony,  called  Acadia,  or  New  France.  It  was  ceded  to  the  English 
in  1713,  and  was  first  settled  by  British  colonists  in  1764.  In  1784  it  was  separated  from 
Nova  Scotia,  and  erected  into  an  independent  colony.  It  joined  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  in  1867. 

NEWBURG,  a  village  of  New  York,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Hudson,  61  i».  n.  of 
New  York,  amid  the  grand  scenery  of  the  highlands.  Its  handsome  edifices,  villas,  and 
gardens,  on  a  gentle  slope  from  the  river,  command  a  noble  prospect.  It  contains  a 
court-house,  5  foundries,  a  cotton  factory,  breweries,  a  railway  carriage  manufactory,  2 
pianoforte  manufactories,  steam-boiler  works,  5  soap  factories,  41,000  tons  of  shipping, 
a  large  lumber  trade,  23  churches,  5  banks,  schools,  and  academies.  It  was  Washington's 
headquarters  during  a  critical  portion  of  the  war  of  independence.  Pop.,  '70,  17,014. 

NEWBURG  (ante),  situated  on  a  steep  slope  of  the  Hudson  river,  has  its  water- 
front lined  with  warehouses,  and  en-joys  a  considerable  commerce;  pop.,  '80,  18.050. 
The  locality  was  seen  by  Hudson  in  1609,  who  wrote  of  it:  "It  is  as  beautiful  a  land  as 
one  can  tread  upon;  a  very  pleasant  place  to  build  a  town  on."  It  was  occupied  at  that 
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time,  and  for  some  years  Inter,  by  a  portion  of  the  Delaware-  tribe  of  Indians,  who  were 
defeated  by  the  Dutch  in  the  \\  a V  of  165s  (in,  ;:nd  driven  away  in  166:).  In  ]?0(,l  it  was 
settled  by  <1 ''-man  Lutherans  from  the  IJ:d:itinate  of  the  Rhine,  wlio  ca'.leil  it  "  The 
Palatine  Parish  of  (,>uassaic."  In  1752,  the  Germans  liaving  been  displaced,  its  name 
was  changed  t<>  "The  Parish  of  Newburg,"  from  its  resemblance  to  Newlmrgh  on  the 
river  Tay  i>i  Scotland.  It  was  the  headquarters  of  gen.  Washington  in  1782-8-3;  and  the 
house  which  he  occupied,  in  the  s.  part  of  thy  city,  is  now  the  property  of  the  state, 
and  is  preserved  as  a  historical  relic,  containing  a  museum  of  revolutionary  curiosities, 
open  to  the  public.  Here  the  continental  army  was  disbanded,  and  it  was  from  this 
place  that  fhe  celebrated  ''Newburg  tetters"  emanated.  Containing  a  treasonable  sug- 
gestion to  create  Washington  "  king  of  America.''  considered  so  important  that  Wash- 
ington convened  i he  officers  of  the  arm}'  in  a  public  building  in  the  city,  and  addressed 
them  in  earnest  remonstrance — a  course  which  at  once  destroyed  any  possible  influence 
of  the  letters  in  question.  Newburg  is  an  important  con!  market,  and  has  some  manu- 
factures. It  has  2:!  churches,  a  public  school  system,  and  a  water-supply  with  expensive 
works.  The  Newburg  and  New  York  railroad  connects  with  the  Erie  railroad  at  Tur- 
ner's. On  a  height  overlooking  the  city  is  the  theological  seminary  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian church.  Steamboats  connect  the  city  with  Isew  York. 

NEWBTJKY,  a  municipal  borough  and  market  t.  of  Berkshire,  England,  on  both 
banks  of  the  Kennet,  17  m.  w.s.  w.  of  Reading.  The  church,  a  specimen  of  the  perpen- 
dicular style,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. ;  but  the  tower  was  built  by  John 
"V¥inchcombe,  a  clothier  and  famous  citizen  of  Newbury  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Since  1862  an  annual  wool-market  has  been  held  here.  In  1862  a  new  corn  exchange 
was  built.  Newbury  is  the  best  known  for  two  hard-fought  battles  between  the  royalists 
and  parliamentarian  forces  which  took  place — the  first  in  September,  1643,  the  second 
in  October,  1644.  In  the  former,  victory  was  undecided;  in  the  latter  the  advantage  was 
on  the  side  of  the  parliamentarians.  Pop.,  '71,  6,602. 

NEWBTJEYPOET,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  s.  bank  of  the 
Merrimac  river,  3  in.  from  its  mouth,  34  m.  u.e.  of  Boston.  Lat.  42°  48'  30"  u.,  long.  70° 
52'  3'  w.  It  is  a  pretty  town,  built  on  a  swell  of  land  rising  100  ft.  from  the  river. 
High  St.,  3  m.  long,  shaded  with  trees,  a  beautiful  mall,  and  pond  of  six  acres,  are  its 
chief  ornaments.  It  has  16  churches,  in  one  of  which  is  the  tomb  of  Whitelield,  who 
died  here  (1770),  4  banks,  4  manufacturing  companies,  making  16,000,000  yards  of  cloth 
annually,  several  ship-yards,  and  manufactories  of  machinery,  hats,  clothing,  etc.;  2 
daily  papers,  one  of  winch  was  established  in  1792;  a  free  high  school,  and  a  free  library 
of  10,000  volumes.  Pop.,  '70,  12,595. 

NEWBURYPORT  (ante),  in  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Eastern  railroad.  It  was  set- 
tled about  1635,  and  has  always  been  prominent  among  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  state. 
During  the  revolution  and  in  the  war  of  1812  its  citizens  were  distinguished  for  their 
patriotic  spirit,  and  the  first  privateers  fitted  out  were  from  this  port.  In  1851  it 
received  the  charter  of  a  city,  and  since  then  its  population  has  increased  about  4,000. 
Besides  other  institutions,  the  city  contains  a  court-house,  a  granite  custom-house,  a  city 
hall,  and  a  marine  museum.  Ship-building  is  a  prominent  business.  In  1854  the  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  the  vessels  built  was  20,000;  in  1874,  15,000.  Its  national  banks  have 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $820,000;  and  the  savings  banks  have  deposits  amounting  to 
$5,300.000.  The  place,  which  was  important  for  enterprise  and  wealth  more  than  a  c. 
ago,  has  an  air  of  antiquity  and  established  social  conditions  not  usual  in  American  cities. 

NEW  CALABAR  RIVER.     See  CALABAR,  ante. 

NEW  CALEDONIA,  an  island  of  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  belonging  to  France,  and 
lying  about  720  in.  e.n.e.  of  the  coast  of  Queensland,  in  Australia,  in  lat,  20D— 22°  30'  s., 
long.  164°— 167°  e.  It  is  about  200  m.  in  length,  30  m.  in  breadth,  and  has  a  population 
climated  at  60,000.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  is  traversed  in  the  direction  of  its  length, 
from  n.w,  tos.e.,  by  a  range  of  mountains,  which  in  some  cases  reach  the  height  of 
about  8,000  ft.,  and  is  surrounded  by  sand-banks  and  coral-reefs.  There  are  secure 
harbors  at  port  Balade  and  port  St.'Yineent,  the  former  on  the  n.e.,  the  latter  on  the 
s.w.  part  of  the  island.  In  the  valleys  the  soil  is  fruitful,  producing  the  cocoa-nut, 
banana,  mango,  breadfruit,  etc.  The  sugar-cane  is  cultivated,  and  the  vine  grows  wild. 
The  coasts  support  considerable  tracts  of  forest,  but  the  mountains  are  barren.  The 
inhabitants,  who  resemble  the  Papuan  race,  consist  of  different  tribes,  some  of  which 
are  canibaK  New  Caledonia  was  discovered  by  capt.  Cook  in  1774.  In  1853  the 
French  took  possession  of  it,  and  it  has  since  1872  been  used  by  the  French  authorities 
as  a  penal  setthment.  Mission  stations  have  been  established.  In  1878,  some  of  the 
natives  rose  in  insurrection  and  massacred  a  number  of  the  white  residents. 

NEW  CASTLE,  a  co.  in  n.  Delaware,  having  the  Delaware  river  for  its  e.  boundary, 
the  state  line  of  Pennsylvania  for  its  n.  and  n.w.,  bounded  by  the  state  of  Maryland  on 
the  w. ;  500  sq.m.;  pop.,  '80,' 77,746— 69,023  of  American  birth,  12,649  colored.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  railroad,  the  Wilmington 
and  Reading,  and  the  Delaware  railroads.  It  is  drained  by  the  Brandywine  and  Chris- 
tiana rivers,  and  Red  Clay  and  Duck  creeks,  emptying  into  the  Delaware.  Its  surface 
is  broken,  rising  into  hills  in  the  w.  portion,  furnishing  good  pasturage.  Its  soil  is 
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exceptionally  fertile,  and  adapted  to  the  production  of  grain,  dairy  products,  and  fruit, 
especially  peaches;  honey  and  sorghum  are  among  the  products.  The  rivers  furnish 
extensive  water-power.  Its  leading  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  flour,  carriages. 
metallic  wares,  iron,  woolen  goods,  ships,  etc.  Co.  seat,  New  castle. 

NEW  CASTLE,  a  borough  in  w.  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Beaver  and  Erie  canal,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Erie  and  Pittsburg  railroad,  the  New  Castle  and  Beaver  Valley,  tl:e 
New  Castle  and  Franklin,  and  the  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  railroads;  pop.  '70.  6,164.  It 
is  the  county  seat  of  Lawrence  co.,  on  the  Shenango  river,  at  the  mouth  of  ^S'eshannock 
creek  ;  50  m.  n.w.  of  Pittsburg.  Coal,  iron  ore,  and  limestone  are  mined.  Fire-clay 
is  abundant,  and  it  has  manufactories  of  nails,  window  glass,  flour,  paper,  etc.  It  has 
blast  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  foundries,  grist  and  planing  mills,  and  breweries.  Man- 
ufacturing and  mining  are  its  principal  industries.  It  is  the  seat  of  New  Castle  college, 
has  excellent  public  schools  in  convenient  buildings,  12  churches,  5  banks  (2  national), 
and  an  institution  for  savings.  It  has  good  hotels,  a  fine  opera-house,  a  variety  of  stores, 
and  4  weekly  newspapers. 

NEWCASTLE,  Duke  of,  THOMAS  PELHAM  HOT/LES,  minister  of  the  first  two  Georges, 
b.  1692,  and  representative  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Pelhams,  played  a  prominent,  bul  by 
no  means  illustrious  part  in  the  political  history  of  his  time.  While  a  very  young  man, 
he  succeeded  to  the  family  peerage  by  the  death  of  his  rather,  lord  Pelham,  and  George 
I.  rewarded  his  attachment  to  the  house  of  Brunswick  by  creating  him  first,  earl  of 
Clare,  and  afterwards  duke  of  Newcastle.  He  was  made  secretary  of  state  when  but 
thirty  years  old,  although  the  king  declared  that  he  was  not  fit  to  be  chamberlain 
to  the  smallest  court  in  Germany.  There  was  much" of  the  absurd  and  grotesque  in  his 
character.  Macaulay  says  of  him,  that  "his  gait  was  a  shuffling  trot;  his  utterance  a 
rapid  stutter;  he  was  always  in  a  hurry;  lie  was  never  in  time;  he  abounded  in  fulsome 
caresses,  and  in  hysterical  tears."  Yet  this  man  was  during  thirty  years  secretary  of 
state,  aad  for  near  ten  years  first  lord  of  the  treasury!  He  served  under  sir  R.  Walpole, 
retained  his  secretaryship  in  the  "broad-bottomed  administration"  in  1744,  and  in  1754 
succeeded  his  brother,  Mr.  Pelham,  as  head  of  the  government.  In  1757  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  the  first  William  Pitt  (afterwards  earl  of  Chatham),  into  his  ministry,  and 
to  give  him  the  lead  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  supreme  direction  of  the  war  and  of 
foreign  affairs.  A  succession  of  brilliant  victories  followed — Newcastle  being  only  nom- 
inal head  of  the  administration — and  the  great  commoner  had  almost  brought  the  war  to 
a  successful  termination,  when  the  accession  of  George  III.  led  to  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  the  replacement  of  Newcastle,  in  May,  1762,  by  lord  Bute,  as  head  of  the  min- 
istry. Newcastle  declined  a  proffered  pension,  with  the  remark  that  if  he  could  no 
longer  serve  he  would  not  burden  his  country.  In  the  Rockingham  ministry,  formed 
in  1765,  Newcastle  filled  the  office  of  privy  seal.  He  died  Nov.  17,  1768.  His  title 
descended  to  Henry,  ninth  earl  of  Lincoln,  whose  great-grandson, 

HENRY  PELIIAM-CLINTOX,  fifth  duke  of  NEWCASTLE,  and  twelfth  earl  of  Lincoln,  was 
b.  iSll,  and  educated  at  Christ-church,  Oxford.  He  represented  South  Notts  in  parlia- 
ment from  1832  to  3846,  when  he  was  ousted  by  the  influence  of  his  father,  the  fourth 
duke,  for  supporting  sir  R.  Peel  in  his  free-trade  measures.  He  adopted  politics  as  a 
profession;  was  a  lord  of  the  treasury  in  the  brief  conservative  administration  of  1834 
-35;  and  first  commissioner  of  woods  and  forests  in  the  Peel  administration,  fr<  m  1841 
to  1846.  He  was  then  made  chief  secretary  to  tv,e  lord-lieut.  of  Ireland,  but  went  out  of 
office  with  his  chief  a  few  months  afterwards.  He  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  in  1851, 
and  returned  to  office  in  1852,  filling  the  post  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  (which 
formerly  included  the  department  of  war)  in  the  Aberdeen  government.  The  war  with 
Russia  broke  out,  and  in  June,  1854.  it  was  found  necessary  tc  cieate  a  secretary  ol  state 
for  war.  and  the  new  office  was  assigned  to  Newcastle.  The  "horrible  and  heart-rend- 
ino- "  suffering  of  the  British  army  before  Sebastopoi  in  the  winter  months  of  1854  raised 
a  storm  of  popular  discontent,  and  when  the  house  of  commons  determined  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  the  war,  the  duke  resigned.  Yet,  as  is  now  acknowledged  no 
blame  was  attributable  either  to  the  minister  for  war  or  his  subordinate,  Mr.  bidney 
Herbert.  They  were  called  upon  to  administer  a  vicious  system  of  military  organization 
which  broke  down  under  the  strain  broudit  to  bear  upon  it.  Newcastle  was  reap- 
pointed  colonial  secretarv  in  the  second  administration  of  lord  Palmerston,  and  held  the 
seals  with  eoneral  approval  from  1859  to  the  year  of  his  death,  1864.  I"  i860,  as  secre- 
tarv of  state  for  the  colonies,  he  accompanied  the  youthful  prince  of  \\  ales  during  a 
tour  in  Canada  and  a  portion  of  the  United  States,  and  on  his  return  received  the  order 
of  the  garter  from  the  queen.  He  died  Oct.,  1864. 

NEWCASTLE,  MARGARET  CAVENDISH,  Duchess  of.  See  CAVENDISH,  MAR 
ftARET,  ante. 

NEWCASTLE.  WILLIAM  CAVENDISH,  Duke  of.    See  CAVENDISH,  WILLIAM,  ante. 

NEWCAS'TLE-TJNDEE-LYME,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  of  England,  in. 
the  county  of  Stafford.  16  in.  n.n.w.  of  the  town  of  that  name      A  branch  railway  con- 
nerts  it  with  the  North  Staffordshire  line,  and  a  branch-canal  with  the  Gran 
Navigation.    One  of  its  churches,  rebuilt  early  in  last  century,  has  a  very  old  square  tower 
of  red  sandstone      The  free  grammar  school  has  an  income  of  about  £100  a  year,  an< 
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was  founded  in  1602.  Hats  are  the  principal  branch  of  manufacture,  and  silk,  cotton, 
and  paper  mills  are  in  operation.  Newcastle-undcr-Lyme  is  surrounded  by  famous 
potteries,  and  coal-mines  are  worked  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  '71,  15,949. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE,  the  chief  t.  of  Northumberland.  Lat.  54°  58'  11  6"  n., 
long.  1  'M  36  "5"  west.  It  has  the  privileges  of  a  county  of  itself.  Gateshctid,  which 
fUuids  upon  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  river,  though  in  a  different  county  and  having  a 
separate  jurisdiction,  is  virtually  a  part  of  Newca-ll".  According  to  the  census  of  1bTl, 
Newcastle  contained  a  pop.  of  128,443,  Gateshead,  48,627  ;  making  together  177,010 
inhabitants.  Nc wcasile  sends  two  members  to  parliament. 

Tlie  Romans  had  a  stationary  camp  here,  called  Pons  JEiii — one  of  the  chain  of  forts 
by  which  the  wall  of  Hadrian  was  fortified.  Oil  the  withdrawal  of  the  liomans,  the 
deserted  camp  became  the  residence  of  a  colony  of  monks,  and  the  tosvn  was  called 
.Monkchcster.  Robert,  eldest  son  of  tlie  conqueror,  commenced  to  build  a  castle  here  in 
1079  or  10SO.  Hence  the  modern  name  of  New  Castle,  William  Rufus  built  bis 
brother's  castle,  surrounded  the  town  with  a  wall,  and  gave  the  inhabitants  peculiar 
privileges.  The  present  castle,  which  displays  better  than  any  other  in  England  the  genius 
of  Norman  military  architecture,  was  erected  by  Henry  II.  between  the  years  1173  and 
1177.  Newcastle  being  made  the  rendezvous  of  the  vast  armaments  which  the  first  three 
Edwards  led  into  Scotland,  it  was  in  their  time  surrounded  with  new  walls  of  unusual 
strength  and  magnitude;  portions  of  them  yet  remain. 

The  town  stands  partly  upon  an  elevated  platform,  and  partly  upon  the  n.  bank  of 
the  river.  The  more  ancient  houses  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  are  chiefly  built  of 
timber;  those  in  the  center  of  the  towu  are  mostly  of  stone;  but  the  houses  generally  are 
of  brick.  Chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  one  man  of  humble  origin — Richard 
Grainger — Newcastle  has  in  modern  times  received  the  addition  of  many  elegant 
streets,  squares,  and  public  buildings.  The  river  is  crossed  by  three  bridges— "the  High- 
level  bridge,  the  Redheugh  bridge,  and  a  swing  bridge  (completed  in  1874),  one  of  the 
largest  structures  of  the 'kind  in  the  world.  The  High-level  bridge  forms  one  of  the 
engineering  triumphs  of  Robert  Stephenson.  It  consists  of  six  cast-iron  arches,  sup- 
ported upon  piers  of  masonry.  The  length  of  the  viaduct  is  1837  feet,  and  the  height  of 
the  railway  above  high-water  mark,  112.  It  has  a  broad  carriage-way,  by  which  the 
ordinary  traffic  avoids  the  precipitous  streets  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  with  passenger 
path  on  each  side,  and  the  railway  above.  A  quay,  at  which  the  depth  of  water  at  ebb- 
tide is  22  ft.,  has  been  constructed  by  the  corporation,  at  a  cost  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  £120  per  lineal  yard 

There  are  16  churches  and  chapels  in  the  town  connected  with  the  Established 
church,  and  about  60  belonging  to  other  classes  of  worshipers.  The  mother  church  (St. 
Nicholas)  is  a  noble  edifice,  chiefly  in  the  decorated  style;  its  steeple,  which  is  singu- 
larly light  and  bold,  is  early  perpendicular.  In  the  Guild  hall,  an  old  and  somewhat 
inconvenient  building,  situated  beside  the  river,  the  town  assizes  are  opened,  and  the 
quarter  sessions  held.  Under  the  Guild  hall  proper  there  is  mi  exchange  for  the  .mer- 
chants, ship-owners,  and  brokers  of  the  quay-side.  In  the  Moot  hall,  a  modern  and  very 
handsome  Grecian  building  overlooking  the  swing-bridge,  the  town  and  count v  assi/.c'.s 
are  held.  A  new  and  very  spacious  town-hall  was  built  about  twenty  years  ago  on  a 
block  of  ground  facing  St.  Nicholas's  church;  associated  with  it  are  a" corn  market  and 
offices  for  the  transaction  of  the  town  business.  The  market  for  the  sale  of  butcher- 
meat  and  vegetables  is  probably  the  most  spacious  and  commodious  in  the  kingdom. 
All  the  railways  entering  the  town  terminate  in  a  large  station  near  its  center.  The 
jail,  a  heavy  and  costly  mass  of  building,  occupies  a  low  and  confined  situation.  The 
central  police  station,  police  court,  and  offices,  built  in  1873,  are  comprised  in  a  large 
and  handsome  structure  in  Pilgrim  street.  The  new  postal  and  telegraph  office,  begun 
in  1873,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  of  the  public  buildings  in  the  town.  There  are 
two  theaters— the  Royal  (the  great  ornament  of  Grey  street,  the  handsomest  street  in  the 
towu),  and  the  Tyne  theater  in  West  gate  street.  *  Newcastle  has  two  monuments — a 
column  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  earl  Grey,  to  commemorate  the  passing  of  the  reform 
bill,  and  a  bronze  statue  to  George  Stephenson. 

The  corn  market  is  held  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday;  the  hay  market  and  the  cattle 
market  on  Tuesday.  During  the  year  1873,  81,635  fat  cattle.  350,638  sheep  and  lambs, 
and  39,5So  swine  were  brought  to  the  cattle  market.  A  very  large  market  is  held  every 
Thursday  morning  for  the  sale  of  butter,  bacon,  cheese,  eggs,  and  other  articles  of  coun- 
try produce.  Saturday  is  general  market  day.  Newcastle  is  well  supplied  with  surface 
water,  the  chief  place  of  collection  being  Ha'llington,  about  20  miles  n.w.  of  the  town. 

The*  trade  of  Newcastle  consists  chiel'y  in  coal,  and  in  those  articles  in  the  production 
of  whieh  great,  heat  is  required.  The  Newcastle  coal  trade  had  its  origin  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  This  branch  of  industry  is  not  now  confined  to  Newcastle,  but  is  spread 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  sea-board  of  Northumberland  and  the  whole  of  Durham. 
Nearly  32.000, 000  tons  of  coal  and  coke  were  produced  in  the  northern  coal  field  in  1876, 
of  which  about  7,000,000  tons  were  shipped  to  foreign  ports.  The  number  of  persons 
employed  in  connection  with  the  pits  may  be  computed  at  80,000.  Since  the  discovery 
of  the  Cleveland  ironstone  the  manufacture  of  iron  has  prodigiously  increased  in  the 
district  embraced  by  the  northern  coal  field.  The  make  in  1876  was  about  830,000  tons. 
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There  are  annually  produced  on  the  Tync  about  3,000  tons  of  steel.  Large  quantities  of 
lead,  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Alston  Moor  and  Weard:ile,  are  brought  to  Newcastle 
for  manufacture.  A  very  large  quantity  of  unrefined  lead  is  also  imported  from  Spain. 
Having  been  refined  and  desilverized,  the  lead  is  rolled  into  sheets  and  pipes,  or  con- 
verted into  shot,  litharge,  red  and  white  lead.  The  value  of  these  imports  is  about 
£1,000,000  per  annum.  Copper,  to  the  extent  of  £200,000  worth,  is  annually  got  from 
the  copper  pyrites  used  at  the  chemical  works  of  the  Tyne. 

At  Newcastle  the  railway  system  had  its  origin.  Here,  as  might  be  expected,  locomo- 
tive and  engineering  establishments  are  found  upon  a  great  scale.  The  ordnance  works 
of  sir  William  Armstrong  at  Elswick,  the  western  part  of  Newcastle,  are  well  known. 
Iron  ship-building  and  various  branches  of  engineering  are  extensively  carried  on  upon 
the  Tyne.  Newcastle  occupies  an  important  position  in  the  manufacture  of  soda, 
bleaching-powder,  vitriol,  and  other  chemical  products,  the  annual  value  of  which  is 
about  £1,300,000.  There  are  decomposed  in  the  district  200,000  tons  of  salt  per  annum. 
Earthenware  is  largely  manufactured,  window  glass  and  flint  glass  have  declined;  im- 
pressed glass  is  largely  manufactured,  aud  plate-glass  is  made.  Glass-staining  has 
attained  great  perfection.  The  fire-brick  trade  is  a  new  industry,  which  has  attained 
gigantic  proportions.  About  80.000,000  fire-bricks  are  annually  made,  besides  gas-retorts 
and  sanitary  pipes,  which  are  sent  all  over  the  world.  About  100,000  grindstones  leave 
the  Newcastle  quarries  annually.  Portland  and  other  cements  are  made  to  the  extent  of 
11,000  tons  in  a  year. 

The  river  Tyne,  from  the  sea  to  Newcastle,  forms  a  natural  dock  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  shipping.  Three  artificial  docks  have,  however,  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
£1,700,000.  Within  the  last  20  years  improvements  upon  a  large  scale  have  been  made 
by  the  river  Tyne  commission.  The  entrance  to,  and  many  parts  of  the  river  have  been 
deepened  by  dredging.  The  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  has  been  increased  from  6  to  33 
ft.  at  low  water,  "in  1876,  10,194  vessels  of  2,871,700  tons  entered  the  Tyne  ports  (New- 
castle, with  North  and  South  Shields);  and  1/5,931,  of  5,233,120  tons,  cleared. 

Of  the  benevolent  institutions  established  in  Newcastle  there  are  an  infirmary,  a  dis- 
pensary, asylums  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  two  orphanages.  The  literary 
and  philosophical  society,  the  society  of  antiquaries,  the  natural  history  society,  the 
mechanics'  institution,  and  the  institution  of  mining  engineers  (to  which  has  been 
recently  added  a  large  hall,  ns  a  memorial  of  Nicholas  Wood,  an  engineer  of  celebrity) 
successfully  cultivate  their  several  fields  of  labor.  A  college  of  physical  science,  with 
four  professorships  (geology,  experimental  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  mathematics)  was 
established  in  1871  in  connection  with  the  university  of  Durham;  and  there  is  also  in 
Newcastle,  associated  with  the  same  university,  a  college  of  medicine. 

Lords  Stowel,  Eklon,  and  Collingwood,  Mark  Akeuside,  and  Hutlon,  the  mathemati- 
cian, were  natives  of  Newcastle.  Intimately  connected  with  it,  though  not  born  in  it, 
were  Thomas  Bewick,  the  engraver;  Robert  Morrison,  the  Chinese  scholar;  and  George 
aud  Robert  Stephenson. 

NEW  CHRISTIANS,  the  name  given  to  Jews  who.  400  years  ago,  were  compelled  by 
the  Spanish  inquisition  to  embrace  Christianity  in  order  tj  escape  torture  and  death. 
Many  outwardly  complied,  while  their  secret  attachment  to  their  own  religion  was  un 
changed.  But  their  persecutors,  not  satisfied  with  outward  professions,  and  finding  thai. 
Jewish  services  were  still  secretly  held  and  Jewish  customs  rigidly  maintained,  resolved 
to  seize  the  property  of  the  obstinate  ones  even  if  they  could  not  gain  possession  of  their 
minds  and  hearts.  They  consequently  ordered  the  arrest  of  several  of  the  suspected 
converts  and  the  confiscation  of  their  goods,  and  denounced  excommunication  against 
all  who  favored  or  helped  them.  The  Dominican  convent,  at  Seville,  where  the  inquisi- 
tion was  he'd,  being  soon  crowded  with  the  prisoners,  the  tribunal  was  removed  to  the 
castle  of  Triana  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  A  second  edict  commanded  every  person, 
under  penalty  of  excommunication  for  mortal  sin,  to  inform  against  all  who  had  relapsed 
into  Judaism"  or  were  suspected  of  having  done  so.  Sentences  of  death  were  soon  pro- 
nounced. In  that  year  about  300  New  Christians  were  burned  alive  in  Seville,  2,000  in 
other  districts  of  Andalusia,  and  17,000  were  subjected  to  minor  penalties.  The  property 
of  all  who  were  put  to  death  was  seized.  The  terror  thus  excited  induced  a  large  u.im- 
ber  of  "Now  Christians"  to  flee  into  Portugal,  where  many  Jews  resided,  and  wer^ 
treated  with  unusual  justice.  They  had  consequently  become  well  educated,  and  filled, 
to  some  extent,  the  places  of  the  expelled  Moors  as 'the  authors,  merchants,  andphysi 
eifins  of  the  land.  From  their  academy  in  Lisbon  went  out  skillful  mathematicians, 
grammarians,  poets,  theologians,  botanists,  and  geographers.  By  steadfastness  and 
united  action,  combined  with  native  talent,  they  acquired  great  influence  through  the 
kingdom.  But  their  superiority  aroused  popular  jealousy,  which  at  length  produced  an 
edict  for  their  expulsion  from  Portugal.  Soon  the  storm  burst  severely  on  the  New 
Christians.  In  1506  the  plague  raged  violently  in  Lisbon  and  was  aggravated  by  famine. 
During  these  combined  calamities,  while  the  people  were  offering  up  prayers  for  divine 
interposition,  on  Sunday,  April  19,  a  brilliant  light  illuminated  the  figure  of  Christ. 
While  many  doubted  the  genuineness  of  the  miracle  one  of  the  New  Christians  was  bold 
enough  to  express  publicly  his  unbelief.  This  arousing  the  populace,  they  seized  the  man 
and  burned  him  at  the  stake.  This  one  death  was  like  a  spark  that  kindles  a  conflagra- 
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tion.  Within  three  days  move  than  2,000  p< -rsons  were  put  to  death;  old  men,  women, 
and  children  were  burned  in  the  lire  that  raged  in  the  public  squares.  The  king  was 
absent  from  Lisbon,  but  on  hearing  of  the  outrage,  with  righteous  indignation,  inflicted 
summary  ju-iice  on  the  leaders  <>!'  the  mas-acre  and  on  the  magistrates  who  hud  failed  to 
resist  and  stop  it.  Terrified  by  such  calamities  many  both  of  the  Jews  and  New  Chris- 
tians tied  to  Holland,  where  those  of  their  nation  enjoyed  complete  toleration.  The  king, 
anxious  to  keep  all  he  could  of  such  valuable  eitixens,  commanded  that  children  under  the 
age  of  \-l  >houid  be  retained  and  instructed  in  Christianity.  This  was  a  cruel  order,  but  it 
doubtless  impelled  many  Jews  to  profess  Christianity.  The  Jewish  historians  affirm  that, 
the  exodus  of  their  people  was  complete  both  from  Portugal  and  Spain ;  but  Jewish  physi- 
ognomy and  family  traditions  alike  prove  that  the  movement  was  not  universal.  There 
certainly  are  many  Jews  in  Portugal,  and  Jewish  blood  flows  in  the  veins  of  many  noble 
Komati  Catholic  families  there.  In  modern  times  the  descendants  of  New  Christians 
have  gradually  lost  all  traces  of  their  national  faith.  Family  names  alone  point  them 
out.  Hut  in  remote  provinces  some  traces  of  the  ancient  worship  remain,  especially  in 
observing  the  great  day  of  atonement.  A  few  families  abstain  from  eating  bread  during 
the  passover,  and  many  retain  the  sacred  Jewish  prayer. 

NEWCHTJRCH,  a  very  thriving  t.  of  Lancashire,  England,  19  m.  n.  from  Manchester 
in  Rossendale,  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Irwell.  It  has  recently  and  rapidly  risen 
to  its  present  importance.  There  are  numerous  cotton  and  woolen  manufactories, 
employing  many  operatives.  Coal  is  also  wrought  in  the  neighborhood,  and  there  are 
numerous  large  quarries  of  excellent  freestone.  Pop.  about  4,000.  The  neighborhood 
is  very  populous,  abounding  in  manufactories  and  otiier  public  works.  Not  much  more 
than  a  in.  to  the  w.  of  Newchurch,  is  Kawtenstall,  a  large  village,  now  almost  a  town, 
and  rapidly  increasing. 

NEW  COLLEGE,  OXFORD.  The  college  of  St.  Mary  of  Winchester,  in  Oxford,  com- 
monly called  New  College,  was  founded  by  William  of  Wykeham,  bishop  of  Winchester 
and  lord  high  chancellor,  in  1386.  The  buildings  are  magnificent,  and  the  gardens  of 
great  beauty.  The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  "of  New  College  is  its  connection  with 
Winchester  school,  another  noble  foundation  of  Wykeham.  Alter  the  kin  of  the  founder 
(to  whom  a  preference  was  always  given),  the  fellows  were  to  be  taken  from  Winchester. 
The  late  practice  was  that  "two  founders,"  as  they  were  called,  were  put  at  the  head  of 
the  roll  for  Winchester,  and  two  others  at  the  head  of  the  roll  for  New  College.  In  1851, 
the  college  consi.-t<  d  of  a  warden  and  70  fellows  (elected  in  this  way  from  Winchester), 
10  chaplains,  3  clerks,  and  16  choristers.  Hy  the  ordinances  under  17  and  18  Viet.  c.  81, 
(  on siderable  changes  were  introduced,  but  the  connection  of  the  college  with  Winches- 
ter was  in  great  measure  preserved.  The  number  of  fellows  was  fixed  at  30.  Of  fliese, 
15  are  open  only  to  those  who  have  been  educated  at  Winchester,  or  who  have  been  for 
12  terms  members  of  New  College.  The  other  13  are  open  without  restriction.  The 
value  of  the  fellowships  is  not  to  be  more  than  £200  per  annum,  so  long  as  their  number 
is  less  than  40  There  are  also  to  be  30  scholarships,  tenable  for  5  years,  of  value  not  less 
than  £80  per  annum,  inclusive  of  rooms,  to  be  appointed  by  the  warden  and  fellows  of 
New  College,  by  the  election  of  boys  receiving  education  at  Winchester  school.  No  con- 
ditions of  birth  are  to  be  regarded  in  the  election  either  of  fellows  or  scholars.  By  a 
subsequent  statute,  the  chaplains  are  made  three  in  number,  and  from  8  to  10  choral 
scholars  are  added,  to  he  upon  an  equality  with  the  other  scholars.  This  college  pn 
to  40  beneflces,  and  elects  the  warden  of  Winchester  college. 

NEWCOMB,  HAKVEY,  D.D.,  1803-62;  b.Vt,.  taught  school  for  8  years  at  Alfred.  N.  Y. ; 
in  1823  became  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Wexfrni  Mfir.  Westfield.  N.  Y..  and  two  years 
later  was  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Patriot.  In  1830-31,  he  published  the  CJaristian  //•  raid  at 
Pittsburg,  Penn.,  and  for  several  years  was  engaged  by  the  American  Sunday  school 
union  in  the  preparation  of  books  for  the  young.  In  1840  he  was  licensed  to  pn  ach,  and 
in  1841  became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  West  Roxbury,  Mass.,  and  after- 
ward of  the  churches  at  West  Needham  and  Grantville.  In  1849  he  was  for  a  year  assi-t- 
ant  editor  of  the  Boston  Daily  Traveller,  and  in  1850-51  of  the  New  York  Observer.  He 
spent  several  years  after  this  in  establishing  Sunday  schools  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  sup- 
plied the  Park  st.  mission  church  of  that  city,  and  in  1859  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  in  Hancock,  Penn.  He  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  7A>*-iV</i 
Recorder  and  other  religious  papers.  Dr.  Newcomb  wan  a  copious  writer,  being  the 
author  of  178  volumes,  most  of  which  were  designed  for  children  and  yoiith,  and  had  a 
large  circulation.  His  largest  work  was  Cyclopedia  of  Missions,  a  book  of  great' value  at 
the  time. 

NEWCOMB,  SIMON,  LL.D.  ;  b.  Nova  Scotia,  1835.  came  to  the  United  States  when  a 
b  >y  and  here  received  his  education,  graduating  at  the  Lawrence  scientific  school,  Cam- 
bridge. From  an  early  age  he  displayed  remarkable  proficiency  in  the  higher  mathe- 
matics and  astronom}r.  For  some  years  he  taught  school  in  Maryland,  and  in  1857  took 
part  in  the  preparation  of  the  jQfautieal  Abnnmn-  for  that  year.  He  now  ]>egan  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  scientific  world  by  his  original  investigations  in  astronomy,  a:  1  in  1861 
was  appointed  mathematical  professor  in  the  naval  department  and  placed  in  <  h,.rge  of 
the  naval  observator\r.  In  this  position  he  made  the  contract  and  supervised  ilie  details 
of  the  purchase,  construction,  and  mounting  of  the  great  telescope.  In  1871,  he  was 
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secretary  of  the  commission  created  by  congress  to  arrange  for  the  thorough  scientific 
observali  >\\  of  the  transit  of  Venus  of  Dec.  9,  1874.  He  was  made  a  foreign  associate  of 
the  Eng:hh  royal  astronomical  society  in  1872,  and  two  years  later  a  trold  medal  was 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  flame  society  for  liis  tables  of  Neptune  and  ^Uranus.  He  is 
id  so  a  member  of  the  French  institute  and  of  many  American  societies.  In  addition  to 
his  scientific  attainments  he  has  given  attention  to  finance  and  political  economy,  and 
haa  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at  Harvard  college  on  kindred  topics.  Besides" many 
scientific  papers  he  has  published  Popular  Astronomy  (1880),  The  A.  B.  C.  of  Finance, 
and  ^1  Critical  Examination  of  the  Financial  Policy  during  the  Rebellion  (1865). 

NEWCOME,  WILLIAM,  D.D.,  1729-1800;  h.  Bedfordshire,  Eng. ;  educated  at  the 
grammar  school  and  the  university  of  Oxford,  first  a  student  at  Pembroke  college,  and 
then  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  Hertford.  He  suddenly  and  rapidly  rose  to  preferments.  In 
1765  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Hertford.  lord-Heat,  of  Ireland.  In  1766 
he  was  made  bishop  of  Drornore,  Ireland,  and  afterward  of  Ossory  and  Waterford,  and 
in  1785,  archbishop  of  Armagh.  He  faithfully  performed  his  official  duties,  securing  the 
respect  of  all  parties.  He  was  a  diligent  Biblical  student,  and  published  several  valuable 
works,  of  which  the  first  was,  The  Httrmonif  of  the  Gospels,  containing  much  important 
critical  information.  His  other  works  are,  The  Duration  of  o>ir  Loni'*  J//// />,'/•//  particu- 
larly considered,  Observations  on  our  Lord's  Conduct  as  a  J)!r in,1  Inxtr>icl/n-,  and  an  the  Excel 
Inn-  of  //.•*  Moral  Character ;  a  new  version  with  critical  remarks  on  the  Twelve  Minor 
/'.•  •'//''•  .'.s-  and  K'.<.\>-  '.  His  next  work  was,  A  Hixtorii-u/  Vn-ir  ,>f  the,  E/ic/Hx/t  Biblical  Trann- 
(uliinii.  His  last  work,  except  an  episcopal  Charge,  was.  An  A'/<'-/i/>f  toirani  Renting  our 
Eni/'i*h  Truncation  of  the  Gfre  /•  .^•/•///turcs.  Tliis  was  printed  four  years  before  his  death, 
but  not  published  till  afterward. 

NEWDIGATE  Sir  ROGER,  1719-1806;  b.  England,  patron  of  the  Newdigate  prizes 
at  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  educated  at  Westminster  school  and  Univer- 
sity college,  and  became  distinguished  as  a  classical  scholar,  of  refined  taste  and  brilliant 
attainments.  lie  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons  for  Middlesex  1751-SO,  repre- 
senting the  university  of  Oxford.  He  established  the  prizes  for  the  best  English  verses 
on  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture;  having  given  to  that  institution 
Piranelsi's  works  on  architecture  and  antiquities,  and  the  candelabra  in  the  library  founded 
by  Dr.  John  Radcliffe. 

NEWEL,  the  central  column  or  spindle  formed  by  the  ends  of  the  steps  of  a  circular 
staircase,  and  round  which  the  stair  winds.  In  turret-stairs,  it  is  a  plain  roll;  bat  i;i 
Elizabethan  and  old  Scotch  castles,  there  are  frequent  examples  of  handsome  staircases 
of  this  kind  with  ornamental  newels. 

NEWELL,  HARRIET  (ATWOOD),  1793-1812;  b.  Mass.  She  was  the  first  Amrrhan 
woman  who  went  as  missionary  to  India.  She  sailed  for  India  with  her  husband  S  mui"l 
Newell,  and  Adoniram  Judson  and  wife,  Feb.  19,  1812.  They  were  forbidden  by  the 
East  India  company  to  remain  in  Calcutta,  and  sailed  Aug.  4  for  the  Isle  of  France. 
"Their  passage  was  long  and  perilous.  After  having  been  driven  about  for  a  month  in 
the  bay  of  Bengal  during  which  Mrs.  Newell  was  sick  of  a  fever,  the  ship  put  in  to 
Coringa  in  distress.  They  left  that  port  and  early  in  November  arrived  at  the  place  of 
their  destination.  About  three  weeks  before  their  arrival,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newell  com- 
mitted to  the  deep  the  body  of  an  infant  daughter,  five  days  old.  From  this  time  Mrs. 
New^il  rapidly  declined.  Her  disease,  the  consumption,  baffled  medical  skill,  and  o'i 
Nov.  30  at  Port  Louis  she  was  released  from  the  toils  and  sorrows  of  this  mortal  life." 
A  volume  containing  her  life  and  writings  was  published  by  the  American  Sunday  school 
union  A  memoir  of  her  by  Dr.  Woods  has  been  widely  circulated  in  several  languages. 
She  was  much  beloved  at  home,  and  many  hearts  were  touched  by  the  example  of  her 
early  consecration.  It  may  be  that  her  death  causing  the  knowledge  of  this  example  to 
be  so  widely  diffused,  and  calling  attention  to  the  great  missionary  work,  effected  more 
for  the  heathen  than  a  long  life  of  labor  would  have  done. 

NEWELL,  ROBERT  HENRY,  b.  New  York,  1836;  engaged  in  business  in  his  early 
life,  but  when  about  21  entered  upon  the  career  of  a  journalist  and  literary  man.  He 
was  connected  with  the  Mercury  of  New  York,  1858-63,  and  there  first  published  the 
humorous  articles  in  burlesque  style  under  the  pseudonym  of  Orpheus  0.  Kerr  (ofiic-e- 
seekcr),  on  which  his  literary  reputation  mainlv  rests.  Several  volumes  of  these  papers 
were  published,  and  had  a  large;  sale.  In  1863  Mr.  Newell  visited  California,  r.nd  has 
since  published  several  volumes  of  prose  and  poetry.  He  has  been  a  contributor  to  the 
New  York  World  and  editor  of  the  Hearth  and  Home. 

NEWELL,  SAMUEL,  1785-1820;  b.  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Harvard  college  1807.  While 
engaged  in  the  study  of  theology  at  Andover,  he  with  five  other  students  signed  a  paper 
addressed  to  the  general  association  of  Massachusetts  (Congregational),  expressing  their 
desire  to  go  as  missionaries  to  the  heathen  and  asking  advice.  It  was  this  appeal  that 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  American  board.  He  married  Harriet  Atwood.  and  Feb. 
19,  1812,  sailed  for  Calcutta.  Arriving  there  they  were  forbidden  by  the  East  India  com- 
pany to  remain  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  sailed  for  the  Isle  of  France.  After  being 
driven  about  for  a  month  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  the  shin  put  in  at  Corinira  in  distress. 
Again  sailing,  their  little  daughter 'died,  and  was  b;;:ied  in  the  ocean.  Soon  after  their 
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arrival  Mrs.  Newell  also  died  and  -was  buried  on  the  island.  Mr.  Newell  went  to  Ceylon, 
and  afterward  to  Bombay,  where  he  died  of  cholera,  lie  was  greatly  cndi  ami  to  lha 
friends  of  itiU-ions  by  his  dcvotedncs>  and  peculiarly  amiable  characicr.  He  wrote  with 
Mr.  Hail  while  at  Andover,  'I lie  Conversion  of  the  WorUL,.0T  Claims  of  Six  Hundred  Mil- 
lion*, a  work  of  thrilling  interest  which  had  great  effect  in  churches  iu  awakening  a 
missionaiT  spirit. 

NEW  ENGLAND,  a  collective  name  given  to  the  six  eastern  stales  of  the  Tnited  States 
of  America — Maine,  New  I  lamp.-hire,  Vermont,  Mas.-acliusctts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Con- 
necticut— including  an  area  of  03,000  sq.  miles.  The  people,  distinctively  known  as 
Yankees,  and  mostly  descended  from  an  Kugii-h  Puritan  and  Scottish  ancestry,  are 
engaged  iu  commerce,  fisheries,  and  manufactures,  and  arc  celebrated  for  industry  and 
rnierprise.  This  region  was  granted  by  .lames  1.  to  the  Plymouth  company  in  IGuO, 
under  the  title  of  North  Virginia,  and  the  coast  was  explored  by  capt.  John  Smith  in 
1014.  See  accounts  of  the  several  states. 

NEW  FOREST,  the  name  of  a  district  in  Hampshire  (q.v.),  triangular  in  shape,  and 
bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  river  Avon,  on  the  s.  by  the  coast,  and  on  the  n.e.  by  a  line 
running  from  the  borders  of  Wiltshire  along  the  Southampton  water.  Area  about 
64,000  acres.  This  triangle  appears  to  have  been  a  meat  wooded  district  from  the  earli- 
est times,  and  its  present  name  dates  from  the  Norman  conquest,  when  it  was  regularly 
afforested.  Since  that  period  it  has  remained  a  possession  of  the  crown,  subject  to  rights 
of  "pannage,"  vert  (greenwood),  and  turf-cutting,  claimed  by  various  estates  in  or  near 
the  forest.  During  the  "pannage"  month,  which  commences  at  the  end  of  September, 
and  lasts  for  six  weeks,  the  borderers  drive  in  herds  of  swine  to  feed  on  the  mast 
in  the  forest,  and  this  right  they  obtain  by  paying  a  small  annual  fee  in  the  Stewarts 
court  at  Lyndhurst,  which  is  considered  the  capital  of  the  forest.  Formerly  this  dis- 
trict was  tlie  haunt  of  numerous  "squatters,"  but  their  huts  are  now  rarely  to  be  seen. 
Gipsies,  however,  still  congregate  here  in  considerable  numbers.  In  1854  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  examine  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  rights  of  pannage,  etc.,  claimed 
by  the  foresters  and  borderers,  and  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  the  claims  were  confirmed. 
The  principal  trees  in  the  forest  are  the  oak  and  beech,  with  large  patches  of  hoily  as 
underwood.  The  oaks  have  been  much  used  as  timber  for  the  British  navy.  Tracts  of 
exquisite  woodland  scenery  are  everywhere  to  be  met  with.  The  afforestation  of  this 
district  by  the  conqueror,  enforced  by  savagely  severe  forest  laws,  was  regarded  as  an  act 
of  the  greatest  cruelty,  and  the  violent  deaths  met  by  both  of  his  sons,  Hichani  and 
William  Rufus — both  of  whom  were  killed  by  accidental  arrow-wounds  in  the  forest — 
were  looked  upon  as  special  judgments  of  providence.  A  small  breed  of  pony  lives  wild 
under  its  shelter. 

NEWFOUNDLAND,  an  island  and  British  colony  of  North  America,  not  yet  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  lies  at  the  'mouth  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
separated  from  Labrador  on  the  n.  by  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle  (about  12  m  broad)  and 
extending  in  iat.  from  46°  38'  to  51°  37'  n.,  and  in  long,  from  52°  44'  to  59°  30'  west,  In 
shape  it  resembles  an  equilateral  triangle,  of  which  cape  Bauld  on  the  n.,  cape  Race  on 
the  s.e.,  and  cape  Ray  on  the  s.w.  form  the  angles.  It  is  370  m.  in  lenjrth,  290  m.  in 
breadth,  and  has  an  area  of  40.200  sq.miles.  Pop.  '69,  146,536;  '74,  161,486. 

The  island,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  presents  a  wild  and  sterile  appearance.  Its  surface 
is  diversified  by  mountains,  marshes,  barrens,  ponds,  and  lakes.  The  mountains  in  the 
Avalon  peninsula  (stretching  s.e.  from  the  main  portion  of  the  island,  and  connected  witli 
it  by  an  isthmus  of  only  about  3  m.  in  width)  rise,  in  some  cases,  to  1400  ft.  above  sea 
jsvel;  while  both  here  and  along  the  western  shore  the  height  of  1000  ft.  is  frequently 
reached.  The  number  of  the  lakes  and  "  ponds"  (the  latter^name  being  used  indiscrimi- 
nately for  a  large  or  a  small  lake)  is  remarkable,  and  it  has  been  estimated 
that  about  one-third  of  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  fresh  water.  The  "barrens" 
occupy  the  tops  of  hills.  Tlhe  coast  line  is  everywhere  deeply  indented  with  bays  and 
estuaries,  many  of  which  are  spacious  enough  to  contain  the  whole  British  navy.  Ot 
these  inlets,  the  principal,  beginning  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  are  Hare, 
White.  Notre  Dame.  Bonavista,  Trinity,  Conception.  St.  Mary's',  Placentia,  Fortune,  St. 
George's,  Miiil  St.  John's  bays.  These  bays  vary  in  length  from  25  to  70  m.,  are  of  great 
breadth,  and  are  lined — as  indeed  the  whole  coast  is — with  excellent  harbors.  The  rivers, 
none  of  which  are  navigable  for  any  distance,  communicate  between  the  lakes  of  th, 
interior  and  the  shore,  and  are  narrow  and  winding.  The  main  streams  are  the  Exploit, 
with  its  Affluent  the  Great  Rattling,  and  the  number.  Much  of  the  soil  is  sterile  and 
unproductive,  although  there  is  considerable  cultivation  along  the  sea-board  of  the  settled 
districts,  limited  principally  to  the  s.e.  coast;  exploration  has  shown  that  the  best  land 
and  the  best  timber  arc  in  the  interior.  The  great  body  of  the  people  being  employed 
either  in  the  fisheries  or  in  establishments  connected  with  them,  little  attention  used  to 
be  paid  to  the  culture  of  the  soil;  but  very  considerable  improvements  in  this  respect 
have  latterly  been  made  by  the  enterprising  islanders.  In  1845  the  only  crops  raised 
were  oats  and  hay;  but  within  recent  years  large  supplies  of  grain,  vegetable,  nnd  garden 
p-ed-;  have  been  imported;  and  now  about  (500,000  bushels  of  potatoes  are  produced  annu- 
ally, and  turnips,  hay,  carrots,  clover,  barley,  and  oats  are  cultivated  with  success.  The 
island  possesses  some  minerals,  among  which  are  marble,  limestone,  gypsum,  roofing- 
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slate,  and  coal— the  last  found  only  in  small  quantities;  also  copper,  nickel,  lead,  and 
iron.  One  rich  copper  mine  is  worked,  though  mining  is  still  in  its  infamy  here.  Trees, 
of  which  the  chief  are  pine  and  fir,  birch,  and  willow,  thrive  only  in  the  more  fertile  dis- 
tricts. 

The  fisheries  are  of  two  kinds — the  "shore  fishery"  and  the  "bank  fishery;"  the 
former  comprises  the  shores  and  bays  of  Newfoundland;  the  hitter  comprises  a  great 
tract  known  as  the  "banks"  of  Newfoundland,  from  500  to  600  m.  in  length,  and  about 
300  m.  in  breadth.  The  banks  form  the  greatest  submarine  plateau  known  ;  the  depth  of 
the  water  is  from  20  to  108  fathoms,  and  the  most  productive  "  ground  "  is  said  to  extend 
between  lat.  43'  and  46°  north.  Great  variety  of  valuable  fish  is  found  in  the  waters  around 
the  colony,  as  the  cod,  salmon,  herring,  etc.  The  principal  articles  of  export  aie  fish — 
comprising  drv  cod,  herring,  and  salmon — and  cod-oil.  Of  dry  cod,  970,176  quintals, 
value  £810,943,  were  exported  in  1870;  3,593  tuns  of  unrefined  cod-oil,  value  £107,813; 
404  of  refined  cod-oil,  value  £21,088;  4,982  of  seal-oil,  value  £176,472;  and  265,189  seal- 
skins, value  £55,248.  The  imports  are  chiefly  provisions,  as  bread,  butter,  tea,  etc. — 
cordage  and  cables,  and  manufactured  goods.  The  imports  and  exports  for  1874 
amounted  in  value  to  £1,532,227  and  £1,528,341  respectively.  The  revenue  of  New- 
foundland in  1875  was  £197.283;  the  expenditure,  £197,694.  In  18r.3the  total  tonnage 
of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  the  ports  was  412,024.  Newfoundland  possessed  itself 
1301  vessels  of  68,185  tons. 

The  seal  affords  one  of  the  most  important  fishing  interests  of  Newfoundland.  This 
industry  may  commence  any  day  from  Feb.  25th  to  March  5th.  according  to  the  winds 
— a  11. e.  wind  blocking  up  the  coast  *  vith  ice,  which  the  first  strong  -westerly  wind  clears 
away.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  seal-fishing  was  carried  on  with 
vessels  of  from  30  to  40  tons,  manned  by  8  or  lO'men.  Vessels  of  from  70  to  180  tons, 
manned  by  from  25  to  90  men,  were  substituted  for  these,  the  most  suitable  being  ves- 
sels of  from  120  to  140  tons.  About  1866,  steamers  were  introduced  into  the  seal-fish- 
ing, and  they  have  proved  so  serviceable  that  it  is  probable  that  this  kind  of  vessel  will, 
by  and  by,  be  used  exclusively  in  these  fisheries.  In  proportion  to  the  population  of 
rCewfoundland,  its  religious  institutions  are  ample,  while  education  is  within  reach  of  all 
classes,  government,  grants  to  the  district  schools  being  liberal. 

There  are  no  railways  in  the  island,  and  its  peculiar  configuration  renders  even  road- 
making  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  There  are  no  roads  across  the  island;  they  are 
confined  chiefly  to  the  south-eastern  and  south-western  sea-board.  There  is  weekly  com- 
munication for  nine  months  in  the  year  between  Newfoundland  and  Europe.  In  the 
colony  and  connected  with  it,  400  m'.  of  lines  of  telegraph  have  been  -constructed,  and 
the  Atlantic  telegraph  hasjts  western  terminus  on  this  island. 

It  was  discovered. 


Gasp'ar  de  Cortereal,  in  1500;  and  within  two  years  after  that  time,  regular  fisheries  had 
been  established  on  its  shores  by  the  Portuguese,  Biscayans,  and  French.  In  1578,  400 
vessels  of  which  50  were  English,  were  engaged  in  the  fishery.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
with  his  ill-fated  expedition,  arrived  in  St.  John's  harbor,  August  1583,  and  formally 
took  possessor!  of  the  island  in  the  name  of  queen  Elizabeth.  In  the  return  voyage,  the 
expedition  was  scattered  by  a  storm,  and  the  ccmmander  lost.  In  1621,  sir  George  Cal- 
vert  (afterward  lord  Baltimore)  settled  in  the  .creat  peninsula  in  the  s.e.,  and  named  it 
the  Province  of  Amlon.  The  history  of  the  island  during  the  17th  and  part  of  the  1 
centuries,  is  little  more  than  a  record  of  rivalries  and  feuds  between  the  English  and 
French  fishermen;  but  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713),  the  island  w-as  ceded  wholly  to 
En-land;  the  French,  however,  retaining  the  privilege  of  fishing  and  drying  their  fis 
on  certain  portions  of  the  coast,  A  governor  was  appointed  m  1728.  The  present  form 
of  government,  established  in  1855,  consists  of  the  governor,  a  legislative  counci 
(appointed  by  the  crown),  and  a  general  assembly  (elected  by  the  peop  e)  The  coast  of 
Labrador  on 'the  mainland,  and  the  island  of  Anticosti,  have  been  included,  since  1 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governor  of  Newfoundland. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG,  one  of  the  most  sagacious  and  esteemed  of  the  large  kinds  of 
doe.     It  is  said  to  have  been   oridnally  derived  from   Newfoundland,  where  it  is  i 
chiefly  as  a  beast  of  draught,  to  convey  light  loads  of  wood  or  provisions   on  sled 
over  fiisrged  tracks.     Multitudes  of  these  dogs,  in  St.  John's  and  e f^'here, ,e  leit  t< 
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shift  for   themselves  during  the  fishing  season;  and  are  again  cali< 
required  bv  their  masters.     There  are  several  varieties  of  Newfoundland  dogs   pai 
larlv  a  smooth  breed,  with  rather  small  head,  white  and  spotter  with  black  which ^se 
now  to  be  extinct;  a  verv  large  breed,  with  broad  muzzle   head  raised  noble  ^pie,s]on. 
waved  or  curiv  hair,  verv  thick  and  bushy  curled   tail,  black   and  white   color    an 
smaller  almost  "black  breed.     Some  of  the  breeds  seem  to  be  crossed  with  hmrn 
other  dogs.     The  Newfoundland  dog  is  remarkable  for  memory,  and  for  patience   -n 
forbearance  of  temper.     It  is,  however,  apt  to  become  irascible  in  confinemen 
then  bite  even  its  master.     Some  of  the  most  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  affe 
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sagacity  of  the  dog,  relate  to  the  Newfoundland  dog.     No  dog  excels  it  as  a  water-dog. 
Its  paws  are  half-webbed.     Its  power  of  endurance  in  swimming  is  very  great. 

NEWGATE,  i.  celebrated  London  prison,  stands  at  the  western  extremity  of  Newgate 
street,  opposite  the  Old  Bailey.  It  is  the  chief  criminal  prison  for  the  city  and  county. 
The  exterior  presents  high  dark  clone  walls,  without  windows,  and  with  entrances  from 
the  side  next  the  Old  Bailey,  in  front  of  which  public  executions  take  place.  The 
earliest  prison  here  was  in  the  portal  of  the  new  gate  of  the  city,  as  early  as  1218;  and 
hence  the  name.  About  two  centuries  afterward,  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  executors  of  sir 
Richard  Wlmtington,  whos  •  statue  with  a  cat  stood  in  a  niche,  till  its  destruction  by  the 
great  fire  of  London  in  1066.  Shortly  after,  it  was  reconstructed,  from  which  time,  till 
1780,  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  present  edifice,  its  condition  was,  in  a  sanitary  point 
of  view,  horrible.  Mr.  Akerman,  one  of  the  keepers,  in  his  evidence  before  the  house 
of  commons  in  1770,  stated,  as  a  proof  of  this,  that  in  the  spring  of  1750  the  jail  dis- 
temper, spreading  to  the  adjoining  sessions  house,  caused  the  death  of  "two  of  the 
judges,  the  lord  mayor,  and  several  of  the  jury  and  others,  to  the  number  of  60  persons 
and  upwards."  The  place,  however,  is  now  kept  in  the  cleanest  possible  condition. 
The  cells  for  condemned  prisoners  are  at  the  n.e.  corner,  next  to  Newgate  street.  The 
Newgate  Calendar  contains  biographical  notices  of  the  most  notorious  murderers,  burg- 
lars, thieves,  and  forgers  who  have  been  confined  within  its  walls. 

NEW  GKANADA,  since  Sept.  1861,  has  been  officially  styled  The  United  State*  of 
Colombia.  This  federative  republic  was  formed  at  the  convention  of  Bogota,  at  the  date 
specified,  and  consists  of  nine  ''states,"  Panama,  Santander,  Cauca,  Boyaca,  Cundina- 
marca,  Antioquia,  Tolima,  Bolivar,  Magdalena.  It  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Carib- 
bean sea  ;  on  the  w.  by  Costa  Rica,  a  republic  of  Central  America,  and  by  the  Pacific  ; 
on  the  s.  by  Ecuador  and  Brazil;  and  on  the  e.  by  Venezuela.  Area,  513,783  sq.m.;  pop. 
'70,  2,894,992,  of  whom  nearly  a  half  are  of  European  descent.  By  a  constitution  dated 
May  1863,  the  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  president  elected  for  two  years,  while  the 
legislative  power  rests  with  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representatives.  The  federal  army 
of  this  republic  consists  of  3,000  men  on  the  peace  footing,  but  in  a  time  of  war  each 
state  is  bound  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  one  in  a  hundred  of  its  population.  The 
revenue  in  1878  was  $4,868,800,  and  the  expenditure  $7,271,933.  The  public  debt  in 
the  same  year  was  close  on  $16,000,000.  The  total  imports  in  1876-77  had  a  value  of 
$6,709,109;  the  exports  $10,049,071.  Besides  the  railway  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
there  is  another  short  line;  and  about  1,250  miles  of  telegraph  are  in  operation. 

The  country  is  intersected  by  three  great  ranges  of  the  Andes,  which  spread  out  like 
the  rays  of  an  open  hand  from  the  plateau  of  P'asto  and  Tuquerrez  in  the  s.  (14,000  ft. 
high),  and  are  known  as  the  western,  central,  and  eastern  Cordillera.  Between  these 
chains  lie  the  long  and  beautiful  valleys  of  the  Cauca  and  the  Magdalena.  The  central 
Cordillera  is  the  highest  chain,  rising  in  Nevada  de  Tolima  to  a  height  of  18,020  ft  ,  and 
and  from  one  of  its  peaks,  near  the  frontiers  of  Ecuador,  called  the  Paramo  de  las  Papas. 
descend  the  two  principal  rivers  of  New  Granada,  the  Magdalena  and  its  tributary  the 
Cauca,  flowing  n.  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  besides  several  affluents  of  the  Amazon  in  the  e. 
and  one  or  two  streams  flowing  westward  into  the  Pacitic.  The  eastern  Cordillera  is  by 
far  the  largest  chain,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  vast  table-lands,  cool  and  healthy,  where 
the  white  race  flourishes  as  vigorously  as  in  Europe.  This  temperate  region  is  the  most 
densely  peopled  portion  of  the  confederation,  being,  in  some  places,  at  the  rate  of  2,600 
to  the  square  league,  Bogota  (q.v.)  the  present  capital,  is  situated  on  one  of  these  pla- 
teaux, at  an  elevation  of  8,694  feet.  Eastward  from  this  Cordillera  stretch  enormous 
plains  as  far  as  the  Orinoco,  the  greater  part  of  which  belongs  to  New  Granada,  and 
through  which  flow  the  Meta,  the  Guaviare,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco.  The 
geology  of  the  country  is  very  extraordinary.  "Everywhere,"  we  are  told,  "are  found 
traces  of  stupendous  cataclysms,  and  a  disarrangement  and  intermixture  of  primitive  and 
sedimentary  rock,  which  seem  to  put  all  classification  at  defiance."  In  the  course  of  one 
day's  journey,  the  traveler  may  experience  in  this  country  all  the  climates  of  the  world. 
Perpetual  snow  covers  the  summits  of  the  Cordilleras;  while  the  rich  vegetation  of  the 
tropics  overs  the  valleys.  With  its  great  variety  of  levels  and  climates,  New  Granada 
yields  natural!}'  an  equally  great  variety  of  productions:  cattle,  horses,  wheat  and  other 
European  grains,  maize,  tobacco,  coffee,  plantains,  cotton,  cacao,  sugar,  cedar,  mahog- 
any, cinchona  bark,  ipecacuahna,  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  lead,  coal,  emeralds, 
pearls,  and  rock-salt. 

By  the  constitution,  complete  toleration  in  matters  of  religion  and  worship,  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  a  system  of  parish  schools,  with  gratuitous  primary  education,  and 
many  other  important  helps  to  civilization  and  liberty  have  been  established.  The 
inhabitants  rank  first  among  the  South  Americans  in  point  of  literary  and  scientific  cul- 
ture.  There  are  at  present  about  1000  public  schools  in  the  country,  many  seminaries 
and  colleges  for  higher  and  professional  instruction;  there  are  printing  establishments, 
periodicals,  and  numerous  literary,  scientific,  and  benevolent  institutions. 

The  chief  aborigines  of  the  country,  called  Chibchax  or  Muyneas,  held  a  high  rank 
among  the  semi-civilized  nations  of  the  New  World.  They  are  said  to  have  been  frugal 
and  industrious,  with  a  well-organized  government  and  a  very  passable  religion — for 
heathens.  They  were  conquered  by  Ximenes  de  Quesado  (1536-37),  and  their  descendants 
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arc  now  "  Christians,"  and  speak  the  Spanish  language.  Several  of  the  other  tribes  still 
maintain  a  savage  mode  of  life;  and  some,  as  the  Mesayos,  are  even  said  to  be  cannibals. 
In  1718,  New  Granada  was  erected  into  a  vice-royalty  by  Spain.  In  1819,  it  became 
independent,  and  then  joined  with  Ecuador  and"  Venezuela  to  form  the  republic  of 
Colombia;  but  the  union  was  dissolved  in  1829-30,  and  New  Granada  was  organized  as  a 
separate  republic  in  1832.  After  several  changes  in  the  constitution  (in  1843,  1851,  1853), 
a  complete  fundamental  change  was  made  in  1858,  by  which  the  separate  "  provinces" 
were  changed  into  "  states,"  associated  under  a  federal  government  like  the  "United 
States  "  of  Xortli  America,  but  self-governing  in  all  internal  affairs.  In  1860,  another 
revolution  broke  out,  and  for  more  than  two  years,  the  country  was  devastated  bv  civil 
war.  Finally,  on  Sept.  29,  1861.  a  convention  was  concluded  between  the  conservatives 
or  federalists,  and  the  '•  liberals,"  which  put  an  end  to  the  strife.  As  the  victory  lay  with 
the  latter,  certain  changes  have  again  been  made  in  the  constitution,  and  the  country  is 
now,  as  stated  above,  officially  designated  the  "  United  States  of  Colombia."  The  first 
president  under  the  new  form  of  the  constitution  commenced  his  term  of  office  on  April 
1,  1864. 

NEW  GUI'NEA.     See  PAPUA. 

NEWHALL,  FALES  HENRY,  D.D.,  b.  Mass.  1827:  studied  at  Wesleyan  university, 
Middlctown,  Conn.,  (Methodist  Episcopal),  and  graduating  in!846,  taught" school  7 years, 
and  in  1853  entered  the  ministry.  In  1863  he  accepted  the  chair  of  rhetoric  and  Eng- 
Ji.-h  literature  in  Wesleyan  university,  which  he  held  until  1871.  In  1867  he  went 
abroad  for  a  year,  and  1873  was  elected  president  of  the  Wesleyan  university  at  Dela- 
ware. Ohio. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  one  of  the  original  thirteen  United  States  of  America,  in  lat.  42°  41' 
— 45°  11'  n.,  long.  70°  40' — 72°  28'  w.,  is  176  in.  long,  and  on  an  average  45  m.  wide,  having 
an  area  of  9,280  sq.m.,  or  5,939,200  acres.  It  is  bounded  n.  by  Canada,  e.  by  Maine  and 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  s.  by  Massachusetts,  and  w.  by  Vermont,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Connecticut  river.  It  has  ten  counties;  the  chief  towns  are  Manchester,  Ports- 
mouth, Dover,  Nashua,  Keene,  and  Concord,  the  capital.  The  population,  except  the 
recent  influx  of  Irish  in  the  manufacturing  towns,  is  almost  entirely  descended  from  the 
original  English  and  Scottish  settlers.  It  has  18  m.  of  sea-coast,  and  one  seaport,  Ports- 
mouth, at  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua  river,  with  a  deep  and  commodious  harbor.  Its 
other  chief  rivers  are  the  Connecticut  and  the  Merrimack.  It  is  a  state  of  mountains 
and  lakes,  much  visited  by  tourists,  and  called  "  The  Granite  State"  and  "  The  Switzer- 
land of  America."  The  White  mountains  lie  in  the  u.  central  region.  Their  highest 
summits  are  Mt,  Washington,  6,285ft.;  and  Mt.  Lafayette,  5,500  ft.  A  notch  in  the 
White  mountains,  2  m.  long,  anil  in  the  narrowest  part  only  22  ft.  wide,  affords  passage 
to  a  road  and  mountain  stream,  and  is  much  visited.  The  lakes  and  rivers  of  New 
Hampshire  occupy  in  all  about  110,000  acres.  Lake  Winnepiseogee  is  25  m.  long  by  1 
to  10  m.  wide,  with  360  islands,  from  a  few  yards  to  many  acres  in  area,  mostly  covered 
with  evergreens.  '  The  rocky  strata  consist  of  metamorphic  rock,  mica,  and  talcose 
slates,  quartz,  granular  limestones,  granite,  gneiss,  and  contain  magnetic  and  specular 
iron  ores,  beryls,  tourmalins,  mica7  graphite,  and  steatite  or  soap-stone.  The  soil, 
except  in  the  fertile  valleys,  is  better  ^adapted  to  pasturage  than  culture.  The  winters 
are  long  and  cold,  so  that  in  the  mountainous  regions  mercury  sometimes  freezes.  In 
the  forests  are  oak,  maple,  pine,  hemlock,  spruce,  etc.  The  chief  agricultural  products 
are  maize,  rye,  oats,  apples,  potatoes,  and  products  of  the  dairy.  Numerous  water-falls 
give  motive'  power  to  many  cotton-factories,  woolen,  iron,  and  paper-mills,  etc.  The 
state  has  915  m.  of  railway,  45  national  and  65  savings  banks,  a  college  (at  Dartmouth), 
700  churches,  50  newspapers,  an  excellent  system  of  free  school,  and  government  and 
judiciary  similar  to  all  the  American  states.  New  Hampshire  was  settled  in  1623  by 
colonists  from  Hampshire  in  England,  who  suffered  during  the  colonial  period  from 
Indian  wars  and  depredations.  The  state  was  organized  in  1776.  It  has  furnished  a 
a  multitude  of  emi°Tants  to  the  newer  and  more  fertile  western  states.  Pop.  '10,  214,- 
360;  '40,  284,574;  '70,  318,300. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  (ante),  was  first  visited  by  capt.  John  Smith,  the  English  navi- 
gator, in  1614.  and  next  by  a  capt.  John  Mason  and  sir  Ferdinand  Gorges.  In  some  of 
the  earliest  histories  it  is  called  Laconia,  and  in  others  capt.  John  Mason's  Patent,  and: 
Pascataqua.  The  first  settlements  were  made  at  Dover  and  PoYtsmouth  in  1623,  and  12 
years  later  another  was  formed  at  Exeter;  but  the  settlers  were  unnble  to  defend  them- 
selves a-minst  the  Indians,  and  in  1641  all  the  settlements  in  the  state  united  with  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts.  In  1679.  however,  Charles  II.  made  it  a  separate  royal  province, 
with  a  president  and  council  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  an  assembly  chosen  by  the 
people.  Then  again  from  1689  to  1692  it  reunited  with  Massachusetts,  which  relation  it 
continued  49  years  before  becoming  for  the  third  time  an  independent  province.  The 
settlements  were  gradually  extended  further  w.  than  the  original  patent  prescribed,  and 
it  was  believed  until  1764 "that  the  territory  at  present  included  in  Vermont  formed  part 
of  the  -rant,  a  mistake  that  led  to  a  vexatious  controversy  which  lasted  many  years 
1776  the  state  declared  its  independence,  and  a  temporary  government  was  established 
that  continued  durimr  the  revolutionary  war,  in  which  its  people  were  among  the  most 
active  and  noted  participators.  The  state  was  also  represented  in  the  continental  con- 
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ss,  and  ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  by  a  vote  of  57  to  46.  At  a  con 
vention  in  Oct.,  17*3.  a  constitution  was  prepared  similar  to  that  of  Massachusetts,  and 
this  as  altered  slightly  six  years  afterwards  is  still  the  constitution  of  the  state.  In  180? 
Concord  was  chosen  as  the  permanent  capital. 

Previous  to  1800  large  gains  in  the  stale's  gnnvth  were  reported  in  every  census;  hut 
by  the  census  of  that  year  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  decrease  of  2.88  per  cent  in  the 
population,  and  for  many  years  its  agricultural  interests  have  hcen  declining.  The 
soil  never  was  very  fertile,  and  much  of  the  land  which  was  once  productive  has  become 
worn  out  by  long  use.  This  fact,  in  connection  with  the  severity  of  the  climate  has 
••aiised  many  of  the  younger  generation  to  seek  new  advantages  in  the  west.  In  ls?0 
there  were  72,144  families  with  an  average  of  4.41  persons  to  each,  and  67,040  dwellings 
with  an  average  of  4.75  to  each.  Of  the  total  population  10  years  of  age  and  over  (260,426) 
there  were  engaged  in  all  occupations  120,  168,  which  total  was  divided  as  follows: 
Agriculture.  46.5<"3;  manufacture,  mechanical,  and  mining  industries.  46,553:  trade, 
M.514;  clergymen,  604:  lawyers,  349;  physicians,  505;  laborers,  4,086;  domestic  servants, 
7,481.  The  number  of  acres  in  farms  was  3,605,994.  of  which  2,334,487  acres  were 
improved.  The  value  of  the  farms  was  estimated  at  $80,589,813,  and  of  the  fanning 
implements  and  machinery,  $3,459,943.  The  chief  productions  were:  Winter  wheat. 
189,222  bushels;  spring  wheat,  4,399  bushels;  rye,  47,420;  Indian  corn,  1,277,768;  oats, 
1,146,451;  barley,  105,822;  buckwheat,  100,034;  peas  and  beans.  58.375;  potatoes, 
4,515,5!)!);  hay,  012,048  tons;  tobacco,  155,334  Ibs.  ;  wool,  1,129.442  Ibs.  ;  butter,  5.905,- 
OSO;  cheese,  849.118;  hops,  99,  469;  maple  sugar,  1,800.704;  honey,  56,944;  maple  moHs- 
ses,  16,884  gallons.  The  value  of  all  kinds  of  live  stock  in  the  state  during  the  same 
year  was  estimated  at  $15,246,545.  It  included  43,335  horses,  90,580  milch  cows,  40,513 
working-oxen;  91,705  other  cattle,  248,760  sheeps,  and  33,127  swine.  It  is  in  manufac- 
tures rather  than  agriculture  that  the  state  ranks  high.  The  busy  cities  of  Manchester. 
Dover,  and  Nashua,  together  with  the  numerous  smaller  towns  active  with  manufactur- 
ing industry,  make  it  among  the  first  in  the  union  in  this  respect.  Cotton  and  woolen 
go'ids,  b(/ots  and  shoes,  machinery,  and  other  iron  and  metallic  wares,  are  the  leading 
articles  of  manufacture;  but  paper,  carriages,  furniture,  hosiery,  leather,  lumber. 
wooden-ware,  and  a  large  variety  of  other  goods  are  extensively  produced.  In  1870  the 
total  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  was  3,342,  employing  40.783  hands,  and 
using  a  capital  of  $36,023,743.  The  value  of  material  used  was  "$44,577,967,  and  of  the 
products,  $71,038,249.  Of  this  amount  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  furnished  the 
largest  single  item,  $16,999,672;  the  woolen  and'  worsted  goods  produced  were  valued  at 
$10,150,720;  lumber,  $3,920,522;  boots  and  shoes,  $4,780,020;  printing-cotton  and  woolen 
goods,  $4,670,333;  iron,  rolled  and  castings,  $1,369,568;  furniture,  $1,732,162;  leather. 
tanned  and  curried,  $3,686,096;  machinery  of  all  kinds,  $3,003.563;  paper,  $1,088.2'-  5: 
carriages,  wagons,  and  cars,  $1,286,084;  flouring-mill  products,  £1.270,226;  hosieiy. 
$1,757,445.  As  to  the  state's  foreign  commerce,  it  is  usually  very  small.  Portsmouth  is 
its  only  port  of  entry:  and  in  1874  the  value  of  imported  goods  received  there  amounted 
to  about  $41,000.  The  exports  were  not  $200  in  value.  The  number  of  American 
vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  from  the  port  were  25.  with  a  tonnage  of  5,959;  the  num- 
ber of  foreign  vessels,  40,  with  a  tonnage  of  5,471.  The  number  of  railroads,  with  thoir 
blanches  lying  wholly  or  partly  in  New  Hampshire  in  1875  was  12.  These  were  the 
Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal,  160  m.;  Boston  and  Maine,  34  m.  :  Cheshire,  42  m.; 
Portsmouth.  Great  Falls  and  Conway,  72  m.  ;  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence.  52m.;  Ports- 
mouth, 59  m.  ;  Concord  35  m.;  Manchester,  Lawrence  and  North  Weare,  42  m.  : 
Northern,  82  m.;  Nashua  and  Rochester,  49  m.  ;  Eastern,  with  Conway  division,  89  m.; 
and  Dover  and  Winnipiseogee,  28  miles.  The  number  of  national  banks  in  operation  in 
the  state  at  the  beginning  of  the  same  year  was  43.  Their  capital  amounted  to  $5,305,- 
000;  bonds  «n  deposit,"$5,342,000;  outstanding  circulation,  $4,707,365.  There  were 
ai--o  two  state  banks  and  trust  companies  with  $175,000  capital,  and  68  savings-banks, 
which  had  deposits  to  the  amount  of  $30,214,585.  The  fire  insurance  companies  com- 
prised 16  town  companies,  6  mutual  not  limited  to  towns,  and  the  New  Hampshire  joint- 
stock  company.  The  amount  of  risks  carried  by  the  town  companies  was  $2,241,627, 
and  by  the  mutual  $12,932,929.  Besides  these  companies  there  were  56  fire  and  5  marine 
insurance  companies  of  other  states  and  foreign  countries  licensed  to  transact  business  in 
the  state. 

In  1872  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  in  New  Hampshire  was 
reported  by  the  assessors  of  the  several  cities  and  towns  to  be  $152,987,177;  but  these 
returns  were  considered  to  be  much  below  the  real  value,  which  was  believed  to  be  about 
$250,000,000.  In  1879  the  assessed  valuation  was  $206,959,017.  The  state  tax  is  divided 
among  the  cities  and  towns  according  to  an  apportionment  made  every  four  years,  based 
on  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  property.  Railroads  are  taxed  separately,  the 
judges  of  the  superior  court  determining  the  present  value  of  the  capital  and  assessing  in 
proportion  to  the  taxation  of  other  property.  The  state  income  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
31  ay  31,  1879,  was  si  .  173,104.10;  the  expenditures  for  the  same  period  amounted  to 
$1,109,347,20;  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  $63,756.90.  A  month  later  the  public  debt 
amounted  to  $3.573,550.90.  This  includes  the  municipal  war  loans,  the  burden  of  which 
has  been  assumed  by  the  state. 

The  public  school  system  of  the  state,  like  that  of  the  other  New  England  states,  is 
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carefully  watched.  The  general  supervision  is  vested  in  a  state  superintendent,  and  the 
several  towns  annually  choose  committees,  among  whom,  since  1872,  women  are  eliinble 
t:i  direct  the  conduct  of  the  schools  in  their  respective  localities.  A  compulsory  educa- 
tional law  was  passed  in  1871,  requiring  all  children  between  8  and  14  years  of  asje  to 
id  school  at  least  12  weeks  of  every  year.  In  1872  there  were  2,149  district"  and 
•2.599  public  schools  in  the  state,  of  which  403  were  graded  schools.  The  number  of 
children  in  attendance  was  08,731;  and  there  were  only  4,164  children  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  13  who  attended  no  school.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  was  3,669,  of  whom 
503  were  males  and  3,166  females.  Besides  the  common  public  schools,  there  is  a  state 
normal  school  at  Plymouth  with  13  teachers,  and  also  50  academies,  seminaries,  and 
a:id  private  schools,  which  have  about  1GO  teachers.  These  include  some  of  the  oldest 
and  most  noted  schools  in  the  country,  such  Phillips  academy  at  Exeter,  founded  in 
KSl;  St.  Paul's  school  at  Concord;  the  Kiuiball  Union  academy  at  Meriden,  and  the 
Xe\v  Hampton  literary  institute  at  New  Hampton.  At  Hanover,  Dartmouth  college  is 
Ix-ated,  which,  besides  the  college  proper  comprises  the  Chandler  scientific  school,  the 
Thayer  school  of  civil  engineering,  a  medical  school,  and  the  New  Hampshire  college  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  (See  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE.)  The  total  amount  of 
r, veipls  in  1875  for  public  school  purposes  was  $621,649,  of  which  £339,16.3  was  raised 
by  taxation,  $27,340  from  a  literary  fund,  $23,348  from  local  funds,  and  $31, 2 Si  by  con- 
tributions from  other  sources.  The  amount  expended  the  same  year  was  $742,834,  and 
the  average  appropriation  for  each  registered  scholar,  $7.08.  The  estimated  value  of 
school-houses  and  lots  in  the  state  was  $2,228,905,  and  of  the  school  apparatus,  $29,154. 
Of  the  public  and  private  libraries,  the  census  of  1870  reported  1,526,  having  704.269 
volumes,  of  which  856  with  379,876  volumes  were  private  and  the  rest  public.  The 
largest  library  in  the  state  is  the  one  belonging  to  Dartmouth  college,  which  numbers 
57,000  volumes.  The  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  printed  in  the  state  is 
about  60,  there  being  9  dailies,  44  weeklies,  6  monthlies,  and  1  quarterly.  The  religious 
organizations  of  all  denominations  in  1874  numbered  633,  and  they  possessed  624  edifices 
with  210,000  sittings,  and  property  valued  at  $3.303,780.  The  denominations  were 
divided  as  follows:  Baptists,  102;  Free-will  Baptists,  82;  Christians,  19;  Congregation- 
alists.  169;  Protestant  Episcopalians,  21;  Friends,  13;  Methodists,  118;  Presbyterians,  7; 
Homan  Cttholics,  17;  Second  Adveutists,  21;  Shakers,  2;  Unitarians,  23;  Uuiversalists, 
24:  Union,  12. 

The  constitution  of  New  Hampshire  extends  the  right,  of  suffrage  to  every  male 
in  who  is  21  years  of  age  and  who  has  resided  in  one  town  six  months  previous  to 
'on,  excepting  paupers  and  persons  who  are  excused  from  paying  taxes.  Only 
ProU'slants,  according  to  the  constitution,  are  eligible  to  the  office  of  governor,  or  are 
eligible  as  squalors  or  representatives.  The  executive  department  consistsof  a  governor, 
five  councilors,  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  commissary-general,  and  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  who  are  elected  annually.  All  the  judicial  officers,  such  as  the  attorney- 
g  'ii'Tal,  solicitor,  sheriffs,  coroners,  registers  of  probate,  and  general  field  officers  of  the 
militia,  are  appointed  by  the  governor.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  superior  court 
of  judicature  and  a  circuit  court,  probate  court,  police  courts,  and  justices  of  the  peace. 
The  legislature,  styled  the  general  court,  comprises  a  senate  of  12  members  and  a  very 
large  house  of  representatives.  The  state  is  represented  in  congress  by  two  senators  and 
three  representatives.  The  electoral  votes  have  been  cost  as  follows:  1788,  Washington 
and  Adams,  5;  1792,  Washington  and  Adams,  6;  1796,  Adams  and  Ellsworth,  6;  1800, 
Adams  and  Pinckney,  6;  1804,  Jefferson  and  Clinton,  7;  1808,  Pinckney  and  King,  7; 
1812,  Clinton  and  Ingersoll,  8;  1816,  Monroe  and  Tompkins,  8:  1820,  Monroe  and  Tomp- 
kins,  7:  1820,  Adams  and  Rush,  1;  1824,  Adams  (for  president),  8;  Calhoun  (vice-p.),  7; 
Jackson  (vice-p.).  1;  1828,  Adams  and  Rush,  8;  1832,  Jackson  and  Van  Burcn,  7;  1836, 
Van  Bureu  and  Johnson,  7;  1840,  Van  Buren  and  Johnson,  7;  1844,  Polk  and  Dallas,  6; 
1848,  C'ass  and  Butler,  6;  1852,  Pierce  and  King,  5;  1856,  Fremont  and  Dayton,  5;  1860, 
Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  5;  1864,  Lincoln  and  Johnson,  5;  1868,  Grant  andColfax,  5;  1872, 
Grunt  and  Wilson,  5;  1876,  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  5;  1880,  Garfield  and  Arthur,  5. 

NEW  HANOVER,  a  co.,  in  s.  North  Carolina,  having  the  Atlantic  ocean  for  its  s. 
and  s.e.  boundary,  the  broad  cape  Fear  river  and  its  affluent  the  Black  river  for  its  w., 
intersected  by  the  n.e.  branch  of  the  former  river;  about  850  sq.m.,  pop.  '80,  21,387 — 
20.834  of  American  birth,  13,224  colored.  It  is  intersected  by  the  "Wilmington  and  Wei- 
don,  and  the  Wilmington,  Columbia,  and  Augusta  railroads,  forming  a  junction  at  Wil- 
mington, which  is  the  e.  terminus  of  the  Carolina  Central  railroad.  Its  surface  is  gen- 
erally level  and  largely  covered  with  pine  forests,  sinking  into  low  swampy  laud  in  some 
sections.  Its  soil  is  sandy  and  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  Stock  is  raised; 
also  corn,  sweet,  potatoes,  rice,  and  wool.  Its  leading  industries  are  the  manufacture  of 
carriages  and  wagons,  railroad  cars,  cooperage,  fertilizers,  iron  castings,  and  machinery. 
It  has  flour  and  saw  mills;  and  lumber,  tar,  and  turpentine,  are  the  chief  commodities. 
It  has  cotton  factories,  rice  mills,  and  turpentine  distilleries.  Steamboats  ply  between  its 
chief  town  and  the  ports  of  Baltimore  and  Charleston,  and  vessels  stop  here  to  recruit 
their  stores.  County  seat,  Wilmington. 

NEW  HAKMONY,  a  village  of  Indiana,  first  settled  in  1815  by  a  German  community  of 
religious  socialists,  called  Harmonists,  under  the  leadership  of  George  Rapp.  In  1824, 
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the  village  and  domain  was  purchased  by  Robert  Owen,  for  an  experimental  community 
on  his  system.  After  the  speedy  failure  of  this  society,  the  property  was  bought  by 
William  Marlure  for  a  school  of  industry.  It  is  now  a  flourishing  western  village  of, 
'70,  830  inhabitants. 

NEW  1I.VVKX,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Connecticut,  bounded  s.  by  Long  Island  sound,  and  w. 
and  s.w.  by  the  llousatonic  river,  which  separates  it  from  Fairfield  co. ;  about  620  sq.m. 
Pop.  '80,  156,520 — 119,218  of  American  birth,  1591  colored.  Naugatuck  river  is  the  only 
stream  of  any  size,  though  several  small  creeks  and  rivers  empty  into  the  sound;  the 
principal  railroads  are  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and  Springfield,  with  its 
shore  line  branch  to  New  London;  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton;  the  Boston  and 
New  York  air  line,  and  the  Naugatuck.  The  surface  is  uneven ;  the  soil  sandy  in  places, 
and  only  moderately  fertile;  covered  in  part  with  forests  of  maple,  oak,  beech,  elm,  and 
hickory;  the  staples  are  potatoes,  Indian  corn,  oats,  tobacco,  and  dairy  product.  The 
manufactures  are  very  extensive  and  profitable,  especially  at  Waterbury,  Meriden,  Wal- 
lingford,  and  New  Haven.  Carriages,  clocks,  plated  ware,  hardware,  machinery,  bricks, 
pens,  tools,  cutlery,  and  rubber  articles,  being  among  the  chief  products.  A  proposition 
is  now  (1881)  being  agitated  to  set  off  the  northern  part,  including  Waterbury  and  some 
small  towns,  to  form  a  new  county.  County  seat,  New  Haven. 

NEW  HAVEN,  the  chief  c.  and  seaport  of  Connecticut,  U.  8.,  at  the  head  of  a  bay,  4 
m.  from  Long  Island  sound,  76  m.  e.n.e.  of  New  YTork.  Its  bioad  streets  are  shaded 
with  elms,  and  the  public  squares,  parks,  and  gardens,  with  its  handsome  public  and 
private  edifices,  make  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  American  cities.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Yale  college  (q.v.),  which  has  more  than  a  dozen  large  buildings  and  a  gothic  library, 
150  ft.  long.  There  are  a  handsome  custom-house,  state-house,  hospital,  51  churches,  acad- 
emies and  schools,  9  banks,  5  daily  papers,  and  3  ornamental  cemeteries.  There  are  large 
manufactories  of  carriages,  clocks,  and  leather,  iron  and  india-rubber  works.  It  has 
.railway  and  steamboat  connection  with  New  YTork,  etc.  Pop.  '70,  50,840. 

NEW  HAVEN  (ante)  is  situated  on  a  sandy  plain  inclosed  between  the  Quinipiac 
and  Mill  rivers  on  the  e.  and  the  West  river  on  the  w. ;  East  Rock  and  West  Rock  on 
either  side  are  of  volcanic  formation,  about  450  ft.  in  height,  anJ  front  the  city  with  their 
precipitous  faces.  The  railroads  which  center  here  are  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and 
Hartford — running  w.  and  n.  and  with  a  branch,  the  Shore  line,  running  to  the  e. ;  the 
New  Haven  and  Northampton,  the  New  York  and  Boston  air  line,  and  the  Derby  and 
New  Haven;  pop.  '80,  62,882.  The  harbor  is  large  but  not  of  great  depth;  improvement 
is  now  being  made  by  extensive  dredging.  The  shipping  business  is  considerable,  but 
not  as  great,  proportionately,  as  in  former  years,  when  a  large  trade  was  carried  on  with 
the  West  Indies.  Two  lines  of  steamboats  run  to  New  York,  four  boats  leaving  each 
port  daily.  The  city  is  distant  from  Hartford,  the  capital,  36  m.,  from  New  London 
about  50  m.,  and  from  New  York  76  miles. 

New  Haven  was  founded  in  1638  by  a  Puritan  colony  under  the  rev.  John  Daven- 
port and  Theophilus  Eaton,  and  with  the  adjoining  towns  of  Guilford,  Milford,  Stain- 
ford,  and  Branford,  constituted  an  independent  colony  until  16(32,  when  it  was  brought 
under  the  same  charter  with  Connecticut.  Hartford  and  New  Haven  were  then  made 
joint  capitals  and  continued  so  until  1873,  when  the  constitution  of  the  state  was  amended 
and  Hartford  became  sole  capital.  There  are  both  town  and  city  governments,  the  latter 
under  a  special  charter;  the  villages  of  Westville  and  Fair  Haven  are  included  in  the 
city  limits.  There  are  ten  wards,  each  sending  two  aldermen  and  three  councilmen  to 
the  common  council,  who  are  elected  annually,  as  is  the  mayor.  The  fire,  police,  and 
street  departments,  are  controlled  by  boards  of  commissioners,  and  are  very  efficient. 
Taxes  are  moderate  and,  including  that  for  the  school  fund,  amount  to  about  16  mills  on 
the  dollar.  The  city  has  long  been  called  "  Elm  City,"  from  the  great  number  of  ancient 
elms  which  adorn  its  streets  and  parks,  most  of  which  were  planted  at  the  end  of  the  la.sl 
and  beginning  of  this  century.  The  public  square  or  "  green  "  lies  in  the  center  of  the 
city  as  originally  laid  out,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  double  row  of  elms,  which  also  border 
Temple  street  passing  through  the  green,  and  that  part  of  the  college  grounds  adjoining. 
In  this  park  are  three  churches;  one.  the  oldest  in  the  city,  has  a  crypt  containing  the 
tombs  of  many  of  the  old  heads  of  families  of  the  state.  Here  also  is  the  old  state 
capital,  in  decay  of  late  years.  Behind  Center  church  are  the  tombs  of  the  "  regicides," 
Goffe,  Whalley  and  Dixwell,  and  upon  the  slope  of  West  Rock  may  be  seen  a  cave,  or 
rather  shelter  among  boulders,  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  them  as  a  place  of  conceal- 
ment, and  bearing  the  inscription  "  Opposition  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God."  Among 
the  principal  streets  are  Chapel,  Church,  and  State,  the  business  thoroughfares,  and 
Hillhouse  avenue,  Prospect,  West  Chapel,  and  Dwight  streets,  where  are  many  of  the 
best  residences  and  handsome  grounds.  The  town  is  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of 
trees  and  the  absence  of  all  crowding  of  residences,  even  in  the  center  of  the  city.  The 
most  noteworthy  public  buildings  are  the  post-office,  city  hall,  and  county  court-house 
the  finest  buildings  of  the  city,  the  police  building,  the  public  high  school,"  the  Peabody 
museum,  and  other  of  the  college  buildings.  See  YALE  COLLEGE.  There  are  nearly  50 
churches;  among  the  finest  are  Trinity  and  St.  Paul's  Episcopal,  St.  Mary's  Roman 
Catholic.  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Congregational,  and  the  Baptist  church  on  Chape) 
street.  Besides  the  various  departments  of  the  college,  there  are  several  academies  for 
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boys  and  young  ladies,  Hopkins  grammar  school  being  the  best  known.  There  is  a  fine 
high  school  and  a  good  common  school  system.  For  many  years  New  Haven  has  been 
largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  clocks  and  carriages',  and  there  are  many  factories 
for  making  the  latter.  Winchester's  rifle,  pistol,  and  cartridge  factory;  Caudee's  rubber 
works  (the  second  largest  in  the  world);  Sargent's  factory  of  domestic  hardware,  etc. ; 
and  Wheeler's  iron  works  are  among  the  largest  concerns  in  the  city.  Among  many 
other  articles  produced  are  pianos,  organs,  pins,  fish-hooks,  mulches,  paper  boxes,  all 
kinds  of  iron  and  brass  ware,  machinery,  corsets,  skirts,  paper,  and  shoes.  The  city  is 
the  center  of  a  large  retail  trade  with  the  surrounding  country,  and  through  it  passe* 
nearly  all  the  coal  and  freight  of  the  New  England  states.  The  city  debt  is  not  burden- 
some" and  consists  mainly  in  bonds  for  the  expense  of  the  excellent  sewerage  system, 
and  in  aid  of  the  Derby  railroad.  There  are  five  daily  newspapers,  nine  weeklies, 
several  monthly  magazines,  and  a  quarterly  published  in  the  city.  The  college,  which 
of  late  has  assumed  the  features,  though  not  the  name,  of  a  university,  has  for  over  a 
hundred  years  been  a  center  for  much  of  the  social  life  of  the  community,  but  this  influ- 
ence is  now  less  dominant,  as  the  city  has  greatly  enlarged. 

NEW  HEBRIDES,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  to  the  n.e.  of  New  Cale- 
donia, and  to  the  w.  of  the  Fijis,  in  s.  lat.  between  14°  and  20°,  and  in  e.  long,  between 
167J  and  170°.  Total  area  estimated  at  3.500  sq.  miles.  They  are  regarded  as  the  most 
easterly  point  of  the  western  division  of  Polynesia.  The  group  embraces  Espiritu  Santo 
(65  m.'long  by  20  broad),  Mallicollo  (GO  in.  long  by  28  broad),  Vati  Ambrym,  Annatom, 
Erroinaiigo,  and  Tanna,  with  an  active  volcano.  Aurora,  one  of  the  most  fertile  of  the 
group,  disappeared  in  1871,  leaving  no  trace.  Most  of  the  group  are  hilly  and  well 
wooded,  some  even  mountainous.  The  most  important  woods  are  ebony  and  sandal; 
the  principal  edible  products,  yams,  bananas,  cucumbers,  cocoa-nuts,  and  sweet  potatoes; 
and  the  only  animal  of  consequence,  a  diminutive  species  of  hog,  which,  when  full- 
grown,"  is  no  bigger  than  a  rabbit.  The  inhabitants,  who  number  about  200,000,  are 
tierce,  but  are  excessively  dirty  and  unintelligent.  Erromango  is  a  well-known  name  in 
missionary  history,  being  the  scene  of  the  barbarous  massacre  of  the  rev.  John  Williams 
• — generally  called  the  martyr  of  Erromango. 

NEW  HOLLAND,  the  former  name  for  Australia  (q.v.). 

NEW  INN  HALL,  OXVORD.  This  hall,  with  certain  gardens  adjoining,  was  presented 
to  the  warden  and  fellows  of  New  college,  by  William  of-Wykeham  in  1392.  The  first 
principal  on  record  occurs  in  1438.  During  the  civil  war  it  was  used  as  a  mint  for 
Uiarlcs  I.  It  was  restored  to  the  purposes  of  instruction  by  Dr.  Cramer,  the  late  princi- 
pal, who  erected  a  handsome  building  for  the  use  of  the  students. 

NEW  IRELAND,  a  long  narrow  island  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  lying  to  the  n.e.  of  New 
Britain  (q  v.),  from  which  it  is  separated  by  St.  George's  channel;  lat.  2°  40'  to  4°  52 is., 
long  150J  30'  to  153°  50'  east.  Length  about  200  m. ;  average  breadth,  12  miles.  The 
hills  rise  to  a  height  of  from  1500  to  2,001  it.,  and  are  richly  wooded.  The  principal 
trees  are  cocoas  on  the  coast,  and  in  the  interior,  forests  of  areca-palm.  The  chief 
products  are  sugar-cane,  bananas,  yarn.-  cocoa-nuts.  Dogs,  pigs,  and  turtles  abound. 
The  natives  are  apparently  of  the  same  race  as  the  inhabitants  of  Australia;  but  our 
information  about  them  is  extremely  scanty. 


e.bv  the  Hudson  river  and  tlie  Atlantic  ocean,  s.  by  the  ocean  and  Delaware  bay,  audw 
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by  Delaware  bav  and  river,  which  separate  it  from  Delaware  aim  Pennsylvania. 
1ms  21  counties.  The  chief  towns  are  Trenton  (the  capital),  Newark,  Paterson.  Jersey 
City,  Elizabeth.  Camden.  Hoboken.  Its  coast  line  is  120  m.,  or,  including  bays,  540 
miles.  Besides  its  bordering  rivers,  the  Hudson  and  Delaware,  its  principal  streams  are 
the  Passaic.  Hackensack,  and  Raritan.  The  northern  portion  of  the  state  is  hilly  and 
mountainous.  The  Palisades,  a  wall  of  perpendicular  trap-rocks,  from  200tOoOOft.  high. 


state,  containing  a  sandy  pine  piam  wn-u  uog  nuu  u.c,  ™^  .— -  .p~  .~. „._---..-, 
glass  sand  <rrecn-sand  or  marl,  plastic  clay,  used  in  making  fire-bricks,  metammphic 
rocks,  argillaceous  red  sandstone,  copper,  ores  gneiss  with  specular  and  magnc-tic :  iron 
ores,  red'oxide  of  zinc,  and  Franklinite  iron.  Among  the  most  attractive  features  in  th« 
scenery  are  the  falls  of  the  Passaic,  the  Delaware  water  gap,  and  Schooley  s  mm, nta in. 
Atlantic  citv.  a  bathing-place  on  the  sea-coast,  connected  by  railway with  Phil  a  d ph  a, 
is  a  fashionable  summer  resort.  The  climate  is  mild,  the  soil  n  ot  the  pine  pla m  He 
tile  the  country  healthy,  except  the  malarious  river-bottoms.  The  agricultural  piodu. 


of 

and  Philadelphia      There  are  cotton  and  woolen  lactories,  non-uu^,  «.-A.Cu*ivi, 

factories  of  machinery,  locomotives,  carriages,  glass,  boots  and  shoes,  etc 

draws  a  large  revenue  from  1323  in.  of  railway,  and  several  important  canals,  connecting 
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New  York  and  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania.  Thcro  are  4  colleges,  normal  and  free 
schools,  iniincroiis  churches,  periodicals,  and  daily  papers.  The  government  is  similar 
to  those  of  all  the  stales. 

New  .Jersey  was  si  tiled  in  1(520  by  Dutch  and  Swedes.  Taken  by  the  English,  it  was 
ceded  liy  Charles  II.  to  the  duke  of  York;  it  was  retaken  by  the  Dutch  in  1078,  and 
afterwards  bought  by  William  Penn  and  oilier  Friends,  who  have  here  numerous 
descendants.  It  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  important  military  movements  of  the 
war  i.f  independence,  and  of  the  battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton,  Momnoulh,  and  German- 
town.  Pop.  in  1840,  373,306;  in  1860,  072,031;  in  1870,  900,096. 

N  I-:\V  JERSEY  (nnt<).  One  of  tlie  original  thirteen  United  States  of  North  America, 
lying  between  the  Hudson  river  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  e.,  New  York  on  tlie  n., 
Delaware  bay  and  river  and  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  on  the  w.,  and  Delaware  bay 
on  the  s.,  mostly  between  39'  and  41°  n.  la  I.  and  meridians  73'  53  51"  and  75  33  02"  w. 
from  Greenwich.  Its  extreme  length  is  168  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  59  in. ;  narrowest  part, 
32  m. ;  7,576  sq.m.,  or  4,849,000  acres;  pop.  '80,  1,130,892.  There  are  2i  counties: 
Trenton  is  tlie  capital;  Newark  the  largest  city.  The  following  table  shows  the 
growth  of  the  state  and  the  character  of  its  population  from  1790  to  1880  inclusive: 


YEAR. 

Total 
popula-      Male, 
tion. 

Fe- 
male. 

White. 

Colored 
(free). 

Colored 

(slave). 

Native. 

For- 
eign. 

Density 
per 
sq.  m. 

Ratio 
of  inc. 

1790  .. 

184,139      94.188 
211,149     10S.899 

89.951 
103,050 
119,744 
137.478 
157,734 
185,168 
244.209 
336,984 
456,424 
571,100 

109,954 
194.325 
220,868 
257,409 
800.266 
351,588 
465.509 
646,699 
875,407 

2,7'62 

4.402 
7,843 
12.40!) 

18,8  •:; 

21.044 
23,810 
25.318 
30,058 

11.423 
12,4ft 
10.861 

7,697 

2,254 
074 
226 
16 
None. 

22.12 

1800  

85.88 

29.51 
33.36 
38.56 

44.87 
58.84 
80.77 
108.91 
14J.27 

15.10 
15.86 

13.04 
15.58 
16.86 
31.14 
37.27 
34.83 
24.80 

1810  

245,502    125,811 

277.575     140.097 
L     320,823     103.089 

1820  
1830  

1840  

"     373,308     168.138 
489,555    245.3  Hi 
(',72.035     :-!35,051 
900.096    449,(i72 
1,130,933  :  559,823 
1 

1850  
1800  

429.17H 
717,15! 

188.9-13 

1870 

1880  

By  the  above  table  it  appears  that  the  ratio  of  increase  of  population  more  than  doubled 
its  preceding  rate  between  the  years  1840  and  1870,  and  is  now  (I860)  decreasing.  In 
1790  it  was  the  nintli  state  in  population ;  in  1870  the  seventeenth. 

Tojtoyrap/n/. — Three  ranges  of  mountains  of  moderate  height  traverse  the  n.  part  of 
the  state  in  a  direction  n.e.  and  s.w.,  and  all  form  low  links  in  the  Appalachian  chain, 
which  merge  into  the  Catskills,  the  Shawanguuk,  and  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  on 
the  n.e..  and  are  divided  from  the  Alleg'hany  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Dela- 
ware river  on  the  s.w.  The  outcropping  rock  formations  cross  the  slate  in  ImmK  in  tlie 
same  n.e.  and  s.w.  direction.  The  most  northerly  and  highest  range  of  mountains  is  the 
Blue  or  Kittatinny,  having  a  maximum  height  of  1800  ft.  near  the  Kew  York  line, 
whence  it  forms  an  unbroken  ridge  to  "the  Delaware  water  gap."  This  range  has  a 
more  rapid  ascent  on  the  e.  side  than  on  the  w.,  and  its  summit  has  a  considerable  extent 
of  table-lands,  naturally  well  timbered  and  fertile,  under  culture.  The  Kittatinny  valley 
lies  between  the  range  just  described  and  the  Highland  range  s.e.  of  it.  It  is  a  valley  of 
great  beauty  of  scenery  and  agricultural  capability,  from  500  to  650  ft.  above  the  sea, 
aljout  39  m.  in  length  by  10  in  breadth.  Berkshire,  Longwood.  and  Greenwood  Lake 
valleys  are  smaller  vales  of  the  same  general  character.  The  Highland  range  next  s.e.  is 
in  many  broken  mountain  ridges  and  spurs,  extending  over  a  width  of  22  in.  on  the  n.e. 
boundary  of  the  state,  and  narrowing  to  10  m.  at  the  Delaware  river,  where  they  leave 
the  state.  The  maximum  height  of  this  range  is  at  Rutherford's  hill  or  Hamburg  moun- 
tain, 1488  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  Wawavanda  mountain,  near  the  New  York  line,  which 
is  1450  feet.  The  summer  resorts  on  Sehooley's  and  Musconeteong  mountains  are  on 
two  separate  ridges  of  this  range.  This  range  of  hills  and  ridges  is  generally  more 
abrupt  on  its  s.w.  than  on  its  n.e.  side.  The  trap-rock  formation  which  the  Hudson 
river  exhibits  in  its  palisades,  beginning  a  few  miles  above  Kew  York,  is  a  dike 
breaking  through  a  red  sandstone  formation  which  approaches  the  Hudson  from  tlie 
w..  turns  s.  so  as  to  form  the  palisades,  and  terminates  at  Jersey  City,  near  which 
it  has  been  tunneled  by  the  Erie  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  rail- 
way companies,  and  cut  deep  for  the  passage  of  the  New  Jersey  Central.  West 
of  this  ridge  of  trap  rock  are  what  arc  known  as  first,  second,  and' third  mountains, 
being  the  names  given  to  the  successive  comparatively  abrupt  ascents  from  the 
alluvial  levels  near  New  York  l«iy  to  the  mountain  ranges  lief  ore  described.  Parts  of 
the  first  rise  are  known  as  Orange,  Fairmount,  and  Mont  Clair  mountains.  This 
portion  of  the  state,  geologically  a  part  of  the  sandstone  belt,  is  one  of  the  richest 
upland  slopes,  and  has  been  noted  as  the  northernmost  limit  of  many  trees  and  shrubs 
of  the  southern  states,  which  found  protection  from  westerly  winds  on  tlie  e.  sides  of 
the  liills,  with  a  climate  modified  by  proximity  to  the  sea.  Alichaux,  in  liis  North  Ameri- 
can Syica,  shows  that  he  found  a  greater  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  this  locality  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  northern  states.  South-west  of  the  Orange  mountain  range  are 
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trap  ridges,  known  as  Rocky  hill,  Teu-Mile-Run  mountain,  Long  hill,  Sourland  moun- 
tain, and  Goat  hill;  and,  further  n.,  Round  mountain  and  Pickle  mountain,  the  latter 
767  ft.  above  the  sea.  All  these  elevations  of  trap  rock  show  their  most  abrupt  faces  to 
the  e.,  and  slope  away  gently  to  the  westward.  The  s.e.  part,  and  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  area  of  the  slate,  has  no  elevations  of  any  importance;  the  Neveivink  highlands,  seen 
from  Sandy  Hook  as  one  approaches  by  sea  from  the  e.,  have  a  maximum  height  of  400 
feet.  They  are  exceptional  elevations  in  a  gently  rolling  sandy  plain  whick'stretches 
from  the  sea  to  the  Delaware  river,  with  a  slight  rise  from  each  towards  the  center  of 
the  state,  where  the  average  summit-level  is  about  1GO  ft.  above  the  sea. 

The  state  has  several  distinct  drainage  basins,  which  should  really  be  grouped  into 
only  two  systems,  those  whose  water-shed  is  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  those  which  con-". 
tribute  to  the  Delaware  river  and  bay.  The  latter  drain  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire 
state  from  n.  to  souih  Beginning  at  the  n.,  on  the  sea-side  slope,  an  exceedingly  nar- 
row strip  drains  into  the  Hudson.  On  the  w.  side  of  the  palisade  dike  the  Hackensack 
conies  into  the  state  from  New  York,  and  flows  southwardly  through  a  narrow  valley 
into  Newark  bay,  w.  of  and  parallel  with  the  bay  of  New  York.  The  Passaic  river,  next 
w.,  has  its  sources  near  the  center  of  the  northern  half  of  the  state,  directly  w.  of  New 
Y'ork;  flows  thence  n,e.  to  its  junction  with  the  Pequauuock,  the  Ringwood,  and  the 
Ramapo;  then  e.  through  a  gap  in  the  Highland  range,  and  through  Paterson,  to  its 
main  valley,  through  which  it  courses  southerly  to  Newark  bay.  The  Raritan  is  a  larger 
stream,  having  its  sources  directly  w  of  those  of  the  Passaic,  flows  southerly  within  15 
m.  of  the  Delaware  river,  and  then  in  a  generally  e.  course  to  its  mouth  in  Raritau  bay, 
s.  of  Staten  island.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Lauringtou,  Millstone,  and  South 
rivers.  It  has  the  largest  and  most  fertile  basin  of  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  state.  South 
of  Raritan  bay  the  streams  which  empty  into  the  sea  are  small  down  to  Toms  river,  a 
stream  about  30  m.  long,  emptying  into  Toms  bay,  an  estuary  from  Barnegat  bay.  Thirty 
m.  s.  of  that  is  the  Little  Egg  Harbor  river,  and  20  m.  further  s.  is  Great  Egg  Harbor 
mer,  both  draining  the  southern  part  of  the  state  from  within  15  m.  of 'the  Delaware 
river.  The  mam  .-uvauis.  draining  the  western  slope  into  the  latter  river,  beginning  at  the 
n.,  arc  Paulius-kill,  Paqucst  creek,  Muscouetcong  river,  emptying  about  10  m.  below  Eas- 
ton,  Penn.,  and  Rancocus  creek.  Smaller  streams  are  numerous.  On  the  s.  the  Maurice 
river  drains  a  considerable  area  into  Delaware  bay.  One  hundred  m.  of  the  Atlantic 
shore,  u.  of  ca'x1  May,  is  a  continuous  line  of  harbors  and  bays,  separated  from  the  sea 
by  long  stretches  of  beach,  with  few  inlets  on  the  n.  and  many  on  the  south.  Barnegat 
bay  and  Little  Egg  harbor  form  a  continuous  bay  more  than  40  m.  parallel  with  the  sea, 
wiih  inlets  only  at  the  middle  and  at  the  s.  end.  Atlantic  City  has  been  built  for  a  sum- 
mer resort  on  the  outer  beach,  midway  between  Little  Egg  and  Great  Egg  harbors.  See 
ATLANTIC  CITY.  The  extent  of  inland  navigation  formed  by  the  bars  is  about  75  in. 
f-om  n.  to  s. ,  but  in  iengih  of  inland  shores  it  is  several  hundred  in.  in  extent.  South  cf 
Bamegat  bay  and  Little  Egg  harbor  the  inlets  are  very  numerous  to  these  inland  chan- 
nels. "The  harbors  arc:  Great  bay  (at  the  mouth  of  Little  Egg  Harbor  river),  Little  bay. 
Reed's  bay,  Absecum  bay  (entered  throug'i  Absecum  inlet  just  n.  of  Atlantic  City),  Lake 
bay,  Great  Egg  harbor,  Peck's  bay,  Ludlow's  bay,  Townsend's  sound,  Style's  sound, 
Learning's  sound,  Jenkin's  sound,  Grassy  sound,  Richardson's  sound,  Jarvis  sound,  and 
Cape  Island  sound.  The  n.  shore  of  Delaware  bay  is  mostly  marshy,  with  no  outer  sea- 
beach  iuclosimr  harbors  and  inland  passages  as  on  the  Atlantic  side.  See  CAPE  MAY.  _ 

There  are  many  pretty  lakes  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  Greenwood  lake,  in 
Passaie  co.,  sometimes  called  Long  pond,  tiie  largest,  lies  across  the  n.  boundary,  one- 
half  in  New  York  and  one-half  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  8  m.  long  and  If  m.  in  greatest 
width.  In  Sussex  co.  is  Culver's,  and  many  smaller  ponds.  In  Morris  co.  are  lakes 
Hopatconsr,  51  m.  long  and  If  m.  wide;  Budd'slake.  2  m.  long  and  1  m.  wide;  and  Green 
pond,  a  charming  lake,  at  an  elevation  of  1044  ft.  above  the  sea,  between  Green  Pond 
mountain  and  Copperas  mountain,  o  m.  long  and  half  a  m.  wide. 

The  soils  of  different  parts  of  New  Jersey  differ  to  an  unusual  degree.  On  the  val- 
leys of  the  Delaware,  the  Rapidan,  the  Passaic,  and  in  many  valleys  among  the  moun- 
ta'ins  of  the  n.  part,  the  soil  is  of  the  best  quality.  The  eastern  slope  of  First,  or  Orange 
mountain,  which  is  a  red  sandstone  formation,  was  remarkable  in  a  state  cf  nature  for 
tiie  variety  and  strength  of  its  forest  vegetation.  In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
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barrens  of  New  Jersey."     But  those  sand-barrens,  as  they  were  called,  have  been  found 
well  adapted  to  fruits  and  vegetable  o-ardcnimr.     The  average  value  of  farming  land  in 
1870  was  £86  14  per  acre,     the  geologic  survey  of  the  state  has  called  attention  to  tl 
oak  and  pine  lands  of  its  southern  part.     Two-fifths  of  the  area  of  the  state  s.e.  of  the 
marl  belt  is  divided  into  two  classes:  the  sands  upon  which  pines  alone  thrive,  and  1 
which  OTOW  oak  as  well  as  pine,  which  have  more  clay  and  humus.     The  white-oat 
toms  are  the  best  parts  of  the  latter.     The  oak  lands  have  been  found  particularly  sus 
ceptible  to  improvement,  and  are  showing  good  crops  of  grams  as  well  as 
intelligent  industry  has  been  applied  to  them. 

Geology.— The  bands  of  geological  outcrop  cross  the  state  from  n.e.  to  s.w. 
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azoic  (granite,  crystalline  limestone,  and  gneiss)  and  the  paleozoic  (sandstone,  fossilifer- 
ous  limestones,  shales,  and  slates;  arc  interlaced  in  the  formation  of  the  extreme  n.w. 
part  of  the  stale.  The  Highland  range,  of  which  Morristown  may  be  considered  at  the 
center  of  the  belt,  is  mostly  underlaid  with  the  a/oic  rocks,  though  the  paleozoic  are  not 
unfrequentiy  seen  outcropping  in  the  valleys.  The  triassic  formation,  in  which  the  red 
sandstone  is  broken  by  irruptions  of  trap  and  basalt,  occupies  a  broad  belt  running 
from  n.e.  to  s.\v.  across  the  state  s.e.  of  a  line  drawn  from  Jersey  City  to  Trenton.  This 
is  the  most  fertile  section  of  the  state.  The  cretaceous  formation,  including  the  green- 
sands,  chalks,  marls,  plastic  clays,  and  mixture  of  marls,  clays,  and  sands,  forms  a"  band 
s.e.  of  the  sandstone  belt,  extending  from  Raritan  bay  to  the  head  of  Delaware  bay.  The 
remainder  of  the  state  s.e.  is  of  the  tertiary  and  drift  formations  of  sands,  <j  ravel,  loam, 
and  marls.  The  state's  geologic  surveys  have  been  quite  exhaustive.  Picf.  Henry  D. 
Rogers  made  the  first  in  1839-40;  the  second  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Win.  Kitchell  in 
1854;  the  third  by  prof.  George  H.  Cook,  state  geologist,  was  begun  in  1864,  and  has  been 
continuous  since.  A  volume,  entitled  the  Qcoloyy  of  A'cw  Jersey,  embraced  the  results  of 
surveys  up  to  1868,  since  which  time  annual  reports  have  been  published. 

Mineralogy  and  Geologic  products. — The  azoic  and  paleozoic  foimalions  of  the  n.w. 
part  furnish  magnetic  iron  ores  in  many  places  in  [Sussex,  Warren,  Morris,  and  Passaic 
counties;  the  product  in  1873  amounting  to  665,000  tons.  The  greater  portion  of  this  ore 
is  sent  to  the  furnaces  of  Pennsylvania,  near  the  coal  supply.  About  one- fifth  of  it  is 
worked  up  by  the  local  blast-furnaces  at  Ringwood,  Eoonton,  Stanhope,  Oxford  furnace. 
and  Phillipsburg.  In  1874  there  were  214  iron  mines  of  magnetic  ores:  12  mines  of  red 
and  brown  hematite  ores  worked  on  a  large  scale;  besides  mines  of  bog-iron  worked  here 
and  there  on  a  small  scale.  Copper  ores  have  been  found  and  worked  in  Somerset  co., 
but  have  not  proved  remunerative.  Zinc  ores  have  been  found  in  two  places  in  Sussex 
co.,  said  to  supply  TTT  of  the  zinc  oxide  and  \  of  the  metallic  zinc  product  of  the  United 
States.  In  1868,  according  to  prof.  Cook,  25,000  tons  of  zinc  ores  were  taken  out  in 
that  county,  since  which  time  there  has  been  a  falling  off.  Lead  ore  is  often  found,  but 
has  not  been  of  a  profitable  grade  to  work;  nickel  also  has  been  found.  Graphite,  or 

E  lumbago,  has  been  mined  with  profit  in  several  places  in  Morris  and  Passaic  counties, 
ulphate  of  baryta,  manganese,  and  iron  pyrites  are  mined  and  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  greensand  and  other  sands  for  glass-making  and  chemical  uses 
are  drawn  from  many  parts.  Mineralogists  enumerate  upwards  of  ICO  minerals  which 
are  found  in  the  state.  The  proximity  of  the  mineral  regions  of  New  Jersey  to  the  great 
city  of  New  York  brings  all  its  mineral  wealth  into  convenient  use,  and  gives  it  high 
value.  The  geologic  products  of  highest  value  to  the  state  are  its  extensive  deposits  of  puie 
marl,  clay  marl,  and  shell  marls,  used  in  connection  with  other  fertilizers;  for  on  these 
have  depended  the  improvement  of  millions  of  acres  of  its  soil,  large  portions  of  which 
were  formerly  considered  too  poor  to  cultivate,  but  are  now  made  productive  beyond 
the  average  per  acre  of  any  state  in  the  union.  These  marls  will  probably  be  the  mean,-, 
in  connection  with  the  excrements  of  the  great  neighboring  cities,  of  making  New  Jer- 
sey, in  soil,  one  of  the  richest,  instead  of  one  of  the  poorest  states.  Upwards  of  £00,000 
tons  of  marl  were  used  annually  before  1875.  The  quantity  now  used  must  be  double 
that.  Lime  is  quarried  in  vast  quantities  for  burning  to  make  into  quick-lime  for  mor- 
tar, and  also  for  fertilizing.  Porcelain  and  potter's  clays  of  excellent  quality,  found  in 
the  state,  are  used  in  manufacturing,  to  the  amount  of  300,000  tons  annually.  Kaolin 
also  is  found  in  large  deposits,  though  much  of  it  is  not  of  superior  quality.  Morris  co. 
furnishes  infusorial  earths,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dynamite  and  giant  powders,  and 
for  polishing  purposes,  and  sand  valuable  for  molding  purposes  and  to  enter  into  the 
composition  of  fire-brick  for  reverberatory  furnaces.  Burlington  co.  also  supplies  these 
sands.  A  pure  white  sand  of  the  finest  quality,  for  glass-making,  is  found  in  s.  New 
Jersey,  and  used  in  the  glass-works  of  Glassboro  and  Millville.  The  variety  of  building 
stones  furnished  by  the  quarries  of  New  Jersey  is  great,  and  includes  fine  granite,  or 
gneiss-granite,  sandstones  of  a  variety  of  tone  and  quality,  limestones  (including  water- 
lime  and  some  marbles),  bluestone,  trap-rock,  slates,  fire  stones,  and  conglomerate,  alto- 
gether providing  the  great  cities  around  New  York  bay  with  a  large  part  of  all  their 
building  and  paving-stones.  Trinity  church  in  New  York  is  an  example  of  brown  sand- 
stone from  the  New  Jersey  quarries. 

Climate. — Proximity  to  the  Atlantic  on  its  whole  eastern  and  southern  parts,  and  its 
generally  low  surface  above  the  sea,  give  New  Jersey  a  climate  of  less  extreme  cold  than 
the  states  inland  in  the  same  latitude,  but  not  less  extreme  heat.  The  southern  counties, 
however,  surrounded  by  sea  waters,  show  less  range  between  extremes  than  other  por- 
tions of  the  state.  Wrhere  fresh  water  joins  the  sea  the  marshes  are  malarious,  and  there 
are  some  portions  of  the  hinds  overlying  the  trap-rock  dikes  where  water  settles  into 
fissures  below  the  surface  and  gives  rise  to  malarial  diseases.  The  very  rich  alluvial 
lands  of  the  Delaware  were  formerly  more  subject  than  any  other  portions  of  the  state  to 
the  same  class  of  ailments,  but  in  general  have  long  since  become  quite  as  healthful  as 
the  average  of  lands.  As  a  whole  the  state  is  eminently  healthful,  and  the  sandstone 
belt  is  considered  particularly  favorable  to  persons  inclined  to  lung  disease.  The  fol- 
lowing table  of  thcrmometric  and  barometric  observations  gives  the  climate  of  Newark, 
•which  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  average  of  the  state: 
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Mean  temperature,  year 

Highest 

Lowest 

Range  of 

Mean 

Highest 

Lowest 

Range  of 

Mean 

Highest 

Lowest 

Range  of 

Mean 

Highest 

Lowest 


(P.) 


sprin< 


summer, 


autumn, 


51' 

98' 
12 
110 
48 
85 
15 
70 
70° 
98' 
48 
49 
54° 
84° 
22° 


.48 
.50 
.20 
.30 
.40 
.50 
.80 
.70 


Range  of  temp'ture,  autumn, (F.)  62° 
Mean  winter,         '    28°.  90 

Highest         "  "  '59° 

Lowest          "  "  '     12°. 50 

Range  of       "  "  '     71°.50 

Rain  fall,  year 54.73  in 

"     spring  months 13.52 

"     summer    "      24.12 

"      "     autumn     "      7.79 

"      "    winter       "      9.30 

Barometer,  annual  mean 30.093 

mean  spring 29.990 

"      summer  ....  29.997 

"      autumn 30.024 

"     winter. 30.089 


Industries — Agriculture  and  Horticulture. — The  value  of  the  farm  and  garden  lands, 
with  their  implements,  in  1870,  was  returned  at  $265,411,337;  and  the  total  value  of  the 
products  of  that  year  at  $42.705,198.  The  record  of  quantities  and  values  of  market- 
garden  products  is  necessarily  very  imperfect.  The  immense  orchard  products  of  the 
state,  especially  peaches,  also  are  not  likely  to  be  fully  stated  in  any  official  reports.  The 
value  of  market-garden  products  in  1870  was  reported,  $2,978,250;  that  of  orchard  prod- 
ucts at  $1,295,282.  The  following  table  of  grain  products  is  from  the  report  of  the 
U.  S.  commissioner  of  agriculture  for  1878: 

GRAIN   AND   HAY   CROPS   OF    1878,    AS    SHOWN   BY  REPORT    OP   AGRICULTURAL    BUREAU, 

WASHINGTON. 


Bushels. 

Average 
per  acre. 

Number  of 
acres. 

Value 
per  bush. 

Total 
valuation. 

Indian  Corn  

9.702,000 

36 

27'2,000 

$0.45 

$4,406.400 

Wheat                     .  .               .                      

2,497,500 

15 

166,500 

1.06 

2,647,350 

Eve  

564,740 

15.1 

37,400 

60 

338,804 

Oats       

5,224,800 

31.1 

168,000 

29 

1,515,192 

374  300 

19 

19,700 

54 

202,122 

Potatoes  

4,344,000 

80 

54,300 

87 

3,779,280 

Hay  

Tons. 
681,500 

Tons. 
1.45 

470,000 

Per  ton. 
10.77 

7,339,755 

Total  acreage  and  values  

1,187,900 

$20,228,943 

The  following  table  from  the  same  report  exhibits  the  live  stock  in  1878: 


Number. 

Average  price. 

Value. 

Horses  .               

114,500 

$85.03 

$9,7:35.935 

Mules  

14,400 

104.27 

1,501.488 

Jlilc:h  cows  

152,200 

35.46 

5,397.012 

Oxen  and  other  cattle        .  .  .            

84,500 

28.78 

8,431,810 

Sheep  

127,000 

3.78 

480,060 

Hogs  

152,900 

6.84 

1,045,8:36 

Total.  

645,500 

$20,592,241 

The  amount  of  milk  sold  from  New  Jersey  in  1870  was  5,373,323  gallons,  which  at 
20  cents  per  gull,  would  give  a  value  $1,074.664.  Butter,  8,266,000  Ibs. ;  value,  $2,066,506. 
The  cranberry  harvest  the  same  year  was  estimated  worth  $358,000.  Sweet  potatoes  are 
grown  to  a  large  extent,  the  sandy  lands  of  the  state  being  the  most  northerly  section  of 
the  country  in  which  they  are  grown  with  profit.  The  fisheries  on  the  coast,  especially 
of  oysters,  are  a  prolific  source  of  wealth,  and  return  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  annu- 
ally in  value.  The  state  has  a  board  of  fish  commissioners,  who  are  engaged  in  stocking 
its  fresh-water  streams  and  upland  lakes  from  their  hatcheries.  They  reported  for  1878 
58,000  landlocked  salmon  and  2,500  black  bass  put  into  the  lakes;  1,665,000  put  in  the  Dela- 
ware river;  500,000  California  salmon  and  243,000  brook  trout  hatched  and  partially 
distributed;  and  100,000  white  fish  hatched  and  not  distributed.  The  work  of  this  year 
indicates  the  result  intended.  A  board  of  riparian  commissioners  have  charge  of  the 
interests  of  the  state  in  lands  under  tide-water. 

Manufactures. — In  1870  New  Jersey  ranked  seventh  among  the  states  in  the  value  of 
her  manufactures.  The  number  of  establishments  was  6,636,  and  of  employees  75,552; 
of  whom  58,115  were  men,  11,198  women,  and  6,239  children.  The  capital  supposed  to 
be  invested  was  $79,606,719,  which  would  represent  an  average  of  $12,000  capital  to 
each  establishment.  The  wages  then  paid  annually  were  $32,648,409,  equal  to  an 
average  of  $432  per  annum  for'each  employee.  This  was  at  a  period  of  highest  prices  for 
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everything.  The  value  of  raw  materials  used  was  $103,415,245,  and  of  the  products  of 
llir  year  $169.237,782.  The  following  arc  among  the  products  greatest  in  value  of  these 
manufactures:  The  refining  of  sugars  and  molasses,  si  1,  199,740:  liouriug  mills,  $10,.V)7. 
070;  m>n  and  its  rough  products,^ $13,61 1,271;  machinery,  $8,818, 12:5;  feathers,  $9,807,- 
'.MS;  hats  and  caps,  $5,007,270;  cotton  and  woolen  printed  goods,  $5,005,997;  :  ilk 
threads  and  fabrics,  $4,527,644  (which  increased  iu  1874  to  $6,097,092,  and  will  prob- 
ably reach  a  far  higher  figure  by  the  census  of  1880);  bleaching  and  dyeing,  $4, 880. 69."); 
cotton  goods,  thread,  and  yarn,  $4.065,228;  trunks,  valises,  and  satchels,  $8,798.000; 
clothing,  $8,340,125;  jewelry,  $8,815,679;  glass,  window,  and  hollow  ware,  $2,805,726; 
boots  and  shoes,  $2,830,822;  liquors,  malt  and  distilled,  $8,674,218;  carriages  and 
wagODJS,  $2.281,648;  india  rubber  and  elastic  goods,  $2,224,839;  sash,  doors,  and  blind-. 
*2.1<>0,795;  woolen  and  worsted  goods,  $2,415,805;  lumber,  planed  and  sawed,  $8,097,- 
891;  paper  of  all  kinds,  $1,862,321;  saddlery  and  harness,  $1,732,305:  brick,  $1,695,530; 
tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware,  $1,667,020;  soap  and  candles,  $1,606,284;  si  eel,  cast, 
and  springs,  $1.847,887;  hardware,  $2,182,895;  paints,  lead  and  zinc,  $1,203,082;  stone 
and  earthenware,  $1,106,985;  bakery  products,  $1,203,082.  Quarry  products,  a  very 
important  item,  arc  not  returned.  Of  all  the  manufactures  of  New  Jersey,  it  is  probable 
that  those  of  silk  and  iron  will  show  the  largest  increase  by  the  census  of  1880,  and  that 
the  annual  products  of  most  factories  will  be  more  largely  increased  than  their  values. 

Comiiunw. — The  metropolis  of  New  York  is  the  great  port  of  entry  of  the  United 
States,  and  still  more  exclusively  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey;  so  that  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  state  shows  as  a  part  of  the  customs  business  of  that  city,  and  its  commer- 
cial relations  with  other  states  of  the  Union  also  appear  in  the  statistics  of  the  imports, 
exports,  and  sales  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  custom-house  districts  of  Perth  Am  boy, 
Newark,  Little  Egg  Harbor,  Great  Egg  Harbor,  Burlington,  and  Bridgeton  therefore 
show  imports  and  exports  of  less  than  $100,000.  The  number  of  foreign  vessels  entered 
and  cleared  in  1874  was  but  61,  amounting  to  9,707  tons — or  less  than  160  tons  each; 
American  vessels  35,  tonnage  6,043,  averaging  173  tons  each.  At  the  same  time  the 
registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  tonnage  belonging  in  New  Jersey  custom  districts,  June 
30,  1874,  was  1196  vessels,  aggregating  102,100  tons.  Of  these  90  were  steamers,  repre- 
senting 17.518  tons.  Built  in  1874,  75  vessels;  aggregate  tonnage,  8,301.  While  these 
figures  are  insignificant  compared  with  the  real  share  which  the  products  and  the  capital 
of  New  Jersey  have  in  foreign  and  coastwise  commerce,  railroads,  on  the  other  hand, 
hear  across  the  state  an  immense  commerce  between  the  great  cities  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  and  the  country  at  large.  By  the  returns  ic  1878,  58  railway  companies 
have  charters  from  the  state,  representing  1652  m.  of  road.  Twenty-three  are  operated 
hy  their  own  boards;  the  other  35  are  leased  by  seven  railway  corporations.  A  general 
law  for  the  incorporation  of  railway  companies  was  passed  in  April,  1873,  doing  away 
with  special  charters  'and  monopolies  in  the  future.  The  capital  in  railways  and  equip- 
ments in  the  state  in  1875  was  $156,324,108.  The  horse  railways  of  the  larger  cities  of 
the  state,  with  their  equipments,  represented  a  capital  of  $1,550,000,  managed  by  five 
companies. 

(Janalz. — The  canals  of  New  Jersey  were  once  its  principal  commercial  channels. 
The  Morris  and  Essex  canal,  101  m.  long,  from  Jersey  City  to  the  Delaware  river  at 
Phillipsburg,  was  built  before  the  Erie  canal  of  New  York,  and  has  always  transported 
vast  quantities  of  coal  from  Pennsylvania  to  New  York.  By  its  corporation  charter  it 
was  invested  with  banking  powers,  or,  rather,  its  corporators  assumed  such  powers  from 
the  indefinite  range  of  the  powers  granted.  It  cost  originally  £2,825,997.  The  Delaware 
and  Raritan  canal,  from  New  Brunswick  to  Bordentown,  48  m.  long,  with  a  feeder  to 
Trenton  22  m.,  was  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  at.  a  cost  of  $3,935,287. 
It  is  under  lease  to  the  united  railroad  and  canal  companies  of  New  Jersey. 

Education. — The  children  of  school  age  (5  to  18  years)  enumerated  in  1875  were  298,- 
000;  the  enrolled  children  of  the  public  schools,  186,392;  average  attendance,  96.224;  num- 
ber attending  private  schools,  36,507;  attending  no  schools,  71,895.  The  public  school 
buildings  provide  places  for  155, 152.  The  number  of  school  districts  is  1369;  number  of 
public  school  buildings,  1493.  Of  354  private  schools,  101  are  sectarian  and  253  unsec- 
tarian.  Fund  raised  by  tax  for  public  schools  iii  1875,  $2,272,825:  from  other  sources, 
$31,573;  total,  $2,304,308.  Teachers  employed,  3.216,  of  whom  960  were  men,  and  2,256 
women;  average  monthly  salary  of  men,  $65.77;  of  women,  $38.  Value  of  public  school 
buildings  and  realty,  $6,000,732.  The  cities  have  a  distinct  organization  of  their  schools 
under  the  control  of  city  superintendents,  who,  however,  are  subject  to  the  state  laws 
and  the  direction  of  the  state  superintendent  of  education.  Each  county  has  a  superin- 
tendent, and  teachers'  institutes  had  been  organized  in  18  of  the  21  counties.  The  state 
normal  school  for  teachers,  at  Trenton,  embraces  a  system  of  model  schools  in  which 
the  students  are  trained  in  the  respective  departments  of  school  teaching.  The  Farnham 
preparatory  school  at  Beverly  prepares  students  to  enter  the  normal  school,  or  for  the 
practice  of  business.  The  numbers  in  attendance  at  the  normal  school  in  1874  were  35 
men  and  234  women,  under  12  teachers.  The  model  school,  under  the  charge  of  the 
students  in  the  normal,  contained  443  pupils,  of  whom  175  were  boys  and  268  girls.  In 
1879  an  act  passed  the  legislature  for  the  establishment  of  schools  for  industrial  educa- 
tion. The  annual  school  tax  on  all  the  property  of  the  state  is  two  mills  on  a  dollar, 
which  yielded  in  1876,  $1,238,115.  In  addition  to  the  fund  raised  annually  by  this  tax 
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New  Jersey  has  a  school  fund  valued  in  1876  at  $2,208,680,  of  which  $1,214,333  was 
invested  in  seeurities,  $238,000  due  from  the  state  fund,  and  the  remainder  in  the  form 
of  grants  or  leases  of  land.  For  higher  education'  there  are  4  colleges,  4  collegiate 
schools  for  women,  3  scientific  schools,  including  the  state  agricultural  and  scientific  col- 
lege connected  with  Rutgers,  and  4  theological  schools,  hesides  many  private  seminaries 
for  the  instruction  of  youth  of  both  sexes  in  the  higher  courses  of  study.  The  colleges 
arc-:  the  Burlington  (Episcopal)  at  Burlington,  founded  in  1846,  which  has  7  professors, 
Go  students,  income  $15, 000,  and  a  library  of  2,000  volumes;  the  Rutgers  (q.v  )  (Reformed) 
at  New  Brunswick,  founded  in  1770;  the  Princeton  (Presbyterian)  at  Princeton,  char- 
tered as  the  college  of  New  Jersey  (q.v.)  in  1746;  the  Seton  Hall  (q.v.)  (Roman  Catholic) 
at  youth  Orange,  chartered  in  1856,  employs  32  professors  or  teachers,  with  105  students, 
and  has  a  library  of  8,000  volumes;  the  Bordentown  female  college  at  Bordcntown, 
founded  in  1851,  has  8  teachers.  104  students,  and  $30,000  invested  in  buildings;  the  Ivy 
Hall  college  for  women  at  Bridgetou,  founded  in  1861,  has  9  teachers,  60  students, 
$20,000  in' buildings,  $14,000  income,  and  1000  volumes  in  library;  St.  Mary's  Hall 
(Episcopal),  Burlington,  founded  in  1837,  has  28  professors  and  teachers,  200  students, 
2,000  volumes  in  library;  the  Penniugton  female  collegiate  institute  at  Penuington, 
founded  in  1840,  has  9  teachers,  181  students,  $100, 000' in  buildings,  and  a  library  of 
2.000  volumes.  The  schools  or  colleges  of  science  are:  the  Stevens  institute  of  teclmol- 
logy  (q.v.)  at  llobokeu,  founded  in"  1871;  the  scientific  school  of  Rutgers  institute 
(including  the  state  agricultural  and  scientific  college)  at  New  Brunswick,  founded  in 
1864,  has  11  professors,  62  students,  $116,000  endowment,  and  a  library  of  8,800  vol- 
umes; the  John  C.  Greer  school  of  science  at  Princeton  (q.v.),  founded  in  1873.  Most  of 
the  above  colleges  have  preparatory  schools  connected  with  them.  The  Peddle  institute 
at  Hightstown  is  a  high  grade  seminary  founded  in  1864,  and  has  7  teachers,  85  students, 
$150,000  invested  in  buildings,  and  $*19. 000  income.  New  Jersey  is  rich  in  theological 
institutions.  At  Princeton  is  the  theological  seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
founded  in  1812,  which  has  7  professors,  116  students,  $200,000  in  buildings,  $450,000 
endowment,  $'29,000  income,  and  26,000  volumes  in  its  library;  the  seminary  of  the 
Reformed  church  in  America  at  New  Brunswick,  founded  in  1784,  has  5  professors,  38 
students,  $300,000  in  buildings,  $220,000  endowment,  $12,500  income,  and  20,000  vol- 
umes; the  Drew  theological  seminary  (q.v.)  (Methodist)  at  Madison,  founded  in  1867; 
and  the  German  theological  school  of  Newark  presbytery  at  Bloomfield,  founded  in  1869, 
with  6  professors,  23  students,  $30.000  in  buildings, "$20, 000  endowment,  and  $700 
income.  Of  churches  and  their  adherents  the  following  table,  presents  a  synopsis 
for  1874: 


NAME  OF  SECT. 

Number 

of  organ- 
izations. 

Church 
buildings. 

Ministers 
and  priests. 

Communi- 
cant 
members. 

Adherent 
population. 

Value  of 
church 
property. 

Baptist                   

169 

169 

178 

28,296 

117.000 

$2,843.500 

Free  Will  Baptist    

5 

4 

4 

412 

2,000 

12 

10 

8 

840 

3.900 

20 

20 

28 

2,558 

10.000 

129 

126 

144 

12,116 

65 

65 

none. 

5,850 

20,000 

2 

2 

3 

300 

1,500 

28 

25 

21 

2,951 

523 

519 

383 

71,431 

285,000 

4 

4 

5 

473 

6 

4 

6 

300 

257 

257 

a59 

40,093 

Reformed  (Dutch)  

120 
8 

121 

146 
5 

18,640 
750 

3,550 

21,400 

147 

115 

125 

2 

2 

1 

1 

i 

Universalist  

4 

2 

3 

Union  

JB 

2 

2 

150 

Totals              

1,504 

1,455 

1,421 

185,160 

943,275 

$19,043,510 

The  journals  published  in  the  state  are  as  follows.  Dailies s,  22; ;  tri-weeklj    1;  semi- 
weekly,  2;  weekly,  146  ;  bi-weekly  and   monthly,    2;  total,  178      Politically  these :  ai e 
classified:  49  in  sympathy  with  the  democratic  party,  o3  with L  the  republican  partj 
national  or  "greenback?  and  63  independent  of  party  affiliations.     One  .^ekly  an 
1  monthly  are 'devoted  to  the  cause  of  temperance,  2  weekly  to  mechanical  ™foimatio   , 
1  monthly  to  literature  alone.  1  monthly  to  law,  and  1  bi-week  y  and  2  mon  hhes  to  c 
lege  matters.     Of  these,  1   daily,  2  semi-weeklies,  and  9  weeklies  ^JJ**  ^JJJ 
langua-e.     The  aggregate  subscription  to  these  papers  varies  from  20 00 to  300,00 
perVear,  and  the  total  number  of  copies  circulated  annually  exceeds  20,OC      lOO 

History  and  Government.-^  date  of  the  first  settlement  is  not  certain  >  kno^m 
Dutch  traders  are  believed  to  have  occupied  Bergen  point .between  1614  and ^6-0 .  U 
the  e  bank  of  the  Delaware  a  party  of  Dutch  under  Cornells  Jacobson  Mey  and  Adnaen 
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.Taris/.  built  a  fort  4  m.  below  Philadelphia  in  1623,  and  called  it  fort  Nassau.  The  king 
of  England,  in  Hi:' I,  granted  the  whole  rcg'on  along  the  Delaware  to  sir  Edward  Ployden 
under  the  name  of  New  Albion,  and  in  1688  Swedes  and  Finns  purchased  lands  of  the 
natives  and  settled  on  the  river.  The  Dutch  and  Swedes  prevented  the  English  from 
petting  a  foothold,  however,  until  1655,  when  Peter  Stuyvesant  fr<mi  New  Amsterdam 
(New  York)  drove  out  the  S\vedes,  or  forced  them  to  acknowledge  Dutch  rule.  In  10(54 
Charles  II.  assumed  sole  jurisdiction,  and  granted  all  the  country  between  the  Delaware; 
I'.nd  ConneciiciU  rivers  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  who  took  possession  of  New 
Amsterdam  with  a  force  sent  out  under  col.  Richard  Nichols,  who  soon  after  made 
land  grants  w.  of  New  York  bay  to  colonists  from  New  England,  who  began  the  settle- 
ments at  Newark,  Elizabeth,  Middletown,  and  Shrewsbury.  The  next  year  the  duke  of 
York  assigned  his  grant  to  lord  Berkeley  and  sir  George  Carteret,  who  named  the  region 
New  Jersey  in  compliment  to  the  isle  of  Jersey,  where  Carteret  had  bc'cn  the  king's 
governor.  Elizabeth  was  made  the  seat  of  government  in  1665.  and  Philip  Carteret  was 
the  first  governor  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  not  liked,  and  had  trouble  with  the  colonists 
about  land  rents.  He  went  to  England  in  1670,  returned  soon  afterwards,  and  con- 
tinued governor  till  1674,  when  the  Dutch  recaptured  New  Amsterdam,  and  the  adja- 
cent country  fell  into  their  hands.  But  Great  Britain  regained  possession  by  treaty  the 
same  ycur.  The  conflicting  claims  of  grantees  of  lands  from  Nichols  and  from  Carteret 
were  settled  by  the  king,  who  confirmed  all  grants  to  his  brother  and  Carteret.  But  the 
duke  had  made  a  conveyance  to  sir  Edmund  Andros,  governor  of  New  York,  who 
assumed  the  power  to  control  the  government  in  New  Jersey  also;  and  in  April,  1680, 
imprisoned  Carteret.  The  duke  of  York  interceded  in  behalf  of  the  grantees  under 
Nichols  and  New  Jersey's  governor,  and  in  1681  they  were  settled  in  their  rights.  In  the 
meantime  (1673)  William  Penn  with  other  Quakers  had  bought  Berkeley's  interest  in 
New  Jersey,  and  in  1675  had  established  a  Quaker  settlement  at  Salem,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state.  One  Fenwick  seems  to  have  exercised  jurisdiction  in  s.  New  Jersey 
after  the  settlement  at  Salem,  up  to  a  line  drawn  from  Little  Egg  Harbor  to  lat.  41°  on 
the  Delaware,  while  all  of  Jersey  n.e.  of  that  line  remained  under  the  gubernatorial 
rights  of  Carteret.  In  Feb.,  1682,  William  Penn  and  11  other  friends  purchased  the 
whole  territory.  In  1668  a  legislative  assembly  had  convened  at  Elizabeth,  and  passed 
criminal  law-s  of  excessive  severity.  Another  was  convened  in  1675.  Robert  Barclay,  a 
Scotchman,  one  of  the  associate  purchasers,  was  the  first  governor  under  the  new  own- 
ership in  1682.  Respect  for  the  rights  of  the  settlers  and  a  peaceful  and  wrise  adminis- 
tration gave  New  Jersey  20  years  of  prosperity.  But  the  company-proprietorship  of  so 
large  a  country  was  found  to  have  such  disadvantages  that  in  1702  the  proprietary  rights 
of  the  purchasers  were  ceded  back  to  the  crown,  and  the  same  year  queen  Anne 
appointed  lord  Cornbury  governor  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey;  but  each  colony  con- 
tinued to  have  its  separate  assembly.  In  1708,  on  the  petition  of  the  colony  to  have  a 
separate  administration,  Lewis  Morris  was  made  governor  of  New  Jersey,  which  then 
had  a  population  of  40,000.  The  growth  of  New  Jersey  was  peaceful  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolution.  The  last  royal  governor  was  William  Franklin,  son  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  was  appointed  in  1763,  and  was  noted  as  a  bitter  tory.  New  Jersey, 
through  her  legislature,  entered  cordially  into  the  measures  for  the  defense  of  colonial 
rights  against  the  oppressive  legislation  of  the  mother  country,  and  on  July  2,  1776, 
anticipating  the  declaration  of  independence  by  the  continental  congress,  adopted  a  state 
constitution,  which  was  ratified  on  the  18th,  and  which  continued  as  the  organic  law  uniil 
1844.  when  another  was  adopted.  On  June  25,  1776,  governor  Wm.  Franklin,  who  had 
set  himself  against  the  action  of  the  legislature,  was  deposed,  placed  under  guard,  and 
sent  to  Connecticut  a  prisoner.  William  Livingston  was  elected  governor  Aug.  13,  1776, 
and  re-elected  for  14  years.  The  important  battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton,  and  Mon- 
mouth  are  historical  mementoes  of  New  Jersey's  part  in  the  war  for  independence.  Her 
position  in  the  center  of  the  confederacy  made  her  soil  the  principal  theater  of  war. 
Trenton  was  made  the  state  capital  in  1790.  The  constitution  of  1776,  which  was  super- 
seded by  another  Aug.  13,  1844,  was  again  materially  modified  by  a  commission  of  14  in 
1873,  whose  work  was  approved  by  the  legislature  in  1874,  and  again  in  1875,  and  rati- 
fied by  the  people  by  an  immense  majority  .the  latter  year  at  a  special  election.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  New  Jersey's  governors  since  the  state  organization :  William  Living- 
ston, 1776-90;  William  Patterson,  1790-94:  Richard  Howell,  1794-1801;  Joseph  Bloom- 
field,  1801-12;  Aaron  Ogden,  1812-13;  William  S.  Pennington,  1813-15;  Mahlon  Dick- 
erson,  1815-17;  Isaac  H.  Williamson,  1817-29;  Peter  D.  Vroom.  1829-32;  Samuel  L. 
Southard,  1832-33;  Elias  P.  Seeley,  1833;  Peter  D.  Vroom,  1833-36;  Philemon  Dicker- 
son.  1836-37;  William  Pennington,  1837-43;  Daniel  Haines,  1843-44;  Charles  S.  Stratton, 
1844-48;  Daniel  Haines,  1848-51;  George  T.  Fort,  1851-54;  Rodman  M.  Price,  1854-57; 
William  A.  Newell,  1857-60;  Charles  S.  Olden.  1860-63;  Joel  Parker,  1863-66;  Marcus 
L.  Ward,  1866-69;  Theodore  F.  Randolph,  1869-72;  Joel  Parker,  1872-75;  Joseph  D. 
Bedle,  1875-77;  George  B.'McClellan,  1877-81;  George  C.  Ludlow,  1881.  The  legisla- 
tive assembly  consists  of  a  senate  and  a  general  assembly.  One  senator  is  elected 
from  each  county  for  three  years,  making  21  members.  The  assembly  is  limited 
by  law  to  60  members,  elected  annually,  and  represents  districts  apportioned  by  popula- 
tion after  each  national  census.  The  governor  is  elected  for  three  years.  The  treasurer 
and  comptroller  are  elected  by  the  legislature  for  three  years.  The  attorney-general, 
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secretary  of  state,  superintendent  of  schools,  prosecuting  officers,  and  clerk  of  the 
supreme  court  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  senate. 

Judiciary. — The  distinction  between  courts  of  law  and  courts  of  equity  is  still  main- 
tained in  New  Jersey.  All  judges  are  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  six  years, 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  senate.  Tlie  first,  or  lower  courts,  are  the  county  courts 
of  common  pleas  and  over  and  terminer,  consisting  of  not  more  than  five  judges;  an 
orphan's  court,  and  court  of  general  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace.  Next  above  is  the 
supreme  court,  which  makes  the  circuit  of  the  state,  and  is  composed  of  a  chief-justice, 
and  four  associates.  A  prerogative  court  is  presided  over  by  the  chancellor  alone.  The, 
court  of  errors  and  appeals  in  the  last  resort  is  composed  of  the  chancellor,  the  justices  of 
the  supreme  court,  and  six  judges.  The  pardoning  power  is  vested  in  the  chancellor,  ft 
judges,  and  the  governor;  but  is  not  exercised  without  the  sanction  of  the  governor. 

Charitable  Inxtitntions. — There  is  a  state  board  of  charities,  a  part  of  whose  duties  is  to 
tfisit  the  state  institutions,  those  of  the  counties,  and  private  incorporate  benevolences. 
Care  and  instruction  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  provided  out  of  the  state  at  New  York  and 
Buffalo  at  the  state  institutions  of  New  York,  for  which  in  1876  $25,000  was  paid.  The 
blind  are  taken  care  of  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  institutions  at  a  cost  of  about 
$14,000  per  annum.  Idiocy  and  insanity  are  greatly  on  the  increase.  The  total  number 
of  insane,  idiots,  and  epileptics  for  1873  was  9,501:  mortality  among  them,  70>5.  Idiots 
and  the  feeble-minded  are  sent  to  the  training  school  at  Media,  Penn.,  at  an  annual  cost 
of  about  $8,000.  The  home  for  disabled  soldiers  is  maintained  at  an  annual  cost  of  from 
$40,000  to  $50,000.  The  home  for  soldiers'  children,  formerly  maintained,  has  been 
closed,  after  having  executed  its  trust  in  educating  and  providing  homes  for  them.  An 
act  for  the  establishment  of  orphan  asylums  was  enacted  Mar.  9,  1877,  providing  that 
any  five  or  more  persons  may  form  themselves  into  an  orphan-asylum  association  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving,  supporting,  and  educating  orphan  children,  under  such  name 
as  they  may  choose,  after  being  duly  incorporated  under  the  further  provisions  of  the 
act.  Such  private  associations  are  believed  to  be  a  more  efficient  means  of  providing  for 
the  orphans  in  each  locality  than  state  institutions.  An  industrial  school  for  girls  at 
Trenton  is  maintained  by  the  state.  A  state  reform  school  for  juvenile  delinquents  is 
located  at  Jamesburg  in  Middlesex  co. ,  on  a  farm  of  490  acres,  where  the  boys  are 
employed  at  farm  labor  and  taught  a  few  trades.  The  old  state  lunatic  asylum  is  at 
Trenton.  The  number  of  patients  in  1877  was  510  and  its  expenses  the  same  year 
$37,807.  The  state  pays  $1  per  week  for  every  county  patient  in  addition  to  what  each 
country  is  obliged  to  pay  for  those  it  sends.  The  institution  derives  a  revenue  from  the 
care  of  private  patients  who  are  sent  to  it.  The  new  asylum  for  the  insane  at  Morris- 
town  is  one  of  the  finest  structures  for  the  purpose  in  the  country,  having  recently  been 
finished  at  a  cost  of  about  $650,000.  It  will  accommodate  upwards  of  800  patients.  In 
1877  it  maintained  445,  at  a  cost  of  $26,441.  The  financial  condition  of  the  charitable 
institutions  reported  in  1879  is  as  follows: 

Valuation  of  real  property  $28,415,509 

Valuation  of  personal  property 5,561,253 

'Total $33,976,762 

Receipts — Cash  halance  from  preceding  year 448,809.44 

Eeceived  from  the  state '. 1.047,969.36 

Eeceived  from  citie 3,510,217.16 

Voluntary  donation 793,337.02 

From  all  other  sources 2,109,457.74 

Total $7,909,791.22 

Expenditures  for  buildings  and  improvements 820,778.67 

For  supervision  and  maintenance 6,587,975.04 

Total $7.404,753.71 

Charity  institutions,  credit  balance,  1879 $501,037.51 

The  state  prison  is  at  Trenton.  Its  average  number  of  convicts  is  815.  The  earnings 
and  income  of  1877  amounted  to  $75,611;  the-  expenditures  to  $123,148.  The  earnings 
of  the  convicts  exceeded  the  expense  of  their  keeping  that  year  by  $12,129.  In  1879  the 
legislature  appointed  a  special  committee  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  questions  of  prison 
labor  and  its  relation  to  other  labor,  which  it  is  supposed  will  be  the  basis  of  the  future 
prison  policy  of  the  state. 

Finances. — The  outstanding  debt  of  the  war  loan,  originally  about  $2,500,  100,  was 
reduced  by  1878  to  $2,196.300;  $100,000  is  required  to  be  paid  annually.  Of  this,  the 
sinking-  fund,  which  has  increased  to  $1,458,852,  pays  $10,000  per  annum,  besides  pay- 
ins  the  interest  on  the  entire  debt;  leaving  $90,000  to  be  raised  annually  by  taxes.  In  a 
few  years  the  sinking  fund  will  pay  the  whole  annual  reduction  required.  All  the  state  s 
floating  debt  was  paid  off  in  1878,  leavi;i<r  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $120,000.  Ihe 
general  fund  state  tax  is  one  mill  on  the  dollar  valuation;  the  school  tax,  two  mills  on  the 
dollar.  The  state  taxes  are  low,  but  the  county  taxes  and  the  municipal  taxes  of  many 
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of  the  cities  have  been  ruinously  high,  being  on  an  average  about  eight  times  as  much 

us  >iaU-  aid  -i  !i!">l  !ax  coiiiliiiieii ;  as  ihc  following  table  will  show: 


CITIES  IN  1878. 

RATES  OF  TAXATION  PER  $1000. 

Total 

rail-     of 
laxcititiii 
on   $1000. 

City 
purposes. 

County 
purposes. 

State, 

school. 

State, 

general. 

$12.60 
15.40 
17.00 
12.27 
22.05 
2S.  Id 

g.ao 

15.00 
19.80 

§4.20 
3.76 
4.00 
3.2t 
4.16 
4.00 
3.70 
5.00 
5.87 

82.00 
2.23 
1.74 
2.0J 
2.13 
2.13 
2.00 
2.00 
2.28 

gl.OO 
1.  11 
86 
1.02 
1.07 
1.07 
1.00 
1.00 
1.11 

819.80 
22  M 
23.00 
18.  W 

85.  00 

15.00 
23.00 
29.00 

I'atersdii  

.Irrsrv  City  

Iloliolcell      

Rahuav             ... 

Elizabeth  

Trenton  

Camden  

New  Brunswick                          .   . 

Orange 

ELECTORAL   AND  POPULAR  VOTES  FOR   PRESIDENT   AND   VICE-PRp:SIDENT. 


Candidates  for  whom 

Year,    the  electoral  vote  was 

cast. 


1788..  George  Washington,  P. 

John  Adams,  V.P 

John  Jay,  V.  P 

1792..  Geo.  Washington,  P.  I 

John  Adams,  V.P...  j 
1796. .  John  Adams,  P I 

Thos.  Pinckney,  V.P.  f 
1SOO. .  John  Adams,  P I 

:C.  C.  Pinckney,  V.P.  f 
1SO-1..  Thomas  Jefferson,  P.  I 

George  Clinton,  V.P.  f 
1808. .  Ijames  Madison,  P. . .  / 

;George  Clinton,  V.P.  f 
1S12..  De  Witt  Clinton  P..  I 

Jared  Ingersoll,  V,P.  f 
1S16. .  James  Monroe,  P. ...  I 

D.  D.  Tompkins,  V.P.  f 
1820. .  James  Monroe,  P". . .  I 

D.  D.  Tompkins,  V.P.  f 
1824. .  Andrew  Jackson,  P.  ( 

John  C.Calhoun.V.P.  f 
1828. .  jjoim  Q.  Adams.  P. . .  I 

Richard  Rush,  V.P.  f 
1832..  Andrew  Jackson.  P.  I 

M.  Van  Buren.  V.P. .  f 
1SW..  Wm.  H.  Harrison.  P.  I 

Francis  Granger,V.P  ( 
1840..  Wm.  H  Harrison,  P. 

John  Tyler,  V.  P.... 
1844..  Henry  Clay,  P 

T.Frelinghuysen,V.P  f 
1848. .  Zachary  Taylor,  P. .  I 

Millard  Fillmore,  V.P  f 
1852..  Franklin  Pierce,  P..  I 

William  R.  King,  V.P.  f 
1856..  James  Buchanan,  P.  I 

J.C.Breckenridge  VP  j 

1860. .  Abraham  Lincoln,  P.  I 
Han.  Hamlin,  V.P. . .  f 

1864. .  Geo.  B.  McClellan.  P.  I 

G.  H.  Pendleton,  V.P.  ( 
1868... Horatio  Seymour.  P.  I 

IF.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  V.P. .  f 
1^72. .  T'lysses  S.  Grant.  P..  I 

Henry  Wilson,  V.P. .  i" 
ISTti  .  Sanniel  J.  Tilden.  P.  I 

T.  A.IIcndricks.V.P.  \ 
1880.. :W.  S.  Hancock.  P  ..  I 

:Wm.  H.  English.V.P.  ( 


Popu- 

lar 
vote. 


Data 
want- 
ing. 


10,985 
23,758 
23,856 
26,132 
33,.351 
38,313 
40,015 
44.305 
46.943 

58,324 
68,020 

as,  ooi 

91.661 

115,902 
122,565 


Candidates  of  the      P£PU' 


opposition. 


vote. 


Previous  to  the  elec- 
tion of  1804  each  elec- 
tor voted  for  two  can- 
didates for  Pres. ;  the 
one  receiving  the  high- 
est number  of  votes,  if 
a   ma].,  was  declared 
elected  pres.,  and  the 
next  highest  vice-pres. 
Charles  C.  Pinckney,  P. 
Rufus  King.  V.P. 
Charles  C.  Pinckney,  P. 
Rufus  King,  V.P. 
James  Madison,  P. 
Elbridge  Gerry,  V.P. 
Rufus  King,  P. 
John  E.  Howard,  V.P. 
John  Quincy  Adams,P. 
Richard  Stockton,  V.P. 
John  Q.  Adams,  P. ..  / 
N.  Sandford.  V.P....  \ 
j  Andrew  Jackson,  P..  / 
John  C.Calhoun, V.P.  f 

Henry  Clay,  P I 

'.John  Sargent,  V.P...  (' 
Martin  Van  Buren.  P.  / 
R.  M.  Johnson,  V.P..  f 
Martin  Van  Buren.  P.  j 
R.  M.  Johnson,  V.P. .  | 
James  K.  Polk,  P  . . .  j 
James  M.  Dallas,V.P.  f 

Lewis  Cass,  P  I 

Wm.  O.  Butler,  V.P. .  f 
Winfield  Scott,  P....  | 
AVm.  A.  Graham, V.P.  ( 
John  C.  Fremont,  P.  i 
Wm.  M.  Dayton,  V.P. 

Stephen  A.Douglas,P 
H.  V.  Johnson,  V.P. . 

Abraham  Lincoln.  P.  I 
,Andw.  Johnson.  V.P.  f 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  P..  i 
Schuyler  Colfax.V.P.  t' 
Horace  Greeley,  P. . .  i 

B.  Grata  Brown,  V.P.  ) 

R.  B.  Hayes,   P I 

Wm.  A.Wheeler.V.P.  ) 
James  A.  Garfleld,  P.  i 

C.  A.  Arthur,  V.P..   .  ) 


Third  party  candi- 
dates. 


Pop- 
ular 
vote. 


Data 

want-    

ing.    i! 


1.1% 


n  11fl  W.  H.  Crawford.  P  . 
9'1J"  Nath'l  Macon,  V.P.. 

21,950  jNo  3d  party  candidates 

oo  QOQ  William  Wirt,  P I   no  re- 

a8'8B8|  Amos  Ellmaker,  V.P.  f  i  post. 
„.  K72'  Hugh  L.  White,  P. . .  f  ,  -or. 
25'5'-|  John  Tyler,  V.P f  l«HB 

31,034  No  3d  party  candidates 


37,495 
36,901 
38,556 


James  G.  Birney,  P. ..  n£™~ 


Martin  Van  Buren,  T?  I  I 


849 


350 
i  24.115 


('has.  F.  Adams,  V.P. 

John  P.  Hale,  P I 

Geo.  W.  Julian,  V.P.  f 
Mil  lard  Fillmore.  P.. 
I  A.  J.  Donelson,  V.P. 

John  Bell ~\  i 

Edward  Everett |    ™ 

J.  C.  Breckenridge..  [  ! 
i  Joseph  Lane J 

60,723  !No  3d  party  candidates 

80,121  ,No  3d  party  candidates' 

|  i 

76,801   Charles  O'Connor 630 


62,801 
Three 
elect'l 

votes. 


103,517   Peter  Cooper,  P 

ion  E—    James  B.  Weaver.  P.  I 
120,.>oo    B  j  chambers,  V.P.  f 


2,r,i7 


It  will  be  =een  that  New  Jersey  cast  her  electoral  votes  for  presidents  Washington  and 
John  Adams:  against  Jefferson  'for  his  first  term  in  1800,  and  for  him  the  second  in 
1804:  for  Madison's  first  term  in  1808,  and  against  his  second  in  1812;  for  James  Mon- 
roe both  terms,  1816-20;  against  John  Quincy  Adams  in  1824,  when  he  was  elected, 
and  for  him  in  1828,  when  Andrew  Jackson  was  elected:  for  Jackson's  second  term  in 
1832;  against  Van  Buren  in  1836,  when  he  was  elected,  and  for  him  in  1840.  when 
Harrison  was  elected;  against  Polk  iii  1844;  successively  for  the  presidents-elect  Pierce, 
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Buchanan,  and  Lincoln,   in  '53,  '56,   and  '60;  against   Lincoln's  second  term;  against 
Grant  in  '68,  and  for  him  iti  72;  against  Hayes  in  76;  and  against  Garfield  iu  '80. 

NEW  JERSEY,  COLLEGE  OF,  founded  through  the  exertions  of  some  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  synod  of  New  York— which  then  included  many  of  the  Presbyterian  churches 
in  New  Jersey— under  charters  granted,  1746,  by  acting  governor  Hamilton,  and,  1748, 
with  more  liberal  provisions  by  governor  Belcher.  It  was  opened,  1747,  at  Elizabeth- 
town;  was  removed  to  Newark,  and  thence  to  Princeton,  where  a  large  college  build- 
ing was  erected  and  named  Nassau  hall,  in  honor  of  William  III.  of  the  House  of  Nassau. 
This  building  was  used  as  a  barrack  and  hospital  by  both  American  and  British  soldiers 
during  a  part  of  the  revolutionary  war.  At  the  battle  of  Princeton,  the  British  troops 
made  a  stand  within  its  walls,  and  were  driven  out  by  Washington's  advance.  The 
continental  congress  met  in  it  in  178-3,  and  attended  the  commencement  of  that  year 
in  company  with  Washington,  who  presented  50  guineas  to  the  trustees  to  aid  in  repair- 
ing the  damages  occasioned  by  the  battle.  The  money  was  used  for  a  full-length  por- 
traii  of  Washington— painted  by  the  elder  Peale— to  fill  the  vacancy  iu  a  large  gilt 
frame,  hanging  in  the  prayer-hall,  from  which  the  portrait  of  George  III.  had  been  shot 
a  way  by  a  cannon  ball  during  the  assault.  Jonathan  Dickinson  was  the  first  president, 
Jonathan  Edwards  the  third.  Dr.  Witherspoon — a  member  of  the  continental  congress,' 
and  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  the  fifth;  Dr.  Maclean,  the  tenth,  yet 
lives,  venerable  in  years  and  honored  for  his  lifelong  efficient  and  varied  service  in  the 
college.  Dr.  James  McCosh.  from  Queen's  college,  Belfast,  Ireland,  the  present  head 
of  the  institution,  elected  1868,  has  greatly  advanced  its  interests  by  his  distinguished 
reputation,  able  instructions,  and  skillful  administration.  During  his  presidency  the 
faculty  has  been  enlarged,  and  the  number  of  students  greatly  increased;  commodious 
and  elegant  buildings  have  been  erected,  new  studies  introduced,  the  school  of  science 
established,  and  more  than  $2.200,00!)  contributed  for  various  objects  designed  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  college.  Of  this  sum  $1,356,000  was  given  by  Mr.  John  C. 
Green  and  by  his  legatees,  since  his  death,  iu  carrying  out  his  wishes.  Among  the  other 
large  donors  are  Messrs.  N.  N.  Halstead,  Robert  Bonner,  Henry  G.  Marquand,  William 
Libbv,  R.  L.  and  A.  Stuart,  James  Lennox,  and  John  J.  Blair.  The  college  year  is 
divided  into  three  terms.  A  part  of  the  very  complete  curriculum  of  studies  is  elective 
during  the  junior  and  senior  years.  There  is  a  large  number  of  prizes,  scholarships,  and 
fellowships,  the  winners  of  the  last  are  required  to  pursue  a  prescribed  course  of  study 
for  one  year  after  graduation.  The  faculty  consists  of  the  president, — who,  in  addition 
to  his  charge  of  some  other  departments  of  instruction,  is  professor  of  Biblical  instruc- 
tion,— 21  other  professors,  with  13  tutors  and  other  instructors.  During  the  current  year, 
1880-81,  there  are  1  fellows,  89  post-graduates,  93  seniors,  90  juniors,  106  sophomores, 
89  freshmen,  58  in  the  school  of  science,  and  11  "specials;"  making  a  total  of  491. 
The  American  whig  and  Cliosophic  literary  societies  have  for  more  than  a  century 
added  great  :y  to  the  fame,  attractive  power,  and  usefulness  of  the  college.  The  college 
and  society  libraries  contain  nearly  50,000  volumes.  The  whole  number  of  graduates  is 
more  than  5,000,  among  whom  have  been  many  distinguished  and  useful  men  both  ia 
church  and  state.  The  campus  forms  a  large  qua  Iran gle,  fronting  on  the  main  street 
of  the  town,  and  is  ornamented  with  many  fine  and  venerable  trees.  The  principal 
buildings  are  Nassau  hall — twice  ravaged  by  fire  and  rebuilt,  East  and  West  colleges, 
Whig  and  Clio  halls,  marking  the  Administration  of  president  Carnahan;  the  Halsted 
observatory,  gymnasium.  Dickinson,  Reunion,  Witherspoon,  Edwards,  and  Murray 
halls;  school  of  science,  library,  new  observatory,  and  the  Marquand  chapel  now  being 
built.  There  are  also  commodious  residences  for  the  president  and  many  of  the  pro- 
fessors. 

NEW  JERSEY  TEA.     See  RED  ROOT,  ante. 

NEW  JERUSALEM  CHURCH.     See  SWEDENBORGIANS,  ante. 

NEW  JQHOEE',  formerly  Tanjong  Putri,  a  Malay  settlement  on  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  the  Malay  peninsula.  Here  the  rajah  or  tummongong  of  Johore,  who  is  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign,  occasionally  resides.  The  climate  is  healthy;  large  quantities  of 
gambir  and  pepper  are  raised  in  the  vicinity;  saw-mills  on  an  extensive  scale  are  in 
operation.  Vessels  of  the  largest  draught  can  approach  close  to  the  shore.  The  valu- 
able timbers  of  these  immense  forests  are  yet  scarcely  known,  but  must  find  their  way 
to  the  Indian,  if  not  European  markets  ere  long.  Pop.  in  the  New  Johore  territory 
about  20,000,  chiefly  Chinese. 

NEW  KENT,  a  co.  in  e.  Virginia,  having  the  Broad  York  river,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  Pamuukey  and  Mattapony  rivers,  for  its  n.e.  boundary;  and  the  Cliickahominy 
river  for  its  s.  and  s.w.  boundary;  270  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  5,515—5,501  of  American  birth, 
3,240  colored.  It  is  intersected  in  the  extreme  n.w.  by  the  Richmond,  York  river,  and 
Chesapeake  railroad.  Its  surface  is  generally  level,  and  largely  covered  with  forests. 
Its  soil  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  and  produces  wlieat,  corn,  tobacco,  and  sorghum.  Horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  raised.  Co.  seat,  New  Kent  Court  House. 

NEW  LANARK.     See  LANARK,  ante. 

NEW  LEBANON,  at.  in  s.e.  New  York,  on  the  Harlem  Extension  railroad;  pop.  70, 
2,459.  It  is  18  m.  from  Chatham  Four  Corners,  and  24  m.  s.e.  of  Albany.  It  includes 
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the  villages  of  Mount.  Lebanon,  Lebanon  Springs,  Tildens,  New  Lebanon  Center,  West 
Lebanon,  and  New  Britain.  The  Shaker  village  o:  Mount  Lebanon  is  inhabited  by  nearly 
000  persons  owning  about  4,000  acres  of  land,  which  iliey  industriously  cultivate,  and  store 
their  produce  in  8  barns,  one  of  which,  built  of  stone,  is  190  X  50  ft.,  and  said  to  be  the 
best  in  (lie  country.  They  live  in  8  dwelling  houses,  and  have  20  workshops,  2  seed 
establishment,  saw  and  jurist  mills,  and  manuf.irtnrk's  of  chairs,  brooms,  and  baskets. 
A  kind  of  eider  apple-sauce  is  made  and  largely  exported.  They  are  specially  occupied 
in  preserving  garden  seeds  and  preparing  extracts  of  roots  aau  herbs,  the  annual  pro 
tlnction  being  about  200,000  Ibs.  They  have  a  laboratory,  and  a  large  meeting-house. 
Lebanon  Springs  is  a  summer  resort  noted  for  its  thermal  springs,  the  largest  of  which 
discharges  16  babels  of  water  per  minute,  with  a  uniform  temperature  of  73°  at  all  sea- 
sons. It  supplies  what  the  baths  require,  and  tne  water-power  for  13  mills,  which  are  run 
the  year  round.  It  has  a  number  of  first-class  hotels.  In  the  town  is  a  factory  where 
thermometers  and  barometers  are  made,  said  to  be  the  first  established  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  also  an  extensive  manufactory  of  medicines,  with  a  glass-factory 
under  the  same  management.  The  manufacture  of  vinegar  is  among  the  industries, 
and  it  has  8  churches,  public  schools,  a  young  ladies'  seminary,  and  2  newspapers. 

NEW  LE'ON,  one  of  the  states  of  the  Mexican  confederation.  It  is  bounded  by 
Tamaulipas,  San  Luis  Pot osi,  Zacatecas,  and  Cohahuila;  has  an  area  of  23,632  sq.m.; 
and  a  pop.  of  145,000  whites  and  mestizoes.  The  surface  is  generally  mountainous,  the 
soil  fertile,  and  the  climate  healthy.  Lead,  gold,  silver,  and  salt  are  found  within  its 
limits.  The  natural  resources  of  the  state  have  suffered  in  their  development  by  many 
military  disturbances.  The  capital  is  Monterey,  and  other  chief  towns  are  Florida, 
8altillo",  and  Lanares. 

NEW  LONDON,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Connecticut,  bordering  on  Rhode  Island,  and  bounded 
e.  by  Long  Island  sound  and  the  Atlantic,  and  s.w.  by  the  Connecticut  river;  drained 
also  by  the  Thames,  Yantic,  Shetucket.  and  Quinnebaug  rivers;  intersected  by  several 
railroads,  the  chief  being  the  Shore  Line  branch  of  the  isew  York  and  New  Haven  con- 
solidated road,  the  Stoningtou  and  Providence,  and  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie; 
about  600  sq.m. :  pop.  '80,  73,137 — 58,905  of  American  birth,  1,591  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  very  hilly,  but  not  rugged;  the  soil  is  only  moderately  fertile;  oats,  Indian  corn, 
potatoes,  and  dairy  products  are  the  staples;  the  sloping  hills  give  excellent  pasturage 
for  cattle.  Extensive  granite  quarries  are  found  near  New  London.  Water-power  is 
furnished  in  abundance  by  the  streams,  and  there  are  extensive  manufactures  of  cotton 
and  woolen  goods,  furniture,  flour,  articles  of  india  rubber,  paper,  fish  oil,  and  other 
productions.  In  former  years  the  inhabitants  were  in  great  numbers  interested  in  the 
whale  fisheries.  The  chief  towns  are  New  London  and  Norwich,  the  former  being  the 
20.  seat. 

NEW  LONDON,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  in  Connecticut,  on  the  right  bank  of  tho 
river  Thames,  3  m.  from  Long  Island  sound,  40  m.  s.e.  of  New  Haven.  It  is  a  rich 
and  handsome  town,  with  a  custom-house,  11  churches,  academy,  public  schools, 
a  daily  and  a  weekly  paper,  5  banks,  several  iron-foundries  and  steam  saw-mills,  a 
machine-manufacturing  company,  a  deep,  secure  harbor,  protected  by  a  fort  of  80  guns. 
with  20.000  tons  of  shipping,  much  of  it  engaged  in  the  whale  fisheries,  and  railway  and 
steamboat  communications.  Pop.  '70,  9,576.  It  was  settled  in  1644,  and  in  17S1  burned 
by  gen.  Arnold. 

NEW  LONDON  (ante),  one  of  the  capitals  of  New  London  co.,  Conn. ;  about  GO  m. 
s.w.  of  Providence,  and  40  m.  s.e.  of  Hartford;  the  terminus  of  the  Shore  Line  division 
of  the  New  York  and  New  Haven,  the  New  London  and  Northern,  and  the  Stonintrlou 
and  Providence  railroads;  connected  also  with  New  York  by  a  line  of  large  steamboats; 
pop.  '80,  10,529.  The  city,  on  thew.  bank  of  the  Thames  near  its  moiith,  lies  at  the 
foot  and  on  the  slop?  of  hills  which  rise  behind  it.  The  harbor  is  a  very  fine  one,  3  m. 
in  length  and  of  a  good  depth.  It  is  guarded  by  fort  Trumbull,  80  guns,  in  which 
a  garrison  is  constantly  maintained  by  the  government.  The  U.  S.  navy  yard  is  on  the 
e.  side  of  th,e  river  above  the  city.  On  the  same  bank  is  fort  Griswold,  in  Groton,  the 
scene  of  a  massacre  by  the  British  forces  under  Benedict  Arnold  in  1781.  The  town 
was  originally  settled  by  colonists  under  the  lead  of  n.  son  of  gov.  Winthrop  of  Mas«a- 
chusetts.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  city-hall,  custom-house,  and  court- 
house. There  are  10  churches,  6  or  7  banks,  rehools  and  academies,  and  2  or  3  hotels, 
one  of  which,  on  the  sound,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  a  very  popular  summer  resort. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  woolen,  sewing  silks,  machinery,  and  hardware.  The 
people  formerly  for  many  years  were  engaged  in  the  whale  fisheries,  the  source  of  much 
wealth:  that  business  declined;  but  recently  many  vessels  have  been  sent  out  to  the  seal- 
ing grounds  of  Alaska  and  the  South  Shetland  islands.  The  number  of  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  port  is  not  far  from  200. 

NEW  MADRID,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Missouri,  having  the  Mississippi  river  for  its  s.e. 
boundary,  separating  it  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  the  Little  river  for  its  s. ;  and 
drained  by  White  river;  750  sq.m.;  "pop.  '80.  7,694 — 7,587  of  American  birth,  1881 
colored.  Its  surface,  now  diversified  by  swamps,  prairie  land,  and  bayous,  was  con- 
siderably lowered  in  the  central  portion  by  the  earthquake  of  1811-12,  forming  a  large 
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lake.  It  has  another  lake  in  the  w.  portion,  and  its  soil  is  very  fertile.  Corn  aud  pork 
are  raised,  and  there  is  good  pasturage  for  live  stock.  Co.  seat,  New  Madrid  Court 
House. 

NEW  MADRID,  a  village  in  s.e.  Missouri,  settled  1780;  on  the  upper  Mississippi 
river;  pop.  '70,  634.  It  is  in  the  township  of  New  Madrid,  the  oo.  seat  of  New  Madrid 
county,  40  m.^s.w.  of  Cairo,  Illinois,  280  m,  s.e.  of  Jefferson  eity,  at  the  terminus  of  UK; 
Little  River  Valley  aud  Arkansas  railroad.  It  is  in  the  center  of  a  fertile  agricultural  dis 
trict,  and  has  an  extensive  trade  by  the  river  in  market  produce,  lumber,  and  live  stock: 
large  cargoes  being  sent  down  the' liver  to  supply  southern  markets.  It,  was  settled  hv 
Spaniards  from  Louisiana,  and  has  received  severe  shocks  from  earthquakes,  notabl'v 
that  of  1811,  which  have  destroyed  most  of  the  original  town.  The  present  villaire  in 
built  principally  of  wood.  It  has  3  churches  and  a  newspaper. 

NEW  MALTON.     See  MALTON. 


Entomology  in.  Verse,  1858;  A  Dictionary  of  British  Birds,  1866;  Illustrated  History  of 
British  Moths,  1869;  and  Frustrated  History  of  British  Butterflies,  1871.  His  researches 
were  specially  devoted  to  the  study  of  insects  injurious  to  vegetation. 

NEWMAN,  FRANCIS,  d.  1660;  b.  England;  settled  in  New  Hampshire  in  1638,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  Connecticut.  He  was  secretary  of  New  Haven  colony  in  the 
administration  of  gov.  Theophilus  Eaton,  and  was  an  assistant  in  1653,  in  which  year 
he  went  to  Manhattan  as  a  commissioner  for  the  colony  to  demand  reparation  from 
gov.  Stuyvesaut  for  damages  inflicted  upon  the  New  Haven  people  by  the  Dutch.  He 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  confederation  of  colonies  in  1654  and  1658,  and 
succeeded  Eaton  as  governor  in  the  latter  year,  retaining  the  office  till  his  death. 

NEWMAN,  FRANCIS  WILLIAM,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  b.  in  London  in  1805, 
and  educated  at  the  school  of  Baling.  Thence  he  passed  to  Worcester  college,  Oxford, 
where  lie  obtained  first-class  honors  in  classics  and  mathematics  in  1826,  and,  in  the 
same  year,  a  fellowship  in  Baliol  college.  This  fellowship,  however,  he  resigned;  and 
he  withdrew  from  the  university  in  r.?30,  at  the  approach  of  the  time  for  taking  the 
degree  of  M.A.,  declining  the  subscription  to  the  39  articles  which  was  required  from 
candidates  for  the  degree.  After  a  lengthened  tour  in  the  east  he  was  appointed  classical 
tutor  in  Bristol  college.  1834.  In  1840  lie  accepted  a  similar  professorship  in  Manchester 
New  college,  and,  in  1846,  his  great  reputation  for  scholarship  and  his  general  accom- 
plishments led  to  his  being  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Latin  in  University  college,  London, 
which  he  held  till  1863.  During  all  this  time  he  has  not  only  been  an  active  contributor 
to  numerous  literary  and  scientific  periodicals,  and  to  various  branches  of  ancient  and 
modern  literature,  but  has  also  had  a  leading  part  in  the  controversies  on  religion,  in 
which  he  has  taken  the  line  directly  opposite  to  that  chosen  ,by  his  elder  brother,  being 
no  less  ardent  as  a  disciple  of  the  extreme  rationalistic  school  than  John  Henry  Newman 
of  the  dogmatical.  These  opinions,  and  the  system  founded  upon  them,  form  the  subject 
of  his  well-known  work,  Phases  of  Faith,  or  Passages  from  the  History  of  my  Creed  (1850); 
and  of  many  essays  in  the  Westminster,  Eclectic,  and  other  reviews;  but  he  is  also  the 
author  of  very  many  separate  publications.  Of  these  several  regard  the  controversy  to 
which  we  have  refer  r<  d—  as.  Catholic,  Union;  Essays  Towards  a  Church  of  the  Future 
(1844);  A  Mate  Church  not  Defensible  (1846);  a  History  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy  (1847); 
The  Soul,  its  Sorrows  and  Aspirations  (1849).  Others  are  on  political  or  social  topics— 
as,  Radical  Reforms,  Financial  and  Organic  (1848);  The  Crimes  of  the  House  of  Hapsburf/ 
(1851);  Lectures  on  Political  Economy  (1857);  Europe  of  the  Near  Future  (1871).  A  large 
number  are  devoted  to  historical,  classical,  and  scientific  subjects,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  Contrasts  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History  (1847);  Regal  Rome  (1852);  transla- 
tions into  "unrhymed  meter"  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  (1858),  and  the  Iliad  of  Homer  (1856): 
a  treatise  on  Difficulties  of  Elementary  Geometry;  Handbook  of  Arabic  (1866);  Orthoepy 
(1869),  etc. 

NEWMAN,  JOHN  HENRY.  D.D.,  was  b.  in  London.  Feb.  21,  1801,  and  educated  at  the 
school  of  Dr.  Nicholas,  at  Baling,  whence  he  passed  in  1816  to  Trinity  college,  Oxford. 
of  which  college  he  became  a  scholar  by  competitive  examination  m^  It 
graduated 
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to  which  he  became"^  contributor.     He  was  ordained  in  1824;  and  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  year,  his  friend  Dr.  Whately  having  been  appointed  head  of  St.  Alban  s  hall, 

Newman  was  by  him  selected  as  his  vice-principal;  but  on  being  named  tutor  in  Jus  own 

college  -  ho 

was 

he  d 

movement  with  which  his  name  is  permanently  associated.     At  this  period 

was  an  earnest  antagonist  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.     He  was  one  of  those  who 
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transfi  rn-d  their  support  from  sir  Robert  Peel  to  sir  Robert  Inglis  on  occasion  of  tho 
fonnci-'s  introducing  the  Roman  Catholic  relief  bill;  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  active 
in  c  iinim-iicing  and  carrying  on  the  so-called  Oxford  movement  —  tho  great  object  of 
which  was  to  counteract  as  well  the  Romani/ingas  the  dissenting  tendencies  of  the  time, 
by  restoring  and  bringing  into  notice  what  Newman  and  his  friends  believed  to  be  tho 
Catholic  character  of  ihc  English  church.  With  this  view  he  commenced,  in  1833,  the 


known  as  the  Oxford  Tnti:h,  to  which  he  was  himself  one  of  the  chief  contributors; 
and  in  1838  he  also  became  editor  of  the  British  Critic,  which  was  an  organ  of  the  same 
virus,  and.  in  conjunction  with  Drs.  Pusey  and  Keblc,  of  a  Llhrnnj  »f  Translation*  from 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers.  He  continued  the  publication  of  the  tracts  up  to  the  90tu 
number,  which  was  written  by  himself,  and  the  tendency  of  which  was  so  distasteful  to 
tii"  Anglican  authorities  that  the  heads  of  houses  at  Oxford  condemned  the  tract,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  called  on  Newman  to  discontinue  the  publication  —  a  request  with 
which  he  at  once  complied  The  British  Critic  continued  for  some  time  longer  to  advo- 
cate the  same  opinions;  but  in  1843  that  publication  also  was  discontinued;  and  New- 
man, who  had  for  some  time  resided  at  Littlemore,  near  Oxford,  engaged,  in  company 
with  some  of  his  more  youthful  adherents,  in  study  and  ascetic  exercises,  thenceforward 
confined  himself  chiefly  to  his  Littlemore  residence,  and  eventually,  in  Oct.,  184;},  was 
admitted  into  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  step  which  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
publication  of  a  work  on  the  Development  of  Doctrine,  which  was  intended  as  an  explana- 
tion of  the  process  through  which  the  writer's  own  mind  had  passed.  Soon  afterwards 
Newman  repaired  to  Rome,  where,  after  some  preparation,  he  was  admitted  to  orders  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  church;  and  in  1848,  on  his  return  to  England,  he  established  a 
branch  of  the  congregation  of  the  oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  of  which  he  was  himself 
appointed  the  superior.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  Catholic  university 
r.-tablished  in  Dublin,  an  office  which  he  held  for  five  years,  afterwards  returning  to 
Birmingham,  where  he  still  resides,  and  in  connection  with  which  he  has  established  a 
school  of  higher  studies  for  the  youth  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Dr.  Newman, 
in  addition  ;o  the  large  share  which  he  had  in  the  publications  already  named,  is  the 
author  of  several  very  important  works,  written  as  well  before  as  alter  his  withdrawal 
from  Anglicanism.  Of  the  former  period  are  his  History  of  the  Arians;  Prophetical  Office 
of  the  Church;  The  Church  of  the  Fathers;  an  Essay  on  Miracles;  a  Translation  of  the 
Treatises  of  St.  Atkanasius,  with  many  learned  dissertations,  and  several  volumes  of  ser- 
mons. To  the  latter  period  belong  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine;  Lectures  on 
Catholicism  in  England;  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sud;  Letter  to  Dr.  Pusey;  Essay  on  Assent; 
and  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  Expostulation  (1875).  Newman  U 
also  the  author  of  two  religious  tales,  Loss  and  Gain  and  Callista,  and  of  some  fine 
hymns.  He  was  made  a  cardinal  deacon  of  the  church  in  1879. 

NEWMAN,  JOHN  P..  D.D.,  b.  New  York,  1826;  educated  at  Cazenovia  seminary, 
and  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  He  was  for  some  years 
pastor  of  the  Metropolitan  church  of  that  denomination  in  Washington,  and  was  chaplain 
of  the  U.  S.  senate,  1869-74.  Gen.  Grant  sent  him  to  Asia  as  an  official  inspector  of 
consulates,  and  he  has  published  a  couple  ef  books  of  travels,  describing  his  oriental 
tour.  He  is  now  (1881)  pastor  of  a  church  in  New  York. 

NEWMAN,  SAMUEL,  1602-1663;  b.  England:  educated  at  Oxford,  graduated  in 
1620,  and  became  a  minister  of  the  established  church.  In  1636  he  came  as  a  Puritan  to 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  remaining  there  about  a  year  and  a  half,  when  he  removed  to  Wey- 
mouth,  being  settled  there  five  years.  In  1644  with  several  members  of  his  church  he 
went  to  Seconet,  then  a  small  settlement,  and  established  a  church,  founding  a  commu- 
nity out  of  which  grew  the  town  of  Rehoboth,  formerly  including  Seekonk  and  Paw- 
tucket.  He  is  called  "  the  first  minister  of  Rehoboth  "  where  he  continued  his  labors  till 
his  death.  His  Cambridge  Concordance,  a  valuable  work,  was  first  published  in  1643,  a 
new  addition  appearing  in  Cambridge  in  1683,  and  a  fifth  much  improved  edition  was 
published  in  London,  1720. 

NEWMAN.  SAMUEL  P.,  1796-1842;  b.Mass.  ;  son  of  Mark  II.,  the  publisher;  gradu- 
ated at  Bowdoin  college,  class  of  1816.  In  1824  he  accepted  the  chair  of  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  oratory  in  the  same  institution,  remaining  there  fifteen  years,  when  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  a  state  normal  school  which  position  he'held  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  published  Elements  of  /V/'/V-,//  Economy,  The  Southern  Eclectic  Header*,  and 
a  Practical  System  of  Rhetoric,  the  latter  reaching  sixty  editions  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  and  six  editions  in  London.  His  works  have  received  the  approval  of  some 
iwiding  educators. 

NEWMARKET,  a  market-t.  of  England,  famous  for  its  horse-races,  is  situated  in  a  val- 
ley 13  in.  e.n.e.  of  Cambridge,  and  is  partly  in  the  county  of  that  name  and  partly  i« 
Suffolk.  It  contains  many  well-built  and  elegant  houses,  the  residences  in  many  cases 
of  gentlemen  who  are  drawn  hither  from  their  interest  in  the  turf.  The  market-house 
and  the  famous  jockey  club  arc  the  chief  edifices.  Malt-making  and  brewing  are 
carried  on  to  some  extent;  but  the  town  owes  its  prosperity  to  the  horse-races,  and 
nearly  the  half  of  the  population  are  jockeys,  grooms,  trainers,  or  stablemen.  The 
ract-coia-se  of  Newmarket,  owned  partly  by"  the  jockey  club,  and  partly  by  the  duko> 
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of  Rutland,  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  the  training-ground  bears  a 
similar  character  for  excellence.  There  are  seven  race-meetings  hekf  here  annually 
See  HORSE- RACING.  The  population  in  1871  was  4,534. 


towns  are  Santa  Fe,  Albuquerque,  Taos,  Silver  City,  Mesilla.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the 
Rio  Grande,  which  crosses  the  territory  from  north  to  south;  the  Pecos,  a  branch  of 
the  Rio  Grande;  the  Colorado,  on  the  California  boundary;  the  Gila,  which  rises  in 
the  Rocky  mountains,  and  flows  westward  into  the  Colorado.  These' rivers  and  their 
branches  water  broad  and  fertile  valleys,  and  supply  the  lack  of  rain  by  irrigation. 
Two  great  chains  of  the  Rocky  mountains  or  Cordilleras  pass  through  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  territory  from  north  to  south,  and  lesser  mountain-ranges  diversify  the 
west,  rising  to  elevations  of  12,000  feet.  The  climate  is  cold  in  the  elevated  regions, 
hot  in  the  plains,  but  everywhere  dry  and  healthy.  Heavy  rains  fall  in  July  and 
August,  but  the  rest  of  the  year  is  dry.  The  productions  are  wheat,  maize,  fruits, 
and  tobacco,  with  abundant  pasturage.  There  are  numerous  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  iron,  and  salt.  Merchandise  is  transported  from  St.  Louis  and  Texas  in  wagon 
or  mule  trains.  The  Indian  population  consists  of  25,268  who  sustain  tribal  rela- 
tions, and  1309  out  of  these  relations — total,  26,577.  The  tribes  are  the  wild  and  pre- 
datory Navajoes,  Apaches,  Utahs,  Comanches,  etc.,  who  possess  large  herds  of  horses, 
and  make  perpetual  war  upon  the  neighboring  settlements.  This  territory  was  explored 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1587,  who  opened  mines,  established  missions,  and  made  some 
progress  in  civilizing  the  natives.  In  1846,  Santa  Fe,  the  capital,  was  taken  by  an 
American  expedition  under  gen.  Kearney.  At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1848  New 
Mexico  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  erected  into  a  territory  in  1850  White 
population  in  1870,  90,393. 

NEW  MEXICO  (ante).  Since  this  territory  came  into  the  possession  of  the  United 
States  by  the  treaty  of  Gaudalupe  Hidalgo,  it  has  always  been  considered  a  region 
of  promise  both  in  respect  to  its  physical  conditions  and  its  natural  resources.  In 
1850  it  was  organized  as  a  territory;  and  three  years  later  the  region  south  of  the 
Gila  river  known  as  the  Gadsden  purchase  was  obtained  through  another  treaty  with 
Mexico  and  annexed.  The  territory  then  contained,  besides  the  region  within  its 
present  limits,  the  whole  of  Arizona  and  a  portion  01  Colorado  and  Nevada.  But  in 
1861  a  tract  of  about  14,000  sq. in.  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  between  the  37th 
and  38th  parallel  was  annexed  to  Colorado;  and  in  1863  Arizona  was  set  off.  New- 
Mexico  is  now  divided  into  13  counties  and  the  government  is  established  upon  the 
ordinary  model  of  territorial  governments;  that  is,  the  executive  power  is  administered 
by  a  governor  and  secretary,  appointed  by  the  president  with  the  consent  of  the  senate 
for  four  years,  and  by  an  auditor,  treasurer,  adjt.gen.,  and  attv.gen.  chosen  by  the  terri- 
torial legislature.  The  capital,  Santa  Fe,  is  next  "to  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  the  oldest  town 
jn  the  United  States.  The  population  of  the  territory  has  been  steadily  increasing  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years.  Of  the  total  population  in  1870,  86,254  were  natives  and  5,620  of 
foreign  birth,  47,135  males  and  44,739  females.  There  were  21,449  families  with  an 
average  of  4.28  persons  to  each,  and  21,053  dwellings  with  an  average  of  4.36  to  each. 
Until  within  the  past  six  or  seven  years,  however,  the  south  and  west  portions  of  the  ter- 
ritory have  been  subject  to  Indian  incursions  which  have  kept  settlers  back.  Pop.  '80, 
118,430. 

Like  Colorada  and  Nevada,  the  chief  inducements  New  Mexico  offers  to  those 
already  located  within  its  boundary  or  to  emigrants  are  its  dry  and  healthful  climate 
and  the  resources  of  its  mines.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  territory  the  temperature 
is  mild,  being  seldom  below  the  freezing  point,  and  rarely  rising  to  extreme  heat,  owing 
to  the  elevation  of  the  surface.  The  sky  is  usually  clear  and  the  atmosphere  so  dry  that 
meat  can  frequently  be  preserved  a  long  while  without  salt.  Iron  and  steel  also  rarely 
rust,  though  exposed  continually  day  and  night.  Inflamations  and  typhoid  fevers  occa- 
sionally prevail  in  the  winter  season;  but  pulmonary  diseases  are  rare  and  malaria  does 
not  exist.  The  mines  of  the  precious  metals,  copper,  lead,  iron,  and  salt  have  never  been 
so  successfully  worked  as  they  might  have  been,  had  not  the  Indians  molested  their 
regions.  These  Indians,  however,  during  the  past  three  or  four  years  have  gradually 
been  removed,  and  new  mines  now  are  being  opened  in  many  directions.  The  oldest 
mining  districts  are  the  Old  and  New  Placers,  Pinos  Altos,  Arroya  Hondo,  Cinvmaron, 
Mangano  and  Moreno,  tracts  in  the  Organ  mountains,  and  also  in  the  Sierras  Blanca, 
Carriza,  and  the  Magdalcna  mountains.  The  most  available  of  all  these  that  contain 
gold  are  thos«  of  the  New  Placer  district  which  are  about  38  m.  from  Santa  Fe.  Silver 
is  not  now  largely  mined,  but  there  are  deposits  of  it  at  Pinos  Altos  and  in  the  Magcla- 
lena  mountains.  Copper  also  is  found  in  these  regions,  and  one  mine  in  the  first  named 
has  yielded  as  high  as  9,000  Ibs.  of  metal  a  week.  Lead  occurs  in  the  Pinos  Altos  mines, 
in  the  Or<ran  mountains,  and  elsewhere.  Iron  and  salt  are  abundant  in  several  districts 
throughout  the  territory.  The  amount  of  gold  from  New  Mexico  deposited  at  the  United 
States  mints  and  assay  offices  to  June,  1874,  was  $1,004,755;  of  silver  $239,574.  In  1870 
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:  he  census  stated  the  number  of  gold  mines  to  be  17.  of  which  12  were  placer  and  5 
quartz;  number  of  hands  employed,  177;  capital  invested,  $2,884,000;  value  of  material 
used.  >;<;>;',  138;  and  Hie  value  of  products,  $043,250. 

In  agricultural  products  the  territory  is  not  particularly  abundant;  for  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  valley  lands  ha  the  immediate  vicinity  of  its  rivers  and  streams,  the  land  is 
obliged  to  be  irrigated  artificially.  The  most  important  agricultural  regions  are  the  val- 
leys of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Rio  Pecos.  which  are  generally  from  one  to  four  miles  wide, 
though  the  former  expands  in  places  to  10  <>r  15  miles.  In  1870  there  were  4,480 
firms  ;uid  14:5,000  acres  of  improved  land.  Among  the  products  there  were  3:i8,9o() 
bushels  of  wheat;  (540,823  bushels  of  Indian  corn;  67,660  of  oats;  28,856  of  peas  and 
hean.s;  8,587  Ibs.  of  tobacco;  684,930  Ibs.  of  wool;  and  12,912  Ibs.  of  butter.  The  ordi- 
nary cereals  all  grow  sufficiently  well  in  the  territory;  but  wheat,  maize,  pumpkins, 
onions,  and  beans  afford  the  principal  supplies  of  vegetable  food.  The  land  and  the 
climate  are  especially  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  the  apple,  peach,  melon,  apricot,  pome- 
granate, iig,  and  the  grape.  The  European  vine  grows  here  in  the  open  air,  and  the 
wine  that  is  made  from  it  is  considered  particularly  rich.  In  1870  there  were  manufac- 
tured 15), ('»!•:()  gallons.  Stock  raising,  and  particularly  wool-growing,  however,  have  been 
for  many  years  the  chief  occupations  of  the  natives;  and  for  these  pursuits  the  mildness 
of  the  climate  and  the  large  tracts,  where  agriculture  is  not  practicable,  afford  excep- 
tional opportunities.  Neither  shelter  nor  hand-feeding  id  required  for  the  flocks  The 
valleys,  foot-hills,  and  table-lauds  are  covered  with  nutritious  grasses  throughout  the 
year,  which  provides  abundant  grazing.  The  estimated  value  of  the  live-stock  in  the 
year  already  mentioned  was  $2,389,157;  and  the  stock  consisted  of  26,500  horses;  6,141 
mules  and  asses;  16,417  milch  cows,  and  a  total  of  186,301  neat  cattle;  619,438  sheep; 
and  11,267  swine. 

The  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  of  all  kinds  throughout  the  territory  in 
1S70  was  182,  which  were  chiefly  flouring  and  grist  mills  and  saw  mills  anrl  quartz  mills. 
They  employed  about  400  hands,  and  the  estimated  amount  of  capital  invested  was 
$1,450,695;  amount  of  raw  material  used,  $880,957;  and  the  value  of  the  annual  prod- 
uct, $1,489,868.  "With  the  completion  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  railroad 
to  Santa  Fe  and  the  Texas  and  Pacific  railroad,  which  is  expected  to  traverse  the  terri- 
tory from  e.  tow.,  it  is  probable  that  every  industry  will  greatly  increase;  and  the 
manufactures  will  undoubtedly  prosper  better  than  the}'  have  in  the  past.  Gov.  Axtell 
in  his  message  submitted  to  the  legislature  in  January,  1878,  believed  that  the  general 
condition  of  the  territory  was  far  more  prosperous  and  promising  than  it  had  ever  been 
before.  At  that  period  the  territory  was  nearly  free  of  debt  and  the  taxation  was  about 
one  percent.  The  total  expenses  the  past  two  years  had  been  $12,656.72;  the  total 
amount  paid  into  the  treasury  from  November  1875  to  November  1877  was  $118.038.36. 
Of  this  amount  $33,395.05  was  received  for  licenses  and  fines,  and  $84,643.31  for  property 
taxes.  This  message  also  directed  the  attention  of  parents  to  the  educational  condition 
of  the  territory,  which  is  low.  A  few  schools  were  established  as  far  back  as  1822  by 
the  Mexican  authorities,  but  the  system  was  never  effective;  and  alter  the  conquest  by 
the  United  States  no  public  schools  were  again  established  until  1872.  Two  years  later 
128  schools  were  reported  in  operation  with  5,420  pupils  enrolled.  Only  a  few  of  these 
schools,  however,  are  above  the  grade  of  primary  schools.  The  number  of  church 
organizations  is  about  158,  possessing  property  valued  at  $322,621.  The  denominations 
represented  are  Baptist,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Protestant  Episcopal,  and  Roman 
Catholic. 

Of  important  events  in  the  recent  history  of  the  territory,  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  Completion  in  1875  of  the  United  States  military  telegraph  from  Santa  Fe  to  Mesilla, 
and  in  1876  from  Mesilla  to  Tucson,  Arizona.  During  the  same  year  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  railroad  also  was  completed  nearly  to  the  territorial  line  at,  Trinidad,  and  direct 
telegraphic  communication  was  extended  to  San  Diego,  Cal.,  and  to  El  Paso,  Mexico. 

NEW  MILFORD,  a  t.  in  Litchfield  co. ,  Conn.,  on  the  Housatonic  river  and  railroad, 
14m.  n.  of  Danbury,  and  about  40  in.  s.w.  of  Hartford;  pop.  '80,  3,907.  There  are  5 
churches,  2  banks,  a  weekly  newspaper;  and  paper,  boots,  buttons,  hats,  and  tobacco 
are  manufactured.  The  village  is  well  laid  out,  and  the  streets  are  shaded  with  I'm  ; 
elms  and  surround  a  handsome  common.  The  place  is  to  some  extent  a  summer  resort. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  capital  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Louisiana,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  100m.  from  its  mouth,  lat.  29°  58'  n.,  long.  90"  west.  The  city  is  built 
on  t'ue  alluvial  banks  of  the  river,  on  ground  lower  than  the  high-water  level,  protected 
from  inundations  by  the  levee  or  embankments,  which  extend  for  hundreds  of  miles  on 
both  banks  of  the  river.  The  streets  descend  from  the  river  bank  to  the  swamps,  and 
the  drainage  is  by  canals  which  open  into  lake  Pontchartrain,  which  is  on  a  level  with 
the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  city  is  long  and  narrow,  extending  about  6  m.  along  the  river, 
on  an  inner  and  outer  curve,  giving  it  the  shape  of  the  letter  S.  The  older  portion, 
extending  around  the  outer  curve,  gave  it  the  name  of  "  the  Cresent  City."  New  Orleans 
is  the  great  port  of  transhipment  for  a  large  portion  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  southern 
American  states,  the  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana,  and  the  produce  of  the  vast  region  drained 
by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  It  commands  10,000  m.  of  steamboat  navigation, 
and  is  the  natural  entrepot  of  one  of  the  richest  regions  of  the  world.  In  the  fiscal  jeaf 
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ended  June  1874,  the  value  of  imports  into  New  Orleans  was  14,533,804  dollars;  of 
exports,  the  value  was  93,715,710  dollars.  The  sugar  product  in  1873  was  103,241, li:> 
Ibs.,  value  8,122,575  dollars.  The  custom-house  is  one  of  the  largest  buildings  in  America. 
The  hotels,  theaters,  and  public  buildings  are  on  a  magnificent  seale.  There  are  a  branch 
mint,  55  hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  asylums,  several  colleges,  Roman  Catholic  cathedral, 
150  churches,  7  daily  newspapers,  extensive  cotton-presses,  cotton  and  sugar  warehouses, 
several  banks,  and  all  the  facilities  fora  vast  commerce.  Besides  the  great  river,  New 
Orleans  has  railways  connecting  it  with  the  north,  east,  and  west.  It  is  a  beautiful,  and, 
but  for  the  very  frequent  visits  of  the  yellow  fever,  a  healthy  city.  The  visitation  of  this 
dreaded  epidemic  in  the  lower  Mississippi  valley  in  1878  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  on 
record.  The  soil  is  full  of  water,  so  that  no  excavations  can  be  made.  The  largest 
buildings  have  no  cellars  below  the  surface;  and  in  the  cemeteries  there  are  no  graves, 
but  the  dead  are  placed  in  tombs,  or  "ovens,"  above  ground.  New  Orleans  was  settled 
by  the  French  in  1718;  with  Louisiana,  it  was  transferred  to  Spain  in  17(J.->;  soon  after 
re-transferred  to  France,  and  sold,  with  a  vast  territory  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri, by  Napoleon  I.  to  the  United  States  in  1803.  In  1815  it  was  successfully  defended 
against  a  British  army,  under  gen.  Packenham,  by  gen.,  afterwards  president,  Jackson. 
In  1830.  Louisiana  having  seceded  from  the  union,  New  Orleans  became  an  important 
center  of  commercial  and  military  operations,  and  was  closely  blockaded  by  a  federal 
fleet.  An  expedition  of  gun-boats,  under  commander  Farragut,  forced  the  defenses  near 
the  ruouih  of  the  river,  April  24, 1862;  the  city  was  compelled  to  surrender,  and  occupied 
by  gen.  Butler  as  military  governor.  In  1803,  on  its  cession  to  the  union,  the  popula- 
tion" was  about  8,000,  mostly  French  and  Spanish:  in  1820  it  had  increased  to  27,000;  in 
1860,  to  168,823,  and  consisted  of  Americans,  French  Creoles,  Irish,  etc.;  in  1870  it 
was  191,418. 

NEW  ORLEANS  (ante),  in  magnitude  and  population,  is  the  ninth  city  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  value  of  its  exports  and  foreign  commerce  ranks  next  to  New  York. 
It  comprises  about  40  sq. m.,  one-half  of  which  is  closely  inhabited,  while  the  rest  is 
barely  redeemed  from  being  a  swamp.  In  general  appearance  it  is  a  melange  of  French 
and  American  taste,  most  of  the  streets  running  parallel  with  the  Mississippi1  river  pre- 
sent an  unbroken  line  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  limits  of  the  city,  a  distance  of  12  in.; 
and  those  at  right  angles  to  these  extend  from  the  river  to  the  lake.  Those  in  the  newer 
portions  of  the  city  are  wide,  bordered  with  trees,  and  have  an  attractive  appearance; 
and  Canal  street,  the  chief  thoroughfare,  has  many  handsome  stores  and  private  resi- 
dences. There  are  11  public  parks  and  squares,  3  canals  for  commercial  purposes,  10  r.i 
12  for  drainage,  and  16  markets.  Though  the  city  is  not  notable  as  a  whole  for  eithei 
the  beauty  or  grandeur  of  its  architecture,  it  has  several  public  buildings  that  are  con 
spicuous  exceptions — the  custom-house,  the  branch  mint,  the  post-office,  the  city  hall, 
and  the  St.  Charles  hotel.  Besides  these,  mention  should  be  made  also  of  the  state- 
house,  the  university  buildings,  the  charity  hospital,  the  marine  hospital,  and  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  as  well  as  several  churches,  of  which  there  are  142  in  all.  In  1861,  when  the  city  had 
attained  its  greatest  commercial  prosperity,  it  received  and  handled  2, 255, 448  bales  of  cot- 
ton and  460,000  hhds.  of  sugar.  Since  the  war  its  business  and  prosperity  have  been  much 
disturbed  by  political  agitation,  and  by  two  or  three  severe  visitations  of  the  yellow  fever. 
Nevertheless,  during  the  years  1878-80  its  export  trade  showed;  a  fair  increase,  audits 


tion  improvements,  allowing  ships  of  greater  burden  to  come  to  its  wharves,  it  is  believed 
that  the  future  commerce  of  New  Orleans  is  to  be  greatly  increased.  In  the  line  of 
manufactures  the  city  can  make  little  claim.  Although  in  1870  it  contained  911  "  manu- 
facturing establishments,"  many  of  them  were  scarcely  worthy  of  designation,  being 
principally  small  manufactories  of  cotton-seed  oil,  syrup,  and  oil,  soap,  sugar  refineries, 
distilleries,  and  breweries.  Of  the  other  business  corporations  at  that  time,  there  were 
5  drv-dock  companies  and  42  insurance  companies,  23  banking  institutions,  5  tow-boat 
companies,  and  24  custom-house  warehouses.  The  administrative  officers  of  the  city  are 
a  mayor  and  7  officers  known  as  administrators,  who  hold  their  offices  two  years,  together 
with  a  board  of  health,  a  city  surveyor,  city  attorney,  and  school  superintendent.  Tim 
police  are  sort  of  a  mqtmted  state  militia,  rather  than  a  metropolitan  organization,  and 
are  under  the  control  of  the  governor  of  the  state.  According  to  the  census  of  1870  tho 
assessed  value  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  was  $146, 718,888;  its  true  value,  $185,625.- 
187.  The  total  taxation  not  national  was  $4,191,417.  The  public  debt  of  the  city  was 
$26,500.000.  The  public  schools,  of  which  there  were  about  80,  are  under  state  control, 
although  the  city  provides  for  their  support.  Other  educational  institutions  are  the  uni^ 
versity  of  Louisiana,  the  mechanical  and  agricultural  college,  the  dental  college,  and 
the  Jesuit  college.  Most  of  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Irish  population  is  Koman 


denborgian:  and  1  Unitarian,  and  6  Hebrew  synagogues.     In  conclusion  it -may  be  said 
thai,  although  New  Orleans  is  usually  believed  to  be  an  unhealthy  city  to  reside  in,  a  care- 
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ful  comparison  of  its  vital  statistics  with  those  of  oilier  cities,  not  only  in  the  Unite:!  States 
but  throughout  tin;  world,  shows  that  on  the  whole  it  is  not  exceptionally  unhealthy. 
Since  the  epidemic  of  1878  vigorous  sanitary  improvements  have  been  in  progress.  Tlie 
temperature  is  rarely  in  the  extreme,  the 'average  maximum  for  t lie  year  being  88.7" 
Fahr. ,  the  average  minimum  51.8",  and  the  general  average  about  67". 

>.T.\V  PHILADELPHIA,  a  village  in  e.  Ohio,  on  the  Tuscnrawas  river,  near  the 
Ohio  canal;  pop.  '70,  3,148.  It  is  in  Goshen  township,  100  m.  by  rail  s.e.  of  Cleveland, 
24  in.  s.w.  of  Canton,  98  m.  n.  of  Marietta,  and  100  in.  w.  of  Pittsburg.  It  is  the  e.  ter- 
minus of  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  railroad,  and  is  a  junction  of  the  Cleveland  Tus- 
caraw.Hs  Valley  and  Wheeling,  and  the  Marietta,  Pittsburg  and  Cleveland  railroads.  It 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  Tusearawas  bituminous  coal  and  iron  region,  and  the  country 
abounds  in  coal  and  iron  ore.  It  has  7  churches,  4  banks,  one  of  them  national,  good 
public  schools,  and  3  newspapers.  Its  leading  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods,  agricultural  machines,  lumber,  flour,  salt,  matches,  carriages,  paper,  boilers,  etc. 

NEW  PHILIPPINES.     See  CAROLINE  ISLANDS. 

NEWPORT,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  market-town,  and  river-port  of 
England,  chief  town  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  situated  near  the  center  of  that  island,  on 
the  Medina,  which  is  navigable  up  to  this  point.  St.  Thomas's  church,  founded  in 
1854,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  structure  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  is  a  handsome 
edifice,  and  contains  a  monument  erected  by  her  majesty  in  memory  of  the  princess 
Eli/abeth,  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  who  died  at  Carisbrooke  castle,  Sept.  8,  1650.  Among 
the  educational  establishments  of  Newport  is  the  free  grammar  school,  in  which  fre- 
quent meetings  and  negotiations  between  Charles  I.  and  the  parliamentary  commission- 
ers took  place.  About  a  mile  n.  of  Newport  is  Carisbrooke  castle,  where  the  king  was 
confined  under  the  guardianship  of  col.  Hammond  for  twelve  months  (1047-1648). 
There  are  several  important  institutions  in  the  vicinity,  as  the  Albany  barracks,  the 
house  of  industry,  and  the  Parkhurst  prison  for  juvenile  convicts.  Manufactures  of  lace 
are  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Vessels  of  considerable  tonnage  can  ascend  to  the  quay 
ut  high  tides.  Pop.  '71,  7,956. 

NEWPORT,  a  thriving  market-town,  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  and 
river-port  of  England,  in  the  co.  of  Monmouth,  and  24  m.  s.s.w.  of  the  town  of  tliat  name, 
on  the  Usk,  and  about  4  m.  from  the  mouth  of  that  river.  It  was  anciently  the  port  of 
the  city  of  Caerleon,  about  3  m.  further  up  the  river;  but  during  the  present  century,  it 
has  become  a  shipping  port  of  considerable  importance,  being  the  outlet  of  the  produce 
of  the  extensive  collieries,  and  iron  and  tin  works  of  the  neighborhood.  It  possesses  a 
number  of  recently-erected  public  buildings,  has  spacious  docks,  manufactures  nails  and 
spikes  extensively,  exports  iron  and  coal  largely,  and  carries  on  an  excellent  general 
trade.  In  1875,  10,243  vessels,  of  1,100,891  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  port.  New 
port  unites  with  Monmouth  and  Usk  in  sending  a  member  to  parliament.  The  remains 
of  Newport  castle  are  now  used  as  a  brewery.  Pop.  '71,  27,069. 

NEWPORT,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Rhode  Island,  having  the  state  line  of  Massachusetts  for 
its  e.  boundary,  and  Acoakset  river  flowing  from  Watuppa  pond  to  the  sea.  It  consists 
of  several  islands,  Rhode  island,  Canonicut,  Goat,  and  others  of  less  dimensions,  besides 
the  portion  of  the  mainland  separated  from  Rhode  Island  by  the  c.  passage  of  Narra- 
gansett  bay;  100  sq.m.  ;•  pop.  '80,  24,180—19,539  of  American  birth,  1129  colored.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Old  Colony  and  Newport  railroad,  terminating  at  Newport.  Prudence 
island  is  included  in  its  territory,  and  Block  island  lying  s.w.  in  the  ocean.  Its  surface  is 
much  diversified  by  hill,  valley,  and  stream,  and  is  noted  for  pleasing  scenery  and  beau- 
tiful drives.  It  contains  beds  of  anthracite  coal.  Its  soil  is  fertile  and  produces  grain, 
great  quantities  of  apples  and  other  fruit,  dairy  products,  and  wool.  Clams  are  dug 
along  the  shore,  a  lucrative  business  in  the  summer.  Live  stock  is  extensively  raised. 
It  contains  Fort  Adams  and  the  fashionable  summer  resort  of  Newport.  Its  leading 
industries  include  the  manufacture  of  flour,  fish  oil,  copper  ware,  cotton  goods,  cotton 
and  woolen  machinery,  carriages,  upholstery,  and  shipping.  Co.  seat,  Newport. 

NEWPORT,  a  city  of  Kentucky,  United  States,  on  the  Ohio  river,  opposite  Cincinnati, 
and  on  the  e.  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Licking  river,  opposite  Covington.  It  contains 
a  U.  S.  arsenal,  and  several  iron  foundries  and  rolling  mills.  Pop.  '70,  15,087. 

NEWPORT  (ante),  the  co.  seat  of  Campbell  co.,  on  the  Kentucky  Central,  and  Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati  and  Lexington  railroads;  pop.  '80,  20,433.  It  is  built  on  a  high  plain; 
the  streets  are  regularly  laid  out,  and  ornamented  with  shade  trees.  A  bridge  over  the 
Licking  river  connects  it  with  Covington.  It  is  connected  by  street  railroads  with  Cin- 
cinnati, Covington,  Dayton,  and  Belleview.  There  are  many  manufactories,  foundries, 
and  rolling  mills.  It  lias  a  number  of  churches,  public  schools,  a  U.  S.  arsenal,  banks, 
a  tri- weekly  and  a  weekly  newspaper. 

NEWPORT,  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  and  semi-capital  of  Rhode  Island,  United  States, 
on  the  w.  shore  of  the  island  of  Rhode  Island  in  Narragansett  bay,  5  m.  from  the  ocean. 
Lat.  41°  29'  n.,  long.  71°  19'  12"  west.  It  has  a  deep,  excellent  harbor,  defended  by  forts 
Adams  and  Wolcott.  It  has  a  state-house,  custom-house,  market,  the  Redwood  library. 
many  large  hotels,  and  elegant  villas;  it  is  renowned  for  tine  scenery  and  sea-bathing; 
and  is  one  of  the  most  fashionable  watering-places  in  America.  The  town  also  contains 
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cotton  and  other  manufactures.  It  was  settled,  in  1633,  by  17  adherents  of  Roger  Wil 
Hams,  who  followed  him  in  his  banishment  from  Massachusetts.  In  1874  Newport  had 
135  sailing  and  steam  vessels,  of  8,060  tons.  It  was  for  a  time  the  residence  of  bishop 
Berkeley.  Pop.  70,  12,552. 

NEWPORT  (ante)  is  defended  by  fort  Adams,  3£  m.  distant,  the  third  strongest 
fortress  in  the  United  States.  The  state  house  fronting  Washington  square,  through 
which  Washington  passed  to  meet  Rochambeau,  was  built  in  1742.  The  Jewish  syna- 
gogue on  Touro  street,  built  iu  1762,  was  the  first  in  this  country,  Judah  Touro,  a  son 
of  one  of  its  pastors,  gave  to  the  city  Touro  park,  on  which  stunds  the  "  Round  Tower  " 
or  "Old  Stone  Mill,"  a  circular  stone  tower  with  round  arches.  A  Norse  origin  has 
been  ascribed  to  it,  but  Palfrey,  in  his  History  of  ^'eic  England,  has  pretty  conclusively 
showu  that  it  was  an  old  colonial  wind-mill.  Near  the  old  mill  is  a  statue  of  commodore 
M.  ('.  Perry.  Trinity  church,  on  Church  St.,  has  an  organ  presented  by  Berkeley.  On 
darkest,  are  the  central  Baptist  church,  founded  in  17oo,  the  armory  of  the  Newport 
artillery  company,  formed  in  1733,  and  the  Vernon  house,  Rochambeau's  headquarters 
in  1780.  Franklin's  printing-press,  imported  iu  1720,  is  still  in  the  office  of  the  Wttkiy 
Mercury,  founded  in  1758.  The  fashionable  drive  of  Newport  is  Bellevue  ave. ,  a  broad 
street  2  m.  long.  There  is  excellent  surf  bathing  off  the  First  beach ;  the  Second,  or 
Saclmest  beach,  is  a  favorite  rid  ing- course.  Old  Newport,  with  many  colonial  mansions 
mid  narrow  streets,  is  almost  surrounded  by  the  new  town.  Aside* from  the  bathing, 
boating,  and  driving  facilities  of  Newport,  its  chief  attraction  is  its  equable  climate. 
The  city  is  connected  with  Boston  by  the  Old  Colony  and  Newport  railroad,  and  with 
New  York  by  the  Shore  line,  67  m.  from  Boston,  180  m.  from  New  York;  pop.  15,693. 
The  daily  steamers  of  the  Fall  River  line  to  New  York  touch  here.  Steamers  run  daily 
to  Providence  and  Rocky  Point.  Newport  harbor  was  visited  by  Verrazzani  in  the  16th 
c.,  and  by  several  subsequent  English  explorers.  It  wassettled  in  1639  by  a  party  of  colo- 
nists, adherents  of  Roger  Williams,  under  William  Coddington.  Its  relative  importance 
a  century  ago  was  much  greater  than  now.  Its  population  in  1774  was  12,000,  and  its 
commerce  next  to  Boston,  and  much  larger  than  that  of  New  York.  It  was  captured  in 
1776  by  the  British,  who  held  it  till  1779.  The  next  year  a  French  fleet  having  on 
board  the  count  de  Rochambeau  and  6,000  French  soldiers,  arrived  at  Newport.  Presi- 
dent Adams  founded  a  naval  station  there,  and  the  torpedo  division  of  the  U.  S.  naval 
service,  with  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  young  officers  in  the  torpedo  service,  is 
situated  on  Goat  island.  Among  the  historical  names  of  Newport  are  dean  Berkeley, 
who  came  to  Newport  in  1729  to  found  a  univer.-ity  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians, 
built  a  house  called  "Whitehall,"  about  3  m.  from  the  city,  and  returned  to  England 
in  1731,  dividing  his  Newport  estate  between  Harvard  and  Yale  colleges;  Drs.  Samuel 
Hopkins  and  Ezra  Stiles,  the  latter  afterwards  president  of  Yale;  and  William  Ellery 
Chauuing,  who  was  born  1780,  in  the  Channing  mansion,  built  1720,  on  Thames  street. 

NEWPORT,  CrmisTOPriEU.  b.  England,  about  1565:  commander  of  the  vessels  which 
brought  over  the  Jamestown  colony  in  1606,  and  a  member  of  the  council  for  the  govern- 
ment of  that  colony.  Returning  to  England  after  a  visit  with  capt.  John  Smith  to  Pow- 
liatan,  he  brought  over  120  additional  emigrants  in  1608.  Near  Richmond  he  found 
some  yellow  mica,  with  which  he  loaded  his  vessels,  supposing  it  to  be  gold.  He  came 
over  with  lord  Delaware  in  1610,  was  wrecked  at  the  Bermudas,  and  returned  to  England 
in  1612.  He  wrote  Discoveries  in  America. 

NEWPOST-PAGNELL,  a  small  market  town  in  England,  in  Buckinghamshire,  on  the 
Ousel.  50  m.  n.n.w.  of  London.  Lace  is  manufactured  extensively,  and  there  is  a  good 
trade  in  corn,  coal,  and  timber.  Pop.  '71,  3,655. 

NEW  PROVIDENCE,  one  of  the  Bahama  islands,  between  Eleuthera  and  Andros. 
in  lat.  253  5'  n. ;  long.  21C  77'  w.,  17  m.  long  by  about  7  wide;  pop.  9,000.  The  surface 
is  broken  with  bills,  but  some  parts  are  fertile.  Nassau,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  on 
the  n.  coast.  New  Providence  was  originally  an  English  colony,  founded  in  1629,  was 
twice  captured  by  Spain,  and  definitely  given  back  to  England  by  the  peace  of  1783. 

NEW  RED  SANDSTONE.  A  large  series  of  reddish  colored  loams,  shales,  and  sand- 
stones, occurring  between  the  carboniferous  rocks  and  the  lias,  were  grouped  together 
under  this  name,  in  contradistinction  to  the  old  red  sandstone  group,  which  lies  below 
the  coal-measures,  and  has  a  similar  mineral  structure.  Conybeare  and  Buckland  pro- 
posed the  title  Poikilitic  (Gr.  variegated)  for  the  same  strata,  because  some  of  the  most 
characteristic  beds  are  variegated  with  spots  and  streaks  of  light-blue,  green,  and  bull 
on  a  red  base.  In  the  progress  of  ecology,  however,  it  was  found  that  two  very  distinct 
periods  were  included  under  these  names;  and  the  contained  fossils  of  each  group  were 
found  to  be  so  remarkably  different  that  the  one  period  was  referred  to  the  paleozoic 
series,  under  the  name  of  permian  (q.v.),  while  the  other,  known  as  the  tnas  (q.v.),  was 
determined  to  belong  to  the  secondary  series. 

NEW  RICHMOND  a  village  in  s.  Ohio,  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Ohio  river;  20  m.  s.e.  of 
Cincinnati-  pop   '70,  2.516.     It  is  in  Ohio  township.  Clermont  co.,  which  is 
town  in  respect  to  population  and  active  trade  in   the  county.     It  has  8  churches.  g< 
pubr.c  schools,  a  newspaper,  a  national  bank,  a  loan  and  fund  association,  and  a  town- 
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hull.     Its  leading  industries  arc  the  manufacture  of  chairs  and  woolen  goods;  and  it  has 
sie.im,  s;i\v,  and  jurist  nulls,  distilleries,  tobacco  factories,  foundries,  and  breweries. 

NEW  IKH'HKLLK,  a  t.  in  s.e.  New  York,  on  Long  Island  sound,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Harlem  River  branch  railroad  with  the  Nov.*  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford;  18 
in.  from  New  York;  pop.  '70,  4,698.  It  contains  many  beautiful  residences  and  is  a 
favorite  resort  from  the  cities  of  the  vicinity.  It  has  7  churches,  good  schools,  a  savings 
hank.  5  hotels,  2  weekly  newspapers,  a  variety  of  stores,  and  an  establishment  f or  the 
manufacture  of  scales. 

NEW  EOSS,  a  seaport  and  parliamentary  borough  of  Ireland,  situated  on  the  estuary 
of  the  Barrow,  partly  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Wexford,  distant 
84  in.  s.s.w.  from  Dublin.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  having  been  surrounded  by  walls 
about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century.  Before  the  union,  it  returned  two  members  to 
parliament,  of  whom  one  was  withdrawn  by  the  act  of  union.  It  is  now  a  place  of 
<-.in-;d  Table  commerce,  and  the  modern  part  of  the  town  on  the  Wexford  side  is  built 
with  great  regularity  and  taste.  On  the  Kilkenny  side  is  a  straggling  .suburb  called  Itos- 
bercou,  connected  with  New  Ross  by  a  metal  bridge,  erected  at  a  cost  of  £50,137,  which 
lias  a  swivel-pillar  in  the  center,  to  allow  vessels  to  pass;  formerly  the  connection  was 
by  a  wooden  bridge,  nearly  700  feet  in  length.  The  port  is  approachable  at  spring-tides 
by  ships  of  800  tons,  and  at  all  times  by  vessels  of  600  tons;  and  there  is  a  communi- 
cation by  river  and  canal  with  Dublin,  and  also  with  Limerick.  The  town  is  managed 
by  a  board  of  21  commissioners.  It  possesses  no  manufactures  of  any  importance.  Pop. 
'71,  6,772. 

NEW  RUSSIA.     See  RUSSIA. 

NEW  RUTLAND,  a  t.  in  n.  Illinois,  in  the  extreme  s.e.  of  La  Salle  co. ;  pop.  '70, 
about  800.  It  is  on  the  Illinois  Central  railroad,  in  the  township  of  Groveland,  and  its 
railway  station  is  called  Rutland.  It  has  5  churches,  excellent,  schools,  several  hotels, 
and  a  grain  elevator.  Its  leading  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  harness,  furniture, 
flour,  and  wagons;  and  coal  is  mined  in  the  vicinity. 

NEWRY,  a  seaport  and  parliamentary  borough,  situated  partly  in  the  county  of 
Armagh,  but  principally  in  the  county  of  Down,  Ireland,  distant  from  Dublin  63  m.  n.. 
and  from  Belfast  33  m.  s.s.w,  with  both  which  places  it  is  connected  by  a  branch-railway 
communicating  with  ths  Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction  railway.  The  town  is  nearly 
coeval  with  the  English  invasion,  having  grown  up  around  a  monastery  founded  in  1188, 
and  a  castle  subsequently  erected  by  De  Courcey.  This  castle  was  the  scene  of  several 
struggles;  and  in  most  of  the  civil  wars  of  Ulster,  Newry  suffered  severely.  It  W.H  • 
incorporated  as  a  borough,  with  a  corporation  and  two  members  of  parliament,  by  Jani'M 
I.  Since  the  union,  it  returns  but  oae  msmbar,  and  the  corporation  having  been  abol- 
ished by  the  Irish  municipal  reform  act,  the  affairs  of  the  town  are  now  administered  by 
21  commissioners.  It  is  traversed  by  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  falls  into  Car i ing- 
ford  lough,  and  by  a  canal,  by  which  the  navigation  is  prolonged  to  lough  Neagh,  a 
distance  of  32  miles.  A  commission  has  been  appointed  for  improving  Carlingford 
lough  and  to  remove  the  bar;  the  estimated  cost  being  £80,000.  The  town  is  handsomely 
and  compactly  built.  The  quays  are  lined  with  spacious  warehouses,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral mills,  lanyards,  coach  and  car  manufactories,  ami  iron  foundries.  Extensive;  water- 
works have  recently  been  constructed.  Linen,  cotton,  and  iron  manufactures  are  car- 
ried on.  The  income  of  the  port  is  £6,000  yearly.  Steam-vessels  ply  to  Liverpool  and 
Glasgow  from  Warrcnpoiut,  a  port  5  m.  distant  on  Carlingford  lough;  and  the  Newry 
and  Greenore  railway,  connecting  the  Newry  and  Armagh  line  with  Carliugford  lough, 
is  in  progress.  Pop.  '71,  14, 158. 

NEW  SCHOOL  AND  OLD  SCHOOL  PRESBYTERIANS,  formerly  the  names  of 
two  great  parties,  and,  1838-70,  of  the  two  principal  divisions  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  the  United  States.  The  parties  were  produced,  and  the  rending  of  the  church  was 
caused  chiefly  by  three  forces  having  unequal  degrees  of  strength,  but  all  tending  to  one 
result.  These  may  be  here  named  without  being  fully  discussed: 

1.  Differences  in  theological  news.  The  Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  States  was, 
at  the  beginning,  composed  in  a  great,  degree  of  emigrants  from  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  in  its  growth  continued  to  receive  fresh  accessions  from  those  lands.  These  brought 
with  them  and  lonir  retained  theological  opinions  and  practices  which,  while  they  may 
be  spoken  of  in  general  terms  as  Calvinistic.  had  manifest  traits  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Yet  they  did  not.  escape  entirely  the  modifications  to  which  opinions  of  every  kind  have 
been  subjected  by  the  isolation,  conflicts,  and  liberty  of  discussion  and  action,  that 
have  given  character  to  American  government,  churches,  and  institutions  of  every  kind. 
During  this  time,  theology  and  practical  religion  were  among  the  chief  factors  in  devel- 
oping the  New  England  colonies  and  states.  Doctrines  furnished  themes  for  thought 
and  discussion  among  ministers  and  people  in  a  degree  scarcely  equaled,  unless  among 
the  early  Greek  Christians  and  the  reformers  of  the  16th  century.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  important  modifications  were  produced  and  embraced.  And  as  many  ministers 
aud  other  members  of  churches  went  from  New  England  to  the  other  colonies,  and 
afterward  to  the  new  states,  these  modifications  entered  into  Presbyterian  churches, 
accelerating  and  increasing  the  changes  there.  Many  too,  from  these  churches,  obtained 
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their  education  in  New  England  schools  and  colleges,  apart  of  them  becoming  Chris- 
tians there.  Andover  theological  seminary,  preceding  that  at  Princeton  by  5  years, 
instructed  a  portion  of  Presbyterian  students  as  well  as  many  from  New  England  who 
became  Presbyterian  ministers.  This  brief  statement  may  show  how  it  was  That  in  tiio 
American  Presbyterian  church,  there  arose  the  terms,  first  of  "new  side,"  and  "old 
side,"  with  the  division  they  occasioned,  and  afterward  of  "new  school  "  and  "old 
school." 

2.  Differences  of  opinion  concerning  church  polity  and  extension.     The  early  churches 
of  New    England   were    independent   and  congregational   in   government,   yet   were 
connected  together  by  mutual  conference,  and,  some  of  them,  by  associations  grad- 
ually formed,  ami    having  different   degrees  of  strength.     But  when   Congregational 
ministers  and  members  removed  to  other  colonies,  they  generally,  until  comparatively 
recent  years,  became  pastors  and  members  of  Presbyterian  churches  already  established, 
or  united  wiih  Presbyterians  iu  forming  new  ones.     The  churches  of  Newark  and  vicin- 
ity, founded  by  a  Connecticut  colony,  were  at  first  Congregational,  but  soon  became 
Presbyterian.     In  IbOl  a  plan  of  union  was  unanimously  proposed  by  the  Presbyterian 
general  assembly  lo  the  general  association  of  Connecticut,  by  whom  it  was  unanimously 
adopted,  with  a  view  on    both  sides  "to  prevent   alienation,  and  promote  union  and 
harmony  in  those  new  settlements  which  tire  composed  of  inhabitants  from  these  bodies." 
This  plan  was  not  only  adopted  unanimously  by  the  general  assembly,  but  was  aiso  for 
a  long  time  cordially  approved  by  the  most  eminent  ministers  in  the  Presbyterian  church. 
Under  the  operation  of  it,  and  of  union  with  Cougregatioualists  generally,  hundreds  of 
the  best  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  land  were  formed  and  built  up.     Yet  fi.e  polity 
resulting  from  the   union,   like  the  doctrine  embraced,  was  a  Presbyterianidm  some- 
what modified  i;>  its  usages  and  forms.     This  modification  entered  gradually  into  the 
forces  which  produced  the  new  school  and  the  old  school  parties.     Its  chief  power,  how- 
ever, was  in  an  element  more  general  than  any  difference  between  Presbyterians  and 
CougrcgatSonalists  alone  could  have  supplied.     This  was  the  use  of  "  voluntary  socie- 

in  benevolent  and  missionary  work.  The  country  passed  through  a  period,  during 
which  many  such  agencies  were  formed,  chiefly  from  the  necessity  for  united  effort, 
and  partly  from  want  of  experience  in  the  work.  But  as  experience  and  denominational 
strength  increased,  conflict  between  voluntary  and  more  strictly  church  agencies  arose. 
This'coiitiict  entered  largely  into  the  development  of  party  spirit  betwwm  new  school 
and  old  school  Presbyterians. 

3.  Dffiraic-s  c>f  opinion  nrnl  practice  concerning  slavery  and  concerning  the  manner 
in  trhicli  it  xin^ikl  be  treated  by  Christian  churches.     The  origin  and  growth  of  this  differ- 
ence need  not  here  be  traced.     It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  was  by  f«v  the  most  pow- 
erful of  the  influences  which  intensified  the  party  spirit;  and  that  as  '.he  region  where 
slavery  most  prevailed  was.  because  of  it,  the  less  subjected  to  the  modifying  influences 
already  di-^.-ribed,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  modified  doctrine  and   polity  were  found 
mainly  united  with  opposition  to  slavery,  forming  generally  new  school  Presbyterians; 
and  the  unmodified  doctrine  and  polity  were,  in  a  like  degree,  united  with  adherence 
to  slavery,  or  with  silence  concerning    i.  forming  generally  old  school  Presbyterians. 
Without  'the  influence,  direct  and  indirect,  of  slavery,  neither  of  the  other  causes,  nor 
both  of  them  combined,  would  have  been  strong  enough  to  divide  the  Presbyterian 
churrh;  probably  not  to  have  caused  even  a  serious  attempt  to  divide  it.     Reasons  for 
this  opinion  are  found  in  the  fact  that  after  the  division  the  new  school  part  of  the 
church  safely  outgrew  the  use  of  voluntary  societies;  that  just  before  the  reunion  the 
old  school  portion'accepted,  as  substantially  orthodox,  the  declaration  of  doctrine  made 
by  the  new  school  portion  just  after  the  division;  that  slavery,  without  auxiliary  causes, 
divided  the  strong  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church ;  that  in  the  spring 
of  1881.  it  divided  the  old  school  portion  of  the  church  when  in  "  a  state  of  almost 
unprecedented  doctrinal  homogeneity;"  that  it  was  prevented  from  rending  the  national 
Union  itself,  only  by  one  of  the   mightiest  conflicts  the  world  has  ever  known;   and 
that  when  its  power  waa  removed,  the  process  of  reuniting  new  school  and  old  school 
Presbyterians  at   once   began.     At   the   reunion,  Agreed  to  in   1869,   and  organically 
effected  in  1870,  some  of  the  chief  statistics  were: 


Synods. 

Presbyteries. 

Ministers. 

Churches. 

Church  Members. 

Sunday  S.  Members. 

N.3W  School.. 
Old  Schoo.  .. 

23 
28 

110 
140 

1833 
2,447 

1747 

2,859 

174,626 
271,913 

,  196.440 
2M.417 

Total  amount  contributed  by  both  divisions  during  the  year  1869-70,  for  the  support 
and  extension  of  religion  was  $8,440,121. 

NEW  SHOEEHAM.     See  SHOUEHAM. 

NEW  SIBEKIA,  a  <rroup  of  islands  in  the  Arctic  ocean,  lying  n.n.e.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Lena  in  Eastern  Siberia.  Lat.  73'  20'  to  76°  12'  n..  long.  135°  20'  to  150'  20  e. ; 
Area  20  480  sq  miles.  Tiie  principal  are  Kotelnoi  (the  largest), Lmkov,Fadievskoi,:md  oNew 
Siberia,  The  coasts  are  in  general  rocky,  and  are  covered  all  the  year  round  with  snow. 
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The  islands  arc  very  important,  on  account  of  the  immense  multitude  of  bones  and  teeth 
of  mammoths,  rhinoceroses,  buffaloes,  etc.,  which  are  found  in  the  soil.  They  are  now 
uninhabited,  but  there  are  traces  of  former  inhabitants.  Neither  bush  nor  tree  is  to  be 
anywhere. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  a  British  colony  in  the  s.e.  of  Australia.  It  originally  com- 
prKcd  all  the  Australian  settlements  e.  of  the  135th  meridian,  but  the  formation,  succes 
sively,  of  the  separate  colonies  of  South  Australia  (1886),  Victoria  (1851),  and  Queensland 
(1859)  has  reduced  it  to  more  moderate  dimensions.  It  is  now  bounded  on  the  n.  by  a 
line  which,  lieu-inning  at  Point  Danger,  in  lat.  28"  8'  s.,  follows  several  lines  of  heights 
across  the  Dividing  Range  till  it  meets  the  29th  parallel,  which  forms  the  rest  of  the 
boundary  westward;  on  the  w.  by  the  141st  meridian;  on  the  e.  by  the  Pacific  ocean: 
and  the  line  separating  it  from  Victoria  on  the  s.  runs  from  cape  Howe,  at  the  s.e.  iff 
the  island,  n.\v.  to  the  source  of  the  Murray  river,  and  then  along  that  stream,  in  a  direc- 
tion w.  by  n..  to  the  western  boundary  Of  the  two  colonies.  Area,  323,  137  sq.m.,  or 
somewhat  less  than  four  times  that  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain;  pop.  '71,  503,981.  of 
whom  275,551  were  males,  and  228,430  females;  '76,  (529,776.  The  more  general  phys- 
ical character  of  the  country  is  described  under  AUSTRALIA.  Within  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales  the  mountain  range,  which  girdles  nearly  the  whole  island,  is  most  continu- 
ous and  elevated,  and  is  known  as  the  Dividing  Range.  The  section  of  this  mountain 
system  on  the  soul  hern  boundary  of  the  colony,  called  the  Australian  Alps,  rises  in 
mount  Kosciusko  to  7,308  feet.  From  this  the  range  extends  northward,  the  watershed 
being  from  50  to  150  m.  distant  from  the  e.  coast,  and  thus  divides  the  colony  into  two 
slopes,  with  two  distinct  water-systems.  The  rivers  on  the  eastern  side  descend  with 
great  rapidity,  and  in  oblique  tortuous  courses,  their  channels  often  forming  deep  ravines. 
.Many  of  them  are  navigable  in  their  lower  course  for  sea-going  steamers.  The  principal 
are  the  Richmond,  Clarence,  McLeay.  Manning,  Hunter.  Hawkesbury,  and  Shoalhaven. 
The  Hunter  river,  about  60  m.  n.  of  Sydney,  opens  up  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
delightful  districts  in  the  country.  The  Dividing  Range,  which,  opposite  to  Sydney,  is 
called  the  Blue  mountains,  being  singularly  abrupt  and  rugged,  and  full  of  frightful 
cluiMns,  long  presented  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  the  west,  a~nd  kept  the  colonists  shut 
in  between  it  and  the  sea,  and  utterly  ignorant  of  what  lay  beyond.  At  last,  in  1813. 
when  the  cattle  were  likely  to  perish  in  one  of  those  long  droughts  that  appear  to  visit 
this  country  at  intervals  of  a  dozen  years,  three  adventurous  individuals  scaled  the  for- 
midable barrier,  and  discovered  those  downs  on  the  western  slope  which  now  form  the 
great  sheep-ranges  of  Australia.  A  practicable  line  of  road  was  immediately  constructed 
by  convict  labor,  and  the  tide  of  occupation  entered  on  the  new  and  limitless  expanse. 
The  numerous  streams  that  rise  on  the  w.  side  of  the  water-shed  within  the  colony,  all 
converge  and  empty  their  waters  into  the  sea  through  one  channel  within  the  colony  of 
South  Australia.  The  southern  and  main  branch  of  this  great  river-system  is  the  Mur- 
ray. The  other  great  trunks  of  the  system  are  the  Murrumbidgee,  which  is  navigable: 
the  Lachlan,  at  times  reduced  to  a  string  of  ponds;  and  the  Darling.  The  Macquarie. 
passing  through  the  rich  district  of  Bathurst  (q.v.),  is  a  large  tributary  of  the  Darling. 
but  it  reaches  it  only  in  the  rainy  seasons.  The  coast-line  from  cape  Howe  to  Point 
Danger  is  upward  of  700  m.  long,  and  presents  numerous  good  harbors  formed  by  the 
estuaries  of  the  rivers.  Owing  to  the  great  extent  of  the  colony,  stretching  as  it  does 
over  eleven  degrees  of  latitude,  the  climate  is  very  various.  In  the  northern  districts. 
which  are  the  warmest,  the  climate  is  tropical,  the  summer  heat  occasionally  rising  in 
inland  districts  to  120°,  while  on  the  high  table-lands,  weeks  of  severe  frost  are  sometimes 
experienced.  At  Sydney,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  about  65°.  The  mean 
heat  of  summer,  wh'ich  lasts  here  from  the  beginning  of  December  to  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary, is  about  80°,  but  it  is  much  modified  on  the  coast  by  the  refreshing  bree/e.  The 
annual  fall  of  rain  is  about  50  inches.  Rain  sometimes  descends  in  continuous  torrents. 
and  causes  the  rivers  to  rise  to  an  extraordinary  height.  Sometimes  the  rains  almost  fail 
for  two  or  three  years  in  succession  (see  AUSTRALIA).  The  coast,  for  300  m.  from  the 
northern  boundary,  is  adapted  for  growing  cotton,  and  in  1868,  when  a  large  quantity 
was  grown,  the  average  produce  was  180  ibs.  per  acre;  but  cotton-planting  seems  now  to 
have  been  abandoned.  Further  s.,  the  climate  is  more  temperate,  and  is  fitted  to  pro- 
duce all  the  grain  products  of  Europe.  Immense  tracts  of  land,  admirably  adapted  for 
agriculture,  occur  in  the  south-western  interior;  while  in  the  s.e.  coast  districts,  the  soil 
is  celebrated  for  its  richness  and  fertility.  In  the  n..  the  cotton  and  tobacco  plants,  the 
rine,  and  sugar-cane  are  grown,  and  pine-apples,  bananas,  guavas,  lemons,  citrons  and 
other  tropical  fruits  are  produced.  In  the  cooler  regions  of  the  s.,  peaches,  apricots,  nec- 
tarines, oranges,  grapes,  pears,  pomegranates,  melons,  and  all  'the  British  fruits,  are 
grown  in  perfection,  and  sometimes  in^such  abundance  that  the  pigs  are  fed  with  them. 
Wheat,  barley,  oats,  maize,  and  all  the  cereals  and  vegetables  of  Europe  are  also  grown. 

Agriculture  is  thus  increasing  in  importance,  though  the  predominating  interest  is 
still  pastoral.  In  1875-76,  there  were  36.984  freeholders  and  leaseholders  occupying  13, 
525,497  acres  of  land,  of  which  451,139  acres  were  under  cultivation,  7,771,068  acres 
inclosed  but  not  cultivated,  and  the  remainder  (5,303,290  acres)  not  inclosed.  The 
largest  crops  were  —  wheat  (133,610  acres)  and  maize  (117,582  acres).  The  other  crops 
included  oats,  barley,  rye,  potatoes,  millet,  etc.  Considerable  attention  has  been 
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bestowed  on  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  manufacture  of  wine.     The  produce  in 
1773-76  was  831,749  galls,  of  wine  and  2,748  galls,  brandy,  besides  768  tons  of  grapes. 


tocracy  of  the  colony.  All  the  best  pasture  land  has  long  beeii  taken  up  and  rented  (for 
periods  of  10  to  15  years)  from  the  crown  under  certain  conditions.  Stations,  or  the  right 
of  grazing,  with  the  stock  on  them,  are  continually  advertised  for  sale;  the  price  of  a 
station  is  according  to  the  number  of  cattle  or  sheep  "on  it.  The  question  of  the  rent  that 
the  "squatters"  should  pay  (which  used  to  be  about  £10),  and  of  the  tenure  by  which 
the  pasture-land*  should  be  held,  was  long  a  source  of  agitation  and  bitterness  in  the 
colony.  They  now  pay  about  a  farthing  a  year  for  each  sheep  the  run  can  support. 
According  to  the  present  regulations,  arable  lands  are  disposed  of  by  two  distinct  sys- 
tems of  sale — one,  to  the  highest  bidder  at  auction  in  unlimited  quantities;  the  other,  at  a 
fixed  price  in  limited  quantities.  By  this  last,  known  in  the  colony  as  "free  selection 
before  survey,"  the  intending  cultivator  can  first  select  for  himself,  and  then  secure  in 
fee-simple  a  quantity  not  less  than  40,  and  not  more  than  320  acres,  at  the  rate  of  20s. 
per  acre,  on  condition  of  residing  on  his  farm,  improving  a  portion  of  it,  and  not  sub- 
letting it. 

The  coal  fields  of  New  South  "Wales  are  extensive,  and  the  seams  of  great  thickness. 
In  1875,  1,253,475  tons,  valued  at  £765,133,  were  raised.  Iron,  lead,  copper,  and  oil- 
shale  are  abundant.  Gold  was  discovered  here  in  May,  1851,  and  in  that  year  gold  was 
exported  to  the  amdunt  of  £468.336.  This  amount  was  increased  to  £2,660,946  in  1852, 
but  subsequently,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  the  richer  diggings  of  Victoria,  goid-miuing 
in  this  colony  began  to  languish.  Since  1857,  however,  the  annual  amounts  found  and 
exported  have  been  steadily  increasing;  that  for  1869  being  234,382  oz.,  valued  at  £886,- 
749;  and  in  1875  the  value  exported  was  £2.094,505.  nearly  all  coin.  In  1875  there 
were  in  the  colony  22.872,882  sheep,  2,856,699  cattle,  and  346,691  horses.  In  1871  the 
revenue  was  £4,709,010;  the  expenditure  £4,179,840;  in  1875  the  revenue  amounted  to 
£4.128,303,  and  the  expenditure  to  £3,345,632.  The  exports  in  1875  amounted  to  £13,- 
671,530,  comprising  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  live  stock,  preserved  meat,  leather,  wool, 
tallo-.v.  coal,  gold-dust,  and  sovereigns;  the  imports,  consisting  largely  of  articles  for 
food  and  clothing,  etc.,  were  £13,490,200.  The  Sydney  branch  of  the  royal  mint  was 
instituted  in  1855.  and  issues  large  quantities  of  gold  in  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns. 
Tliur^  were  in  1876  about  509  in.  of  railway  already  open  in  the  colony,  while  about  200 
m.  additional  were  in  course  of  construction.  There  is  telegraphic  communication 
between  all  the  important  places  in  the  colony,  and  also  with  other  colonies;  length  of 
wire  in  1876,  8,012  miles.  New  South  Wales  is  self-governed,  with  a  governor  appointed 
by  the  queen,  a  responsible  ministry,  a  legislative  council  nominated  by  the  crown,  and 
a  house  of  assembly  elected  by  permanent  residents.  As  regards  religion,  all  sects  are 
on  a  footing  of  equality.  On  Jan.  1,  1876,  there  were  1089  regular  places  of  worship, 
affording  accommodation  to  57,000  Episcopalians,  50,000  Roman  Catholics,  24,000  Pres- 
byterians, 44,000  Methodists,  etc.  The  number  of  schools  under  the  council  of  educa- 
tion in  1875  was  1042;  besides  these  there  are  544  private  schools.  There  were,  in  all, 
123,000  scholars.  For  the  higher  education,  see  SYDNEY.  The  capital  is  Sydney,  with 
a  pop.  of  154,494;  and  the  other  chief  towns  are  Paramatta,  Bathurst  (q.v.),  Goulbura, 
Maitland,  Newcastle,  Grafton,  and  Armidale,  with  populations  ranging  from  3,000  to 
17,000. 

•  New  South  Wales  took  its  origin  in  a  penal  establishment,  formed  by  the  British 
government  in  1788  at  Port  Jackson,  near  Botany  bay  (lat.  34°).  The  prisoners,  after 
their  period  of  servitude,  or  on  being  pardoned,  became  settlers,  and  obtained  grants  of 
land;  and  these  "emancipists"  and  their  descendants,  together  with  free  emigrants. 
constitute  the  present  inhabitants.  Transportation  to  New  South  Wales  ceased  in  1840, 
and  up  to  that  date  the  total  number  of  convicts  sent  thither  amounted  to  60, 700,  of 
whom  only  8, 700  were  women.  They  were  assigned  as  bond-servants  to  the  free  set- 
tlers, who  were  obliged  to  furnish  them  with  a  fixed  allowance  of  clothing  and  food. 
In  1833  there  were  23,000  free  males  and  13,500  free  females,  to  22,000  male  and  2,700 
female  convicts;  and  of  the  free  population,  above  16,000  were  emancipists.  The  fol- 
iOwing  table  shows  the  recent  rate  of  increase  in  the  population: 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

1850 154,575  110,928  265,503 

1861 202,099  156,179  358,278 

1871 . .    275,551  228,430  503,fe81 

The  increase  of  population  in  Sydney  within  the  past  ten  or  twenty  years  has  been  over 
83.5  per  cent;  and  in  the  suburban  districts  it  has  been  about  60  per  cent. 

NEWSPAPER,  a  periodical  publication  printed  and  distributed  for  the  circulation  ®f 
news.  From  the  broad-sheet  relating  the  most  meager  intelligence  without  comment  or 
inference,  the  newspaper  has  gradually  grown  up  into  a  powerful  political  as  well  as 
social  engine,  diffusing  information  on  all  subjects  of  interest,  circulating  advertise- 
ments, and  acting  on  the  public  mind,  in  times  of  excitement,  to  an  extent  that  has  led 
it  to  be  called  a  fourth  estate  of  the  realm. 


Newspaper. 

The  earliest  approach  to  the  newspaper  is  to  be  found  in  the  Ada  Diurna,  or  Ada 
Pabik-a,  of  ancient  Rome,  an  official  gazette,  which  in  the  later  times  of  the  republic, 
and  during  the  empire,  appeared  daily  under  sanction  of  the  government.  The  con- 
tents of  these  Add  consisted  of  an  enumeration  of  the  births  and  deaths  in  Rome,  an 
account  of  the  money  paid  into  the  treasury,  and  everything  relating  to  the  supply  of 
corn:  extracts  from  the  Ada  Forcnxica,  including  the  edicts  of  magistrates,  the  testa- 
ments of  distinguished  men,  reports  of  trials,  with  the  names  of  the  acquitted  and  con 
demned,  a  \\<\  of  the  magistrates  who  were  elected;  extracts  from  the  Ada  tx.im.lnx.  an 
account  of  public  affairs  and  foreign  wars,  of  the  births,  deaths,  festivals,  and  move- 
ments of  the  imperial  family:  and  generally  news  relating  to  public  buildings,  funerals, 
g-;m ••:-.  (ire-i.  sacrifices,  and  miracles,  as  well  as  amatory  stories.  The  Ada  seem  to  have 
been  drawn  up  under  the  superintendence  of  censors,  quaestors,  and  other  magistrates, 
by  oilicers  called  adaurii,  assisted  by  clerks  and  notaries;  and  their  publication  con- 
sisted in  posting  them  in  some  public  place  in  the  city,  where  they  could  be  read  by 
any  one  who  pleased.  They  continued  to  be  issued  until  the  downfall  of  the  western 
empire,  but  there  seems  never  to  have  been  anything  corresponding  to  them  at  Con- 
stantinople. 

The  beginnings  of  the  newspaper  of  modern  Europe  are  traceable  to  Germany  and 
to  Venice.  Soon  after  the  invention  of  printing,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  loth  c. ,  small 
news  sheets,  called  Relationen  and  the  Neice  Zeylu-ng,  appeared  in  Augsburg,  Vienna, 
Uatisbon,  and  Nilrnberg,  generally  in  the  form  of  a  letter.  The  extant  numbers  contain, 
among  other  matters,  accounts  of  the  discovery  of  America,  of  the  conquests  of  the 
Turks,  of  the  French  and  Austrian  war  in  Italy,  with  such  local  occurrences  as  execu- 
tions, inundations,  earthquakes,  burnings  of  witches,  and  child-murders  committed  by 
the  Jews.  More  important,  perhaps,  were  the  official  Notizia  Scritte,  first  issued  by  the 
Venetian  government  in  the  16th  c.,  containing  accounts  of  the  wars  carried  on  by  the 
republic,  and  other  events  of  general  interest.  At  first  they  were  not  printed,  but  were 
to  be  seen  in  various  public  places  on-  payment  of  a  small  coin,  called  a  ynzeta,  whence 
the  name  "Gazette."  After  they  were  allowed  by  the  government  to  be  printed,  they 
obtained  a  wide  circulation  over  the  whole  of  Europe. 

The  earliest  English  newspaper,  or  news-letters,  belong  to  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and 
were  printed  in  the" form  of  small  quarto  pamphlets.  Some  copies  of  a  sheet,  called  the 
English  Mercury,  purporting  to  be  published  by  authority  of  queen  Elizabeth  in  158s, 
the  period  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  have  been  proved  by  Mr.  Watts  of  the  British 
museum  to  be  literary  forgeries,  executed  about  1766.  The  first  English  newspapers 
appeared  at  occasional  and  irregular  intervals — the  earliest  of  them,  so  far  as  ascertained, 
is  entitled  News  out  of  Holland,  and  was  published  for  M.  Newbery  in  1619.  In  1622 
these  occasional  pamphlets  were  converted  into  the  first  printed  newspaper,  entitled  T/ie 
Certaine  News  of  tfte  Present  Week,  edited  by  Nathaniel  Butter.  About  the  same  time 
appeared  the  London  Weekly  Courant.  A  large  number  of  publications,  hardly  deserving 
the  name  of  newspapers,  were  circulated  during  the  civil  war,  with  such  names  as  En;i- 
land's  Memorable  Accidents,  The  Kingdom'*  InteUff/fr>rar,  Merciiriiis  Aulicus,  The  Scoff 
InteUir/cnccr,  The  Parliament' ft  Scant,  The  Parliament's  Smut's  Discovery,  or  Cert-tun 
Information,  IJie  Scots  Dove,  The  Parliament  Kite,  The  Secret  Owl,  Mercurius  MaxtLc, 
Mercurius  Democritus,  Mercurius  Achcronticns,  or  News  from  Hell,  etc.  The  arrangement 
of  the  news  is  poor  in  the  extreme,  and  what  few  comments  there  are,  are  of  the  most 
virulent  description.  The  long  parliament  subjected  the  newspaper  press  to  a  censor- 
ship, which  became  more  strict  under  Charles  II.  The  first  English  newspaper  which 
could  properly  be  considered  a  vehicle  of  general  information,  was  the  Public  Intelli- 
gencer.  established  by  sir  Roger  L'Estrange  in  1663;  it  was  dropped  on  the  appearance 
of  'Ihe  London  Gazette,  the  first  number  of  which  was  published  Nov.  7,  1665.  at  Oxford, 
where  the  court  was  residing  in  consequence  of  the  plague  being  then  in  London.  A 
second  paper,  called  The  Observator,  was  afterwards  started  by  L'Estrange,  who,  in  1680, 
exercised  his  authority  as  licenser  of  the  press  by  issuing  a  proclamation  "  for  suppress 
ing  the  printing  and  publishing  of  unlicensed  news-books  and  pamphlets  of  news." 
Small  as  was  the  sheet,  a  difficulty  often  arose  how  to  fill  it.  One  publisher  was  in  the 
way  of  supplying  the  dearth  of  news  by  a  passage  from  the  Bible;  another  announced 
that  "  blank  space  is  left  that  any  gentleman  may  write  his  own  private  business." 

Up  to  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  few  of  the  newspapers  appeared  oftencr  than  once  n 
week.  From  the  interest  excited  by  Marlborough's  victories  arose  a  demand  for  more 
frequent  intelligence,  and  besides  17  newspapers  published  three  times  a  week,  the  Daily 
Got/rant,  established  in  1709,  was  issued  every  day  except  Sunday.  Of  the  more  noted 
London  newspapers,  the  I/>ndon  Daily  Pout  and  General  Advertiser  was  established  in 
1726,  and  in  1752  became  the  Public  AdvcrtiAfr;  a  celebrity  attaches  to  it  from  having  been 
the  medium  in  which  "Junius's  Letters"  first  appeared.  The  St.  James's  Chronicle 
arose  from  p.n  amalgamation  of  two  papers,  the  St.  James*  Post  ;ind  St.  James's  Even- 
ing Post,  both  which  began  in  1715.  The  North  Briton,  edited  by  Wilkes.  first  appeared 
in  1762.  The  Morning  Chronicle,  discontinued  in  1862,  dates  from  1770;  the  Morning 
Post,  from  1772;  the  now  defunct  Morning  Herald,  from  1781;  the  Times  first  appeared 
in  1788,  as  a  continuation  of  the  London  Daily  Universal  Register,  established  three  years 
earlier. 

During  the  reign  of  George  III.  prosecutions  were  rife  against  newspaper  writers  and 
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editors;  their  result,  generally,  was  to  give  a  greatly  increased  currency  to  the  doctrines 
assailed,  and  to  confer  a  fictitious  importance  on  the  traders  in  politics,  by  whom  many 
of  the  journals  were  conducted.  The  first  attempt  at  parliamentary  reporting  wa's 
resented  by  the  house  of  commons  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  but  the  resolutions  and  the 
imprisonments  of  1771  all  ended  in  the  tacit  concession  of'publicity  of  discussion  which 
has  ever  since  prevailed. 

The  newspapers  of  Great  Britain  have,  within  the  present  century,  greatly  increased 
in  size  and  improved  in  literary  character.  In  both  respects  they  are  far  in  advance-  of 
the  journals  of  any  other  country.  Each  number  of  the  Times  now  consists  in  general 
of  10  pages,  occasionally  24,  and"  contains  upwards  of  5,000  advertisements.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Times  is  mainly  due  to  the  enterprise  of  its  original  promoter,  Mr.  "Walter, 
who  first  introduced  various  improvements  in  the  art  of  printing,  and  made  a  strong 
effort  to  secure  the  best  literary  talent  attainable  in  all  departments  of  his  journal.  One 
of  the  most  notable  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  Tim-es,  was  the  exposure,  through 
means  of  its  Paris  correspondent,  of  a  gigantic  scheme  of  forgery,  planned  in  France  in 
1840 — a  scheme  which  contemplated  the  almost  simultaneous  presentation,  at  the  chief 
banking-houses  of  the  continent,  of  forged  letters  of  credit  from  Glyn  &  Co.  The  failure 
of  the  conspiracy  was  mainly  due  to  the  exertions  made  by  the  Times,  One  of  the 
parties  implicated,  brought  an  action  for  libel  against  the  printer,  and  obtained  a  verdict 
of  one  farthing  damages  A  public  subscription  was  raised  to  defray  the  expenses 
incurred  in  defending  the  action;  when  the  proprietors  of  the  limes,  declining  person- 
ally to  accept  the  sum  subscribed,  invested  it  in  two  Times  scholarships  in  connection 
with  Christ's  hospital  and  the  city  of  London  school,  for  the  benefit  of  pupils  proceeding 
thence  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

The  editing  of  one  of  the  leading  London  newspapers  involves  an  immense  daily 
expense,  and  the  co-operation  of  a  number  of  talented  writers.  The  principal  editor,  as 
representative  of  the  proprietors,  has  the  whole  oversight  and  responsibility  intrusted  to 
him.  He  occasionally  furnishes  the  leading  article,  but  it  is  more  frequently  composed 
by  one  of  a  staff  of  literary  contributors,  who  are  bound  on  the  shortest  notice  to  write- 
on  any  subject  which  the  editor  may  assign.  The  leader  is  in  form  a  relic  of  the  time 
•when  the  newspaper  was  the  news-letter;  it  is  its  professed  object  to  analyze,  condense, 
and  explain  public  transactions,  to  scrutinize  what  is  doubtful  or  suspicious  in  the  con- 
duct of  public  men,  and  to  expose  sophistry  and  imposture.  Under  the  editor  are  various 
sub-editors,  having  the  superintendence  respectively  of  the  London,  the  provincial,  the 
foreign,  tiie  literary,  the  industrial,  and  other  departments.  The  commercial  article  is 
furnished  every  evening  by  a  contributor  in  the  city.  There  are  12  to  10  parliamentary 
short  hand  reporters,  who  are  continually  relieving  one  another,  besides  reporters 
attached  to  tiie  courts  of  law.  and  correspondents  who  furnish  accounts  of  public  meet- 
ings and  local  news  of  various  kinds.  The  foreign  intelligence,  a  most  important  depart- 
ment in  the  "Teat  London  journals,  is  furnished  by  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  some  of  them,  particularly  those  employed  in  time  of  war,  being  men  of  very  high 
reputation  in  the  literary  world. 

A  stamp-duty  on  newspapers  was  imposed  in  1713  by  10  Anne,  c.  19,  amounting  to 
one  halfpenny  on  "half  a  sheet  or  less,"  and  one  penny  "if  larger  than  a  half  a  sheet, 
and  not  exceeding  a  whole  sheet."  The  duty  was  raised  id.  by  30  Geo.  II.  c.  19; 
another  halfpenny  was  added  by  16  Geo.  III.  c.  34;  still  another  by  29  Geo.  III.  c.  50; 
and  a  further  addition  of  1M.  was  made  by  37  Geo.  III.  c.  SO,  amounting  to  4d  in  all. 
Acts  6  and  7  Will.  IV.  c.  76,  reduced  the  stamp-duty  to  Id.,  with  the  addition  of  id.  or 
id  when  the  sheet  contained  upwards  of  1550,  or  of  2,295  square  inches  on  each  side. 
An  additional  |d.  was  chargeable  on  a  supplement.  ^  By  18  and  19  Viet.  j^27,  P«f^d  m 
1855,  the  news' 
in  the  number 

papers  then  started  were  of  very — ~  f 

took  effect  on  Oct.  1,  1861,  also  added,  though  to  a  much  less  considerable  extent,  to  the 
number  and  cheapness  of  newspapers.  The  number  of  stamps  issued  on  British  news- 
papers was  7.500,000  in  1753.  16,000.000  in  1800,  and  65  741,2,1  m  1850 

In  1843  the  number  of  newspapers  published  in  London  was  79;  in  18 ,7  it  was  abo 
320.     Nineteen  of  these  are  daily  papers,  6  of  them  published  in  the  evening,  and  2  out 
of  the  6  mere  reprints  of  the  morning  papers,  with  what  news  had  been  received  during 
the  dav.     Of  these,  the  most  influential  for  40  years  back  has  been  the  Times,  es  abhshe 
in  1788,  of  which  nearly  70.000  copies  are  printed  daily   and  its  circulation  has  be 
lar-er  on  occasions  of  public  interest.     It  professes  independence  in  politics.     The  Da nly 
*.  P,,V.  Mall  Gazette,^  evening  paper),  Daily  Telegraph  and  Mormng  P«st  are    h. 
t  important  liberal  daily  papers,  the  last  named  being  also  the  organ  of  the  fash  on- 
world, while 'the  Standard  and  Globe  (an  evening  paper),  represent  the  conservative 

The  price  of  the  daily  papers  varies  fom  id.  to  3d.     Of  the  300  newspaper*  not  daily 
*t  are  published  once,  some  twice,  some  three  times,  one  four  times  a  week,  some 
:   •   ,       j ,„.,(!, KT      Ti.mr /-.nrrmri«f>  fKTirultural.  snorting,  commeiciai. 


mo*    are  pu  ,  ,  , 

once  a  fortnight,  and  some  monthly.     They  comprise  agricultural, 
and  railway  journals:  a  dozen  or  so  purely  literary,  or  literary  and  scientific 
and  naval,  musical  and  theatrical,  legal  and  medical  journals.    There  is  a  G<mi 
d  a  Court  Journal,  a  French,  a  German,  an  Anglo-American,  and  a  Spanish 
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paper.  There  are  a  few  pictorial  and  about  half-a-do/cu  humorous  papers.  Or  t'nese 
List,  I'lttic/t,  \vhirh  lias  been  in  existence  since  1841,  is  ably  conducted,  ana  wields  no 
small  influence.  A  large  number  are  the  organs  of  particular  religious  sects  or  parties. 
The  bankers,  drapers,  grocers,  printers,  booksellers,  brewers,  etc.,  have  their  respective 
journals;  the  builders  have  six;  and  there  are  many  newspapers  with  a  purely  local  cir- 
culation, some  confined  to  the  obscurer  quarters  of  London.  The  price  of  the  weekly 
papers  varies  from  6d.  to  Id.  or  £d. 

The  earliest  English  provincial  newspaper  is  believed  to  be  the  Norwich  Postman,  pub- 
lished in  1708,  at  the  price  of  a  penny,  but  "a  halfpenny  not  refused."  It  was  followed, 
in  1714,  by  the  Norwich  Courant,  or  Weekly  F«d;d,.  A.  York  Courant,  Lend*  i'onrn/,1.  and 
York  Journal  were  established  about  1720;  the  Mnurlu^tir  Gazette  in  1730,  and  the 
Oxford  Journal  in  1740.  In  1843,  212  newspapers  were  published  in  provincial  towns  of 
England,  and  8  in  Wales.  The  provincial  newspapers  of  England  numbered  in  1877 
about  980,  besides  56  belonging  to  Wales,  and  20  to  the  island's.  About  a  fifth  of  tin/ 
number  profess  conservative  or  liberal-conservative  principles,  a  half  liberal,  a  small 
number  perfect  independence  in  politics,  and  the  rest  are  avowedly  neutral.  Only  a  very 
few  of  these  are  conducted  with  anything  like  ability.  Among  the  more  important  arc 
the  ^fanchester  Examiner,  which  is  understood  to  have  a  circulation  of  85,000.  and  the 
.\rtrrastle  Chronicle  of  36,000,  and  the  Manchester  Guardian.  A  characteristic  feature  of 
many  second-class  provincial  papers  is  a  column  of  gossip  or  scandal,  entitled  a  letter 
"  from  our  London  correspondent." 

The  newspaper  press  of  Scotland  began  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  17th  century.  A 
party  of  Cromwell's  troops,  who  arrived  at  Leith  in  1652  to  garrison  the  citadel,  brought 
with  them  a  printer  nn.mc.-d  Christopher  Higgins,  to  reprint  the  London  paper,  Mercurius 
I'oUiicus.  The  first  number  was  issued  on  Oct.  26,  1653.  and  in  Nov.,  1654,  the  estab- 
lishment was  transferred  to  Edinburgh,  where  the  reprinting  went  on  till  1660.  On 
Dec.  31,  1660,  the  first  number  was  published  of  the  Mercunus  Caledonius,  which  pro- 
fessed to  furnish  information  regarding  the  "affairs  in  agitation  in  Scotland,  with  a 
survey  of  foreign  intelligence."  It  lived  only  three  months,  and  was  succeeded  by  Tl>& 
Kingdom's  Iiiteliiffenc.'/:  The  Edinburgh  Gazette,  an  official  paper  published  by  author- 
ity, was  established  in  1669  by  James  Watson,  a  printer  of  eminence  and  skill.  In  1702 
Watson  also  started  the  Edinburgh  Courai^.  which  attained  its  215th  number,  and  in  17015 
the  Scots  Courant.  In  1718  the  town-council  of  Edinburgh  gave  a  privilege  to  James 
M'Laren  to  print  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant  three  times  a  week,  on  condition  that 
before  publication  be  should  give  "  ane  coppie  of  his  print  to  the  magistrates."  This 
paper  still  exists  as  the  Edinburgh  Courant,  now  a  daily  paper,  and  the  principal  con- 
srrvative  journal  in  Scotland.  The  Caledonian  Mercury,  now  defunct,  was  first  pub- 
lished April  28,  1720.  The  Scotsman,  which  CP^IC  into  existence  in  1817,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Sir.  Charles  Maclaren,  and  was  for  a  short  time  edited  by  Mr.  J.  R.  M'Culloch, 
the  political  economist,  is  the  most  influential  liberal  journal  in  Scotland,  and  is  beHeved 
to  have  a  circulation  of  55,000,  larger  than  that  of  any  daily  paper  out  of  London.  T);  • 
earliest  Scottish  provincial  newspaper  was  the  Glaxgotc  'Courant,  established  in  1715. 
The  Aberdeen  Journal  was  founded  in  1746  by  Mr.  James  Chalmers;  the  first  numbci 
con'aiiH'd  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Culloden.  The  number  of  newspapers  published 
in  Scotland  in  1843  was  69:  it  is  now  164,  15  of  that  number  belonging  to  Edinburgh. 
A  few  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  Scotland  contain  articles  little  inferior  in  talent  to 
those  of  the  best  English  newspapers,  and  exercise  considerable  political  influence,  at 
least  in  matters  relating  to  Scotland.  About  a  score  of  the  Scottish  papers  are  regarded 
a-  conservative,  60-70  liberal,  and  the  rest  independent,  or  neutral  in  politics.  Edinburgh 
has  in  all  12  newspapers,  including  the  weekly  issues  of  the  4  dailies;  Glasgow  17  (with 
<5  dailies);  Aberdeen  3  in  all;  Dundee  4;  Paisley  3.  The  price  of  most  of  the  daily 
papers  is  Id.;  of  some  it  is  £d. ;  that  of  the  weeklies  and  bi-weeklies  varies  from  ^d.  to 
4d. 

In  Ireland,  a  news-sheet,  called  Warranted  Tidings  from  Ireland,  was  printed  during 
the  rebellion  of  1641;  but  the  first  Irish  newspaper,  propeny  so  called,  was  the  Dublin 
Newsletter,  commenced  in  1685.  Pile's  Occurrences,  a  Dublin  daily  paper,  originated  in 
1700,  was  continued  for  half  a  century.  It  was  followed,  in  1728,  by  another  daily 
paper',  Faulkner's  Journal,  established  by  George  Faulkner,  "a  man  celebrated  for  the' 
goodness  of  his  heart,  and  the  weakness  of  bis  head."  The  oldest  existing  Dublin 
newspapers  are  Sounders'  (originally  Exdaile's)  Newsletter,  begun  in  1746,  and  the  E,-t- 
niiiff  Post,  instituted  in  1725.  The  Limerick  Chronicle,  the  oldest  Irish  provincial  paper, 
dates  from  1766.  Ireland  possessed  79  newspapers  in  1843,  and  had  in  1877  about  150. 
Most  of  them  are  characterized  by  an  energy  of  language,  and  a  strength  of  political  bias, 
unknown  in  the  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Irish  Times  and  the  Evening 
Mn.il,  published  in  Dublin,  and  the  Belfast  Aors  letter,  are  influential  daily  papers. 

The  Isle  of  Man  supports  1  conservative,  2  liberal,  and  1  neutral  journal.  Jersey  has 
9  journals,  4  printed  in  French  and  5  in  English;  4  are  liberal,  1  conservative,  2  liberal- 
conservative,  1  independent,  and  1  neutral.  Guernsey  has  an  official  gazette  printed  in 
French,  which  is  Protestant  and  neutral,  besides  2  liberal,  1  liberal-conservative,  and  2 
neutral  papers.  These  local  papers  are  conducted  with  a  great  amount  of  spirit  and 
success. 

In  the  British  colonies,  newspapers  are  numerous,  including  those  in  India,  printed  in 
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the  Bengalee  and  other  rativc  languages.  Ilu-king's  Gazette,  the  first  Anglo-Indian 
newspaper,  appeared  in  Calcutta  in  1781;  it  was  followed,  in  1784,  by  a  small  official 
sheet,  the  Calcutta-  Gazette  or  On,  n'nl  Advertiser,  The  still  surviving  Bengal  Unrl:nrn 
was  established  in  1795.  In  tiie  earlier  times  of  Indian  newspapers,  though  there  w.ts 
no  direct  censorship,  exemplary  punishment  was  often  inflicted  on  the  authors  of  offen- 


offlcial  conduct  of  a  local  magistrate.  A  censorship,  established  by  lord  Wellesley,  in 
179!),  was  abolished  by  the  marquis  of  Hustings  in  1818;  but  a  license,  revocable'  at 
pleasure,  was  required  to  be  taken  out  by  every  printer  of  a  newspaper.  In  1832  the 
Indian  press  consisted  of  6  European  and  5  native  journals.  The  liccnsinr:  sy>:em  was 
done,  away  with  by  lord  Metcalfe's  law  of  1835,  a  step  disapproved  of  by  the  East  India 
directors,  but  was  again  reverted  to  on  the  occurrence  of  the  mutiny  in  1857.  In  1878  an 
Indian  pnss  law  tantamount  to  a  censorship  was  enacted,  applicable  to  the  vernacular 
press  only.  In  1875  there  were  in  India  135  Eng.,  270  vernacular,  and  55  mixed  news-- 
papers. —  The  first  Australian  paper  was  the  Sydney  Gatcftc,  founded  in  1803.  llobart 
Town  had  its  journal  in  1804,  and  in  1824  newspapers  began  to  multiply  in  the  Austra- 
lian colonies.  The  principal  are  now  the  Sydney  Herald,  the  St/ilmy  Mail,  t 
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Melbourne,  and  the  ^mUt  Australian  Register.  The  materials  for  printing  this  last- 
named  [>aper  were  carried  out  by  the  original  South  Australian  colonists,  the  first  num- 
ber having  been  previously  printed  in  England.  A  similar  course  was  adopted  by  the 
first  New  Zealand  colony  in  1839  in  founding  their  New  Zealand  Gazette  &nd  New  Zeabind 
Advertiser.  Tahiti  has,  since  1844,  had  its  L'Oceame  Francaise.  Thare  is  also  the  l-'-ji 
Tniitx.  the  Fiji  Gazette,  and  the  Central  Polynesian. 

Prance.  —  The  earliest  French  newspaper  is  said  to  have  been  established  by  Theo- 
phraste  Renaudot,  a  physician,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  The  first  number 
of  his  Gazette  appeared  in  1631.  In  the  following  year,  through  interest  of  cardinal 
Richelieu,  he  obtained  a  royal  privilege  for  his  Gazette;  it  was  continued  weekly  up  to 
1703,  and  then  began  to  appear  twice  in  the  week,  and  to  combine  advertisements  with 
public  news.  Commercial  intelligence  was  added  in  1765,  and  in  1792,  theatrical 
announcements.  In  1650  was  started  the  Gazette  Burlesque,  a  journal  in  verse,  edited  by 
the  poet  Jean  Loret,  devoted  in  a  great  measure  to  the  chronique  scandaleune  of  Paris; 
and  in  1672,  the  Mercure  Galant,  a  political  and  literary  journal,  which  afterwards 
became  the  Mercure  de  France,  and  was  continued  during  the  revolution,  and  down  to 
1815.  The  first  French  daily  newspaper  was  the  Journal  'de  Paris,  which  began  in  1777, 
and  was  discontinued  in  1819.  A  large  crop  of  journals  sprang  into  being  with  the 
revolution,  organs  respectively  of  republicans,  Jacobins,  and  royalists,  but  most  of  them 
bad  a  very  brief  existence.  Under  the  first  Napoleon  the  freedom  of  the  press  was 
much  restricted.  By  one  of  his  earliest  ordinances  as  first  consul,  all  the  newspapers 
were  suppressed  except  13,  and  under  the  empire  the  tolerated  journals  were  allowed  to 
be  little  more  than  echoes  of  the  official  Monifeur.  From  the  danger  which  attended  the 
handling  of  political  questions,  arose  the  practice  of  filling  a  large  portion  of  the  sheet 
wiih  the  Fi'.iiilkton  consisting  of  a  sketch  or  tale  by  a  popular  writer,  which  has 
ever  since  been  a  characteristic  of  French  journalism.  During  the  restoration  period, 
the  press  being  again  less  fettered,  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  ncws- 
p-ipers.  In  1826  there  were  127.  and  in  1829,  307  newspapers  published  in  Paris.  The 
July  revolution  at  first  added  still  further  to  their  number;  but  the  restrictive  measures 
of  1834,  consisting  in  the  imposition  of  a  stamp  duty,  and  of  an  obligation  to  find 
security  to  the  amount  of  24,000  francs,  led  to  the  collapse  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
then  existing  journals.  The  Monitenr,  Debats,  and  Presse  were  in  possession  of  the 
government,  and  for  a  time  also  the  ComtituUonnel,  and  every  shade  of  political  opinion. 
had  its  recognized  organ.  Emile  de  Girardiu'g  scheme  of  widening  the  circulation  of 
the  government  organ,  the  Presse,  by  bringing  down  the  subscription  price  from  80  to 
40  francs,  had  the  result  of  reducing  the  price  of  the  opposition  journals  also..  Cheap 
newspapers  being  thus  established,  it  soon  appeared  that  with  the  class  among  whom 
they  circulated  most  widely  the  femlleton  was  regarded  of  more  importance  than  the 
political  article,  and  it  thus  became  the  policy  of  the  journalists  to  pay  enormous  sums 
to  the  cleverest  novelists  of  the  day,  in  order  to  retain  them  in  their  service;  100.000 
francs  paid  by  Dr.  Veron  of  the  Comtitutinnnel  to  Eugene  Sue  for  his  Juif  Errant, 
turned  out  as  profitable  a  speculation  for  the  journalist  as  for  the  novelist. 

The  revolution  of  1848,  like  the  revolutions  that  had  gone  before  it,  gave  birth  to  a 


obliging  the  author  of  every  newspaper  article  to  affix  his  name  to  it.  In  Feb.,  1852,  the 
press  laws  were  incorporated,  with  increased  stringency,  into  a  l)e<-r< 7  vrganique  sur  la 
Presse.  Louis  Napoleon,  during  the  em  [lire,  relaxed  the  stringency  a  little.  The 
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uas  first  pabliahed  in  1605;  it  was  the  precursor  of  the  Gazette  tan  Antwerpen.  which 
survived  lill  1.S05.  During  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  rule,  each  town  had  its  privileged 
newspaper,  hut  the  press  was  considerably  fettered  in  the  expression  of  political  opinion. 
Under  the  French  rule,  most  of  these  journals  disappeared  or  sunk  into  insignificance 
The  .{ninth*  r»Jiii(]iK-x  was  a  political  journal  of  considerable  popularity  during  last 
century.  Since  the  revolution  of  1830,  the  press  has  been  subject  to  few  restraints,  (lie 
newspapers  have  been  numerous,  and  some  few  of  them  well  conducted.  The  Indepcnd- 
itncc  Sdye  has  a  large  circulaiion,  and  exercises  considerable  political  influence.  It  i* 
property  of  a  company  of  bankers,  and  is  conducted  by  a  Frenchman  of  talent  and 
sentiments.  The  M"iiiti-nr  H</(/i',  was  instituted  as  the  official  organ  of  the 
mini-try  in  1830.  Lc  Nord,  a  Russian  organ  published  in  Brussels,  is  conducted  with 
great  ability.  A  large  circulation  is  enjoyed  by  the  Journal  de  B>->;.i'i '!<•»,  the  Emanci- 
pation, and  the  Etuile  Beige — all  papers  in  the  interest  of  the  purti  pretre.  and  supplied 
with  correspondence  from  Rome.  The  Echo  dc,  /,V".n//r-v  and  the  J»».n-n<il  <J<'  /I'f'/ir/i/e  are 
independent  papers.  The  Precurseur  d'Annr.i.  and  the  fa-runt  of  Antwerp,  have  a 
guod  circulation — the  latter  is  at  once  ultramontane  and  ultra-democratic. 

Ji»f/awl. — The  earlier  newspapers  of  Holland  were  in  some  respects,  particularly  in 
the  accuracy  of  their  information,  in  advance  of  those  of  other  countries,  but  gave  far 
more  prominence  to  commercial  than  to  political  intelligence.  They  all  bore  the  name 
of  Coin-ant  appended  to  the  name  of  the  town  where  they  were  published.  Though 
subject  to  no  censorship  since  1815,  it  was  not  till  1830  that  they  began  to  comment  on 
political  occurrences.  At  present  the  principal  Dutch  journals  are  the  AU<-' •umnf 
Handekblad  of  Amsterdam,  and  Amsterdam  Courant;  the  Harlemsche  Cvunmt;  and  the 
Journal  de  la  Uaye,  De  Nederlandsclw  Stoompost,  and  Stoats  Courant — published  at  the 
Hague. 

Switzerland. — Switzerland  being  a  confederation  of  states,  each  with  its  own  institu- 
tions, the  Swiss  newspapers  have  a  very  local  character;  but  they  are  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  have  of  late  years  greatly  improved  in  character.  The  Fir  its  'fi//u'.«,  pub 
Hshc.-d  in  Geneva,  and  printed  in  both  French  and  English,  is  now  frequently  quoted  in 
all  countries. 

Hi  rnian't/. — Though  in  Germany  the  Relational,  above  alluded  to,  were  in  some  sort 
the  precursors  of  newspapers,  yet  no  serial  newspaper,  properly  so  called,  seems  to  have 
existed  till  1615.  Frankfort  was  the  tirst  town  that  possessed  its  journal;  next  followed 
Fulda,  Hildesheim,  and  Herford.  The  earliest  Leipsic  newspaper  was  instituted  in 
1660.  The  first  newspaper  with  a  staff  of  foreign  correspondents  was  the  Uamburgsehe 
Correspondent;  but  no  German  newspaper  can  be  said  to.  have  had  any  political  weight 
till  the  institution  of  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  founded  by  Cotta  in  1798,  now  published  at 
Augsburg,  which  still  takes  rank  as  the  first  paper  in  Germany.  I).. ring  French 
ascendency,  the  German  papers  Avere  little  more  than  echoes  of  the  Parisian;  but  a 
number  of  journals  of  a  more  national  character  sprung  up  during  the  war  of  liberation. 
The  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  after  1830  led  to  the  imposition  by  the  diet  of 
restrictions  of  a  somewhat  severe  character  on  newspapers.  Although  within  the  last 
20  years  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  literary  and  political  character  of 
the  German  newspapers,  the  socialist  law  of  1878  is  a  severe  restriction  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  Among  the  principal  Berlin  daily  papers  are  the  VoxxlrcJie  Zcititnfj,  the  Nord- 
tlcnlxclte  Allgemeine  Zdtung  (semi-official),  the  Nine  Prevmsche  Zeitvng  (usually  known 
as  the  Erenz  Zeitung),  Post,  National- Zeitung,  and  Volks-Zeitung.  The  Alff/ciitcinc  Zcit- 
•ung,  published  at  Augsburg,  is  a  very  influential  and  well-conducted  journal. 

Austria. — The  Austrian  newspapers  have  partaken  of  the  advance  in  the  newspaper 
press  of  Germany.  The  most  important  of  them  is  the  Wiener  Ziitunfj,  with  its  evening 
reprint,  the  Wiener  Abendpost,  not  insignificant  either  in  a  literary  or  political  point  of 
view,  and  the  Neue  Freie  Presse. 

lt"!>/. — We  have  mentioned  the  early  Nntizie  Scritte  or  gazettes  of  Venice.  The 
news-sheets  which  followed  them  were  in  disfavor  with  the  see  of  Rome-  and  a  memor- 
able bull  denouncing  them  was  issued  by  Gregory  XIII.  Up  to  1847  the  n<  wspapcrs  of 
Italy  were  small,  politically  insignificant,  and  subject  to  a  strict  censorship.  With  the 
acci  ;---ion  of  pope  Pius  IX.,  a  flood  of  political  journals  made  their  appearance,  one  or  two 
of  which  only  were  conducted  with  any  approach  to  talent,  and  few  lasted  above  a  year. 
In  the  Sardinian  dominions  there  continued  to  be  no  fewer  than  45  political  papers  pub- 
lished in  1852,  41  of  which  were  printed  in  Italian  and  4  in  French.  Of  that  number  a 
great  many  soon  afterwards  collapsed.  The  removal  of  the  former  restrictions  of  the 
v.-ess  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom" of  Italy  has  started  into  life  a  number  of  newspapers . 
17  political  and  10  partially  political  papers  are  now  published  in  the  dominions  of 
Victor  Emmanuel,  besides  31  periodicals,  many  of  which  answer  more  or  less  to  our 
ideas  of  a  newspaper.  Few  of  these  newspapers  are  as  yet  of  much  promise.  The 
leaders  are  poor,  no  great  social  or  commercial  questions  are  discussed,  and  each  journal 
is  the  mere  advocate  of  one  or  other  of  the  political  parties.  Perhaps  the  best  of  them 
on  the  whole  are  11  Diritto  and  L'O/ii;<i'<nr,  which  maybe  compared  to  some  of  the 
second-rate  French  papers.  The  G-i-citn  Uffltiale  del  Regno  d'Jtalia  is  the  ministerial 
organ,  and  L'ltalie,  published  in  France,  is  looked  upon  as  the  organ  of  the  department 
of  foreign  affairs.  Humorous  newspapers,  after  the  model  of  our  Punch,  are  abundant 
The  Voce  della  Verita  is  the  paper  which  advocates  the  cause  of  the  pope.  La  Liberia 
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and  7?  Fanfulla  arc  published  in  Rome;   Genoa  issues  its  Carr-iere  Mercantile;  Milan, 
La  Perseveransa;  and  Naples,  the  l-'dnyoto  and  Patria. 

>';«///. — Sheets  called  lldaciones,  giving  accounts  of  important  occurrences,  used  to 
appear  in  Spain  at  irregular  intervals  in  the  17th  .c.,  occasionally  in  the  form  of 
rom.iiHTs;  but  no  Spanish  newspaper,  properly  so  called,  existed  till  last  centurv,  and 
50  years  a^o  Madrid  possessed  but  one  journal.  The  first  approach  to  political  journal- 
ism followed  in  the  wake  of  the  peninsular  war  and  the  establishment  of  the  cortes. 
The  frross  license  with  which  many  of  the  then  established  papers  were  conducted,  led, 
in  1834,  to  the  suppression  of  all  except  the  Diuru>  and  Gageta  of  Madrid,  the  Gaceta  dl 
B<r;oii>i,  and  a  few  which  were  purely  commercial  or  scientific.  At  present,  about  40 
jou.-nals  are  published  in  Madrid,  politically  and  m  every  other  respect  very  unimportant; 
the  m  >st  read  is.  the  l&paila.  The  press  of  Portugal  is  as  insignificant  as' that  of  Spain: 
tiie  (>;iicial  organ  is  the  Duirio  do  Gocenw. 

n  a  nd  J/'onnti/. — The  earliest  Swedish  newspaper  seems  to  have  been  the  Ordi- 
narie  Post  Tidende.  established  in  1643,  and  continued  till  1680.  It  was  followed  by  the 
ti<-'-tf/'->»cx  C'triofxein  Latin  (1682-1701).  Two  French  papers,  the  Gazette  Franraine  de 
Stockholm  and  the  Mercure  de  Suede,  existed  in  Sweden  in  the  second  half  of  last  cen- 
tury, but  politically  the  newspaper  press  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  any  influence  until 
the  establishment  of  the  Argus  by  Johansson  in  1820.  For  a  number  of  years  the  prin- 
cipal journ;ils  of  Sweden  were  the  Fader nenlandet,  the  organ  of  the  royalists,  and  the 
Aftorwfadet,  that  of  the  reformers.  The  latter,  on  king  Oscar's  accession,  ceased  to  be 
an  opposition  journal.  The  official  paper  is  the  Post  och  Inrike*  Tidningar.  Every  pro- 
vincial town  has  now  its  journal,  and  there  are  about  114  newspapers  in  all  published  in 
Sweden.  Of  the  Norwegian  papers  the  oldest  is  the  Christiania  Intettigents&edlcr, 
founded  in  1763.  Den  Oonstituiionelle  is  the  government  journal,  and  Den  Morgenblad 
the  or  ran  of  the  opposition. 

Di'iunark. — In  Denmark  journalism  is  still  more  recent.  Up  to  1830  only  two  news- 
papers were  published  in  Copenhagen,  both  entirely  made  up  of  extracts  from  foreign 
journals.  Since  1834  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  character  and  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  Danish  journals.  They  numbered  36  in  1849.  The  oldest  newspaper 
now  existing  in  Denmark  is  the  semi-ministerial  Berlingske  Tidende,  founded  in  1749. 
The  /''v  //  landet  is  the  journal  of  the  Scandinavian  popular  party. 

R'lxxftt. — The  earliest  newspapers  in  Russia  were  published  under  the  personal  sur- 
veillance of  Peter  the  great,  rirst  in  Moscow  and  afterward  in  Petersburg,  to  report  the 
progress  of  the  war  with  Sweden.  Political  journalism,  properly  so  called,  has,  how- 
ever, never  nourished  in  Russia,  and  has,  in  fact,  only  been  allowed  in  important  politi- 
cal crises — as  the  French  invasion  of  1812,  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1830,  and  recently 
durimr  the  Crimean  war,  when  the  journalists  were  allowed  to  exercise  their  ingenuity 
in  defending  the  government  policy.  The  largest  circulation  was  at  that  time  attained 
by  the  Sji'inernnja,  Pitch' eta,  or  'Northern  Bee,  which  had  its  feuilleton.  Generally 
speaking,  the  Russian  newspapers  occupied  themselves  with  scientific  and  literary  sub- 
jects rather  than  public  or  political  news.  The  Journal  de  St.  Peterssbourg,  in  French,  is 
the  organ  of  the  court,  and  has  considerable  circulation  out  of  Russia. 

Turkey. — The  first  newspaper  in  Turkey  was  founded  in  1795  by  M.  Verminhac, 
envoy-extraordinary  of  the  French  government  to  the  court  of  Selim  III.,  and  printed 
in  French  at  Pera.  "  A  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Blacque  established  at  Smyrna,  in 
1S-2.").  the  S/K''f:/f,  u i-  de  L' Orient,  afterwards  the  Courrier  de  Smyrne,  which  had  consider- 
able political  influence  during  the  Greek  war.  The  same  M.  Blacque  afterwards  edited 
the  official  journal  of  the  pcrte,  called  the  Moniteur  Ottoman,  which  has,  since  1832,  been 
reprinted  iii  Turkish  under  the  name  of  the  Taqnimi  Vaqdi.  The  Taquimi  was  till  lately 
a  very  badly  printed  sheet,  but  it  has  much  improved,  and  now  issues  weekly  instead  of 
monthly,  sometimes  containing  very  fair  literary  and  political  articles.  But  the  most 
important  Turkish  paper  is  the  Djeridei  Hamdw, 'founded  in  1843  by  Mr.  Alfred  Church- 
hill,  an  Englishman  born  in  Turkey.  It  embraces  a  great  variety  of  matter,  a  court 
ea/.ctte,  official  appointments,  home  and  foreign  news,  advertisements,  prices  of  stocks, 
and  a  feuilleton.  There  are  besides  in  Constantinople  two  new  and  popular  papers, 
called  the  Terrpnniui.  Ahioal,  or  Interpreter  of  Events,  published  three  times  a  week, 
and  the  Tax  Vecri  Krkiar,  or  Mirror  of  Thought*,  published  twice  a  week.  The  latter 
has  a  scientific  and  liierary  repute.  The  Turkish  papers  have  no  leading  articles,  and 
from  the  constitution  of  political  society  in  Turkey,  there  can  be  no  avowed  opposition 
to  the  policy  of  the  government.  Tlie'Courrier  de  Constantinople,  in  French,  is  one  of 
tho  principal  journals  of  the  capital;  here  appear  also  the  Levant  Herald  and  the  Levant 
Times  in  English.  And  papers  in  Fren-h,  Italian,  Greek,  and  Armenian  are  published 
in  various  parts  of  the  empire. 

Greece— Various  newspapers  in  modern  Greek  appeared  at  Paris  and  Vienna  before 
Greece  obtained  her  independence;  but  the  first  political  published  in  Greece  was  the 
HMenike  frtlpigx,  founded  in  1824,  and  soon  followed  by  the  Hellenika  Chromka  and 
Ilellmikos  Tekgraphos  in  Missolonghi,  the  Philos  ton  Nomou  at  Hydra,  the  Ephemendet 
Athenaikai&i  Athens,  and  the  official  Qenike.  Ephemeristes  Hellados  published  atNauplia, 
with  its  opponent  the  Apolldn,  which  afterwards  became  the  Athena.  Most  of  these 
papers  disappeared  in  1833  on  the  system  of  sureties  being  introduced.  The  Soter  was 
established  as  the  government  or<ran  in  1833.  Upwards  of  eighty  newspapers  are  now 
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published  in  Greece,  the  largest  number  of  (hem  in  Athens.  Of  these  several  appear  in 
in  French.  Italian,  and  English.  Tin;  leading  political  journal  of  Athens  is  the  semi- 
monthly >'/"«  '/it/fur  (.V  Orient;  but  generally  speaking,  the  Greek  papers  make  no  endeavor 
l,o  lead  the  parlies  in  the  stale. 

/  '.'<  il  Mittt's. — In  America  the  earliest  newspaper  was  the  Boston  Newsletter,  founded 
in  1704,  insignificant  in  size  and  contents,  ;ind  coii'lncled  by  John  Campbell,  the  post- 
masler  of  the  town.  A  rival  to  it  appeared  in  171!)  in  the  nut-ton  Gazette,  "published  by 
authority."  The  Boston.  Newsletter,  however,  throve  in  spite  of  opposition.  With  the 
name  changed  to  the  MaMOChll86tt»  Gazette  and  Jiuxton  Newsletter,  it  was  the  support  of 
ilie  British  rule  against  the  desire  for  independence,  and  ceased  to  appear  when  the  Brit- 
ish troops  evacuated  Boston.  The  New  En</I«n<l  ('nm-nnt,  established  iu  1721,  was  at 
first  printed  by  James  Franklin,  and  afterwards  edited  by  his  brother  the  famous  states- 
man. It  lasted  but  six  years,  but  a  subsequent  newspaper,  entitled  the  Peniix>/lcunia 
tin::,  He,  was  started  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1729,  and  continued  weekly  till  1745,  when 
it  merged  in  the  North  American.  Ede's  Boston  Gazette,  begun  in  1755,  was  for  a  long 
'ime  the  chief  organ  of  the  popular  party;  in  it  appeared  John  Adams's  "Letters  of 
Novanglus."  The  Massochusettt  Spy  was  another  paper  of  note  on  the  revolutionary 
sid-'.  It  was  afterwards  removed  from  Boston  to  Worcester,  and  still  appears  as  the  Wtrr- 
iwxter  Spy.  At  the  revolution  the  New  England  colonies  possessed  14  newspapers;  Penn- 
sylvania, S;  New  York,  4;  and  the  middle  and  southern  colonies,  10.  All  save  the  semi- 
weekly  Advertiser  of  Philadelphia  were  published  weekly.  The  development  of  the 
newspaper  trade  has  kept  pace  with  the  advancing  prosperity  of  the  country.  In  1800 
the  number  of  newspapers  had  increased  to  200,  of  which  several  were  daily  papers.  In 
1810  there  were  359,  including  27  daily  sheets.  In  1828  852  papers  appeared;  iu  1850 
no  le^s  than  2,526;  while  in  1870  there  were  5,871  newspapers,  with  a  circulation  of 
20,842,475,  and  a  yearly  issue  of  1,508,250.  In  1874  the  number  of  weekly  papers  had 
reached  5,544,  besides  the  weekly  issues  of  678  daily  papers.  Some  of  the  New  York 
weeklies  have  an  enormous  circulation,  the  Ledger  having  occasionally  sent  out  upwards 
of  400,000  copies.  The  Germans  publish  810  papers  in  their  own  tongue;  the  Scandinavi- 
ans, 19;  Spaniards,  16;  Italians,  2;  Welsh,  4;  Bohemians,  5;  Poles,  2;  Portuguese,  1; 
while  there  is  a  Chinese  newspaper  published  at  San  Francisco,  and  a  Cherokee  one  at 
Tahlequah  in  the  Indian  territory.  About  275  periodicals,  with  a  supposed  aggregate 
circulation  of  65.000,000  copies,  are  issued  in  the  United  States.  Among  the  leading 
newspapers  of  New  York,  in  the  order  of  importance,  both  as  to  enterprise  and  circula- 
tion, is  the  New  York  Herald,  the  Tribune,  and  the  New  York  Times. 

The  principal  religious  papers  published  in  New  York  are  the  Observer  and  Enincjd- 
ixt,  organs  of  the  Presbyterians;  Independent  and  Christian  Union,  of  the  Congregation* 
alists;  the  Churchman  is  Episcopal;  the  Christian  Advocate,  Methodist;  and  the  Examiner, 
Baptist.  The  Unitarians  are  represented  by  the  Liberal  Christian;  the  Catholics  by  the 
labM;  and  the  Swedenborgians  and  Jews  have  also  their  papers. 

All  the  other  numerous  journals  of  the  American  states  are,  compared  with  those  of 
New  York,  accounted  provincial,  but  many  are,  nevertheless,  vigorously  conducted. 
Each  county,  comprising,  on  an  average,  360  sq.m.,  has  generally  two  or  three  papers — 
one  being  republican,  another  democratic,  and  if  there  is  a  third,  it  is  probably  the  organ 
of  some  religious  or  other  sect.  The  printer  is,  in  most  cases,  the  editor,  and  the  village 
lawyer  supplies  leaders  seasoned  frequently  with  personal  attacks.  Some  of  them  have 
been  successfully  started  with  no  larger  a  capital  than  $100  of  borrowed  money. 

There  is  an  immense  collection  of  newspapers  in  the  British  museum,  which  belonged 
in  part  to  the  library  of  sir  Hans  Slo.me,  in  part  to  that  of  Dr.  Charles  Burney.  See 
And-ew's  History  of  British  Journalism  (London,  1859).  Grant's  The  Newspaper  Pros; 
its  Origin,  Progress,  and  Present  Condition  (London,  1871). 

NEWSPAPER  (ante).     See  AMERICAN  JOURNALISM. 

NEWSTEAD  ABBEY,  the  home  of  the  Byrons,  about  8i  m.  n.w.  of  Nottingham, 
England.  It-  was  founded  by  Henry  II.  in  1170,  as  a  priory  of  black  canons.  When 
Henry  VIII.  dissolved  the  monasteries  it  was  granted  to  sir  John  Byron,  who  made  over 
a  part  of  it  into  a  dwelling,  and  it  has  since  been  subjected  to  so  many  alterations  and 
additions  that,  though  originally  a  fine  specimen  of  the  early  Anglo-Gothic,  it  is  no\v  a 
composite  of  many  styles.  The  fifth  lord  Byron,  the  poet's  great-uncle,  tore  down 
much  of  the  house,  felled  large  tracts  of  timber,  and  did  what  he  could  to  ruin  the 
estate,  from  hatred  for  his  son  the  heir,  who,  after  all.  did  not  survive  his  father.  Lord 
Byron  sold  the  estate  in  1817  to  col.  Wildman  for  £180,000.  Wildman  spent  over 
£200,000  in  improving  it,  and  preserved  all  the  memorials  of  the  poet,  his  former  school- 
fellow, which  he  found.  Newstead  abbey  is  now  (1881)  the  property  of  William  Fred- 
erick Webb. 

NEW  STYLE.     See  CALENDAR,  DATE. 

NEW  SWINDON.     See  SWINDON. 

NEWT,  or  EFT,  Triton,  a  genus  of  batrachians  of  the  family  salamandridcp,  more 
aquatic  in  their  habits  than  the  salamander,  to  which,  in  form  and  characters,  they  are 
very  similar,  having  an  elongated  body  and  tail,  and  four  small  weak  limbs.  The  tail  is 
vertically  compressed,  and  a  crest  is  often  developed  on  the  back  and  tail,  but  the  crest 
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is  characteristic  of  the  males  in  the  breeding  season,  and  the  tail  becomes  rounded  when 
the  animals  leave  the  water,  as  they  often  do,  particularly  in  the  latter  part  of  summer. 
or  in  autumn;  which,  along  with  other  variations  apparently  dependent  on  circumstances, 
have  caused  no  little  multiplication  of  specific  names.  The  most  abundant  British  species 
is  the  COMMON  NEWT,  or  SMOOTH  NEWT  (T.  punctatus,  Lissotriton  punctatus,  or  Lophvuis 
ptinctdttis),  which  is  from  3£  to  4  in.  long,  brownish  gray  above,  yellowish  beneath, 
spotted  with  black,  with  a  soft,  smooth  skin,  and  two  bands  of  pores  on  the  head;  a 
well-known  inhabitant  of  stagnant  pools  and  ditches,  often  found  also  under  stones,  and 
in  other  damp  situations.  The  WARTY  NEWT  (T.  palustris,  or  cristatu.*),  also  pretty 
common,  is  5  or  6  in.  in  length,  blackish  brown  above  with  round  spots  of  a  darker  tint, 
bright  orange  or  orange-yellow  with  black  spots  on  the  under  parts,  the  sides  dotted  with 
white,  and  the  tail  often  exhib'lug  a  white  baud,  the  skin  rough  or  warty,  and  with 
many  pores.  The  dorsal  and  caudal  crests  of  the  warty  newt  are  separate ;  those  of  the 
common  newt  are  united.  Many  other  species  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  They 
all  feed  on  animal  food,  of  which  tadpoles  and  aquatic  insects  form  the  chief  portions. 
They  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  each  egg  separately,  twisting  or 
folding  the  leaf  with  their  feet  so  as  to  conceal  the  egg,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  viscous 
substance,  so  that  the  leaf  is  retained  in  this  form.  The  transformation  of  newts  are 
noticed,  and  illustrations  given,  in  the  article  BATKACHIA.  They  very  frequently  change 
their  skin.  They  possess,  in  an'  extraordinary  degree,  the  power  of  reproducing  lost 
members — a  limb,  a  tail,  even  an  eye — in  every  respect  perfect.  Spallanzani,  who  made 
many  observations  on  this  subject,  found  that  the  same  member  could  be  reproduced  a 
'  number  of  times  successively.  Newts  are  also  capable  of  surviving,  although  long  frozen 
up  in  ice,  and  return  to  activity  when  a  thaw  takes  place.  A  strong  and  almost  universal 
popular  prejudice  exists  against  them  as  most  noxious  animals,  although  they  are  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  venomous.  They  have  recently,  however,  begun  to  be  more  favor- 
ably regarded  in  consequence  of  the  frequency  of  aquaria,  of  which  they  are  interesting 
inmates. — It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Linnaeus,  contrary  to  his  usual  discriminating  penetra- 
tion, confounded  newts  with  lizards,  which  they  resemble  merely  in  form,  differing  widely 
in  the  most  important  characters.  That  they  are  often  confounded  by  the  unscientific  is 
not  wonderful. 

NEW  TESTAMENT.     See  BIBLE,  ante. 

NEWTON,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Arkansas,  drained  by  the  Buffalo  fork  of  White  river,  and 
other  branches;  800  sq.m.;  pop.  -80,  6,127—6,124  of  American  birth,  5  colored.  The 
surface  is  undulating,  hilly  in  some  portions,  and  heavily  wooded.  The  soil  is  mostly 
fertile,  and  the  principal  productions 'are  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  tobacco.  Large  quan- 
tities of  butter,  honey,  and  sorghum  molasses  are  made.  There  are  deposits  of  lead  in 
some  portions.  Co.  seat,  Jasper. 

NEWTON,  a  co.  in  n.  central  Georgia,  bounded  on  the  s.w.  by  the  South  river, 
drained  by  the  Yellow  and  Ulcofauhatchee  rivers,  which  unite  with  the  South,  in  the  s. 
portion  of  the  co.,  to  form  the  Ocmuhree;  situated  on  the  Georgia  railroad;  300  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '80,  13,619—13  of  foreign  birth.  The  surface  is  diversified,  and  large  portions  of  it 
heavily  wooded  with  hickory  and  oak.  The  soil  is  fertile,  especially  near  the  rivers,  and 
produces  good  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Considerable 
quantities  of  butter,  molasses,  honey,  and  wool  are  raised.  There  are  a  number  of  tan- 
neries, saw-mills,  and  manufactories  of  cotton  yarn.  Co.  seat,  Covington. 

NEWTON,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Indiana,  adjoining  Illinois;  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Kan- 
kakee  river  traversed  in  the  s.  by  Iroquois  river,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Pittsburg,  Cin- 
cinnati and  St.  Louis  railroad.  'The  surface  is  level,  mostly  prairie,  with  swamps  in 
some  portions.  Beaver  lake  is  situated  in  the  north.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces 
good  crops  of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and  hay.  Other  staples  are  catt. 
wool.  Co.  seat,  Kentland. 

NEWTON  a  co  in  e.  central  Mississippi,  drained  by  the  Young  Warrior  and  the 
branches  of  the  Chickasawha  river;  on  the  Vicksburg  and  Meridian  railroad;  560  sq.m.: 
pop  '80  13,436—48  of  foreign  birth,  5,009  colored.  The  surface  is-  undulating,  and 
heuvilv  wooded.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  good  crops  of  corn,  wheat  oats,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  cotton.  Other  staples  are  wool,  pork,  butter,  and  molasses.  Large  num- 
bers of  cattle  are  raised.  Co.  seat,  Decatur. 

NEWTON    a  co    in  s.w.  Missouri,  bordering  on  the  Indian  territory  and  Kansas 
drained  by  the  branches  of  Grand  river  and  Elk  river,  and  by  Waterfall  creek  and  crosse 
bv  the  St.'  Louis  and  Pacific  railroad;  650  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80   18  948-603  colored.     The  sur- 
face is  heavily  wooded  with  hickory,  red  and  white  oak.  black  walnut,  and  ash.  The  s  il  w 
mostly  fertile,  and  the  principal  productions  are  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  tobacco.     Other  staples  are  cattle,  butter,  wool,  and  sorghum  molasses, 
oiis  limestone  and  lead  are  found.     There  are  flouring  and  saw-mills,  and  pig-le, 
manufactured.     Co.  seat,  Neosho. 

NEWTON  a  co  in  s.e.  Texas,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  Sabine  river,  which  separ- 
ates  it  from  Louisiana,  and  drained  by  the  branches  of  the  Sabine;  850  sq.m;  pop.   80 
4  359—1507  colored.     The  surface  is  broken  by  hills  in  the  n.,  is  more  undulating  i 
s    and  heavily  wooded  with  good  timber  trees.    The  soil  in  the  hilly  portion  is  sandy 
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and  unproductive,  but  fertile  in  the  lower  lands  around  the  rivers.  The  principal  pro- 
ductions are  corn,  swed  potatoes,  and  cotton.  There  are  large  numbers  of  cattle;  con- 
siderable molasses  ia  made.  Co.  seat,  Newton. 

NEWTON,  a  township  in  Massachusetts,  on  Charles  river,  8  in.  w.  of  Boston.  It 
contains  2  villages,  I'p'per  Falls  and  Lower  Falls,  with  3  paper-mills,  3  cotton  and  hosiery 
factories,  a  Baptist  theological  seminaiy,  and  12  churches.  Pop.  '70,  12,852. 

NEWTON  (ante),  in  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  bounded  on  the  n..  s.,  and  w.  by  the 
Charles  river;  on  the  Boston  and  Albany,  and  the  New  York  and  New  England  railroads; 

S>p.  80,  1C. !)!).">.  It  contains,  besides  the  villages  nicniioned,  aide,  several  others,  as 
ewtonville,  Newton  Center,  West  Newton,  and  Auburndide.  It  is  a  favorite  place  of 
residence  for  persons  doing  business  in  Boston.  Its  public  schools  are  among  the  best 
in  the  state.  A  number  of  private  schools,  and  the  Newton  theological  .seminary,  foumkd 
by  the  Bapiists  in  1826,  are  situated  here.  There  are  27  churches,  2  newspapers,  2  banks, 
a  public  library,  and  a  number  of  private  libraries.  There  are  cotton,  silk,  and  paper 
mill-.,  machine  and  cordage  manufactories,  etc.  Newton  anciently  belonged  to  Cambridge, 
was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1079,  and  as  a  city  in  1873. 

NEWTON,  CH.UU/KS  THOMAS,  b.  England,  1816;  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1840  he 
became  assistant  keeper  of  the  department  of  antiquities  in  the  British  museum,  but 
resigned  in  1852,  and  obtained  the  appointment  of  vice-consul  at  Mylilene,  where  he  went 
for  the  puqlbse  of  securing  some  of  the  antique  sculptures  knov.n  to^xist  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  in  the  ^-Egeau  islands.  He  passed  a  number  of  years  in  the  exploration  of  the  archi- 
pelago, discovering  at  Halicarnassus  (the  modern  Budrumj  the  site  of  Artemisia's  mauso- 
leum. He  carried  on  excavations  at  BranclmUe  and  Cuidus,  1850-59.  He  unearthed 
many  valuable  sculptures,  which,  with  a  line  collection  of  ancient  vases,  coins,  and 
inscriptions,  he  presented  to  the  British  niu:-euin.  In  1800  he  was  transferred  to  the  con- 
sulate at  Koine,  and  in  1801  IK:  was  appointed  keeper  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  in 
the  British  museum.  His  wife,  an  ariist  of  reputation,  died  in  1800. 

NEWTON,  GILBERT  STUART,  1794-1835;  b.  N.  S.;  came  to  England  in  1817,  and, 
after  a  tour  in  Italy,  became  a  student  at  the  royal  academy,  where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Washington  Irving  and  Charles  It.  Leslie.  His  first  works  to  attract  attention 
were  "  The  Forsaken"  and  "The  Lover's  Quarrel,"  engraved  in  the  Litirnri/  Houvenir 
for  1826;  both  were  in  the  manner  of  Watteau.  Ju  1830  he  painted  "  Shylock  end 
Jessica;"  "  Yorick  and  the  Grisette,"  from  the  Sentimental  Jon  may;  and  "Abbot  Boni- 
face" from  \\iQMonastery.  In  1831  he  exlrbited  "Portia  and  Bassanio,"  and  "  Lear 
attended  by  Cordelia."  In  1832  he  returned  to  this  country,  where  he  married.  On  his 
return  to  England  the  next  year,  he  was  elected  to  the  royal  academy,  and  exhibited 
a  small  picture  of  "Abelard."  He  also  painted  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  "Macheath," 
and  a  few  portraits.  He  was  insane  for  the  last  two  years  of  his  life. 

NEWTON,  Sir  ISAAC,  the  most  remarkable  mathematician  and  natural  philosopher  of 
his  own  or  perhaps  of  any  oiher  age,  was  b.  at  Woolsthorpe,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the 
year  1642.  That  year,  remarkable  in  English  history  for  the  breaking  out  of  the  civii 
war  between  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament,  is  doubly  remarkable  in  the  history  of  science 
by  the  birth  of  Newton  and  the  death  of  Galileo.  The  circumstance?  with  which  the 
pursuit  of  truth,  in  scientific  matters,  was  at  this  time  surrounded  in  the  respective  coun- 
tries of  these  great  philosophers,  were  not  more  different  than  the  characters  of  the  phi- 
losophers themselves.  Galileo  (lied  a  prisoner,  under  the  surveillance  of  the  inquisition, 
"for  thinking,  in  astronomy."  as  Milton  says,  "otherwise  than  the  Franciscan  and 
Dominican  licensers  thought."  In  England,  it  had  become  the  practice,  and  soon  became 
the  fashion,  through  the  influence  of  Bacon  and  Descartes,  to  discard  altogether  the  dic- 
tates of  authority  in  matters  of  science.  The  dispositions  of  the  two  philosophers  wen 
happily  suited  to  the  sit  nations  in  which  they  thus  found  themselves.  Galileo's  was  a 
mind  whose  strength  and  determination  grew  by  the  opposition  it  encountered.  The 
disposition  of  Newton  on  the  other  hand,  diffident  of  the  value  and  interest  of  his  own 
labors,  and  shrinking  from  the  encounter  of  even  scientific  controversy,  might  have 
allowed  his  most  remarkable  discoveries  to  remain  in  obscurity  had  it,  not  been  for  the 
constant  and  urgent  solicitation  of  his  friends  that  they  should  be  published  to  the  world 
Newton  received  his  early  education  at  the  grammar  school  of  Grantham,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  home,  at  Woolsthorpe.  On  June  5,  1661.be  left  home  for  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  admitted  as  subsi/ar  at  Trinity  college.  On  July  8  following,  he 
matriculated  as  sizar  of  the  same  college.  He  immediately  applied  himself  to  the  mathe- 
matical studies  of  the  place,  and  within  a  very  few  years  must  have  not  o: .'.  •/  made  him- 
self master  of  most  of  the  works  of  any  value  on  such  subjects  then  existing,  but  had 
also  begun  to  make  some  progress  in  the  methods  for  extending  the  science.  In  the 
year  1665  he  committed  to  writing  his  first  discovery  on  fluxions;  and  it  is  said  that  in 
the  same  year,  the  fall  of  an  apple,  as  he  sat  in  his  garden  at  Woolsthorpe,  suggested  the 
most  magnificent  of  his  subsequent  discover!"* — the  law  of  universal  gravitation.  On 
his  first  attempt,  however,  by  means  of  the  law  so  suggested  to  his  mind,  to  explain  the 
lunar  and  planetary  motions,  he  employed  an  estimate  then  in  use  of  the  radius  of  the 
earth,  which  was  so  erroneous  as  to  produce  a  discrepancy  between  the  real  force  of 
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gravity  and  that  required  by  theory  to.  explain  the  motions,  corresponding  to  the  respec- 
tive figures  16.1  and  13.9.  He  accordingly  abandoned  the  hypothesis  for"  oilier  studies. 
These  other  pursuits  to  which  he  thus  betook  himself,  consisted  chiefly  of  investigations 
inlo  the  nature  of  light,  and  the  construction  of  telescopes.  By  a  variety  of  ingenious 
ar.d  interesting  experiments  upon  sunlight  refracted  through  a  prism  in  a  darkened 
apartment,  he  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  rays  of  light  which  differ  in  color,  differ 
also  in  refrangibility.  This  discovery  enabled  him  to  explain  an  imperfection  of  the 
telescope,  which  had  not  till  then  been  accounted  for.  The  indistinctness  of  the  ima:re 
formed  by  the  object-glass  was  not  necessarily  due  to  any  imperfection  of  its  form,  bin 
to  the  {'act  of  the  different  colored  rays  of  light  being  brought  to  a  focus  at  different 
distances.  lie  concluded  rightly  that  it  was  impossible  for  an  object-srlass  consisting  of  a 
single  lens  to  produce  a  distinct  image.  lie  went  further,  and  too  hastily  concluding, 
from  a  single  experiment,  that  the  dispersive  power  of  different  substances  was  pro- 
portional u>  tjii-ir  refractive  power,  he  pronounced  it  impossible  to  produce  a  perfect 
image  by  a  combination  of  lenses.  This  conclusion — since  proved  erroneous  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  aeromatic  telescope  by  Mr.  Chester  More  Hall,  of  More  Hall,  in  Essex, 
about  1709,  and  afterwards,  independently,  by  Mr.  Dollond  in  1751 — turned  Newton's 
attention  to  the  construction,  of  reflecting  telescopes;  and  the  form  devised  by  him  is  tho 
one  which,  at  later  periods,  reached  such  perfection  in  the  hands  of  sir  ^Yiliiam  Her- 
schel  and  lord  1: 

It  was  on  Jan.  11,  1671,  that  Newton  was  elected  a  member  of  the  royal  society, 
having  become  known  to  that  body  from  his  reflecting  telescopes.  At  what  period  he 
resumed  his  calculations  about  gravitation,  employing  the  more  correct  measure  of  the 
earth  obtained  by  Pi  card  in  1670,  does  not  clearly  appear;  but  it  was  in  the  year  163-1 
that  it  became  known  to  Halley  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the  whole  theory  and  its 
demonstration.  It  was  on  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Halley  that  he  was  induced  to  com- 
mit to  a  systematic  t realise  these  principles  and  their  demonstrations.  The  principal 
results  of  his  discoveries  were  set  down  in  a  treatise  called  De  Motw  Corporum,  and  were 
afterwards  more  completely  unfolded  in  the  great  work  entitled  Philosophic  Naturali* 
Pri,  "';/,>  3Tat7tematic<t,  which  was  finally  published  about  midsummer,  1687. 

Shortly  before  the  Principle  was  given  to  the  public,  Newton  had  been  called  to  take 
an  active  part  in  defending  the  rights  of  the  university  against  the  illegal  encroachments 
of  James  II.  The  conspicuous  part  which  he  had  taken  on  that  occasion  procured  him  \\ 
seat  in  the  convention  parliament,  in  which  he  sat  from  Jan.,  1689,  to  its  dissolution  if. 
1690.  In  1696  he  was  appointed  warden  of  the  mint,  and  was  afterwards  promoted  to 
the  office  of  master  of  the  mint  in  1699,  an  office  which  he  held  till  the  end  of  his  life. 
He  again  took  a  seat  in  parliament,  in  the  year  1701,  as  the  representative  of  his  univer- 
sity. Thus  engaged  in  the  public  service,  he  had  little  time  left  for  mere  scientific  stud- 
it--*— pursuits  which  he  always  held  of  secondary  importance  to  the  public  duties  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  In  the  interval  of  public  duty,  however,  Newton  showTed  that 
he  still  retained  the  scientific  power  by  which  his  great  discoveries  had  been  made.  This 
was  shown  in  his  solution  of  two  celebrated  problems  proposed  in  June,  1696,  by  John 
Bernoulli!,  as  a  challenge  to  the  mathematicians  of  Europe.  A  similar  mathematical 
feat  is  recorded  of  him  so  late  as  1716  in  solving  a  problem  proposed  by  Leibnitz,  for 
the  purpose,  us  he  expressed  it,  of  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  English  analysts.  When  hi 
parliament,  Newton  recommended  the  public  encouragement  of  the  invention  of  a 
method  tor  determining  the  longitude — the  first  reward  in  consequence  being  gained  by 
John  Harrison  for  his  chronometer.  He  was  president  of  the  royal  society  from  1703 
till  his  death,  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  being  each  year  re-elected.  In  this  position, 
and  enjoying  the  confidence  of  prince  George  of  Denmark,  he  had  much  in  his  power 
towards  the  advancement  of  science;  and  one  of  his  most  important  works  during  this 
time  was  tho  superintendence  of  the  publication  of  Flamsteed's  Greenwich  Observations — 
a  task,  however,  not  accomplished  without  much  controversy  and  some  bitterness 
between  himself  and  that  astronomer.  The  controversy  between  Newton  and  Leibnitz. 
as  to  priority  of  discovery  of  the  differential  calculus,  or  the  method  of  fluxions,  was 
raised  rather  through  the  partisanship  of  jealous  friends  than  through  the  anxiety  of  the 
philosophers  themselves,  who  were,  however,  induced  to  enter  into  and  carry  on  the  dis- 
pute with  some  degree  of  bitterness  and  mutual  recrimination.  The  verdict  of  the 
impartial  historian  of  science  must  be  that  the  methods  were  invented  quite  indepen- 
dently, and  that,  although  Newton  was  the  first  inventor,  a  greater  debt  is  owing  by 
later  analysts  to  Leibnitz,  on  account  of  the  superior  facility  and  completeness  of  his 
method.  *  The  details  of  these  controversies,  with  all  other  information  of  the  life  of  this 


and  his  remains  received  a  resting-place  in  Westminster  abbey,  where  a  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  1731.  "A  magnificent  full-length  statue  of  the  philosopher, 
executed  by  RoubilliftC,  was  erected  in  1755  in  the  antechapel  of  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
brid"-e  This  work  was  assisted  by  a  cast  of  the  face  taken  after  death,  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  university  library  at,'  Cambridge.  In  1699  Newton  had  been  elected  n 
foreio-n  associate  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  in  1703  he  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood  from  queen  Anne.  'Among  the  best  editions  of  Newton's  principal  worka 
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are  the  quarto  edition  of  the  Optic*  (Loiul.  1704),  and  the  quarto  edition  of  the  Printipia, 
published  at  Cambridge  in  1713. 

XKUTOX,  ISAAC,  1 794-1  S5s'-  1,.  v,.\v  York;  son  of  a  revolutionary  soldier;  became 
a  great  ship-builder,  superintended  the  eon  inu-tion  of  more  than  90  vessels,  and  was 
a  naval  arohitcet  of  distinguished  reputation,  lie  was  the  builder  of  the  llendrick 
Hiidx'Ht  a  river  steamboat,  named  in  honor  of  tin;  discoverer,  and  at  the  time  (1851)  eon- 
Mdercd  very  elegant;  also  the  At<c  World,  built  about  the  same  time,  for  the  navigation 
«f  the  iTorth  river. 

NKWTOX.  JOHN',  1725-1807;  b.  London;  son  of  a  sea-captain;  devoted  by  his 
mother  to  the  Christian  ministry.  l>ut  her  death  occurring  when  lie  was  seven  years  of 
age,  ho  vas  neglected  by  his  'father  and  step-mother,  and  soon  learned  the  Way-  of 
vicious  boys  wiih  whom  he  associated.  Alter  a  little  time  at  a  boarding-school  in 
Ks-ev,  he  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  eleven  During  the  next  six  years  he  was  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  atheistical  books  and  companions.  Heading  Shaflesbmy's  <!lntrn<-l<-r 
idiot  he  became  an  infidel.  In  his  19th  year  he  was  unexpectedly  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  a  midshipman  onboard  the  Havre  man-of-war.  B..t  in  his  self-will  he  abandoned 
the  ship  while  she  lay  at  Plymouth.  He  wa.s  caught,  brought  back,  flogged,  and 
degraded;  but  became  only  more  hardened.  In  1745  he  set  sail  for  India  as  a  common 
saiidr.  Unable  to  endure  the  taunts  of  his  messmates  and  the  frowns  of  his  superiors, 
he  entered  at  Madeira  a  Guinea  vessel  which  took  him  in  exchange  for  another.  In  six 
months  he  left  this  ship  and  landed  penniless  on  the  African  coast  near  Sierra  Leom,. 
lie  soon  found  employment  in  the  service  of  a  slave-trader  in  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Plantanes,  and  was  compelled  to  perform  the  most  groveling  drudgery.  In  a  year  the 
"stout  English  sailor  was  transformed  into  a  spiritless,  half -naked  wretch,  suffering 
under  the  effects  of  fever,  shivering  under  the  wind  and  wet  of  the  rainy  season,  devour 
iug  the  nauseous  roots  which  he  stole  by  night  from  the  plantations,  or  the  fish  which  he 
caught  by  the  sea-shore,  and  exciting  the  contempt  and  even  the  pity  of  the  meanest  of 
the  slaves."  In  1747  an  English  captain  arriving  at  Sierra  Leone  with  orders  from  hi:- 
father  to  bring  him  home  found  him  " herding  contentedly  with  the  negroes  in  their 
low  pleasures  and  gross  superstitions."  He  sailed  in  Mar.,  1748.  The  ship  came  neur 
foundering  in  a  terrible  storm.  His  mind  was  awakened  to  serious  thoughts.  At  the 
icar  prospect  of  death  his  skeptical  indifference  and  blasphemous  defiance  deserted  him. 
He  prayed,  he  read  the  New  Testament  and  Thomas-a-Kempis,  and  when  the  ship 
reached  Ireland  he  was  a  changed  man.  In  1750  he  married  Mary  (,'atlett.  Soon  after- 
wards he  was  appointed  commander  of  an  African  slaver,  acd  for  four  years  con- 
tinued in  the  slave  trade,  confessing  that  "he  never  had  the  least  scruples  a.-  10 
its  lawfulness,"  though  afterwards  he  labored  earnestly  to  expose  its  cruellies 
During  the  intervals  between  his  voyages  while  on  shore,  and  on  deck  at  sea,  he 
studied  Horace,  Livy,  and  Erasmus.  In  1754  a  sudden  attack  of  sickness  led  bin- 
to  abandon  a  sea-faring  life,  and  for  8  years  he  was  tide-surveyor  at  Liverpool.  At  this 
t;me  he  studied  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  the  best  theological  works  in  Latin.  French,  and 
English.  In  1764  he  was  ordained,  and  appointed  curate  of  the  parish  of  Olney,  where 
he  remained  16  years.  He  entered  heartily  into  the  religious  views  and  work  of  Wesley 
and  Whitetield.  At  Olney  he  published  An  Authentic  Narrative  of  some  linnarkaUe  and 
Interesting  Particulars  in  the  Life  of  the  Jffv.  John  Neitton.  Here  too  he  formed  an 
intimate  friendship  with  Cowper,  and  in  connection  with  him  produced  the  Olneii 
Jfy//i/is.  Most  of  them  were  written  by  himself  for  the  use  of  his  congregation.  In 
1779  he  was  presented  with  the  rectory  of  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  and 
St.  Mary  Woolchurch  Hau,  London,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  continuing  to 
preach  three  times  a  week,  even  when  more  than  four-score  years  old,  and  sight,  hearing 
and  memory  were  fast  failing.  When  entreated  to  stop,  he  exclaimed,  "  What!  shall  the 
old  African  blasphemer  stop  while  he  can  speak?"  His  labors  were  very  effective,  and 
he  contributed  much  to  dispel  the  religious  apathy  of  that  age.  His  works  besides  O//,ty 
Ifyntn*,  were  0 microns  Letters;  Rer/\  ir  ,,f  Ecclesiastical  History;  Cardiphonia,ov  Ultcr- 
ii  nce»  of  the  Hear';  The  Christian  Character  Exemplified;  Letters  to  a  Wife;  Mitxiah,  being 
50  discourses  on  the  Scripture  passages  in  the  oratorio  of  the  "  Messiah ;"  Letters  to  the  Rev. 
William  Bull,  and  numerous  sermons,  discourses,  tracts,  etc.  His  letters  are  beautiful 
sp'cimens  of  clearness  and  simplicity,  and  rich  in  Christian  experience.  Though  in  his 
preface  to  the  Olney  Hymns  he  disclaims  all  pretension  to  being  a  poet,  and  claims  only 
the  "mediocrity  of  talent  which  might  qualify  him  for  usefulness  to  the  weak  and  poor 
of  his  flock,"  yet  his  verses,  being  as  he  himself  says,  "the  fruit  and  expression  of  his 
<>wn  experience,"  live  in  the  memory  and  affection  of  Christians,  and  some  find  a  place 
in  our  best  collections  of  hymns.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  evangelical  party  in  the  church 
of  England. 

NEWTON".  JOHN,  b.  Va.,  1823.  He  was  appointed  second  lieut.  in  the  corps  of  engi- 
neers, July  1,  1842,  on  graduating  from  West  Point  military  academy,  where  he  acted  as 
Hssistant  professor  of  engineering  1843-46.  The  construction  of  fortifications  and  the 
improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors  next  employed  his  time  at  various  points  on  tha 
Atlantic  co;isf  and  great  lakes,  and  14  years  of  continuous  service  secured  his  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  captT  lie  \vas  chief  engineer  of  the  Utah  expedition  of  1858.  All  through 
the  rebellion  he  was  in  active  service,  beginning  as  chief  engineer  of  the  department  of 
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Pennsylvania,  and  later  of  Shcnnmloah.  Then  he  was  summoned  to  assist  in  construct- 
ing the  defenses  of  Washington,  and  had  command  of  a  brigade.  During  t'jc  peninsular 
and  Maryland  campaigns  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  ho  was  a  brig.gen.  of  volunteers, 
and  took  part  in  the  battled  of  Games  Mill,  Glendale,  South  Mountain,  and  Aiitietam, 
where  he  was  hr./vetted  lieut.col.  Commanding  a  division,  he  was  cnua-vd  at  Frederick- 
burg,  in  ilie  storming  of  Marye  heights  and  battle  of  Salem,  and  his  services  at  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  uave  him  the  rank  of  brevet  col.,  and  the  command  of  the  1st  corps. 
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of  the  East  river,  and  improving  some  of  the  harbors  of  lake  Champlain,  the  channel 
between  Staten  Island  and  X.  ,].,  and  the  Hudson  river.  June  30,  1879,  he  attained  the 
rank  of  col.  in  the  corps  of  engineers. 

NEWTON.  ROBKRT,  17SO-1354;  b.  Roxby,  Yorkshire,  Eng.  Ho  was  early  bnm-ht 
under  the  influence  of  the  Methodists,  joining  that  church  at  the  age  of  17.  In  1798  he 
was  reed  veil  by  the  British  conference,  and  in  1803  was  appointed  to  the  Glasgow  circuit, 

attending  lectures  ou  theology  and  philosophy  at  the  sam-j  time  at  the  university.  Most 
of  his  time  was  spent  iu  England  and  Scotland.  In  1812  he  was  appointed  to  London, 
where  he  soon  became  distinguished  for  his  eloquence,  especially  in  behalf  of  the  British 
ami  foreign  Bible  sodety.  When  he  began  his  missionary  work  in  England  there  were 
only  ."50  Wesleyan  miv-lmaries  and  17,000  communicants;  in  a  few  years  through  his 
influence  there  were  3>0  missionaries  and  100,  OOJ  co:nmunic:uits.  His  services  were 
in  great  demand  iu  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  In  Sheffield  he  did  much  to  check 
the  influence  of  Paine,  which  then  prevailed  among  the  working  classes.  From  London 
he  was  sent  to  Walv  'field,  and  thence  to  Liverpool.  For  40  years  he  was  known  and 
honored  in  all  th  •  large  towns  and  cities.  He  was  four  times  elected  president  of  the 
British  confer  >n  -e,  and  for  many  years  was  its  secretary.  In  1839,  at  the  centenary  con- 
ference held  in  Liverpool,  he  was  appointed  delegate  to  the  general  conference  of  the 
Methodist  K;ii~-jopal  church  of  the  United  States.  He  preached  in  New  York,  April  26, 
18  iO,  to  a  large  audience,  and  wherever  he  preached  vast  crowds  were  attracted  by  his 
eloquence.  In  Baltimore,  where  the  conference  was  held,  such  multitudes  gathered  to 
hear  him  th  it  lie  afterwards  preached  in  Monument  square  to  an  audience,  it  is  said,  of 
15,'  KK).  lie  published  Sermons  on  Special  and  Ordinary  Occasion*. 

NEWTON,  THOMAS,  an  English  prelate  of  the  18th  c.,  was  b.  at  Liclifield,  Jan.  1, 
1704.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  afterwards  at  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A,,  in  1730,  in  which  year  also  he  was  ordained 
priest.  After  holding  several  minor  preferments,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Bristol  in 
1761,  and  died  Feb.  14,  1782.  Without  any  remarkable  merit,  Newton  has.  on"  cannot 
well  say  how,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  place  in  literary  history.  His  two  productions, 
whose  fortunes  have  surpassed  their  deserts,  are  an  edition  of  Milton's  Paradise  L->sl  (2 
vols.,  1749).  with  a  memoir  of  the  poet,  and  critical  and  explanatory  notes;  and  Dlsser- 
ttitiont  mi  th,'  !'  .!  vols.,  1754  to  1758).  Besides  these,  he  wrote  occasional  ser- 

mons, and  a  host  of  scriptural  dissertations,  the  theology  of  which  is  reckoned  not  always 
'•  orthodox." 

NEWTON-A3E9T,  a  market  t.  of  England,  in  the  co.  of  Devon,  beautifully  situated  in 
a  vale  on  the  river  Lemon,  15  rn.  s.s.w.  of  Eexter.  The  portion  of  the  town  called 
Newton-Bushel  is  on  the  left  side  of  the  stream.  It  has  been  undergoing  considerable 
improvements  within  recent  years.  William  of  Orange,  after  lauding  at  Torbay,  in 
1688,  made  his  first  public  declaration  here.  Pop.  '71,^6,082. 

NEWTON-IN-MAXERFIELD,  a  thriving  manufacturing  and  market  t.  of  England,  in 
Lancashire,  15  m.  w.  of  Manehest<>r.  on  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  railway.  Two 
large  iron  foundries,  as  well  as  printing,  paper,  and  sugar  works,  an  oil-distillery,  and  a 
brick,  tik>.  and  pot  manufactory  are  in  full  operation.  There  is  a  beautiful  lake  in  the 
town  called  Newton  Mere,  which  is  covered  during  the  summer  months  with  the 
pleasure-boats  of  the  townspeople.  Horse-races  are  held  here  in  June,  and  horse  and 
cattle  fairs  in  May  and  August  annually.  The  election  of  M.P.'S  for  South  Lancashire 
takes  place  in  Newton,  Cotton  and  flour  mills,  iron  foundries  and  glass-works  are  in 
operation,  and  bricks  are  made.  Pop.  '71,  8,244. 

NEWTON'S  KINGS.  In  his  investigations  of  the  colors  produced  by  thin  plates  of 
any  material,  solid,  fluid  or  gaseous,  sir  Isaac  Newton  hit  upon  the  following  mode  of 
exhibiting  the  colors  produced  by  a  film  of  air.  He  took  two  lenses,  one  convexo-plane. 
its  convex  side  having  a  radius  of  14  ft.,  the  other  equi-convex.  with  the  radii  of  its  sur- 
faces 50  ft.,  and  laid  tne  first  with  its  plane  surface  downwards  on  the  top  of  the  second, 
thus  producing  a  thin  film  of  air  between  the  lenses;  the  film  being  thinnest  near  the 
center,  and  becoming  gradually  thicker  outwards.  On  slowly  pressing  the  upper  lens 
against  the  under  one,  a  number  of  concentric  colored  rings,  having  the  point  of  contact 
of  the  lenses  for  their  center,  appeared,  and  increased  in  size  when  the  pressure  was 
increased.  These  rings,  or  more  properly  systems  of  rings,  are  seven  in  number,  and 
each  of  them  is  composed  of  a  number  (ranging  from  8  in  the  first  or  smallest  ring,  to 
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2  in  the  outermost)  of  rings  of  different  colors,  the  colors,  though  different  in  each  of  the 
>ys!cms  of  rings,  preserving  the  same  arrangements  as  the  colors  of  the  spectrum,  of 
which  they  seem  ID  lie  modifications,  thus,  in  the  second  rir-g  the  inside  color  is  violet,  and 
the  outside  scarlet  red.  The  colors  are  very  distinct  in  the  first  three  systems  of  rings, 
but  become  gradually  confused  and  dull  lo.vards  the  outside,  till  they  almost  fade  away  in 
the  7th  system.  The  center  is  deep  black.  The  thickness  of  the  air-film  at  the  center  is 
about  half  a  millionth  of  an  inch,  and  increases  gradually  to  nearly  xs0,VoTy  °f  au  inch, 
when  tiie  colors  disappear. 

M:\VTOX  THEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTION,  at  Newton,  Mass. ;  organi/.ed,  1825; 
the  first  theological  seminary  established  in  the  country  by  the  Baptist  denomination, 
and  has  always  been  served  ;»y  profosor.s  eminent  for  learning  and  piety.  The  buildings 
jiisd  grounds,  valued  at  $135,000,  occupy  the  summit  of  a  hill  commanding  a  fine  view. 
It  has  an  endowment  of  over  $313,000,  and  a  library  of  13,500  volumes.  President,  rev. 
Alvah  Hovey,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

NEWTON-TTPON-AYR,  a  burgh  of  barony  and  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the  co.  of  Ayr, 
on  the  n.  side  of  the  rivev  Ayr,  and  united  with  the  town  of  that  name  by  three  bridges. 
See  AYR.  Its  population  is  included  in  That  of  Ayr.  Newton-upon-Ayr  has  ship- 
building docks,  roperies,  and  iron  and  brass  foundries.  It  exports  100,000  'tons  of  coal 
annually. 

NEWTOWN,  a  t.  in  s.  New  York,  on  the  w.  extremity  of  Long  Island,  in  Queens 
co. ;  pop.  70,  10,631.  It  is  on  the  Flushing,  North  Shore  and  Central  railroad,  ard 
formerly  included  Hunter's  Point  and  Astoria;  within  its  present  limits  are  the  villages  of 
Corona,  Maspeth,  Columbusville,  Glendale,  Melvina,  Newtown,  and  Kavenswood.  Its 
n.e.  boundary  is  an  estuary  of  Long  Island  sound,  its  w.  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  it  is 
bounded  on  the  n.w.  by  the  East  river;  5m.  from  New  York.  It  has  institutions  of 
learning  of  high  order,  22  churches,  and  a  savings  bank.  Its  surroundings  offer  many 
attractions.  Market  gardening  is  an  occupation  very  generally  followed;  other  industries 
are  the  manufacture  of  rope  and  oil-cloth,  and  it  has  an  extensive  iron  foundry. 

NEWTOWN,  a  modern  manufacturing  t.  of  North  Wales,  in  the  co.  of  Montgomery, 
8  m.  s.  w.  of  the  town  of  that  name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Severn,  and  on  the  Mont- 
gomery canal,  which  connects  it  with  the  inland  navigation  of  the  country.  It  is  the 
center  of  the  flannel  manufactures  of  the  county.  It  has.  40  factories  employing  in  ail 
960  men.  Pop.  71,  5,744. 

NEWTOWNARDS,  a  market  t.  of  the  co.  Down,  Ireland,  12  m.  e.  from  Belfast  by 
railway.  Pop.  71,  9,562.  It  contains  a  court-house,  a  town-hall,  and  a  market-square; 
a  Protestant  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  seven  Presbyterian  meeting-houses, 
numerous  schools,  and  a  union  workhouse.  It  is  a  neat  and  well-built  town,  of  con- 
siderable trade,  and  with  extensive  muslin,  flax-spinning,  and  weaving  factories.  Since 
the  union,  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  parliamentary  borough.  The  affairs  of  the, town  are  admin- 
istered by  commissioners. 

NEWTOWN-LIMAVADY  (Ir.  Leim-a-madha,  "The  Dog's  Leap"),  a  market  t.  of  the 
co.  of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  and  16  m.  e.n.e.  of  the  town  of  Londonderry.  Pop.  in 
1871,  2,762.  Newrtown-Limavady,  in  the  period  anterior  to  the  establishment  of  English 
rule,  was  the  seat  of  the  powerful  sept  of  the  O'Cahans,  or  O'Kanes;  and  during  the 
wars  of  the  revolution  it  was  the  scene  of  more  than  one  struggle  between  the  followers 
of  James  II.  and  those  of  William.  Its  chief  importance  at  present  is  as  a  center  of  the 
flax  trade,  once  the  staple  of  that  district,  and  atrain  rising  in  importance.  It  possesses  a 
towTn-hall,  weaving  factory,  extensive  flour-mills,  markets,  and  brewery:  union  work- 
house, Protestant  church  and  other  places  of  worship,  and  two  comfortable  hotels. 

NEW  WESTMINSTER,  a  t.  in  central  British  Columbia,  on  Eraser's  river  in  the 
midst  of  the  gold  region,  the  former  capital  and  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  province; 
pop.  2,000,  including  Indians  and  half-breeds.  It  is  15  m.  above  the  month  of  the  river, 
65  m.  n.e.  of  Victoria,  and  100  m.  from  Yale,  at  the  head  of  river  navigation.  The  river 
empties  into  the  gulf  of  Georgia,  and  steamers  from  Vancouver  island  make  this  place 
a  freight  and  passenger  station  for  ocean  steamers,  whence  the  river  steamers  forward 
them  to  Yale.  Between  this  place  and  Victoria  steamers  run  twice  a  week.  The  river 
at  this  point  is  about  a  mile  wide,  and  contains  several  inhabited  islands.  The  town  is  the 
center  of  considerable  tracts  of  arable  land,  delightfully  located,  has  a  fine  climate  and  a 
large  rainfall;  and  the  vicinity  is  a  silver  producing  region,  though  mines  are  not  yet 
opened.  Its  leading  industry  is  salmon  fishing,  several  establishments  largely  exporting 
the  fish  in  cans  and  barrels;  and  other  kinds  of  fish  are  caught  for  this  trade,  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  fish  oil.  It  has  also  a  large  trade  in  lumber  and  furs.  Anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal  are  exported.  It  has  five  churches,  good  public  schools,  a  Roman 
Catholic  college,  a  young  ladies'  seminary  directed  by  the  sisters  of  St.  Anne,  and  a 
public  hospital.  It  contains  a  mint  and  'assay  office,  a  council  hall,  court-house,  and 
public  libr.iry,  a  jail  and  penitentiary.  Ij  supports  2  newspapers. 

NEW-YEAR'S  DAY,  the  first  day  of  the  year.  The  custom  of  celebrating  by  some 
religions  observance,  generally  accompanied  by  fe-tive  rejoicing,  the  first  day  of  the 
yar,  appears  10  have  prevailed  among  most  of  the  ancient  nations.  The  jews,  the 
Egyptians,  the  Chinese,  the  Hornans.  and  the  Mohammedans,  although  differing  as  to 
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the  time  from  which  they  reckoned  the  commencement  of  the  year,  all  regarded  it  as  a 
day  of  special  interest.  In  Koine  the  year  anciently  began  in  March;  and  when  Xuuia: 
according  to  the  ancient  legend,  transferred  it  to  Jan.  1st,  that  day  -was  held  sacred  to 
./////  >/ft  Bj'rons,  who  was  thus  supposed  to  turn  at  once  back  upon  the  old  year  and  for- 
ward into  the  new.  On  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  usage  of  a  solemn  inaugu 
ration  of  the  new  year  was  retained;  but  considerable  variety  prevailed,  both  as  to  The 
time  and  as  to  the  manner  of  its  celebration.  Christmas  day,  the  annunciation  (Mar.  25), 
Easter  day,  and  Mar.  1  have  ail,  at  different  times  or  places,  shared  with  Jan.  1  the 
honor  ot  opening  the  new  year:  nor  was  it  till  late  in  the  16th  c.  that  Jan.  1  was  univer- 
sally a.-<vpted  as  the  first  day  of  the  new  year.  The  early  fathers — Chrysostom,  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  Peter  Chrysologus,  and  others — in  reprobation  of  the  immoral  and  super- 
stition.-, observances  oi  the  pagan  festival,  prohibited  in  Christian  use  ull  festive  cele- 
bration; and,  on  the  contrary,  directed  that  the  Christian  year  should  be  opened  with  a 
day  of  prayer,  fasting,  and  humiliation.  The  mandate,  however,  was  but  partially 
ob.-ervcd.  The  festal  character  of  the  day,  generally  speaking,  was  pertinaciously  pre- 
served, but  the  day  was  also  observed  as  a  day  of  prayer;  and  this  character  was  the  more 
readily  attached  to  it  when  the  year  began  with  Jan.  1,  as  that  day,  being  the  8th  after 
the  nativity  of  our  Lord,  was  held  to  be  the  commemoration  of  his  circumcision 
(Luke  ii.  21). 

The  social  observances  of  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  appear  to  have  been  in  sub- 
stance the  same  in  all  ages.  From  the  earliest  recorded  celebration,  we  find  notice  of 
feasting  and  the  interchange  of  presents  as  usages  of  the  day.  Suetonius  alludes  to  the 
bringing  of  presents  to  the  capital;  and  Tacitus  makes  a  similar  reference  to  the  practice 
of  giving  and  receiving  new-year's  gifts.  This  custom  was  continued  by  the  Christian 
kingdoms  into  which  the  western  empire  was  divided.  In  England  we  find  many 
examples  of  it,  even  as  a  part  of  the  public  expenditure  of  the  court,  so  far  down  as  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.;  and,  as  all  our  antiquarian  writers  mention,  the  custom  of  inter- 
changing pn.-.-ems  was  common  in  all  classes  of  society.  In  France  and  England  it  still 
subsists,  although  eclipsed  in  the  latter  country  by  the  still  more  popular  practice  of 
Christmas  gifts.  In  many  countries,  the  night  of  New-Year's  eve,  "St.  Sylvester's  eve." 
was  celebrated  with  great  festivity,  which  was  prolonged  till  after  12  o'clock,  when  the 
new  year  was  ushered  in  with  congratulations,  complimentary  visits,  and  mutual  wishes 
for  a  happy  new  year.  This  is  an  an  cunt  Scottish  custom,  which  also  prevails  in  many 
parts  of  Germany,  where  the  form  of  wish — "Prosst-  (for  the  Lat.  prosit)  Neu-jahr" — 
".May  the  new  year  be  happy"— sufficiently  attests  the  antiquity  of  the  custom.  In 
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the  old  year;  and  New- Year's  day  is  a  holiday  of  strict  obligation. 

NEW  YORK  one  of  the  thirteen  original  states  of  the  United  States  of  America,  now 
the  most  important  in  population  and  wealth,  occupies  an  irregular  triangular •area  from 
the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  sreat  lakes,  lat.  40°  29'  40"  to  45°  0  42  n.,  long.  ,1  51  to  <9 
47  25"  w  The  state  is  412  m.  from  e.  to  w.,  311  from  n.  to  a.,  with  an  area  of  47,000  sq. 
m  or  30800,000  acres;  bounded  n.  by  lake  Erie,  lake  Ontario,  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence and  Canada;  e.  bvlake  Champlaiu,  and  the  states  of  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and 
Connecticut,  and  bv  the  Atlantic  ocean,  s.  by  the  ocean,  fcew  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania: 
w  bv  Poniisvlvnnia.  the  Xiasrara  river,  and  the  lakes  which  make  its  irregular  noi tL- 
w^tern  boundary.  The  state  has  60  counties.  Its  chief  towns  are  Isew  }ork  city, 
Albany  (the  cnpiial),  Buffalo.  Rochester,  Oswego,  Troy  Hudson .Syracuse ,  Uica,  etc 
Pop  '70'  4  373  OBS.  of  whom  1.000,000  are  of  foreign  birth,  oOO.OOO  being  lush,  and 
about  250.000  Germans.  Sew  York,  though  resting  only  one  corner  upon  the >  A tlantic 
ha*  its  sea-coast  extended  bv  Lonsr  Island,  Staten  Island,  etc.,  to  246  m. ;  white  it  has  : 
take  coast  of  352  m..  and  birders  for  281  m.  on  navigable  rivers.  The  Hudson,  broau 
and  deep,  with  ti**  MowingTsO  m..  joins  at  Albany  a  system  of  canals,  which  connect 
New  York  citv  with  the  great  western  lakes  and  the  nver  St.  Lawrence  The  state  is 
also  tnv^od-bv  railwaydines  in  every  direction.  The  center  is  teauUta*  hymany 
picturesque  lakes,  and  its  north-eastern  portion  and  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  bj  fi 

obtain  scenery.     The  Blue  Ridge  of  the  Alleghanies  form  the  WgWands,  ^osepeafe* 
rise  1500  ft.  from  the  Hudson;  n.  of  these,  the  Catskills  rise  to  a  heig h    of 'BkOQ  ft 
with  a  lanre  hotel  for  summer  visitors  at  an  e  evation  of  2,000  ft.;  *hileMt.  Marcy 
and  Mt.  Anthony,   peaks  of  the  Adirondacks,  in  the  wild  region  w.  of  Cham 

nlain    «ire  5  837 'and   5.000   ft.  hieh.     The   chief  rivers,   besides   the   1 
Krence     are    the  Hudson,   its  "chief   branch    the    ^^*<$£?*£*t* 
sources    of   the    Delaware,    Susquehanna,    and   Alleghany       Its   gee  ogj     1   escnts    a 
series   of  older  rocks,  from  the  azoic   to  the  lower   members    ^^SJJ^J*^ 
Red  «0dstone   of   the   middle   secondary   period   is   found    on  /1'e    bordei,    ot    Ae 
Jersey;  drift    and    bowlders    are    found    everywhere-  the   great   S.luiian   I     ,   pas  ts 
alonu-  the  eastern  line,  and  granite  with  iron  occurs  in  the  n.e.     The,  < .is  no  coal   but 
rich' beds  of  marble  near  New  York  city:  productive  salt-springs  m 

•ite   vlrch  yielded   in  1874   6.594.191  bushels;  and  petroleum  and  Batumi  gas,     i 
n  ^me  ca  el  to  1  igl  t  large  villages,  in  the  w.     Among  the  mineral  springs,  those  ot 
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flaraloga  and  Ballston  have  a  wide  reputation.  The  climate,  mild  on  the  coast,  is  cold 
in  Ihe  northern  counties.  The  i-oil,  particularly  of  the  western  and  limestone  regions,  is 
\vrv  fertile,  producing  the  finest  wheat,  maize,  apples,  peaches,  melons,  grapes,  etc.,  in 
abundance.  In  1870',  New  York  state  produced  5,614,205  tons  of  hay,  12,178.402 
bushels  of  wheat,  :r>,2!)3.025  of  oats,  Hi.4W.H-jr>  of  maize,  17,553,681  Ib8.  hops,  0.092,- 
040  lb<.  maple-sugar,  23,709.904  Ibs.  cheese,  10,599,225  Ibs.  wool.  Among  the  natural 
curiosities  are  the  falls  of  Ningara;  of  the  Genesee,  three  cascades  of  96,  25,  and  84  ft. 
in  ',",  in.;  of  the  Trenton,  which  falls  200  ft.  in  5  cascades;  the  Taghanic  falls,  of  230  ft. ; 
and  the  oft-painted  falls  of  the  Cauierskill,  175  and  85  ft.,  in  a  gorge  of  the  Catskill 
mountains.  In  1S70  there  were  8(5,306  manufacturing  establishments,  employing  :!."»!,- 
800  persons,  and  a  capital  of  $366,994,320;  and  in  1875  there  were  5,442  m.  of  railway 
in  the  state;  the  Erie  canal  is  350  m..  and  the  New  York  canals  together  855  in.;  351 
hanks  of  issue  have  a  capital  of  $124.589,000.  In  1870  there  were  5,474  churches; 
11,678  public  schools,  attended  by  719,181  pupils;  274  classical,  professional,  and 
technical  schools,  including  7  universities,  24  colleges,  and  189  academies,  with  an 
attendance  of  43,728  pupils;  and  1068  boarding  and  other  schools,  with  an  attendance 
of  99,113  pupils.  Iii  1874  the  expenditure  for  teachers  and  scholars  was  $11,088,981, 
and  the  total  number  of  children  at  school,  1,224,321.  The  number  of  paupers  sup- 
ported during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1870,  was  26,152,  at  a  cost  of  $2,661,385.  The 
number  of  persons  convicted  of  crime  during  the  same  period  was  5,473,  of  which  2,000 
'  were  foreign  born.  There  were  835  newspapers  and  other  periodicals — 87  daily,  518 
weekly,  163  monthly,  19  quarterly;  but  a  large  number  of  these  are  published  in  the. 
city  of  New  York,  and  circulated  over  the  union.  The  number  of  copies  issued  annu- 
ally in  the  state  was  471,741,744.  In  1874  there  were  1055  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

The  earliest  explorations  of  New  York  by  Europeans  were  in  1609  by  Hendrick 
Hudson,  who  took  possession  of  the  country  on  the  river  which  bears  his  name  for  the 
Dutch;  and  by  Champlain,  a  Frenchman,  who  explored  lake  Champlain  from  Canada. 
It  was  possessed  by  the  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations,  and  the  Algonquins.  In  1621  the 
Dutch  made  a  settlement  on  Manhattan  Island,  which  they  bought  for  $24,  and  founded 
New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York.  In  1664,  New  York  was  taken  by  the  English.  In 
the  war  of  independence  (1776),  Washington  was  driven  from  New  York  city,  which 
was  held  by  the  British  till  the  end  of  the  war;  but  West  Point  was  held,  and  Burgoyne, 
after  two  severe  battles  near  Saratoga,  compelled  to  surrender.  The  state  constitution 
was  adopted  in  1777,  and  has  since  been  repeatedly  amended.  The  governor  is  elected 
for  three  years,  32  senators  for  two  years,  and  128  members  of  assembly  for  one  year. 
In  1825  the  opening  of  the  Erie  canal  gave  a  great  impetus  to  trade.  Pop.  (1800)  586, - 
756;  (1820)  1,372,812;  (1860)  3,880,735;  (1870)  4,382,759. 

NEW  YORK  (ante).  History — While  it  is  claimed  that  John  de  Verrazano  landed 
on  the  coast  of  New  York  in  1524,  the  first  white  man  who  is  known  to  have  been  within 
the  present  boundaries  of  the  state,  was  Samuel  Champlain,  the  French  navigator,  who 
set  sail  down  the  lake  which  was  named  after  him,  on  July  4,  1609,  antedating  by  two 
months  Hudson's  discovery  from  the  sea.  Champlain,  governor  of  Canada,  was  on  an 
expedition  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  when  he  met  a  war-party  of  Hurons,  which  he  and  two 
other  Frenchmen  joined.  July  5,  at  Crown  Point,  the  Hurons  met  200  Iroquois,  and 
defeated. them,  Champlain  shooting  their  chief  with  nis  arquebuse.  This  was  the  initia 
tory  act  which  incurred  the  enmityof  the  Five  Nations,  with  whom  the  French  continued 
at  war  until  the  final  surrender  of  their  possessions  in  America.  Sept,  9,  1609.  Henry 
Hudson,  an  Englishman  in  the  employ  of  the  Dutch  East  India  company,  sailed  his  little 
80-ton  shallop  Half-Moon  into  the  waters  of  New  York  bay,  and  three  days  later  com- 
menced his  voyage  up  the  river  to  which  his  name  is  attached,  which  he  explored  to  a 
point  between  Hudson  and  Albany.  All  the  land  which  he  discovered  was  claimed  by 
the  Dutch,  and  named  New  Netherlands  and  in  1611  the  states-general  offered  special 
privileges  to  any  company  opening  and  encouraging  trade  with  the  natives  of  their  newly 
acquired  possessions.  This  encouragement  procured  not  only  trading  but  colonization. 
In  1613  a  fort  was  built  on  Manhattan  island,  but  the  settlement  about  it  was  broken  up 
by  the  English.  In  the  following  year  another  Dutch  colony  established  itself  on  the 
same  spot,  and  continued  in  possession;  and  during  the  ten  years  succeeding,  the  shores 
of  the  Hudson  and  those  of  Long  Island  sound  were  explored,  and  at  fort  Orange 
(Albany)  another  trading-post  was  established.  In  this  region  the  Indians  were  tribes 
of  the  great  .Algonquin  family,  while  the  remainder  of  the  state  was  occupied  by  the 
Five  Nations.  But  while  Champlain  had  embroiled  himself  with  the  Indians  in  the  part 
of  the  country  included  in  his  explorations,  thus  entailing  a  long  and  bloody  war  upon 
the  French,  the  Dutch  settlers  in  the  s.e. ,  more  wary,  cultivated  amity  with  the  red  men, 
to  their  own  material  advantage.  In  1621  the  prospects  of  a  lucrative  commerce  with 
America  had  induced  certain  merchants  in  Holland  to  combine  in  the  organization  of 
the  Dutch  West  India  company,  for  colonization  purposes,  and  two  years  later  this  com- 
pany took  out  18  families  who  settled  at  fort  Orange,  and  30  families  who  remained  at 
New  Amsterdam  on  Manhattan  island. 

The  first  important  illustration  of  the  benefits  of  amicable  intercourse  with  the  Indians 
occxirred  in  the  purchase  from  them  of  Manhattan  island  by  the  Dutch  in  1626  for  the 
sum  of  $24.  This  was  accomplished  by  Peter  Miuuits,  the  director-general  who  had  been 
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sent  out  by  the  Dutch  West  India  company  to  take  charge  of  its  colonies,  an  able  admin- 
istrator and  wise  governor.  See  MINUITS,  PETER.  A  feature  of  his  administration  was 
the  establishment  of  the  patroon  system,  by  which  certain  speculators  were  permitted  by 
an  act  of  the  company  passed  in  1629  to  gain  manorial  rights  over  immense  tracts  of 
country;  thus  building  up  a  powerful  land  aristocracy,  whose  influence  was  great  in  the 
early  history  of  the  state,  and  whose  claims  brought  about  more  than  two  centuries  later 
the  "anti-rent"  war  between  landlords  and  tenants  in  these  manorial  districts.  Th«  dis- 
turbance which  this  system  immediately  produced  among  the  colonists  themselves,  being 
attributed  wrongfully  to  maladministration  on  the  part  of  Minuits,  he  was  summoned  home 
and  his  office  filled,  in  1033,  by  Wouter  van  Twiller,  who  was  succeeded  in  1638  by  Wil- 
liam Kieft.  The  administration  of  the  /alter  was  signalized  by  the  first  serious  difficulty 
between  the  colonists  and  the  Indians.  Some  slight  disagreement  brought  about  an 
attack  on  the  natives  by  the  Dutch,  which  resulted  in  the'massacre  of  more  than  100 
unoffending  Indians,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  the  precipitation  of  a  sanguinary 
war  which  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  colony.  Peter  Stuyvesant  succeeded 
Kieft  in  1647,  and  his  considerate  and  judicious  direction  of  affairs  relieved  the  latter 
from  the  serious  danger  into  which  it  had  fallen.  He  pursued  a  conciliatory  policy  with 
the  Indians,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  administration  soon  produced  its  effect  in  a  satisfac- 
tory and  progressive  condition  in  the  settlements  under  his  jurisdiction.  These  settle- 
ments now  constantly  extending,  soon  conflicted  with  those  of  the  English  on  the  Con- 
necticut river,  and  of  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware.  The  latter  had  been  established  by 
Peter  Minuits,  who  had  joined  the  service  of  the  Swedish  government,  after  being  dis- 
missed from  that  of  the  Dutch  West  India  company:  in  1655  gov.  Stuyvesant  seized  this 
settlement  by  force  and  annexed  it  to  his  government.  The  English  opposition  to  the 
Dutch  colonization  schemes  was  persistent  from  the  beginning,  and  fruitful  of  much 
conflict.  The  English  claimed  the  territory  n.  of  Virginia  on  the  ground  of  the  anterior 
discoveries  by  Cabot;  and  in  1664  a  charter  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  the  duke  of 
York,  which  covered  all  the  lands  lying  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware,  and 
included  New  Netherland,  as  well  as"lunds  already  held  by  prior  grant,  by.  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire.  In  the  summer  of  the  year  in  which  this  charter 
was  given,  col.  Nicolls  was  sent  from  England  with  sufficient  force,  and  on  arriving  at 
New  Amsterdam,  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Dutch  possessions.  This  demand  was 
acceded  to  by  gov.  Stuyvesant,  who  was  powerless  to  prevent  its  enforcement,  and  the 
country  in  question  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English  without  a  struggle.  The  name 
New  York  was  now  given  both  to  the  settlement  on  Manhattan  island  and  to  the  entire 
province,  and  that  of  Albany  to  fort  Orange.  A  subsequent  recapture  by  the  Dutch  was 
followed  by  speedy  restoration  to  the  English;  and  on  the  duke  of  York  ascending  the 
throne  of  England  under  the  title  of  James  II.,  the  province  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  crown.  Its  condition  at  this  time  was  not  encouraging  as  to  progress,  either  in 
wealth  or  education.  The  most  of  the  land  was  held  by  aristocratic  families,  much  of  it 
having  been  dispensed  by  the  duke  of  York  among  his  favorites.  Heavy  taxation  and 
burdensome  restrictions  on  trade  bore  heavily  on  the  people;  there  was  little  political 
freedom  or  religious  toleration;  even  under  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  there  was 
little  improvement.  Colonial  possessions,  according  to  the  general  policy  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  were  used  to  placate  or  dispose  of  personal  enemies,  or  to  reward  personal 
friends;  while  their  trade  was  deemed  a  just  perquisite  for  the  royal  exchequer.  So 
late  as  1689,  the  persistent  tyranny  of  Nicholson,  governor  of  New  York,  aroused  the 
colonists  to  resistance;  and  Jacob  Leisler,  a  merchant  of  prominence  in  New  York,  and 
in  an  official  position,  seized  the  government  in  the  name  of  William  of  Orange,  and  held 
it  for  two  years.  He  was  then  superseded  by  gov.  Sloughter,  and  on  very  insignificant 
grounds  was  tried  for  high  treason,  condemned,  and  put  to  death.  SeeLEiSLEB,  JACOB. 
While  the  Dutch  and  English  were  colonizing  s.e.  New  York  and  the  line  of  the 
Hudson  river,  also  at  poinf,s  some  distance  in  the  interior  and  on  lake  Champlain,  the 
French  were  incessant  in  their  warfare  with  the  Indians  and  their  inroads  from  Canada 
into  northern  and  central  New  York,  varying  their  warlike  expeditions  by  missionary 
enterprises.  Excepting  brief  periods  of  peace,  established  by  treaty  stipulations  often 
broken,  the  French  and  Indians  were  constantly  at  enmity;  while  the  generally  friendly 
relations  of  the  natives  with  the  English  resulted  in  the  northern  and  western  frontier 
settlements  being  protected  by  the  Indians  from  French  invasion  during  the  French 
and  Indian  wars.  After  1684,  when  gov.  Dongan  concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive 
treatv  with  the  Indians,  the  English  occupied,  in  peaceful  agreement  with  the  latter,  the 
attitude  which  had  been  held  by  the  Dutch  prior  to  their  ascendency.  In  1687  a  French 
army  under  de  Nonville,  governor  of  Canada,  invaded  New  York;  the  Five  Nations,  in 
retaliation,  made  an  invasion  of  Canada  two  years  afterwards,  killing  1000  French  s< 
tiers  and  threatening  the  destruction  of  the  whole  province.  On  Feb.  8.  1691,  <i|  i 
nio-ht  the  town  of  Schenectady  was  attacked  by  French  regulars  to  tne  number  of 
than  200  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  Indians,  when  63  of  the  settlers  were  killed, 
and  27  carried  into  captiVity.  In  1690-91  the  village  of  La  Prairie  was  twice  attacked; 
and  in  1695  count  de  Frontenac,  with  400  Frenchmen  and  250  Algonqums  desolate 
Mohawk  countrv,  and  pursued  his  invasion  almost  to  Albany,  returning  laden  with  plun- 
der and  prisoners.  Lake  Champlain  was,  in  fact,  held  by  the  French  and  commanded 
bv  their  fortifications  until  1759.  Hostilities  between  England  and  France  were  con- 
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cludod  far  the  time  by  the  peace  of  I?yswick  in  lfif)7.  and  from  1702  to  1748,  during  queen 
A  line's  ;i:nl  king  George's  wars,  tin  re  was  no  fighting  in  New  York,  except  skirmi 
ill  >ng  tin;  frontier.  Hut  after  t.li(!  oat  break  of  hostilities  in  1754,  Iliere  being  no  concert 
of  action  among  the  colonies,  I  lie  entire  British  possessions  in  North  America  were  threat 
cued  with  subjugation.  The  French  had  fortifications  on  lake  Champlain,  on  tne  St. 
Lawrence.  anil  at  Niagara:  while  the  English  advanced  posts  were  at  1'ort  Edward  on  the 
Hudson,  and  at  Oswego.  In  1755  the  English  under  sir  William  Join-son  defeated  ;md 
nearly  annihilated  the  French  under  Dieskau,  at  tlie  head  of  lake  George;  Imt  in  the 
following  year  the  French  captured  Osweyo  and  destroyed  it.  and  in  1757  took  fort  \Vi! 
iiam  Henry.  In  175N  .u'en.  Abercrombie,  with  an  army  of  10.000  men,  attacked  Ticon- 
dcroga,  but  \\-as  repuls.  a.  Col.  Bradstreei.  however,  captured  fort  Frontenac  in  the 
latter  year,  and  in  175!)  Niagara  was  captured  by  the  British,  anclTiconderoga  :>nd  Crown 
Point  surrendered  on  the  appearance  of  gen.  Amherst  with  his  army.  This  left  New 
York  free  of  !'"•  French,  and  the  attention  of  its  people  could  6r.ce  more  be  turned  to 
their  own  all'airs.  During  the  war,  and  under  William  Pitt's  administration,  colonial 
aiTairs  had  been  administered  less  obnoxiously  than  before;  but  no  sooner  was  the  con- 
quest of  Canada  completed,  than  a  course  of  conduct  was  begun  tending  to  irritate  the 
rolouists,  and  arousing  in  New  York  a  spirit  of  opposition  whose  exhibition  thepresi  IK  e 
of  a  large  royalist  force  could  not  prevent. 

New  York  joined  earnestly  in  the  arrangements  made  for  self-defense  on  the  part  of 
the  colonies.  In  Oct.,  1775,  gen.  Tryon,  the  last  British  governor  of  New  York,  fled 
in  m  his  seat  of  government  on  board  a  man-of-war.  Already,  in  31  ay  of  that  year, 
Ethan  Allen  and  his  "Green  Mountain  boys''  had  surprised  and  'captured'  fort  Ticonder- 
'  fa.  Generals  Montgomery  and  Sclmyler  set  forth  two  months  later  on  their  ill-fated 
(  xpedition  against  Canada  —  whence  they  returned  defeated  and  dispirited  in  the  follow- 
ing spring.  In  Feb.,  1776,  New  York  ciiy  was  occupied  by  an  American  force,  but  the 
Laities  of  Long  Island  and  Harlem  heights,  disastrous  to  the  American  arms,  ren- 
dered thai  position  untenable;  and,  being  abandoned  by  Washington  and  his  army,  the 
British  fook  possession  of  the  city,  and  held  it  for  7  years.  In  the  summer  of  1777  the 
province  was  invaded  by  gen.  Burgoyne  from  the  Canada  side,  while  simultaneously  a 
British  force  proceeded  up  the  Hudson  to  unite  with  him.  The  immediate  result  of  this 
joint  expedition  was  the  capture  by  the  British  of  several  American  forts  on  the  Hudson 
<md  lake  Champlain,  but  it  ended  in  disaster.  Burgoyne's  entire  army  being  forced  to  sur- 
render, Oct.  17,  at  Saratoga.  In  1777-78  West  Point  was  fortified,"  and  considered  tie 
strongest  position  in  the  country. 

In  1779  the  Indian  country  in  New  York  was  laid  waste  by  gen.  Sullivan;  the  Six 
Nations  joined  the  British,  and  under  sir  John  Johnson  harassed  the  defenseless  settle- 
ments on  the  frontier;  and  theSchoharie  and  Mohawk  settlements  were  constantly  being 
subjected  to  depredations  on  the  part  of  hostile  Indians.  Nov.  25,  1788,  the  final  act  of 
the  revolution  took  place  in  the  evacuation  by  the  British  of  the  city  of  New  York,  when 
the  colonists  were  left  to  frame  a  government  for  themselves,  which  should  comprehend 
the  new  attitude  and  larger  relations  which  they  held  as  citizens  of  a  republic.  A  treaty 
was  now  concluded  with  the  Six  Nations,  the  Indians  ceding  a  large  portion  of  their 
lands  to  the  state.  Subsequently  other  treaties  lessened  the  Indian  possessions,  until, 
excepting  the  reservations,  all  that  they  had  once  owned  had  been  given  up  to  the  whites. 
What  was  known  as  the  "Holland  purchase."  3,500,000  acres  sold  by  Robert  Morris  to 
an  Amsterdam  company  —  lying  west  of  what  was  known  as  the  preemption  line,  a  boun- 
dary between  New  York  and  Massachusetts  lands  —  having  been  thoroughly  surveyed  by 
its  Dutch  owners,  and  made  available  for  settlement,  was  speedily  populated.  The  lands 
in  central  New  York  were  settled  as  rapidly  as  the  Indians  surrendered  them.  In  1777  the 
first  constitution  of  the  state  was  adopted^  revised  in  1801,  1821,  1846,  and  1867,  the  latest 
amendment  having  been  made  in  1874.  In  the  meantime  conflicting  claims  of  other 
states  concerning  the  boundaries  of  New  Y'ork  had  been  adjusted  amicably;  in  the  case 
of  New  Hampshire,  by  forming  the  state  of  Vermont  from  the  disputed  territory,  New 
York  receiving  the  sum  of  $30,000  for  relinquishing  its  claim.  The  war  of  1812  brought 
the  New  York  frontier  asrain  into  danger,  and  a  number  of  engagements  occurred  in  that 
part  of  the  state  bordering  on  Canada  and  the  lakes.  A.  British  attack  on  Saekett's  Har- 
bor. an  important  American  i.  val  station  on  lake  Ontario,  resulted  unsuccessfully. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war.  in  1816,  the  requisite  legislative  action  was  t'ikcn 
for  the  building  of  the  Erie  canal,  originally  suggested  by  Gouverneur  Morris  in  1800. 
The  canal  was  begun  in  1817  and  finished  in"  1825;  its  successful  completion  beingmainly 
due  to  the  energy  and  foresight  of  gov.  De  Witt  Clinton.  The  effect  of  this  great  work 
was  to  enrich  the  state  while  opening  the  way  for  the  stream  of  commerce  which  has 
vd  in  making  the  city  of  New  York  the  metropolis  of  the  western  continent.  In 


1826  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  railroad  was  chartered  —  probably  the  first  railroad  char- 
ter granted  in  the  country.  This  road  was  commenced  in  1830,  and  the  New  York  and 
Erie  in  1M:;6.  The  gradual  absorption  of  the  various  New  York  lines  which  form  the 
Hudson  river  railroad,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  river 
railroad  into  one  powerful  four-track  trunk  line  connecting  the  metropolis  with  the  west, 
«<»re  significant  events  in  the  development  of  the  state. 

The  part  t?ken  by  the  state  of  New  York  in  the  war  of  secession  was  foremest,  a* 
?>ec-cni,!:  ii:c  i:rst  state  in  the  union  in  wealth  and  population.     Every  county  furnished 
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its  quota  of  volunteers;  its  well -organ  i/.ed  and  thoroughly  drilled  militia  reirimcnts  sup- 
plied capable  officers  to  the  inexperienced  army  which  was  so  rapidly  formed,  and  the 
great  manufactories  of  the  state  were  kept  busy  night  and  day  in  supplying  arms,  cloth- 
ing, and  equipments;  at  the  Wutervliet  arsenal  alone  1300  men  were  employed  durum 
tiie  war.  The  wealth  of  New  York  was  poured  out  like  water  to  susuiii  the  union 
cause.  The  United  States  sanitary  commission  and  the  union  defense  committee  were 
organized  from  among  its  citizens. 

(.;</'•/ n>//"-.'tt.—"  The  Dutch  political  system  made  the  judiciary  supreme,  and  denied  all 
arbitrary  power,  either  in  people  or  parliaments,  in  civil  rulers  or  religious  teachers,  and 
sought  to  fortify  the  people  against  its  exercise.  Thus  the  feudal  she'll  of  Dutch  govern- 
ment inclosed  the  seed  of  liberty,  ready  in  fullness  of  time  to  germinate  in  most  perfect 
form."  A  government  was  actually  established  for  the  first  in  New  Netherlaud  in  1624. 
after  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  Walloons  sent  out  by  the  Dutch  West  India  company,  under 
the  direction  of  capt,  Cornells  Jacobsen  May,  who  preceded  Miuuits  as  director.  "  In  1629 
the  manorial  system  was  introduced,  the  patroons  being  invested  with  the  authority  of 
feudal  barons,  but  no  political  or  judicial  changes  could  be  introduced  without  consent 
of  the  home  government.  In  1688  and  1640  the  privileges  of  the  patroons  were  materially 
restricted  and  those  of  free  settlers  enlarged.  Whenever  the  people  settled  in  sufficient 
numbers,  the  company  was  obliged  to  give  them  local  government,  the  officers  of  which 
were  to  be  designated  by  the  director  and  council,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  in  the 
Netherland.  But  although  by  the  plan  of  government  "no  other  religion  was  to  be 
publicly  tolerated  or  allowed  in  New  Netherland,  save  that  then  taught  and  exercised  by 
authority  of  the  Reformed  church  in  the  united  provinces, "this  provision  was  a  dead 
letter.  English  colonists  were  already  settled  on  Gardner's  island,  and  at  Southampton 
and  Southold.  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Long  Island  (1639-40),  and  oihersin  Westches- 
ter  and  at  Graven/ande.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  war  in  1641,  director  Kieft 
invited  all  the  masters  and  headsof  families  of  New  Amsterdam  and  its  vicinity  to  assem- 
ble in  the  fort  on  a  given  day,  this  being  the  first  official  recognition  of  the  existence  of 
the  people  in  New  Nethcrland.  When  these  freemen  convened,  they  gave  their  opin- 
ion on  the  questions  before  them,  and  appointed  twelve  men  to  continue  to  represent 
their  interests.  These  twelve  men  proceeded  to  demand  certain  reforms  of  government, 
but  were  reminded  by  the  director  that  they  had  only  been  appointed  to  consider  the 
I julian  troubles.  They  were  again  called  together  in  1648,  when  larger  liberties  were 
accorded  them,  and  finally  eight  men  were  elected  by  the  director,  who  became  an  actual 
representative  body.  Gov.  Sfuyvesant  continued  this  plan,  by  appointing  nine  men,  who 
\\ere  "tribunes"  of  the  people,  to  hold  weekly  courts  of  arbitration,  and  advise  the 
director  and  council.  Troubles  afterwards  grew  out  of  the  demands  of  the  tribunes  for  a 
burgher  government,  and  these  were  referred  to  the  states-general  for  decision,  and  a  more 
liberal  form  of  government  was  ordered,  to  which  order  Stuyvesant  paid  no  attention. 
The  Dutch  governor  continued  to  oppose  the  efforts  of  the  people  for  greater  liberty. 
until  his  forced  surrender  to  the  English  cut  short  his  prerogative.  Under  Nicolls  and 
Andros,  the  people  of  New  York  found  themselves  in  a  worse  position  than  under  the 
Dutch  governors,  but  gov.  Dongan  convened  the  first  general  assembly  of  the  colony, 
which  passed  the  act  entitled  "  Charter  of  Liberties  and  Privileges  granted  by  His  Royal 
Highness  to  the  Inhabitants  of  New  York  and  its  Dependencies,"  and  by  which  legisla- 
tive power  was  granted  to  the  colony,  James  II.  abolished  this  general  assembly,  and 
endeavored,  to  unite  all  the  colonies  as  the  dominion  of  New  England,  under  gov.  Audros. 
William  and  Mary  revived  the  general  assembly,  and  granted  to  the  people  of  New  York 
a  certain  degree  of  freedom;  but  the  struggle  between  the  colonists  and  the  crown  con- 
tinned  until  the  final  revolution  in  all  the  colonies  resulted  in  the  expulsion  _pf  English 
r.uthoritv.  The  provincial  convention  which  met  in  New  York,  April  20,  177~>,  was  the 
firs!  organized  body  in  the  colony  after  the  overthrow  of  royal  authority,  the  latter  having 
been  declared  to  have  come  to  an  end  in  the  colony  on  April  19.  The  first  constitution 
of  the  state  of  New  York  was  adopted  April  20,  1777.  The  articles  of  confederation  of 
1  lie  continental  congress  were  ratified  by  the  state,  Feb.  6,  1778.  The  constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  ratified  by  the  state  July  26,  1787.  The  present  executive  government 
of  the  state  of  New  York  comprises  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state, 
comptroller,  treasurer,  attorney-general,  state  engineer  and  surveyor,  superintendent  of 
the  bank  department,  superintendent  of  the  insurance  department,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  auditor  of  the  canal  department,  superintendent  of  state  prisons, 
superintendent  of  public  works,  besides  the  governors  staff,  and  various  boards  arid 
commissions  for  charity,  lunacy,  quarantine,  etc.  The  names  of  the  governors  of  the  state 
from  1777  to  1881.  inclusive,  in  order,  are  as  follows:  George  Clinton,  John  Jay.  George 
Clinton,  Morgan  Lewis.  Daniel  D.  Toinpkins,  DeWitt  Clinton,  Joseph  C.  Yates.  De  Witt 
Clinton,  Martin  Van  Buren,  Enos  J.  Throop,  William  L.  Marcy,  William  H.  Seward,  VV  il- 
liam  C.  Bonck  Silas  Wright,  John  Young,  Hamilton  Fish,  Washington  Hunt,  Horatio  bey- 
inour.  Myron  H.  Clark,  John  A.  King,  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  Horatio  Seymour,  Reuben  K 
Fenton,  John  T.  Hoffman,  John  A.  Dix,  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  Lucius  Robinson  Alonzo  J3. 
Cornell  The  legislative  branch  of  the  state  government  includes  a  senate  and  assembly; 
the  sfcnate  consists  of  32  members,  elected  in  November  of  every  alternate  year  (1881,  It 
etc  )  holdino-  their  offices  for  two  years  from  the  first  of  January  next  succeeding.  1  he  state 
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iinniiiil  salary  of  $1500,  and  also  $1  for  each  ten  miles  of  travel  in  going  to  or  returning 
from  the  place  of  meeting  once  in  each  session.  Ten  dollars  per  day  in  addition  is 
allowed  when  the  senate  alone  is  convened  in  extraordinary  session,  or  when  act  ing  as  a 
court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments.  The  lieutenant-governor  is  ex  offieio  prenidnaJt  of 

the  senate.  The  assembly  cousins  of  12H  members,  elected  annually  by  single  districts. 
Kach  county  has  at  least  one  member.  They  receive  the  same  compensation  as  senators. 
Their  officers  are  chosen  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 

TABLE  OF  PRESIDENTIAL  VOTES,  1824-1880. 


Year. 

Candi- 
dates. 

Party. 

Popular 
Vote. 

Elec- 
toral 
Vote. 

Fear. 

Candidates. 

Party. 

Popular 

Vote. 

Elec- 
toral 
Vote. 

1824.. 
18*4.. 

1824.. 

Jackson  .  .  .  Democrat.. 
Adams  ....  Federal  
Crawford..  Democrat.. 

152,899 
105,321 
47.265 

99 

84 
41 

1852.. 

1SV.'    . 

Scott  Whig  
Hale  i  Free  Soil  
Buchanan  Democrat  

1,883,087 
157,296 
1,834,837 
1,841.81* 
878,068 
1,857,010 

847,968 
590,681 

2,223,035 
1,811,754 

3.013,188 

8.596,743 

2,834,8!)8 
29.IKU 
5,0'J8 
4,033,665 
4,285.590 
82,158 

42 

"174' 
114 
8 
180 
12 
72 
39 
216 
21 
214 
80 
2!)2 
66 

"iss" 
18J 

1824.. 
IKS.. 

18:>8 

Clay  
Jackson  .  .  . 
Adams  .... 

Republican 
Democrat.. 
Federal  .  . 

47,037 
650,028 
512,158 

37 
K8     1836.. 

83     i860 

Fremont  
FilliiMire  
Lincoln 

Republican  
American  
Republican  
Democrat  
Democrat  
Union  
Republican  

1!S32.. 

1888.. 

1SW.. 
1882 

Jackson  .  .  .  (Democrat.. 
Clay  Whlar  

687,502 
550,18'J 

219 
49 
11 
7 
170 
f  73 
1    26 

1    14 
" 
60 
284 

iaet}.. 

I   -M).  . 

I860.. 
[884.. 

1864.. 

S    
Breekenridgre.  . 
Bell  ... 

Floyd  
Wirt  

Wing  

wEg 

1836.. 
1830.. 

•1830.. 

1836.. 
1830.. 
1811).. 
1840.. 
1840.. 
1814.. 

Van  Buren. 
Harrison  .  . 
White  
Webster..  . 
Mangum  .  . 
Van  Buren. 
Harrison  .  . 
Birney  
Polk  

Democrat... 

8S::::1 
!ffil-:::j 

Democrat.. 
Whig  
Liberty  ... 

771,978 
769,350 

1,128,303 
1,274,203 
7,609 

McClellan  

1868.. 
1868.. 
1872.  . 

Grant  
Seymour  
Grant  

Republican  
Democrat  

Republican 

1872.. 

1872.. 
187'2. 

Dem.  Liberal.  .. 
Straight  Dem... 
Temperance  — 
Republican  
Democrat  

O'Couor  

Black  

1876.  . 

Haves  

Democrat.. 

1,329,013 
1,231,643 
66,304 
1,302,242 
1,223,795 
291,378 
1,585,545 

170    '1876.. 
105     1S70.. 
187B 

Tihlen  
Cooper  

1844.. 
1844.. 
1848.. 
1848.. 
1848.. 
1852.. 

Clay  (Whig  
Biriiey  ;  Liberty  
Taylor.     ..  Whte 

Smith                      'Prohibition 

1  2  499 

163 

107 

"254' 

;1880.. 
1880 

Oarfleld 

Republican  

TV'iiiorrnt, 

4,430,638       2!  4 
4,443.425       155 
'1    

10,48;  .  .  . 

Cass  .  
Van  Buren. 
Pierce  

Democrat.. 
Free  Soil... 
Democrat.. 

Hancock  

1880.. 
1880.. 

Weaver  Greenback  
Dow  Prohibition  

Geography. — The  outlines  of  the  state  are  exceedingly  irregular,  but  its  river,  lake, 
and  ocean  boundaries  are 'nearly  all  navigable,  including  352  m.  on  the  lakes;  281^  m.  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  Poultney,  Hudson,  Kill  van  Kull,  Delaware,  and  Niagara  rivers;  and 
246  m.  on  Long  Island  sound  and  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  total  extent  of  the  boundary- 
lines  on  the  border  of  Canada.  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Xew  .Terse}",  and 
Pennsylvania  is  541.28  miles.  The  chief  harbors  are  New  York  bay  and  harbor;  Dun- 
kirk and  Buffalo,  on  lake  Erie;  Tonawanda  and  Lewiston,  on  Niagara  river;  Gen-see, 
Sodus,  Oswego,  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  Cape  Vincent,  on  lake  Ontario;  Ogdensburg, 
on  the  St.  Lawrence;  Rouse's  Point,  Plattsburg,  and  Whitehall,  on  lake  Champlain; 
and  Sag  Harbor,  at  the  e.  end  of  Long  Island,  with  other  harbors  on  the  n.  and  s. 
shores  of  that  island.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Hudson.  Mohawk,  Oswego,  Alle- 
gnany,  Susquehanna,  and  Delaware,  with  numerous  branches  and  tributaries.  The 
state"  is  noted  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  lakes,  among  which  are  Chau- 
tauqua,  Cattaraugus,  Hemlock,  Honeoye,  Canadice,  Conesus,  Crooked.  Canandaipiia, 
Seneca,  Cayuga,  Owaseo,  Skaneatcles,"  Cross,  Onondaga,  Otiseo,  Cazenovia,  Oneida, 
Otsego,  Schuyler,  Schroon,  George,  Avalanche,  Colden,  Henderson,  Sand  ford.  Eckford, 
Racket,  Foiked,  Newcomb,  Long,  Saranac  (upper  and  lower),  Tapper's,  Rich,  Pleasant, 
besides  the  great  lakes  and  lake  Champlain.  Three  mountain  ranges,  entering  the  state 
from  the  s.,  cross  it  in  a  n.e.  direction.  The  first  of  these,  a  continuation  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  runs  through  Rockland.  Orange,  Putnam,  and  Dutchess  counties,  and  forms  the 
highlands  of  the  Hudson.  Its  highest  peaks  are  Beacon  hill,  Dutchess  co.,  1685ft.;  Bull 
hill,  Putnam  co.,  1586  ft. ;  Butter  hill,  Orange  co..  1529  ft. ;  Old  Beacon,  Putnam  co..  1471 
ft. ;  Crow  Nest,  Orange  co.,  1418  ft. ;  Bear  Mount,  Orange  co.,  1350  ft. ;  Anthony's  Nose, 
Putnam  co..  1228  feet;  and  Breakneck,  Orange  Co.,  1187  ft.  The  second  range  extends 
through  Sullivan,  Ulster,  and  Greene  counties,  terminating  in  the  Catskill  mountains  on 
the  Hudson.  Its  highest  peaks  are  Round  Top,  3,804  'ft.;  High  Peak,  3,718  ft. ;  and 
Pine  Orchard,  3,000  ft. — all  in  Greene  co. ;  and  Rockland  mount,  2,400  ft,,  and  Walnut 
hill,  1980  ft.,  in  Sullivan  county.  The  Shawangunk  mountains  are  the  extreme  e.  spur  of 
this  range,  and  the  Helderberg and  Hellibark  mountains  extend  from  it  north  into  Albany 
and  Sclioharie  counties.  The  third  range  extends  through  Broome,  Delaware,  Otsego, 
Schoharie,  Montgomery,  and  Herkimer  counties  to  the  Mohawk;  and  reappearing  on  the 
n.  side  of  that  river,  continues  to  lake  Champlain,  forming  the  Adirondack  mountain 
region.  Geographically,  the  Adirondack  region  is  bounded  by  lake  Champlaiu,  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Mohawk,  and  the  Black  rivers.  This  extensive  territory  contains  the  only 
great  forests  remaining  as  a  public  domain  within  the  borders  of  the  state  The  first  sur- 
veys of  this  territory  were  made  in  1772.  but  it  was  precisely  100  years  later  that  a  sys- 
tematic topographical  survey  of  the  entire  region  was  undertaken  by  acts  of  the  legisla- 
ture. The  Adirondacks  are  geologically  described  as  "igneous,  plutonic  mountains — the 
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rocks  generally  metamorphic.  granite,  and  gneiss,  with  feldspar  and  hornblende."  The 
principal  peaks  are  mount  Marcy.  ~>Alr>  ft.;  mount  Clinton.  4,987  ft.;  Maclntyre,  5,106 
ft. ;  \Yight;  Skylight,  4,997  ft. ;  Haystack.  r».()06  ft. ;  Colden;  Dix;  Blue;  Gothic," 4, 744  ft.; 
Giant  of  the  Valley.  4,.,v-0  iVet.  'The  lake  and  river  levels  here  have  an  altitude  of 
1/iOO  to  2,000  ft.,  and  the  climate  is  much  more  severe  than  in  the  lowlands  of  the  same 
latitude.  Here  are  extensive  beds  of  iron  ore,  some  of  which  have  been  worked:  the 
average  annual  yield  of  the  entire  region  is  30,000  tons.  The  fauna  of  the  Adirondack* 
is  very  rich,  affording  the  panther,  lynx,  sable,  ermine,  deer,  black  bear,  rabbits,  scjuir- 
rels,  and  birds  in  large  variety.  This  part  of  the  state  is  accessible  from  Saratoga  by  ilie 
Adirondack  railroad,  and  Mage  from  North  creek  to  Blue  Mountain  lake;  thence  by 
small  steamboats  to  Raquetle  lake;  also  from  Plattsburg  to  the  Saranac  lakes  by  rail- 
road and  stage. — Of  cataracts  in  the  state,  Niagara  Falls,  in  the  outlet  of  the  foor  great 
upper  lakes,  are  164  ft.  high  and  1100  wide  on  the  American  side,  and  2,000  ft.  wide  on 
the  Canadian  side;  the  total  descent  being  833  ft.,  and  the  width  of  the  river  below  the 
falls  1UOO  feet.  The  Genesee  river  has  a  descent  of  260  ft.  in  three  falls  wi;hin  the  space 
of  two  miles  near  its  source,  and  there  are  other  falls  near  Rochester  with  a  descent  of 
200  ieet.  Trenton  Falls  are  u  succession  of  five  cascades,  having  200ft.  of  fall  in  a  course 
of  two-thirds  of  a  mile.  C oboes  and  Little  Falls,  in  the  Mohawk,  form  grand  cataracts 
in  times  of  freshet.  In  the  Catskills  a  small  stream  is  precipitated  down  a  ledge  1^0  ft. 
high. — The  water-shed  that  separates  the  n.  from  the  s.  drainage  of  w.  New  York  extends 
in  an  irregular  line  through  the  southerly  counties.  The  country  s.  of  this  water-shed, 
embracing  the  most  of  the  two  s.  tiers  of  counties,  is  nearly  all  a  hilly  country.  North  of 
the  water-shed  the  surface  descends  in  rolling  and  smooth  terraces  toward  lake  Ontario, 
the  region  between  the  hilis  of  the  s.  and  the  level  lauds  of  the  n.  being  a  beautiful,  roll- 
ing country.  The  river  sysiem  of  the  state  comprises  that  part  drained  by  the  great  lakes 
and  the  Su  Lawrence,  northerly,  and  that  drained  by  the  Hudson  and  other  rivers,  south- 
erly. The  water-shed  between  extends  irregularly  from  lake  Erie  eastward  through  the 
s.  tier  of  counties  to  the  Adirondack  mountains,  lake  George,  and  the  state  line,  east. 

Agriculture. — Most  of  the  crops  and  fruits  of  the  temperate  /.one  can  be  raised  in  New 
York.  More  than  half  of  the  total  area  of  the  state  is  improved,  and  under  successful 
cultivation. 

TABLE  OF  VALUES  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS  FROM  THE  U.  S.  CENSUS  OF  1870,  AND  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  OF  1874. 


Crops,  etc. 

Census  of 
1870. 

Report  of 
1874. 

Crops,  Stocks,  etc. 

Census  of    ,  Report  of 
IS'.O.                 1674. 

Value  of  farms  
Value   of  farming   im- 
plements, etc  
Value  of  farm  products 
for  year  

§1,272,857,766 
45.907,712 
253,526,153 

28.235.720 
1,681,621 
6,689,179 

3.432.354 
8,347,417 

3J.4o1.36-2 
12.17*  4»i2 
8,478,125 
16,462,825 
35.293.625 
7.484,621 
3.904,030 
3.670.818 
10,599.2;!.") 
17.:: 
5,614,205 

Tobacco  for  year.  Ibs  — 
Maple  sugar  for  year,  Ibs 
Sorghum  and  maple  syr- 

2.349,708 
6,692.040 

53.880 
£8.547,593 
1,152,541 
86,333 
896,280 
$175,882,712 
856,241 

4.407 
1,350.661 
64.141 
871,488 

2,181,578 
518,251 

107,147,526 

22,769.964 
135,775,919 

1.593.000 
25,423,000 

Irish  potatoes,  bushels.  . 
Peas  and  beans,  bushels. 
Beeswax,  Ibs  

Animals  slaughtered  or 
sold  for  slaughter  
Home  manufactures... 
Forest  products  
Market-gard'n  products 
Orchard  products  
Wages  paid  for  farm  la- 
bor, including  board  .  . 
Wheat  for  year,  bushels 
Rye  for  year,  bushels.  .  . 
Ind'n  corn  for  y'r,  bush. 
Oats  for  vear,  bushels.  . 
Barlev  fo'r  year,  bushels 
Buckw't  for  year,  bush. 
Flax  for  year,  Ibs  
Wool  for  year,  Ibs  
Hops  for  year,  Ibs  
Hay  for  year,  tons  



Value  of  all  live  stock.  .  . 
Number  of  horses  

$153,006,101 
665,800 

18.500 
1,467,000 

669,900 
1,996,400 

Number    of   mules   and 

Number  of  milch  cows.. 
Number  of  working  oxen 
Number  of  oilier  cattle.. 

9.161.000 
1  ,S:i4.000 
16S07.000 
8,000 
6,463,000 
2,917,000 

Number  of  swine  
Daily   products,   butter, 

Dairv  products,  cheese, 
Ibs  

586,300 

5,29i,'800  ' 

Milk  sold,  gallons  

! 

The  yield  of  the  various  crops  for  the  year  1879  was  as  follows: 


PRODUCTS. 

Quantity 
prodnced. 

Ave.  yield 
per  acre. 

No.  of  acres 
in  each 
crop. 

Value  per 
bush.,  lb., 
or  ton. 

Total 
Valuation. 

rn  bushels 

22,704.000 

33 

688.000 

61 

$13,849,440 

10.746.000 

15 

716.400 

2  0"7  7''5 

2.770,300 

13 

213.100 

O   t     1  n  liel<* 

39.928,000 

31 

1.2XS.'*"1 

6,200.000 

25 

248.000 

o  -  so  QJ(0 

5,152,000 

20 

13  S~  '6  ">Q2 

Potatoes,  bushels  

38.407.200 
2,432.750 

104 
1315 

1.850 

12 

291.930 
60  267  240 

Hay  tons  

6,156,000 

1.16 

5,306,897 

Total  

9,089,147 

$128,574,607 

U.  K.  X.— 31 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  AVERAGE  YIELD  PER  ACRE.  AND  THE  PRICE  PER  BUSHEL, 
POUND,  OR  TON,  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS,  FOR  1879. 


Corn. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Btick- 
wh3at. 

Potatoes. 

Tobacco. 

Hay. 

Bushels. 

1 

ll 

fit 

D 
P. 

Bushels. 

"a> 
9  "9 

3a 

*t 
I 

Bushels. 

"3 

3^03 

IP* 
sfe 

0) 

& 

Bushels. 

1 

si 
H 

4> 

o. 
.40 

Bushels. 

"3 

gf 

s3 

^ 

9J 

a 

si 

"3 

A 
f§ 

"3 

H 

*t 

u 

p. 

Bushels. 

••a 

|l 
5  A. 

S. 

Pounds. 

Price  per 
pound. 

oi 

1 

Price  per 
toil. 

33 

.61 

15 

1.40 

13 

.75 

31 

25 

.72 

30 

.54 

lot 

.30 

1315 

12 

1.16 

<>.?.) 

The  average  cash  value  per  acre  of  the  principal  crops  taken  together,  being  $14.15. 

TABLE  SHOWING  ESTIMATED  TOTAL  NUMBER  AND  TOTAL  VALUE  AND  AVERAGE 
PRICE  OF  LIVE  STOCK,  JANUARY,  1880. 


HORSES. 

MULES. 

MILCH  Cows. 

Number. 

Average 
Price. 

Value. 

Number. 

Average 
Price. 

Value. 

Number. 

Average 
Price. 

Valua. 

898,900 

$76.41 

$68,684,949 

11,800 

$91.84 

$1,083,712 

1,431,700 

$29.06 

$41,005,202 

OXKN  AND  OTHER  CATTLE. 

SHEEP. 

HOGS. 

Number. 

Average 
Price. 

Value. 

Number. 

Average 
Price. 

Value. 

Number. 

Average 
Price. 

Value. 

668,600 

$26.22 

$17,530,692 

2,205,800 

$3.57 

$7,874,706 

936,000 

$7.16 

$0,701,760 

AVERAGE  WAGES  FOR  1880. 


PER  MONTH. 

PER  DAY. 

By  the  year. 

Transient 
in 
Harvest. 

Transient 
not  iu 
Harvest. 

Car- 
penter- 
ing. 

Black- 
smith- 
ing. 

Wheel- 
wright- 
ing. 

Ma- 
chine 

making. 

Shoe- 
making. 

Without 
Board. 

ill 

?  «s 

*& 

ja 
§T* 
ij 

£W 

5"S 
fjj 

Without 
Board. 

si 

fe  0 

w 

Without 
Board. 

|1 

?£ 

Without 
Board. 

•3? 
^ 

Without 
Board. 

$20.80 

$13.98 

$1.60 

$1.90 

$1.08 

$0.74        $1.93 

$1.80 

$3.06        $2.03 

1 

$1.70 

The  average  value  per  acre  of  cleared  lands  in  New  York  in  1880  was  $58.48;  the 
average  value  of  timbered  lands,  $40.88;  the  average  increase  in  value  of  both  classes  in 
one  year  being  4.7  per  cent. 

In  the  northern  counties  and  the  highland  regions  along  the  s.  border  and  upon 
the  Hudson,  stock  and  sheep  raising  and  dairy  farming  are  pursued;  while  the  low- 
lands that  form  the  greater  part  of  the  surface'  of  the  w.  portion  of  the  state  are  best 
adapted  to  grain  growing.  Broom  corn  has  long  been  the  staple  crop  of  the  Mohawk 
valley  intervals,  tobacco  being  extensively  raised  in  the  Chemung  valley  and  parts  of 
Onondaga  and  Wayne  counties;  hops  ha\j  been  ;m  important  crop  in  Madison,  Oneidti, 
Otsego,  and  Sehojario  counties;  grapes  have  been  successfully  cultivated  in  the  valley  of 
tlic  Hudson  below  the  highlands,  on  the  n.  shore  of  Long  Island,  and  in  several  of 'the 
lake  valleys  in  the  central  part  of  the  state.  Maple  sugar  is  an  important  product  of 
northern  and  central  New  York;  and  fruits,  including  apples,  peaches,  peai's,  and  straw- 
berries, are  largely  grown  in  the  western  counties  ri~.  of  the  water-shed;  while  latterly 
peaches  have  begun  to  be  an  important  crop  in  Ulster  county.  Large  tracts  of  land  in 
the  vicinity  of  ISew  York  city,  and  particularly  or.  Long  Island,  are  devoted  to  market, 
gardening  and  dairying,  and  the  inhabitants  supply  milk,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  ve,;?ta- 
bles  and  small  fruit  to  the  markets  of  the  metropolis." 


New  York. 

The  climate  «f  Xew  York  is  varied,  with  a  range  wider  than  any  other  state.  Those 
portions  which  are  under  the  influence  of  the  ocean,  sound,  and  lake  winds,  are  more 
even  in  temperature,  and  suffer  less  severely  from  the  late  frosts  of  spring  and  the  early 
frosts  of  autumn,  and  from  summer  heats,  than  portions  of  the  count  rv  in  the  same 
latitude  not  thus  influenced.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  state,  as  determined  from 
observations  made  during  25  years,  is  46.49  .  The  mean  length  of  the  season  of 
vegetation  from  the  first  blooming  of  apples  to  the  first  killing  fr0st  is  174  davs;  though 
on  Long  Island  it  is  124  davs  longer,  and  in  St.  Lawrence  co.  22  days  shorter.  "The  mean 
annual  fall  of  water  in  rain  and  snow  is  40.93  inches. 

The  principal  mineral  and  medicinal  springs  of  the  state  are  the  salt  springs  of  Onon- 
dagaco.,  from  which  more  than  7,000,000  bushels  of  salt  are  made  annually-  S.-ratog;i 
springs;  Xew  Lebanon,  and  Stockport,  Columbia  co. ;  -Masse n a.  St.  Lawrence  oo. ;  Rich- 
field, Otsego  co.;  Avon,  Livingston  co. ;  Clifton,  Ontario  co. ;  Sharon,  Schoharie  co. ; 
Cluttenango,  .Madison  co. ;  and  Alabama,  Genesee  county. 

Geology. — With  few  exceptions  the  later  rock  formations  are  not  represented  in  Xew 


Tappan  I  jay  in  the  Hudson,  is  the  red  sandstone  of  the  middle  secondary.  On  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Si.  Lawrence  and  lake  Champlaiu  are  some  tertiary  depjsits  of  the  pliocene 
period;  and  the  drift  or  bowlder  formation  overruns  the  whole  state,  being  developed 
over  Long  Island  in  beds  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clays  so  deep  that  the  rocky  ledges  are 
everywhere  concealed  from  sight,  except  at  a  few  "points  where  the  gneiss  is  laid  bare-  on 
the  shore  of  the  East  river  opposite  Xew  York  island.  The  great  metamorphic  belt  of 
the  eastern  states  passes  into  Xew  York  all  along  its  eastern  line,  and  to  the  n.  of  the 
Mohawk  river  branches  off  over  nearly  all-  the  rough  country  lying  between  lakes  Onta- 
rio and  Champlain.  In  this  district  are  the  Adirondack  mountains.  The  granitic  and 
hypersthcne  rocks  of  which  they  consist  spread  almost  to  the  St..  Lawrence,  from  which 
the  tract  is  separated  by  a  belt  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  which  parses  through  Potsdam 
in  St.  Lawrence  co.,  and  surrounds  the  great  district  of  azoic  rocks  on  its  u.  and  w. 
sides;  and  next  to  this,  bordering  the  St.  Lawrence,  tin.-  «alciferous  sand-rock  overlies  the 
Potsdam  sandstone.  The  birdseye,  Black  river,  and  Trenton  limestones  of  the  next 
upper  group  of  rocks  lie  in  Jefferson  co.  on  the  e.  end  of  lake  Ontario,  and  along  the  s.  w. 
border  of  the  azoic  district  through  Lewis  co.  and  into  Herkimer  count}'.  The  region 
thus  surrounded  is  the  great  iron-ore  district  of  n.  Xew  York.  Beds  of  magnetic  and 
specular  iron  ores  are  worked  near  lake  Champlain  and  in  the  s.w.  part  of  St.  Lawrence 
co. ;  and  in  the  latter  neighborhood  are  also  the  most  promising  lead  mines  e.  of  Wis- 
consin. The  region  e.  of  the  Hudson  river  consists  of  the  lower  members  of  the  Xew 
York  system  of  rocks  more  or  less  metamorphosed,  the  sandstone  passing  into  quartz 
rock;  blue  stratified  limestone  into  the  crystalline  and  white  marbles;  and  the  argilla- 
ceous slates  of  the  Hudson  river  group  into  silicious,  talcose,  and  micaceous  slates.  The 
unaltered  Silurian  rocks  cross  the  Hudson  river  in  a  belt  reaching  from  the  lower  corner 
of  Dutchess  co.  to  Kondout  in  Ulster  co.,  and  extend  into  the  n^e.  portion  of  Xew  Jer- 
sey. The  metamorphic  formations,  comprising  the  slates  and  gneiss  with  occasional 
beds  of  crystalline  limestone  or  marble,  occupy  the  counties  of  Putnam  and  Westchester, 
and  the  s.e.  portion  of  Orange  county.  Xew  York  island  consists  of  gneiss,  and  the 
same  formation  extends  across  Staten  Island,  and  reappears  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tren- 
ton, X.  J.  Along  its  s.e.  half  this  formal  ion  is  covered  by  the  secondary  red  sandstone, 
which  from  Tappan  bay  crosses  Rockland  co.  and  Xew  Jersey  into  Pennsylvania.  This 
group  contains  valuable  beds  of  hematite  iron  ore.  In  the  highlands  are  also  many  beds 
of  man-not ic  iron  ore,  and  there  are  numerous  beds  of  white  marble.  It  is  in  the  Hud- 
son river  slates  or  lower  Silurian  limestones  that  the  mineral  springs  of  Ballston.  Sara- 
toga, and  .Sharon  are  found.  In  Delaware,  Greene,  Sullivan,  and  parts  of  Ulster  aid 
Broome  counties  the  red  and  gray  sandstones  of  the  Cat  skill  group  overlay  the  Portage 
and  Chemuiiir  series  of  sandstones,  slates,  and  shales;  and  upon  some  of  the  Catskills,  and 
at  a  few  points  in  Delaware  and  Sullivan  counties,  the  millstone  grit  or  conglomerate, 
which  forms  the  floor  of  the.  coal  formation,  caps  the  highest  summits.  Only  about 
100  ft.  more  of  height  was  needed  to  reach  one  or  more  of  the  lower  coal-beds, 
and  this  is  ns  near  the  carboniferous  formation  as  is  reached  in  Xew  York,  though 
in  Pennsylvania  coal-beds  are  formed  within  6  m.  of  the  state  line.  The  Portage,  under- 
lying the  shales  of  the  Chemun<r,  is  composed  of  thin-bedded  gray  and  bluish  close-grained 
sandstones.  These  are  quarried  in  Ulster,  Greene,  Albany,  and  Seneca  counties,  and 
to  the  amount  of  several  million  ft.  annually  arc  sent  to  Xew  York  for  nagging.  This 
formation  also  yields  grindstones.  In  the  w.  part  of  the  state  the  sandstones  are  bitumi- 
nous; and  at  a  number  of  places  in  Alleghany,  Cattaraugus,  and  Chautauqua  counties. 
springs  of  petroleum  issue  from  the  rocks  of  this  group,  sometimes  accompanied  by  jets 
of  carbureted  h  vdroiren  gas.  The  rock  formations  from  the  Potsdam  sandstone  up,  with 
their  var'ous  subdivisions,  constitute  what  is  known  as  the  Xew  York  system,  and  with 
the  carboniferous  group  complete  the  Appalachian  system.  In  this  slate  the  formations 
below  the  carboniferous  are  very  fully  developed,  and  are  particularly  rich  in  fossils.  At 
Trenton  falls,  the  ravine  is  cut  through  the  Trenton  limestone  formation  of  the  transi- 
tion period,  which  contains  trilobites,  nautili,  and  other  fossils  of  interest. 
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The  pt>/i>/r<(f/"//  of  the  state  l>y  the  census  of  1SSSO  was  5,083,810.     The  following  table 
.shows  ilic  changes  ;uul  the  (•lassitication  of  the  population  since  1790: 

TABLE  OF  POPULATION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  1790  TO  1880. 


Census 
year. 

Total  popu- 
lation. 

Male. 

Female. 

^   White. 

Free 
colored. 

Slave. 

Native. 

1T90  .. 

340,120 
588,051 

U.V.1.019 
1,8752,812 
1,918,608 

2,428,  !)21 
3.007,81)4 
8,466,212 
3.880,735 
3,831,777 
4.382,759 
4,705,208 

175,597 
819,697 
49a»821 
698,215 
975,796 
1,881,886 
1,867,041 
1,720,650 
1,983.639 
1,878,641 
2,163,221) 

164.623 
274,61)2 
466,238 
674,597 
942,812 
1,167,768 
1.521).  453 
1.788,563 
1,947,903 
1,949,177 
2,219,530 

314,142 
657.781 
918,099 
1,888,744 
1,878,868 
2,378,890 
3,048,325 
3.417,175 
3.831,590 
3,783,110 
4,330,210 

•MM! 

10.117 
25,333 
29,279 
41.870 
511.027 
49.069 
49,037 
•49.006 
44.708 
52,081 

21,324 

20.903 
15,017 
10,088 
75 
4 

;SHI  

1S10    

1630  

]S  ill        

1850 

2,436.771 
-.144 
9,  155 
2.880.S.V.' 
3,244,40ft 

1855  
1SW)  

1866. 

1870  

1875  

I860.   ...'.. 

(  CMKIIS 
year. 

Foreign. 

Den- 
sity. 

Ratio 
of  in- 
crease. 

Illiter- 
acy. 

Of  school 
age, 
5  to  20. 

Of  mili-  •     Of  voting 
.ary  age,    age,  21  and 
18  to  45.  |    upwards. 

Citizens. 

1790.  .  .  . 

7.24 

1 

1800  

12.53 
20.41 
29.21 
40.82 
51.68 
65.90 
73.75 
82.57 
81.53 
93.25 
100.11 

72.51 
63.45 
43.14 
39.76 
26.60 
27.52 
11.90 
25.29 
1.26 
12.93 
7.36 

1S10  

18:>0  . 

1830  

1840  

1850  

655,929 
939,768 
1,001,280 
IMS,  157 
1,138,353 

78,619 
96,489 
72,054 
95,865 
239,271 

1,053,585 
1,127.868 
1,255.673 
1,256,914 
1,230,988 
1,579,504 

621,904             809,643 
739,812             895,064 
741,856          1,006,326 

712,805             975.  KS  4 
881,500          1,158,1)01 

598,721 
652,322 
846,27-3 
828,484 
981,687 
1,138,830 

1855  

1860 

18(55  

1870  

1875  

1880  

The  following  tables  present,  respectively,  the  valuation  of  the  state,  real  and  perso- 
nal, by  counties,  as  given  in  the  U.  S.  census  of  1880;  the  debt  and  taxation  by  conn 
ties';  the  commerce  of  the  state  by  customs  districts;  and  the  statistics  of  the  differ- 
ent religiousdenominations: 

T\BIE  FROM  THE  U   S    CENSUS  OF  1880  OF  THE  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  REAL  ES- 
TATE AND  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  IN  THE  COUNTIES  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


COUNTIES. 
I 

Assessed  valu- 
ation of  Real 
Estate. 

Assessed  valu- 
ation of  Per- 
sonal Property. 

COUNTIES. 

Assessed  valu- 
ation of  Real 
Estate. 

Assessed  valu- 
ation of  Per- 
sonal Property. 

Albany  

$04.295,172 

$4,977.970 

Onondaga  

40,137,456 
19  129  121 

8,605,304 

3  1*56  590 

Allegliany  

1  1  978  646 

1.174,360 

Orange  

29,800.982 

7,035.035 

rf  ^~;      

1  660  334 

Orleans  

11.520.821 

1,744,728 

21  1  °9'  631 

3  711  775 

Oswego  

18.1100,554 

1,766,422 

18  19°  839 

3  153  141 

(  >tsegO  

15,710,329 

1.566.809 

12  312  463 

723,100 

Putnam  

5,356,370 

1,610,189 

Chenango  

12,830,132 

3,015,075 

Queens  

a5,935,460 

2,702,100 

7.263,130 

1,251,186 

Rensselaer  

37.398,528 

4,.">14,639 

22748  200 

5  276.905 

Richmond  

10.766,906 

482.050 

7~  786*580 

1.168,724 

Rockland  

9,869.131 

1,880.908 

9  715  784 

1  674  634 

Saratoga  

16,432.874 

2.624.180 

Dutchess  

36,045,423 
72  102  071 

6,217,232 
9949908 

Sehenectady  ... 
•Sohoharie.  .  '.  

8,147.581 
7,896,879 

690,047 

8  017  305 

900,826 

ISchuyler  

£,067,586 

788,613 

Franklin  

5,594,655 

1,149,216 

Seneca  

10.546,313 

1,782,067 

FuJton  

5,051,554 

272.993 

Steuben  

16,672,665 

2,237,910 

ftenesee  

15,041.300 
8666246 

2,51)6.220 
541,056 

St.  Lawrence  
Suffolk  

18,554,607 
12,851,528 

2,254.2,5 
1,861,560 

*798  709 

1  300 

Sullivan  

4,287.482 

848.480 

13  455  698 

1  507  179 

Tioga  

8.692,061 

896,710 

17754.311 

4,315.476 

Tnmpkins  

10,244.474 

1,618.862 

240  875  273 

15  742.9% 

I'lster  

15,280.273 

3,191.606 

T                "j' 

(i  s%  3% 

824  740 

Warren  

4.268,685 

470.473 

Livingston  

15.630.007 

2,412,031 

Washington  

16,770,607 

3,339.979 

12  295  942 

2.781,720 

Wayne  

19,215,460 

1,813,078 

52,336,450 

3,533,804 

\Vc~tehester  

56,785,723 

3,935.032 

14  810  186 

388  299 

Wyoming  

9.374,938 

1,282,825 

New  York  

1,049!340',336 

197,532,075 

Yates  

10,070,  1S5 

810,100 

Niagara  
Oneida  

18,253.086 
39,476,037 

1.887,414 
6,611,494 

$2,326,669,813 

$352,469,320 

*  140  Indians. 


TABLE  FROM  THE 


New  York. 

TAXATION  OF  THE 


COUNTIES. 


Total  assessed 
Valuation. 


Total  Taxation 
Total  Debt  not    not  national,  for 
including  School       general  pur- 
District  Deb'.  3.     poses,  exclusive 
of  School  Taxes. 


6-foanf .- SG9,273,142 

Alleghany 11.40:5,734 

groome 13,153,1100 

C  attaraugus i3.335.:-;.v> 

Cayuga 24,841.406 

Chautauqua 21,345,973 

mg 13.035.5G2 

Chenango 15,845,207 

cll,ilton-. 8.517,316 

Columbia 28,020.105 

Coitland 8,955,804 

jelawara 11,890,418 

Dutchess 42,202.054 

£ne 82,052,009 

Essex   8,918,131 

*  ranklm 6,743.871 

Fulton 5,324,547 

Geneaee 17,037..v,>i; 

Greene     9,207.302 

Hamilton '800,009 

Herkimer 14  9G2  877 

Jefferson 22,009.' 787 

Kings 256,018,269 

Lewis 7,721.136 

Livingston 18,042,038 

Madison 15,077.003 

Monroe 55.870.204 

Montgomery 15,198,4^ 

New  York 1,246,872,411 

Niagara 20,140,500 

Oneida 45,087.531 

Onondaga 48,642,760 

Ontario 23,085,711 

Orange 3(3,836,017 

Orleans 13,205,5-19 

Oswego 20,600,976 

Otsego    17,277,138 

Putnam 6,866,499 

Queens 88,637,500 

Rensselaer 41.913,157 

Richmond 11,248,956 

Rockland 11,250,034 

Saratoga 19,057.054 

Schenectady 8,737,628 

Schoharie 8,208.255 

Schuyler 5,806,099 

Seneca 12,328,&,"0 

Steuben 17,910,6:55 

St.  Lawrence 20,808  882 

Suffolk ;.  14,713,088 

Sullivan 4,585,903 

Tioga 9,088,771 

Tompkins 11,857,336 

Ulster 18,471,879 

Warren 4,739,163 

Washington 20,110,586 

Wayne 21,028,538 

Westchester 60,720,755 

Wyoming 10,656,963 

Yates 10,880,285 


$2,679,139,133 


$5,052,500 
193,700 
432,845 
82.300 
1,012,990 
070.200 
4i>4,050 
1,818,479 
3d5,530 
602,276 
553,125 
1,070,996 
3,345,947 
9,404,276 
92;  700 
33.800 
342.010 
1-19,813 
474,941 
8,005 
57.S02 
1,199,203 
46,510,775 
157,180 
397,435 
944,330 
6,421,334 
45,700 
142,446,700 
625,000 
1,328,444 
2,070,501 
263,759 
1,444,437 
184,453 
2,257,623 
•   820.600 
8,500 
2,632,700 
1,989,635 
990,300 
17,500 


249.088 
273,888 
1,000 
310,600 
261,890 
387,231 
181,350 
595,941 
418,600 
707,468 

2,372,879 
151,895 
35,008 
621.453 

3,045,871 
418,050 
85,436 


^248,776,118 


81,190.684 
110,661 
218,244 
128,347 
356,617 
287,063 
245,801 
292,649 
142,780 
283.313 
118,303 
201,598 
493,054 

1,557,297 
107,182 
96,308 
103,050 
121,742 
128,867 
24,825 
140,261 
334,892 

5,141,015 
97,014 
177,808 
185,078 

1,150,543 
160,974 


568,494 

777,496 

194,556 

461,233 

131,783 

654,924 

181,391 

40,866 

707,328 

863,888 

324,142 

81,094 

268,377 

117,895 

94.0JJ8 

54,918 

98,865 

235,545 

264,136 

114,619 

103,844 

140,896 

187,764 

561,114 

75,897 

134.148 

184,734 

1,003,028 

96,687 

89,802 


$45,982,207 


COMMERCE  BY  CUSTOMS  DISTRICTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  1874,  1875,  AND  1880. 


CUSTOMS  DISTRICTS  AND  PORTS. 


Buffalo  Creek . 
Cape  Vincent. 
Champlain  — 

Dunkirk 

Genesee 

New  York 

Niagara 

Oswegatchie . . 
Oswego 


Imports      \    Domestic 
for  year  end-:  exports  for 
ing  June  30,  1  year  ending 
1874.         i  June  30,  1874. 


$2,916,406 

524.480 

2,170,784 

8,628 

439.472 

305.133.623 

4.579,846 

1.977.751 

7,200,952 


Total $414,947,941 


$460,473 

113,110 

1,041,154 


367.527 

340,360,269 

351,078 

605.233 

1,724,651 


§345,023,495 


Foreign          Imports 
exports  for   for  ye?.r  end- 
year  ending  \    ing  Jan.  1, 


June  30,  1874. 


$53,949 


34,957 


14,633.400 
65,371 
136,264 

187 


1875. 


$2,791,211 

504.230 

2,083.015 

4,930 

393.074 

390.938,533 

3.240.297 

1,988,601 

6.0S6.7ST) 


$14,924,229   ;_  $408,565,676 


New  York. 
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COMMERCE  BY  CUSTOMS  DISTRICTS- CONTINUED. 


CUSTOMS  DISTRICTS  AND  PORTS. 

Domestic 

exports  for 
year  ending 
Jan.  1,  1H75. 

Foreign 

exports  for 
year  ending 
Jan.  1,  1875. 

Imports 
for  year  end- 
ing June  30, 
1880. 

Domestic 

exports  Cor 
year  ending 
June  30,  18SO. 

Foreign 
exports  for 
year  ending 
Juue  30,  IbbO. 

Buffalo  Creek  

$5&3,288 

$7,306. 

$3,742,631 

$3-25,027 

$4,958 

Cape  Vincent  

2-s  ',*<; 

90,871 

1,655 

<  'hum  i  iliiin  ... 

1  144  023 

8JK 

1,339,788 

Dunkirk  

1,713 

20 

Genesoe  

733301 

38 

254,971 

127,236 

121 

New  York  

332447002 

13  361  294 

459  9=J7  153 

385,506,002 

7,053  ',>>. 

N  iaj.r;ira  

412,026 

1,448 

48,833 

121.1WJ 

(  >s\ve?atchie  

183  (100 

I,2fi7  s.y.' 

425,158 

Oswego  ... 

1  684  2<!<i 

43  629 

5  -103  710 

897,241 

100,631 

Total  

§337  993  243 

$13  663  280 

$476,307,022 

8388,760,776 

$7,299,217 

TABLE  OF  CHURCH  STATISTICS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  1870  AND  1875. 


DENOMINATIONS. 

Church 

Organi- 
zations. 

1870. 

Church 
Edifices. 

1870. 

Sittings. 
1870. 

Church 
Property. 

1870. 

Church 
Organiza- 
tions. 
1875. 

All  denominations  

5,627 
817 
85 
95 

268 
475 
25 
89 
47 
190 
1,745 

5,474 
795 
84 
95 
256 
465 
25 
87 
33 
182 
1,702 

2,282.876 
309,311 
83,375 

28,175 
111,785 
204,290 
7,300 
24,910 
21.400 
70.133 
606,098 

$66,073.755 
7,4=39,350 
102,925 
224,850 
2,732,500 
7,211.150 
'22S.350 
596,300 
1,831.950 
1.500,500 
11,708,290 

6,357 
808 
99 
107 
259 
MM 
31 
95 
51 
257 
1,678 
878 
4 
7 
6 

j-       733 

12 
704 
19 
3 
3 
2t 
30 
89 

Baptists  

Free-will  and  Seventh-day  Baptists  .  .. 

Congregationalists  

Protestant  Episcopalians  

Evangelical  Association  

Friends  !  

Jews  

Lutherans   

Methodist  Episcopalians  

Methodists,  Meth.  Protest.,  Free  Meth..  .  . 

Miscellaneous  

4 
6 
4 
672 
54 
304 
9 
455 
17 
3 
3 
22 
7 
124 
14 
93 

2 
6 
3 
6Q6 

49 
300 
8 
453 
11 
3 
2 
19 
6 
120 
14 
98 

1.000 
3,000 
1,950 
£25,780 
84,080 
147,0*3 
3.450 
271.  -., 
3.120 
2,300 
580 
8,850 
1,860 
41,610 
7,000 
32,801 

30.600 

175,000 

12,780,900 

7,074,250 
134,000 
8,558.150 
45,050 
23,000 
31,000 
715,200 
10.200 
1,1156,950 
580,900 
216,050 

Moravians  

New  Jerusalem  Church  (Swedenborg)  
Presbyterian  Church  

Pres.,  United,  Associate,  Reformed  

Reformed  Church  (late  Dutch)    

Reformed  Church  (late  German)  

Roman  Catholics  

Second  Adventists  

Shakers  

Spiritualists  

L  nitarians  

United  Brethren  in  Christ  

Universalists  

Local  Missions  

Union  Churches  

95 

DENOMINATIONS. 

Church 
Edifices. 

1875. 

Clergy- 
men. 

1875. 

Church 
Members. 

1875. 

Adherent 
Population. 

1875. 

Church 
Property. 

I87& 

6,057 
849 
97 
100 
259 
585 
30 
93 
40 
241 
1,6*8 
246 
3 
7 
5 

[     729 

278 
10 
609 
13 
3 
2 
21 
12 
81 

6,115 
776 
86 
89 
219 
719 
24 

555,049 
114,863 
M10 
9,378 
29,964 
78,788 
3,215 
3,788 
7,642 
21,185 
164,853 
31,750 
350 
750 
600 

113,881 

42,545 
1,000 

3.034.fi90 
570.400 
40.000 
45,000 
149,400 
360,000 
15,000 
17,000 
86,000 
84,000 
821.500 
150,000 
1.200 
3,800 
3,000 

566,440 

210.250 
5,000 
790,000 
6,800 
1,400 
2,500 
10.000 
12,000 
15,000 

S79.924,89« 

8.77-2.450 

2!I5.250 
3,  127.  5i  '0 
8,318.000 
2!*7.f»)0 
718,600 
2.1f.7,=-yX) 
2.271.500 
17.';:«.99<5 
1.157.  IKK) 
86,000 
160,000 
237.000 
14.580,000 
7,350,000 
180,000 
50,000 
10,371,500 
28,0  0 
30.090 
810.000 
37,000 

Baptists  

Free-will  and  Seventh-day  Baptists  

Christians  

Congregationalists  

Protestant  Episcopalians  

46 
129 
1,426 
267 
4 
8 
6 

987 

299 
8 
791 
12 

Met  hodist  Episcopalians  

Methodists,  Meth.  Protest.,  Free  Meth  
Miscellaneous  

New  Jerusalem  Church  (Swedenborg)  

Pres    United  Associate  Reformed.  . 

Ref  ormed  Church  (late  German)  

Second  Adventists  

1,723 
*950 
500 
2.100 
3,010 
4,390 

23 
26 
100 

United  Brethren  in  Christ 

1,200,000 

Union  Churches  .  .  . 

96 

80 

5,700 

20,000 

225.000 

583 


Xew  York. 


Railroads. — The  number  of  miles  of  railroads  in  the  state  of  New  York,  Jan.  1,  1880, 
was  6, 008.25.  Following  is  a  table  comprising  a  list  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  state,  with 
their  mileage,  cost,  earnings,  and  dividends: 


NAME  OF  COMPANY. 

RAILROADS. 

Cost 
of  R.R. 
per 
mile. 

Length 
of  R.R. 
worked. 

REVENTE  PER  MILK. 

• 
•o 

|2 

5* 

Total. 

N.  Y. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Ex- 
penses. 

Profits. 

Adirondack  

M. 
60.00 
142.51 
422.88 

17.56 
9.04 
30.60 
12.00 
249.63 
40.00 
7.00 
8.00 
9.68 
3.50 
25.97 

M. 
60.00 
142.51 
49.24 
17.56 
9.04 
36.00 
12.00 
56.53 
40.00 
7.00 
8.00 
9.68 
3.50 
7.80 

8 
51,225 
69.55!) 
210,224 
15,696 
14,056 
18,501 
12,035 
115,536 
38.095 
143.325 
150,384 
50,000 
69,000 
110,346 

M. 
60.00 
177.29 
512.06 

"'9'.64' 

$ 

1.310 
6,871 
8,777 
507 
1,279 
957 

P.O. 

78.78 
54.17 
78.73 

$ 

278 
3,149  . 
1,597  - 
507  ; 
550 
957 

P.c. 

Albanv  ,\  Susquehamia  

7. 

'"e! 

Atlantic  iV  (  -rrcat  Western 

Avon,  Gen.  &  Mt.  Morris  
Bath  &  Hamniondsport  

56.92 

Blaclc  lli\  IT  it  rilornstown  

Black  River  &  St.  Lawrence  

Boston  &  Albanv  

323.91 
40.00 
7.00 
8.00 

18,879 
334 
7,503 
27,074 

61.36 

7,305         8. 

Boston,  Hoosac  Tuimel  &  Western.  . 
Brooklyn,  Bath  &  Coney  Island  
Brooklyn.  Flatbush  A:  Uoney  Island. 
Brooklyn  &  Jamaica  (,L.  I.)  

70.10 
49.32 

2,242 
13,724 

Brooklyn  &  Roekaway  Beach  
Buffalo,  Bradford  &  Pittsburg  

3.50 

5,857 
923 
2,664 
14,469 

99.64 

291 
923 
593 
8,529 

7. 

Buffalo,  Chautauqua  Lake  &  Pittsb'g 
Buffalo  Creek  

44.00 
4.00 
0.26 
67.47 
139.95 
120.55 
30.  DO 
34.61 
28.59 
84.03 
17.40 
20.91 
15.80 
4  2:> 
10.00 
64.00 
17  28 

37.80 
4.00 
0.26 
67.47 
139.95 
78.05 
30.00 
34.61 
28.59 
34.63 
17.40 
20.91 
15.86 
4.25 
16.00 
15.64 
17  28 

45,454 
79,923 
54,012 
42,969 
23,786 
54.378 
26,226 
21,500 
20,922 
7,246 
21,840 
28,694 
20,285 
38,660 
30,749 
37,256 

44.00 
4.00 

77.73 
41.05 

Buffalo  Erie  Basin  

67.47 
""i26!55" 

5,215 

2,000 
7,919 
700 
1,780 
1,908 

96.87 

"ecue" 

163 
2,000 
3,155 
700 
211 
17 

"7" 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.  &  Erie  
Buffalo  V  Y  &  Philadelphia  . 

Carthage,  Watertown  >t  S.  H  

Cayuga  &  Susquehanna              .... 

34.61 
28.59 
51.91 

88.17 
99.13 

9. 

Chateaugav      

Chemung  (N.  C)  
Cherry  A  alley.  Sharon  &  Albany  
Clavton  &  Theresa 

1,686 
1,004 
883 
4,539 
2,059 
2,797 

"81J9 
61.47 

1,686 
1,004 
883 
955 
814 
2,797 

6. 

Clove  Branch  

4.25 
16.00 

Cooperstovm  &  Susquehauna  Valley 

6. 

Dunkirk.  AHeghany  Valley  &  P  
Elmira,  Jefferson  <t  C'anandaigua.  .  . 

90.  00 
40.00 
6.52 
76.70 
4.26 
12.29 
38.82 
10.00 
0.91 
14.12 
113.63 
5.74 
16.17 
11.65 
8.10 
14.00 
11.80 
27  00 
34.00 
7.67 
3.25 
22.01 
7.66 
33.60 
864.60 
57.00 
13.00 
158.29 
5.00 
10.50 
5.75 
10.22 
13.00 
10.26 
4.50 
58.58 
12.59 
31.50 
3.97 
8.16 
149.93 
740.17 
2.81 
51.33 
17.50 
2.73 
126.96 
525.69 
7.09 

42.30 
46.60 
6.52 
6.80 
4.20 
12.29 
38.82 
10.00 
0.91 
14.12 
113.63 
5.74 
16.17 
11.65 
8.10 
14.00 
11.80 
27.00 
11.00 
7.67 
3.25 
17.45 
7.66 
a3.  60 
71.00 
51.00 
13.00 
158.29 
5.00 
10.50 
5.75 
10.22 
13  00 
10.26 
4.50 
58.58 
12.59 
18.50 
3.97 
8.16 
149.  93 
740.17 
2.81 
51.33 
17.50 
2  73 
126.96 
484.21 
7.09 

i    53,106 

10,731 
25).  176 
35,450 

90^60 

3,125 
1,084 

Def. 

1,084 

""5" 

Eluiira  &  \\illiamsport  (X  C  ) 

2,541 

2,541 

6. 

F-'6  £-  C  rn''  *    '  V'illev 

15,566 
88,247 
53,251 
41,054 
33,000 
32.023 
18,578 
16,789 
24,107 
50,011 
21.864 
213.699 
55,OlO 
30,829 
27,909 
33,446 
53,367 
60,300 
61.890 
92,502 
70.176 
33,333 
40,052 
:    11,314 
.  181.233 
18.260 
19.071 
.    26.960 
27.103 
16.963 
35,026 
21.213 
71,270 
65.000 
68.031 
54,358 
135.021 
10,000 
58,473 
573,278 

683 
1.611 
.  3,975 

683 
1,611 
1,750 

Flushing.  Xorth  Shore  &  Central.  .  . 
Fonda,  Johnstown  &  Glovers  ville.  .  . 

"'26!i7' 
0.91 

"asijrr' 

(•'         •     X-  T    •       a 

Geneva,  Ithaca  &  Sayre  
Glens  Falls                       

113.63 

2,663 

Def. 

Gloversville  &  Northville  

853 
1,849 
5,521 

853 
1,849 
2,575 

4. 
6 

Greene  

8.10 
16.00 



52.01 

Greenwich  it  Johnson  ville  

11,017 

11,017 

Ithaca.  Auburn  &  Western  
Jersey  City  &  Albany  

Kings  Co.  Central  
Lackawanna  &  Susquehanna  
Lake  Champlain  and  Moriah  

7.66 
a3.  60 
1,176.80 
57.00 

ii,453 
1,168 

12,900 
1,022 

96.98 
90.01 
58.62 
97.52 

3,467 
116 
5,336 
26 

10. 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern.  .  . 
Lebanon  Springs  

6.5- 

Long  Island  t  

325.62 
5.00 
10.50 
5.75 
10.22 

'"SS'M 
"'M.SQ' 

4,969 
7,244 
125,060 
993 
2,106 
3.077 
2,426 

"2,808" 
1,400 
4,336 

79.08 
39.84 
56.17 
80.26 
70.84 

"es'.ti' 
"TS'.S&' 

1,039 
5,009 
87,870 
197 
614 
3,077 
2,426 

"'317' 
1.400 
1,132 

25. 
10. 

Metropolitan  Elevated  

Middletown  &  Crawford  
Middletown.  Union  ville  &  Water  Gap 

7. 

7. 

Nanuet  &  New  City  
Newburg,  Dutchess  &  Cornwall  
Newburg  &  New  York  
New  Jersey  &  New  York  

New  York.  Bay  Ridge  &  Jamaica..  .  . 

149.93 
1,018.27 

4,288 
2,841 
25,286 

69.85 
59.28 

4,288 
857 
10,289 

7. 

"•'Si' 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River.. 

New  York  City  &  Northern.,  
New  York  Elevated  

51.33 
17.50 

127,679 

52.34 

61,044 

io. 

New  York  it  Harlem  
New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  

166,782 
223.833 
37,440 

936.30 

ii,511 
17,149 

70.09 

5,107 

New  York  &  Mahopac  
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NAME  OF  COMPANY. 

RAILROADS. 

Cost 
of  |;.U. 
per 
mile. 

Length 

of  K.I;. 
worked. 

REVENUE  PER  MILE. 

Dividends 
Paid. 

Total. 

N.  Y. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Ex- 
penses. 

Profits. 

New  York  &  Manhattan  Beach 

.M. 

'l4.79 
140.50 
344.00 
8.91 
6.00 
98.46 

4^33 
122.00 
10.62 
23.00 
28.58 
34.98 
23.75 
42.66 
182.62 
35.20 
18.26 
6.00 
107.56 
12.70 
380.30 
14  50 

M. 
14.79 

15.13 
344.00 
8.91 
6.00 
98.46 
1.44 
4.33 
122.00 
10.62 
12.63 
28.58 
34.98 
23.75 
42  66 
182.62 
35.20 
18.2(5 
6.00 
107.56 
12.70 
380.30 
14.50 

58,450 
111,979 

76.243 
38,750 

M. 

22.85 
152.  30 
344.00 

I 

12.974 
26.250 
1,537 

P.c. 
62.21 

52   16 
93.17 

$ 
4,904 

104 

P.c. 

16. 
10. 

New  York,  Naw  Ha  von  it  Hartford.. 
Ni-w  York,  Ontario  &  Western  

New  York  &  Sea  Beach 

10,156 
85,059 
64,560 

48,110 
11,125 
11,290 
81,914 

50,358 
47,329 
35.160 
M.I  IS 
41,101 
36,770 

610 
1  318 

610         i;. 
1  318 

\VJick  &  Northern 

2,516 
3,870 

"6,"073" 

8,546 

Ogdensburg  &  Lake  Champlain  
Ogdensburz  ,t  Morristown  
Bradford  &  Warren  

118.00 

77.80 

8G6 

1,686 

"si!' 

34.98 
23.75 
42.6U 
182.62 
35.20 

11,115 
1,087 
1,092 
8,140 
1,969 
1,860 

93^73 
83.58 
54.42 

85.38 

4,570 
68 
179 
8,076 
288 
1,860 

9. 

Poughkeepsie,  Hartford  &  Boston... 

8. 

6. 

Rochester  &  Lake  Ontario. 

43.579 
28.S48 
84,588 

41,414 

107.56 
12.70 

408.88 

i,998 
2,068 

2,796 
2,554 

64.89 
79.86 

72.12 

766 
414 
766 
2,854 

Rome  &  Clinton  

4. 

Rome,  Watertown&  Ogdensburg.... 
Schenectadv  &  Duauesburg  

Schoharie  \  alley  

4.38 
6.50 
5.50 
19.02 
114.  CO 
67.87 
1.50 
11.57 
6.04 
13.00 
7.60 
16.34 
23.28 
81.00 
43.49 
67.85 
7.81 

4.38 
6.50 
5.50 
19.02 
114.00 
67.87 
1.50 
11.57 
6.04 
13.00 
7.60 
16.34 
23.28 
81.00 
43.49 
57  25 
7.81 

28,542 

20,250 
32,911 
89,822 
82,116 

43,668 
10,817 
15,343 
163,423 
37,000 
64,852 

4.38 

6.50 
5.50 

3,196 

3,'008 

47.86 
75.17 
85.46 

1,530 

414 
446 

4. 

Smithto\vn  &  Port  Jefferson  (L.  L).  . 

114.00 

3,6S4 
763 

75.64 

897 
763 

Southfield  Branch       

1.50 
11.57 

Spiingville  ife  Sardinia 

714 

69.60 

218 

Spuyten  Duyvil  &  Port  Morris  

Stalen  Island                        

13.00 
7.60 

5,179 

Sterling  Mountain  

Stewart  (L.  I.)  

Suspension  Bridge  &  Erie  Junction  . 
Syracuse,Binghamton  &  NewYork... 
Syracuse,  Chenaugo  &  New  York.  .  . 
Syracuse,  Geneva  &  Corning 

50,045 
49,862 
24,475 
39,385 
91,213 

3007 

3,007 
4,040 
86 
1,729 

81.00 
43.49 

10,245 

1,662 
1,729 

60.59 
94.80 

4.5 

Syracuse  Junction  

Troy  &  Bennington  

5.38 
34.74 
6.00 
2.14 
74.00 
87.00 
97.41 
31.30 
71.00 
11.50 
33.00 
10.16 
1.00 

5.38 
34.74 
6.00 
2.14 
74.00 
87.00 
97.41 
31.30 
71.00 
11.50 
33  00 
10.16 
l.OJ 

44,044 
82,1  1:; 
49,168 
360,350 
18,143 
132,283 
42,327 
41,518 
40.226 
73,310 
27,492 
19.670 
64,398 

2,84-4 

2L844 

3,441 

8. 

Troy  &  Boston        ... 

52.89 

12,905 

3,411 

51.42 

Troy  &  Qreenbush  

7. 

Troy  Union  &  Depot  

2.14 
74.00 
170.00 
97.41 
31.30 
71.00 
11.50 
33.00 
10.16 

100.66 

Ulster  &  Delaware  .  .  . 

2.409 
2,681 
6,850 

1.921 
2,211 
24,668 

2,541 
3,643 

89.53 
61.31 
64.06 

79.86 
100.00 
36.38 
83.03 
56.66 

252 
117 

2,462 
393 

Utica  &  Black  River  

4. 
6. 
4. 

Utica,  Chenaugo  &  Susquehanna  Val 
Utica,  Clinton  &  Binghamton  

Utica,  Ithaca  &  Elmira  

Valley     

15,588 
1,579 

8. 
'"3.5 

Wallkill  Valley  

Warwick  Valley  

X7averly  &  State  Line  

TABLE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS. 
A  summary  of  statistical  reports  for  year  ending  Sept.  80,  1877. 


Cities. 

Towns. 

State. 

Number  of  districts  

4 

11  287 

11  2«7 

Number  of  teachers  employed  at  the  same  time  for  28  weeks  or  more 
Number  of  ciiil  !r.  -n  !>;•!  .veen  5  and  21  years  of  age  

5.890 
744911 

18,848 

841  323 

19,738 
1,586  234 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed        

634 

7216 

i-  or  femalfl  tea.  hers  employed   

6  (VI  4 

16,267 

?9,311 

Number  of  children  attending  the  common  schools  

407  313 

616,378 

1,023.715 

Average  dailv  attendance  

244  236 

315  301 

Number  of  visitations  bv  school  commissioners  

1!)  2;.'6 

Number  of  volumes  in  district  libraries  

147,051 

61  S  !!»r, 

Number  of  log  school-houses  

H7 

8T 

Njim'  er  of  fr.imu  school  -houses  

60 

9.971 

10.031 

Number  of  brick  schi  .ol-houses  

368 

912 

1,880 

Number  of  stone  school-houses  

10 

425 

435 

Whole  number  of  school-houses  

438 

11  395 

11  833 

In  1878  the  report  was  as  follows:  Number  of  school  districts,  11,270;  school-houses, 
11,8:24:  teachers,  30,567;  children  of  school  a^e,  1,615,2.")0;  average  daily  attendance.  577,- 
606:  expenditures,  $11.793,627.67;  value  of  school  property,  $30,147,580.  In  1879  the 


expenditures,  $10,976,284;  value  of  »eiiool  jnropertyr 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  MAINTENANCE  OF  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  EACH  YEAR 
FROM  lj-50  VO  1879,  INCLUSIVE. 

1850  .....................................  $1,607.684.85    18G6.  .  .  «fi  MO  qq*  (i< 

1851  .....................................   i.S84,s*uo   i8(ir  .......  ......... 

1852  .....................................    2,249.814.02  •  1868... 


1853  .....................................      .4(;>.:>  4.52  lr-01)  ..... 

l^t  ....................................    2,GGG.009.36  1870  .............  -,,'*> 

1855  .....................................    3,544.587.02  1871   .........  '    3*1 

l.-iVi  .....................................    £32304998  1872  .........  "  10  416  588  00 

1867  .....................................    3,792.94.".™  1S73  ..........  ...........  1004600721 

1858  .....................................  *-                      ;;  ..........  \  .............. 


1859  .....................................  3.6G4.617.57  1S7T,  ............. 

1800  .....................................  3.744.-,M.;.!C,  1S7U  ...........  11439' 

S::::::::::::::::-:::::::::::::::::  &SKS  ^:::::::::::;::::-;;;:;::  ' 
ffi 


1305  .....................................    S,735,460JM  ;        Total  .............................  $195,242,407.81 

NEW  YOBK,  the  most  important  city  and  sca-poit  of  the  United  States,  and  the  third 
in  the  civilized  world,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  river,  at  its 
confluence  with  a  narrow  strait  called  East  river,  which  opens  into  Long  Island  sound,  in 
the  state  of  Xew  York,  18  in.  from  the  ocean.  Lat.  40°  42'  43*  u.,  long.  74  0'  3"  west. 


The  city  comprises  the  island  of  Manhattan,  formed  by  the  Hudson  river  and  the  East 
river,  and  separated  from  the  main-land  by  a  narrow  strait  called  Harlem  river,  on  the 


built  is  13i  m.  long,  and  with  an  average  breadth  of  1-3  of  a  mile,  comprising  23  sq. 
miles.     A  rocky  ridge  runs  through  the  center,  rising  at  Washington  heights,  238  feet. 


The  compactly  built  city  extends  five  m.  from  the  "battery"  at  its  southern  point, 
and  is  laid  out  regularly  into  141,486  lots.  Avenues  100  feet  wide  and  8  miles  long,  in 
straight  lines,  are  crossed  at  right  angles  by  streets  from  60  to  100  feet  wide,  extending 
from  river  to  river.  The  city  is  connected  with  the  main-land  of  New  York  by  bridges 
across  the  Harl-.-m  river,  with  Long  island  by  a  fine  suspension  bridge,  and  with  New 
Jersey,  Long  island,  and  Si, it  en  island  by  numerous  steam-ferries.  Several  railways 
radiate  from  the  city,  while  the  finest  passenger  steamboats  in  the  world  pass  up  the 
Hudson,  Long  Island  sound,  and  down  the  Narrows,  through  the  lower  bay.  The  har- 
bor, formed  by  the  upper  and  smaller  bay.  with  its  two  arms,  which  almost  inclose  the 
city,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  There  are  80  piers  for  shipping  on  the  west,  and 
70  on  the  east  side  of  the  city.  The  harbor  is  defended  by  fourteen  forts,  mounting 
1500  guns.  The  streets  are  traversed  by  many  city  omnibuses  and  tramways,  which 
carry  millions  of  passengers  annually. 

The  city  is  built  of  brick,  brown  sandstone,  and  white  marble.  Among  its  finest  edi- 
fices are  the  city  hall,  custom-house,  Trinity  church,  Grace  church,  [two  universities, 
cathedral,  academy  of  music,  Cooper  institute,  and  the  numerous  great  hotels,  several 
of  which  have  accommodation  for  more  than  a  thousand  persons.  Of  331  churches,  72 
are  Protestant  Episcopal,  41  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  others  of  all  denominations.  In 
1873  there  were  '223  public  schools  and  17  corporate  schools  with  236,543  pupils,  and  the 
college  of  the  city  of  New  York,  formerly  the  free  academy.  Besides,  there  are  35 
Roman  Catholic  schools,  and  colleges  and  academies  of  the  religious  orders.  Columbia 
college  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country;  the  university  of  the  city  of  New  York  has 
been  more  recently  established.  Each  has  departments  of  law  and  medicine,  and  there 
are  two  other  medical  colleges,  several  theological  seminaries,  and  many  private  acade- 
mies. The  hospitals  and  institutions  of  charity  are  on  a  liberal  scale;  and  besides  legal 
outdoor  relief,  the  poor  are  visited  and  cared  for  by  a  public  society,  with  agents  in 
every  district.  Among  the  charities  are  asylums  for  insane,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  mag- 
dalens.  foundlings,  etc.  The  Astor  free  library,  founded  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  has 
150,000  carefully  selected  volumes;  the  mercantile  library,  150,000  volumes,  with  a 
large  reading-room ;  society  library,  64,000 ;  apprentices'  library,  50.000,  with  rich  museums 
of  antiquities;  the  Cooper  institute,  a  present  to  the  city  by  Peter  Cooper,  has  a  free  read- 
ing-room, picture-gallery,  art-schools,  etc.  Annual  art  exhibitions  are  given  by  the 
national  academy  of  design.  Dusseldorf,  and  international  galleries.  The  academy  of 
music,  or  opera-house,  lias  scats  for  4,700  persons,  and  eight  or  ten  theaters  give  nightly 
entertainment  to  20.000.  The  Central  park,  laid  out  in  the  finest  style  of  landscape- 
gardening,  is  two  and  a  half  miles  long  by  three-fifths  of  a  mile  wide.  Eighteen  smaller 
public  parks  are  scattered  over  the  city.  The  Croton  aqueduct  brings  a  river  of  puro 
soft  water  from  40  miles  distance,  which  is  received  in  reservoirs  of  a  capacity  of  1,500,  • 
000,000  gallons,  and  distributed  through  370  miles  of  pipes,  with  such  a  head  as  to  sup= 

*  Estimated. 
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ply  public  fountains  of  60  and  80  feet  jet.  and  the  upper  stories  of  most  buildings. 
Eleven  markets,  supply  annually  140.000.QOO  Ibs.  beef,  25.000,000  Ibs.  mutton,  56,000,000 
Ibs.  pork,  and  immense  quantities  of  poultry,  game,  lish,  oysters,  fruits,  a;.d  .-i^etablcs. 
The  city  government  is  composed  of  a  mayor,  boards  of  aldermen  and  couiieilmen.  and 
bureaux  of  various  departments.  The  police  number-  about.  2.500,  \viih  salaries  of  ;_  ,s(j() 
to  $5.500  a  year.  The  stations  are  connected  by  telegraph,  and  have  1  idgings  for 
destitute  ]>ersons.  A  sanitary  squad  has  charge  of  the  public  health.  The  commis- 
sioners of  charily  and  correction  have  direction  of  asylums,  hospitals,  and  prisons.  Com- 
missioners of  emigration  receive  and  attend  to  the  wants  of  immigrants.  The  volun:<  er 
brigade  of  tin-men  has  been  replaced  by  a  p;;id  tire  department,  which  is  found  to  be 
much  more  effective  for  the  protection  of  property.  It  consists  of  upwards  of  700  men, 
with  above  40  steam  lire-engines,  and  a  large  number  of  telegraph  .stations.  New  York 
i.>  the  great  center  of  American  fiaance  and  commerce.  It  receives  00  per  cent  of  all 
imports,  and  x-nds  out  50  per  cent  of  all  exports.  The  total  value  of  imports,  in  lh7;!-74 
was  $395,133,622;  of  exports,  $354,993,782.  Vessels  entered,  6.723,  of  5,049.618  tons; 
cleared,  0,103,  of  4,837.218  tons.  The  total  number  of  vessels  belf>n<rin»-  to  the  port  of 
New  York  was  6,630,  of  1.318,523  tons.  There  were,  in  1870.  7,624  manufacturing 
establishments,  employing  129,577  hands,  the  cost  for  wages  heing  s<i3>S4,049,  and  the 
value  of  products  $332.951,520.  The  assessed  value  of  ical  and  per>on;d  e.-tate  in  1875 
•was  $1,154,029,176.  The  number  of  immigrants  that  arrived  in  New  York  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1874,  was  260,814. 

New  York,  the  Nieu  Amsterdam  of  the  Dutch,  was  founded  in  1621;  in  1C64  !t  was 
taken  by  the  English.  At  the  period  of  the  revolution  it,  was  smaller  than  Philadelphia 
or  Boston;  but  increased  in  importance,  especially  after  the  completion  of  the  Erie  canal 
had  opened  to  it  the  commerce  of  the  west.  In  1789,  2,086  persons  died  of  yellow  fever; 
iu  1832,  3,513  of  cholera;  in  1845  a  fire  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  business  part  of 
the  city,  with  a  loss  of  $18,000,000.  In  1741,  in  consequence  of  a  supposed  mgfo  plot  to 
burn  tlie  city.  13  negroes  were  burned  at  the  stake,  20  hanged,  and  78  transported.  In 
1863,  in  a  riot  caused  by  the  conscription,  the  popular  fury  again  turned  against  the 
negroes,  and  numbers  were  murdered. 

NEW  YORK,  co.  N.Y.     (See  NEW  YORK,  city.) 

NEW  YTORK  (ante).  The  city  of  New  York,  which  formerly  comprised  only  Man- 
hattan and  other  islands,  was  extended  by  legislative  act,  taking  effect  Jan.  1,  1874,  to 
include  the  following  villages  of  Westchester  co.,  on  the  main-land:  Morrisania.  West 
Farms,  Kingsbridge,  Mott  Haven,  North  New  York,  Port  Morris,  Melrose.  Woodstock, 
Highbridgeville,  Claremout,  Tremont.  Mount  Hope,  Mount  Eden,  Fairmount,  Belmont, 
Fordham,  Williamsbridge,  Spuyten  Duyvel,  Mosholu,  Rivcrdale.  and  Mount  St.  Yin- 
cent.  Its  present  boundaries  are  Yonkers  on  the  n.,  the  Bronx  river  and  the  East  river 
on  the  e.,  the  bay  on  the  s.,  and  on  the  w.  the  Hudson  or  North  liver.  It  extends  16m. 
n.  from  the  Battery,  is  4£  m.  wide  at  its  widest  part,  and  has  a  total  area  of  41  i  sq.m.,  or 
26,500  acres. — That  part  of  the  city  comprised  by  Manhattan  island  is  connected  with 
the  main-hind  by.  1,  an  iron  drawbridge  from  3d  avenue,  called  Harlem  bridge:  2,  the  rail- 
road bridge  at  4th  avenue  of  the  Newr  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  railroad,  and  the 
New  Yorfcand  Harlem  and  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  railroads;  3,  Central,  formerly 
McComb'sDam,  bridge;  4,  King's  bridge,  at  the  point  of  meeting  of  1  larleni  river  and  Spuy- 
ten Duyvel  creek;  5,  High  bridge.  The  latter  is  the  way  by  which  the  Croton  aqueduct 
crosses  the  Harlem  river  at  175th  street.  It  is  1460  ft  in  length  and  116  ft.  high  at  its 
highest  elevation  above  the  surface  of  the  river*.  The  water  crosses  it  in  great  pipes 
made  of  cast-iron,  and  built  into  brick  masonry.  At  the  lower  end  of  High  bridge  is  an 
engine-house  and  a  tower  for  high-water  service.  New  York  is  connected  with  Brook- 
lyn and  other  places  on  Long  Island  by  numerous  ferries,  over  which  it  is  estima!<  d  that 
75.000,000  persons  cross  annually.  To  relieve  the  ferry  traffic  the  East  river  suspension 
bridge  was  undertaken  by  a  company  formed  in  1869  with  a  capital  of  s.~!  o.t.nO;  to 
which  the  ]>--Mahire  of  the  stale  permitted  the  city  of  New  York  to  add  £3,<>(iO.M:0.  and 
the  city  of  Brooklyn  $1.500,000— in  all  a  capital  of  $5.000,000;  see  BIIIDOE.  I'oween 
New  York  and  Jersey  City,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Hudson,  a  comprehensive  ferry  sys- 
te'n  is  sustained,  which  is  to  be  relieved  by  the  tunnel  under  the  Hudson  river,  now 
being  constructed;  see  TUNNEL.  New  York  is  als./  connect!  d  with  Ilol-okcn.  N.  J..  and 
with  various  points  on  Staten  Island  by  lines  of  ferry-boats. — Piers.  There  are  V-\'-\  piers 
or  wharves,  of  which  number  63  are  on  the  Hudson  and  70  on  the  East  river.  From 
the  piers  on  the  North  river  steamers  sail  coastwise  to  the  West  Indies,  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  to  Boston.  Halifax,  N.  S..  Albany  and  other  points 
on  Die  Hud-on  river;  and  New  Orleans.  From  the  East  river  side  steamers  sail  coast- 
wise to  English  and  Scotch  ports,  to  Philadelphia,  to  points  on  Long  Island,  and  to  Port- 
laud.  Me.,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  points  on  the  sound,  Connecticut  river,  and  Nar- 
ragansett  bay.  On  this  side,  also,  are  the  balance,  sectional,  and  screw  dry  docks,  and 
the  New  York  city  dumping-grounds.  At  the  piers  on  both  sides,  also,  is  accommodated 
the  enormous  sailing  commerce  of  the  metropolis. — Railroads.  Three  railroad  lines  ter- 
minate within  the  city  limits:  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River,  the  New  Y'ork 
and  Harlem,  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  all  at  the  Grand  Central 
depot  in  42d  street,  the  latter  having  also  a  freight  depot  on  Centre  street,  and  the  New 
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depot  at  Sa:>dy  Hook,  connecting  with  the  city  by  steamboat." and  the  Lont;-  Island  rail- 
mads,  which  terminate  tit  Hunter's  Point,  L.  I."  connecting  with  the  city  by  ferry.— 
•'*.  There  are  378  named  streets,  places,  courts,  avenues,  and  boulevards, '168  num- 
bered streets,  13  numbered  avenues,  and  5  avenues  designated  respectively  A,  B,  C,  D, 
and  E.  The  numbered  cross- streets  are  designated  e.  and  w.  from  5th  avenue,  each  ave- 
nue beginning  a  new  hundred  numbers.— GYf ure/tc*.  There  are  372  churches,  synusoirues, 
chapels,  and  meeting-houses,  of  which  9  are  colored  Methodist  Episcopal, "3  Friends' 


Society.  Law  Institute,  Lenox,  Molt  Memorial,  Xew  York  free  circulating,  Society, 
Printers',  Woman's,  and  Young  Men's  Christian  Association;  see  LIBRARIES. — Tfaaters. 
The  theaters  include  Aberle's.  the  Academy  of  Music,  Bijou  opera  house,  Daly's,  Fifth 
Avenue.  Germauia.  Globe.  Grand  Opera  House,  Harry  Miner's,  London,  Haverly's  14th 
street,  Haverly's  Xiblo's  Garden,  Madison  square,  Aquarium,  Park,  San  Francisco  min- 
strels, Stadt  theater,  Standard,  Thalia,  Theater  Comique,  Tony  Pastor's,  Union  square, 
Wallack's,  Windsor. — Clubs.  Army  and  Navy,  Century,  Down-Town,  Harmonic,  Knick- 
erbocker, Lotos,  Manhattan,  Merchants',  New  York,  Pre-s.  Raquette,  St.  Nicholas, 
Union.  Union  League,  and  University. — Parks.  Besides  the  Central  park  there  are  the 
Riverside,  Battery,  City  hail,  Gramercy,  Moruingside,  Madison,  Stuyvesant,  Jack-on, 
Aliing  Ion,  Union,  Reservoir.  Washington,  Mount  Morris,  and  Tompkins  squares,  and 
Bowlinsr  Green.  Central  park  was  begun  in  1858,  that  portion  of  the  city  being  included 
which  lies  between  59th  and  110th  streets  and  between  5th  and  8th  avenues,  and  containing 
840  acres,  of  which  about  one-halt'  is  woodland,  the  remainder  being  laid  out  in  lawns, 
driving  and  bridle  roads,  gardens,  pasture,  play  ground,  etc. ;  there  are  two  extensive 
lake-,  with  rustic  bridges,  used  for  boating  in  summer  and  skating  in  winter,  covering 
25  acres,  and  four  smaller  sheets  of  water,  comprising  in  all  as  much  more. — Metropolitan 
J///.XYV.«  "f  Art.  This  institution  was  founded  in  1870,  "  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  museum  and  library  of  art,  of  encouraging  and  developing  the  study  of  the  fine  arts, 
of  the  application  of  art  to  manufactures  and  to  practical  life,  of  advancing  the  general 
knowledge  of  kindred  subjects,  and,  to  that  end,  of  furnishing  popular  instruction  and 
recreation."  The  number  of  members  of  the  corporation-is  limited  to  250;  the  trustees, 
21  in  number,  holding  office  for  7  years,  the  terms  of  office  of  3  of  the  number  expiring 
every  year.  The  museum  was  at  first  in  a  building  in  5th  avenue,  between  53d  and  54th 

-':  after  wards  removed  to  the  Douglas  mansion  in  14th  street,  where  it  remained  until 
1879-80,  when  it,  was  permanently  placed  in  the  building  erected  for  it  by  the  park 
department  in  the  Central  park,  at  a  cost  of  $500,000.  This  building  was  opepcd  Mar. 
30."  1880,  by  the  president  of  the  United  States.  It  is  situated  in  Central  park,  at  5th 
avenue  and  S2d  street;  is  built  in  modern  Gothic  style,  of  red  brick,  with  sandstone 
trimming*:  is  218  ft.  long  and  95  broad,  facing  to  the  east.  It  contains  the  Blodgett  col- 
lection of  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  other  paintings,  the  unique  Cesnola  collection  of  Cypri- 
ote archaeological  objects,  the  A  very  collection  of  pottery,  and  numerous  other  articles 
of  great  beauty  and  interest.  The'  museum  is  opened  "free  of  charge  to  the  public  on 

r-s  lays,  Thursdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays;  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  the  charge 
for  admission  is  lifty  cents.— The  area  of  the  other  parks  is  as  follows:  Bowling  Green, 


4.229;  Abingdon  square,  0.202.— M»*>>.inn.  <>f  Natural  History.  Incorporated  by  the  state 
legislature  in  1869;  opened  to  the  public  in  its  present  building,  Central  park,  81st  street 
and  8th  avenue,  on  Dec.  22.  1877.  It  is  built  of  red  brick,  with  yellow  sandstone  trim- 
minus,  in  the  modern  Gothic  style.  The  collection  comprises  mounted  specimens  of 
mammalia  and  birds;  archaeological  specimens,  including  the  De  Morgan  collection  of 
stone  implements;  the  Squier  and  Davis  Mississippi  valley  collection;  geological  speci- 
mens of  New  York  state;  building  stones,  marbles,  woods,  wax  fruits,  etc.:  admission 
free.— The  art  galleries  comprise  those  of  the  academy  of  design  (where  exhibitions  are 
made):  the  Metropolitan  museum  and  Lenox  library:  the  American  art  gallery  (Kurtz's) 
in  23d  street;  <rali  cries  of  Knoedler,  A  very.  Schau«,  Cottier.  Reichert,  and  Kohn,  dealers 
in  paintings,  and  the  private  galleries  of  leading  citizens,  which  can  generally  be 
inspected  'on  proper  introduction.—  Banks.  There  are  in  New  York  46  national  banks, 
22  state  banks."  25  savings  banks.— There  are  38  hospitals  and  23  dispensaries  and  infirm- 
aries. The  number  of'benevoleut  societies  and  other  similar  institutions  is  125,  public 
and  private. 

E'l'ication—  The  Xew  York  public  school  system  is  under  the  general  contrc 
direction  of  the  board  of  education,  supplemented  by  trustees  and  school  inspectors. 
The  board  is  composed  of  21  members,  appointed  by  the  mayor,  who  are  called  commi_s- 
sioners,  and  who  appoint  5  trustees  in  each  ward,  the  mayor  appointing  3  inspectors  in 
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each  school  district;  the  rooms  of  the  board  of  education  arc  at  146  Grand  street.  Tb* 
•whole  number  of  public  schools  is  305,  the  attendance  In  in;,-  alioul  275, 000  children, 
taught  by  3,275  teachers,  at  an  annual  expeu.se  of  $3,300,000.  The  classification  of  all 
the  schools  in  the  city  is  as  follows: 

College  of  the  city  of  New  York 1 

Normal  school  and  training  school 1 

Saturday  normal  school  for  teachers 1 

Grammar  schools  for  males 46 

' '  females 46 

"             "           "   both  sexes 12 

Primary  departments  of  grammar  schools 67 

Primary  schools  (separate) 46 

Colored  schools 5 

Corporate  "schools  (industrial,  reformatories,  orphan  asylums,  etc.) 47 

Evening  schools,  including  evening  high  school 82 

Nautical  school  (ship  St.  Mary's) 1 

Total , ! 305 

The  evening  schools  supply  instruction  to  about  20,000  children  and  others  who  are 
obliged  to  work  during  the  day.  The  salaries  paid  to  teachers  vary  between  $600  and 
$3,000  per  annum.  The  college  of  the  city  of  New  York  was  established  in  1847,  and 
until  1806  was  known  as  the  New  York  free  academy.  The  members  of  the  board  of 
education  are  ex  ojficio  trustees  of  the  institution.  It  is  open  only  to  pupils  from  the 
public  schools  who  have  been  in  attendance  at  least  one  year.  The  faculty  comprises  a, 
president,  14  professors,  and  19  tutors.  The  students  in  the  introductory  classes  num- 
ber about  800,  and  those  iu  the  college  classes  about  450  each  year.  The  college  confers 
the  degrees  of  B.A.,  M.A.,  B.S.,  and  M.S.  The  buildings  are  on  Lexington  avenue  and  23d 
street,  massively  built  of  brick,  and  valued  at  .^  MO.  000;  they  contain  a  library,  natural 
history  cabinet,  and  scientific  apparatus,  the  whole  valued  at  $75,000.  The  annual  cost 
of  maintaining  the  college  is  about  $150,000.  The  normal  college  for  women  is  on 
69th  street,  between  Lexington  and  4th  avenues.  The  building  is  300  ft.  long  and  125 
ft.  wide,  fronting  on  4th  avenue.  It  contains  30  recitation  rooms,  3  large  lecture  rooms, 
a  library,  calisthenium,  retiring  rooms  for  instructors,  president's  oilices,  and  a  main  hall 
to  seat  1600  persons;  its  cost  was  $350,000.  There  is  also  a  model  or  training  school  for 
practice.  The  main  building  is  very  striking,  built  in  the  secular  Gothic:  style,  with 
high  tower.  This  college  is  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  education,  being  a  part  of 
the  public  school  system ;  its  object  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  common  schools. 
About  1600  pupils  are  usually  on  the  roll,  the  curriculum  including  Latin,  physics  and 
chemistry,  German,  natural  science,  French,  drawing,  and  music.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining this  institution  is  about  §100,000  per  annum.  Other  institutions  of  learning  in 
the  city  are  Columbia  college,  the  university  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  medical, 
law,  and  theological  schools  and  seminaries.  Columbia  college,  originally  King's  col- 
lege, was  chartered  in  1754,  and  at  first  supported  from  funds  raised  in  England  for  the 
purpose.  The  corporation  of  Trinity  church  erected  the  first  college  building  on  the 
church  lands  between  College  place  and  the  Hudson  river.  It  was  finally  incorporated 
under  its  present  name  in  1784,  but  the  charter  was  amended  three  years  later,  vesiing 
the  management  of  the  college  in  a  self-perpetuating  body  of  24  trustees,  under  which 
direction  it  still  remains.  About  1850  the  old  buildings  were  surrendered,  and  the  col- 
lege removed  to  its  present  site  on  Madison  and  4th  avenues,  49th  and  50th  streets.  The 
college  is  under  the  control  of  a  president  and  about,  60  professors;  the  students  n  side  at 
their  homes.  The  departments  are  the  academic,  the  school  of  mines,  and  the  law 
school,  the  latter  being  in  a  building  corner  of  Lafayette  place  and  Great  Jones  street. 
The  university  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  comprised  in  the  university  building  on 
Washington  square,  and  the  medical  college  building  on  E.  26th  street,  opposite  Bcllevue 
hospital.  The  university  was  chartered  in  1830,  and  is  non-denominational.  The  build- 
ing is  a  handsome  Gothic  structure  of  white  freestone.  The  income  is  about  $40,000 
annually.  Instruction  in  the  departments  of  the  arts  and  sciences  is  given  free  of 
charge,  the  course  being  4  years;  that  of  law  is  2  years.  The  average  number  of  stu- 
dents is  500.  Examinations  are  held  each  year  on  the  Tuesday  preceding  the  commence- 
ment in  June,  and  that  preceding  the  opening  of  the  first  term  in  September,  in  the 
departments  of  arts  and  sciences.  No  examination  is  required  for  the  other  depart- 
ments, their  year  beginning  on  the  first  Monday  in  October.  The  regular  medical 
schools  or  colleges  are  Bellevue  hospital  medical  college,  the  College  of  physicians  and 
surgeons,  and  the  University  medical  college,  the  second  of  these  being  the  medical 
department  of  Columbia  college.  Bellevue  hospital  medical  college  is  situated  within 
the  hospital  grounds,  at  the  foot  of  E.  26th  street.  It  was  founded  in  1861,  is  independ- 
ent of  (lie  city  colleges,  and  is  under  the  control  of  the  commissioners  of  public  chari- 
ties and  corrections,  who  are  ex  officio  members  of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  applicant 
for  admission  must  be  18  years  of  age,  but  there  are  no  other  requirements.  Graduation 
takes  place  after  3  years'  .study  of  medicine  under  a  regular  physician  in  good  standing, 
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attendance  on  two  full  Bourses  of  medical  lectures  (the  last  being  iii  the  college),  attend- 


to  $185.  The  number  of  students  is  about  500,  and  the  college  ranks  hiirh  in  general 
estimation  The  Protestant  Episcopal  theological  seminary  is  situated  in  what  is  known 
as  Chelsea  square,  between  9th  and  10th  avenues  and  20th  and  21st  streets.  It  wss 
founded  in  1819  and  chartered  in  1822.  The  governing  body  comprises  "  all  the  bishops 
of  the  church,  ex  officio;  1  trustee  from  each  diocese,  and  1  additional  for  every  8  cler- 
gymen in  the  same;  1  more  additional  for  every  §2,000  of  money  contributed,  until  the 
same  amounts  to  $10,000,  and  then  1  more  additional  for  every  $10,000."  The  faculty 
consists  of  a  dean  and  staff  of  professors,  and  the  course  of  study  lasts  3  yeais.  The 
Union  theological  seminary  is  on  University  place,  between  Waverley  and  Clinton  places. 
It  was  founded  in  1836,  and  is  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  28  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  one-half  clergymen  and  one-half  laymen."  The  seminary 
course  occupies  3  years.  The  library  has  35,000  volumes,  and  as  many  pamphlets,  and 
is  very  valuable. 

Fire  Department. — This  department  consists  of  3  commissioners,  appointed  by  the 
mayor,  and  confirmed  by  the  board  of  aldermen,  and  holding  office  for  6  years.  The 
president  of  the  board  receives  a  salary  of  $7,500,  and  the  others  $5,000 "each.  The 
machinery  of  the  department  includes  42  steam  fire-engines.  4  chemical  engines,  and 
18  hook  and  ladder  trucks;  there  are  12  fuel  depots,  7 "bell-towers  and  lookouts  and 
repair-shops,  hospital,  stables,  etc.  The  department  comprises  892  men,  of  whom  about 
750  perform  active  service.  About  600  fire-alarm  boxes  are  scattered  over  the  city.  The 
expense  of  the  department  is  about  $1,250,000  annually.  The  relief  and  life  insurance 
fund  of  the  department  had  on  hand  at  the  close  of  1880  the  sum  of  $450,072.88;  the 
receipts  during  the  year  were  $54,696.44;  the  disbursements,  $27,192.63.  Following  is 
a  table  of  fire  statistics  for  15  years: 


YEAR. 

No.  of 
Fires. 

Aggregate 
Loss. 

Average 
Loss. 

No.  of 
Companies. 

No.  of 
Men. 

1866... 

796 

$6,428.000 

$8,075.38 

54 

964 

1867  

873 

5,711,0;'0 

6,541.81 

54 

919 

1868              .               

740 

4,342,000 

5,867.51 

52 

592 

1809  

850 

2,696,393 

3,172.23 

52 

599 

1870  

964 

2,120,212 

2,199.39 

52 

596 

1871                        

1,258 

2,127,356 

1,691.06 

62 

596 

1872  

1,649 

2,891,818 

1,753.67 

52 

596 

1873     

1,470 

4,022.640 

2,736.48 

54 

651 

1874  

1,355 

1,430,306 

1,055.58 

64 

7M 

1875  

1,418 

2,472,536 

1,743.67 

67 

748 

1876            .              

1,383 

3,851,213 

2,786.70 

68 

747 

1S77                                   

1,450 

3,210,695 

2.214.27 

65 

752 

1S78                                              

1,654 

1,884,5(15 

1,139.36 

65 

727 

1879  

1,551 

5,671,580 

3,656.72 

64 

729 

1880                                        

1,783 

3,183,440 

1,785.44 

65 

749 

Total                                            

19,193 

$52,043,694 

$2,711.59 

The  health  department  is  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  health,  which  has  charge 
of  all  sanitary  matters  pertaining  to  the  city  government  (excepting  street  cleaning),  and 
which  records  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  within  the  city  limits  quarterly.  During 
the  quarter  ending  Dec.  31,  18807  the  number  of  persons  registered  as  married  was  5,218, 
and  the  number  of  children  born  was  7,017. 

The  population  of  the  city  by  the  U.  S.  census  of  1880  was  1,206,577.  During  the 
year  1880  the  number  of  deaths  was  31,937,  an  increase  of  3,595  on  the  previous  year; 
the  number  of  deaths,  in  proportion  to  population,  was  26.47  in  every  1000;  26.3 
the  white  population,  and  33.87  for  the  colored.  The  annual  death-rate  per  1000  for 
previous  years  was:  1879,  25.82;  1878,  24.93;  1877,  24.50;  1876,  27.62;  1875,  29.47;  1874. 
§8.94;  1873,  29.68;  1872,  33.96;  1871,  28.26.  Following  is  the  table  of  diseases  causing 
death  for  1880,  showing  the  comparative  mortality  according  to  sexes: 


DISEASES. 

Females. 

Males. 

Total. 

2,260 
1,270 
671 
1,853 
486 
572 
441 

12 
223 

2,446 
1,522 
704 
2,094 
539 
581 
218 

19 
256 

4.706 
2,792 
1.375 
3,947 
1.025 
1,153 
659 
302 
307 
31 
479 

rllUllblS  plUiUU 

Bronchitis  

Diarrheal  diseases  .  ,  

Cancer  

Inanition,  mostly  children  
Small-pox  

Measles  -  
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DISEASES. 

Females. 

Males. 

Total. 

295 

323 

618 

1 

1 

073 

1,390 

143 

134 

Tvj  >)i  us  fever  

1 

1 

2 

Typhoid  fever  

106 

135 

241 



438 

481 

!)!0 

(  Vivijnt  SJH'HJI!  fever  

71 

99 

170 

Malarial  l'ever       

230 

234 

470 

Remittent  fever  

85 

Go 

150 

Intermittent  fever  

80 

85 

1(>5 

Tvjt'io  malarial  fever  

04 

07 

181 

Krysipelas  

83 

88 

171 

Chain's  fever  

1 

1 

Puerperal  fever              

49 

Cirrhosis  of  liver  and  hepatitis  

153 

158 

311 

Gastritis  enteritis  peritonitis  

:;.  -> 

379 

761 

70 

130 

210 

Premature  and  preternatural  .'  

357 

389 

',  Ifl 

Apo|  !"\'V       

228 

288 

510 

3JG 

385 

7:;  I 

Me.iii;  iritis  

234 

349 

888 

Encephalitis  

28 

29 

57 

Sunstroke  

38 

78 

116 

Rheumatism  

100 

72 

172 

Gout          .                    

4 

11 

288 

819 

1,107 

Drowning  

34 

204 

&i8 

Homicide                      

41 

58 

Hydrocephalus  and  meningitis  

279 

338 

617 

Jlurusmus,  scrofula,  etc  

344 

376 

720 

The  number  of  deaths  from  suicide  in  1880  was  152,  of  which  121  were  male  and  31 
female;  M-l  single,  74  married.  Nativity:  United  States,  85;  German}',  64;  Ireland,  20; 
Switzerland,  8;  France,  7;  Poland,  3;  Scotland,  3;  Italy,  3;  England,  5.  The  means 
employed  were: 

Gun  and  pistol 39 

Drowning 14 

Hanging 28 

Cuts  and  stabs 20 

Leaps  from  windows,  etc 9 

Inhalation  of  coal-gas 2 

Poison 40 

The  deaths  of  children  under  five  years  of  age  were  14,650,  or  nearly  one-half  the  entire 
mortality,  the  number  being  almost  equally  divided  between  males  and  females. 

Tlie  building  department  supervises  the  erection  of  new  buildings  and  additions  to  old 
structures  within  the  city  limits.  The  .superintendent  of  buildings  is  nominated  by  the 
mayor,  and  confirmed  by  the  board  of  aldermen,  for  a  term  of  6  years;  salary,  $6,000. 
The  following  are  the  statistics  of  building  in  New  York  during  the  past  4  years  and  in 
1871,  showing  the  number  of  new  buildings  erected  in  each  ward  for  each  year,  from 
the  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  buildings: 


WARDS. 

1880. 

1879. 

1878. 

1877. 

1871. 

First  

7 

11 

5 

11 

13 

Second  

3 

3 

5 

1 

8 

Third  

5 

2 

3 

5 

15 

Fourth  

6 

5 

5 

14 

15 

Fifth  

19 

17 

16 

14 

24 

Sixth  

6 

5 

11 

9 

25 

Seventh  

19 

14 

27 

20 

67 

F,ightk  

20 

29 

38 

23 

28 

Ninth  

20 

41 

35 

26 

72 

Tenth  

10 

10 

13 

12 

56 

Eleventh  

13 

25 

13 

10 

55 

Twelfth  

900 

668 

432 

280 

537 

Thirteenth  

16 

12 

11 

43 

32 

Fourteenth  

g 

13 

17 

8 

25 

Fifteenth  

13 

17 

12 

13 

15 

Sixteenth  

36 

30 

28 

33 

52 

Seventeenth  

21 

19 

18 

42 

65 

Eighteenth  

18 

24 

21 

22 

42 

Nineteenth  

675 

678 

505 

396 

9<)4 

Twentieth  

47 

53 

35 

65 

134 

Twenty-first  

31 

41 

37 

50 

108 

Twenty  -second  

168 

108 

](')3 

155 

400 

Twenty-third  

138 

158 

174 

145 

Twenty-fourth  

21 

28 

48 

29 

Total  

2220 

2  065 

1  6*2 

1  432 

2  782 

New  York. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  first-clairs  dwellings  and  French  flats  erected 
in  each  year  since  1868: 


YEAR. 

Xo.  of 
First-class 
Dwellings. 

Cost. 

No.  of 
French 
Flats. 

1868... 

853 
840 

1.049 
400 
206 
894 
382 
439 
431 
525 
PM 
900 

$16.000.  1.V) 
16.306,200 

i4.uv 

16,923,600 
9,123.250 
4,370,000 

•  j.ooo 
i.r,i?;,50o 

5,827,120 

-MOO 
5,89-1,000 

10.:;   • 
15,000,000 

0 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
112 
115 
157       • 
09 
253 
616 

1869  

!>;.)  

isri  

i,  ;  .'  

I-,.;  

ISM  

1ST.)  

is;o  

1^77  

1873  

1S70  

1880  .   .                         

named  is  at  Woodlawn  station,  on  the  Harlem  railroad,  in  the  24th  ward;  Trinity  is  at 
153d  street  and  10th  avenue;  Marble  is  in  2d  street:  these  three  are  exempted  from  the 
law  regarding  city  burial.  Of  the  remainder,  Machpelahaud  New  York  Bay  are  in  New 
Jersey,  and  the  others  on  Long  Island. 

City  ll«.i.!r<>(«ls<. — The  surface  (horse)  railroads  include  the  Broadway  and  University 
place,  to  Central  park;  Broadway  and  Broome  street,  to  Broadway  and  Barclay  street; 
Bleccker  street,  from  Fulton  ferry  to  23d  street  ferry;  Belt  line,  from  South  ferry 
around  the  city  by  59th  street,  and  return;  City  hall,  Avenue  B,  and  34th  street;  Dry 
Dock  and  East  Broadway  to  23d  street  ferry  (east  side);  Eighth  avenue,  from  Broadway 
and  Vesey  street  to  Central  park;  First  and  Second  avenue,  Peck  slip  to  138th  street; 
Fourth  avenue  and  Madison  avenue,  City  hall  to  86th  street;  Ninth  avenue,  Broadway 
and  Fulton  street  to  55th  sft'eet;  Seventh  avenue,  Broadway  and  Park  place  to  Central 
park;  Sixth  avenue,  Broadway  and  Vesey  street  to  Central  park;  Third  avenue, 
Astor  House  to  Harlem;  and  11  cross-town  lines. — Elevated  Railroads.  These  are 
all  in  the  hands  of  one  company,  the  N.  Y.  Elevated  Railroad  Company,  and 
include  the  Ninth  avenue  line,  from  South  ferry  to  59th  street;  Second  avenue, 
from  Scmth  ferry  to  Harlem;  Sixth  avenue,  from  Rector  street  to  the  Harlem  river; 
Third  avenue,  from  City  hall  to  Harlem  river. — New  York  is  lighted  by  gas  supplied  by 
the  following  companies:  New  York,  Manhattan,  Metropolitan,  N.  Y.  Mutual,  Harlem, 
Central,  Northern,  and  Yonkers.  The  number  of  street  lamps  burning  Sept.  30,  1880, 
was.  23,475. — The  number  of  hotels  in  the  city  is  63;  of  apartment  houses,  44. — The 
number  of  the  police  force,  including  surgeons,  Dec.  31,  1880.  was  2,519. — The  police 
department  is  govrned  by  '\ board  of  four  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  mayor  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  board  of  aldermen;  removable  (for  cause)  by  the  mayor,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  governor  of  the  state.  They  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $6,000  each, 
excepting  the  person  whom  they  choose  to  be  president  of  the  board,  who  receives  $8, 000. 
The  commissioners  appoint  all  the  members  of  the  force,  including  1  superintendent  and 
4  inspectors,  and  make  all  promotions  and  dismissals  after  trial.  The  city  is  divided 
into  30  precincts;  each  of  which  has  a  suitable  building,  and  is  under  the  command  of  a 
captain,  assisted  by  a  sufficient  number  of  sergeants  and  roundsmen.  Patrolmen  receive 
$1000  per  year  salary;  roundsmen,  $1200;  sergeants,  $1500;  and  captains,  $2,000.— TJie 
public  markets,  under  the  general  direction  of  a  superintendent,  are  the  following: 
Catharine,  foot  of  Catharine  street,  East  river;  Central,  E.  42d  street',  opposite  Park 
avenue;  Centre,  Centre  street,  from  Grand  to  Broome;  Essex,  Grand  street,  from  Ludlow 
to  Essex;  Fulton,  Fulton,  Beekman,  South,  and  Front  streets;  Fulton  fish,  South  street, 
opposite  Fulton  market;  Jefferson,  Greenwich  and  6th  avenues,  and  W.  10th  street; 
Tompkins,  3d  avenue,  between  6th  and  7th  streets;  Union,  Houston  and  2d  streets  and 
Avenue  D;  Washington,  Washington,  West,  Vesey,  and  Fulton  streets;  Market-wagon 
stand.  West.  Little  12th.  Washington,  and  Gansevbort  streets,  for  farmers'  wagons,  and 
buyers  of  produce. — Militia.  The^ first  division,  national  guard,  state  of  New  York,  com- 
prises the  city  militia  organization,  including  <)  regiments  of  infantry,  one  regiment  and 
a  separate  troop  of  cavalry,  and  3  batteries  of  artillery,  a  complement  of  6,500  men.  thor- 
oughly drilled  and  equipped.  The  division  headquarters  is  at  155  Mercer  street;  and 
the  ordnance  department  and  quartermaster-general's  department  of  the  state  in  the  arse- 
nal, corner  7th  avenue  and  35th  street. — Xarxpapers  and  ATayazii'i' *.  The  number  of 
morning  papers  published  in  the  city  is  21 ;  there  are  8  evening  papers,  11  semi-weekly, 
195  weekly,  4  bi-weekly,  22  semi-monthly.  172  monthly,  11  quarterly.— Poxt-nffice. 
Besides  the  general  post-office  in  City  hall  park,  there  are  19  sub  stations  indifferent  parts 
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of  the  city,  and  1000  lamp-post  boxes,  from  which  collections  fire  made  7  times  daily, 
except  Sundays.  Eleven  of  the  sub-stations  arc  designated  by  the  letters  of  1lie  alphabet. 
and  the  remainder  by  the  names  of  the  suburban  villages  in  which  they  are  situated. — • 
1'ri.wnn.  Each  police-court  has  connected  with  it  a  prison,  vi/. :  the  Tombs,  orcity  prison, 
in  Centre  si p'ei ;  Essex  Market,  in  Essex  street,  between  Grand  and  Broonie;  Jefferson 
Market,  (5ih  avenue  and  W.  lOlh  street;  Yorkville,  571  h  street,  between  3d  and  Lexing- 
ton  avenues;  Harlem,  125th  street,  between  3d  and  Lexington  avenues;  and  Fordham. 
Ludlo\v  street  jail  is  used  for  prisoners  from  the  federal  and  state  courts. 

The  Stock  Exchange  is  a  fine  white  marble  building  in  Broad  street,  near  Wall, 
extending  back  to  New  street,  and  having  an  extension  to  Wall  street.  Scats  in  the 
exchange  are  now  worth  $25,000;  only  members  are  allowed  on  the  floor.  The  heirs  of 
every  deceased  member  receive  $10,000,  Avlhout  deduction,  from  the  gratuity  fund 
established  by  the  exchange.  There  are  10GO  members:  about  300,000  shares  of  .-lock 
are  bought  and  sold  daily,  and  the  amount  of  the  business  of  each  day  is  about  s  1.500.- 
000,  of  which  one-third  is  government  bonds. — Among  the  important  buildings  deserv- 
ing notice  is  St.  Patrick's  (Roman  Catholic)  cathedral,  occupying  the  block  on  5th  ave- 
nue between  50th  and  51st  streets.  The  building  was  projected  by  archbishop  Hughes 
about  1850,  and  the  plans  drawn  by  James  Ren  wick:  the  correr-stone  was  laid  Aug.  15, 
1858,  and  it  was  dedicated  by  cardinal  McCIoskcy,  Ma}'  25,  1870.  The  architecture  is  of 
the  13th  century  style,  the  ground  plan  being  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross.  The  dimen- 
sions are:  interior  length,  '60S  ft.;  breadth  of  nave  and  choir.  96  ft.,  with  the  chapels, 
120  ft. ;  length  of  transept,  140  ft, ;  height,  108  ft. ;  height  of  side-aisles,  54  feet.  The  5ih 
avenue  front  comprises  a  central  gable  150  ft.  in  height,  with  towers  and  spires,  each  to 
be  when  finished  330  ft.  high.  The  building  is  of  white  marble,  with  a  base-course  of 
granite.  The  roof  is  supported  in  the  interior  by  white  marble  columns  35  ft.  high  and 
5  ft.  in  diameter;  the  ceiling  is  groined  and  richly  ornamented;  the  organ-loft  is  46  ft. 
wide  and  28  ft.  long,  of  ash,  richly  molded;  the  high  altar  is  40  ft.  in  height.  Total 
cost  about  $2,500,000. — The  building  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  association,  4th 
avenue  and  23d  street,  was  erected  in  1869,  and  cost  $500,000.  It  is  French  renaissance 
in  style,  5  stories  high,  175  ft.  front  and  86  ft.  depth.  The  association  was  organized  in 
1852,  and  furnishes  a  reading-rooom,  lectures,  concerts,  and  evening  classes  in  languages 
and  other  branches  to  its  members;  subscription,  §5  per  annum. — Castle  Garden,  origi- 
nally a  fort,  and  later  and  for  many  years  a  place  of  amusement,  is  now  used  as  a  depot 
for  emigrants,  for  which  purpose  it  has  been  employed  since  1855.  It  is  situated  in  the 
Battery  park,  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  Manhattan  island,  convenient  for  foreign 
steamers  and  shipping.  It  contains  at  times  as  many  as  1000timmigrants.  The  bn  incss 
of  receiving,  caring  for,  and  shipping  to  their  destination  the  many  thousands  of  immi- 
grants is  in  charge  of  7  commissioners  of  emigration,  5  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  the  state,  the  other  two  being  the  pr<  sidcr.is  of  the  Irish  and  German  emi- 
grant societies,  ex  officio,  and  these  have  entire  control  of  the  emigrants  arriving  at  this 
port.  During  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1880,  372,880  persons  arrived  at  this  port,  of 
whom  320,607  passed  through  Castle  Garden.  Their  destinations  were:  eastern  states, 
63,368;  western  states,  112,118;  southern  states,  6,497;  New  York  state,  137,561; 
Canada,  1627. 

Law  Courts. — The  first  court  of  law  was  established  in  1626;  and  this  Dutch  court  was 
continued  in  New  York  until  1665,  when  it  was  abolished  by  the  English  governor,  and 
superseded  by  one  composed  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriff,  and  known  as  the 
mayor's  court;  and  this  continued  in  existence  until  1821,  when  it  was  changed  to  the 
court  of  common  pleas.  The  superior  court,  was  created  in  18v8,  with  a  chief-justice  and 
two  associates.  The  assembly  which  convened  in  1691  created  the  courts  of  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  the  court  of  general  sessions;  a!>o  the  present  supreme  court,  the  court 
of  over  and  terminer  being  the  criminal  circuit  of  the  latter.  The  constitution  of  1846 
created  the  present  court  of  appeals.  The  courts  now  in  existence  are:  the  U.  S.  circuit 
court,  the  U.  S.  district  court,  the  supreme  court,  court  of  common  pleas,  superior  court, 
court  of  arbitration  (established  in  1875),  the  district  courts  (of  which  there  are  ten),  over 
and  terminer,  special  sessions,  and  six  police  courts.  The  law  department  of  the  city 
government  is  in  charge  of  the  corporation  counsel,  who  is  appointed  by  the  mayor, 
confirmed  by  the  board  of  aldermen,  and  receives  a  salary  of  $16,000  per  annum.  Under 
him  are  the  corporation  attorney,  salary  $6.000;  and  the  public  administrator,  #5,000. 

Government. — Under  the  charter  passed  April  30,  1873,  the  government  of  the 
city  is  vested  in  the  "mayor,  aldermen,  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  New  York." 
The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  board  of  22  aldermen,  holding  office  for  a 
term  of  one  year  from  Jan.  1,  after  election  at  the  general  election  in  November. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  mayor  and  beads  of  departments  appointed  by  the 
mayor,  and  confirmed  by  the  board  of  aldermen,  for  a  term  of  six  years  (except  in 
special  cases).  The  mayor  is  elected  at  the  November  general  election  for  a  term  of  two 
years.  The  departments  are  those  of  finance,  law,  police,  public  works,  parks,  docks, 
charities  and  corrections,  fire,  health,  taxes  and  assessments,  and  buildings.  The  salary 
of  the  mayor  is  $12,000,  and  that  of  each  alderman  $4,000  per  annum.  The  finance 
department  is  under  the  direction  of  the  comptroller,  who  receives  a  salary  of  $10.000 
per  annum.  The  city  chamberlain  receives  a  salary  of  $30,000,  out  of  which  he  pays 
all  the  expenses  of  his'office.  Tins  department  has  control  of  all  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the 
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corporation.  The  total  cash  payments  from  the  city  treasury  <lurin<r  the  year  endin<* 
Dec.  31,  1880.  amounted  to  $60,794,920.04;  leaving  a  casli  balance  of  $1,870,840.88 
The  total  receipts  from  taxes  for  the  year  were  $'27. 712. 846. 01 ;  the  assessed  value  of  real 
estate  in  the  city  for  1880  \vas  $942,571,690,  an  increase  over  that  of  1879  of  $'24,437  810. 
The  total  bonded  debt  of  the  city  outstanding,  Dec.  31,  isso.  was  s!33, 535.019.87.  'The 
total  valuation,  real  and  personal,  for  1880,  was  $1,143.765,727.09.  The  assessments 
upon  the  shareholders  of  hanks  since  1873  have  been  as  follows: 

1873 % $77,650,395 

1874  74,897,570 

!>>"» •. 73,390,989 

1876  85,145,116 

1877 73,614,274 

1878 65,179.320 

1  *"'•> 58,082.970 

18SO 55,601,607.09 

The  number  of  pieces  or  plots  of  real  estate  upon  the  assessment  rolls  was,  in  1878 
151.058;  in  1879,  151,620;  in  1880,  152,400.  The  number  of  names  on  personal  books  in 
1880  was  14,764;  the  number  of  shareholders  of  banks,  20,888.  The  commissioners  of 
public  charities  and  correction,  three  in  number,  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  confirmed 
by  the  board  of  aldermen,  have  charge  of  all  applications  for  relief,  or  admission  to  hos- 
pitals, alms  hoiiM's.  and  nurseries,  and  voluntary  committals  to  the  work-house.  The  last 
report  of  the  commissioners  is  for  the  year  1878,  and  shows  expenditures  for  the  year, 
$1,154,619.23.  The  total  number  of  persons  received  in  the  department  was  98,188,  the 
average  census  being  10,454,  nearly  all  passing  through  the  city  prisons  and  Bellevue 
hospital.  The  department  of  docks  consists  of  three  commissioners,  appointed  by  the 
mayor  and  confirmed  by  the  board  of  aldermen,  for  a  term  of  six  years,  the  president  of 
the  board  receiving  a  salary  of  $6.500  per  annum,  and  the  other 'commissioners  $3.000 
each.  The  board  has  charge  of  renting,  building,  repairing,  etc.,  the  piers  and  bulk- 
heads along  the  city  water-front.  The  annual  report  of  the  department  for  the  year  end- 
ing April  30,  1880,  'shows  an  expenditure  of  $599,768.63;  the  revenues  being  $809, 2 15. 41. 
The  total  receipts  during  the  past  ten  years  were  $6,028,229.41;  the  total  expenditures 
for  the  same  period,  $7,239,670.17.  The  city  water-front  is  divided  iutb  ten  districts, 
each  of  which  is  in  charge  of  a  harbor-master,  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
captain  of  the  port:  these  harbor-masters  have  charge  of  the  assignment  of  piers.  The 
port  wardens  make  surveys  of  vessels  deemed  unseaworthy,  and  of  damaged  cargoes; 
and  also  valuations  and  measurements  of  vessels  and  cargoes.  Pilots  are  licensed  by  the 
board  of  commissioners  of  pilots,  and  are  authorized  to  demand  fees  for  pilotage,  and 
half-fees  where  their  services  are  offered,  whether  accepted  or  refused. 

llixtory. — The  history  of  the  city  is  that  of  the  state  until  the  beginning  of  the  Igth 
century.  See  NEW  YORK,  state.  At  the  close  of  the  17th  c.  there  were  not  more  than 
800  dwelling-houses,  and  about  5,250  inhabitants,  white  and  black,  the  latter  being  in 
the  proportion  of  about  one  in  six.  The  first  Trinity  church  was  built  in  1696;  and  about 
5  years  later  Wall  street  had  been  paved;  the  city  was  policed  by  regularly  appointed 
watchmen;  and  (in  1711)  a  slave-market  was  established.  The  first  Presbyterian  church 
•was  built  in  1719;  the  first  newspaper  in  the  city,  the  New  York  Gazette,  was  established 
in  1725;  and  a  few  years  later  communication  with  Boston  was  furnished  regularly  by 
stages,  which  occupied  two  weeks  in  making  the  trip.  Severe  epidemics  of  measles  and 
malignant  pleurisy  are  noted  as  having  been  very  destructive  of  life  during  the  first 
quarter  of  this  century;  and  a  pestilent  fever,  brought  from  St.  Thomas,  carried  off  1  in 
10  of  the  population  in  1702.  Zenger'sWeekty  Journal,  which  was  founded  in  1733,  was 
prosecuted  for  libel  two  years  later,  and  Zenger  himself  imprisoned — the  first  attack  on 
free  speech  in  the  country.  The  trouble  grew  out  of  a  quarrel  about  a  claim  for  fees 
between  an  outgoing  and  an  incoming  governor  of  the  colony.  The  year  1741  brought 
pestilence,  a  groat  fire,  and  the  extraordinary  so-called  negro  plot.  See  NEW  YORK, 
city,  ante.  The  first  theater  in  the  city  was  established 'in  1750:  five  years  later  St. 
Paul's  church  was  erected.  In  that  year  was  the  popular  excitement  over  the  stamp 
act,  which  act  was  publicly  burned,  and  the  colonial  congress  assembled  in  the  city. 
The  year  1765  saw  the  organization  of  the  sons  of  liberty,  and  the  movement  for  free- 
dom'from  the  mother-country  was  fully  begun.  In  1770  the  statue  of  George  III.  in  the 
Bowling  Green  was  destroyed,  and  the  obnoxious  duty  on  tea  was  resisted;  though  it 
was  not  until  1774  that  a  ship  laden  with  tea  was  sent  back  to  England,  18  chests  which 
had  been  secretly  landed  being  destroyed.  Between  Aug.  26,  1776,  and  Nov.  23,  1783, 
the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  See  NEW  YORK,  state.  In  1790  the  population 
had  grown  to  29.906,  and  the  city  limits  extended  to  the  lower  corner  of  the  present 
city  hall  park.  In  1789  there  was  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  which  carried  off  more 
than  2,000  victims.  The  corner-stone  of  the  present  city  hall  was  laid  on  Sept.  20, 1803. 
and  the  building  was  finished  in  1812.  The  year  1804  brought  a  great  fire  in  Wall  and 
Front  streets,  when  40  stores  were  destroyed.  In  1805  the  city  had  78,770  inhabitants. 
In  1807  Robert  Fulton  made  his  first  steamboat  voyage  to  Albany,  and  5  years  later  com- 
menced running  the  ferries  to  Long  Island  by  steam.  The  first  experiments  with  gas- 
lighting  were  made  in  1812,  but  gas  was  not  generally  used  until  1825.  The  first  boat 
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from  the  Erie  canal  arrived  in  (lie  month  of  November  in  the  latter  year.  In  1832  an 
epidemic  of  cholera  carried  off  8,500  persons,  and  '2  years  later  appeared  again  with  a  mor- 
tality of  about  1000.  The  great  tire  of  1835  occurred  Dec.  16,  and  destroyed  the  whole 
east  side  of  the  city  below  Wall  street,  including  ti-{N  stores,  the  merchants' exchange, 
and  the  South  Dutch  church,  the  entire  loss  being  £18.000,000.  In  1837  a  financial 
panic  brought  failures,  suspensions,  and  general  loss  to  the  entire  country.  In  1840  the 
population  was  312, 700.  The  A«tor  place  riot  in  1849,  and  the  cholera  epidemic  of  that 
year,  vhich  destroyed  5,071  persons,  were  the  importgflt  events  of  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century.  The  first  city  railroad  was  built  in  1852.  and  on  July  14,  1853,  the 
Crystal  palace  industrial  exhibition  was  opened  to  the  public  with  striking  ceremonies, 
the  president  of  the  United  States  officiating.  A  second  financial  panic  occurred  in  1857, 
with  the  usual  following  of  suspensions  of  banks  and  business  failures.  This  year  wit- 
nessed the  riotous  demonstrations  growing  out  of  a  conflict  between  two  police  organiza- 
tions under  the  mayoralty  of  Fernando  Wood,  for  whose  arre.-t  an  order  was  issued  and 
resisted,  the  7th  regiment  of  militia  at  length  being  called  in  to  protect  the  public  peace 
and  carry  out  the  law.  Rioting  recommenced  on  July  4,  and  11  persons  were  killed. 
From  1860  to  1865  the  city  was  engaged  in  patriotic  and  generous  service  in  behalf  of 
the  union,  threatened  by  the  secession  of  the  southern  states.  In  the  fall  of  1873 
occurred  the  great  financial  panic  which  began  with  the  failure  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co. , 
heavily  embarrassed  with  the  affairs  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad.  During  several 
years  at  this  period  took  place  the  investigation  into  the  acts  of  the  so-called  "Tweed 
ring,"  by  which,  through  malfeasance  in  office,  the  city  had  been  plundered  of  many  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  The  arrest,  trial,  and  condign  punishment  of  most  of  the  offenders  and 
the  death  of  Tweed  himself  in  prison  formed  the  conclusion  of  this  scheme  to  despoil 
the  city. 

NEW  YORK,  COLLEGE  OP  THE  CITY  OF,  is  the  only  free  college  supported  by  city 
taxpayers  in  the  United  States.  It  began  its  existence  as  the  free  academy  in  1848, 
having  first  received  the  sanction  of  a  popular  vote,  and  its  present  title  was  bestowed 
upon  it  in  1866.  Standing  at  the  head  of  the  public  school  system,  its  trustees  are  the 
members  of  the  board  of  education  together  with  the  president  of  the  college.  It  has 
had  but  two  presidents,  Horace  Webster.  LL.D.,  and  from  1869,  Alexander  S.  Webb, 
J.L.D.  The  other  officers  comprise  14  active  professors  and  3  emeriti,  and  21  tutors. 
Tuition,  books,  and  stationery  are  free,  all  expenses  being  paid  on  presentation  of 
vouchers  to  the  comptroller  of  the  city,  who  disbursed  in  1878-79,  for  this  institution, 
$131,535.48.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  college  must  be  14  years  of  age,  have 
attended  a  public  school  for  at  least  one  year,  and  must  pass  an  examination  on  the 
studies  taught  in  the  grammar  schools.  Students  have  the  option  of  a  five  years'  cla.-s- 
ical  or  scientific  course,  the  first  year  being  considered  introductory;  there  is  also  a  com- 
mercial course  for  introductory  students  remaining  but  one  year,  and  a  post-graduate 
course  of  civil  engineering.  S'ince  its  foundation  the  college  has  had  over  10,000  stu- 
dents. The  year  1879-80  began  with  1260  students,  of  whom  737  were  in  the  introduc- 
tory and  523  in  the  collegiate  classes,  and  the  graduating  class  of  1879  numbered  51. 
The  buildings  and  grounds  on  the  s.e.  corner  of  Lexington  av.  and  e.  23d  st.  are  valued 
at  $190,000;  the  library  of  18,000  volumes  at  $59,000;  the  apparatus,  cabinets,  casts, 
models,  etc.  at  more  than  $20,000;  and  the  institution  has  library  and  medal  funds 
aggregating  $40,750. 

NEW  YORK,  UNIVERSITY  OP  THE  CITY  OF,  was  chartered  in  1831,  and  began 
to  receive  students  the  next  year.  Its  present  building  on  the  e.  side  of  Washington  sq. 
was  completed  in  1835;  it  is  180ft.  long  by  100  ft.  in  width,  of  white  freestone.  The 
medical  department  is  located  at  the  foot  of  e.  26th  st.  opposite  Bellevue  hospital.  The 
faculty  of  the  four  departments  of  the  university  consists  of  a  chancellor  and  63  instruct- 
ors; embracing  15  professors  and  two  adjunct  professors  in  the  arts  and  sciences;  a  pres- 
ident and  4  professors  of  law;  and  20  professors,  5  lecturers,  and  16  assistants  in  medi- 
cine. In  1878  the  number  of  students  was  725,  divided  into  138  students  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  6  in  the  school  of  art,  72  in  the  law,  and  509  in  the  medical  departments. 
There  were  239  graduates  from  all  the  departments  the  same  year.  The  tuition  fee  of 
$80  a  year  was  abolished  for  the  academical  department  about  1870,  and  each  student 
now  pays  but  $15  annual  dues  for  incidental  purposes.  The  university  is  supported  7>y 
the  fees  of  its  law  and  medical  students,  the  rent,  of  a  portion  of  its  main  building, 
the  interest  on  an  invested  endowment  of  nearly  $200,000.  Its  buildings  are  valued  at 
$300,000,  libraries  at  $23,000,  and  furniture  and  scientific  apparatus  at  $10.000.  The 
first  chancellor  of  the  institution  wras  the  rev.  Dr.  James  II.  Matthews,  and  the  rev.  Dr. 
Howard  Crosby  has  held  the  office  since  1870. 

NEW  ZEALAND,  a  British  colony  in  the  south  Pacific  ocean,  consists  of  three  islands, 
two  large  and  one  much  smaller,  and  of  a  number  of  islets  scattered  round  the  coasts. 
These  islands,  which  are  named  respectively  north,  south  (sometimes  also  middle),  and 
Stewart's  island,  are  situated  6,500  m.  w.  from  the  coast  of  south  America,  and  about 
1200  m.  s.e.  of  Australia.  The  groop  is  irregular  in  form,  but  may  be  said  to  extend 
from  the  8.  in  a  n.n.e.  direction,  and  Y\kf;  the  peninsula  of  Italy,  resembles  a  boot  in 
shape.  North  island  is  500  m.  long,  and  200  m.  in  greatest  breadth  from  e.  to  w. ;  south 
island  is  550m.  long,  and  210  m.  in  greatest  breadth;  Stewart's  island  is  triangular  in 
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shape,  and  has  an  area  of  about  900  square  mile?.  Area  of  the  three  islands  about 
100,000  sq.  miles.  The  north  is  separated  from  the  south  island  by  Cook's  strait,  which 
is  18  m.  wide  at  its  eastern  and  90  m.  wide  at  its  western  end;  the  south  is  separated 
from  Stewart's  island  by  Foveaux  strait,  which  averages  about  20  m.  in  width.  The 
group  extends  in  lat.  from  34°  15  to  47"  30'  s.,  and  in  long,  from  166°  to  179:  e. ;  being 
thus  almost  the  antipodes  of  the  British  isles. 

Coast  Line. — Of  the  entire  coast  line  of  about  4,000  m..  nearly  1500  m.  is  fo lined  by 
the  shores  of  north  island,  which  are  deeply  indented,  and  contain  many  excellent  har- 
bors. Commencing  from  north  cape,  and  going  s.e.  round  the  island,  the  chief  harbors 
are  Monganui,  Wangaroa,  the  bay  of  islands.  Auckland,  Mercury,  and  Tauranga  'jays, 
and  the  ports  of  Wellington,  Manukau,  and  Hokianga.  On  the  n".  and  s.  coasts  of  south 
island,  which  are  much  broken,  the  harbors  are  numerous  and  excellent:  on  the  eastern 
coast,  the  principal  harbors  are  Akaroa,  Victoria,  and  Duuedin.  On  the  coast  of  Stew- 
art's island,  there  are  also  good  ports. 

Surface. — The  Xew  Zealand  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
entire  area  is  occupied  by  mountains,  among  which  are  many  extinct  and  a  few  active 
volcanoes.  In  north  island,  mount  Ruaperhui,  the  highest  summit  of  the  central  range. 
is  9.100  ft.  in  height,  and  is  capped  with  perpetual  snow,  In  the  same  range  is  Ton- 
gariro,  an  active  volcano,  6,500  ft.  high.  A  continuous  range  of  mountains  runs  along 
the  western  coast  of  south  island,  and  assumes  the  form  of  table-lands  and  isolated 
peaks  toward  the  east.  This  range  rises  in  mount  Cook  to  about  13,000  feet.  In  Stew 
ait's  island,  the  greatest  elevation  is  about  3,000  feet.  In  north  island,  the  mountains 
are  mostly  clothed  with  evergreen  forests  of  luxuriant  growth,  interspersed. with  fern- 
clad  ranges,  and  occasionally  with  treeless  grassy  plains;  extensive  and  rich  valleys  and 
sheltered  dales  abound;  and  in  the  east  of  south  island  there  are  many  expansive  plains 
of  rich  meadow-land,  admirably  adapted  either  for  agriculture  or  cattle-breeding.  Water 
and  water-power  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  colony,  and  the  numerous  rivers 
are  subject  to  sudden  floods  from  the  melting  of  the  mountain  snows.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, the  streams  are  short,  and  are  not  navigable  for  more  than  50  m.  above  their 
mouths.  The  chief  is  Waikato  river,  in  north  island,  which,  issuing  from  the  Taupo 
lake  (30  m.  long  by  20  broad),  flows  in  a  northern  direction  for  200  m.,  and  reaches  the 
sea  on  the  w.  coast.  In  south  island,  the  rivers  Clutha,  Mataura.  and  Waiau,  all  flow- 
ing s.,  are  among  the  chief.  Around  lakes  Rotomahana  and  Rotorua  are  a  number  of 
grand  and  beautiful  geysers,  which  throw  up  water  heated  to  2°  above  the  boiling 
point.  The  geology  of  New  Zealand  is  remarkable  in  a  high  degree.  The  mountain-, 
which  are  of  every  variety  of  outline,  are  chiefly  composed  of  the  lower  slate-rocks, 
intersected  with  basalt,  and  mixed  with  primary  sandstone  and  limestone.  Beds  of  coal 
and  lignite  exist,  and  the  former  have  been  to  some  extent  worked. 

8oU,  Climate,  and  Productions. — Of  the  whole  surface-extent  of  New  Zealand  (nearly 
70,000,000  acres,  little  short  of  the  combine:!  area  of  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland),  one-fourth  is  estimated  to  consist  of  dense  forests  tracts,  one-half  of  excellent 
soil,  and  the  remainder  of  waste  lands,  scorke-hills,  and  rugged  mountain  regions. 
Xearly  40,000.000  acres  are  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  suitable  for  agriculture  and 


easily-worked  soils,  all  agricultural  processes  are  performed  with  unusual  ease.     The 
climate  of  Xew  Zealand  Is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.     The  country  contains  few 
physical  sources  of  disease:  the  average  temperature  is  remarkably  even  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year   and  the  atmosphere  is  continually  agitated  and  freshened  by  winds  that  blow 
over  an  immense  expanse  of  ocean.     In  a  word,  the  climate  much  resembles  that  of 
En-iand.  with  half  the  cold  of  the  English  winter;  while  the  summer  is  longer  and 
somewhat  warmer,  the  atmosphere  is  more  breezy  and  pure,  and  there  are  many  more 
fine  davs  throughout  the  year.     In  north  island,  the  mean  annual  temperature  i. 
in  south  island   52°.     The  mean  temperature  of  the  hottest  month  at  Auckland  .is  G! 
and  at  Ota-o,  58°;  of  the  coldest  mouth,  51°  and  40°.     The  air  is  very  humid   and  the 
fall  of  rain" is  greater  than  in  En-land,  but  there  are  more  dry  days.     All  the  nati\ 
trees  and  plants"  are  evergreens.     Forrests,  shrubberies,  and  plains  are  clothed  in  gree 
throughout  the  year,  the  results  of  which  are,  that  cattle,  as  a  rule,  browse  on  tl: 
a-e  and  shrubs  of  the  open  country  all  the  year  round,  thus  saving  great  expense 
cattle-breeder-  and  that  the  operations  of  reclaiming  and  cultivating  land  can  be  carried 
on  at  all  seasons.     The  seasons  in  New  Zealand  are  the  reverse  of  ours;  January  is  their 
hottest  month,  and  June  the   coldest.     All  the   grains,   grasses  fruits,  and  vegetables 
o-rov-n  in  England  are  cultivated  in  this  country  with  perfect  success,  being  excellent  m 
Quality  and  heavy  in  yield;  while,  besides  these,  the  vine  is  cultivated  in  the  open  air, 
and  maize,  the  taro,  and  the  sweet-potato  aT3  cultivated  to  some  extent  in 
vallevs  of  north  island.     The  entire  acreage  under  crop  in  >cw  Zealand  in  ] 
29  S-  in  1858   it  was  141,007:  in  1876.  2,230,988,  while  in  1871  the  total  acreage  fenced 
wa,  6  778  733.  '  Of  the  crops,  the  principal  were  wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  sown 
era's  'which  under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  grown  to  great  advantage  in  .New  Zeal 
?nd      Besides  a  few  harmless  li/nrds,  a  small  species  of  rat  is  the  only  indigenous  four- 
footed  animal  found  in  either  of  the  great  islands.     Hawks  are  numerous.     The  coun- 
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fry  is  destitute  of  snakes,  and  possesses  no  insect  so  noxious  as  the  English  wasp.  Tlie 
pig.  inlroduceil  by  Cook,  runs  wild,  and  ihc  red  and  fallow  deer,  the  pheasant,  partridge, 
quail,  etc.,  and  the  commoner  domestic  animals  introduced  by  colonists,  thrive  well.  In 
March.  1874,  there  were  in  the  colony  99.H59  horses,  494,917  cattle,  11,704,853  sheep, 
123,921  pigs,  and  1,058,198  heads  of  poultry,  besides  mules,  as-es,  and  goats.  Coal  in 
in  abundance,  and  of  good  quality,  as  well  as  iron,  gold,  silver,  tin,  copper,  etc,  are 
distributed  over  the  colony.  For  Statistics  of  the  quantity  of  gold  exported,  see  article 
OTAGO.  Valuable  timber  is  in  great  abundance.  In  1877.  the  revenue  (of  which  the 
sources  are  principally  customs'  receipt-;,  and  sale  of  crown  lands,  amounted  to  £3,790,- 
545;  the  debt  of  the  general  government  to  £20,691,111.  In  1875,  the  debt  was  under 
£14,000,000.  The  exports,  consisting  principally  of  wool,  corn,  gum,  preserved  meat, 
and  trold,  amounted,  ill  1877,  to  £'3.829,251;  the  wool  of  that  year  being  valued  at 
£3.112,409.  The  total  exports  of  gold  from  1857  to  1875  were  7.955,295  oz.,  in  value 
£30.984.786.  The  imports,  consisting  ot  British  manufactures,  etc.,  amounted  to 
£6.973,418  in  1877.  At  the  end  of  1877  there  were  720  in.  of  railways  in  operation,  and 
427  in  course  of  formation;  there  were  also  7,200  m.  of  telegraphic  wires  erected,  with 
143  stations.  The  revenue  of  the  post-otlice  in  1876  was  £129,203. 

The  colony  was  divided  into  the  following  nine  provinces:  Auckland,  Taranaki, 
Wellington,  Hawke's  Bay,  Nelson,  Marlborough,  Canterbury,  Otago,  and  "Wetland. 
The  provinces  were  abolished  by  the  colonial  parliament  in  1875,  and  a  system  of  coun- 
ties substituted.  The  government  is  administered  by  a  governor  appointed  by  the  crown, 
and  a  ministry,  a  legislative  council  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  a  house  of  reproeuta- 
tives  elected  by  the  people.  National  schools  —  maintained  by  a  capitation  tax  of  10s. 
per  child,  and  not  more  than  £2  per  family  —  various  colleges,  and  a  university  in  Ota.'j-o, 
are  the  principal  educational  institutions.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  population  of 
European  descent  can  read  and  write,  more  particular  in  Otago.  The  p.ih  >pul  churches 
are  the  Church  of  England,  predominating  in  Canterbury;  the  Presbyterian  church,  which 
predominates  in  Otago  and  Southland;  the  Wesleyan;  and  the  Roman  Catholic.  In  1873 
the  immigrants  into  New  Zealand  amounted  to  31,737  persons;  the  emigrants  from  it,  to 
6,467;  leaving  a  balance  of  26,270  in  favor  of  immigration.  The  population  in  1858  was 
59,328;  in  1871,  256,260;  and  in  1876,  399,075.  The  New  Zealanders,  or  Maoris  (q.v.;, 
estimated,  in  1857,  at  38,5iO,  and  in  1875,  at  45,470,  are  mostly  located  in  North  island. 
The  military  and  civil  forces  of  New  Zealand  are  the  volunteers,  numbering  6080  of  all 
ranks,  and  the  armed  constabulary,  consisting  of  728  men,  of  whom  84  are  mounted. 
The  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  are  numerous. 

New  Zealand  was  discovered  by  Tasman  in  1642,  and  was  repeatedly  visited  by  capt. 
Cook,  who  surveyed  the  coast  in  1770.  After  the  settlement  of  Port  Jackson,  in  New 
South  Wales,  the  English  and  American  whaling  ships  had  recourse  to  the  coast  of  New 
Zealand  for  provisions  and  shelter.  New  Zealand  flax  came  also  to  be  an  article  of 
traffic,  and  individual  Englishmen  began  to  settle  on  the  coasts,  and  intermarry  with  the 
natives,  and  acquire  land  in  right  of  their  wives  or  of  purchase.  Mi.-sior.ary  enterprise 
began  in  1814,  favored  by  various  chiefs,  and  the  missionaries  not  only  labored  to  con- 
vert the  natives,  but  introduced  improved  culture  among  them,  and  tried  to  protect  them 
from  the  injustice,  fraud,  and  oppression  of  the  Europeans  that  had  acquired  settle- 
ments. A  British  resident  or  consul  was  appointed  in  1833,  but  without,  authority.  To  put 
an  end  to  the  state  of  anarchy  induced  by  a  disultory  colonization,  and  the  purchase  of 
lands  for  a  few  hatchets  or  muskets,  a  lieutenant  governor  was  appointed  in  1840.  and  a 
treaty  concluded  with  the  native  chiefs,  whereby  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands  was  ceded 
to  Britain,  while  the  chiefs  were  guaranteed  the  full  possession  of  their  lands,  forots, 
etc.,  so  long  as  they  desired  to  retain  them:  the  right  of  pre-emption,  however,  was 
reserved  for  the  crown,  if  they  wished  to  alienate  any  portion.  Thus  New  Zealand 
became  a  regular  colony,  the  seat  of  Government  of  which  was  fixed  on  the  bay  Waire- 
mata,  and  called  Auckland.  The  previous  year  an  association,  called  the  New  Zealand 
company,  had  made  a  pretended  purchase  of  tracts  amounting  to  a  third  of  the  whole 
island,  and  for  a  dozen  years  most  of  the  colonization  of  New  Zealand  was  conducted 
under  its  auspices.  The  conduct  of  the  company  is  considered  to  have  been  on  the 
whole  prejudicial  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony;  and  after  a  long  conflict  with  the  gov- 
ernment, they  resigned,  in  1852,  all  their  claims  —  which  the  government  had  never  con- 
firmed —  on  condition  of  receiving  £268,000  as  compensation  for  their  outlay.  The 
unscrupulous  way  in  which  the  company  and  others  often  took  possesion  of  lands 
brought  on,  between  1843  and  1847.  a  series  of  bloody  conflicts  with  the  warlike  natives, 
whose  hostility,  after  having  subsided  for  some  time"  in  1861  again  broke  out  in  a  series 
of  intermittent  struggles.  These  continued  until,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  imperial 
troops,  the  colonists,  from  their  knowledge  of  bush  life  and  intensified  earnestness,  com- 
pletely subdued  the  refractory  natives,  who  are  now  turning  their  attention  to  agricul- 
ture and  trade.  In  1852  constitutional  government  was  established,  and  in  1865  the  seat 
of  government  was  transferred  from  Auckland  to  Wellington,  the  present  capital. 

NEW  ZEALAND  FLAX.     See  FLAX,  NEW  ZEALAND. 

NEXT  FRIEND  is,  in  English  law,  the  name  given  to  the  person  in  whose  name,  or 
rather  by  tvhose  agency,  an  infant  —  i.e.,  a  person  under  the  age  of  21  —  sues  in  the  courts 
of  law  and  equity.  The  object  is  chiefly  to  have  some  party  responsible  for  costs  in.  case 
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(lie  infant  fails  in  the  action.  In  practice,  the  father,  if  alive,  is  usually  the  next  friend, 
but  any  substantial  person  may  bo  so.  In  the  court  of  chancery,  a  married  woman  sues 
or  appears  by  the  intervention  of  a  next  friend,  where  she  is  personally  interested. 

NEY,  MICHEL,  a  celebrated  marshal  of  the  first  French  empire,  was  the  son  of  a 
cooper,  and  was  bora  at  Saarlouis,  Jan.  10,  1TG9.  He  was  a  mm-commissioned  officer 
in  a  hussar  regiment  when  the  revolution  began,  and  afterwards  rapidly  rose  to  high 
military  rank.  For  the  capture  of  Mannheim  by  a  coup  de  main,  he  was  made  a  general 
of  division  in  1709.  Ik'  v.-as  interim  commander  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  for  a  short 
time,  during  which  he  frustrated  by  a  bold  diversion  a:i  important  movement  of  the 
archduke  Cii.irles  against  Massena  and  the  army  of  Switzerland.  After  the  peace  of 
Luueville,  Bonapar'.e,  anxious  to  win  Ney,  with  other  republicans,  to  his  party,  brought 
about  his  marriage  with  a  young  friend  of  Hortense  Beauharnais,  and  appointed  him 
inspector-general  of  c-dvalry.  On  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  he  was  made  a  mar- 
shal. In  1803  he  stormed  the  intrenchmeuts  of  Elchingen,  and  was  created  duke  of 
Elchingeu.  He  afterwards  rendered  important  service  in  the  Tyrol;  contributed  much 
to  the  French  successes  of  1803  ai:d  1807;  and  served  in  Spain  with  great  ability  in  1808 
and  1809,  till  he  was  dismissed  by  Massena,  the  commander-in-chief,  on  a  dispute  about 
the  plan  of  the  campaign.  Chagrined  by  this,  and  dissatisfied  with  Napoleon's  despot- 
ism, he  remained  for  some  time  inactive;  but  in  1812  received  the  command  of  the  third 
cor^it  d'armee,  and  greatly  distinguished,  himself  at  Smolensk  and  theMo^kwa,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  created  prince  01"  Moskwa.  He  also  displayed  great  abilities  in 
the  French  retreat.  He  had  a  principal  part  in  the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814,  but 
after  the  capture  of  Paris,  he  urged  the  esnperor  to  abdicate,  and  submitted  to  Louis 
XVIII. ,  who  loaded  him  with  favors.  On  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  Key  assured 
the  king  of  his  fidelity,  and  was  sent  against  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  4,000  men;  but 
finding  the  emperor  to  be  received  with  general  enthusiasm,  and  his  own  soldiers  to  be 
favorable  to  his  cause,  Ney  went  over  to  his  side.  In  the  buttle  of  Waterloo,  he  com- 
manded the  center,  and  had  five  horses  shot  under  him.  After  the  capitulation  of  Paris, 
he  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his  family  to  retire  to  Switzerland;  but  a  costly  Egyptian 
saber,  the  gift  of  Napoleon,  led  to  his  being  suspected  by  an  official,  and  arrested.  He 
was  condemned  to  death  for  high  treason,  and  was  shot  in  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg 
on  the  Dec.  7,  1815.  He  left  three  sons,  who  published  his  Memoires  (2  vols.  Par.  1833). 

NEZ  PERCES,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Idaho,  bounded  w.  by  Washington  territory;  drained 
by  the  Clearwater,  Salmon,  and  Lewis  or  Snake  rivers;  about  6.000  sq.m. ;  pop.,  1870, 
1*607 — 747  Chinese.  In  the  e.  part,  which  is  mountainous,  gold  is  found;  in  the  central 
the  surface  is  level  and  adapted  to  farming.  The  reservation  of  the  Nez  Perces  Indians 
lies  further  west.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  dairy  products,  are  the  staples. 
Co.  seat,  Lev/iston. 

NEZ  PERCES  INDIANS,  vs.  SAHAPTIS,  a  tribe  of  Indians  now  occupying  large 
reservations  in  Idaho  territory  and  in  n.e.  Oregon,  to  which  they  were  removed  from 
Washington  territory  and  Oregon.  They  made  a  treaty  with  cupt.  Lewis  and  Clarke 
about  1805.  From  1832  to  1847  a  Christian  mission  was  maintained  among  them.  The 
tribe  has  generally  been  friendly  to  the  whites,  but  has  not  attained  a  high  degree  of 
civilization.  In  1854  a  treaty  was  made  by  a  part  of  the  tribe,  now  known  as  treaty 
Indians,  but  a  large  number  held  out  against  it  and  these  are  often  engaged  in  war  with 
the  Sioux.  Among  the  reservation  Indians'  missions  have  been  established,  and  books 
have  been  printed  in  their  language,  which  have  m  my  grammatical  peculiarities.  They 
own  large  droves  of  cattle  and  horses.  There  are  now  about  1,600  Indians  on  the  reser- 
vation. 

N'GA'MI,  LAKE.  The  existence  of  lakes  in  the  interior  of  Africa  was  vaguely  known 
a«  far  back  as  the  days  of  Herodotus;  and  the  earliest  modern  maps  show  at  least  half  a 
dozen  lar«r<.>  and  small,  one  of  which  is  about  the  size,  and  veiy  nearly  in  the  position  of 
that  shallow  reservoir  of  surface  drainage  which  was  discovered,  or  at  least  first  visited, 
by  a  European  in  1849,  when  Dr.  Livingstone  and  Mr.  Oswell.who  were  aware  of  its  exist- 
ence from  native  report,  reached  its  shores  by  a  circuitous  route  from  the  Cape  Colony. 
Although  since  ascertained  to  be  of  little  importance  in  the  physical  geography  of  these 
regions,  lake  N'gami  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the  larger 
inland  seas  of  Nyassa,  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  Tanganyika.  It  is  situated  between  the  20th 
and  21st  parallels  of  s.  lat  ,  and  between  the  meridians  22°  10'  and  23C  30'  e.  long.,  at  a  height 
of  about  2,500  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  connected  by  a  series  of  sluggish 
anastomosing  streams  with  the  river-system  of  the  Zambezi;  its  extent  as  well  as  depth 
varies  with  the  fall  of  rain  in  the  country  to  the  n.  of  it,  but  its  average  size  may  betaken 
at  70  m.  lone,  by  a  breadth  of  20  and  a  depth  varying  from  3  to  28  feet.  In  1853  lake 
N'irami  was  reached  from  the  w.  coast  near  Walfish  bay  by  the  traveler  Andersson,  and 
there  is  now  a  well-beaten  route  for  traders  between  these  two  places,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ivory  and  ostrich  feathers  are  annually  collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
lake.  The  principal  characteristics  of  the  retrion  are  rivers,  with  very  sluggish  current, 
and  often  flowing  in  different  directions  to  and  from  the  lake,  large  salt  pans  and  exten- 
sive dry  flats,  covered  with  dense  bush,  the  haunt  of  elephants  and  other  large  animals. 
The  water  of  N'gami  is  generally  fresh,  but  in  the  dry  season  becomes  brackish.  The  e. 
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end  is  much  deeper  than  the  «-pstern,  and  it  lias  boon  inferred  that  during  the  last  c.  the 
shape  and  si/.e  of  the  lake  have  undergone  material  alterations.  The  chief  tributary,  the 
Tonke  or  Tioge,  coming  from  the  n.w.,  I-  deep,  and  in  June,  July,  and  August  brings 
down  vast  volumes  of  water.  The  Suga  or  Zoiiga  is  the  main  outlet,  runs  towards  the 
s.e.,  and  finally  disappears  in  a  large  salt-marsh. 

NGAN-KING,  a  large  and  wealthy  city  of  China,  the  capita?  of  the  province  of  Ngan- 
whi.  It  stands  011  the  left  bank  of  the  great  river  Yaiig-t/:e-Kiatig,  190  in.  s.w.  from 
Nankin.  The  surrounding  country  is  highly  cultivated  and  very  densely  peopled.  The 
mineral  riches  of  the  neighborhood  are  also  considerable.  Ngan-King  it-  a  place  of  busy 
trade,  great  part  of  the  goods  intended  for  Nankin  passing  through  the  hands  of  its  mer- 
chants. The  trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of  vessels  on  the  river.  Porcelain  and  cloth 
are  among  the  principal  articles  of  trade. 

NGAN-WHI,  or  NGAN-HOKI,  an  interior  province  of  China;  bounded  n.e.  by  Kiimg- 
soo,  s.e.  by  Cliekiaug,  s.  by  Ki..ngsee,  on  the  w.  and  n.w.  by  lloupe  andllonan;  drained 
by  the  Hoai-ho  and  Yang-tse-Iviang  rivers  and  their  tributaries;  48,461  sq.m. ;  pop,  £4.- 
168,059.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  but  broken  to  the  s.  and  w.  by  ranges  of  hills  of 
no  great  elevation.  It  contains  a  number  of  lakes,  of  which  Chan-Ilu  or  Nest  lake  is  the 
most  important.  There  are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  other  melals.  The  best 
green  tea  in  China  is  grown  in  the  s.e.  portions  of  this  province.  Inks,  varnish  and  lan- 
terns ore  manufactured. 

NIAGARA,  a  river  of  North  America,  which  flows  from  lake  Erie  northwards  into 
lake  Ontario.  It  is  about  36  m.  in  length,  and  its  descent  from  the  level  of  one  lake  to 
that  of  the  other  is  about  334  feet.  On  issuing  from  lake  Erie  it  is  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  broad;  but  as  it  flows  on,  it  becomes  several  miles  wid',  making  room  for  a  number 
of  islands,  the  large 4  of  which,  Grand  island,  is  12  m.  long,  and  from  2  to  7  broad.  At 
the  foot  of  Grand  island,  which  reaches  within  1|  m.  of  the  fa  Us  of  Aiagftra,  the  river  is 
contracted  to  a  breadth  of  2A  m.,  and  grows  narrower  as  it  proceeds.  By  this  and  by  the 
descent  in  the  channel,  which  is  about  60  ft.  in  the  mile  above  the  falls,  are  produced  the 
swift  currents  known  as  the  Uiqrid*,  in  which  the  river,  notwithstanding  its  great  depth, 
is  perpetually  white  with  foam.  At  the  fails,  which  are  22  m.  from  lake  Erie,  the  river 
is  divided  by  an  island  containing  about  75  acres,  called  Goat  island;  but  in  consequence 
of  a  bend  in  the  channel,  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  water  is  sent  down  by  the  Cana- 
dian side.  On  this  side,  therefore,  is  the  grander  cataract  which  has  been  named  the 
Horseshoe  fall,  but  no  longer  bears  the  name  appropriately,  as  the  precipice  has  been  voru 
from  a  curved  into  a  somewhat  angular  shape.  This  process  of  wearing  away  goes  on 
gradually  still,  a  large  projection  on  the  Canadian  bank,  known  as  the  Table  rook,  having 
partly  fallen  off  ia  1863.  The  Horseshoe  fall  is  above  600  yds.  in  breadth,  and  about 
154  ft.  in  height.  The  water  is  so  deep  that  it  retains  its  green  color  for  some  dit-tanco 
below  the  brow  of  the  precipice;  and  it  rushes  over  with  such  force  that  it  is  thrown 
about  50  ft.  from  the  foot  of  the  cliff.  One  may  thus,  having  donned  an  oil-s-kin  dress, 
enter  two  or  three  yards  behind  the  curved  sheet  of  water;  but  the  spray  is  so  blinding, 
the  din  so  deafening,  and  the  current  of  air  so  strong,  that  it  requires  a  tolerably  calm 
nerve  and  firm  foot.  The  separation  caused  by  Goat  island  leaves  a  large  wall  of  rock 
between  the  Canadian  and  American  falls,  the  latter  being  again  divided  by  an  islet  at  a 
short  distance  from  Goat  island.  This  fall  is  from  8  to  10  ft.  higher  than  the  Horeshoe, 
but  only  about  220yds.  broad.  A  little  above  the  fall  the  channel  is  divided  by  Batli 
island,  which  is  connected  by  bridges  with  Goat  island  and  the  American  shore.  A  small 
tower,  approached  from  Goat  island,  has  been  built  on  a  rock  over  the  brow  of  the  Horse- 
shoe fall:  and  from  this  the  finest  view  on  the  American  side  may  be  obtained,  the  Table 
rock  on  the  Canadian  side  giving  the  completes!  view  of  the  entire  cataract.  The  falls 
can  also  be  seen  from  below  on  both  sides,  and  every  facility  is  given  for  viewing  them 
from  all  the  best  points,  while  magnificent  hotels,  Canadian  and  American,  offer  their 
inducements  to  the  tourist  to  stay  till  he  has  received  the  full  influence  of  the  scenery. 
The  river  is  crossed  about  200  or  300  yds.  below  the  falls,  where  it  is  1200  yds.  broad. 
The  current  is  lessened  for  about  a  mile,  but  increases  again  as  the  channel  becomes  nar- 
rower and  the  descent  greater.  Between  3  and  4  m.  below  the  falls,  a  stratum  of  rock 
runs  across  the  direct  course  of  the  river,  which,  after  forming  a  vast  circular  basin,  with 
an  impassable  whirlpool,  is  forced  away  at  right  angles  to  its  old  channel.  The  cele- 
brated wire  suspension  bridge  for  the  Great  Western  railway,  with  a  road  beneath  for 
vehicles  and  foot  passengers,  crosses  the  river  l£  m.  below  the  fall;  it  is  800  ft.  long,  40 
broad,  and  200  ft.  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

NIAGARA,  a  co.  in  the  w.  of  New  York  on  lake  Ontario,  traversed  by  the  New 
York  Central  railroad  and  branches  and  by  the  Eric  canal;  .")8  sq.m.;  pop.  '70.  50.437. 
The  land  is.  for  the  most  part,  level,  fertile,  and  well-cultivated;  chief  products,  wheat, 
Indian  corn,  oats,  and  barley.  The  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  was  in 
1870.  421.  They  included  flour  mills,  saw  mills,  woolen  mills,  and  agricultural-tool 
works.  Co.  seat,  Lockport. 

ITIAGARA,  chief  t.  in  Lincoln  oo.,  in  the  Canadian  province  of  Ontario,  is  situated  on 
lake  Ontario,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Niagara,  and  is  distant  by  water  from  Toronto  36 
miles.  Burned  down  in  Dec.  1813  by  the  American  gen.  M'Clure  on  his  retreat,  it  was 
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afterwards  rebuilt,  and  promised  to  be  a  flourishing  town:  but  its  trade  has  fallen  off 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  its  population  has  decreased  to  about  8,000. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  a  village  in  Niagara  co.,  N-  Y.,  on  the  Niagara  river;  pop.  about 
3,000.  It  contains  several  small  hotels,  and  depends  for  its  prosperity  chiefly  on  the 
visitors  to  the  falls. 

NIAGARA  RIVER  AXD  FALLS  (ani<-\  received  their  name  from  the  Indians,  in 
whos«  languj^e  the  word  Niagara  means  the  "thunder  of  water."  A  record  of  a  voyage 
in  1535  by  a  French  mariner  named  James  Curlier  contains,  it  is  believed,  the  first  printed 
allusion  to  either.  In  1603  the  first  map  of  the  district  was  constructed  by  a  Frenchman 
named  Champlaiu;  and  75  years  later  the  river  and  the  cataract  were  visited  by  Father 
Hennepin  and  described  at  some  length  in  a  book.  The  river  receives  the  waters  of  till 
the  upper  lakes — the  Erie,  St.  Clair,  Huron,  Michigan,  Superior,  and  a  number  of  smaller 
ones;  aud  neither  the  snows  of  winter  nor  the  evaporation  of  summer,  neither  rains  nor 
drought,  materially  affect  it.  Its  waters  flow  on,  full  and  clear,  perpetually  the  same, 
with  the  exception  that  about  once  every  seven  years  they  have  a  gradual  rfse  and  fall) 
which  is  attributed  to  some  undiscovered  disturbance  that  affects  lake  Erie.  From  the 
foot  of  the  falls  to  Lewiston,  a  distance  of  7  in.,  the  river  descends  104ft.,  running 
between  perpendicular  walls  250  ft.  high;  then  the  height  of  the  chasm  gradually  dimh> 
ishes  the  next  7  m.,  and  during  the  remainder  of  its  course  to  lake  Ontario,  until  it  is 
only  about  25  feet.  It  has  long  been  a  theory  with  geologists  that  this  deep  chasm,  and 
consequently  the  gigantic  cataract,  has  been  made  by  the  action  of  the  water  on  the  lime- 
stone strata  through  countless  ages.  Originally,  it  is  believed,  the  falls  were  simply 
from  the  plateau  that  overlooks  lake  Ontario  at  Lewislon.  Within  the  short  period  even 
of  less  than  a  hundred  years  many  changes  have  occurred  that  are  significant  in  connec- 
tion wi'h  this  opinion.  In  1818  large  parts  of  the  edge  of  the  precipice  on  the  American 
side  of  the  falls  broke  down;  in  1828  fragments  descended  from  the  Horseshoe  falls ;  and 
since  1855  several  other  pieces  have  broken  away.  An  able  report  of  prof.  James  Hall, 
in  1842,  for  the  state  geological  survey,  also  shows  that  the  falls  at  that  time  were  differ- 
ent in  important  respects  from  the  description  given  of  them  by  Father  Hennepin,  who 
described  a  third  fall  from  the  Canadian  side  toward  the  e.,  facing  the  line  of  the  main 
fall,  and  caused  by  a  great  rock  that  turned  the  divided  current  in  this  direction.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell — in  whose  work,  Travels  in  North  America,  may  be  found  the  most  com- 
plete accounts  of  Niagara — estimates  that  the  falls  wear  away  about  one  foot  of  the  preci- 
pice every  year. 

NIARE,  BosbraeJticlieros,  the  wild  ox  or  buffalo  of  tropical  Western  Africa,  is  in  size 
and  weight  about  equal  to  the  smaller  breeds  of  British  oxen,  but  of  greater  strength.  The 
head  is  rather  small,  the  muzzle  black,  the  ears  long  and  pointed,  and  fringed  with  beau- 
tiful silky  hair,  several  inches  long.  The  horns  are  10  or  12  in.  long,  curved  backwards, 
and  sharply  pointed.  The  animal  is  gracefully  proportioned,  having  nothing  of  the 
clumsiness  of  the  common  buffalo.  The  body  is  covered  with  -a  coat  of  thin  red  hair. 
The  tail  is  tufted  at  the  extremity  with  black  hair  several  in.  long.  Herds  of  these  oxen 
were  seen  by  Du  Chaillu  in  the  open  or  prairie  lands  to  the  s.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Ogobai.  They  are  shy  and  fierce;  if  wounded,  they  turn  upon  the  hunter  with  terrible 
fury.  No  attempt  seerus  yet  to  have  been  made  to  domesticate  this  animal,  which  is 
probably  very  capable  01  it,  and  might  be  found  more  suitable  than  other  oxen  for  warm 
climates. 

NIAS,  an  important  island  belonging  to  Holland,  lies  to  the  w.  of  Sumatra,  in  0°  18' 
54" — 1°  85'  n.  hit.,  and  97° — 98°  e.  long.,  and  has  an  area  of  about  1,575  sq.  miles.  In 
1857,  when  the  Dutch  took  complete  possession  of  the  island,  the  population  was  reck- 
oned at  170,000.  There  are  several  places  where  ships  can  anchor  and  take  in  provis- 
ions, water,  etc.  On  the  e.  coast  is  the  village  of  Nias,  and  on  the  w.  Silorongang. 
Little  islands  and  coral  reefs  lie  here  and  there  on  the  coast,  which  in  some  places  is 
steep,  while  mountain-chains  run  from  the  s.e.  to  the  north-west.  There  is  a  greater 
breadth  of  excellent  farming-grounds  than  the  population,  reduced  by  internal  wars  and 
the  exportation  of  slaves,  can " properly  cultivate.  They  grow  rice,  cocoa-nuts,  bananas, 
tobacco,  sugar-canes,  etc.,  and  annually  about  110,000  Ibs.  of  pepper.  Cattle  and  horses 
have  been  imported,  and  they  pay  great  attention  to  the  raising  of  pigs  and  fowls. 
Formerly,  about  500  Niassers  were  carried  away  annually  as  slaves  to  Batavia  and  other 
places,  a'nd  though  this  traffic  has  been  in  a  great  measure  suppressed,  it  is  still  to  some 
extent  carried  on. 

The  Niassers  are  of  the  Malay  race,  but  fairer  than  the  Malays  usually  are.  They 
are  gentle,  sober,  and  peaceful,  remarkably  ingenious  in  handicraft,  ornamenting  their 
houses  with  wood-carvings,  forging  arms,  etc.  The  women  labor  in  the  fields,  the  chil- 
dren weave  mats,  while  the  men  look  after  the  live-stock,  and  hunt  the  deer  and  wild 
swine.  They  worship  a  superior  deity,  and  fear  a  powerful  one,  who  pursues  them  if 
they  do  evil.  Polygamy  is  permitted,  but  is  rare.  The  gift  to  the  bride's  family  is  from 
60  'to  500  dollars.  Divorce  is  not  allowed,  and  adultery  is  punished  by  the  death  of 
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ford's  Descriptive  Dictionary  (London,  1856);  Tydsclnift  TOOT  Ned.  Indie,  1854,  1860,  etc. 
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N I AJ39A-     See  NYASSA,  ante. 

NI3BY,  ANTONIO,  a  Roman  archaeologist  of  high  celebrity,  was  b.  in  1792.  He  was 
oiif  of  those  who,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  \Vinekehnanu,  made  an  elaborately 
mini;  uion  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  their  special  study.  The  first  work  that 

liia.li-  Ii'in  known  was  his  translation  of  Pausanias,  with  antiquarian  and  critieal  notes. 
l.i  .  ,  '  :.c.  \vas  appointed  prol'rs  or  of  archaeology  in  tlie  university  of  Koine.  In  the 
same  y.'M- a.  ;>  a.-- d  his  t -dition  of  Nardini's  llmiui  A ntini ;  and  in  1837-38,  his  learned 
and  ;;ii  .  iranlc  ;  •  i^'ru-nhtiijnuriit,  ddla  curta  de  Conim-iii  <!i  H'/t/iu,  to 

v.  liicll  Was  a  lili  d  i.hS33-40)  a  description  of  the  city  of  Rome  itself.  Among  his  other 
•writings,  may  be  mentioned  his  /.  i  afura  di  Roma  dlsegnate  da  W.  Gdl,  and  a  lar^e  num- 
ber of  valuable  treat!.- rs  o:;  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  earliest  Christian  churches, 
tlie  circus  of  Caracal !a,  the  temple  of  Fortuua  at  Promeste,  the  graves  of  the  lloratii  and 
the  Curiattii,  etc.  Nibby  d.  Dec.  29,  1  39. 

NI'BELUIIGENLIED,  or  '  Nubclunge  Not,'  as  the  words  are  written  in  Hie  oldest  manu- 
scripts, is  one  of  the  most  finished  specimens  of  the  genuine  epic  of  Germany  belonging 
to  the  middle  ages.  There  exist  twenty  more  or  less  perfect  manuscript  copies  of  this 
curious  poe:n,  the  earliest  of  which  belong  to  the  beginning  of  the  13th  c.,  from  which 
period  tid  the  middle  of  the  IGlh  c.  it  enjoyed  the  greatest  popularity  among  Germans  of 
all  classes.  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  author  or  authors  of  the  work  beyond  the 
fact,  that  it  was  put  into  its  present  form  l)y  a  wandering  minstrel  in  Austria  about  or 
•  to  the  year  1210,  which  is  the  date  of  the  oldest  accredited  manuscript.  According 
to  \V.  Grimm  and  Lachman's  critical  analysis  of  the  poem,  it  is  in  itself  a  compilation  of 
pre-existing  songs  and  rhapsodies,  strung  together  into  one  whole  upon  a  plan  remark- 
able for  its  grand  simplicity,  although  less  skill  is  shown  in  some  instances  in  the  man- 
ner iu  which  the  several  parts  are  connected.  In  the  more  authentic  manuscripts  the 
poem  consists  of  only  twenty  parts,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  the  latter  portions  of  the 
epic,  which  are  given  only  in  some  of  Jhe  texts,  as  that  of  St.  Gall,  are  the  composition 
of  later  compilers.  The  epic  cycle  embraced  in  the  Nibelungenlied  may  be  more  spec- 
ially regarded  as  the  fusion  of  the  history  of  the  mythical  people,  called  in  the  poem  the 
Nibelungen,  with  five  leading  groups  of  myths,  iu  which  are  incorporated  the  adventures 
of  some  of  the  most  universally  popular  personages  belonging  to  the  semi-historic  myths 
of  mediaeval  German  folk-lore,  as,  for  instance,  the  hero  Siegfried  with  his  mantle  of 
iu  visibility,  and  the  lovely  Icelandic  heroine  Brunhilt;  King  Guuther  of  Burgundy,  and 
his  fuir  sister,  Kriemhilt,  the  wife  of  Siegfried;  Haco  of  Norway,  Dietrich  (Theodoric 
the  great  king  of  the  Ostrogoths)  of  Berne  (Verona),  and  Et/el  (Attila),  king  of  the  Huns. 
The  loves  and  feuds,  and  the  stormy  lives  and  violent  deaths  of  these  national  heroes 
and  heroines,  are  skillfully  intertwined  in  the  Nibclungenlied,  and  artistically  made  to 
center  round  the  mythical  treasure  of  the  Nibelungen,  which,  after  the  murder  of  Sieg- 
fried, who  had  brought  it  from  the  far  north,  is  secretly  buried  by  his  murd  -rer  Haco 
beneath  the  Rhine,  where  it  still  remains.  The  poem,  m  its  rude  but  strict  versification, 
tells  the  tale  of  Kriemhilt's  vengeance  for  her  husband's  death  with  a  passionate  earnest- 
ness that  carries  the  sympathies  of  the  reader  with  it,  until  the  interest  culminates  in  the 
catastrophe  of  the  fierce  battle  between  "the  Burgundians  and  Huns  at  the  court  of  Etxel, 
whose  hand  Kriemhilt  has'accepted.  the  better  to  accomplish  her  purposes  of  revenge. 
The  tale  of  horrors  fitly  closes  with  the  murder  of  Kriemhilt  herself,  after  she  has 
satisfied  her  vengeance  by  slaying  with  Siegfried's  sword  his  murderer  Haco.  This 
tale,  which  seemed  to  echo  back  the  clash  of  arms  and  strife  of  pas.-ion  which  char- 
acterized the  early  periods  of  German  history,  kept  a  linn  hold  on  the  imaginations  of 
the  people  till  the"  taste  for  polemic  writings,  fostered,  if  not  created,  at  the  period  of  tlie 
reformation,  caused  this  as  well  as  many  other  treasures  of  folk-love  to  be  almost  lost 
sight  of  and  forgotten.  Attention  wasagiiin,  however,  drawn  to  it  in  the  INih  c..  by  the 
publication  of  detached  portions  of  the  poem  by  Bodmer,  Cr/>  mil >'!<!<  H-Jlurlte  (Zurich, 
17-r)l).  and  by  Mailer  in  his  Swnmlunff  devttcfier  Oedichte  nun  dcm  12-14  JtiJtrh.  (Berlin, 
1782);  but  it  was  riot  until  comparatively  recent  times  that  the  value  of  the  work  in  an 
historical  and  philological  point  of  view  was  recognized.  La -lunar.!)  ma-lc  known  the 
result  of  his  investigations  in  18-6.  His  views  were  supported  by  MuHenhoff  and  Ricger 
(1856).  Holtzmann  (1854).  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  that  the  longest  version  is  the 
more  ancient,  and  was  followed  by  Zarncke.  Hermann,  and  Fischer.  Pfeiffer  tried,  in 
1862,  to  prove  that  the  author  of  the  present  Nibelungenlied  was  tlie  Austrian  Von 
Klirenberg  (circa  1140).  See  Paul's  statement  of  the  case  in  Die,  Niebehtngenfrage  (1877). 
All  the  manuscripts  in  the  Nibelungenlied  comprise  another  poem  under  the  title  of  Die 
Klttyr.  which  treats  of  the  burial  of  the  heroes  who  fell  in  the  conflict  at  Etxel's  court, 
and  the  laments  which  were  composed  in  commemoration  of  that  event.  It  is  of  greater 
antiquity  than  the  Nibelungenlied.  and,  like  it,  the  work  of  an  unknown  author.  A  criti- 
cal analysis  of  the  Nibelungenlied  will  be  fgund  iu  Carlyle's  Miscellaneous  Essays 

NIC-E'A.     See  NIC:-:. 

NICARAGUA,  a  republic  of  Central  America,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  republic  of 
Honduras,  on  the  w.  bv  the  Carribean  sea.  on  the  s.  by  the  republic  of  Costa  Rica,  and 
on  the  e.  by  the  Pacific;  lat.  10°  45'  to  15°  n. ;  lomr.  83°  20'  to  87°  30':  area  about  48,000 
sq.m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  250,000.  of  whom  about  30.000  arc  whites.  10  000  negroes,  the 
rest  Indians  and  3Ic.sU/.ocs.  Nicaragua  is  traversed  by  two  ranges  of  mountains — the 
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western,  which  follows  the  direction  of  the  coast-line,  at  a  distance  of  from  10  to  20 


Between  the  two  ranges  lies  a  great  interior  basin,  containing  the  lakes  of  Nicaragua 
(q.v.)  and  Managua.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Rio  Coco,  or  Segovia,  forming  part  of 
the  boundary  between  Honduras  and  Nicaragua;  the  Escondido,  or  Blewfields;  and  the 
San  Juan,  all  of  which  flow  into  the  Carribean  sea.  The  eastern  coast  of  Nicaragua  is 
called  the  Mosquito  coast,  The  country  is  in  many  places  densely  wooded— the  most 
valuable  trees  being  mahogany,  logwood,  Nicaragua  wood,  cedar,  and  Brax.il  wood.  The 
pastures  are  splendid,  and  support  vast  herds  of  "cattle.  The  chief  products  are  sugar- 
cane (softer  and  juicier  than  the  Asiatic  variety),  cacao,  cotton,  coffee,  indigo,  tobacco, 
maize,  and  rice,  with  nearly  all  the  fruits,  etc.,  of  the  tropics—plantains,  bananas,  toma 


copper,  iron,  and  lead— but  the  mines  are  not  so  carefully  worked  now  as  under  the 
Spaniards.  The  incessant  political  distractions  of  the  country  have  notoriously  all  but 
desi  roved  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain. 
In  187o  the  exports  amounted  to  $1,460,596;  the  imports  to  $1,031,098.  The  seat  of 
government  is  Managua,  with  8,000  inhabitants;  the  largest  town  and  former  capital  is 
St.  Leon,  with  a  population  of  25,000.  The  town  of  Nicaragua  (q.v.  in  Surr.,Vol.  X.)has 
a  pop.  of  8,500. 

Nicaragua  was  discovered  in  1521  by  Gil  Gonzales  de  Avila,  and  conquered  by  Pedro 
Arias  de  Avila,  the  governor  of  Panama  in  152.2.  In  1821 — the  great  year  of  revolution 
in  Central  America — it  threw  off  allegiance  to  Spain,  and  after  a  desperate  and  bloody 
struggle,  secured  its  independence  by  the  help  of  the  "liberals"  of  San  Salvador.  Nic- 
aragua, now  became  the  second  state  in  the  federal  republic  of  Central  America,  but  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  union  in  1839  became  an  independent  republic.  In  1847-48  a 
dispute  broke  out  between  Nicaragua  and  Great  Britain  about  the  Mosquito  coast,  which 
led  to  some  hostilities,  and  was  only  finally  settled  in  1860.  Meanwhile,  in  1855,  a 
civil  war  had  broken  out  between  the  so-called  "conservatives"  and  "liberals,"  which 
resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  latter,  who  were,  however,  obliged  to  call  in  the  help  of 
the  since  notorious  col.  William  Walker  (see  FILLIBUSTEKS). 

By  the  constitution  of  Aug.  19, 1858,  the  republic  of  Nicaragua  is  governed  by  a 
president,  who  is  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and  holds  office  for  four  years.  There 
are  two  legislative  chambers — the  senate  and  the  house  of  representatives.  Liberty  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  exists,  but  is  not  absolutely  guaranteed.  The  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  however,  is  the  only  one  publicly  tolerated,  but  the  services  of  other  religious 
bodies  may  be  privately  performed. 

NICAEA'GUA,  LAKE  (native,  Cociholea),  a  sheet  of  fresh  water  in  the  republic  of  the  same 
name.  110  m.  long,  and  from  30  to  50  broad.  Its  elevation  above  the  Pacific,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  aTlow  range  of  hills — at  one  point  only  48  ft,  higher  than  the  lake  itself— 
is  little  more  than  100  feet.  The  principal  rivers  flowing  into  it  are  the  Mayales  and 
Mnhicoloja  on  the  n.  and  the  Frio  on  the  s. ;  the  only  one  flowing  out  is  the  San  Juan 
(formerly  U*ng>ia(hro\  which  unites  it  with  the  Carribean  sea.  Its  islands  are  numerous, 
lying  inostly  in  groups;  the  principal  are  Ometepec,  Zapatero  (uninhabited,  but  with 
extensive  ruins  and  monolithic  idols),  Salentanami,  and  the  Corales.  It  has  at  last  been 
determined  to  cut  an  interoeeanic  ship-canal  through  the,  state  of  Nicaragua,  the  route 
being  by  way  of  the  Sun  Juan  river  and  lake  Nicaragua.  The  whole  distance  by  this  route 

%from  ocean  to  ocean  is  180|  m. ;  and,  full  advantage  being  taken  of  lake  and  river,  614 

jm.  of  the  total  length  will  fall  to  the  share  of  the  new  canal. 

I  NICABA'GUA,  or  RI'VAS,  a  t.  of  the  republic  of  Nicaragua  (q.v.),  Central  America, 
on  tin:  western  shore  of  the  lake  Nicaragua  (q.v.),  35  m.  s.s.e.  from  Granada.  It  is  not  a 
place  of  much  commerce,  the  commerce  of  the  lake  being  chiefly  carried  on  by  Granada. 
Pop.  8,500. 

NICARA'GUA  SHIP-CANAL.    See  INTEROCEANIC  SHIP-CANAL. 

NICASTRO,  a  t.  of  s.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Calabria,  is  most  beautifully  situated 
w.  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  margin  of  the  coast  plains,  and  commanding  views  of  the 
sea,  24  m.  s.  of  Cosenza.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop.  There  are  hot  springs  in  the 
vicinity.  Pop.  stated  at  7,000  and  10,200. 

NICCOLA  PISANO,  a  distinguished  sculptor  of  Pisa,  to  the  influence  of  whose  works 
the  rise  or  restoration  of  sculpture  in  connection  with  Gothic  architecture  is  mainly 
attributable.  There  is  no  record  of  the  date  of  his  birth,  but  from  an  inscription  on  a 
celebrated  fountain  in  Perugia,  designed  by  him  and  executed  by  his  son  Giovanni,  it 
is  evident  that  he  was  born  at  the  beginning  of  tt.3  13th  century.  His  earliest  -work  is 
supposed  to  be  the  "  Deposition,"  over  one  of  the  doors  of  the  facade  of  the  cathedral  at 
Lucca  dated  1233.  He  worked  on  the  principle  of  studying  nature,  modified  or  cor- 
rected by  the  ideal  of  antique  sculpture;  and  it  is  said  that  he  first  adopted  this  principle 
from  the  sculpture  on  an  ancient  sarcophagus  brought  from  Greece  in  the  ships  of  Pisa; 


Niccolinl. 
Nice. 

but  though  most  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Greek  sculpture  were  not  discovered  till  long 
after  Niccola's  time,  he  must  have  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  many  important 
remains  on  the  various  classic  ruins  with  which  Italy  abounds.  This  sculptor's 
reputation  is  supported  by  three  important  works,  which  remain  and  are  still  admired  for 
their  excellence— the  pulpit  of  the  baptistery  at  Pisa,  the  "area"  or  shrine  of  St.  Dominic 
for  the  church  of  that  saint  at  Bologna,  and  the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral  at  Siena.  The 
first  of  these  was  finished  in  1260,  and  is  reckoned  the  most  elegant  pulpit  in  Italy,  It 
is  of  white  marble,  six-sided,  supported  by  seven  Corinthian  columns,  and  adorned  with 
five  bas-reliefs  of  subjects  from  the  New  Testament.  The  second  work,  the  "area"  of 
St.  Dominic,  is  one  of  even  greater  extent.  It  is  composed  of  six  large  bas-reliefs,  delin- 
eating the  six  principal  events  in  the  legend  of  St.  Dominic,  and  is  ornamented  with 
statues  of  our  Savior,  the  virgin,  and  the  four  doctors  of  the  church.  The  operculum 
or  lid  was  added  about  200  years  afterwards.  The  subjects  on  the  pulpit  at  Siena,  the 
third  of  these  works,  are  the  same  as  those  on  that  at  Pisa,  with  the  substitution  of  the 
"Flight  into  Egypt"  and  the  "Massacre  of  the  Innocents"  for  the  "Presentation";  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  concluding  composition,  the  "Last  Judgment."  In  these  com- 
positions there  is  great  felicity  of  invention  and  grouping,  truth  of  expression,  and  grace 
in  the  attitudes  and  draperies;  and  in  that  of  the  "Last  Judgment"  the  boldness  dis- 
played in  the  naked  figures,  twisted  and  contorted  into  every  imaginable  attitude,  is 
wonderful,  and  evinces  the  skill  with  which  Niccola  drew  on  the  antique  and  on 
nature.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  degree  of  confusion  or  overfullness  in 
the  grouping,  and  that  the  heads  of  his  figures  are  often  large  in  proportion  to  the  bodies; 
faults  incidental  to  all  early  efforts.  In  this  last  work  it  appears  by  the  contract  for  its 
execution  that  Niccola  was  assisted  by  his  scholars  Lapo  and  Arnolfo,  and  his  son  Giovanni ; 
and  this  accounts  for  a  certain  feebleness  that  may  be  observed  in  portions  of  it.  He  died 
at  Pisa  in  1276  or  1277,  and  was  buried  in  the  Campo  Santo.  Niccola's  influence  on  art 
extended  widely;  his  pupils  Arnolfo  and  Lapo  executed  numerous  works  at  Rome, Siena, 
and  other  cities.  His  son  and  heir  in  reputation,  though  not  his  equal  in  talent,  Giovanni 
Pisano,  was  constantly  engaged  on  works  of  importance;  in  Pisa,  where  the  Campo 
Santo  (for  he  was  also  an  architect)  was  erected  from  his  designs;  in  Naples,  wdiich  he 
visited  on  the  invitation  of  Charles  I.  of  Anjou;  at  Arezzo,  where  he  executed  the  marble 
shrine  of  St.  Donate  for  the  cathedral;  at  Orvieto,  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  facerata  of  the 
Duomo,  by  many  ascribed  to  Niccola,  being  by  him;  at  Pistoja,  where  he  executed  the 
pulpit,  etc.  The  year  of  his  death  is  not  ascertained;  it  was  probably  about  1820; 
After  Giovanni's  death  the  Pisan  school  split  into  two  principal  branches,  Florence  and 
Siena;  that  of  Naples  may  also  be  reckoned  a  branch, from  the  influence  exercised  over 
it  by  Giovanni. — ANDKEA  PISANO,  the  ablest  of  Giovanni's  pupils,  was  called  to  Florence 
to  execute  in  marble  the  statues,  bas-reliefs,  etc.,  designed  by  Giotto  in  ornamenting  the 
cathedral  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore,  then  in  course  of  erection.  The  talent  he  displayed 
soon  raised  him  to  a  high  position  and  important  employment.  He  executed  numerous 
statues  for  the  facade  of  the  cathedral,  and  a  bronze  gate  for  the  baptistery,  of  very  great 
excellence.  This  gate  still  exists,  along  with  the  later  and  still  more  celebrated  gates  of 
Ghiberti.  Under  the  influence  of  Giotto's  genius  he  became  completely  Giottesque  in 
thought  and  style;  and  his  works  bear  so  distinctly  the  impress  of  that  master-mind 
that  the  design  of  many  of  them,  and  particularly  the  baptistery  gate,  are  ascribed  to 
Giotto.  He  died  in  1345,  aged  76.  See  Vasari;  Christian  Art,  by  lord  Lindsay; 
Agincourt,  Damn  Memorie  Isloriclw;  Rosiui,  Storia,  etc.;  Cicognara  (torn.  L),  Monumenti 
Sepolcrali  della  Toscana. 

NICCOLIITI,  GIOVANNI  BATISTA,  a  distinguished  modern  poet,  was  b.  in  1785,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pisa,  of  a  noble  but  impoverished  family.  Niccolini's  first  literary  efforts 
were  full  of  high  promise  of  the  classical  and  antique  beauties  which  characterize  his 
finest  compositions,  and  in  1810  he  was  crowned  by  the  Crusca  academy.  Through  the 
influence  of  the  queen  of  Etruria  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  academy  of  fine 
arts,  where  he  delivered  to  the  young  artists  lectures  on  history  and  mythology;  but  on 
the  fall  of  the  Bonaparte  sovereigns  lliis  post  was  withdrawn  from  the  poet.  In  1805 
the  grand  duke  Ferdinand  appointed  him  librarian  in  the  Pitti  palace,  an  office  he 
resigned  in  order  to  escape  the  servility  of  court  dependence.  By  the  death  of  a  relative 
he  acquired  wealth  and  the  power  of  exclusively  devoting  himself  to  literature,  and 
published  several  much-admired  essays  and  lectures:  and  in  1827  appeared  his  noble 
work  Antonio  Foscarini.  In  1844  Niccolini  published  anonymously  his  best  poem — 
Arnoldo  da  Brescia, — and  nothing  finer  has  been  written  in  modern  Italian,  whether  it  be 
viewed  as  a  classical  creation,  full  of  life  and  poetry,  or  as  a  work  ci  glowing  patriotism. 
Niccoliui  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  fame  and  honors  to  a  ripe  old  age,  and  died  at  Flor- 
ence in  1861. 

NICE,  or  NIC/KA,  formerly  a  city  of  Bithynia,  in  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  lake  Ascania.  It  was  built,  or  rather  rebuilt  (for  an  olden  town  had  existed  on 
its  site),  by  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Philip  (316  B.C.),  and  received  the  name  of  Antigoneia, 
which  Lysimachus  changed  to  Nicsea,  in  honor  of  his  wife.  It  was  a  handsome  town, 
and  of  great  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  emperors;  all  the 
streets  crossed  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  from  a  magnificent  monument  in  the  center 
thefo.ir  gates  of  the  city  were  visible.  It  is  famous  in  ecclesiastical  history  for  two 
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councils  held  iu  it — the  first  and  seventh  ecumenical  councils.  The  FIRST  COUNCIL  of 
Nice  was  held  325  A.D.,  and  was  convened  by  the  emperor  Constantine,  in  concert, 
according  to  Roman  Catholic  historians,  with  the  Roman  pontiff,  for  the  purpose  of 
defining  the  questions  raised  in  the  Arian  (q.v.)  controversy.  The  details  of  the  proceed- 
ings, so  far  as  regards  Arius,  will  be  found  in  that  article.  The  snpporters  of  Arius  at 
first  are  said  to  have  numbered  upwards  of  twenty;  but  ultimately  the  decree  condemn- 
ing him  was  subscribed  by  the  whole  body  of  the  council,  the  number  of  dissentients 
being,  according  to  the  hit' host  computation,  only  five,  while  the  most  probable  account 
reduces  it  to  two.  The  NiOHNB  CREED  adopted  in  this  council  forms  the  subject  of  a 
separate  article.  In  addition  to  the  Arian  question  the  council  of  Nice  also  deliberated  on 
a  schism,  called  the  Meletiau  schism,  which  at  that  time  divided  the  church  of  Egypt, 
and  the  particulars  of  -which  have  formed  a  subject  of  recent  controvers)-.  The  decree 
of  Xice  appears  to  have  been  founded  on  a  compromise,  but  did  not  effectually  suppress 
the  schism.  The  decree  of  Nice  on  the  celebration  of  Easter  was  of  wider  application, 
and  met  with  universal  acceptance,  the  few  recusants  being  thenceforward  called  quarto- 
decimans  (q.v.).  This  council  also  enacted  twenty  canons  of  discipline.  For  a  minute 
and  picturesque  description  of  this  council  see  Dean  Stanley's  History  of  the  Eastern 
Church.. — The  SECOND  COUNCIL  OF  NICE,  called  also  the  seventh  ecumenical  council, 
was  assembled  under  the  empress  Irene  (787),  who  was  regent  during  the  minority  of 
her  son  Constantino,  for  the  purpose  of  reconsidering  the  sulvject  of  images.  The  tenor 
of  the  decree  on  images  is  detailed  under  that  head.  In  the  west  the  question  of  the 
acceptation  of  this  council  was  the  subject  of  considerable  controversy,  arising,  in  great 
measure,  from  a  grossly  erroneous  Latin  translation  of  the  acts,  which  for  a  time  obtained 
extensive  circulation. 

NICE  (Ital.  Nizza),  chief  town,  since  1860,  of  the  department  of  the  Alpes  Maritimes, 
France,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Paglione,  100  m.  s.s.w.  of  Turin,  and  about 
the  same  distance  e.n.e.  of  Marseilles.  Pop.  "72,  42,363;  '76,  46,683.  It  consists  of  three 
principal  parts — the  Qnartier  de  la  Cr&ix  de  Marbre,  or  JXeio  lown  (on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Paglione),  the  Old  Town,  and  the  Port.  The  first  of  these  is  much  frequented  by  for- 
eigners, particularly  English  (whence  its  name  of  "English  town").  It  is  close  upon  the 
river,  has  a  handsome  qaay  filled  with  gay  shops,  and  a  splendid  square  called  the  Jardin 
public.  Two  bridges  over  the  Paglione  connect  it  with  the  old  or  upper  town,  which 
extends  back  to  the  fool  of  a  hill  called  the  Castle  hill.  The  old  town  is  excessively  dirty, 
and  has  narrow,  stinking  streets,  with  macaroni  and  confectionery  shops,  grocery  estab- 
lishments, slaughter-houses,  etc.  The  port,  almost  separated  from  it  by  the  Castle  hill, 
is  crowded  with  a  seafaring  population.  The  harbor  admits  vessels  drawing  15  ft.  of 
water,  but  it  is  difficult  of  entrance.  The  Caslle  hill,  an  isolated  mass  of  limestone  800 
ft.  high,  receiving  its  name  from  having  been  crowned  by  a  strong  castle,  now  in  ruins, 
is  laid  out  in  public  gardens,  and  affords  an  extensive  and  splendid  prospect  out  to  sea. 
The  chief  public  buildings  are  in  the  Corso,  or  in  the  adjoining  streets,  in  one  of  which 
there  is  an  English  library  and  reading-room.  There  is  an  Episcopalian,  and  also  a 
Presbyterian  church  in  Nice,  and  an  English  cemetery.  The  most  attractive  promenade 
iu  the  old  town  is  the  Terrace,  from  15  to  20  ft.  high,  erected  as  a  protection  to  the  town 
against  a  stormy  sea.  But  the  most  agreeable  and  fashionable  drive  and  promenade  is 
the  Promenade  ~des  Anglais,  extending  fora  mile  along  the  shore  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  Paglione,  and  skirted  on  one  side  by  elegant  villas  and  hotels.  Beggars  are  numer- 
ous, owing,  doubtless,  to  the  great  influx  of  visitors.  Fine  as  the  usual  winter  and 
spring  weather  of  Nice  is,  it  is  exposed  to  the  n.  winds,  or  mistral,  which  during  these 
seasons  often  brings  a  temperature  which  in  England  would  be  considered  cool,  or  even 
cold,  in  April  or  October.  The  Quartier  Carabacel  is  the  most  sheltered  part  of  the 
place,  and  therefore  the  best  for  an  invalid.  Dust  and  bad  drainage  are  the  drawbacks 
to  the  amenity  of  Nice;  but  this  is  true  with  regard  to  most  of  the  places  of  winter  resort 
in  the  south.  The  mean  January  and  February  temperature  is  47°,  equal  to  that  of 
April  in  England;  March  is  52°;  April  58°,  about  the  same  as  June  in  England,  or  July 
in  Scotland. 

The  ancient  Ligurian  town  of  Nicrea,  founded,  it  is  said,  by  a  colony  of  Phocaeans 
from  Massalia  (Marseilles),  became  subject  to  Rome  in  the  2d  c.  B.C.  It  probably  occu- 
pied the  Castle  hill,  rather  than  the  site  of  the  present  city.  Subsequently  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Goths,  Burguudians,  Visigoths,  kings  and  counts  of  Aries,  the  Angevine 
sovereigns  of  Naples,  and  the  dukes  of  Savoy  (1388),  in  whose  family  it  remained  till 
1860,  wrhen  it,  was  ceded  to  France. 

NICE,  COUNCILS  OF,  the  first  of  which,  held  325  A.D.,  is  properly  called  ecumeni- 
cal. It  was  convened  by  the  emperor  Constantine  who,  with  the  invitation  sent  to  each 
bishop,  provided  public  conveyance  for  hiir.self,  two  presbyters,  and  three  servants. 
The  empire  had  at  the  time  about  1800  bishops,  1000  of  whom  were  in  the  Greek  prov- 
inces, and  800  in  the  Latin.  Of  these,  according  to  the  statement  of  Athanasius,  318 
attended  the  council,  of  which  only  1  was  from  the  Latin  church.  The  total  number  of 
delegates,  including  presbyters  and  others,  was  probably  more  than  1500.  The  eastern 
provinces  were  largely  represented.  Many  of  the  members  were  venerable  and  illus- 
trious men,  among  whom  were  Eusebius.  eminent  for  learning;  Athanasius,  then  only  a 
young  deacon,  attendant  on  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  small  and  insignificant  in  person, 
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but  conspicuous  for  intellect,  eloquence,  and  zeal;  Arius,  a  parish-priest  of  Alexandria, 
60  years  old,  tall  and  emaciated  ill  person,  wild,  sometimes  almost  to  madness,  in  manner 
ascetic,  and  negligent  in  dress,  yet  having  a  sweet  voice,  and  fascinating  speech;  Pota- 
nion  of  Herakles;  and  Paphnutius,  of  the  upper  Thebaid,  whose  right  eye  had  been  dug 
out  with  a  sword,  and  the  empty  socket  seared  with  a  hot  iron;  Paul  of  Neo-C'ajsan-a, 
also  scarred  by  the  brand  of  hot  iron  which  had  crippled  both  his  hands;  Jacob  of  Nisi- 
bis,  who  had  spent  years  as  a  hermit  in  forests  and  caves,  subsisting  on  plants  and  roots; 
Spiridion  of  Cyrus,  continuing,  even  after  his  ordination,  a  literal  shepherd;  Hosius  of 
Cordova,  the  ablest  and  best  of  the  western  delegates;  two  Roman  presbyters,  influential 
as  representing  Sylvester,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  was  kept  at  home  by  the  infirmities 
of  age;  a  Persian  bishop  from  the  eastern  frontier,  and  a  Gothic  bishop  from  the  north. 
Coustautiue's  object  in  convening  the  council,  as  announced  in  his  opening  address,  was 
to  heal  the  divisions  in  the  church,  the  system 'of  which,  he  said,  had  surprised  and  dis- 
tressed him.  There  were  two  principal  controversies  then  raging — one  of  them  doc- 
trinal, relating  to  the  nature  of  Christ,  and  the  other  ritualistic,  having  reference  to  the 
time  for  the  observance  of  Easter.  At  the  opening  of  the  discussions  on  the  former 
there  seemed  little  prospect  that  the  emperor's  prayer  for  harmony  among  the  delegates 
would  be  answered.  Accusations  and  recriminations  were  banded  to  and  fro  without 
regard  to  his  presence.  He  was  unmoved  amid  the  angry  voices,  turning  from  one  side 
of  the  hall  to  the  other,  giving  attention  to  the  questions  proposed,  and  bringing  together 
the  angry  partisans.  Laying  aside  his  stately  Latin  he  addressed  them  in  broken  Greek, 
praising  some,  persuading  others,  shaming  a  third  class,  and  directing  all  his  energies  to 
the  one  point  of  securing  unanimity  of  decision.  The  first  sessions  were  devoted  chiefly 
to  a  discussion  of  the  Ariau  views,  accompanied  with  an  examination  of  Arius  himself. 
He  maintained  that  the  Son  of  God  was  a  creature,  though  indeed  the  most  exalted  of 
all;  that  he  had  been  made  out  of  nothing;  that  there  was  a  time  when  he  did  not  exist; 
and  that,  in  his  own  free  will,  he  was  capable  of  right  and  wrong.  The  songs  which  he 
had  written  to  popularize  his  opinions  were  sung  in  the  council;  and,  apparently  by  him- 
self, dancing  like  an  eastern  dervish  while  he  uttered  their  wild,  abstract  statements  in 
long  straggling  lines.  The  first  attempt  to  reach  a  decision  was  made  by  producing  an 
ancient  creed  of  Palestine,  the  basis  of  that  which  was  ultimately  adopted,  but  opposed 
at  first  by  the  orthodox — the  more  violently,  because  the  Arians  were  willing  to  adopt  it. 
A  letter  having  been  read  from  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  in  which  he  dedr.red  that  to 
assert  the  Son  to  be  uncreated  would  be  to  say  that  he  was  of  one  substance  (Sjuoor>diof 
with  the  Father;  the  expression  was  laid  hold  of  as  furnishing  the  very  test  for  which 
they  were  seeking.  The  creed,  as  finally  adopted,  was  as  follows:  "We  believe  in  one 
God,  the  Father,  Almighty,  Maker  of  all  things,  both  visible  and  invisible;  and  in  one 
Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father;  only  begotten — that  is  to 
say — of  the  substance  of  the  Father;  God  of  God,  Light  of  light,  very  God  of  very  God; 
begotten — not  made — being  of  one  substance  with  the  Father;  by  whom  all  things  were 
made,  both  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth;  who  for  us  men,  and  for  our  sal- 
vation, came  down  and  was  made  flesh,  and  was  made  man;  suffered,  and  rose  again  on 
the  third  day;  went  up  into  the  heavens;  and  is  to  come  again  to  judge,  the  quick,  and 
the  dead;  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  But  those  that  say  "there  was  when  He  was  not,'' 
and  "before  He  was  begotten  He  was  not;''  and  that  "He  came  into  existence  from 
what  was  not;"  or  who  profess  that  the  Son  of  God  is  a  different  person  or  substance;  or 
that  he  is  created,  or  changeable,  or  variable,  are  anathematized  by  the  Catholic  church. 
The  second  controversy  determined  at  the  first  council  of  Nice  had  reference  to  the  time 
for  observing  Easter,  and  was  the  most  ancient  in  the  church.  Its  name — the  "quarto- 
deciman" — or,  fourteenth-day  controversy,  was  derived  from  the  Jewish  rather  than  the 
Christian  calendar.  The  question  in  dispute  was.  Ought  the  Christian  passover  to  be 
celebrated  on  the  same  day  as  the  Jewish— the  14th  day  of  the  month  Xisan — or  on  the 
following  Sunday?  This  fundamental  question  became  entangled  with  others  relating  to 
the  fast  of  40  days,  and  to  the  changes  in  the  vernal  equinox.  On  the  one  side  were  the 
apostolic  traditions,  and  on  the  other  the  new  Catholic  spirit  seeking  separation  from 
Jewish  ideas.  At  the  date  of  the  council  the  Judaic  time  was  observed  by  the  principal 
eastern  churches;  and  the  Christian  time  by  the  western  churches,  with  a  part  of  the 
eastern.  The  decision  Avas  in  favor  of  the  Christian  time;  not  as  a  matter  of  doctrine  to 
be  received  under  penalty  of  anathema,  but  as  determined  by  common  consent  on  the 
principle  that  the  will  of  the  majority  should  prevail.  Some  smaller  matters  also  were 
decided  by  the  council,  and  20  canons  passed  on  various  subjects  pertaining  to  morality 
and  religion.  II.  The  second  council  of  Nice,  incorrectly  called  the  seventh  ecumenic  a], 
convened  first  in,78fi  by  the  empress  Irene  and  her  son  Constantino,  was  dissolved, 
because  of  the  tumults  raised  by  the  image-breaking  party,  and  reassembled  the  follow- 
ing year.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-five  bishops  attended  from  Greece,  Thrace,  the 
isles'  of  the  Archipelago,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  The  council  Avas  occasioned  by  the  emperor's 
ill-judged  severity  in  forbidding  the  use  of  images  for  any  purpose,  and  causing  them 
everywhere  to  be  removed  and  destroyed;  and  by  the  violent  opposition  to  his  course. 
At  a  council  assembled  754,  in  Constantinople,  consisting  of  338  bishops,  a  decree  was 
published  against  the  use  of  images.  To  revoke  this  decree  was  the  object  for  which 
Irene  summoned  the  second  council  of  Nice.  At  the  fifth  session  this  object  was  accom- 
plished by  the  passage  of  an  order  that  images  should  be  restored  to  their  places,  and  car- 
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ried  in  procession  as  before.  At  the  next  session  it  was  affirmed  that  the  eucharist  is 
nowhere  epokeu.  of  as  the  image  of  our  Lord's  body,  but  as  the  very  body  itself.  At  the 
seventh  .'-e-sion  it  was  decided  that  images  ought  to  be  exposed  to  view  in  order  to  excite 
love  toward  the  objects  represented  by  them,  and  that  salutation  and  adoration  of  honor 
ought  to  be  paid  to  them,  but  net  the  worship  which  belongs  to  God  alone.  For  a  long 
time  tliis  council  was  not  recognized  by  the  French.  Their  chief  objections  to  it,  as  con- 
tained in  the  Caroline  books,  written  by  order  of  Charlemagne,  were:  1.  That  no  west- 
ern bishops,  except  the  pope,  by  his  legatees,  were  present.  2.  That  the  decision  was 
contrary  to  their  custom,  which  was  to  use  images,  but  not  in  any  way  to  worship  them. 
3.  That  the  council  was  not  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  church;  nor  was  its  decision 
in  accordance  with  that  of  the  Catholic  church.  These  objections  were  answered  by  pope 
Adrian,  but  with  little  effect  on  the  Galilean  church. 

NT  -ENE  CSEED,  a  detailed  statement  of  doctrine,  which  forms  part  of  the  liturgy  of 
the  P., man,  Oriental,  and  Anglican  churches,  and  is  also  received  as  a  formulary  by 
many  of  the  other  Protestant  communions.  It  was  drawn  up  principally  by  Hosius  of 
Corduba,  and  is  called  by  the  name  of  the  council  of  Nice,  although  nearly  one-half  of 
its  present  clauses  formed  no  part  of  the  original  Niceue  formulary;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  document  contained  a  series  of  anathemas  condemnatory  of  specific  statements 
of  Arius,  which  find  no  place  in  the  present  so-called  Nicene  creed.  The  distinctive 
characteristic  of  the  creed  drawn  up  in  the  council  was  the  word  Ilomoousios.  (See 
][<>• 'oorsrAX.)  Its  clauses  correspond  (except  in  a  few  verbal  details)  with  those  of  the 
modern  formulary  as  far  as  the  words  "  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost;"  after  which  fol-  ' 
low  the  anathemas  referred  to  above.  The  remaining  clauses  of  the  present  creed, 
although  they  seem  to  have  been  in  public  use  earlier,  were  formally  added  in  the  first 
council  of  Constantinople  (381),  with  the  exception  of  the  clause,  "And  from  the  Son," 
which  was  introduced  in  various  churches  of  the  west  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries; 
and  ultimately  its  formal  embodiment  in  the  creed,  has  continued  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy with  the  Greeks  to  the  present  day.  See  GREEK  CHURCH.  This  creed  appears 
to  have  been  used  in  the  public  liturgy  from  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  century.  Its 
position  in  the  lithurgy  varies  in  the  different  rites.  In  the  Roman  liturgy  it  is  read  on 
all  Sundays,  feasts  of  our  Lord,  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  apostles'  days,  and  all  the 
principal  festivals,  but  not  on  week-days,  or  the  minor  saints'  days. 

Several  Arian  creeds,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Nice,  were  drawn  up  at  Sirmium  and 
elsewhere  (see  LIBEKIUS),  but  none  of  them  met  with  general  acceptance. 

NICEPHORUS,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  753-828;  b.  Constantinople.  He  was 
the  son  of  Theodore,  imperial  secretary  of  Constautius  Copronymuf.  He  first  held 
high  office  at  court.  In  787  he  was  present  as  imperial  commissioner  at  the  Nicene 
council,  where,  in  defense  of  image-worship,  he  opposed  the  iconoclasts.  This  zeal 
for  image-worship  he  inherited  from  his  father.  Soon  after  his  return  to  the  capital 
he  retired  to  a  convent,  whence,  in  1863,  he  was  called  to  be  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. Leo  the  Armenian,  who  became  emperor  in  813,  passed  an  edict  in  814  against 
the  worship  of  images.  But  neither  menaces  nor  entreaties  could  induce  Nicephorus 
to  assent  to  it.  He  became  unpopular  at  court,  and  in  the  ensuing  year  was  deposed, 
and  withdrew  to  the  convent  of  St.  Theodore,  which  he  himself  had  founded,  and 
remained  there  till  his  death.  He  is  sometimes  called  Homologeta,  or  Confessor,  because 
of  his  vigorous  opposition  to  the  Iconoclasts,  and  his  subsequent  deposition.  He  pub- 
lished several  valuable  ecclesiastical  works,  characterized  by  great  beauty  of  style.  His 
historical  productions  are  distinguished  for  accuracy,  discernment,  and  erudition.  The 
most  important  are  Breviarium  Historicu-m,  a  historical  abridgement,  published  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  notes  by  father  Petran,  in  Paris,  in  1616;  and  M.  Cousins  has 
given  a  French  translation  of  it,  in  his  History  of  Constantinople;  Chronoyraphia  Brews, 
a  short  chronicle  of  events  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  author's  time,  with  the 
series  of  kings,  emperors,  patriarchs,  bishops,  etc.  It  was  translated  into  Latin,  and 
published  with  notes,  by  father  Goar,  Paris.  Niuphorus  is  numbered  among  the  saints 
in  both  the  Greek  aad  Roman  churches. 

NICHE,  a  recess  formed  in  a  wall  to  contain  a  statue  or  some  ornamental  figure.  In 
classical  architecture,  the  niches  are  generally  square  recesses  with  canopies  formed 
by  small  pediments.  lu  Gothic  architecture,  the  niche  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  and 
characteristic  features;  the  door- ways,  buttresses,  and  every  part  of  the  buildings  being 
in  many  instances  ornamented  with' niches  and  statues  in  endless  variety. 

NICHIREN,  b.  at  Kominato,  province  of  Awa,  Japan,  1222;  the  founder  of  one  of  the 
largest,  wealthiest,  and  most  influential  sects  of  Japanese  Buddhists,  and  the  great  revi- 
valist of  Buddhism  in  the  13th  century.  He  became  a  profound  student  of  those  Chinese 
and  Sanscrit  texts  containing  the  writings  of  Buddha's  first  apostles,  whose  richness  and 
genuineness  prof.  Max  Muller  has  recently  acknowledged.  After  many  years  spent  in 
preaching,  founding  temples,  and  making  missionary  tours,  he  died  at  Ikegami,  near 
Tokio.  He  was  several  times  exiled,  wrote  several  works,  still  extant,  and  probably  did 
more  than  any  other  man  to  bring  all  Japan  under  the  tenets  of  Buddhism.  His  place  of 
decease  is  visited  annually  by  thousands  of  pilgrims,  who  come  on  foot  or  by  railway. 
The  Nichirenites  are  the  "ranters"  of  Buddhism;  and  probably  the  grossest  form  of  the 
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modern  degenerate  religion  of  Buddha,  finds  its  expression,  among  an  outward  show 
of  great  intellectual  ability,  among  the  disciples  of  Nichiren. 

NICHOL,  JOHN,  LL.D.,  b.  Scotland,  1833;  only  son  of  prof.  John  P.  Nichol,  late 
professor  of  astronomy;  received  an  education  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  lb'48-55. 
In  the  latter  year  he  went  to  Balliol  college,  Oxford,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  until 
1859;  and  in  1861  he  was  appointed  professor  of  English  literature  in  the  university  of 
Glasgow.  In  1873  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  ministry  of  St. 
Andrews.  He  has  been  a  successful  tutor,  having  directed  the  studies  of  150  candidates 
for  Oxford;  and  is  popular  as  a  lecturer,  having  given  more  than  200  addresses  on  mis- 
cellaneous subjects,  and  to  classes  of  ladies  in  special  branches  of  study,  in  various  parts 
of  Great  Britain.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  espoused  the  union  cause,  and,  an 
well  by  its  advocacy  as  by  his  Broad  church  doctrines,  made  himself  a  mark  for  hostile 
comment  in  Scotland,  and  thereby  gained  much  honorable  notoriety.  He  has  contributed 
to  the  Westminster,  North  British,  and  other  reviews,  a  number  of  valuable  essays.  He 
is  one  of  the  writers  on  the  Encyclopedia  Drittanica;  in  18GO  he  published  Fragments  of 
Criticism,  a  volume  of  essays;  and  in  1872,  Hannibal,  a  classical  drama. 

NICHOL,  JOHN  PRINGLE,  1804-59;  b.  Scotland;  at  first  a  school-teacher,  then  a 
minister.  His  fondness  for  scientific  studies  led  him  to  give  up  the  ministry,  and  he 
became  a  popular  lecturer  and  writer  on  astronomy.  Among  his  numerous  works  on 
this  subject  may  be  mentioned  T lie  Architecture  of  Heaven  (1838);  Contemplations  on  the 
Solar  System  (1844);  Exposition  and  History  of  the  Planet  Neptune  (1848);  The  Stellar  Uni- 
verse (1848) ;  The  Planetary  System,  its  Order  and  Physical  Structure  (1851).  He  published 
also  A  Cyclopedia  of  the  Physical  Sciences  (1857).  He  was  professor  of  practical  astronomy 
at  the  university  of  Glasgow. 

NICHOLAS,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Kentucky,  intersected  by  the  Kentucky  Central  railroad; 
225  sq.m. ;  pop.  80,  11,869 — 11,679  of  American  birth,  1750  colored.  It  is  drained  by 
Licking  river,  forming  its  n.e.  boundary,  and  the  South  Fork  as  its  s.w.  border.  Its 
surface  is  undulating,  rising  in  the  n.  into  considerable  elevations.  Blue  Lick  spring  is 
celebrated  for  its  medicinal  qualities.  The  soil  is  calcareous  and  very  fertile,  producing 
every  variety  of  grain,  dairy  products,  tobacco,  wool,  and  sorghum.  It  has  distilleries 
and  manufactories  of  flour,  and  lumber.  Co.  seat,  Carlisle. 

NICHOLAS,  a  co.  in  central  W.  Va.,  intersected  centrally  by  the  Ganley  river 
forming  a  part  of  its  w.  boundary;  about  700  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  7,223 — 7,155  of  American 
birth,  58  colored.  It  is  drained  by  Meadow  river  and  Buffalo  creek,  also  Birch  river  in 
the  n.e.  and  numerous  riverlets.  Its  surface  is  diversified,  much,  of  it  rising  into  high 
hills,  in  the  n.e.  is  Birch  mountain.  Its  soil  is  moderately  fertile,  producing  corn,  oats, 
wool,  dairy  products,  and  sorghum.  Live  stock  is  raised.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
surface  is  covered  with  forests,  and  coal  and  iron  are  found.  Co.  seat,  Nicholas  Court 
House. 

NICHOLAS,  the  name  of  five  among  the  Roman  pontiffs,  of  whom  the  following 
alone  app  ar  to  call  for  separate  notice. — Nicholas  I.  was  born  of  a  noble' Roman  family, 
and  on  the  death  of  Benedict  III.,  in  858,  Nicholas  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  and  was 
consecrated  in  St.  Peter's  church,  in  the  presence  of  Ludwig  II.,  emperor  of  Germany. 
The  earliest  incident  of  importance  of  his  pontificate  is  his  conflict  with  Photius  (q.v.), 
who  had  been  intruded  into  the  see  of  Constantinople  after  the  deprivation  of  Ignatius. 
Nicholas  demanded  from  the  emperor  the  restoration  of  Ignatius,  as  well  as  the  Avith- 
dravval  of  certain  attempted  invasions  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  west.  On  the  refusal  of 
his  demand,  Nicholas  excommunicated  Photius  (see  GREEK  CHURCH),  and  that,  patri- 
arch, in  return,  assembled  a  council  at  Constantinople,  and  retorting  upon  his  rival  the 
same  sentence,  alleged  that  with  the  translation  of  the  seat  of  civil  sovereignty  from 
Rome  to  Constantinople  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  was  likewise  transferred.  The 
emperor  Michael  supporting  Photius  in  his  claim,  Nicholas  failed  to  command  submis- 
sion to  his  sentence;  nor  was  it  till  the  following  reign,  that  of  Basil  the  Macedonian, 
that  Photius  was  deposed,  and  Ignatius  restored  to  his  see.  Meanwhile,  hov  • 
Nicholas  had  been  embroiled  with  the  empevor  Ludvig.  The  pope  had  been  appciVd 
to  by  the  unjustly  divorced  wife  of  Ludvig's  younger  brother,  Lothaire,  king  of  Lor- 
raine, and  had  appointed  legates  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  case;  and  the 
legates  having  exceeded  their  powers  by  giving  a  sentence  in  favor  of  Lothaire,  the  pope 
declared  their  sentence  null,  and  excommunicated  them.  Ludvig  espoused  their  cause, 
and  marched  his  troops  to  Rome,  in  order  to  enforce  satisfaction.  After  some  hostile 
demonstrations,  the  emperor,  terrified,  it  is  said,  by  his  own  sudden  illness  and  some 
fatalities  which  befell  his  followers,  desisted  from  the  enterprise,  and  withdrew  his 
troops.  Lothaire  was  forced  to  make  submission;  the  decree  of  Nicholas  was  enforced, 
and  Theutberga  was  formally  reinstated  in  her  position  as  a  wife  and  queen.  Nicholas 
died  in  868. — NICHOLAS  V.  was  originally  called  Thomas  Parentucelli.  Born  at  Pisa  in 
1398,  he  was  educated  at  Florence  and  Bologna,  and  having  fixed  his  residence  in  the 
latter  city,  he  was  eventually  named  bishop  of  that  see  by  the  pope,  EugeniusIV.  Dur- 
ing the  troubled  period  of  the  councils  of  Basel  and  Florence,  and  in  the  difficult  nego- 
tiations with  the  German  and  other  churches  which  arose  therefrom,  he  conducted  him- 
self with  such  ability  and  prudence,  that  on  the  death  of  Eugenius  IV.  he  was  chosen 
to  succeed  him  on  Mar.  6,  1447.  At  this  time,  the  anti-pope,  "Felix  V.,  still  maintained 
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liimself,  although  supported  by  a  very  small  party;  but  Nicholas  prevailed  on  him  to 
abdicate,  and  thus  restored  the  peace  of  the  church  in  1449.  In  the  judgment  of  Ihe 
literary  world,  however,  the  great  distinction  of  the  pontilicate  of  Nicholas  lies  in  the 
eminent  service  which  he  rendered  to  that  revival  of  letters  which  dates  from  his  age. 
The  comparative  repose  in  which  lie  found  .the  world  at  his  accession,  enabled  him  to 
employ,  for  the  discovery  and  collection  of  the  scattered  master-pieces  of  ancient  learn- 
ing, measures  which  were  practically  beyond  the  resources  of  his  predecessors.  He 
dispatched  agents  to  all  the  great  centers,  both  of  the  e.  and  the  w.  to  purchase  or  to 
copy  eveiy  important  Greek  and  Latin  manuscript.  The  number  collected  by  him  was 
about  5,OUO.  He  enlarged  and  improved  the  Roman  university.  He  remodelled,  and 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  founded,  the  Vatican  library.  He  caused  translations  to  be 
made  into  Latin  of  most  of  the  important  Greek  classics,  sacred  and  profane.  He 
invited  to  Rome  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  world,  and  extended  his  especial  pat- 
ronage to  those  Greeks  whom  tiie  troubles  of  the  native  country  drove  to  seek  a  new 
home  in  the  west.  Alarmed  by  the  progress  of  the  Turkish  arms  in  Asia,  he  endeavored 
to  arouse  the  Christian  princes  of  Europe  to  the  duty  of  succoring  their  brethren  of  the 
e. ;  but  the  age  of  enthusiasm  was  past,  and  he  was  forced  to  look  on  inactively  at  the 
foil  of  Constantinople  in  1453.  This  event,  by  forcing  a  large  number  of  learned  Greeks 
to  repair  to  Italy  and  other  countries  of  the  w.,  contributed  powerfully  to  that  progress 
of  learning  which  Nicholas  had  deeply  at  heart;  but  he  scarcely  lived  to  enjoy  this 
result,  having  died  two  years  later,  in  1455,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  57.  He 
must  not  be  confounded  with  an  anti-pope  of  the  same  name,  Peter  de  Carborio,  who 
was  set  up,  in  1328,  by  Ludvig  of  Bavaria,  in  antagonism  to  John  XXII.  (q.v.). 

NICHOLAS,  SAINT,  a  highly  popular  saint  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  church,  and  rever- 
enced with  still  greater  devotion  by  the  Russian  church,  which  regards  him  as  a  special 
patron,  was  one  of  the  early  bishops  of  Myra  in  Lycia.  The  precise  date  of  his  episco- 
pate is  a  subject  of  much  controversy.  According  to  the  popular  account  he  was  a  con- 
fessor of  the  faith  in  the  last  persecution  under  Maximiuian,  and  having  survived  until 
the  council  of  Nice,  was  one  of  the  bishops  who  took  part  in  that  great  assembly.  This, 
however,  seems  highly  improbable.  His  name  docs  not  occur  among  the  signatures  to 
the  decrees,  nor  is  he 'mentioned  along  with  the  other  distinguished  confessors  of  (he 
faith  who  were  present  at  the  council,  either  by  the  historians,  or  what  is  more  impor- 
tant, by  St.  Athanasius.  He  may,  with  more  probability,  he  refeircd  to  a  later  period; 
but  lie  certainly  lived  prior  to  the  reign  of  Justinian,  in  whose  time  several  of  the 
churches  of  Constantinople  were  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas.  Of  his  personal  history 
h-irdly  anything  is  certainly  known,  and  the  great  popularity  of  the  devotion  to  him 
rests  mainly  on  the  traditions,  both  in  the  w.  and  in  the  e.,  of  the  many  miracles 
wrought  through  his  intercession.  He  is  regarded,  in  Catholic  countries,  as  the  especial 
patron  of  the  young,  and  particularly  of  scholars.  In  England,  his  feast  was  celebrated 
in  ancient  times  with  great  solemnity  in  the  public  schools,  Eton,  Sarum  cathedral,  and 
elsewhere;  and  a  curious  practice  founded  upon  this  characteristic  of  SU  Nicholas,  still 
subsists  in  some  countries,  especially  in  Germany.  On  the  vigil  of  his  feast,  which  is 
held  on  Dec.  6,  a  person  in  the  appearance  and  costume  of  a  bishop  assembles  the  child- 
ren of  a  family  or  of  a  school,  and  distributes  among  them,  to  the  good  children,  gilt 
nuts,  sweetmeats,  and  other  little  presents,  as  the  reward  of  good  conduct;  to  the 
nausrhty  ones,  the  redoubtable  punishment  of  the  "  Klaubauf."  The  supposed  relics  of 
St.  Nicholas  were  conveyed  from  the  e.  to  Bari,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  towards  the 
close  of  the  llth  c.;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  Russian  church  the  anniver- 
sary of  this  translation,  May  8,  is  still  observed  as  a  festival. 

NICHOLAS,  SAINT  (ante),  regarded  also  as  the  patron  saint  of  sailors,  of  parish 
clerks,  and  of  thieves  or  "knights  of  S.  Nicholas."  From  the  nearness  in  time  of  th  >. 
shim's  festal  day  to  that  of  the  Nativity.  St.  Nicholas  became  connected  with  thelegendt 
and  festivities  of  Christmas  week,  and  synonymous  or  nearly  so  with  Santa  Claus  and 
th<>  Dutch  Kriss  Kringle.  By  the  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York  St.  Nicholas  was  regarded 
w  ith  special  favor,  and  to  this  day  his  festival  is  annually  observed  with  great  hilarity 
bv  the  St.  Nicholas  society  of  Manhattan  island.  The  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas  is  the  title 
of  Dr.  Moore's  well  known  song,  beginning:  "'Twas  the  night  before  Christmas,  and 
all  through  the  house,  etc."  In  art  St.  Nicholas  is  represented  as  clad  in  episcopal 
robes  and  carrying  three  purses,  three  golden  balls,  or  three  children,  referring  to  three 
different  stories  illustrating  the  saint's  charity. 

NICHOLAS  I.,  more  properly  NIKOLAI  PATJLOVTTCH,  emperor  of  Russia,  was  the 
third  son  of  Paul  I.,  and  was  b.  at  St.  Petersburg.  July  7.  1796.  He  was  very  carefully 
educated  under  the  eye  of  his  mother,  a  princess  of  TYurtemberg,  and  subsequcntly 
devoted  his  attention  to  military  studies  and  political  economy, without,  however,  giving 
evidence  of  any  natural  capacity  for  these  subjects.  He  visited  England  and  other 
European  countries  in  1816.  Rod  iu  the  same  year  made  a  tour  through  the  Russian 
provinces.  On  July  13,  1817.  he  married  Frederika-Louisa  Charlotte-Wilhelmina,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Frederic  AVilliam  III.  of  Prussia,  and  lived  in  domestic  retirement 
till  the  death  of  Alexander  I.  (December  1825),  when,  owing  to  the  resignation  of  Ins 
elder  brother  Constantine.  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Russia.  A  long-prepared 
military  conspiracy  broke  out  immediately  after  his  accession,  which  he  suppressed  with 
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great  vigor  and  cruelty.  Capital  punishment,  winch  had  been  abolished  by  the  empress 
Elizabeth,  was  revived,  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  it  upon  the  leaders  of  the  insurrec- 
tion. The  rebels  were  hunted  down  with  merciless  energy,  and  in  no  case,  even  after 
the  rebellion  ceased  to  be  in  the  least  degree  dangerous,  was  their  punishment  commuted. 
Instead  of  pursuing  the  course  upon  which  Alexander  had  entered — cultivating  the 
mind  of  the  nation,  so  as  to  base  his  government  upon  education  and  intelligence — • 
Nicholas,  after  a  brief  ebullition  of  reformatory  zeal,  reverted  to  the  ancient  policy  of 
the  czars,  absolute  despotism,  supported  by  mere  military  power.  His  first  great  meas- 
ure, the  codification  of  Russian  law,  was  commenced  in  1827,  and  completed  in  1S46. 

Soon  after  his  accession,  a  war  with  Persia  commenced,  but  it  was  concluded  on  Feb. 
28,  1828,  by  the  peace  of  Turkmanshai,  which  gave  a  considerable  extent  of  territory  to 
Russia.  In  the  same  year  he  entered  upon  a  war  with  Turkey,  in  which  victory,  though 
at  enormous  cost,  constantly  attended  his  arms,  and  the  peace  of  Adrianople  (q.  v.) 
obtained  for  Russia  another  increase  of  territory,  the  free  navigation  of  the  Danube, 
with  the  right  of  the  free  passage  between  the  Black  and  Mediterranean  seas.  The 
political  movements  of  1830,  in  the  west  of  Europe,  were  followed  by  a  national  rising 
of  the  Poles,  which  was  suppressed  after  a  desolating  contest  of  nine  months,  in  which 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the  whole  military  resources  of  Russia  were  required.  Nicholas 
punished  the  rebellion  by  converting  the  kingdom  of  Poland  into  a  mere  Russian  province, 
and  strove  to  extinguish  the  Polish  nationality.  This  policy,  however,  was  viewed  with 
great  dissatisfaction  throughout  Europe,  and  the  vanquished  Poles  were  everywhere 
regarded  with  general  sympathy.  Russia,  by  Nicholas's  mode  of  government,  became 
more  and  more  separated  from  the  fellowship  ~>f  the  western  nations.  Intellectual 
activity  was,  as  far  as  possible,  restrained  to  things  merely  practical,  education  limited 
to  preparation  for  the  public  service,  the  press  was  placed  under  the  strictest  censorship, 
and  every  means  used  to  bring  the  whole  mind  of  the  nation  under  official  guidance. 
His  Panslavisui  (q.  v.)also  prompted  him  to  Russianize  as  much  as  possible  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  empire,  and  to  convert  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  to  the  Russian 
Greek  Church,  of  which  the  Czar  is  the  head.  The  independence  of  the  mountaineers 
of  the  Caucasus  was  inconsistent  with  his  schemes,  and  war  was  consequently  waged 
against  them  with  the  greatest  energy  and  perseverance,  although  with  little  success,  and 
at  the  cost  of  immense  sacrifices  both  of  money  and  lives.  The  extension  of  British 
influence  in  Central  Asia  was  also  viewed  by  him  with  alarm,  and  was  attempted  to  be 
counteracted  by  various  means,  amongst  which  was  the  expedition  for  the  conquest  of 
Khiva  in  1839,  which  failed  so  signally  (see  KHIVA).  Between  1844-46,  he  visited  Eng- 
land, Austria,  and  Italy.  During  the  political  storm  of  1848-49  he  abstained  from  inter- 
ference, watching,  however,  for  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  with  advantage  to  Russian 
iuteresis.  The  opportunity  was  at  last  found  in  the  request  of  the  emperor  of  Austria 
for  his  assistance  to  quell  the  Hungarian  insurrection.  This  good  service  rendered 
Austria,  as  he  thought,  a  faithful  and  firm  ally.  He  succeeded  at  the  same  time  in 
drawing  closer  ^,he  bonds  of  alliance  between  the  Russian  and  Prussian  monarchies,  a 
proceeding  fraught  with  the  most  mischievous  consequences  to  the  latter  power.  The 
re-establishment  of  the  French  empire  still  further  tended  to  confirm  these  alliances,  and 
led  Nicholas  to  think  that  the  time  had  at  length  come  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
hereditary  Russian  scheme  for  the  absorption  of  Turkey;  but  the  unexpected  opposition 
of  Britain  and  France,  and  his  own  invincible  repugnance  to  give  up  his  long-planned 
scheme  of  conquest,  brought  on  the  Crimean  war,  during  the  course  of  which  he  died  at 
St.  Petersburg,.  Mar.  2,  1855,  of  atrophy  of  the  lungs:  but  his  death  was  undoubtedly 
hastened  by  chagrin  at  the  repeated  defeats  which  his  arms  sustained,  and  by  over- 
anxiety,  and  the  excessive  labor  he  underwent  to  repair  his  losses.  He  was  remarkable 
for  temperance,  frugality,  and  patriotism,  but  equally  so  for  vanity  and  ostentation.  He 
was  fanatically  beloved  by  his  Russian  subjects,  and  was  at  the  same  time  regarded  by 
them  with  feelings  of  awe,  a  tribute  to  his  lofty  stature  and  imperial  deportment,  which 
gave  him  the  most  intense  pleasure.  This  extreme  vanity  seems,  to  some  extent,  to 
have  affected  his  mind,  and  to  have  been  partly  the  cause  of  his  political  blundering 
towards  the  close  of  his  reign. 

NICHOLAS  I.,  Prince  of  Montenegro,  b.  1841;  educated  in  Cettigue,  Trieste,  and 
at  the  Paris  military  academy,  returning  to  Cettigue  when  about  20  years  old.  In  1860 
occurred  the  assassination  of  prince  Danilo  the  uncle  of  Nicholas,  who  was  immediately 
proclaimed  prince;  and  the  same  year  married  the  daughter  of  the  waywode  Peter  Val- 
setitch,  by  whom  he  has  an  heir,  Danilo  Alexander,  now  ten  years  old,  and  several 
daughters.  In  the  first  part  of  his  reign  he  traveled  extensively,  visitLig  all  the  European 
countries.  He  introduced  many  reforms  in  education,  civil  administrations,  and  army 
organization.  On  Jan.  19,  1878,  the  subjects  of  prince  Nicholas  captured  Dulcigno  and 
by  the  Berlin  treaty  of  the  same  year,  Montenegro  was  recognized  as  an  independent 
power,  the  sovereignty  up  to  that  time  having  been  claimed  by  the  Porte.  Various  dis- 
tricts of  Herzegovina  and  Albania  were  ceded  to  Montenegro  by  the  same  treaty.  In 
the  complications  which  followed  both  with  the  Albanians  and  with  the  port,  Nicholas 
showed  much  political  sagacity,  but  in  the  seizure  of  Gusinje  (Oct.  1879,)  his  reign  was 
disgraced  by  pillage'  and  slaughter  of  women  and  children.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
cession  has  not  been  fully  carried  out,  though  much  pressure  has  been  exercised  by  the 
other  powers. 
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NICHOLAS,  Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  b.  Russia,  1831;  son  of  Nicholas  I,  and  brother 
of  the  late  emperor,  Alexander  II.  He  entered  the  military  service  in  1847,  spent  a  few 
days  at  Sebastopol  in  1855,  during  the  siege,  and  was  for  two  years  011  the  staff  of  the 
army  in  the  Caucasus,  where  he  took  part  in  several  skirmishes  against  the  seven  cher- 
kesses.  He  was  soon  made  general,  and  inspector-general  of  engineers,  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army.  In  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  he  was  commander-iu-chief  of  the 
army  of  the  Danube,  which  invaded  Roumania  in  April,  1877;  he  resigned  in  April,  1878, 
and  w.is  succeeded  by  gen.  Todleben.  He  married,  in  1856,  princess  Alexandra  of  Olden-  '\ 
burg,  by  whom  he  has  two  sous.  , 

NICHOLAS,  GEORGE,  d.  1799,  b.  Va.,  son  of  Robert  Carter,  Nicholas  chancery 
judge  of  Virginia,  graduated  in  1772  from  William  and  Mary  college,  Williamsburg,  Va. 
In  the  revolutionary  war  he  was  major  of  the  2d  Va.  regiment  in  1777,  and  afterward 
held  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  was  distinguished  for  bravery  in  the  field,  and  wisdom  in 
council,  and  had  high  reputation  as  statesman,  and  jurist.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  made  valid  the  federal  constitution,  and  wielded  a  powerful  influence 
in  the  house  of  delegates.  In  1790  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  was  the  first  attorney  gen- 
eral of  that  state,  and  one  of  the  original  framers  of  its  constitution  April  1,  1792.  He 
died  in  Lexington,  Ky. 

NICHOLAS,  WILSON  OAKY,  d.  1820,  b.  in  Virginia,  and  was  educated  at  William  and 
Mary  college.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  he  entered  the  army,  became  the 
commander  of  Washington's  life-guard,  and  continued  in  that  position  until  its  disbaud- 
rnent  in  1783.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  convention  which  ratified  the  U.  S. 
constitution,  was  U.  S.  senator  1799 — 1805,  aud  was  elected  to  congress  in  1807;  pre- 
vious to  that  time  he  v/as  collector  of  the  ports  of  Portsmouth  and  Norfolk.  In  1814  he 
was  elected  governor  of  Virginia  by  the  Jeffersoniau  democrats. 

NICHOLS,  EDWARD  TATNALL,  b.  Geo.,  1823;  entered  the  navy  midshipman  in 
1836,  and  was  made  lieutenant  in  1850.  He  commanded  the  steamer  Windna,  in  18G2, 
and  took  part  iu  the  bombardment  of  forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  the  latter  of  whicli 
surrendered  to  him  April  28.  The  following  summer,  he  was  at  the  passage  of  the 
Vicksburg  batteries,  and  fought  the  confederate  ram  Arkansas.  In  1863  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  steamer  Alabama,  in  the  West  India  squadron,  aud  in  1864  of  the  Mendotrt 
in  the  blockake  squadron  in  the  n.  Atiantic,  fighting  a  confederate  battery  on  the  James 
river  in  June.  He  was  made  captain  in  1866,  and  commodore  in  1872. 

NICHOLS,  ICHABOD,  1784-1859,  b.  Portsmouth,  N.  H.;  educated  at  Harvard.  After 
graduating  he  studied  theology  at  Salem  and  was  for  four  years  a  tutor  in  mathematics 
at  the  university.  In  1809  he  became  associate  pastor  of  a  Portland  Unitarian  church;  in 
1814  became  sole  pastor  and  remained  so  for  more  than  40  years;  and  in  1855  removed 
to  Cambridge,  Mass.  His  published  works  are  Natural  Theology,  1830;  Remembered 
Word*  from  the  sermons  of  the  Rev.  J.  Nicttols,  I860,  aud  Hours  wtiJi  the  Evangelists,  1881. 
His  doctrinal  views  were  of  the  evangelical  type. 

NICHOLS,  JOHN,  1745-1826,  b.  near  London;  apprenticed  when  a  boy  to  Wm.  Bow 
yer,  the  last  of  tlie  learned  printers.  He  rapidly  rose  in  the  favor  of  his  master,  in  1766 
was  taken  into  partnership,  and  on  the  death  of  Bowyer,  about  ten  years  later,  was  at  thi' 
head  of  the  business.  For  the  next  40  years  he  devoted  himself  to  writing  and  print- 
ing a  very  large  number  of  works  (said  to  have  been  57  as  early  as  1812).  These  werf: 
occupied  mainly  with  literary  anecdotes  and  antiquarian  research.  His  first  book  was'. 
Biographical  a/id  Literary  Anecdotes  of  William  Bowyer,  Printer,  F.8.A.  (1782),  afterwards 
expanded  into  six  octave  volume's  and  called  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
and  supplemented  by  seven  large  octavo  volumes  of  the  same  character.  In  these  books, 
may  be  found  a  most  extensive  collection  of  literary  and  biographical  anecdote  and  of 
correspondence  of  eminent  men.  From  1778  until  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Nichols  was 
editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  where  his  taste  for  minute  biographical  and  topo- 
graphical research  found  full  scope.  He  was  successful  as  publisher  and  printer,  though, 
he  met  the  great  misfortune  of  losing  his  office  and  warehouses  by  fire  in  1808.  At  hi& 
death  his  sou  John  Bowyer  Nichols  succeeded  him  in  his  business,  and  continued  the 
series  of  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  then  being  published.  John  Gough 
Nichols,  b.  1807',  was  the  son  of  John  Bowyer  Nichols;  was  for  many  years  previous  to 
1856  the  editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  wrote  many  topographical  and  genea- 
logical articles,  among  others  The  Herald  and  Genealogist;  d.  1873. 

NICHOLS,  RICHARD,  about  1620-80;  b.  in  England;  in  1664  was  appointed  one  of 
four  commissioners  to  look  into  complaints  made  in  various  parts  of  New  England  and 
to  overpower  the  Dutch  of  Manhattan.  The  latter  surrendered  in  the  same  year  and 
Nichols  was  recognized  as  governor  of  New  York  aud  New  Jersey.  In  1667  he  returned 
to  England,  resigning  the  administration  of  New  York  to  col.  Lovelace,  aud  that  of 
New  jersey  to  Carteret. 

NICHOLS.  WILLIAM  A.,  1817-69,  b.  Penn. ,  educated  at  West  Point  and  nfter 
graduating  in  1888  was  commissioned  in  the  2d  artillery.  In  the  Mexican  war  he  served 
as  aid-de-camp  to  Gen.  Quitman  and  was  made  brevet  assistant  adj. gen.  in  1853  with 
rank  of  captain,  for  his  gallant  services  at  Monterey,  Churubusco  and  Molino  del  Rev.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  was  a  lieut.col.,  was  made  col.  in  1864,  and  brevetted 
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brig.gen.  in  1864  and  maj.gen.  in  1865.     After  the  war  he  was  made  adj. gen.  of  the 
department  of  the  Missouri.  , 

NICHOLSON,  Sir  FRANCTS,  d.  1728;  b.  England;  lieut.gov.  of  New  York  under 
Andros  1687-89.  He  was  governor  of  Virginia  1690-92,  and  again  1699-1705.  Ke  was 
governor  of  Maryland  1694-99;  commanded  the  expedition  against  Port  Royal  in  1710,  and 
the  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Canada  in  1711.  He  was  governor  of  Nova  Scotia 
1712-17,  was  knighted  in  1720,  and  was  governor  of  South  Carolina  1721-25,  when  he 
i  was  made  lieut.generai. 

NICHOLSON,  J.  W.  A.,  b.  Mass.  1821;  midshipman  in  the  navy  1838-44;  became 
passed  midshipman,  and  in  1852  was  raised  to  lieutenant.  In  1853-55  he  accompanied 
the  Japan  expedition  in  the  sloop  Vandalia.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  lie  was  in 
actions  which  required  great  coolness  and  bravery  in  a  commander.  He  took  part  in 
the  engagement  at  Aquia  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Potomac  river  near  Fredericksburg, 
Virginia.  He  commanded  the  steamer  Isaac  Smith,  of  the  South  Atlantic  blockade 
squadron,  in  the  battle  of  Hilton  Head  at  Port  Royal,  Beaufort,  S.  C.,  Nov.  7,  1861, 
when  the  naval,  combined  with  the  land  forces  under  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  captured 
forts  Warren  and  Beauregard.  In  1862  he  was  promoted  to  commander,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  in  action  with  the  confederate  flotilla  on  the  Savannah  river.  At  the 
battle  of  Mobile  bay  Aug.  5,  1864,  he  commanded  the  monitor  Manhattan,  attached  to 
the  w.  Gulf  blockade  squadron,  under  admiral  Farragut,  destroying  and  capturing  the 
confederate  fleet  in  a  short  sharp  conflict  resulting  in  the  surrender  of  fort  Gaines;  he 
al?o  engaged  in  the  bombardment  of  fort  Morgan.  In  1865-66  he  commanded  the 
steamer  Mohonyo  in  the  Pacific  squadron,  and  was  promoted  to  captain  in  1866.  In 
1867-68  he  commanded  the  Wampanoag,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  commodore  in 
1873. 

NICHOLSON,  JAMES,  1737-1804,  b.  Md. ;  adopted  a  sea-faring  life  as  did  two  of  his 
brothers,  who  afterward  rose  to  be  captains  in  the  navy,  He  participated  in  the  capture 
of  Havana  in  1862,  and  in  1763  took  up  his  residence  in  New  York.  In  1775  he  was 
appointed  captain  of  the  Defense,  in  the  American  navy,  and  in  1776,  he  regained  from 
the  British  several  vessels  which  they  had  captured.  The  same  year,  he  took  command 
of  the  Virginia,  carrying  26  guns,  and  the  next  year,  he  was  appointed  command!  r-in- 
chief  of  the  navy,  succeeding  commodore  Esek  Hopkins,  and  remaining  in  that  position 
till  the  close  of  the  war.  His  vessel  being  prevented  from  going  to  sea  by  a  strict  block- 
ade, he  volunteered  with  his  crew  in  the  American  aroiy,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Trenton.  Soon  afterward  in  putting  out  to  sea,  his  ship  ran  aground  and  was  taken, 
but  he  succeeded  in  escaping,  and  most  of  the  crew  was  saved.  In  1780,  in  command  of 
the  Trumbitttoi  38  guns,  he  fought  for  3  hours  with  the  British  ship  Wyoming,  losing  30 
men;  neither  ship  gained  a  decided  advantage.  In  1781,  off  the  Delaware  capes,  after 
a  stubborn  resistance,  he  was  captured  by  the  Iris  and  General  Monk.  At  the  close  of 
the  war,  he  returned  to  New  York  city,  Avhere  he  was  appointed  commissioner  of  loans. 
He  was  the  father-in-law  of  Albert  Gallatin. 

NICHOLSON,  JOHIT,  British  general,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  later  school 
of  Indian  soldiers,  was  born  in  Dublin,  Dec.  11,  1821.  His  father,  a  physician  of  con- 
siderable reputation  in  that  city,  died  when  the  boy  had  just  completed  his  8th  year. 
By  his  mother,  a  woman  of  strong  sense  and  much  practical  piety,  he  was  carefully  edu- 
cated; and  from  her  he  seems  to  have  inherited  or  imbibed  a  certain  religious  gravity 
and  earnestness  of  character  which  was  early  noted  in  him.  and  continued, to  distinguish 
him  through  life.  Through  the  influence*  of  her  brother.  Sir  Jnmes  Weir  Hogg,  an 
Indian  cadet-ship  was  obtained  for  him;  at  the  age  of  16,  he  arrived  in  Calcutta,  and  was 
soon  after  posted  to  the  21st  native  Bengal  infantry,  then  stationed  at  Ferozepore.  In 
1840,  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  Ghizni  in  Afghanistan,  where  two  years  after,  in  the 
disastrous  insurrection  which  avenged  our  occupation  of  the  country'  it  was  compelled 
to  surrender  to  the  enemy.  After  a  time  of  miserable  captivity,  he  regained  his  liberty, 
and  joined  the  relieving  army  under  gen.  Pollock,  to  be  saddened  immediately  after  by 
the  death,  in  action,  of.  his  brother  Alexander.  A  period  of  inactivity  ensued,  during 
which  lie  was  stationed  at  Meerut,  doing  duty  as  adjt.  of  his  regiment.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Sikh  war  in  1845.  he  served  in  the  campaign  on  the  Sullej,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Ferozeshah,  though,  as  attached  to  the  commissariat  department, 
without  special  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself.  After  the  cessation  of  the  war, 
through  the  recommendation  of  col.  (afterwards  sir  Henry)  Lawrence,  Nicholson, 
now  a  lieu't,  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  resident  at  the  conquered  capital,  Lahore, 
and  thus  fairly  transferred  to  the  political  branch  of  the  service,  in  which  most  of  his 
future  time  was  passed.  But  shortly,  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Sikh  rebellion  in  1848, 
there  came  an  interlude  of  military  activity,  in  which  he  greatly  distinguished  himself. 
To  Nicholson's  daring  and  promptitude  was  due  the  preservation  to  us  of  the  important 
fortress  of  Attock;  and  soon  after,  his  success  at  the  Margulla  pass,  in  intercepting  and 
defeating  a  large  body  of  the  insurgents,  brought  his  name  prominently  before  the 
world.  Throughout  the  struggle  which  followed,  he  rendered  important  service;  and  at 
the  great  battles  of  Chillianwalla  and  Gujerat  successively,  he  earned  the  special  appro- 
val of  lord  Gough,  to  whom  he  was  immediately  attached. 

The  Punjab  having  finally  become  a  British  province,  capt.  Nicholson  was  appointed 
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i  deputy-commissioner  under  the  Lahore  board,  of  which  sir  Henry  Lawrence  was  presi- 
dent. He  had  now  been  neaily  ten  years  in  India;  his  strength  was  somewhat  shaken  by 
arduous  service,  and  various  illnesses  which  from  time  to  time  had  assailed  him;  and 
above  all,  he  was  anxious  to  visit  and  console  his  widowed  mother,  then  prostrated  by 
the  death  in  India,  by  an  accident,  of  William,  his  younger  brother.  In  1850,  accord- 
ingly, he  took  his  furlough,  and  returned  home,  taking  Constantinople  en  route,  and 
visiting,  with  an  eye  to  professional  instruction,  the  capitals  of  all  the  great  military 
powers  of  the  continent.  On  his  return  to  India,  he  was  again  appointed  by  Lawrence 
a  deputy-commissioner  in  the  Punjab,  and  tor  five  years  subsequently  his  work  laj 
'  among  the  sax-age  tribes  of  the  frontier.  His  success  in  bringing  them  under  thorough 
subjection  to  law  and  order,  was  something  marvellous;  and  such  were  the  impressions 
of  fear  and  reverence  wrought  by  the  force  and  massive  personalty  of  the  man,  that  he 
became  among  these  rude  populations,  under  the  title  of  "  Nikkul  Seyn,"  the  object  of 
a  curious  kind  of  hero-worship.  So  far  was -this  carried,  that  a  sect  actual!;-  arose,  of 
Nikkul-Seynees,  who  consecrated  him  as  their  Guru  (or  spiritual  guide),  and  persisted — 
despite  of  severe  floggings  regularly  inflicted  by  the  worthy  man,  indisposed  to  accept 
divine  honors — in  falling  at  his  feet,  and  making  him  an  object  of  express  adoration. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  great  mutiny  in  1857  cacne  Nicholson's  supreme  opportu- 
nity, and  the  brief  career  of  glorious  achievements  in  which  he  developed  in  the  eye  of 
the  world  the  full  power  and  splendor  of  his  military  genius.  In  the  saving  of  the  Punjab, 
virtually  India  was  saved  to  us ;  and  under  sir  John  Lawrence,  who  had  succeded  his  brother, 
sir  Henry,  Nicholson — though  not  without  noble  coadjutors  to  divide  with  him  the  honor 
— perhaps  did  more  than  any  other  single  man  to  hold  tirm  our  grasp  of  the  Punjab. 
He  it  was  who  suggested  the  formation  of  the  famous  movable  column,  by  which  mainly 
the  work  was  done,  and  presided  over  its  organization.  Shortly,  he  was  appointed  to 
command  it;  and  in  his  dealings  with  the  suspected  regiments  of  sepoys,  he  exhibited  a 
particular  combination  of  boldness  with  subtlety,  discretion,  and  astuteness,  scarcely  too 
much  to  be  admired.  At  Trimmu  Ghaut,  on  the  12th  and  14th  of  July,  he  brought  to 
bay,  and  nearly  utterly  annihilated,  a  large  force  of  the  declared  rebels.  Things  thus 
made  safe  behind  him,  he  marched  to  re-enforce  the  army  of  gen.  Wilson,  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Delhi,  arriving  in  camp  on  Aug.  7.  His  presence  and  counsels  gave  new  impulse 
to  the  operations;  and  in  every  way  he  strove,  with  fiery  and  impatient  energy,  to 
expedite  the  delayed  assault.  A  strong  body  of  the  enemy  having  tried  to  make  their 
way  into  the  British  rear,  to  Nicholson  was  assigned  the  task  of  intercepting  and  bring- 
ing them  to  battle.  This  he  achieved  on  Aug.  24,  near  Nujuffghur — under  circumstances 
of  extreme  difficulty,  in  the  most  masterly  manner  surmounted — obtaining  a  most  bril- 
liant result  in  the  complete  ruin  and  dispersion  of  the  mutineers.  When  the  assault  on 
the  city  was  at  last  ordered,  gen.  Nicholson  (for  to  this  rank  he  had  now  attained) 
was  selected  for  the  post  of  honor;  and  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  14,  he  led  the 
first  column  of  attack.  After  the  troops  had  forced  their  way  into  the  city,  an  unfor- 
seen  check  occurred,  and  Nicholson,  ever  in  front,  exposed  himself  in  the  most  fearless 
manner  to  animate  his  men  to  advance.  Conspicuous  by  his  towering  stature,  he 
became  the  mark  of  the  enemy's  bullets,  and  fell,  shot  through  the  body.  He  lingered 
for  some  time  in  great  suffering,  und  died  on  the  morning  of  the  23d.  Over  the  whole 
of  India,  the  victory  was  saddened  by  his  death;  for  it  was  felt  that  in  John  Nicholson, 
to  use  lord  Canning's  expression,  "a  tower  of  strength"  had  fallen.  During  the  whole 
war  of  the  mutiny,  though  ic  claimed  many  noble  victims,  there  fell  no  man  more 
regretted  in  his  death  than  Nicholson,  or  in  his  death  more  worthy  of  regret.  Through- 
out his  career,  he  shone— -as  opportunity  offered — a  veritable  "king  of  men;"  one  of 
those  born  to  command,  who  naturally  and  inevitably  rise  to  it.  and  however  great  in 
achievement,  seem  to  need  only  the  hap  of  ampler  opportunity  in  the  future,  to  outsoar 
their  great  achievements  in  the  past.  No  one  ever  seems  to  have  come  fairly  in  contact 
with  him  without  being  strangely  impressed  with  this  sense  of  a  magnificent  reserve  of 
power  in  him.  It  remains  only  to  add,  that  his  nature  was  on  the  one  side  as  gentle, 
tender,  and  affectionate,  as  on  the  other  it  was  strong  and  brave:  and  that,  by  all  who 
had  intimate  relations  with  him,  he  was  not  less  beloved  for  his  mild  virtues,  than  for 
his  sterner  gifts  honored  and  admired.  To  his  memory  all  honor  was  paid.  The  queen 
commanded  it  to  be  officially  announced  that,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  been  created  r 
knight  commander  of  the  bath;  and  by  the  East  India  company,  a  special  grant  of  £500 
a  year  was  voted  to  the  mother  who  survived  to  mourn  for  him. — For  further  details  ol 
the  life  of  this  man  of  right  noble  and  heroic  mold,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  account 
of  him- -from  which  this  little  sketch  is  redacted — given  in  Kaye's  most  interesting 
work  entitled  Lines  of  Indian  Officers  (2  vols.,  Lond.,  A.  Strahan  &  Co.,  1867). 

NICHOLSON,  JonxB.,  1783-1846;  b.  Va.,  joined  the  U.  S.  navy  as  midshipman  it 
1800.  In  1812  he  was  promoted  to  lieut.,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Eng- 
land was  ordered  on  board  the  United  States,  serving  as  4th  lieut.  He  was  present  at 
the  engagement  which  terminated  in  the  capture  of  the  Macedonian,  and  was  1st  lieut. 
of  the  Peacock,  bringing  in  the  prize  ship  Eperner.  In  1828  he  was  promoted  capt., 
and  afterward  to  the  rank  of  commodore. 

NICHOLSON,  SAMUEL,  1743-1811 ;  b.  Md. ;  brother  of  James.  He  was  lieut.  under 
Paul  Jones  in  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  and  took  part  in  the  fight  between  her  and  the 
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Serapis.  He  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  1779,  and  in  1782  commanded  the  frigate 
Dean,  of  32  guns,  and  made  a  long  cruise,  during  which  he  captured  a  number  of  prizes, 
including  3  sloops-of-war.  He  retained  the  rank  of  capt.  after  the  reorganization  of  the 
navy,  and  was  the  first  commander  of  the  frigate  Constitution.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  the  senior  officer  in  the  service. 

NICHOLSON,  WILLIAM  CAKMICHAKL,  1800-72:  b.  Md.,  entered  the  navy  in  1812. 
He  was  attached  to  the  President,  under  Decatur,  and  took  part  in  the  engagement  off 
Long  Island,  in  Jan.,  1815,  which  resulted  in  her  capture  by  a  British  squodron.  He 
•was  made  lieut.  in  1821,  and  commander  in  1841.  He  commanded  the  sloop  Preble  in 
the  Mediterranean  squadron  in  1843,  and  the  schooner  Boxer  in  the  Pacific  squadron  in 
1850.  He  was  appointed  fleet-capt.  of  the  Pacific  squadron  in  1855,  arid  commanded 
the  steam-frigate  Mississippi  in  the  East  India  squadron  1858-60.  He  was  stationed  at 
the  naval  asylum  in  Philadelphia  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  and  soon  afterwards 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  steam-frigate  Boanoke.  He  became  commodore  in  1862, 
and  was  retired  in  1864. 

NIG  IAS,  a  famous  Athenian  statesman  and  gen.  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was 
the  son  of  Niceratus,  a  very  wealthy  citizen,  who  had  acquired  his  fortune  by  working 
the  silver-mines  at  Laureium.  Nicias  belonged  to  the  aristocratic  party,  and  after  the 
death  of  Pericles  presented  himself  as  the  opponent  of  Cleou,  the  great  popular  or  dema- 
gogic leader.  He  was  not  a  man  of  quick,  brilliant,  audacious  genius,  like  Alcibiades; 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  remarkably  war3r  and  cautious,  even  at  times  to  timidity.  Suc- 
cess generally  accompanied  his  enterprises  against  the  Spartans  aud  their  allies.  In  427 
B.C.,  he  captured  the  island  of  Minoa;  next  year  he  ravaged  the  island  of  Melos  and  the 
coasts  of  Locris ;  the  year  following  that  lie  obliged  the  Spartan  force  in  Sphacteria  to 
surrender,  aud  also  defeated  the  Corinthians.  In  424  B.C.  he  made  havoc  of  part  of 
Laconia,  captured  the  island  of  Cythera,  and  achieved  several  other  successes.  After 
the  death  of  Cleon  he  brought  about  a  peace  between  the  Spartans  and  Athenians,  421 
B.C.  Six  years  afterwards  the  Athenians,  at  the  instigation  of  Alcibiades,  resolved  on 
a  great  naval  expedition  against  Sicily.  Nicias  was  appointed  one  of  the  commanders, 
although  he  had  strongly  protested  against  the  undertaking.  In  the  autumn  of  415  B.C. 
he  laid  siege  to  Syracuse,  and  was  at  first  successful,  but  subsequently  experienced  a 
series  of  disasters;  his  fleet  was  destroyed,  and  his  troops  began  a  retreat  towards  the 
interior  of  Sicily.  They  were  speedily  forced  to  surrender,  and  Nicias  was  put  to  death 
414  B.C.  See  Thidwalfs  and  Grote's  Histories  of  Greece,  and  Plutarch's  Life  of  Nicias. 

NICKEL  (symbol,  Ni;  equiv.  29-5 — new  system,  59 — sp.  gr.  8.8)  is  a  grayish-white 
glistening  metal,  capable  of  receiving  a  high  polish,  of  about  the  same  hardness  as  iron, 
and,  like  that  metal,  malleable  and  ductile.  It  has  about  the  same  fusibility  as  wrought 
iron,  but  is  less  readily  oxidized  than  that  metal,  since  it  remains  unchanged  for  a  long 
time  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  is  very  little  attacked  by  dilute  acids.  It  is  strongly 
magnetic,  but  loses  this  property  when  heated  to  600°.  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  a  development  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  is  very  readily  oxidized 
in  nitric  acid. 

Nickel  only  occurs  in  the  native  state  in  meteoric  stones,  in  which  it  is  always  present 
in  association  with  the  iron  which  forms  the  principal  part  of  those  masses.  It  is  found 
in  tolerable  abundance  in  Saxony,  Westphalia,  Hungary,  Sweden,  etc.,  where  it  occurs 
in  the  form  of  kupfernickd  (so  called  from  its  yellowish-red  color),  which  is  a  combination 
of  nickel  and  arsenic.  The  metal  is  obtained  on  the  large  scale  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing German  silver  (q.v.)  and  other  alloys,  either  from  this  compound  or  speiss,  which  is 
an  impure  aTseuio-sulphide  of  nickel,  formed  during  the  manufacture  of  smalt  (q.v.),  by 
somewhat  complicated  chemical  processes.  In  small  quantities  it  may  be  obtained  by 
reducing  one  of  its  oxides  by  means  of  hydrogen  at  a  high  temperature,  or  by  exposing 
the  oxalate  to  a  very  high  temperature  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal. 

Nickel  forms  two  com  pounds  with  oxygen — viz.,  a  protoxide,  NiO,  and  a  sesquioxide, 
Ni2O3,  which  is  not  basic,  and  maybe  passed  over  without  further  notice.  The  protoxide 
occurs  as  a  greenish-gray  powder,  which  exhibits  no  magnetic  properties,  and  is  insoluble 
in  water.  It  is  obtained  by  heating  the  carbonate  or  the  hydrated  protoxide  in  a  closed 
crucible.  The  hydrated  protoxide,  NiO,  HO,  is  obtained  by  precipitation  from  a  solution 
of  one  of  its  salts  by  potash.  The  salts  of  the  protoxide  and  their  solutions  are  of  a  deli- 
cate, very  characteristic  green  color;  but  in  the  anhydrous  state  most  of  them  are  yellow. 
The  neutral  salts,  soluble  in  water,  slightly  redden  litmus,  have  a  sweetish,  astringent, 
metallic  taste,  and  when  administered  in  moderate  doses  excite  vomiting.  The  most 
important  of  the  salts  is  the  sulphate  (NiO, SO3-(-7  Aq),  which  crystallizes  in  beautiful 
green  rhombic  prisms.  It  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  metal  or  its  oxide  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid;  and  is  the  source  from  which  the  other  salts  of  nickel,  the  carbonate,  oxalate, 
etc.,  are  obtained.  The  principal  use  of  nickel  is  in  the  composition  of  various  alloys, 
such  as  German  silver  (q.v.). 

The  sulphate  of  nickel  has  been  prescribed  successfully  by  professor  Simpson  in 
cases  of  severe  headache. 

NICKEL  (ante).  Nickel  has  three  sulphides,  or  sulphurets,  a  subsulphide,  Ni2S, 
which  is  formed  by  reducing  the  sulphate  with  charcoal  or  hydrogen;  the  protosulphide, 
HIS,  foEmed  by  fusing  sulphur  and  nickel,  and  also  found  native  in  the  mineral 
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millerito;  and  the  disulphide  NiS2,  obtained  by  heating  the  carbonates  of  nickel 
and  potash  with  sulphur  to  redness.  An  anhydrous  carbonate  NiCO3,  is  made  by  heat- 
in  t:  chloride  of  nickel  with  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda  in  a  sealed  tube.  It  crystallizes 
in  minute  rhombohedrons.  A  hydrocarbouate,  NiCO»,  2  Ni  (H2O)3,  also  exists  as  a  native 
uiineral,  called  emerald  nickel,  and  found  iu  mines  in  the  form  of  incrustations  and  short 
stalactites ;  sometimes  massive;  pearly  luster,  emerald-green  color,  transparent,  translu- 
cent; hardness  3  to  3.25;  sp.  gr.  2.57  to  2.69.  Occurring  in  Lancaster  co. ,  Penn.,  asso- 
ciated with  serpentine,  and  also  in  the  Shetland  islands.  The  nitrate  Ni,2NO3,6H2O 
crystallizes  iu  8-sided  emerald-green  prisms,  soluble  in  twice  their  weight  of  cold  water. 
It  is  made  by  dissolving  the  metal  iu  nitric  acid.  Sulphate  of  nickel,  NiSO47H2O  crys- 
tallizes iu  green  rhombic  prisms,  soluble  in  3  parts  of  cold  water.  It  is  made  by  the 
action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  the  metal.  When  these  crystals  are  exposed  to  the 
light  they  subdivide,  without  falling  apart,  into  minute  regular  octahedrons.  If  the 
crystallization  takes  place  between  59°  and  77°  F.  it  will  be" octahedral,  and  instead  of 
7,  there  will  be  only  6  molecules  of  water.  The  methods  of  smelting  and  working  nickel 
ores  are  complicated,  and  some  of  them  are  not  generally  known.  The  uses  of  nickel 
until  recently  were  principally  for  forming  alloys  with  other  metals.  In  some  countries 
besides  the  United  States,  coins  of  small  value  have  been  made  of  an  alloy  of  nickel, 
zinc,  and  copper.  The  U.  S.  cent,  authorized  by  the  act  of  Feb.  21, 1857,  was  composed 
of  88  per  cent  of  copper  and  12  per  cent  of  nickel.  The  metal  is  used  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  alloy  called  German  silver,  which  contains  2  parts  of  copper  and  1  of 
zinc  and  nickel  each.  White  copper,  or  pakfong,  of  China,  consists  of  copper,  40.4; 
nickel,  31.6;  zinc,  25.4;  iron,  2.6.  Recently  nickel  has  been  used  for  plating  other  metals, 
and  this  use  has  made  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  metals.  Chemists  had  for  some 
time  known  that  a  brilliant  deposit  of  nickel  could  be  obtained  by  electrolysis  from  solu- 
tions of  nickel  salts,  but  no  advantage  was  taken  of  this  knowledge  till  Mr.  Isaac  Adams 
of  Boston  devised  a  method  of  rendering  nickel-plating  practicable  and  profitable.  He 
employs  a  double  chloride  of  nickel  and  ammonium,  or  of  sulphate  of  nickel  and  ammo- 
nium. See  Electrolysis,  Electro- Metallurgy,  and  Electrotype,  in  art.  GALVANISM,  ante. 
It  is  important  to  have  the  salt  which  is  used  in  the  process  perfectly  pure,  and  it  must 
therefore  be  made  from  pure  nickel.  Mr.  Adams  found  that  it  was  not  practical  to  use 
a  plate  of  pure  metal  as  the  anode,  because  it  would  not  dissolve  sufficiently  fast  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  solution  (the  deposit  of  metal  on  the  cathode,  and  consequently 
its  separation  from  the  salt,  being  the  greater).  This  was  remedied  by  combining  the 
nickel  anode  with  carbon,  forming  a  carbide.  This  causes  the  metal  to  dissolve  exactly 
as  fast  as  it  is  deposited. 

NTCOBAE  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  n.w.  of  Sumatra,  and 
forming,  with  the  Aiidamans  (q.v.),  an  extension  of  the  great  island  chain  of  which 
Java  and  Sumatra  are  the  principal  links.  Lat.  6°  40'  to  9°  20'  N.,  long.  93°  to  94°  east. 
They  are  divided  by  the  Sombrero  channel  into  two  groups,  of  which  the  principal 
members  are  the  Great  Nicobar  (arca260  sq.m.),  and  the  little  Nicobar(area  86  sq.m.). 
The  inhabitants,  who  are  not  numerous,  are  distinct  from  Malays  and  Burmese,  and  are 
said  to  resemble  the  hill-tribes  in  Formosa.  The  Danes  made  a  settlement  here  in  1754, 
were  dispossessed  by  Great  Britain  from  1807  to  1814,  and  finally  withdrew  in  1848.  In 
1869,  the  Indian  government  took  possession  of  these  islands,  and  affiliated  the  new  set-' 
tlement  at  Xancowry  harbor  to  the  great  penal  colony  at  Port  Blair  iu  the  Andaman 
islands.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  cocoa-nut  palm  grows  abundantly. 

NIC'ODEMUS,  a  Pharisee,  member  of  the  Jewish  sanhedrim,  or  great  council  of  the 
nation,  who,  impressed  by  what  he  had  heard  of  Jesus,  and  perhaps  convinced  that  he 
was  the  Messiah,  came  by  night  for  fuller  private  converse.  He  may  have  come  in 
secret  through  fear  or  prudence;  he  may  have  found  it  impossible  to  meet  Christ  aione 
without  interruption  in  the  day  time.  He  received  memorable  instruction,  (John  iii.) 
He  appears  iu  two  scenes  afterwards — the  first,  when  at  the  sitting  of  the  great  council 
he  ventured  in  a  few  words  to  defend  Jesus  against  the  unjust  suspicions  of  the  Jews; 
the  second,  when  he  united  with  his  colleague  Joseph  of  Arimathea  in  rendering  the  last 
honors  to  the  crucified  Jesus.  Scripture  gives  no  other  information  of  him  Tradition 
relates  that  having  declared  himself  a  follower  of  Christ,  and  been  baptized  by  Peter, 
he  was  removed  from  his  office  and  expelled  from  Jerusalem ;  that  he  found  refuge  in 
a  country-house  of  Gamaliel  his  cousin,  with  whom  he  remained  until  his  death.  The 
Bo-called  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  or  Acts  of  Pilate  is  undoubtedly  spurious,  and  of  no  value. 

NICOL,  HENRY,  1846-81,  b.  England;  completed  what  education  he  received  at 
school  before  he  was  seventeen,  being  then  obliged  to  take  a  clerkship  in  a  merchant'* 
office,  and  which  he  continued  to  hold  until  failing  health  necessitated  his  relinquishing 
it  a  year  before  his  death.  He  devoted  his  leisure  from  business  to  the  study  of  phil- 
ology, and  with  such  success  that  he  eventually  gained  a  European  reputation  for  his 
wide  range  of  knowledge  in  that  department  of  research.  He  particularly  attached  him- 
self to  the  study  of  old  French;  and  concerning  this  The  Academy  said  at  the  time  of  his 
death:  "England  has  lost  its  first  romance  ami  old-French  scholar,  and  one  of  its  fore- 
most English  and  general  philologists." 

NICOL AI,  CHRISTOPH  FRIEDK.,  a  celebrated  German  author,  bookseller,  and  pub- 
lisher, was  b.  Mar.  18,  1733,  at  Berlin,  where  his  father  was  also  a  bookseller.  H« 
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devoted  himself  very  earnestly  to  literary  and  philosophical  studies,  and  early  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  Briefe  uber  denjetzigen  Zustand  der  sehonen  Wiwenschaften  (Berl. 
1756),  in  which  he  exposed  the  errors  of  botli  Gottsched  and  Bodmer,  then  carrying  ou  a 
controversy  which  was  agitating  the  literary  world  of  Germany-  He  became  the  asso- 
ciate of  Lessing  and  Moses  Mendelssohn.  Jointly  with  the  latter  he  edited  for  some 
time  the  admirable  Bibiiothek  der  sehonen  Wi&senschaften  (Leip.  1757-58);  and  with  Les- 
sing, he  gave  to  the  world  Briefe,  die  neueste  deutsche  LJeratur  betreffend  (24  vols.  Berl. 
1759-65).  By  this  he  was  led  to  conceive  the  plan  of  the  Allyemeine  deutsclie  Bibiiothek 
(106  vols.  1765-92),  a  periodical  which  he  edited  for  many  years,  and  which  contributed 
much,  particularly  in  the  early  period  of  its  existence,  to  the  progress  of  literature  and 
improvement  of  taste  in  Germany,  but  was  too  frequently  characterized  by  an  undue 
acerbity  of  tone.  Nicolai's  hostility  to  the  new  schools  of  literature  and  philosophy, 
which  sprang  up  in  Germany,  exposed  him  to  attacks  from  the  pens  of  Herder,  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Lavater,  and  Fichte.  His  death  took  place  Jan.  8,  1811. 

Among  Nicolai's  works  may  be  mentioned  his  Topographisch-historische  Besclireibung 
von  Berlin  und  Potsdam  (Berl.  1769,  3d  edit.  1786);  Characteristischen  Anecdoten  von 
Friedrich  II.  (Berl.  1788-92),  both  of  permanent  value;  some  novels,  as  his  Leben  und 
Meinungen  des  Magisters  Sebaldus  Nothanker  (4th  edit.  Berl.  1799);  Geschichte  eiuesdiekcn 
Marines,  a  sharply  satirical  performance  (2  vols.  Berl.  1794);  Beschreibung  einer  Reise 
durch  Deutschlund  und  die  Schweiz  (Berl.  1781;  3d.  edit,  12  vols.  1788-96);  an  autobiog- 
raphy, published  in  the  Bildnisse  jetzt  lebender  Berliner  Oelehrten;  and  a  work  entitled 
Ueber  meine  gelehrte  Bttdung,  uber  meine  Kenntniss  der  Critischen  Philosophie  und  meine 
Schriften  dieselbe  betreffend  (Berl.  1799). 

NICOLAI,  OTTO,  a  German  musical  composer  of  note,  b.  at  Konigsberg  in  1809.  His 
early  life  was  a  struggle  with  poverty,  and  difficulties.  He  studied  for  three  years  in 
Berlin  under  Klein;  and  in  1835  went  to  Rome,  where  he  went  through  three  more  years 
of  study  under  Baini.  After  traveling  for  ten  or  twelve  years  over  Europe,  he  became, 
in  1847,  Kapellmeister  at  Berlin,  a  post  which  he  soon  resigned.  He  appeared  as  a  com- 
poser of  dramatic  music  as  early  as  1831 ;  but  his  lirst  work  of  importance  was  11  Tern- 
plario,  founded  on  Scott's  romance  of  Ivnnhoe,  which,  produced  at  Turin  in  1841,  attained 
a  high  and  permanent  reputation.  In  1848  he  wrote  at  Berlin  Die  Lust/gen  Weiber  von 
Windsor,  on  which  his  renown  as  a  musician  is  founded,  a  work  charming  for  its  clear 
design  and  lively  vigorous  tone,  whose  overture  is  almost  worthy  of  Weber.  Two 
months  after  the  production  of  this  his  chef-d'ceuvre,  its  composer  died  at  Berlin. 

NICOLAITANS,  a  class  of  persons,  spoken  of  Rev.  ii.  as  found  in  the  churches  of 
Ephesus  and  Pergamos,  whose  doctrine  and  deeds  were  hateful  to  Christ.  Ireiia>us,  who 
wrote  near  the  close  of  the  2d  c.,  and  is  the  earliest  author  who  mentions  them,  says 
that  they  were  followers  of  Nicolas  of  Antioch,  one  of  the  seven  deacons  chosen  at  Jeru- 
salem. As  there  was  a  traitor  among  the  "  twelve,"  there  may  have  been  an  immoral 
man  among  the  "seven;"  but  in  the  absence  of  all  contemporary  evidence  a  statement 
made  a  hundred  years  after  the  writing  of  the  Revelation  has  no  force  'against  the  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  a  man  who  was  one  of  seven  selected  from  the  whole  church  of 
Jerusalem  as  of  "tested  character,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  wisdom,"  did  not  after- 
wards become  notorious  as  a  teacher  and  perpetrator  of  abominable  crime.  As  to  the 
particular  character  of  the  offenses  taught  and  practiced  by  these  persons,  many  vain 
conjectures  have  been  made.  The  ingenious  suggestion  of  Michaelis  is  not  improbable, 
that  those  thus  condemned  by  Christ  were  of  similar  character  with  "  the  followers  in 
the  way  of  Balaam;"  described  by  Peter  in  his  second  epistle;  and  that  Nicolaitans  is 
simply  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Hebrew  "  Bafaam,"  both  signifying  conquerors  or 
masters  of  the  people.  This  theory  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Revelation,  while 
the  church  of  Pergamos  is  censured  for  tolerating  within  it  persons  who  held  the  doc- 
trine of  Balaam,  after  the  special  character  of  the  crimes  he  had  taught  Israel  to  com- 
mit has  been  described,  it  is  added  "  even  so  thou  also  hast  those  who  hold  the  doctrine 
of  the  Nicolaitans." 

NICOLAS,  NICHOLAS  HARKIS,  1799-1848;  b.  England;  entered  the  navy  as  a  mid- 
shipman in  1808,  and  after  some  years  of  active  service  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieut.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  he  retired  from  the  service  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  English  law  and  antiquarian  literature,  and  in  1825  was  called  to  the  bar. 
He  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  peerage  lawyer  and  a  writer  on  antiquarian  sub- 
jects. In  1826  he  became  joint  editor  of  The  Retrospective  Review;  and  in  1831  he  was 
made  a  knight  of  the  Hanoverian  Guelphic  order.  Among  his  numerous  works,  those 
which  are  best  known  are,  Synopsis  of  the  Peerage  of  England  (1825);  Te*tamenta  Vetutta 
(1826);  Chronology  of  History  (1835);  History  of  the  Battle  of  Agincourt;  Dispatches  and  Let- 
ters of  Lord  Nelson  (1844);  and  Memoirs  of'Sir  Christopher  Ilatton  (1847). 

NICOLE,  PIERRE,  1625-95,  b.  Chartres.  France;  at  an  early  age  attained  unusual 
proficiency  in  philosophy  and  classical  studies,  and  when  but  fourteen  began  at  Paris  a 
course  of  philosophical  and  theological  study.  Here  he  came  much  under  the  influence 
of  Anthony  Arnauld  (q.v.).  and  was  deterred  from  taking  orders  by  his  views  on  the 
Jansenist  discussion  and  his  dislike  of  the  Jesuit  power.  He  attached  himself  to  the 
recluses  (solitaires)  of  Port  Royal  (q.v.)  at  Les  Granges,  and  became  an  instructor  in  the 
Janseaist  schools,  while  continuing  the  study  of  theology  at  the  Sorbonne.  From  this 
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time  he  devoted  his  pen  to  extending  and  expounding  the  doctrines  of  Jansenism, 
though  he  did  not  fully  agree  with  the  extreme  advocates  of  that  system.  The  number 
of  hi.s  moral,  religious,  and  controversial  treatises  Is  large,  all  characterized  by  purity  of 
style,  subtilty  of  discrimination,  aud  a  broad  and  generous  humanity.  To  him  more 
than  any  other  writer  is  the  Port  lloyal  logic  (La  Logique,  ou  I'art  de  Penser,  1668)  to  be 
attributed.  Others  of  his  works  are:  Perpetuite  de  la  Foi;  Les  Visionnaires;  Essais  de 
Morale,  in  6  volumes,  2  published  posthumously;  his  philosophical  reputation  rests  mainly 
ou  the  essays  and  logic.  Personally,  he  was  a  man  of  great  humility  and  modesty,  and. 
v,-;is  so  far  from  seeking  public  applause  that  in  more  than  one  instance  he  did  not  deny 
the  belief  that  a  work  of  his  own  was  written  by  others  of  the  Port  Royal  brotherhood. 
He  labored  incessantly  in  his  chosen  work  till,  worn  out  by  the  controversy  which  was 
so  little  suited  to  his  natural  disposition,  in  1693  he  was  compelled  by  increasing  illness 
to  desist,  and  2  years  afterwards  was  followed  to  his  grave  by  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  his  time. 

NICOLET,  a  co.  in  s.  Quebec,  having  the  St.  Lawrence  river  for  its  n.  and  n.w. 
boundary,  drained  by  the  Becaucour  river,  the  Nicolet  and  West  Branch,  which  form 
part  of  its  s.  w.  border;  595  sq.m. ;  pop.  '71,  23,262.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Three  Rivers 
division  of  the  Grand  Trunk  railway.  It  has  several  flour  and  saw  mills, boot  and  shoe 
factories,  and  an  extensive  trade  in  lumber.  Its  soil  is  fertile  along  the  rivers,  and  its 
surface  is  covered  with  immense  forests,  diversified  with  plains  adapted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  grain.  Co.  seat,  Becancour. 

NICOLLET,  a  co.  in  s.  Minnesota,  having  the  Minnesota  river  for  its  e.,  s.,  and  w. 
boundary;  470  sq.m.;  pop.  12,333 — 7,148  of  American  birth,  3  colored.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  Winoua  and  St.  Peter,  and  the  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City  railroads,  forming  a  junc- 
tion at  St.  Peter.  It  is  drained  by  numerous  lakes,  the  largest,  Swan  lake,  nearly  9  m. 
long.  Its  surface  is  extensively  covered  with  forests,  but  a  large  proportion  stretches  out 
into  broad  prairies.  The  foundation  of  the  soil  in  some  portions  is  silurian  limestone. 
Its  products  are  grain,  potatoes,  wooi,  sorghum,  the  products  of  the  dairy,  and  live  stock. 
Its  leading  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  brick,  furniture,  leather,  and  flour.  Co. 
seat,  St.  Peter. 

NICOLLET,  JEAN  NICOLAS,  1786-1843.  b.  France;  studied  under  Laplace,  and  in 
1817  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  Paris  observatory.  In  1802  he  came  to  this  country 
on  a  scientific  expedition,  and  explored  the  territory  drained  by  the  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
and  Red  rivers,  and  the  upper  Mississippi,  lie  obtained  much  valuable  information  on 
the  natural  history  of  the  districts  which  he  visited,  and  on  the  languages  and  customs  of 
the  Indian  tribes.  Soon  after  his  return  he  was  sent,  with  John  C.  Fremont,  to  the  west- 
ern territories,  to  make  a  general  report  of  their  resources  and  draw  up  a  map  of  them. 
He  published  Memvire  sur  la  messure  d'un  arc  de  parallels  moyen  entre  le  pole  et  I'equateur; 
and  Letlre  sur  Us  assurances  gm  ontpour  base  leu  probabilites  de  la  duree  de  la  vie  humaine. 

NICOMACHUS,  a  Greek  painter  in  the  4th  c.  B.C.,  a  son  and  scholar  of  Aristodemus. 
Little  is  known  of  his  life.  Plutarch  compares  his  paintings  to  the  poems  of  Homer,  and 
Cicero  ranks  him  with  Protogenes  and  Apelles.  Pliny  notices  the  following  of  his  works: 
The  Rape  of  Proserpine,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  on  the  capitol;  Victory  riding  in  a  four- 
horse  chariot,  also  in  the  capitol;  Apollo  and  Diana,  Cybele  on  a  Lion,  Female  Bacchanals. 
and  Scytta.  He  was  celebrated  for  the  swiftness  with  which  he  executed.  Among  his 
scholars  were  several  great  painters,  such  as  his  brother  Aristides,  his  son  Aristocles, 
Philoxenus  of  Eretora,  Nicophanes,  and  Cory  bar 

STCOME  DEIA,  the  capital  of  ancient  Bithynia,  was  situated  at  the  north-eastern  angle 
of  the  gulf  of  Astacus,  in  the  Propontis,  now  called  the  bay  of  Ismid;  was  built  about 
264  A.D.  by  Nicomedes  I.,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  it  soon  became 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  flourishing  cities  in  the  world,  and  some  of  the  later 
Roman  emperors,  such  as  Diocletian  aud  Constantine  the  great,  selected  it  for  their  tem- 
porary residence.  It  suffered  greatly  both  from  earthquakes  and  the  attacks  of  the  Goths. 
Constantine  died  at  a  royal  villa  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Hannibal  committed  suicide 
in  a  castle  close  by.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Arrian.  The  small  town 
of  Ismid  or  Isnikmid  now  occupies  its  site,  and  contains  many  relics  of  ancient  Nico- 
medeia. 

NICOP'OLIS,  recently  a  Turkish  fortress,  but  since  1878  a  city  of  the  newly-constituted 
principality  of  Bulgaria,  is  on  the  Danube,  about  56  m.  w.  of  Rustchuk.  The  fortifica- 
tions, though  extensive,  were  never  of  much  importance,  and  the  Berlin  congress  of  1878 
provided  for  their  demolition.  The  city  used  to  be  divided  into  two  portions:  the  for- 
tress and  Turkish  town,  defended  on  every  side  by  batteries  and  ramparts,  and  the  east- 
ern quarter,  comprising  the  dwellings  of  the  Bulgarians,  Wallachs,  and  Jews.  Nicopolis 
is  widely  built,  most  of  the  houses  being  surrounded  by  gardens.  It  is  an  important 
market  for  Wallachian  wares,  but  otherwise  is  not  a  great  center  of  trade.  Wine  is  pro- 
duced in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  16,000. 

Nicopolis,  the  ancient  Nicopolis  ad  Istrum,  was  founded  by  Trajan,  and  fragments  of 
the  old  wall  still  remain.  Here  the  Hungarians,  under  their  king  Sigismund,  were 
defeated  by  the  sultan  Bajazet  I.  in  1396.  The  city  gives  title  to  a  Greek  archbishop  and 
to  a  Catholic  bishop  *- 
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NICOPOLIS  in  Epirus,  one  of  the  many  cities  bearing  the  same  name — "  city  of  vic- 
tory"— founded  by  Augustus  to  commemorate  his  victory  over  Antony  in  the  battle  of 
Actium;  immediately  after  which  he  inclosed  and  dedicated  to  Neptune  tlie  space  where 
his  tent  had  been  pitched,  on  a  height  which  commanded  a  view  of  both  the  land  and 
sea  forces.  Here  he  afterward  built  the  city,  aud  made  it  a  Roman  colony.  "  Some  of 
the  tinest  parts,"  Josephus  says,  "were  the  work  of  Herod,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest 
builders  of  his  day."  His  connection  with  it,  added  to  the  well-known  wide  diffusion  of 
the  Jews  into  all  the  principal  countries  and  cities,  renders  it  probable  that  many  of  them 
lived  there.  Paul,  in  his  letter  to  Titus,  announced  his  purpose  to  pass  the  winter  at 
Nicopolis;  the  subscription  to  the  epistle  asserts  that  Paul  wrote  it  at  Nicopolis  of  Mace- 
donia, implying  that  it  was  there  that  he  intended  to  pass  the  winter.  But  his  language 
shows  that  he  had  not  yet  gone  to  Nicopolis,  and  the  subscription  to  the  epistle  has  no 
authority.  Jerome's  opinion  is  generally  adopted,  that  it  was  the  Augustan  Nicopolis  to 
which  Paul  referred.  Its  situation  was  convenient,  as  a  central  point,  in  some  of  his 
journeys  east  and  north.  He  had,  long  before,  preached  at  Illyricum,  and  one  of  his 
last  official  acts  was  K>  send  Titus — probably  after  he  had  joined  him  at  Nicopolis — on  a 
mission  to  Dalmatic  Possibly  he  was  arrested  at  Nicopolis  soon  afterward,  and  taken 
finally  to  Rome.  A',  this  time  the  city,  though  only  about  80  years  old,  had  become  the 
chief  place  in  wercern  Greece.  As  it  owed  its  origin  and  importance  to  war,  so  it  was 
destroyed  by  hosiJlc  armies.  Julian,  finding  it  in  ruins,  rebuilt  it.  Again  destroyed  by 
the  Goths,  Justinian  restored  it  a  second  time.  During  the  middle  nges  a  new  city  was 
built  at  the  point  of  the  promontory,  and  the  "  city  of  victory"  was  deserted.  The  ruins, 
covering  a  la>'ge  portion  of  the  isthmus,  still  show  its  original  grandeur  and  size.  Words- 
worth thus  speaks  of  them:  "A  lofty  wall  spans  a  desolate  plain;  to  the  north  of  it 
rises,  on  a  distant  hill,  the  shattered  stage  of  a  theater;  and  to  the  west,  the  extended 
though  broken  line  of  an  aqueduct  connects  the  distant  mountains  with  the  main  subject 
of  the  p'.eiure — the  city  itself."  There  are  also  ruins  of  a  mediaeval  castle  and  other 
buildings  on  the  low,  marshy,  and  now  desolate  plain. 

NICOSl'A,  a  city  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Catania,  70  m.  s.w.  from  Messina.  It 
is  situated  on  the  crest  of  a  steep,  conical  hill  between  two  head-branches  of  the  Salso.  It 
has  scarcely  any  manufactures,  but  carries  on  some  trade  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  cattle. 
Near  it  are  beds  of  alum,  schist,  a  rich  mine  of  rock-salt,  and  springs  of  petroleum. 
Pop,  14,250. 

NICOSIA.     See  LEFKOSIA,  ante. 

NICOT,  JEAN,  1530-1600,  b.  France;  a  diplomatist  appointed  by  Fnincis  II.  ambas- 
sador to  Portugal.  During  his  residence  at  Lisbon  he  obtained,  from  a  Flemish  trader, 
some  seeds  of  the  tobacco  plant  from  Florida.  Nicot  subsequently  introduced  tobacco 
into  France,  and  it  was  called,  in  his  honor,  Nicotian  a.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  navigation, 
and  Treasury  of  the  French  Language,  one  of  the  earliest  French  dictionaries. 

NICOTIA  NA.    See  TOBACCO. 

NICOTINE,  or  NICOTY'LIA  (C2oHi4N.j),  is  one  of  the  natural  volatile  oily  bases  desti- 
tute of  oxygen,  and  constitutes  the  active  principle  of  the  tobacco  plant,  in  the  leaves, 
roots,  and  "scads  of  which  it  occurs  in  combination  with  malic  and  citric  acids.  It  is 
likewise  contained  in  the  smoke  of  the  burning  leaves.  It  is  a  colorless,  intensely 
poisonous  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1.027  at  66°,  which  boils  at  480°,  evolves  a  very  irri- 
tating odov  o*  tobacco,  especially  on  the  application  of  heat,  is  very  inflammable,  and 
burns  with  a  smoky  flame.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in  water,  and  dissolves  readily  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  If  exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  brown,  and 
ultimately  solid.  The  quantity  of  nicotine  contained  in  tobacco  varies  from  2  to  8  per 
cent;  the  coarser  kinds  containing  the  larger  quantity,  while  the  best  Havana  cigars  sel- 
dom contain  more  than  2  per  cent,  and  often  Icos. 

A  remarkable  case  of  poisoning  by  nicotine — that  of  the  count  Bocarme,  who  was 
tried  and  executed  in  Belgium  for  the  murder  of  his  brother-in-law — is  recorded  in  the 
Annaies  d'Hygiene  1851,  and  was  the  occasion  of  Orfila's  publishing  his  Memoire  snr  la 
Nicotine.  A  distinguished  student  of  the  college  of  chemistry  subsequently  employed  it 
for  the  purpose  of  suicide.  The  deaths  that  have  taken  place  from  the  use  of  tobacco 
in  (he  form  of  injection — of  which  several  cases  are  on  record — were  doubtless  due  to  the 
action  of  this  substance. 

NICO'YA,  GULF  OF,  opens  into  the  Pacific  ocean  from  n.w.  Costa  Rica,  lying 
between  the  main  land  and  the  peninsula  of  Nicoya,  which  terminates  in  cape  Blanco; 
this  cape  being  situated  at  the  w.  side  of  the  gulf  of  Nicoya,  at  its  mouth,  raid  cape 
Herradura  on  the  east.  It  is  about  55  m.  long,  lying  n.  and  s.,  and  30  m.  wide  at  its 
mouth.  Punta  Arenas,  the  sole  port  of  entry  on  the  Pacific  side  of  Costa  Rica,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  e.  side  of  the  gulf.  In  it  are  a  number  of  small  islands  among  which  are 
San  Lucar,  Bejuca,  Chira,  and  Venado.  Several  streams  empty  into  it,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  Tempisque,  Rio  Grande,  and  Nicoya  rivers. 

NIEBTJHR,  BARTHOLD  GEORG,  one  of  the  most  acute  historians,  critics,  and  philolo- 
gists of  modern  times,  was  b.  Aug.  27,  1776.  at  Copenhagen,  where  his  father.  Karsten 
Niebuhr  (q.v.).  then  resided.  The  aptitude  for  learning  Avhich  Niebuhr  displayed, 
almost  from  infancy,  ltd  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  juvenile  prodigy,  and  unlike  many 
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other  precocious  children,  his  powers  of  acquiring  knowledge  kept  pace  with  his  advanc- 
ing years.  After  a  carefully  conducted  preliminary  education,  under  the  super! ntrud- 
ciice  of  his  father,  he  spent  a  session  at  Gottiugen  studying  law,  and  from  thence 
proceeded  in  his  19th  year  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  devoted  himself  more  especially  to 
tlie  natural  sciences.  On  his  return  to  Denmark,  he  became  private  secretary  to  the 
finance  minister,  Schimuielmanu,  and  from  that  period  till  1804  held  several  appoint- 
ments under  the  Danish  government,  which,  however,  he  was  led  to  resign  in  couse- 
'|  queuce  of  his  strongly  pronounced  political  tendencies,  which  made  him  enter  heart  and 
1  eoul  into  the  feeling  of  hatred  of  Napoleon,  which  was  at  that  time  agitating  the  minds 
of  Germans.  In  accordance  with  these  views,  Niebulir  entered  the  Prussian  civil  service 
in  1806,  and  during  the  three  succeeding  years  he  shared  in  the  vicissitudes  which  befell 
the  government  of  his  chief,  count  Hardenberg,  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Jena,  and 
the  consequent  pressure  of  the  Napoleonic  influence  on  the  management  of  the  state. 
The  opening  of  the  university  of  Berlin  in  1810  was  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  Niebuhr, 
who,  with  a  view  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  new  institution,  gave  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  Roman  history,  which,  by  making  known  the  results  of  the  new  and  critical 
theory  which  he  had  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  obscure  historical  evidence,  estab- 
lished his  position  as  one  of  the  most  original  and  philosophical  of  modern  historians. 
His  appointment,  in  1816,  to  the  post  of  Prussian  ambassador  at  the  papal  court,  where 
he  remained  till  1823,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  testing  on  the  spot  the  accuracy  of  his 
conjectures  in  regard  to  many  questions  of  local  and  social  bearing.  On  his  return  from 
Rome.  Niebulir  took  up  his  residence  at  Bonn,  where,  by  his  admirable  lectures  and 
expositions,  he  contributed  very  materially  to  the  development  of  classical  and  archaeo- 
logical learning.  He  was  thus  employed  when  the  revolution  of  1830  roused  him  from 
the  calm  of  his  literary  pursuits.  Niebuhr's  sensitive  nature,  unstrung  by  physical 
debility,  led  him  to  take  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  consequences  of  this  movement,  and 
to  anticipate  a  recurrence  of  all  the  horrors  of  the  former  French  revolution,  and  the 
result  was  to  bring  about  a  state  of  mental  depression  and  bodily  prostration,  which 
ended  in  his  death  in  January,  1831.  Niebuhr's  attainments  embraced  a  more  extensive 
range  than  most  men  are  capable  of  grasping,  for  he  was  alike  distinguished  as  a  shrewd 
man  of  business,  an  able  diplomatist,  an  accurate  scholar,  and  a  man  of  original  genius. 
Ha  had  mastered  20  languages  before  the  age  of  30,  while  the  mass  of  facts  which  his 
tenacious  memory  retained,  and  the  intuitive  sagacity  that  enabled  him  to  sift  true  from 
false  historic  evidence,  and  often  to  supply  by  felicitous  conjecture  the  link  wanting  in 
some  imperfect  chain  of  evidence,  exhibit  the  extraordinary  scope  of  his  intellect.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  he  is  often  arbitrary  and  unhistorical  in  his  conjectures, 
and  the  stricter  sort  of  skeptical  critics,  like  the  late  sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  even 
go  so  far  as  to  regard  his  effort  to  construct  a  continuous  Roman  history  out  of  such 
legendary  materials  as  we  possess  as,  on  the  whole,  a  failure.  Among  the  many  import- 
ant works  with  which  he  enriched  the  literature  of  his  time,  the  following  are  some  of 
the  most  noteworthy:  Romische  Geschichte  (3  Bde.  Berl.  1811-32;  2d  edit.  1827-42; 
1833;  1853),  the  first  two  volumes  have  been  translated  by  J.  C.  Hare  and  C.  Thirl  wall,  and 
the  third  by  Dr.  W.  Smith  and  Dr.  L.  Schmitz;  Grundzur/efur  die  Verfassuny  Nieder- 
lands  (Berl.  1832);  Griech.  Hei-oengesehichte  (Hamb.  1842),  written  for  his  son  Marcus; 
the  K'einen  historischen  und  phttologischen  Schriften  (2  Bde.  Bonn,  1828-43),  contain  his 
introductory  lectures  on  Roman  history,  and  many  of  the  essays  which  had  appeared  in 
the  transactions  of  the  Berlin  academy.  Besides  these,  and  numerous  other  essays  on 
philological,  historical,  and  archaeological  questions,  Niebuhr  co-operated  with  Bekker 
and  other  learned  annotators  in  re-editing  Scriptores  histories  Byzantiiw ;  he  also  discov- 
ered hitherto  uuprinted  fragments  of  classical  authors,  as,  for  instance,  of  Cicero's 
Orations  and  portions  of  Gaius,  published  the  Inscript'iones  Nubiemes  (Rome,  1821),  and 
was  a  constant  contributor  to  the  literary  journals  of  Germany.  See  Miss  Winkworth's 
Life  and  Letters  of  Niebuhr  (3  vols.,  1852);  Classen's  Niebuhr  (1876). 

NIEBUHB,  KARSTEN,  a  distinguished  geoprapher  and  traveler,  was  b.  in  1733,  in  the 
Hanoverian  territory  of  Hadeln,  on  the  confines  of  Holstein.  Being  early  thrown  on  his 
own  resources,  he  spent  several  years  of  his  youth  in  the  position  of  a  day-laborer;  but 
his  natural  energy  having  led  him  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  geometry,  andiiaving 
acquired  a  small  property,  he  went  to  GOttingen,  where  he  attended  the  classes  at  the 
university  until  his  resources  were  wholly  exhausted.  At  this  period  he  entered  the  Dan- 
ish service,  and  in  1761  he  joined  the  scientific  expedition  which  king  Frederick  V.  sent 
to  explore  certain  portions  of  Arabia,  with  a  view  of  illustrating  some  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  expedition  reached  Cairo  at  the  close  of  the  year  1781,  and  after 
having  carefully  explored  the  pyramids,  and  crossed  the  desert  to  mount  Sinai  and  Suez, 
proceeded  to  Arabia  Felix.  Here,  however,  the  various  members  of  the  expedition, 
which  included  the  eminent  naturalist  Forskal,  all  perished  with  the  exception  of  Nie- 
buhr, who  had  himself  suffered  severely  from  fever.  After  the  untimely  death  of  his 
companions,  he  adopted  the  diet  and  dress  of  the  natives — a  measure  to  which  he  was 
probably  indebted  for  the  good  health  which  he  enjoyed  during  the  rest  of  the  travels, 
which  he  prosecuted  with  extraordinary  resolution  for  more  than  six  years.  He  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  India,  visiting  also  Persia  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  continued  the  obser- 
vations and  researches  of  his  late  colleagues  in  addition  to  his  own  special  geographical 
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investigations.  On  his  return  to  Denmark,  in  1767,  Niebuhr  at  once  devoted  himself  to 
the  task  of  publishing  the  results  of  his  important  mission,  which  appeared  in  German 
under  the  following  titles,  Beschreibung  wn  Ara,bien((Jopenli.  1772),  and  Rciaebeschreiljung 
von  Arttbien  und  andern  umliegenden  Landern  (Copenh.  1774-78,  2  vols.);  the  publica- 
tion of  the  third  volume  of  this  work  was  unfortunately  delayed,  in  consequence  of  tho 
pressure  of  numerous  other  engagements  arising  from  his  professional  and  official  duties, 
and  it  was  not  till  more  tnan  20  years  after  his  death  that  the  hook  made  its  appearance 
under  the  supervision  of  Niebuhr's  daughter,  and  through  the  liberality  of  the  eminent 
bookseller  Perthes  of  Hamhurg.  In  addition  to  these  valuable  observations.  Niebuhr 
edited  and  published  at  his  own  cost  the  natural-history  notes  of  his  deceased  friend  and 
fellow-traveler,  P.  Forskal,  which  he  arranged  in  two  works,  Descrvptiones  Ardmalium, 
etc.  (Copeuh.  1775),  and  Flora  ^Kgyptiuco-Arabica  (Copenh.  1776).  The  accuracy  of 
detail,  fidelity  of  delineation,  and  careful  avoidance  of  all  exaggeration,  which  charac- 
terize Niebuhr's  geographical  and  social  descriptions  of  Arabia  and  other  Asiatic  countries, 
have  made  his  works  classical  text-books  for  all  who  wish  to  study  the  subject.  Although 
Niebuhr  accepted,  in  1778.  a  civil  post,  which  fixed  his  residence  in  the  remote  provin- 
cial town  of  Meldorf,  in  the  Ditmarsh  district  of  Holstein,  where  he  devoted  himself 
during  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  official  duties,  he  never  relinquished  his 
interest  in  scientific  inquiry,  and  contributed  several  valuable  papers  on  the  geographical 
and  political  history  of  the  nations  of  the  East  to  the  Deutsche  Museum,  and  other  peri- 
odicals. He  died  in  1815,  leaving  a  character  of  being  at  once  one  of  the  most  truthful 
and  scientifically  exact  travelers  of  modern  times. 

NIEDERMEYER,  Louis,  1802-61,  b.  in  Switzerland;  when  very  young  showed  a 
strong  taste  for  musical  composition;  afterward  studied  under  Moscheles  and  other 
eminent  masters  at  Vienna  and  Rome.  His  first  opera  was  produced  at  Naples,  but  of 
several  composed  by  him,  Stradettu,  (1836)  was  the  only  one  which  had  much  success. 
He  also  set  to  music  a  number  of  songs  by  Victor  Hugo,  Lamariine,  and  Mauzoni. 
Perhaps  the  best  of  his  works  are  his  religious  compositions  which  display  great 
originality. 

NIEL,  ADOLPHE,  1802-69;  b.  France,  having  studied  at  the  Ecole  polytechnic  in 
1821,  and  received  a  military  education  at  the  military  academy  of  Metz,  in  1827  he  was 
made  lieut.  of  engineers,  in  1835  was  promoted  to  capt.,  and  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion against  Constantino  in  Algeria,  under  generals  Damremont  and  Valle  in  1836-37. 
Gaining  much  distinction  for  bravery,  he  was  raised  to  chef-de-battaillon  and  placed  in 
command  of  the  engineering  corps  in  Algeria.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  col.  in 
1846.  In  1849,  as  the  head  of  the  staff  of  engineers  he  took  part  in  the  suppression  of 
tiie  revolutionary  movements  at  Rome  then  defended  by  Garibaldi  who  surrendered 
after  a  siege  of  two  months.  He  was  then  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brig. gen.  and  accom- 
plished the  official  duty  delegated  to  him,  of  carrying  the  key  of  the  city  to  the  pope  at 
Gaeta.  Returning  to  Paris  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  engineering  department  in 
the  ministry  of  war,  and  in  1853  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  gen.  of  division,  and  in 
alliance  with  the  English  fleet,  conducted  the  siege  which  destroyed  the  important  Rus- 
sian fortress  of  Bomarsund  in  Aug.,  1854.  He  planned  the  operations  through  which 
Sevastopol  was  overcome,  by  the  allied  armies  of  England  and  France,  in  1854-55,  after 
a  siege  of  11  months,  and  commanded  the  engineers  in  the  Crimea.  He  was  aid-de- 
camp to  the  elnperor,  and  after  the  taking  of  the  Malakoff  was  decorated  with  the  cross  of 
the  legion  of  honor.  In  1859  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
to  demand  the  hand  of  princess  Clothilde  for  prince  Napoleon.  He  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  campaign  in  which  occurred  the  battle  of  Solferino,  June  24,  1859,  and  was 
made  a  marshal  of  France.  In  1867  he  was  minister  of  war,  and  throughout  his  career 
sustained  a  high  reputation  as  a  scientific  military  officer. 

NIEL'LO-WORK,  a  method  of  ornamenting  metal  plates  by  engraving  the  surface, 
and  rubbing  in  a  black  or  colored  composition,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  incised  lines,  and  give 
effect  to  the  intaglio  picture.  It  is  by  no  means  quite  certain  when  this  art  was  origi- 
nated; Byzantine  works  of  the  12th  c.  still  exist  to  attest  its  early  employment.  The 
finest  works  of  this  kind  belong  to  the  former  half  of  the  15th  c.,  when  remarkable  excel- 
lence in  drawing  and  grouping  minute  figures  in  these  metal  pictures  was  attained  by 
Maso  di  Finiguerra,  an  eminent  painter,  and  student  of  Ghiberti  and  Massacio.  In  his 
hands  it  gave  rise  to  copper-plate  engraving  (see  ENGRAVING),  and  hence  much  interest 
attaches  to  the  art  of  niello-cutting.  Genuine  specimens  of  this  art  are  rare,  some  of 
those  by  Finiguerra  are  very  beautiful  and  effective,  the  black  pigment  in  the  lines  giv- 
ing a  pleasing  effect  to  the  surface  of  the  metal,  which  is  usually  silver.  Those  of  his 
works  best  known  are  some  elaborately  beautiful  pattines  wrought  by  him  for  the  church 
of  San  Giovanni  at  Florence,  one  of  which  is  in  the  Uffizia,  and  some  are  in  various  pri- 
vate collections.  In  the  collection  of  ornamental  art  at  South  Kensington,  there  are  no 
less  than  17  specimens  of  this  art. 

NIEMANN,  ALBERT,  b.  Germany,  1831 ;  at  first  a  singer  in  the  chorus  at  Dessau. 
The  magnificence  of  his  tenor  voice  attracted  the  attention  of  the  king  of  Hanover,  who 
took  him  into  his  service.  AAragner  selected  him  to  sing  in  Tannhauser  on  its  first  pro- 
duction in  Paris  in  1861. 
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NTEMBSCH  VON  STREIILENAU.     See  LEXATT,  NIKOLAUS,  ante.  . 

N1EMCEW1ECZ,  JULIAN  UKSFX,  1757-1841,  b.  Poland;  entered  the  army  as  an  adju- 
taiit  at  the  age  of  20,  and  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Kosciuszko.  After  a  tour  iu 
England  and  on  the  continent,  he  left  the  army  in  1788,  and  entered  the  Polish  diet  as  a 
deputy  from.  Livonia,  and  became  an  advocate  of  the  patriotic  party.  In  1791  with  his 
colleague  Weyssenhoff,  he  began  the  publication  of  the  National  and  Foreign  Gazette,  and. 
lie  also  encouraged  the  spirit  of  nationality  by  his  poems  and  dramas.  He  drew  up  the 
so-called  "constitution  of  the  3d  of  May,"  which  changed  Poland  from  an  elective  to  an 
hereditary  monarchy,  and  abolished  many  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobility.  In  the  insur- 
rection caused  by  the  second  partition  of  Poland,  Niemcewiecz  was  the  adviser  and  aid- 
de-camp  of  Kosciuszko;  and  he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  disastrous  battle 
of  Macieiowice.  During  his  imprisonment  of  2  years,  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  familiarized 
himself  with  the  English  poetry  of  the  18th  c.,  and  translated  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock. 
On  his  release  he  came  with  Kosciuszko  to  this  country,  where  in  1800.  he  married  Mrs. 
Livingston-Keen  of  New  York.  Among  his  acquaintances  in  America,  were  Jefferson, 
and  the  exiled  duke  of  Orleans,  who  afterwards  became  king  Louis  Philippe.  In  1802 
he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Poland  on  the  death  of  his 'father.  He  came  back  to  the 
United  States  for  a  brief  period;  but  when  Napoleon  entered  Poland  in  1806,  he  sailed 
for  Europe,  and  on  the  establishment  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  the  king  of  Saxony 
made  him  secretary  of  the  senate,  inspector  of  schools,  and  member  of  the  supreme  coun- 
cil of  public  instruction.  After  Poland  again  passed  under  the  power  of  Russia,  though 
retained  by  the  emperor  Alexander  in  his  office  of  perpetual  secretary,  he  kept  alive  the 
memories  of  Polish  nationality,  in  his  Historical  Ballads,  1816.  He  delivered  a  funeral 
oration  over  Kosciuszko  in  1817,  and  in  1822  began  the_publication  of  his  Collection  of 
Memoirs  on  Ancient  Poland,  celebrating  the  national  heroes  of  Poland.  He  took  part  in 
the  unsuccessful  revolution  of  1830,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  exile.  Besides  the 
works  already  named,  he  published  novels,  comedies,  and  tragedies.  His  Notes  on  My 
Captivity  in  St.  Petersburg,  appeared  in  1843,  and  was  translated  into  English,  the  next 
year.  A  volume  of  memoirs  of  his  own  time  was  published  at  Paris,  in  1848. 

NIE  MEN  (called  by  the  Germans  memel)  a  river  in  Prussia,  rises  a  few  miles  s.  of  the 
city  of  Minsk,  flows  westward  to  Grodno  180  in.,  n.  and  w.  along  the  frontiers  of  the 
Polish  province  of  Augustowo,  and  w.  through  East  Prussia  to  the  Kurischc  Haff. 
Entire  length,  640  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  large  craft  at  Grodno,  400  m.  from  its 
mouth,  and  is  free  of  ice  from  March  to  November.  Between  Grodno  and  Kovno  there 
are  55  rapids  and  shallows,  and  pilots  are  therefore  required  for  the  navigation  of  the 
river.  At  Wiuge,  8  m.  below  Tilsit,  the  Niemen  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which 
the  northern,  the  Russ,  reaches  the  Kurische  Haff  by  nine  months;  and  the  southern, 
the  Gilge,  by  seven  mouths.  The  delta  is  traversed  by  several  canals.  The  Niemen  is 
of  considerable  commercial  importance.  Large  barges  bring  down  the  produce  of 
Lithuania  and  of  a  portion  of  Poland  to  Konigsberg  and  Memel.  Corn,  hemp,  flax, 
hides,  and  bacon,  are  the  principal  articles  brought  from  the  interior.  Its  principal 
affluent  is  the  Vilna  on  the  right. 

NIEPCE,  JOSEPH  NICEPHORE,  1765-1833,  b.  France;  entered  the  army,  but  resigned 
on  account  of  ill-health,  and  in  1795  became  civil  administrator  of  the  district  of  Nice. 
He  resigned  in  1801,  and  thenceforward  pursued  the  study  of  chemistry  and  mechanics. 
In  1813  he  made  researches  in  regard  to  the  production  of  pictures  upon  metallic  plates 
by  means  of  light.  In  1824  he  was  able  to  fix  images  by  light  upon  plates  of  glass,  and 
afterwards  of  copper,  and  of  silver  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  bitumen.  He  entered 
into  a  partnership  with  Daguerre  in  1829. 

NIEPCE  DE  ST.  VICTOR,  CLAUDE-FELLX-ABEL,  a  French  chemist  and  photographer, 
was  1).  at  Saint  Cyr,  near  Chalon-sur-Saone,  July  26,  1805.  He  served  for  some  time  in 
the  army;  but  having  made  an  important  chemical  discovery  in  connection  with  dyeing, 
he  was  permitted  to  exchange  into  the  municipal  guard  of  Paris,  that  he  might  pursue 
his  scientific  studies  with  more  facility.  This  was  in  1845,  at  which  time  his  attention 
having  been  forcibly  attracted  to  the*  important  discoveries  in  photography  which  had 
bern  made  by  his  uncle  Nicephore  Niepce  (see  PHOTOGRAPHY),  he  resolved  "to  devote  his 
energies  to  this  subject.  He  was  led,  in  1847,  to  the  discovery  of  methods  for  obtaining 
images  on  glass,  coated  with  albumen,  starch,  or  gelatine,  and  for  reproducing  designs 
by  the  use  of  vapor  of  iodine.  His  investigations  were  for  a  time  interrupted  by  the 
revolution  of  1848,  but  he  soon  resumed  them,  directing  his  attention  more  especially  to 
the  obtaining  of  photographic  images  in  colors;  and  before  the  close  of  1852,  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  faithfully  colored  images  of  flowers,  natural  and  artificial,  colored 
engravings,  gold  and  silver  lace,  etc.,  upon  silvered  plates  which  had  been  sensitized  by 
a  chloride  of  copper.  In  obtaining  these  pictures,  both  photographic  printing  and  the 
camera  were  employed;  but  to  his  intense  disappointment,  he  found  that  the  colors  soon 
began  to  fade,  and  after  a  time  disappeared.  This  process  he  named  "  heliochrome." 
His  third  and  most  important  invention,  that  of  the  art  of  "heliograpliy,"  or  the  pro- 
duction of  engraved  steel-plates  by  photography,  was  first  communicated  to  the  academy 
of  sciences  in  May,  1853.  He  does  not  deserve  the  credit  of  having  originated  the  idea; 
for  his  uncle,  previous  to  1839,  had  communicated  an  imperfect  sketch  of  a  similar 
invention  to  M.  Arago ;  and  Mr.  Talbot  and  others  had  succeeded  by  a  similar  process  in 


obtaining  images  of  simple  objects  on  steel  plates;  but  to  Niepce  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  removed  the  almost  insurmountable  manipulative  difficulties,  and  rendered  the 
process  of  much  more  general  application,  thus  making  it  practically  serviceable,  lie 
afterwards;  employed  himself  in  improving  and  perfecting  his  various  discoveries. 

In  1855  he  published  the  various  memoirs  in  which  he  had  at  different  times  com- 
municated nis  three  great  discoveries  to  the  academy  of  sciences,  under  the  title  of 
Recherches  Photographiques,  which  was  followed,  in  1856,  by  Traite  Pratique  de  Gra- 
•cure  sur  Acier  4t  mr  Verve.  He  presented  to  the  academy  a  number  oi?  memoirs  on  the 
action  of  light  oo  a  variety  of  substances,  the  last  being  tiur  I'  Action  de  la  Lumiere  ct  da 
I' Electricite  (Feb.,  1860).  Niepce's  scientific  studies  did  not  interfere  with  his  military 
promotion,  as  he  was  successively  appointed  chef-d'escadron,  and  (1854)  commandant  of 
the  Louvre.  He  died  in  April,  1870. 

NIEE  STEIN,  a  market  village  (pop.  2,690)  of  Hessen-Darmstadt,  in  the  province  of 
Rheiu-Hessen,  and  9  m.  s.s.e.  of  Mayence,  gives  name  to  a  well-known  and  highly -prized 
variety  of  Rhenish  wine,  which  is  produced  in  the  neighborhood. 

NIESCHIN,  a  t.  in  Russia,  on  the  Ostr  river,  35  m.  s.e.  of  Tchernigov;  pop.  21.500. 
It  contains  a  monastery,  a  cathedral,  churches,  an  hospital,  schools,  and  a  gymnasium. 
The  chief  production  and  export  is  tobacco. 

NIETJ'WEE  AMSTEL,  a  t.  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  North  Holland,  5 
m.  s.  by  w.  from  Amsterdam.  Pop.  8,066.  A  few  miles  to  the  e.  of  it  is  the  village  of 
Ouder  Amstel,  with  about  3,000  inhabitants,  on  the  Ainstel,  one  of  the  smaller  mouths 
of  the  Rhine,  which  passes  through  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  and  falls  into  the  Zuider 
Zee 

NIETTWVELDT  MOUNTAINS,  a  portion  of  the  most  northerly  of  the  three  ranges  of 
mountains  in  Cape  Colony,  which  at  various  distances  from  the  southern  coast  all  nm 
par.illel  to  it.  Of  these  three  ranges,  the  most  northern  attains  the  greatest  altitude, 
having  an  average  height  of  7,000  feet.  The  portion  known  as  the  Nieuwveldt  moun- 
tains extend  in  lat.  31°  40'  to  32°  30'  s.,  and  are  intersected  by  the  meridian  of  223  c. 
longitude.  From  their  southern  slopes,  the  Gamka  or  Lion  river  draws  its  head  waters; 
and  from  their  northern,  the  G-ariep  or  Orange  river  obtains  an  important  tributary  in 
the  Upper  Zak. 

NIEVEE,  a  central  department  of  France,  occupies  a  portion  of  the  watershed 
Tetvveen  the  Loire  and  the  Seino,  and  is  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  rivers  Allier  an  1 
Loire.  Area,  2,620  sq.  m. ;  pop.,  1876,  346,822.  Mountains  occupy  the  eastern  bonier. 
and  extend  in  a  line  of  heights  from  s.e.  to  n.w.,  dividing  the  department  into  two  great 
declivities.  The  soil  is  generally  rocky  and  sandy,  cut  up  by  ramifications,  almost 
always  wooded,  of  the  mountains  of  Morwan.  There  are  several  plateaus  more  or  less 
fertile,  a  number  of  hills  covered  with  vines,  and  valleys  productive  in  pastures;  but 
the  principal  wealth  of  the  department  consists  in  its  forests  and  minerals.  The  Nievre, 
wnence  the  name  of  the  department,  is  an  inconsiderable  affluent  of  the  Loire  from  tho 
Jlj,ht.  The  three  chief  rivers — the  Allier,  Loire,  and  Yonne — are  navigable,  and  the 
Yonne,  which  belongs  to  the  system  of  the  Seine,  is  connected  with  the  Loire  by  a  canal 
leading  across  the  watershed.  Of  the  entire  area,  more  than  792, 000 acres  are  cultivable 
land,  and  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  surface  is  covered  witli  forests,  the  timber 
Irom  which,  forming  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  wealth,  is  conveyed  by  water  in 
great  quantities  to  Paris,  etc.  About  6,000,000  gallons  of  wine  are  made  yearly.  From 
tlie  mines  of  Nievre  iron  of  good  quality  is  obtained  in  abundance;  lead,  copper,  and 
silvjT  are  also  found;  and  there  are  coal  mines,  and  quarries  of  marble  and  granite. 
Arrondissements,  Nevers,  Chateau-Chinou,  Clamecy,  and  Cosne;  capital,  Nevers. 

NIFLHEIM  (from  the  same  root  as  Lat.  'nebula,  cloud,  and  Eng.  home),  meaning  tlie 
abode  of  clouds,  was  one  of  tlie  nine  separate  abodes  or  homes,  of  which  the  old  Scan- 
dinavians conceived  the  world  as  consisting  in  the  beginning  of  time.  It  is  the  kingdom  of 
cold  and  darkness,  and  is  separated  from  Muspelsheim,  the  kingdom  of  light  and  heat,  by 
a  huge  chasm  (Ginungagap,  yawning  gap).  Here  flows  the  spring  Hvergelmir,  watched  by 
the  dragon  Nidhugger;  this  spring  sends  out  twelve  ice-rivers,  from  the  drops  of  which, 
thawed  by  sparks  from  Muspelsheim,  sprang  the  chaotic  giant  Ymir  and  the  cow  Aud- 
humbU.  Niflheim  was  also  the  abode  of  Hel  (q.  v.),  the  goddess  of  death,  who  here 
received  all  who  died  of  sickness  or  old  age. 

NIGEL  LA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  rannneulncea1,  having  five  colored 
spreading  sepals;  five  or  ten  small  two-lipped  petals,  with  tubular  claw;  the  carpels 
more  or  less  connected  together,  many-seeded ;  the  leaves  divided  into  threadlike  seg- 
ments, the  flowers  solitary  at  the  top  of  the  stem  or  branches.  They  are  annuals,  natives 
chiefly  of  the  countries  near  the  Mediterranean  and  the  warmer  temperate  parts  of  Asia. 
Some  of  them,  occasionally  seen  in  gardens  in  Britain,  are  vulgarly  known  by  the  names 
Devil-in-a-bufi7i  and  Devil-in-a-mist.  The  seeds  are  aromatic,  and  somewhat  peppery. 
Those  of  Nigella  satim,  a  species  common  in  cornfields  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  are  supposed 
to  be  the  BLACK  CUMMIN  of  the  ancients,  and  perhaps  the  CUMMIN  of  the  Bible.  The 
seeds  of  a  sjpecies  of  Nigella  are  much  used  by  the  Afghans  for  flavoring  curries. 

NI'GEE,  the  great  river  of  western  Africa.  Its  name,  according  to  Dr.  Barth,  is  a 
contracted  form  of  one  of  the  uativs  names,  N-eghirreu,  which,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
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names,  Dliiulihd  (Joliba),  Mayo,  Tsa,  Kwara  (Quorra),  and  TSald-n-ruva,  means  simply 
"  the  river."  The  principal  head-water  rises  on  the  slopes  of  mount  Loma,  a  peak  of  the 
Kong  mountains,  in  a  barren,  desolate,  and  treeless  region,  in  lat.  9°  25'  n.,  long.  9°  45' 
w.,  about  1.600  it.  above  sea-lr-el.  It  flows  n.e.  to  Timbuktu,  where  it  bends  eastward, 
and  after  flowing  in  that  direction  for  about  250  m.,  it  curves  toward  the  s.,  and  pro- 
ceeds in  a  general  s.s.e.  course,  until  arriving  at  the  head  of  its  delta,  in  lat,  about  5C  30' 
n.,  it  separates  into  many  branches,  and  enters  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  between  the  bights 
of  Benin  and  Biafra.  It  is  called  the  Timbri  for  the  first  70  in.  of  its  course,  after 
which  it  receives  the  name  of  the  J?liba,  or  more  correctly  Dlmiliba;  and  after  passing 
Timbuktu,  it  is  known  principally  as  the  Quorra.  Little  is  known  of  its  course  until  it 
reaches  Sego  (lat.  12°  30'  n.),  a  distance  of  350  m.  from  its  source,  but  from  that  point 
it  has  been  explored  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  its  course.  From  Sego  to  Timbuktu 
it  flows  through  a  fertile  country,  producing  rice,  maize,  and  vegetables,  and  abounding 
in  coed  pasturage.  In  lat.  14°  10'  n.,  the  river  separates  into  two  branches;  the  western 
i<  c.illed  the  Joliba  or  ilayo,  the  eastern  the  Bara-Isa.  These,  as  they  proceed,  are 
known  as  the  White  and  Black  rivers  respectively;  and  they  unite  after  inclosing  the 
inland  of  Jimballa,  220  m.  in  length,  and  from  2  to  20  m.  in  breadth  The  river  again 
bifurcates  before  arriving  at  Timbuktu,  and  after  passing  that  town,  the  two  branches, 
on  one  of  which — the  northern — Cabra,  the  port  of  Timbuktu  is  situated,  again  unite. 
In  the  district  of  union  in  the  s.w.  of  Timbuktu,  the  country  far  and  wide  is  intersected 
by  numberless  streams,  forming  a  complicated  net-work  of  water-courses.  The  river 
then  flows  e.,  sending  off  many  creeks  and  branches  to  Bamba;  its  banks  here  are  low 
and  marshy,  and  during  the  rainy  season  are  overflowed.  In  this  region,  rice,  tobacco, 
wheat,  and"  even  barley  are  grown.  The  river  then  passes  the  town  of  Burrum.  where 
it  curves  to  the  s.e.,  and  from  this  point — called  from  the  bend,  the  Knee  of  Burrum — 
it  bears  the  name  of  Kwara  or  Quorra  until  it  reaches  the  delta.  Immediately  below 
L 'i  IT  am,  the  Niger  does  not  present  an  imposing  appearance.  Its  bed  resembles  a  broad 
marshy  valley,  inclosed  by  ridges  of  rock  or  high  dunes,  thickly  overgrown  with  reeds 
and  sedges,  and  cut  up  by  numberless  streams  and  creeks.  At  the  ferry  of  Burri  (lat. 
15=  55'  n.),  the  breadth  of  the  river  is  from  800  to  900  yards;  and  here  the  whole  valley, 
about  10  m.  broad,  is  fruitful,  carefully  cultivated,  and  Avell  peopled.  Further  s., 
the  towns  of  Garu  and  Sandu  are  passed,  and  here  the  bed  is  rocky  and  the  navigation 
dangerous.  At  the  town  of  Say,  the  Niger,  after  reaching  a  breath  of  from  2,500  to 
3,000  paces,  is  narrowed  to  a  width  of  1,000  paces,  flows  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an 
hour,  and  is  inclosed  by  rocky  banks.  From  Say  to  Wnra,  the  course  of  the  Niger 
remains  still  unknown.  From  Wara  it  flows  e.s.e.  to  Eabba;  and  from  this  town  to  its 
mouth,  the  course  of  the  river  is  comparatively  well  known.  In  \?\.  between  8°  and 
T  30'  n.,  it  flows  round  the  eastern  shoulder  of  the  Kong  mountains  (2.000  to  3.000  ft. 
high),  and  here  the  banks  of  the  Niger  are  extraordinarily  beautiful.  In  lat.  7°  40'  n., 
it  receives  the  Benue  from  the  e.  The  delta  consists  of  an  immense  mangrove  forest,  cut 
up  into  islands  by  the  numerous  branches  (~2  in  number)  of  the  river.  The  principal 
mouths  are  the  Bonny,  Mari,  and  Nun. 

The  existence  of  the  Niger  seems  to  have  been  first  made  known  in  ancient  times 
by  travelers  from  the  s.  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  who,  crossing  the  great  desert, 
came  upon  the  upper  course  of  a  great  river  flowing  toward  the  rising  sun.  This  river 
Herodotus  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Egyptian  Nile.  Pliny  speaks  of  the  Jfigns 
of  Ethiopia,  but  he  also  thought  that  it  flowed  into  the  Nile.  No  definite  notion  on  the 
river  had  been  formed  until  it  was  visited  by  Mungo  Park  in  July,  1796,  when  this  traveler 
explored  its  banks  for  a  distance  of  160  m.  See  PARK,  MUNGO.  Caillie  explored  the  river 
from  the  town  of  Jennee  to  Timbuktu;  and  u.e  English  expedition  of  1832,  under  Lander 
and  Allen,  proved  that  ths  Quorra  was  navigable  from  Boussa  to  the  sea;  information, 
however,  which  was  obtained  at  an  immense  cost  of  human  life  from  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  climate.  Subsequent  expeditins  have  ended  with  similar  results.  In  1864,  Dr. 
Barth  followed  the  course  of  the  river  from  Timbuktu  to  Say,  and  much  of  what  is  now 
known  about  the  Niger  is  due  to  his  labors.  The  entire  length  of  the  river  is  estimated 
at  upwards  of  2,500  miles. — Earth's  Travels  in  Central  Africa. 

NIGHT-HAWK,  Cliordeile*  Virginianus,  a  bird  of  the  goatsucker  family  (caprimulgidce) 
very  common  in  America,  from  the  Arctic  islands  to  the  West  Indies.  It  is  a  bird  of 
passage,  visiting  the  north  in  summer.  It  is  about  nine  inches  in  length,  and  23  inches 
in  expanse  of  wing.  The  gape  is  destitute  of  bristles.  The  tail  is  slightly  forked.  The 
general  color  is  brown,  but  it  is  much  mottled  and  marked  with  white;  and  there  is  a 
white  mark  on  the  throat,  in  shape  like  the  letter  V.  The  night-hawk  is  seen  pursuing 
its  insect  prey  in  the  air,  chiefly  before  sunset,  and  before  dawn,  and  attracts  attention 
by  its  rapid  repetition  of  a  sharp  impatient  cry,  which  has  gained  for  it  the  name  Piram- 
idig.  It  produces  also  in  its  flight  a  remarkable  hollow  booming  sound,  "like  blowing 
into  the  bung-hole  of  a  barrel,"  in  the  moments  of  its  perpendicular  descent  through  the 
air.  Its  movements  in  the  air  are  extremely  beautiful  and  rapid.  When  fat  and  plump, 
as  it  usually  is  on  its  southward  migration,  it  is  esteemed  for  the  table,  and  great  num- 
bers are  shot 

NIGHT  HERON,  Nyciiwrax,  a  genus  of  ardeidte  (See  REROX),  intermediate  in  form 
between  bitterns  and  herons,  but  with  shorter  and  thicker  bill  than  either,  and  legs 
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shorter  than  in  herons.  The  COMMON  Night  Heron  (N.  Gardeni  or  Europceug)  is  found 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  North  America,  chiefly  in  the  warmer  temperate  regions. 
It  is  most  abundant  in  America,  and  is  partly  a  bird  of  passage.  It  is  a  very  rare  visit- 
ant of  Britain.  Its  length,  from,  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  short  tail,  is  fully 
two  feet.  It  weighs  nearly  two  pounds.  Its  plumage  is  soft,  the  general  color  ash-gray, 
passing  into  black  on  the  neck  and  head,  and  into  white  on  the  breast  and  belly.  The 
back  of  the  head  is  adorned  with  three  very  long  white  feathers,  which  hang  down  on 
the  neck.  The  nests  are  built  in  trees,  and  in  general  many  together,  forming  a  heronry. 
1  The  night  heron  feeds  chiefly  by  twilight  or  at  night;  and  is  never  seen  standing  motion- 
less, like  herons,  but  walks  about  in  search  of  prey,  by  the  sides  of  ditches,  pouds,  etc. ; 
its  food  consisting  chiefly  of  fishes,  frogs,  and  other  aquatic  animals.  Its  cry  is  very 
loud  and  hoarse. — Other  species  of  night  heron  are  found  in  Africa  and  Australia. 

NIGHTINGALE,  Philomela,,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  sylviada,  approaching  in 
character  to  the  merulidce,  the  young  having  their  first  plumage  mottled,  as  in  the  thrushes, 
and  the  legs  being  longer  than  in  the  fauvettes  and  other  gylmadtf,  with  which  they  are 
commonly  classed.  The  bill  is  straight,  slender,  not  quite  us  long  as  the  head;  the  wings 
do  not  much  pass  beyond  the  base  of  the  tail;  the  first  quill  is  very  short,  the  third  is 
the  longest;  the  tail  is  slightly  rounded. — The  COMMON  NIGHTINGALE  (P.  Imciniri)  is  well 
known  as  the  finest  of  songsters.  It  is  rather  larger  than  the  hedge-sparrow,  with  about 
the  same  proportionate  length  of  wings  and  tail.  It  is  of  a  rich  brown  color  above,  the 
rump  and  tail  reddish,  the  lower  parts  grayish-rwhite.  The  eexes  are  alike.  It  is  a 
native  of  many  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  of  the  north  of  Africa;  and  is  a  bird  of 
passage,  extending  its  summer  migrations  in  the  continent  of  Europe  as  far  north  as  the 
fcouth  of  Sweden,  but  in  Britain  it  has  scarcely  ever  been  seen  further  north  than  York- 
shire. It  is  plentiful  in  some  parts  of  the  south  and  east  of  England,  but  does  not 
extend  to  the  western  counties,  and  never  appears  in  Ireland.  It  frequents  thickets  and 
hedges,  and  low  damp  meadows  near  streams.  The  extensive  market-gardens  near 
London  are  among  its  favorite  haunts.  It  feeds  very  much  on  caterpillars  and  other 
larvae.  It  arrives  in  England  about  the  middle  of  April,  the  males  ten  or  fourteen  days 
before  the  females.  It  is  at  this  season,  and  before  pairing  has  taken  place,  that  bird- 
catchers  generally  procure  nightingales  for  cage-birds,  as  they  then  become  easily  recon- 
ciled to  confinement,  whilst,  if  taken  after  pairing,  they  fret  and  pine  till  they  die.  The 
nightingale  makes  its  nest  generally  en  the  ground,  but  sometimes  on  a  low  fork  of  a 
bush.  The  nest  is  loosely  constructed  of  dead  k-aves,  rushes,  and  stalks  of  grass,  with  a 
lining  of  fibrous  roots.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a  uniform  olive-brown. 
The  song  of  the  male  ceases  to  be  heard  as  soon  as  incubation  is  over.  In  captivity, 
however,  it  is  often  continued  through  a  more  considerable  period.  The  nightingale  usu- 
ally begins  its  song  in  the  evening,  and  sings  with  brief  intervals  throughout  the  night. 
The  variety,  loudness,  and  richness  of  its  notes  are  equally  extraordinary;  and  its  long 
quivering  strains  are  full  of  plaintiveness  as  well  as  of  passionate  ecstasy.  The  nightin- 
gale has  been  a  favorite  from  most  ancient  times;  and  is  often  mentioned  in  the  poetry 
of  India  and  Persia,  as  well  as  of  Greece  and  Home.  The  loves  of  the  nightingale  and 
the  rose  are  a  fanciful  theme  in  which  eastern  poets  delight.  The  nightingale  much 
resembles  the  redbreast  in  manners,  and  is  equally  pugnacious.  It  has  been  known  to 
breed  with  the  redbreast  in  captivity. — There  is  another  and  rather  larger  species  of 
nightingale  in  ihe  east  of  Europe,  faintly  mottled  on  the  breast. 

NIGHTINGALE,  FLORENCE,  famed  for  her  labors  in  reforming  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  British  army,  is  the  daughter  of  William  Shore  Nightingale  of  Embly  park, 
Hampshire,  and  Leigh  Hurst,  Derbyshire,  and  was  born  at  Florence  in  1823.  Highly 
educated,  and  brilliantly  accomplished,  she  early  exhibited  an  intense  devotion  to  the 
alleviation  of  suffering,  which,  in  1844,  led  her  to  give  attention  to  the  condition  of 
hospitals.  She  visited  and  inspected  civil  and  military  hospitals  all  over  Europe;  studied 
with  the  sisters  of  charity  in  Paris  the  system  of  nursing  and  management  carried  out 
in  the  hospitals  of  that  city;  and,  in  1851,  went  into  training  as  a  nurse  in  the  institution 
of  Protestant  deaconesses  at  Kaiserswerth,  on  the  Rhine.  On  her  return  to  England, 
she  put  into  thorough  working  order  the  sanitorium  for  governesses  in  conuection  with 
the  London  institution.  Ten  years  was  the  term  of  apprenticeship  thus  served  in  prep- 
'  aration  for  the  work  of  her  life.  In  the  spring  of  1854  war  was  declared  with  Russia 
and  a  British  army  of  25,000  men  sailed  to  the  east.  Alma  was  fought  Sept.  20,  and 
the  wounded  from  the  battle  were  sent  down  to  the  hospitals  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion on  the  banks  of  the  Bosporus.  These  hospitals  were  soon  crowded  with  sick  and 
wounded,  and  their  unhealthy  condition  became  apparent  in  a  rate  of  mortality  to 
which  the  casualties  of  the  fiercest  battle  were  as  nothing.  In  this  crisis  Miss  Night- 
ingale offered  to  go  out  and  organize  a  nursing  department  at  Scutari.  The  late  lord 
Herbert,  then  at  the  war-office,  gladly  accepted,  and  within  a  week  from  the  date  of 
the  offer — viz.,  Oct.  21 —  she  departed  with  her  nurses.  She  arrived  at  Constanti- 
nople Nov.  4,  the  eve  of  Inkernwnn — the  beginning  of  the  terrible  winter  cam- 
paign— in  time  to  receive  the  wounded  from  that  second  battle  into  wards  already  filled 
with  2,300  patients.  Her  devotion  to  the  sufferers  can  never  be  forgotten.  She  has 
.  stood  twenty  hours  at  a  stretch,  in  order  to  see  them  provided  with  accommodation  and 
all  the  requisites  of  their  condition.  But  she  saw  clearly  in  the  bad  sanitary  arrange- 
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ments  of  the  hospitals  the  causes  of  their  frightful  mortality,  and  her  incessant  labor 
was  devoted  to  the  removal  of  these  causes,  as  well  as  to  the  mitigation  of  their  effects. 
In  the  spring  of  1855,  while  in  the  Crimea  organizing  the  nursing-departments  of  the 
camp-hospitals,  she  was  prostrated  with  fever,  the  result  of  unintermitting  toil  and 
anxiety;  yet  she  refused  to  leave  her  post,  and  on  her  recovery  remained  at  Scutari  till 
Turkey  was  evacuated  by  the  British,  July  28,  1856.  She,  to  whom  many  a  soldier 
owes  his  life  and  health,  had  expended  her  own  health  in  the  physical  and  mental  strain, 
to  which  she  had  subjected  herself.  It  is  known  that  for  years  Miss  Nightingale  has 
been  an  invalid.  It  is  not  so  well  known  that  her  sick-room  has  been  the  scene  of  the 
most  arduous  and  constant  labor  for  the  improvement  of  th«  health  of  the  soldier.  In  1857 
she  furnished  the  "commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  regulations  affecting  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  British  army"  with  a  paper  of  written  evidence,  in  which  she 
impresses,  with  the  force  and  clearness  which  distinguish  her  mind,  the  great  lesson  of 
the  Crimean  war,  which  she  characterizes  as  a  sanitary  experiment  on  a  colossal  scale. 
Her  experience  in  the  Crimea,  the  results  obtained  by  the  labors  of  the  sanitary  com- 
mission, results  accumulated  under  her  own  eyes,  showing  that  the  rate  of  mortality 
amonir  soldiers  could  be  reduced  to  one-half  of  what  it  was  in  time  of  peace  at  home, 
turned  the  attention  of  Miss  Nightingale  to  the  general  question  of  army  sanitary 
reform,  and  first  to  that  of  army  hospitals.  In  1858  she  contributed  two  papers  to  the 
national  association  for  the  promotion  of  social  science,  on  hospital  construction  and 
arrangements,  afterwards  published,  along  with  her  evidence  before  the  commissioners, 
by  J.  W.  Parker  and  son.  The  Notes  on  Hospitals,  from  their  clearness  of  arrangement 
and  minuteness  of  detail,  are  most  valuable  to  the  architect,  the  engineer,  mid  the 
medical  officer.  In  1858  she  published  her  Notes  on  Nur*in.(/,  a  little  volume  which  is 
already  among  the  treasured  text-books  of  many  a  household.  At  the  close  of  the 
Crimean  war  a  fund  was  subscribed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  her  to  form  an  institu- 
tion for  the  training  of  nurses.  The  interest  of  the  fund  amounts  to  £1400  per  annum; 
and  though  no  separate  institution  has  been  formed,  it  is  spent  in  training  a  superior 
order  of  nurses  in  connection  with  St.  Thomas's  and  King's  college  hospitals.  In  the 
year  1863  was  issued  the  report  of  the  commission  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  army 
in  India.  The  complete  report,  with  evidence,  occupies  two  folio  volumes  of  nearly 
1000  pages  each.  The  second  of  these  hu«re  folios  is  rilled  with  reports  from  every 
station  in  India,  occupied  by  British  and  native  troops.  These  reports  were  sent  in 
manuscript  to  Miss  Nightingale,  and  at  p  ige  317  of  vol.  i.  are  inserted  her  observations 
upon  this  immense  mass  of  evidence.  In  these  observations,  the  facts  are  brought 
together  in  an  order,  and  with  an  incisive  force  of  statement,  which  render  it  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  public  papers  ever  penned.  That  report  is  likely  to  inaugurate  a  new- 
era  in  the  government  of  India;  for  the  views  of  Miss  Nightingale  extend  not  only  to 
the  sanitary' reform  of  the  British  army,  but  to  that  of  the  towns  of  India.  In  1871 
Miss  Nightingale  published  Notes  on  Lying-in-Institutions,  together  with  a  proposal  for 
organizing  an  Institution  for  training  Midwices  and  Midwifery  Nurses;  in  1873,  Life  or 
Desitli  in  India,  and  (in  Fraser's  Magazine)  "  A  'Note'  of  interrogation,"  which  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention,  mainly  on  account  of  the  way  she  handles  religious  beliefs  and 
life. 

NIGHT-JAB.    See  GOATSUCKER. 

NIGHTMARE,  Incubus,  Ephialtes,  consists  in  a  horrible  dream,  the  terror  being 
inspired  by  a  sense  of  weight  or  oppression  referred  to  the  pressure  of  mountains,  giants, 
i;.ms.  serpents,  upon  the  breast.  It  is  attributed  to  acceleration  or  irregularity  of  the 
circulation  in  the  chest  or  in  the  brain.  It  has  been  traced  backward  to  plethora,  pos- 
ture, heavy  suppers;  and  forward  as  a  prognostic  of  heart  disease  or  hydrothorax.  It 
differs  from  ordinary  dreams  in  possessing  always  the  same  characteristic  of  fear  of 
some  object  in  contact  with  the  body,  in  a  recognized  inability  to  move  or  speak  while 
tiiere  is  a  strong  desire  to  do  both,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  semi-consciousness  of  the 
real  source  of  the  apprehension.  The  affection  is  recorded  to  have  been  epidemic;  and 
modern  instances  have  occurred  where  large  communities  have  been  agitated  by  night 
panics.  A  regiment  of  French  soldiers,  quartered  in  a  ruined  monastery,  were"  awak- 
ened, at  the  same  hour  in  two  successive  nights,  by  a  black  dog  leaping  on  the  breast  of 
each.  -These  veteran  warriors,  inured  to  danger,  inaccessible  to  superstition,  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  make  a  third  trial.  Such  frightful  impressions  occur  during  the 
day,  and  during  mere  somnolency  or  drowsiness,  but  more  generally  at  the  moment  of 
awakening  during  the  night.  The  time,  the  distinct  recollection  retained  of  the  circum- 
stance, and  the  bodily  perturbation  which  remained  when  consciousness  was  re-estab- 
lished, all  conspired  to  convert  these  visions  into  the  objective  hobgoblins,  the  omens 
and  supernatural  revelations  of  past  ages;  and  which  still  linger  as  matter  of  belief 
where  the  temperament  or  situation  of  the  individual  resembles  those  of  our  ancestors. 
In  a  very  large  number  of  instances  such  dreams  represent,  or  are  continuations  of,  the 
previous  waking  thoughts  and  emotions.  They  are  so  far  voluntary  that  indigestible 
food  or  excess  may  induce  them.  Fuseli,  for  artistic  purposes,  created  "chimeras  dire" 
in  sleep  by  supping  on  pork  chops. 

NIGHTSHADE,  the  English  name  of  certain  plants  of  the  natural  order  solanacea 
(q.v.),  possessing  the  narcotic  properties  frequently  developed  in  that  order.  Among 


them  are  some  species  of  solanum  (q.v.),  particularly  the  COMMON  NIGHTSHADE,  or 
BLACK  NIGHTSHADE  (S.  nigruin),  an  annual  or  biennial,  with  erect  angular  stem,  ovate, 
sinuate-dentate  leaves,  drooping  lateral  umbels  of  white  flowers,  and  globose  black 
berries;  a  frequent  weed  in  waste  places  in  England  and  inmost  parts  of  the  world. 
Few  plants  are  more  widely  diffused.  It  is  only  slightly  narcotic.  The  leaves,  in  a 
fresh  state,  are  said  to  be  injurious  to  animals  which  eat  them,  but  seem  to  lose  almost 
all  narcotic  property  by  boiling,  and  are  used  as  spinach,  particularly  in  warm  climates. 
The  berries,  although  generally  dreaded  or  suspected,  may  also,  it  is  said,  be  eaten,  at 
least  in  moderate  quantity,  without  danger.  They  contain,  however,  the  alkaloid  sol- 
anine  found  also  in  the  shoots  of  the  potato. — WOODY  NIGHTSHADE,  see  BITTEKSWEET. 
For  DEADLY  NIGHTSHADE,  see  BELLADONNA.  For  ENCHANTER'S  NIGHTSHADE,  see 
CIRC^EA. 

NIGRITIA.     See  SUDAN,  ante. 

NI HILISM  is  a  term  used  of  certain  philosophical  or  half-philosophical  systems  of 
"negative"  tendency,  especially  such  as  deny  God,  the  soul,  and  the  moral  distinction 
between  good  and  evil.  Of  late,  however,  it  has  become  familiar  throughout  Europe  as 
applied  to  the  hyper-revolutionary  programme  of  a  Russian  organization  in  various  ranks 
of  society.  The  young  men  at  the  universities  seem  to  be  largely  addicted  to  Nihilism, 
and  are  equaled  in  their  zeal  by  the  "  fair  girl  graduates"  of  Russia.  The  Nihilists  are 
said  to  have  adopted  many  of  the  socialistic  views  of  Proudhon  (q.v)  ;  but  while  their 
scheme  is  in  other  respects  vague  and  ill-compacted,  their  foremost  principle  is  the  belief 
that  society  may  be  and  ought  to  be  regenerated  by  a  sudden  and  sweeping  overthrow 
of  most  existing  social  and  political  institutions.  Towards  preparation  for  this  extensive 
undertaking,  their  bold  propagandism  is  especially  directed.  While  violently  opposed 
to  Pan-slavism  (q.v.)  as  supporting  old  and  obsolete  notions  of  nationality  and  patriot- 
ism, cosmopolitan  Nihilism  is  yet  so  far  purely  Russian  as  apparently  not  to  have  e«tab- 
lished  direct  relations  with  the  socialistic  organizations  of  western  Europe.  Herzeu 
(q.v.),  as  an  admirer  of  west  European  culture,  widely  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Nihilists,  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  spread  of  democratic  opinions  in  Russia. 
But  the  great  leaders  of  the  Nihilistic  movement  were  the  indefatigable  agitator  Michael 
Bakuniu  (born  1814)  and  the  journalist  Tchernyschevski.  In  1869,  during  certain 
students'  demonstrations,  revolutionary  manifestoes  were  distributed.  Much  was 
done  for  promoting  revolutionary  opinions  through  the  medium  of  Sunday-schools, 
ere  these  were  suppressed  by  government.  Young  men  of  good  birth  adopted  menial 
callings  in  order  to  understand  the  grievances  and  burdens  of  their  poorer  brethren,  and 
to  enter  with  fuller  sympathy  into  their  feelings.  Nihilistic  associations  began  to  display 
organized  activity,  and  considerable  funds  were  collected.  Government  now  began 
numerous  prosecutions.  In  1871  there  was  a  lengthened  trial,  and  numerous  condem- 
nations to  Siberian  exile.  In  1875  an  actual  rising  took  place  under  a  red  banner,  amongst 
the  students  at  Kazan.  In  1877  139  persons,  mostly  young  men  and  women,  were 
tried,  and  many  condemned.  The  unamimous  acquittal  by  a  St.  Petersburg  jury  of  the 
lady  assassin,  Vera  Sassulitch,  who  attempted  the  life  of  gen.  Trepoff,  governor  of  a 
prison,  displayed  a  dangerous  condition  of  public  feeling,  and  led  to  the  significant, 
though  "temporary,"  withdrawal  of  the  trials  for  political  crimes  from  juries,  these 
being  now  assigned,  to  courts-martial.  The  assassination,  by  Nihilists  especially  com- 
missioned, of  the  general  at  the  head  of  the  secret  police  of  Russia  and  of  the  governor 
of  Kharkov,  in  1878  and  1879,  show  the  boldness  and  persistency  of  the  Nihilistic  prop- 
aganda. 

NIHILISTS  (from  Latin  nihil,  "nothing"),  a  revolutionary  organizntion  in  Russia, 
aiming  at  the  destruction  of  all  existing  laws,  religions,  and  political  and  social  systems, 
while  preparing  to  replace  them  with  nothing.  It  is  stated  that  the  term  was  first 
employed  by  the  Russian  novelist,  Ivan  Turgenieff,  in  his  stories  of  Russian  society.  It 
was,  however,  accepted  by  the  organization  itself,  as  will  appear  in  the  following  quota- 
tion from  a  speech  by  a  member,  and  which  may  be  accepted  as  fairly  significant  of  the 
doctrines  with  which  the  minds  of  the  advanced  radicals  of  Russia  have  become  imbued. 
"Nothing,  in  the  present  state  of  social  organization,  can  be  worth  much,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  our  ancestors  instituted  it.  If  we  are  still  obliged  to  confe?s  ourselves  ignor- 
ant of  the  exact  medium  between  good  and  evil,  how  could  our  ancestors,  less  enlight- 
ened than  we,  know  it"!  A  German  philosopher  has  said :  '  Every  law  is  of  use.  It 
rules  the  conduct  of  individuals  who  feel  for  one  another  and  appreciate  their  respective 
•wants.  Every  religion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  useless;  for  ruling,  as  it  does,  our  relations 
with  an  incommensurable  and  indefinite  Being,  it  can  be  the  result  only  of  a  great  terror 
or  else  of  a  fantastic  imagination.'  Now,  we  Nihilists  say,  no  law,  no  religion — nihil! 
The  very  men  who  instituted  these  laws  ruling  their  fellow-creatures  have  lived  and  died 
in  complete  ignorance  of  the  value  of  their  own  acts,  and  without  knowing  in  the  least 
how  they  had  accomplished  the  mission  traced  for  them  by  destiny  at  the  moment  of 
their  birth.  Even  taking  it  for  granted  that  our  ancestors  were  competent  to  order  the 
acts  of  their  fellow  creatures,  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  the  requirements  of  their 
time  are  similar  to  those  of  to-day?  Evidently  not.  Let  us  then,  ca?t  off  this  garment 
of  law,  for  it  has  not  been  made  according  to  our  measure,  and  it  impedes  our  free  move- 
ments. Hither  with  the  axe,  and  let  us  demolish  everything.  Those  who  come  after  us 
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•will  know  how  to  rebuild  an  edifice  quite  as  solid  as  that  which  we  now  feel  trembling 
over  our  heads. "  Two  points  will  be  observed  in  this  manifesto :  the  one  being  its  posi- 
tive antagonism  to  all  existing  things — because  they  exist;  the  other  the  sophistry  with 
which  the  accepted  position  is  reasoned  out  to  a  logical  conclusion.  And  this  brings  us 
naturally  to  the  starting  points  of  Russian  nihilism:  in  the  influence  of  the  Russian  his- 
tory; in  the  nature  of  the  Russian  people;  and  in  the  exceptional  character  of 
the  Russian  political  system. 

.The  present  autocracy  of  Russia  was  originally  an  oligarchy,  and  not  until  Ivan  I. 
(III.)  founded  the  existing  Russian  empire  in  the  loth  c.  was  the  power  of  the  grand- 
dukes,  true  oligarchs,  destroyed.  Autocracy  was  cemented  by  his  immediate  descend- 
ant, Ivan  the  terrible,  by  Peter  I.,  Katherine  II.,  and  finally  by  Nicholas.  Under  the 
changed  political  condition  instituted  by  these  monarchs,  there  came  to  be  but  three 
orders  or  classes  among  the  Russian  people:  the  czar,  the  nobility  and  aristocracy,  and 
the  serfs :  there  was  no  bourgeoisie  or  middle  class.  This  anomalous  condition  is  supple- 
mented by  another;  the  existence  for  centuries  of  the  mir,  an  actual  democracy,  which 
has  outlived  tyranny  and  spoliation,  and  by  which  each  village  community  has  kept  alive 
the  ideas  of  socialism  and  equal  rights.  The  mir  is  in  fact  a  co-operative  association  of 
the  local  peasantry,  under  a  head  elected  by  themselves,  who  exercises  parental  authority 
in  conjunction  with  the  village  parliament  which  is  convened  in  cases  of  emergency. 
This  institution  is  primitive  in  its  origin,  which  was  Slavonic,  is  patriarchal  in  discipline, 
.and  preservative  of  the  socialistic  element  in  rural  economy.  Through  its  means  exists 
the  veritable  commune  in  Russia;  since  the  arable  land  and  pasturage  belong  not  to  indi- 
viduals, but  are  the  collective  property  of  the  commune,  which  enjoys  unlimited  author- 
ity in  making  allotments  and  in  the  redistribution  of  the  soil.  These  village  communes 
contain  about  five-sixths  of  the  population,  and  are  opposed  to  Caesarian  despotism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  centralized  bureaucracy  on  the  other.  When  to  this  extraordinary 
combination  of  factors  is  added  that  of  the  persistent  tendency  of  the  Russian  aristocracy 
toward  anarchy — which  is  a  historical  fact — it  will  be  seen  what  a  readiness  there  is  for 
socialistic  ideas  and  positive  revolutionary  principles.  After  Ivan  the  terrible,  a  period 
of  actual  anarchy  existed  in  Russia,  when  the  boiars  (barons)  succeeded  in  fastening  still 
more  strongly  the  chains  of  servitude  upon  the  unhappy  serfs.  The  accession  of 
Michael  Romanoff  to  the  throne,  and  tlje  foundation  of  a  new  dynasty,  proved  to  be  the 
death-blow  to  their  hopes  for  ascendency  in  the  realm,  and  there  was  nothing  for  them, 
and  for  all  the  petty  potentates  and  government  officials  in  the  empire,  but  to  continue 
an  iron  grasp  on  the  lower  order,  for  the  increase  of  their  wealth  and  power,  if  not  of 
their  dignity.  A  reviewer  in  Btackwood  has  epitomized  the  situation:  "We  have  the 
monarch  who  rules,  the  courtiers  who  assassinate,  and  the  serfs  who  obey."  And  Mr. 
Gladstone  wrote,  so  late  as  1880,  of  what  he  called  "the  oligarchic,  diplomatic,  and  mili- 
tary class:"  "This  class,  or  rather  this  conglomerate  of  classes,  ever  watchful  for' its 
aims,  ubiquitous  yet  organized,  standing  everywhere  between  the  emperor  and  the 
people,  and  oftentimes  too  strong  for  both,  is  at  work  day  and  night  to  impress  its  own 
•character  upon  Russian  policy."  Under  Ivan  the  terrible  was  organized  the  opritchini 
•(elect,  or  covenanted),  a  body  of  guards,  selected  sometimes  from  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  who  swore  implicit  obedience  to  the  czar,  and  in  return  were  chartered  libertines, 
robbers,  and  assassins.  Each  of  them  exercised  a  despotism  as  odious  in  its  sphere  as 
that  of  the  czar,  and  they  became  the  nucleus  of  a  new  kind  of  nobilitjr,  the  nobility  of 
function  and  government  employ,  which  for  all  practical  purposes  nearly  superseded  the 
hereditary  nobility.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Nicholas  ascended  the  throne  over  the 
ruins  of  a  conspiracy  which  only  his  personal  majesty  and  invincible  courage  enabled 
him  to  control;  and  this  by  such  a  massacre  of  those  engaged  in  the  uprising,  that  in  one 
day  15,000  persons  were  slain,  whose  bodies  were  thrown  by  torchlight  into  the  Neva. 
But  before  the  accession  of  Nicholas,  in  1821,  when  all  Europe  was  convulsed  with  revo- 
lutionary disorder,  Russia  began  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  newr  ideas  which  pervaded 
the  political  atmosphere  of  the  entire  continent,  and  did  not  escape  the  infection  of 
secret  societies  which  had  been  brought  back  by  the  armies  from  France.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  this  influence  which  brought  about  the  insurrection 
of  Dec.,  1825;  since  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  outbreak  was  Alexander  Hertzen,  who  with 
Bakunin,  is  considered  a  founder  of  the  nihilist  organization;  and  who  continued 
throughout  his  life  (he  died  in  1870)  to  disseminate  the  most  advanced  radical  opinions. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  his  writings,  we  have  the  following:  "Despotism 
itself  lives  behind  wooden  walls,  and  has  no  stability.  A  conservative  government  like 
that  of  Austria  has  never  been  possible  in  Russia;  we  have  nothing  to  conserve,  because 

there  is  nothing  stable  among  us Every  government  brings  into  question. 

existing  rights  and  institutions;  what  was  ordered  yesterday  is  countermanded  to-day. 
Because  there  is  no  historical  basis,  we  love  novelties  to  distraction." 

Alexander  II.  ascended  the  throne  under  circumstances  which,  though  less  sanguinary 
than  those  of  his  father's  accession,  were  yet  essentially  untoward.  Apparently  every- 
thing was  in  ruins:  the  military  system  had  broken  down;  the  Crimean  war  had  been  a 
disaster;  the  administrative  machinery  of  the  state  had  almost  collapsed.  In  clog- 
ing  the  Crimean  war,  the  new  emperor  uttered  a  manifesto  which  was  significant  of  his 
hopes  ami  designs  for  the  future  of  Russia.  Among  other  expressions  in  it  was  the 
desire  that  "by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  government  and  the  people,  the  public  admin- 
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istration  would 
law."     The 

power;  and  in  its  second  year  he  began 
the  serfs,  by  submitting  the  question  to  the  nobles  of  the  empire.  The  number  of  serf- 
owners  in  Russia  was  about  110,000,  having  under  their  control  23,000,000  peasants.  In 
1857  the  emperor  issued  a  ukase  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  tremendous  change 
which  he  had  undertaken;  and  on  Feb.  19  (March  3,  U.S.),  the  emancipation  law  was 
completed,  aud  the  signature  of  Alexander  II.  gave  freedom  to  23,000,000  men.  By  the 
agrarian,  or  land  law,  which  followed,  the  peasants  of  a  commune  were  enabled  to  buy 
their  holdings  by  a  cash  payment  of  about  three  years'  rent,  the  state  advancing  four-  t 
fifths  of  the  full'  payment,  which  was  to  be  repaid,  with  6  per  cent  interest,  in  49  years. 
In  the  outset,  under  this  act,  Russia  paid  $500,000,000  to  the  landlords  to  settle  the  newly 
emancipated  serfs  upon  their  own  holdings,  comprising  farms  extending  over  300,000,000 
acres.  And  as  the  peasants,  from  time  to  time,  failed  to  meet  their  payments,  the  gov- 
ernment advanced  the  amount.  The  final  result  of  the  land-law  will  be  that  the  peasant, 
by  paying  four-fifths  of  his  rent  for  49  years  to  the  state  instead  of  to  his  landlord,  will, 
at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  have  become  absolute  owner  of  his  farm.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  by  the  enforcement  of  the  emancipation  act  and  the  laud  act,  the  landlords 
lost  first,  their  serfs,  and  then  20  per  cent  of  their  rentals.  The  third  great  act  of  Alex- 
ander II.,  was  to  extend  the  system  of  the  mir,  or  local  self-government,  so  as  to  give  the 
peasants  entire  control  as  to  this,  with  a  very  complete  organization  of  elected  officials. 
As  the  emperor  also  reformed  the  judiciary;  introduced  trial  by  jury,  and  the  system  of 
trials  in  open  court;  made  decided  improvements  in  the  public  administration  of  office; 
promoted  education,  so  that  between  1860  and  1870  the  number  of  children  who  could 
read  multiplied  five-fold;  and  finally  destroyed  most  of  the  existing  class  distinctions, 
and  relaxed  the  severity  of  the  censorship  of  the  press;  the  continued  existence  of  nihil- 
ism, and  its  potency,  as  shown  in  the  recent  assassination  of  this  very  czar,  present  a  most 
difficult  social  and  political  question.  The  anomaly  of  the  union  of  many  of  the  wealth- 
iest and  most  aristocratic  Russians,  men  aud  women,  with  students  and  other  educated 
persons,  with  the  peasant  class,  in  a  wide  revolutionary  movement,  having  for  its  avowed 
object  the  destruction  of  all  existing  institutions,  would  be  inexplicable,  but  for  the  pecu- 
liar characteristics  of  Russian  history — as  already  set  forth;  with  other  reasons  now  to  be 
indicated.  Mr.  Gladstone,  has  said  of  Alexander  II. :  "The  present  emperor  of  Russia 
has,  during  a  reign  now  approaching  a  quarter  of  a  century,  given  ample  evidence  of  a 
just  and  philanthropic  mind.  No  greater  triumph  of  peaceful  legislation  is  anywhere 
recorded  than  the  emancipation  of  the  Russian  serfs  which  he  has  effected."  Of  these 
very  serfs,  or  peasants,  he  has  said:  "They  are  a  peaceful  and  a  submissive  race,  whose 
courage  in  the  field  is  that  of  a  determined  and  uucalculating  obedience.'  ' 

We  have  referred,  as  one  of  the  starting  points  of  Russian  nihilism,  to  the  nature  of 
the  Russian  people.  This  is  not  what  has  been  generally  supposed,  particularly  by 
Americans,  who  have  received  their  conclusions  ready-made  from  always  antagonistic  and 
contemptuous  English  sources — to  whose  utterances  those  of  Mr.  Gladstone  stand  as  a 
relief.  The  current  opinion  as  to  the  result  of  "scratching  a  Russian,"  derived  from  the 
emperor  Napoleon  I.,  who  had  no  great  cause  to  love  the  race,  has  been  that  this  would 
be  to  disturb  the  Tartar  savage  beneath,  and  bring  to  light  a  disposition  cruel,  vindic- 
tive, and  stubborn;  and  a  temperament  stolid  and  lethargic;  a  combination  of  the  mer- 
ciless Asiatic,  and  the  boorish  and  phlegmatic  Hollander  of  the  picture-books.  This 
conception  is  far  from  truth.  The  race  is  probably  similar  to  the  Irish  in  some  charac- 
teristics; and  to  the  French  in  its  mercurial  nature;  while  in  strange  combination  it 
resembles  the  German  in  its  fondness  for  abstract  philosophical  reasoning,  and  the  Span- 
iard or  Italian  in  its  sensuousness  and  indolence.  These  latter  characteristics  give  it  an 
oriental  stamp.  As  to  the  psychological  tendencies  of  the  Slave  mind,  Moritz  Kauf- 
man n  writes  that  it  is  "  singularly  sensitive  to  the  seductive  influences  of  grand  misty 
conceptions,  while  at  the  same  time  inclined  to  indolence  and  melancholy  dejection" — 
again  an  oriental  tinge.  Keeping  in  view  this  fact;  and  remembering  that  in  Russia 
there  has  been  for  centuries  a  struggle  between  the  educated  (aristocratic)  class  and  the 
emperor;  that  while  the  individual  administration  of  the  government  by  the  latter  may 
have  been  excellent;  that  of  his  officials,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  has,  confessedly, 
been  infamous ;  that  vast  reforms  were  projected  into  the  Russian  system  en  masse,  which,- 
elsewhere  would  have  been  the  slow  work  of  centuries;  that  these  reforms,  while  they 
alienated  from  the  emperor  and  autocracy  the  favor  of  the  upper  class,  did  not  gain 
that  of  the  lower;  it  may  well  appear  that  Russia  needed  only  to  be  infused  with  an 
element  powerful  enough  and  insidious  enough,  to  become  distracted  into  any  madness. 
The  tendency  of  the  emancipation  act  and  the  land  act,  however  noble  and  beneficent 
these  were  in  themselves,  has  been  to  undermine  the  confidence  of  the  Russian  peasant, 
by  removing  from  him  the  only  sure  foothold  that  he  knew.  As  the  prisoner,  long  con- 
fined, pleads  to  return  to  his  dungeon,  the  serf  under  his  new  condition  of  freedom, 
combined  with  that  of  proprietorship,  is  prostrated  beneath  an  endowment  which  is  an 
actual  burden.  For  the  peasant  has  to  a  certain  extent  merely  changed  owners — since 
as  to  his  payments  for  land,  he  is  obliged  to  depend  on  some  principal  man  in  the  village. 
And,  meanwhile,  the  old  comroune  principle  is  being  slowly  eaten  away,  and  that  of 
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individualism  with  its  consequent  responsibilities  and  antagonisms — both  utterly  foreign 
to  the  experience  and  taste  of  the  Russian  peasant — assumes  its  place. 

Michael  Bakunin,  supposed  by  some  to  have  formulated  nihilism  out  of  the  Hegelian 
philosophy,  but  whose  theories  are  more  naturally  traceable  to  an  utter  materialism  act- 
ing on  the  revolutionary  ideas  afloat  in  Europe  during  the  first  half  of  the  19th  c.,  was 
born  in  1814,  and  died  in  1876.  He  was  of  a  family  high  in  rank  and  position,  a  near 
relative  being  aid-de-camp  general  to  the  late  czar,  and  another  governor-general  of 
e.  Siberia;  was  educated  in  the  school  for  cadets  in  St.  Petersburg;  and  on  graduating 
was  appointed  an  ensign  in  the  artillery.  In  1841  he  went  to  Berlin  and  studied  Hegel, 
where  the  master  had  taught  a  dozen  years  before;  removing  afterwards  to  Dresden, 
where  he  continued  his  studies  with  Arnold  Ruge,  and  where  he  began  to  write  on  philo- 
sophical subjects.  In  1843  he  was  in  Paris,  and  by  this  time  had  become  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  Polish  refugees;  and  from  there  he  visited  Switzerland,  where  he  was 
introduced  into  the  communist  and  socialist  societies.  In  1847,  in  a  speech  made  in 
Paris,  h3  advocated  a  general  Russian  and  Polish  uprising  against  the  emperor;  this 
occasioned  a  request  from  the  Russian  government  which  procured  his  expulsion  from 
France.  A  reward  of  10,000  rubles  was  offered  by  the  Russian  government  for  his 
apprehension,  and  he  fled  to  Brussels,  but  returned  to  Paris  after  the  revolution  in  1848. 
He  attended  the  Slavic  congress  at  Prague,  and  was  involved  in  the  revolutionary 
movement  which  followed;  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  leaders  of  the  riots  in  Dres- 
den, from  which  city  he  fled  after  their  suppression;  and  on  May  10  was  captured  at 
Chemnitz.  He  was  now  tried,  condemned,  and  sentenced  to  death  in  three  countries — 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia;  his  punishment  being  in  each  instance  commuted  to  that  of 
imprisonment  for  life.  He  was  confined  for  several  years  in  the  fortress  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  then  transported  to  e.  Siberia,  where  he  remained  for  several  more  years  as  a 
penal  colonist,  when  he  was  permitted  to  settle  in  the  Russian  territory  of  the  Amoor. 
Thence  escaping  by  an  American  vessel,  he  proceeded  by  way  of  Japan  and  California 
to  London.  Here  he  was  active  in  endeavors  to  incite  the  Russians  and  Poles  to  revo- 
lution, with  the  view  of  forming  a  great  Slavic  federal  republic.  In  1863  he  went  to 
Stockholm  to  aid  the  expeditions  against  the  Baltic  provinces.  This  enterprise  failing, 
he  proceeded  to  Switzerland,  where  he  united  with  the  internationals;  but  his  attempt 
to  create  a  secret  society  within  their  own,  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  condi- 
tion of  general  anarchy,  brought  him  into  conflict  with  their  leaders;  and  in  1872  he, 
with  some  of  his  friends,  was  expelled  from  the  organization,  when  he  retired  from  pub- 
lic action.  In  the  meantime  societies  had  been  formed  in  Russia  to  promote  the  views 
of  Bakunin  and  Hertzen,  the  "  Young  Russia, "  "Land  and  Freedom,"  etc.;  and  news- 
paper organs — the  Sovremiennik  and  rtuskoie  Slowo,  were  established  and  industriously 
circulated  in  the  same  interest.  As  presenting  the  strangely  self-contradictory  theories 
which  dominated  the  new  revolutionary  order  at  this  time,  the  following  is  quoted  from 
a  speech  made  at  Geneva,  in  1868,  by  Michael  Bakunin — "  the  father  of  nihilism,  the 
arch-conspirator:"  "Brethren,  I  come  to  announce  to  you  a  new  gospel  which  must 
penetrate  unto  the  very  ends  of  the  world.  This  gospel  admits  of  no  half-measures  and 
hesitations.  The  old  world  must  be  destroyed  and  replaced  by  a  new  one.  The  lie 
must  be  stamped  out  and  give  way  to  truth.  It  is  our  mission  to  destroy  the  lie;  and  to 
effect  this  we  must  begin  at  the  very  commencement;.  Now  the  beginning  of  all  those 
lies  which  have  ground  down  this  poor  world  in  slavery  is  God.  For  many  hundred 
years  monurchs  and  priests  have  inoculated  the  hearts  and  minds  of  mankind  with  this 
notion  of  a  God  ruling  over  the  world.  They  have  also  invented  for  the  people  the 
notion  of  another  world,  in  which  their  God  is  to  punish  with  eternal  torture  those  who 
have  refused  to  obey  their  degrading  laws  here  on  earth.  This  God  is  nothing  but  the 
personification  of  absolute  tyranny,  and  has  been  invented  with  a  view  of  either  fright- 
ening or  alluring  nine-tenths  of  the  human  race  into  submission  to  the  remaining  tenth. 
If  there  were  really  a  God,  surely  he  would  use  that  lightning  which  he  holds  in  his 
hand  to  destroy  those  thrones  to  the  steps  of  which  mankind  is  chained.  He  would, 
assuredly,  use  it  to  overthrow  those  altars  where  the  truth  is  hidden  by  clouds  of  lying 
incense.  Tear  out  of  your  hearts  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  God;  for  as  long  as  an 
atom  of  that  silly  superstition  remains  in  your  minds,  you  will  never  know  what  free- 
dom is.  When  you  have  got  rid  of  the  belief  in  this  priest-begotten  God,  and  when, 
moreover,  you  are  convinced  that  your  existence  and  that  of  the  surrounding  world  are 
due  to  the  conglomeration  of  atoms,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  gravity  and  attrac- 
tion, then,  and  then  only,  you  will  have  accomplished  the  first  step  toward  liberty,  and 
you  will  experience  less,  difficulty  in  ridding  your  minds  of  that  second  lie  which  tyranny 
has  invented.  The  first  lie  is  God.  The  second  lie  is  right.  Might  invented  the  fiction 
of  right,  in  order  to  insure  and  strengthen  her  reign — that  right  which  she  herself  does 
not  heed,  and  which  only  serves  as  a  barrier  against  any  attacks  which  may  be  made 
by  the  trembling  and  stupid  masses  of  mankind.  Might,  my  friends,  forms  the  sole 
groundwork  of  society.  Might  makes  and  unmakes  laws,  and  that  might  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  majority.  It  should  be  in  the  possession  of  those  nine-tenths  of  the 
human  race  whose  immense  power  has  been  rendered  subservient  to  the  remaining  tenth 
by  means  of  that  lying  fiction  of  right  before  which  you  are  accustomed  to  bow  your 
heads  and  to  drop  your  arms.  Once  penetrated  with  a  clear  conviction  of  your  own 
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might,  you  will  be  able  to  destroy  this  mere  notion  of  right.  And  when  you  have  freed 
your  mind  from  the  fear  of  a  God,  and  from  that  childish  respect  for  the  friction  of  right, 
then  all  the  remaining  chains  which  bind  you,  and  which  are  called  science,  civilization,  • 
property,  marriage,  morality,  and  justice,  will  snap  asunder  like  threads.  Let  your 
own  happiness  be  your  only  law.  But  in  order  to  get  this  law  recognized,  and  to  bring 
about  the  proper  relations  which  should  exist  between  the  majority  and  minority  of 
mankind,  you  must  destroy  every  thing  which  exists  in  the  shape  of  stale  or  social  organ- 
ization. So  educate  yourselves  and  your  children  that,  when  the'  great  moment  for  con- 

-  stituting  the  new  world  arrives,  your  eyes  may  not  be  blinded  by  the  falsehoods  of  the 

•  tyrants  of  throne  and  altar.     Our  first  work  must  be  destruction  and  annihilation  of 
everything  as  it  now  exists.     You  must  accustom  yourselves  to  destroy  everything,  the 
good  with  the  bad;  for  if  but  an  atom  of  this  old  world  remains,  the  new  will  never  be 
created.     According  to  the  priests'  fables,  in  days  of  old  a  deluge  destroyed  all  mankind; 
but  their  God  specially  saved  Noah  in  order  that  the  seeds  of  tyranny  and  falsehood 
might  be  perpetuated  in  the  new  ivorld.     When  you  once  begin  your  work  of  destruc-x 
tion,  and  when  the  floods  of  enslaved  masses  of  the  people  rise  and  engulf  temples  and" 
palaces,  then  take  heed  that  no  ark  be  allowed  10  rescue  any  atom  of  this  old  world,  which 
we  consecrate  to  destruction." 

Here,  the  very  "right"  whose  existence  is  denied  is  invoked  as  the  basis  of  action. 

In  one  nihilist  speech  it  is  asserted  that  the  deeds  of  political  assassins  and  incendiaries 
are  not  the  offspring  of  any  sentiment  of  personal  hatred  or  vengeance.  They  know  lull 
•well  that  one  emperor  killed  will  merely  be  succeeded  by  another,  who  in  his  lurn_will 
again  nominate  the  chiefs  of  police  and  of  the  third  section.  Such  deeds  are  justified 
l)y  the  necessity  of  rooting  out  from  men's  minds  the  habitual  respect  for  the  powers  that 
be.  The  more  the  attacks  on  the  czar  and  his  officials  increased,  the  more  would  the 
people  come  to  understand  the  absurdity  of  the  veneration  with  which  they  have  been 
regarded  for  centuries.  In  March,  1876,  several  nihilist  proclamations  on  their  way  to 
Russia  were  seized  by  the  Prussian  authorities  at  Konigsberg.  Paragraph  xvi.  of  one 
of  the  documents  ran  thus  :  "You  should  allow  yourselves  to  be  influenced  (in  the  selec- 
tion of  your  victims)  only  by  the  relative  use  which  the  revolution  would  derive  from 
-  the  death  of  any  particular  person.  In  the  foremost  rank  of  such  cases  stand  those  peo- 
ple who  are  most  dangerous  and  injurious  to  our  organization,  and  whose  sudden  and 
violent  death  would  have  the  effect  of  terrifying  the  government,  and  shaking  its  power 
by  robbing  it  of  energetic  and  intelligent  servants.  §  xxiii. — The  only  revolution  \\hich 
**•  can  remedy  the  ills  of  the  people  is  that  which  will  tear  up  every  notion  of  government 
by  its  very  roots,  and  which  will  upset  all  ranks  of  the  Russian  empire,  with  all  their 
traditions.  §  xxi'v. — Having  this  object  in  view,  the  revolutionary  committee  does  not 
propose  to  subject  the  people  to  any  directing  organization.  The  future  order  of  tilings 
will  doubtless  originate  with  the  people  themselves;  but  we  must  leave  that,  to  future 
generations.  Our  mission  is  only  one  of  universal,  relentless,  and  terror-striking  destruc- 
tion §  xxvi. — The  object  of  our  organization  and  of  our  conspiracy  is  to  concentrate  all 
the  forces  of  this  world  into  an  invisible  and  all-destroying  power."  Among  the  papers 
found  on  the  nihilist  lieut.  Dubrowin,  who  was  hanged  for  complicity  with  the  regi- 
cide Solowjew,  was  a  letter  containing  the  following  passage:  "Our  battalions  are 
numerically  so  weak,  and  our  enemies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so  mighty,  that  we  are 
morally" justified  in  makinguse  of  all  attainable  methods  of  proceeding  which  may  ena- 
ble us  to  carry  on  successfully  active  hostilities  wheresoever  it  may  become  expedient," 
Again,  the  inevitable  attempt  at  justification  on  the  basis  of  the  " right "  whose  exist- 
ence is  denied. 

When  one  reads  such  propositions  and  declarations,  and  finds  it  difficult  to  conceive 
a  sufficient  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  sentiments  and  determination  expressed,  even 
in  the  most  untutored  and  illy  balanced,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  Russia  any  U 
dency  toward  revolutionary  expression  has  ever  been  met  with  instant  and  severe  pun- 
ishment.    The  knout  and  perpetual  banishment  at  hard  labor  have  been  the  modes  in 
which  autocracy  has  visited  its  displeasure  on  any  movement  against  itself. 
czar  of  his  own  suggestion  gave  freedom  and  large  actual  possessions  to  23,000,000  of  his 
most  unhappy  subjects,  he  followed  the  traditions  of  the  throne  of  hi 


for  all  offenses,  has  been  from  8,000  to  10,000  persons  per  annum;  and  of  these  probably 
a  lar"-e  majority  were  for  political  crimes;  very  many  of  them  educated,  wealthy,  and  o 
high' birth';  among  them  not  a  few  refined,  cultivated,  and  gentle  ladies.  Siberia  lias  the 
reputation  among  Russians  of  being  a  much  worse  place  than  it  really  is,  and  the  otticials 
in  char"-e  of  the  convicts  are  accused  of  a  general  line  of  cruelties  which  is  foreign  to 
their  customary  behavior.  Recent  visits  to  the  Siberian  penal  settlements  by  intelligent 
travelers  of  different  nationalities,  have  shown  that  the  ill-treatment  of  convicts  and  the 
dismal  character  of  existence  in  Siberia  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  both 
compare  favorably  with  those  in  such  settlements  elsewhere.  But  to  the  prevailing  Russian 
belief  as  to  such  matters  may  be  laid  somewhat  of  the  revengeful  and  desperate  frame  of 
inind  which  results  in  nihilism.  Again,  the  slight  allusion  which  has  been  here  made  to 
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the  course  pursued  by  government  officials  in  Russia,  has  in  no  wise  fully  presented  the 
enormities  committed  by  these  wretches  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  emperor, 
who  could  not  possibly  control  or  even  direct  in  such  instances.  The  outrages  and  bru- 
talities committed  by  agents  of  the  government  in  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  were  done 
in  perfect  security,  and  went  unpunished.  It  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  rude 
and  illiterate  Russian  peasant,  robbed  of  all  that  he  held"  most  dear,  by  the  highest  gov- 
ernment official  iu  his  neighborhood,  should  accept  from  the  learned  the  proposition  that 
there  was  no  God.  Neither  should  it  appear  so  astonishing  that  the  educated  and  culti- 
vated Russian  whose  sister  or  sweetheart  was  subjected  to  the  knout,  for  the  expression 
of  liberal  opinions,  or  sent  by  imperial  order  into  that  Siberia  of  whose  horrors  he  had 
heard,  should  view  not  unwillingly  the  possibility  of  a  regeneration  of  society  which. 
began  with  the  assassination  of  emperors. 

After  Bakunin,  the  one  who  did  most  to  propagate  nihilistic  ideas  in  Russia,  was 
the  novelist  Tschernyschewsky,  who  edited  a  radical  monthly  until  it  was  suppressed  in. 
1863,  and  afterward  wrote  What  is  to  be  Done,  a  remarkable  novel,  which  was  forbidden 
circulation  in  Russia,  but  was  printed  in  Berlin  and  in  Switzerland.  Disseminated  thus 
through  broadsides,  periodicals,  newspapers,  handbills,  and  even  fiction,  the  nihilist 
views  have  found  many  readers.  The  students  in  the  universities  have  been  apt  and 
eager  scholars  in  the  new  dispensation,  mainly  on  account  of  maladministration  of  their 
various  colleges;  but  also  from  that  volatile  temperament  and  tendency  to  advanced 
speculative  opinions  which  generally  characterizes  students  everywhere.  An  absurd  rule, 
that  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  should  be  the  test  in  university  and  civil-service 
examinations,  drove  many  students  from  the  universities  and  into  nihilism.  In  Russia 
the  only  field  for  the  young  man  of  education  who  is  not  noble,  is  the  civil-service:  com- 
merce, the  industries,  and  agriculture,  offer  them  nothing;  the  priesthood  is  despised; 
there  is  little  or  no  business  for  the  lawyer,  and  tiie  army  positions  are  reserved  to  the 
nobility.  Thus,  to  make  a  classical  education  a  SIM  qua  non  for  entrance  to  the  univer- 
sity, was  to  set  up  an  impenetrable  barrier;  since  the  students,  for  the  most  part,  are  the 
sons  of  poor  trades-people,  priests,  and  small  government  officials,  to  whom  Greek  and 
Latin  are  impossible  as  preliminaries  to  a  university  education.  Thrown  out  of  their 
destined  career,  these  young  men  had  neither  position,  means  of  existence,  nor  prospects; 
and  in  very  desperation  they  grasped  at  the  delusive  subleties  of  nihilism.  There  are  no 
means  of  knowing  the  number  of  nihilists;  the  organization  seems  wide  spread,  but  care- 
ful investigators  incline  to  consider  the  number  as  comparatively  very  small. 

There  remains  only  to  recapitulate  a  few  of  the  leading  events  in  the  history  of  the 
various  revolutionary  attempts  made  by  this  organization  since  its  foundation.  As  early 
as  1859  nihilistic  societies  began  to  be  formed  iu  Russia  among  the  students  of  the  agri- 
cultural college  of  Petrovski,  near  Moscow,  who  had  adopted  the  materialistic  views 
taught  by  Biichner  in  his  Force  and  Matter,  and  those  on  socialism  set  forth  by  the  Ger- 
man, Max  Stirner  in  \\isProperty  and  tJie  Individual;  and  who  had  read  also,  it  it  said, 
Buckle's  History  of  Civilization.  It  was  in  this  institution  that  the  first  political  assassina- 
tion occurred,  when  one  of  the  students  named  Ivauoff  was  killed  by  the  notorious 
NetchaTeff,  who  though  an  emissary  of  Bakunin.  and  of  the  chief  committee  of  the 
nihilists,  is  accused  of  having  been  a  common  swindler,  while  he  certainly  proved  him- 
self to  be  an  informer.  This  assassination,  which  did  not  happen  until  1873,  caused 
intense  excitement,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  perpetrator  escaped  to  Switzerland,  but 
only  to  be  given  up  by  the  Swiss  to  the  Russian  government.  He  was  tried  in  Moscow 
in  1874  with  closed  doors,  and  would  have  been  executed,  but  that  on  account  of  the 
information  which  he  afforded,  his  sentence  was  commuted  to  transportation  for  life  and 
penal  servitude  in  the  mines  of  Siberia.  By  his  confessions  183  persons  were  implicated, 
and  these  were  all  seized  on  the  same  day,  May  20,  1875.  Their  trial  lasted  18  months, 
terminating  in  Dec.,  1877,  when  99  of  the  accused  were  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  iu 
Siberia,  36  subjected  to  police  supervision  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  the  remain- 
der acquitted;  those  accuse.!  were  chiefly  sons  and  daughters  of  priests,  trades-people, 
Jews,  and  small  officials,  and  were  charged  with  seeking  to  propagate  nihilism  among 
the  lower  classes.  Many  of  them  were  young  girls.  The  nihilists  began  to  attract  atten- 
tion as  a  really  formidable  association  about  the  time  of  the  trial  of  Vera  Sassulitch  in 
1878.  Vera  S*assulitch,  a  young  woman  28  years  of  age,  who  had  been  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  government  on  account  of  the  suspicion  that  she  was  concerned  with  the 
nihilists,  attempted  the  assassination  of  gen.  Trepoff,  one  of  the  chief  of  secret  police,  in 
July,  1877.  The  officer  in  question  had  ordered  a  political  prisoner  to  be  flogged  for 
some  act  of  disrespect  to  him  personally,  and  Vera  Sassulitch,  as  she  averred,  committed 
the  act  in  order  to  force  the  government  to  take  note  of  the  fact.  She  was  tried  by  a  jury 
of  educated  men,  eight  of  whom  held  government  positions,  and  to  the  general  astonish- 
ment, was  acquitted,  a  result  with  which  the  Russian  press  and  public  showed  them- 
selves in  full  agreement.  Gen.  Trepoff  was  removed  from  his  position,  but  was  made 
gen.  of  cavalry.  Vera  Sassulitch  left  the  country  after  the  trial  in  1878,  but  her  ca«e 
was  brought  before  the  supreme  court  of  revision,  and  the  acquittal  canceled  on  the 
ground  of  informality.  In  Aug.,  1878,  gen.  de  Mezentzoff,  the  successor  of  gen.  Trepoff, 
was  stabbed  at  St.  Petersburg  while  walking,  and  died  the  same  day.  This  and  other  similar 
attacks  were  ascribed  to  the  nihilists,  who  were  manifesting  remarkable  activity  in  all 
directions.  A  secret  association  called  the  "National  Government"  issued  a  circular  in 
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April,  1878,  containing  a  revolutionary  programme,  and  calling  upon  the  people  to  take 
up  arms.  Assemblages  of  the  people  in  public  places  were  now  prohibited  by  a  minis- 
f  srial  order.  In  a  letter  from  Odessa  to  a  Vienna  newspaper,  it  was  stated  that  there 
tvere  several  thousand  members  of  the  nihilist  society  in  that  city  alone ;  that  the  organ- 
ization had  powerful  supporters  in  the  highest  ranks  of  society;  and  that  a  lady  who  was 
one  of  the  Russian  fashionable  leaders,  had  been  arrested  for  being  in  correspondence 
•with  the  chief  of  the  nihilist  committee  at  St.  Petersburg.  During  Sept.,  1878,  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  Life  for  Life,  which  was  considered  a  manifesto  of  the  nihilists,  was  pub- 
lished in  St.  Petersburg.  Among  other  passages,  it  contained  the  following:  "  We  are 
socialists.  Our  purpose  is  the  destruction  of  the  present  economical  organization  and 
inequality  which  constitute,  according  to  our  convictions,  the  root  of  all  the  evils  of  man- 
kind. The  question  of  the  political  form  is  entirely  indifferent  to  us."  .  .  .  "Our 
daggers  will  never  be  sheathed  until  our  oppressors,  who  strangle  and  gag  us,  are  expelled 
from  the  country;  and  a  terrible  vengeance  will  be  taken  if  the  Russian  nation  do  not 
put  an  end  to  this  mediaeval  barbarism."  This  declaration  of  socialism  as  a  theory  of 
governmental  order,  thus  opposing  the  fundamental  principle  of  nihilism,  shows  the 
heterogeneous  elements  and  the  blind  fury  of  the  whole  movement.  The  assassination  of 
gen.  Mezentzoff  was  in  fact  avowed  by  the  nihilists  in  their  journal  Land  and  Liberty, 
in  which  they  alleged  that  he  deserved  death  because  he  had  trampled  right  under  foot; 
had  tortured  his  prisoners;  persecuted  the  innocent;  and  in  his  official  capacity  had  mur- 
dered by  brutal  ill-treatment,  by  hunger,  thirst,  and  the  rod,  a  number  of  persons  whose 
names  were  given.  On  Feb.  22,  1879,  prince  Krapotchkin,  governor  of  Kharkov,  was 
assassinated  by  shooting;  according  to  a  nihilist  circular,  on  account  of  certain  inhuman 
acts  against  prisoners  in  his  charge.  Heyking,  commander  of  gendarmerie  at  Kiev,  was 
also  among  the  victims  of  the  nihilists,  and  on  March  25,  1879,  gen.  Dreuteln,  chief  of 
the  gendarmerie  or  third  section,  was  shot  at,  and  being  missed,  was  warned  that  he 
could  not  long  escape.  The  number  and  character  of  the  persons  assassinated  or  attacked 
by  order  of  the  committee  of  the  nihilists  was  so  great  in  the  several  towns  of  the  empire, 
as  to  cause  general  alarm.  The  period  of  murders  was  followed  by  one  of  conflagrations. 
In  the  month  of  June  alone,  in  1879,  3,500  fires  broke  out  in  St.  Petersburg,  Orenburg, 
Koslow,  Irkutsk,  and  Uralsk,  destroying  property  to  the  amount  of  12,000,000  rubles. 
:••  Only  900  of  these  fires  could  be  properly  accounted  for,  and  the  remaining  2,600  were 
attributed  to  nihilist  incendiaries.  On  April  2,  1879,  an  attempt  to  assassinate  the  emperor 
Alexander  II.  was  made  by  Solovieff,  who  fired  four  shots  at  him  from  a  revolver,  but 
missed  his  aim.  Solovieff  was  captured  and  afterward  hanged.  In  Nov.,  1879,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  the  train  by  which,  the  emperor  was  expected  to  arrive  at 
Moscow;  this  attempt  failed  from  a  change  of  programme  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  who 
was  not  on  the  train  that  was  actually  blown  up  by  a  mine  fired  by  one  Hartman,  who 
escaped.  In  1867  an  attempt  had  been  made  on  the  emperor's  life  while  he  was  in  Paris, 
riding  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  with  the  emperor  Napoleon  III.  The  assassin  fired  at 
him  but  missed  him.  The  third  effort  was  that  of  a  man  who  entered  the  imperial  apart- 
ments in  disguise.  The  fourth,  the  terrible  explosion  at  the  Winter  palace  which  killed 
several  persons.  The  fifth  and  last  occurred  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  Mar.  13,  1881,  and 
was  a  successful  assassination.  The  emperor  was  returning  from  a  parade  in  the  Michel 
manege-,and  when  near  the  Winter  palace, a  bomb  was  thrown  beneath  the  imperial  carriage, 
and  exploded,  breaking  through  the  back  of  the  vehicle,  but  without  injuring  the  czar,  who 
alighted  to  examine  the  extent  of  the  damage.  At  that  moment  a  second  bomb  was 
exploded  close  to  his  feet,  shattering  both  his  legs,  and  otherwise  injuring  him  so  that 
he  died  in  less  than  two  hours.  The  two  assassins  were  immediately  arrested,  and  within 
a  few  days  others  were  apprehended  for  complicity  in  the  affair.  The  funeral  of  Alexan- 
der II.  took  place  on  March  20,  1881.  His  son,  the  czarovitch,  assumed  the  crown  under 
the  title  of  Alexander  III.  The  assassination,  which  chilled  the  civilized  world  with 
horror,  was  openly  rejoiced  in  at  socialist  meetings  in  various  countries. 

A  proclamation  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  nihilists,  drawn  up  shortly  after  the 
attack  on  the  emperor  by  the  assassin  Solovieff  or'Solowfew,  sums  up  the  latest  known 
published  demands  of  nihilism  as  follows  : — "  A  representative  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment; permanent  parliaments,  with  full  powers  to  regulate  all  matters  of  state;  exten- 
sion of  self-government  in  the  provinces;  complete  autonomy  of  rural  communes;  the 
land  to  be  put  into  the  possession  of  the  people;  means  to  be  found  for  placing  the  facto- 
ries in  the  hands  of  the  artels  or  artisan  guilds;  transformation  of  the  army  into  a 
militia;  liberty  of  the  press,  and  industrial  combination."  This  ceases  to  be  nihilism 
proper,  and  attempts  reconstruction.  It  may  mark  a  change  in  the  direction  of  activity. 
Nihilism,  too  incoherent  to  be  more  than  a  blind  frenzy,  must  soon  destroy  itself;  but 
none  can  predict  into  what  shape  of  revolution  its  fragments  may  be  organized  in  some 
near  future. 

NIIGATA,  a  sea-port  on  the  w.  coast  of  Japan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shinano  river,  seat 
of  the  ken  or  prefecture  of  the  same  name,  which  comprises  the  island  of  Sado  and  the 
province  of  Echigo  (6,000  sq.m;  pop.  1,503,174);  pop.  of  city,  '78,  34,000.  Petroleum, 
coal,  various  minerals  and  metals  abound.  The  soil  is  good;  rice,  silk,  tea,  and  the 
lacquer  tree  are  cultivated.  The  city  was  founded  in  1655,  and  opened  as  a  port  of  for- 
eign commerce  by  the  treaties  of  1858.  It  is  well  provided  with  schools,  banks,  news- 
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papers,  post-offices;  and  its  streets,  which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  are  lighted  at 
night.  A  rich  inland  trade  is  done  on  pack  horses;  and  river  steamers,  sea-junks,  and 
the  native  coasting-steamships,  make  this  port  an  active  place. 

NIJ  MEGEN,  NI'MEGUEN,  the  Noviamagum  of  the  Romans  (magum  or  magen  being  a 
•Celtic  word  for  a  fixed  dwelling),  called  by  Tacitus  Batavorum  oppidum,  in  the  middle 
ages  Numaga,  is  the  principal  city  of  the  district  of  Nijmegen,  or  the  Betuwe,  in  the 
Netherlands  province  of  Gelderlaud.  Pop.  23,503,  of  whom  three-fourths  are  Roman 
Catholic.  It  it  pleasantly  situated,  9  m.  s.  of  Arnheim,  on  the  several  little  hills,  on  the 
left  bunk  of  the  Waal.  Several  of  the  streets  are  steep  and  narrow,  passing  up  the 
Hoenderberg  (Hunnerberg,  or  hill  of  the  Huns),  on  which  the  Romans  had  a  permanent 
camp  in  order  to  keep  in  subjection  the  country  of  the  Bataviers,  which  lay  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Waal;  others  are  broad  and  well  built.  On  a  height  stood,  till  1797, 
ivhen  it  was  demolished  by  the  French,  the  castle  of  Valkenburg,  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Julius  Caesar.  Here  Charlemagne  built  a  palace,  and  made  the  castle  his  residence. 
The  site  is  now  planted  with  trees,  and  forms  a  pleasant  public  walk  overlooking  the 
river  and  quay.  On  the  brow  of  the  hill  there  is  a  little  sixteen-sided  chapel  or  baptis- 
tery, which  some  think  was  originally  a  heathen  tempie  of  the  Bataviers,  and  converted 
iuto  a  Christian  church  by  Pope  Leo  III.  in  799.  On  another  eminence,  where  the 
chateau  of  the  duke  of  Alva  once  stood,  is  a  modern  tow7er  called  Belvidere,  from  the 
summit  of  which  there  is  an  extensive  view,  including  the  rivers  which  branch  off  at  the 
delta  of  the  Rhine — viz.,  the  Rhine,  the  Waal,  and  the  Yssel,  with  the  Maas  flowing  in 
the  south.  Nijmegen  is  strongly  fortified  and  well  garrisoned.  The  town-house, 
founded  in  1554,  is  beautifully  and  antique!}'  fitted  up  within,  and  externally  orna- 
mented by  several  statues  of  emperors  and  kings  of  the  Romans.  St.  Stephen's,  or  the 
great  church,  standing  on  the  highest  part  of  the  city,  is  a  handsome  Gothic  edifice  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  and  before  the  reformation  contained  30  altars.  Nijmegen  is 
si  large  market  for  cattle  and  agricultural  produce,  especially  grain.  Beer  is  extensively 
brewed,  eau  de  cologne  distilled,  and  there  are  factories  for  spinning  and  weaving;  tin 
£,oods  and  earthenware  stoves  are  manufactured. 

Nijmegen  is  celebrated  for  the  great  peace  congress  of  the  European  powers  which 
was  held  here,  and,  Aug.  10,  1678,  concluded  a  treaty  between  Spain  and  France;  on 
Sep.  17,  between  France  and  the  United  Netherlands;  and  between  the  German  empire 
and  France,  and  the  same  empire  and  Sweden,  Feb.  5,  1679. 

HUNT-NOVGOROD,  an  important  government  in  the  e.  of  great  Russia,  between  the 
governments  of  Vladimir  on  the  wr.  and  Kazan  and  Simbirsk  on  the  east.  Area  (according 
to  the  Almanack  de  Gotlia),  19,390  sq.m. ;  pop. '70,  1,271,564.  The  surface  is  divided  into 
iwo  distinct  portions  by  the  Volga  with  its  tributary  the  Oka.  On  the  left,  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river,  the  surface  is  flat;  on  the  right  bank  it  is  hilly.  As  the  soil  is  not  very 
fertile,  and  there  are  few  rich  meadow  lands,  neither  agriculture  nor  cattle-breeding  is 
pursued  extensively.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  engaged  in  manufactures.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Volga,  Oka,  and  their  numerous  tributaries.  There  is  commu- 
nication by  water  with  24  governments,  and  with  the  Baltic,  the  White,  and  the  Caspian 
*eas.  The  northern  districts  of  the  government  abound  in  forests,  and  here  wooden 
utensils  and  tools  are  manufactured  for  the  adjoining  governments.  There  are  several 
large  iron-works,  and  the  town  of  Gorhatof  is  the  Sheffield  of  its  district.  Leather, 
especially  that  variety  called  Russian  leather,  is  largely  manufactured,  and  sheep  and 
lamb  skin  dressing  is  a  staple  employment.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Oka  are  several 
ship-building  and  dock  yards.  The  towns  and  villages  are  filled  with  an  industrious  and 
thriving  manufacturing  population.  Capital,  Nijni-Novgorod  (q.v.). 

NIJNI-NOVGOROD  (Lower  Novgorod),  a  famous  commercial  and  manufacturing  t. 
in  the  e.  of  <rreat  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Oka  with  the  Volga,  715  m.  e.s.e.  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  fortified 

Portion  of  the  town  occupies  a  hill  overlooking  the  Volga,  and  is  surrounded  with  a  wall. 
t  contains  the  kreml  or  citadel,  2  cathedrals,  and  the  palaces  of  the  governors.  The 
manufactures  of  Nijni-Novgorod  include  cloth,  leather,  steel  goods,  wax  caudles, 
tobacco,  beer,  pottery,  etc.,  and  ship-building.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  of  great  com- 
mercial importance,  especially  during  the  great  annual  fair  which  brings  buyers  and 
sellers  from  all  climes  between  Germany  and  China.  For  the  convenience  of  those 
frequenting  the  fairs,  an  enormous  market-hall  has  been  built,  and  sixty  blocks  of  build- 
ings for  booths,  containing  2,530  apartments  separated  by  fire-proof  walls.  The  numer- 
ous churches  of  fhe  citizens  are  supplemented  by  a  mosque  and  an  Armenian  church  for 
the  visitors.  There  are  three  annual  fairs,  two  of  them  of  minor  account.  The  third, 
begirminir  at  the  end  of  July  and  continuing  into  September,  is  by  far  the  greatest  in  the 
world.  The  normal  population  (44.190  in  1871)  is  then  increased  to  near  350,000;  and 
the-  value  of  the  goods  sold  at  the  great  fair  of  1874  was  about  £24,000,000.  Nijni-Nov- 
gorod, which  is  favorably  situated  for  purposes  of  commerce,  carries  on  a  brisk  trade 
during  the  whole  season  of  navigation. 

Nijni-Novfforod,  founded  in  1221,  was  devastated  on  several  occasions  by  the  Tartars; 
and  in  1612,  when  it  was  on  the  point  of  falling  a  prey  to  Poland,  Minin,  the  famous 
butcher  of  Nijni-Novgorod,  collected  an  armed  force  here,  which,  under  prince  Pojar- 
sky,  drove  the  invaders  from  the  capital.  See  Moscow.  The  prosperity  of  this  town 
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dates  from  the  year  1817,  when  the  groat  fair  was  removed  to  Nijni-Novgorod  from; 
Makarief.  on  account  of  the  destructive  tire  which  broke  out  in  the  latter  place. 

NIJNI-TAGILSK,  at.  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Perm,  amid  the  Ural  mountains, 
150  m.  e.  of  Perm.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  mining  towns  in  Russia,  or  in  the  world. 
The  soil  in  the  immediate  vicinity  is  everywhere  rich  in  iron,  copper,  gold,  and  platina; 
not  far  off  is  the  famous  magnetic  mountain  Blagodat,  1422  ft.  high.  Akimfi  Dem  id  off 
(q.v.)  established  the  first  foundry  here  in  1725.  The  yield  both  of  iron  and  copper  is 
immensely  large.  Pop.  35,000. 

NIKKO,  the  seat  of  the  mortuary  shrines  of  lyeyasu,  and  of  lyemitsu,  the  founder 
and  the  third  of  the  line,  respectively,  of  the  Tokugawa  family  of  shoguus  (tycoons)  who 
ruled  Japan  from  1603  to  1868.  The  wonders  of  nature  and  art  combine  to  make  it  the 
goal  of  many  thousands  of  pilgrims  annually,  and  of  all  foreign  tourists  who  have  time 
to  spare.  As  a  holy  place,  it  began  to  win  reputation  even  in  the  8th  c.,  but  the  present 
magnificent  shrines,  masterpieces  of  Japanese  art,  date  from  1617.  Hachi-ishi  is  the 
village  of  hotels  at  the  mountain  foot.  Nantaizan  is  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  range.  The 
lake  Chiuzenji  and  the  lofty  water-fall  of  Kiri-furi  (tumbling  mist)  are  striking  feature*- 
famous  in  literature  and  art.  The  chief  priest  of  the  shrines  was  always  a  prince  of  the 
imperial  blood,  and  an  annual  envoy  was  sent  by  the  mikado  to  pay  honor  to  the 
memory  or  lyeyasu.  Works  of  art  in  wood-carving,  bronze,  granite,  and  other  stone, 
and  gifts  from  daimios  and  pilgrims,  from  Holland,  Loo  Choo,  Corea,  etc.,  make  this- 
one  of  the  historic  spots  for  travelers  of  every  nation. 

NIKOLAIE]?,  a  t.  of  s.  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Kherson,  40  m.  n.n.w.  of  the- 
towu  of  that  name,  stands  20  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  Bug,  and  at  the  confluence  of 
that  river  with  the  Ingul.  It  was  founded  in  1790,  and  its  situation  was  found  so  con- 
venient for  ship-building  purposes  that  it  soon  became  the  center  of  naval  administra- 
tion of  the  Black  sea.  It  has  broad,  straight  streets,  containing  several  barracks,  a 
cathedral,  schools  for  pilots,  hospitals,  an  observatory,  and  an  arsenal.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  present  century  about  10,000  men  were  employed  at  Nikolaief  in  ship-building  and 
other  naval  operations.  Since  the  opening  of  the  railway  system,  by  which  it  has  con- 
nection with  Moscow,  etc.,  the  population  and  trade  have  greatly  increased.  Pop.  '67, 
67,972, 

NIKOLAEVSK,  chief  t.  of  the  Amoor  territory,  in  e.  Siberia,  situated  on  a  well- 
wooded  plateau  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amoor,  and  25  m.  from  its  mouth,  6,750  m.  e.  of 
St.  Petersburg.  The  approaches  to  the  town  are  defended  by  four  batteries.  The  Amoor 
is  here  a  mile  and  a  quarter  broad,  but  the  landing  place  is  available  only  for  small  craft, 
all  large  vessels  being  compelled  to  lie  in  mid-stream.  Pop.  '67,  5,314. 

NT  KOLSBTJEGr,  or  MI'KULOV,  a  t.  of  Austria,  in  the  s.  of  Moravia,  27  m.  s.  of  Brunn, 
lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Pollaver  hills,  famous  for  their  rich  red  wines.  The  town  belongs 
to  the  princely  family  of  Dietrichstein.  It  has  several  steam-mills,  and  cotton  and  silk 
factories.  In  the  middle  of  the  town,  upon  a  rock,  stands  the  castle  of  the  Dietrichsteins, 
with  a  library  of  20,000  volumes,  and  a  vat  in  the  cellars  capable  of  containing  2,000- 
eimers  (more  than  30,000  gallons).  Pop.  '69,  7,173,  of  whom  more  than  half  are  Jews. 

NIKON,  Patriarch  of  the  Russian  church,  1605-81;  b.  near  Nijni-Novgorod,  Rus- 
sia, of  liuuible  parentage;  received  his  education  from  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Macarius.  He  afterward  became  a  priest,  but  was  so  much  attached  to  the  monastic 
life  that  he  entered  the  hermitage  of  Anserche,  on  the  island  of  Solowetz,  in  the  White 
sea.  He  separated  from  his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  ten  years,  and  persuaded  her 
to  enter  the  convent  of  St.  Alexis  at  Moscow.  His  fellow-monks  desiring  to  exchange 
their  wooden  church  for  one  of  stone,  Nikon  and  Elizar  (the  founder  and  head  of  the 
hermitage),  were  sent  to  Moscow  to  procure  contributions  for  the  purpose.  Elizar  appro- 
priated the  money  obtained  to  his  own  use.  Nikon  remonstrated;  his  associate  became 
his  enemy.  Nikon,  unable  to  endure  his  persecution,  left  the  island  in  a  small  boat,  and 
after  exposure  to  great  peril  he  reached  the  island  of  Kj,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Onega. 
Here  he  erected  a  wooden  cross,  and  vowed  to  build  a  monastery  on  the  spot,  which  vow 
he  fulfilled.  In  166'i,  having  occasion  to  go  to  Moscow  on  business  for  the  monastery  of 
which  he  was  abbot,  the  czar  Alexis  Micailovid  appointed  him  archimandrite  of  the 
Novaspasky  convent  at  Moscow.  He  used  his  influence  with  the  czar  in  behalf  of  poor 
widows,  orphans,  the  persecuted,  and  oppressed.  In  1648  he  was  made  metropolitan  of 
Novgorod,  and  became  much  endeared  to  the  people.  In  1650  he  quelled  a  violent  pop- 
ular insurrection  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life,  and  then  obtained  permission  to  go  to  they 
prisons  and  release  those  who  had  been  unjustly  incarcerated,  as  well  as  real  criminals 
who  were  sincere  penitents.  He  showed  great  kindness  to  the  poor.  He  preached  to 
crowds,  revised  the  liturgy  of  the  Russian  church,  and  caused  the  clergy  to  perform 
divine  service  with  more  devotion.  On  the  death  of  the  patriarch  Joseph,  Nikon  in  16521 
was  appointed  patriarch.  In  1654-55  he  called  a  council  of  the  church  to  take  measures- 
for  making  the  church  books  conform  to  the  Greek  originals.  .The  council  compared1 
with  the  Septuagint  the  Slavonic  versions,  some  of  which  were  five  centuries  old,  and 
found  them  correct,  and  that  the  errors  in  the  books  in  common  use  were  owing  to  the- 
carelessness  of  transcribers.  A  new  edition,  made  at  Moscow  and  set  forth  by  Nikon, 
created  a  division  in  the  church.  Nikon  endeavored  to  root  out  all  abuses  of  the  hier- 
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»rcliy,  to  promote  temperance,  setting  the  people  an  example  of  abstemious  habits.. 
Sacred  pictures  to  which  he  believed  the  people  paid  idolatrous  veneration  he  removed- 
The  baptisms  of  the  western  church,  then  and  now  considered  by  Hie  Greek  church 
invalid,  he  sanctioned.  Education,  begun  by  Ivan  the  terrible  but  interrupted  by  war,, 
he  encouraged.  The  printing  press  was  again  set  up.  Greek  and  Latin  were  now  for 
the  first  time  taught  in  the  schools.  He  made  also  many  useful  changes  in  the  church, 
service.  The  greatest  reform  was  the  revival  of  preaching.  From  Nikon  was  first  heard,, 
after  many  centuries,  a  living,  practical  sermon.  These  changes  greatly  agitated 
the  church,  but  the  czar's  favor  did  not  fail,  until  in  1658  his  enemies  succeeded  in. 
alienating  the  czar  from  him,  and  Nikon  retired  to  the  monastery  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ  that  he  had  himself  built.  The  misunderstanding  between  him  and  the  czar 
increasing,  and  Nikon  refusing  to  return  to  Moscow,  a  council  was  called  in  1667  to  con- 
sider his  case,  under  the  presidency  of  the  eastern  patriarch;  and  on  Dec.  12  of  that  year 
he  was  deposed,  and  banished  as  a  common  monk  to  the  Bielvozersky  Therapontic  mon- 
astery. The  czar  Feodor  Alexievich  allowed  him  to  remove  to  the  monastery  of  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  but  on  the  journey  thither  he  died.  He  was  buried  in  that  mon- 
astery in  the  presence  of  the  czar;  his  absolution  was  obtained  from  the  eastern  patriarch 
and  he  was  again  enrolled  in  the  list  of  Russian  patriarchs.  "Nikon,  "says  Stanley,, 
"rests  all  but  canonized  in  spite  of  his  many  faults,  and  in  spite  of  his  solemn  condem- 
nation and  degradation  by  the  nearest  approach  to  a  general  council  which  the  eastern 
church  has  witnessed  since  the  second  council  of  Nica3a.  He  rests  far  enough  removed 
from  the  ideal  of  a  saintly  character,  but  yet  having  left  behind  him  to  his  own  church 
the  example  of  a  resolute,  active,  onward  leader;  to  the  world  at  large,  the  example, 
never  without  a  touching  lesson,  of  a  sincere  reformer  recognized  and  honored  when 
honor  and  recognition  are  too  late."  Many  historians  think  that  with  more  prudence  he 
might  have  saved  the  Russian  church  from  a  schism  which  still  exists,  and  that  he 
lacked  the  wisdom  and  policy  which  are  essential  to  men  in  high  places  of  trust.  la 
1664  Nikon  sent  to  the  east  and  purchased  500  MSS.  of  Greek  books  dating  from  the  llth, 
to  the  17th  century.  He  also  made  a  collection  of  the  Russian  chronicles,  the  Stufen. 
books,  and  the  Greek  chrouologists,  which  reaches  to  the  year  1630,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  i  he  Chronicle  of  Nikon.  The  academy  of  sciences  of  St.  Petersburg  pub- 
lished a  fine  edition  of  this  in  8  vols.  in  1767-92.  He  wrote  also  several  theological 
treatises,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important:  A  Table  of  Dogmatic  Stiidies; 
Sermons;  The  Intellectual  Paradise,  containing  a  description  of  the  monasteries  of  mount 
Athos  and  of  Valdai;  A  Canon,  or  book  of  prayers.  Stanley  in  his  History  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  Palmer  in  the  Patriarch  and  the  Tsar,  Eckardt  in  Modern  Russia,  and  the  Lon- 
don Review,  have  given  a  particular  account  of  the  patriarch  Nikon. 

NIKOPOL,  a  thriving  t.  of  s.  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Ekaterinoslav,  on  the- 
right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  about  200  m.  from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  47°  33'  north.  Nikopol 
is  the  center  of  an  extensive  agricultural  district,  the  produce  of  which  is  here  shipped  to- 
Odessa.  Between  Nikopol  and  the  port  of  Odessa  there  is  regular  communication  by 
steamboat.  The  natural  advantages  of  Nikopol  promise  to  make  it  one  of  the  principal 
commercial  centers  on  the  Dnieper.  Pop.  '67,  8,758. 

NILE  (Nilus),  called  by  the  Egyptians  Hapi  J/w  (the  genius  of  the  waters),  and  by  the 
Hebrews  Sihor(\\\Q  black),  the  river  of  n.e.  Africa  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad 
(the  White  or  true  Nile)  and  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  (Blue  Nile).  Capts.  Speke  and  Grant  discov- 
ered that  the  first  of  these,  the  true  Nile,  flowed  out  of  the  lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  which 
extends  from  about  lat.  0°  20'  n. ,  to  2°  40'  s. ,  and  from  long.  31°  40'  to  35°  e. ,  and  is  3,800  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  the  river  Shimiyu,  the  largest  tributary  of  this  lake,  flowing 
into  its  southern  extremity,  must  now  be  regarded  as  the  most  southerly  source  of  the 
Nile.  The  second,  the  Blue  Nile,  has  its  source  in  Abyssinia,  in  lat.  10°  59'  n.,  and  long. 
36°  55'  east. 

The  White  Nile,  from  its  outfall  from  the  Victoria  Nyanza  at  the  "  Ripon  falls,"  lat. 
0°  20'  n.,  long.  33°  30'  e. ,  flows  n.w.  and  w.  for  about  230  m.,  till  it  enters  the  lake 
Albert  Nyanza,  within  30  in.  of  its  northern  extremity,  where  the  river  again  emerges. 
On  issuing  from  the  Victoria  Nyanza  the  Nile  rushes  down  due  n.  like  a  mountain-tor- 
rent, running  off  at  last  into  long  flats,  and  expanding  so  as  to  form  what  is  called 
Ibrahim  Pasha  lake.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the  river  is  navigable,  and  continues  to  be 
so  until  it  reaches  the  Karama  falls.  From  these  falls  to  the  Murchison  falls  (120  ft.  in 
height),  near  the  Albert  Nyanza,  the  river  forms  a  series  of  rapids.  Between  the  two 
Nyanzas  the  Nile  is  known  as  the  Victoria  Nile,  or  Somerset  river 

*  After  leaving  the  Albert  Nyanza,  the  Nile  begins  its  northward  course  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  has  no  further  lake  expansion.  Between  the  Albert  Nyanza  and  Gondokoro 
(Ismailia),  in  4°  55'  n.  lat.,  and  31°  51'  e.  long.,  1500  ft.  above  the  sea,  the  Nile  river 
descends  several  hundred  feet  in  a  series  of  rapids  and  cataracts.  For  about  500  m.  after 
Gondokoro  the  Nile  flows  very  tortuously,  first  in  a  north-westerly  and  then  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  and  is  joined,  in  about  lat.  9°  15  n.,  long.  30  e.,  by  its  first  great 
affluent,  the  Bahr-el-Gazal,  which  joins  the  Nile  from  the  w.  with  hardly  any  perceptible 
current.  The  second  tributary  is  the  Giraffe  river,  about  one-third  the  volume  of  the 
Nile  at  its  point  of  junction,  long.  31°  east.  From  the  Bahr-el-Gazal  the  Nile  flows  in  a 
due  easterly  direction  for  about  80  m.,  then  s.  for  30  rn.,  when  it  is  joined  by  its  third 
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tributary,  the  Sobat  river,  from  the  east.  The  Sobat  is  full  and  navigable.  Between  this 
and  the  town  of  Khartoum,  a  distance  of  about  460  m.,  the  Nile  runs  in  a  northerly 
direction,  with  a  width  of  from  one  to  two  m.,  and  is  joined  by  several  streams  from  the 
e.  side. 

Khartoum,  the  capital  of  Nubia,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bahr-el-Azrek 
(Blue  Nile)  and  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  (White  Nile),  1188  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  in  lat.  15° 
35'  n.  long.,  82°  30'  east.  The  Bahr-el-Azrek,  long  supposed  to  be  the  main  branch  of 
the  true  Nile,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Abai  and  the  Blue  river.  The  Abai  has 
jits  source  in  Abyssinia,  50  m.  from  lake  Dembea,  which  it  enters  from  the  s.w. ;  emerg- 
jing  on  the  s.e.  of  the  lake,  it  flows  for  about  90  m.  in  that  direction,  when  it  describes  a 
semicircle  round  the  peninsula  of  Godjam,  and  continues  north-westerly  for  about  150 
,  miles.  It  is  here  joined  by  the  Blue  river  from  the  s.,  and  from  this  point  the  Blue  Nile 
flows  n.w.  to  Khartoum,  receiving  from  the  e.  two  large  rivers  running  nearly  parallel 
to  each  other,  the  Deuder  and  the  Rahad  or  Shimfa,  From  Khartoum,  the  united  stream 
flows  n.  for  about  60  in.,  passing  the  town  of  Halfaia  and  the  ruins  of  MeroG  to  the  first 
cataract,  and  thence  n.e.  past  Shendy  (q.v.)  to  its  junction  with  the  Atbara,  which  enters 
the  Nile  at  El  Darner,  lat.  17°  45'  n.,  long.  34°  ea^t. 

The  Atbara,  also  called  Bahr-el-Aswad,  or  Black  river,  because  it  carries  down  with 
it  the  greatest  amount  of  the  black  mud  and  slime  that  manures  and  fertilizes  Egypt, 
is  the  last  tributary  received  by  the  Nile.  The  Goang  seems  to  be  the  direct  source  of 
the  Atbara.  It  rises  in  the  heights  to  the  n.  of  lake  Dembea.  About  150  m.  from  its 
source  it  receives  the  Basalam  river,  and  about  30  m.  further  on,  the  Takazze  or  Setit 
river,  both  from  the  east.  The  Takazze  has  a  far  greater  volume  of  water  than  either  of 
the  preceding  rivers.  It  rises  in  the  Samen  mountains,  round  which  it  flows  first  east- 
erly, then  n.,  till  in  about  lat.  13°  30'  n.,  long.  38°  50'  e.  it  turns  n.w.,  and  then  almost 
•due  w. ,  joining  the  Atbara  at  right  angles.  It  has  many  tributaries. 

From  its  junction  with  the  Atbara  the  Nile  continues  to  flow  northerly  through  the 
populous  and  fertile  district  of  Berber,  full  of  villages,  and  then  enters  the  desert.  Turn- 
ing westwards  in  lat.  19°  n.,  it  forms  the  large  island  of  Mograt,  and  makes  a  curve  to 
the  south-westward,  known  as  the  "great  bend,"  in  which  there  are  two  cataracts. 
Entering  Nubia,  the  Nile  resumes  its  northwesterly  course,  with  narrow  strips  of  culti- 
vated land  on  each  bank.  Here  it  forms  another  cataract,  and  bends  round  to  the  n.e. 
with  a  fifth  cataract,  in  lat.  21°  40'  north.  After  this  the  valley  of  the  Nile  narrows,  and 
at  Assouan,  in  lat.  24°  10'  n.,  it  forms  the  last  cataract  in  descending. 

From  Assouan  to  the  sea  the  average  fall  of  the  Nile  is  two  inches  to  a  m.,  and  its 
mean  velocity  about  three  m.  an  hour.  It  waters  and  fertilizes  the  whole  length  of  the 
land  of  Egypt.  The  delta  of  the  Nile  extends  from  lat,  30°  10'  n.  to  31°  30'  n.,  and  has  a 
base  on  the  Mediterranean  of  about  150  miles.  In  it  the  Nile  spreads  out  into  numerous 
:«treams,  the  two  principal  being  those  of  Rosetta  and  Damietta.  The  total  length  of  the 
Nite,  from  its  exit  from  the  lake  to  the  sea,  is  about  3,300  m.,  measured  along  its  course, 
or  about  2,200  m.  direct  distance. 

A  feature  peculiar  to  the  river  of  Egypt  is  that  from  its  junction  with  the  Atbara,  to  its 
mouth,  a  distance  of  upwards'  of  1500  m.,  it  receives  no  affluent  whatever,  and  yet  it  is 
-able  to  contend  with  the  burning  sun,  and  scarcely  less  burning  sands  of  Xubia.  With 
the  ancient  Egyptians  the  river  was  held  sacred :  the  god  Nilus  was  one  of  the  lesser 
divinities.  Its  annual  overflow  is  one  of  the  greatest  marvels  in  the  physical  geography 
of  the  globe  for  it  has  risen  to  within  a  few  hours  of  the  same  time,  and  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  same  height,  year  after  year  for  unknown  ages.  At  Khartoum  it  begins  to 
increase  early  in  April,  but  in  lower  Egypt  the  inundation  usually  begins  about  the  25th 
-of  June,  and  attains  its  height  in  about  three  months.  It  remains  stationary  about  twelve 
days,  and  then  subsides.  The  cultivable  soil  of  Egypt  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  rise 
of  the  Nile,  and  its  failure  causes  a  dearth;  for,  virtually,  the  country  has  no  rain.  Con- 
tinuous south  wind  brings  a  good,  and  north  wind  a  bad  year.  During  a  good  inunda- 
tion the  rise  'is  about  40  ft.  on  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  36  ft.  at  Thebes,  and  4  ft,  at  the 
Damietta  and  Rosetta  mouths  in  the  Delta,  If  at  Cairo  the  rise  is  only  18  or  20  ft.  there 
is  a  scarcity;  up  to  24ft.,  a  deficiency;  25  to  27  ft.  is  good:  more  than  that  causes  a 
flood,  and  fosters  plague  and  murrain.  During  the  inundation  the  whole  valley  is  cov- 
ered with  water,  from  which  the  villages  rise  like  island.",  protected  by  dikes.  Of  late 
years  the  overflow  has  been  greater  than  the  average  of  many  centuries.  The  rise  and 
fall  of  the  trunk  stream  of  the  lower  Nile  is  owing  to  the  periodicity  of  the  rains  on  the 
mountains  of  Abyssinia  and  in  the  basin  of  lake  Nyanza,  where,  on  the  equator,  it  rains, 
more  or  less,  all  the  year  round,  most  copiously  during  the  equinoxes.  The  banks  of  the 
Nile  swarm  with  birds,  among  which  are  vultures,  cormorants,  geese,  pelicans,  quails, 
and  the  white  ibis;  and  its  sweet,  soft  waters  teem  with  fish.  The  average  amount  of 
alluvium  brought  down  by  the  river  is  estimated  at  a  deposit  of  4|  inches  in  a  century— 
by  some  it  is  made  as  high  as  6  inches;  the  greater  part  of  it  is  brought  down  by  the 
Atbara 

The  question  of  the  source  of  the  Nile  is  at  once  the  oldest  and  the  most  recent  of 
geography.  That  the  sources  of  a  river,  at  whose  mouth  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
civilized  peoples  was  established,  should  have  been  so  long  veiled  in  obscurity  is  unpar- 
alleled in  geographical  research.  The  want  of  success  in  exploring  the  upper  basin  of  the 
Nile  may  be  attributed  to  the  great  length  of  the  river,  to  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
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traveler  in  the  physical  nature  of  the  countries  he  must  pass  through,  the  climate,  and 
the  jealousy,  ignorance,  and  barbarism  of  the  native  tribes.  This  problem  of  centuries 
may  now  be  regarded  as  satisfactorily  solved;  for  the  question  whether  there  may  not 
yet  be  found  important  feeders  of  the  White  Nile  carrying  back  its  source  to  a  still 

£reatcr  distance  in  the  interior  is  practically  excluded  by  Stanley's  exploration  of  the 
ualaba  or* Congo  basin.  The  journeys  of  Krapf  and  Rebmann  to  the  foot  of  Kilimand- 
jaio  and  the  other  snowy  mountains  in  the  e.  of  Africa,  believed  by  them  to  be  the 
ancient  "mountains  of  the  moon,"  and  the  explorations  of  the  White  Nile,  pointed  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  among  these  mountains  that  the  sources  of  the  great  river 
would  ultimately  be  discovered. 

The iv  was,  however,  another  theory.  Rumors  gathered  from  the  natives  pointed  to 
lakes  in  the  regions  s.  of  the  equator  as  the  true  sources  of  the  Nile.  To  explore  this 
country  the  distinguished  traveler,  capt.  Richard  Burton,  accompanied  by  capt.  Speke, 
started  from  the  Zanzibar  coast  in  1857.  Their  enterprise  was  so  far  successful  that 
they  discovered  lake  Tanganyika,  in  lat.  5°  s.,  long.  36°  e.,  and  a  large  crescent-shaped 
mass  of  mountains  overhanging  the  northern  half  of  the  lake,  and  10,000  ft.  high,  con- 
sidered by  capt.  Speke  to  be  the  true  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  On  the  shores  of  lake 
Tanganyika  Burton  was  laid  up  by  illness,  and  his  companion,  after  surveying  the 
northern  portion  of  the  lake,  left  him  there  to  recruit  his  health,  while  he  (Speke)  pro- 
ceeded northwards  to  discover  another  huge  "  nyanza"  or  lake,  of  the  existence  of  which 
he  was  informed  by  the  natives.  This  he  accomplished  on  Aug.  3,  1858,  when  he  dis- 
covered the  southern  end  of  the  Victoria  Xyanza  (q.v.).  In  his  journal  he  says  of  this 
immense  sheet  of  water:  "  I  no  longer  felt  any  doubt  that  the  lake  at  my  feet  gave  birth 
to  that  interesting  river,  the  source  of  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  speculation 
and  the  object  of  so  many  explorers." 

In  1801  capt.  Speke,  taking  with  him  capt.  Grant,  returned  to  the  lake  region.  The 
expedition  approached  the  Victoria  Nyauza  again  from  the  coast  of  Zanzibar;  and  the 
first  place  from  which  they  obtained  a  view  of  it,  during  the  second  expedition,  was  the 
town  of  Mashonde  on  its  western  side.  Thence  they  pursued  their  way  along  the  shore 
northwards.  Crossing  the  equator,  they  reached  streams  which  are  said  to  flow  out  of  the 
lake,  and  further  on,  in  the  center  of  its  northern  coast,  what  they  considered  to  be  the 
parent  stream  of  the  Nile,  150  yards  in  breadth,  flowing  over  rocks  of  an  igneous  char- 
acter, and  forming  falls  12  ft.  high,  which  capt  Speke  christened  the  "  Ripon  falls,"  in 
honor  of  the  president  of  the  royal  geographical  society  at  the  time  of  his  starting  on  the 
•expedition. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Karagwe  capt.  Speke  found  a  very  superior  negro  race,  much 
better  disposed  to  strangers  than  any  of  the  tribes  he  had  formerly  passed  through.  The 
•country  occupied  by  this  race,  and  that  of  Uganda,  stretches  along  the  Nyanza,  and 
covers  half  of  its  western  and  northeru  shores,  the  Uganda  being  bounded  on  the  e.  by 
the  main  stream  of  the  Nile.  North  of  it  lies  the  kingdom  of  Unyoro,  where  the  dialects 
belonging  to  the  language  of  s.  Africa,  and  which  up  to  this  point  are  used  by  the  various 
tribes,  suddenly  cease,  and  give  place  to  those  of  the  language  of  n.  Africa. 

At  Gondokpro  Speke  and  Grant  were  met  by  Mr.  (now  sir  Samuel)  Baker,  who  had 
•come  from  Cairo  to  their  relief.  Baker,  accompanied  by  his  heroic  wife,  pushed  still 
southwards,  and  had  the  happiness  of  discovering,  in  1864,  another  great  lake,  which  he 
called  the  Albert  Nyanza.  In  1869  he  undertook  a  second  great  expedition,  of  a  military 
•character,  at  the  expense  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  to  suppress  slavery  in  the  upper  regions 
of  the  Nile;  and  lias  reduced  under  the  sway  of  that  ruler  the  whole  valley  of  the  river 
as  far  as  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  Sir  Samuel  returned  in  Sept.,  1873. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Livingstone  had  been  working  for  many  years,  from  another  qxiarter, 
At  the  solution  of  the  great  African  problem — the  true  source  of  the  Nile.  In  1866  he 
began  the  great  journey  from  which  he  was  destined  never  to  return.  Starting  from 
the  Rovuma  river,  in  the  far  s.,  he  passed  round  the  s.  end  of  lake  Nyassa,  proceeded 
northward,  exploring  the  lakes  Bangweolo  and  Moero;  and  in  1869  reached  lake  Tan- 
ganyika, now  known  to  send  its  outflow  towards  the  Congo,  but  which  he  sought  in  vain 
to  connect  with,  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  In  1871  he  was  found  by  Mr.  Stanley  at  Ujiji,  on 
lake  Tanganyika,  and  it  was  then  his  opinion  that  neither  Tanganyika,  nor  the  Albert 
Nyauza,  nor  the  Victoria  Nyanza  was  the  true  source  of  the  Nile,  nor  any  of  the  feeders 
of  these  lakes;  but  that  it  was  to  be  sought  in  a  basin  lying  westward  of  them,  through 
which  flow  three  large  rivers,  all  called  Lualaba,  and  which  unite  to  form  another  great 
lake,  which  he  called  Lincoln.  Out  of  this  a  river  runs  northward,  which  he  conceived 
to  be  the  main  branch  of  the  Nile.  Geographers  at  home  generally  believed  that  Living- 
stone was  mistaken,  and  had  struck  instead  upon  the  source  of  the  Congo;  but  the  death 
of  the  great  traveler  before  the  completion  of  his  explorations  left  the  problem  unsolved. 
It  was  not  until  Mr.  Stanley  in  1876-77  followed  the  course  of  the  Lualaba  to  its  mouth 
that  this  stream  was  definitely  proved  to  be  identical  with  the  Congo.  Mr.  Stanley's 
•explorations  in  1875,  ere  he  struck  the  Lualaba,  have  given  us  more  accurate  information 
-as  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  (see  NYANZA),  and  as  to  its  affluent, 
the  Shimiyu. 

NILES,  a  city  in  Berrien  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  St.  Joseph  river,  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion; on  the  Michigan  Central  railroad,  93  m.  e.  of  Chicago;  pop.  of  city,  '74,  4,592. 
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Niles  was  settled  in  1828;  it  is  furnished  with  water-power  by  a  dam  built  across  the 
river.  There  are  numerous  mills  of  various  kinds,  foundries,  and  machine-shops,  a 
national  bank,  public  schools,  weekly  newspapers,  and  8  churches.  The  outlying  dis- 
tricts produce  large  quantities  of  lumber,  grain,  and  fruit,  which  are  brought  here  for 
shipment. 

NILES,  HEZEKIAH,  1777-1839;  b.  Peun. ;  received  an  ordinary  education  and  learned 
the  printer's  trade.  In  1800  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Bonsai  1  &  Niles,  printers- 
and  publishers,  in  Wilmington,  Del.  The  business  was  not  successful,  and  Niles  for 
several  years  was  a  newspaper  contributor  and  editor,  being  for  six  years  the  manag- 
ing editor  of  a  Baltimore  daily.  In  1811  he  began  the  publication  of  Niles  s  Register, 
and  continued  it  for  25  years.  This  weekly  paper  contained  very  valuable  articles  on 
political  and  financial  subjects,  and  historical  papers  of  great  importance.  Niles  rcpub- 
lished  the  work  in  book  form  (32  vols.)  in  1828.  and  it  was  continued  after  his  death  by 
W.  O.  Niles,  Jeremiah  Hough,  and  George  Beattie  until  1849.  Niles  also  published 
Principles  and  Acts  of  the  Revolution,  1822.  He  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of  a  protective 
tariff. 

NILES,  JOHN  MILTON,  1787-1856;  b.  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  was  in  early  life  a  farmer. 
His  education  was  mostly  self-acquired,  and  before  he  was  of  age  he  began  the  study  of 
law.  After  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  spent  two  years  in  Vermont,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania,  but  in  1817  returned  to  Hartford  and  there  founded  the  Times,  a  demo- 
cratic newspaper,  with  which  he  was  connected  as  editor  and  contributor  for  30  years. 
He  was  for  some  years  a  county  judge,  was  a  member  of  the  general  assembly,  and  in 
1829  was  made  city  postmaster  by  president  Jackson,  resigning  the  position  on  his 
appointment  to  fill  a  vacancy  as  U.  S.  senator,  1835-39.  He  was  made  postmaster- 
general  in  1840,  and  in  1843  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  for  a  full  term.  He  published, 
besides  many  addresses,  orations,  and  speeches:  History  of  South  America  and  Mexico,  and 
a  View  of  Texas  (1839);  Life  of  Commodore  Oliver  H.  Perry  (1820);  and  other  books. 

NILES,  NATHANIEL,  1741-1828;  b.  R.  I.;  after  graduating  at  the  college  of  New 
Jersey  in  1766,  studied  medicine  and  law,  and  afterwards  theology  with  Dr.  Bellamy,. 
and  taught  school  in  New  York  city.  He  obtained  a  license  to  preach  in  Congregational 
churches,  and  settled  in  Norwich,  Conn.  He  was  confined  to  no  pastorate,  but  preached  I 
as  occasion  offered,  and  was  accounted  earnest  and  zealous.  He  was  versed  in  median- 
ics,  and  invented  a  process  by  which  bar-iron  could  be  made  into  wire  by  the  use  of 
water-power;  first  employed  in  a  wool-carding  factory.  He  was  speaker  of  the  house 
of  representatives  of  the  legislature  of  Vermont  in  1784,  having  removed  to  West  Fairlee, 
Orange  co.,  in  that  state,  and  was  prominent  in  the  politics  of  his  time.  At  the  close  of 
the  revolutionary  war  he  was  a  candidate  for  national  honors,  and  was  member  of  con- 
gress. 1791-97,  and  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court.  He  was  chosen  presidential  elector 
for  six  successive  administrations,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  censors  on  the  revision 
of  the  state  constitution.  During  the  revolutionary  war  he  composed  a  war-song,  The 
American  Hero,  which  became  very  popular.  He  contributed  a  number  of  valuable 
essays  to  the  Tkeologica.1  Magazine,  and  published  several  sermons,  lectures,  and  essays. 
In  1773  he  published  Two  Discourses  on  Confession  of  Sin  and  Forgiveness,  and  Four  Dis- 
courses on  Secret  Prayer.  In  1777  there  appeared  two  sermons  entitled  The  Perfection  of 
God  tlie  Fountain  of  Good.  In  1809,  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.  He  wrote  a  History  of  Hie 
Indian  Wars. 

NILES,  SAMUEL,  1674-1762;  b.  on  Block  Island,  R.  I.;  graduated  at  Harvard  uni- 
versity, 1699;  became  a  Congregational  minister;  preached  in  Kingston,  R.  I.,  from  1702 
till  1710;  was  installed  in  May,  1711,  as  pastor  of  Second  church,  Braintree,  Mass., 
where  he  remained  till  his  death.  He  published  A  Brief  and  Sorrowful  Account  of  the 
Present  Churches  in  New  England,  1745;  God's  Wonder-working  Promdence  for  New  Eng- 
land in  the  Reduction  of  Louisburg.  a  poem,  1747;  Vindication  of  Divers  Important  Doc- 
trines, 1752;  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  1757;  and  was  the  author  of  an  unfinished 
History  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  published  in  Massachusetts  historical  collection, 
3d  series,  vol.  vi. 

NIL-GHAU.     See  NYL-GHAU,  ante. 

NILOM'ETER  (the  measurer  of  the  Nile),  the  name  of  two  buildings  existing  in 
Egypt,  one  in  the  island  of  Rhoda,  opposite  to  Cairo,  the  other  at  Elephantine,  close  to- 
Assouan,  in  24°  5'  23"  u.  lat.  The  first  consists  of  a  square  well,  in  which  is  placed  a 
graduated  pillar  of  marble,  and  is  called  a  mekklas  or  measure;  the  pillar  contains  24 
devakhs  or  cubits,  each  of  which  measures  21.386  in.,  or  according  to  Greaves,  1824  ft., 
and  contains  24  digits;  but  in  its  present  state  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  intended 
to  mark  a  rise  of  more  than  16  cubits.  This  pillar  is  exceedingly  slender.  The  building 
formerly  had  a  dome,  bearing  a  Cufic  inscription,  dated  847  A. D.,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  calif  Mamun,  or  his  successor,  Wathek  Billah.  The  first-mentioned 
monarch  is  said  to  have  erected  another  nilometer  at  the  village  of  Banbenouda,  in  the 
Saeed,  and  to  have  repaired  an  old  one  at  Ekhmin.  The  calif  El  Motawukkel  built 
the  present  one.  The  mode  of  calculating  the  increase  at  the  nilometer  is  rather  com- 
plex, and  to  a  certain  extent  arbitrary,  political  and  financial  reasons  rendering  the 
process  a  mystery  even  to  the  natives.  At  the  present  day  the  Nile  is  supposed  to  have: 
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-risen  to  18  cubits  when  the  canals  are  cut;  this  is  the  height  of  the  lowest  iuuudation; 
19  cubits  are  considered  tolerable,  20  excellent,  21  adequate,  and  22  complete;  24  are 
ruinous.  In  the  time  of  Edrisi,  however,  16  cubits  were  considered  sufficient.  The 
object  of  these  nilometers  was  to  measure  the  amount  of  taxation  to  be  imposed  on  the 
country.  The  nilometer  at  Cairo  is,  however,  much  more  recent  than  that  existing  at 
Elephantine,  which  consists  of  a  staircase  between  two  walls  descending  to  the  Kile. 
One  of  these  walls  has  engraved  on  it  a  series  of  lines  at  proper  intervals  marking  the 
different  elevations  to  which  the  river  rose  under  the  Caesars.  The  cubits  here  are 
divided  into  14ths  or  double  digits,  and  measure  1  foot  8.625  inches.  This  nilometer  is 
described  by  Strabo.  The  probability  is  that  many  nilometers  existed  in  the  days  of  the 
Pharaohs,  probably  one  in  each  city.  In  the  days  of  Mceris  8  cubits  were  sufficient, 
but  15  or  16  were  required  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  456  B.C.,  and  this  was  the  mean 
under  the  Romans.  According  to  Pliny,  if  the  inundation  did  not  exceed  12  cubits  it 
produced  a  famine,  13  starved  the  country,  14  rejoiced  it,  15  was  safety,  and  16  delight, 
-and  this  number  is  symbolically  represented  by  the  number  of  children  playing  round 
the  river  god  on  statues  of  the  Roman  period.  The  oldest  nilometer  appears  to  have 
beeti  erected  at  Memphis,  and  it  was  transferred  by  Constantine  to  a  church  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Serapeium;  but  Julian  sent  it  back  to  this  temple,  where  it  remained  till 
its  destruction  by  Theodosius.  At  the  present  day  the  rise  is  watched  for  with  anxiety, 
and  proclaimed  by  four  criers. — Herodotus,  ii.  18;  Strabo,  lib.  xvii. ;  Wilkinson,  Topogr. 
of  Thtb^,  pp.  811-17.  Hekekyan  Bey,  Siriadic  Monuments  (Lond.  1863),  p.  145. 

NILS  SON  (ROUZAUD),  CHRISTINE,  b.  Sweden,  1843.  At  an  early  age  showed  a  taste 
for  music,  and  although  her  parents  were  in  humble  circumstances,  became  quite  proficient 
on  the  violin,  learned  the  flute,  and  attended  fail's  and  other  places  of  public  resort,  at 
"which  she  sang,  accompanying  herself  on  the  violin.  While  performing  in  this  manner  at 
a  fair  at  Ljuugby  in  1857,  her  voice  attracted  the  attention  of  F.  G.  Tornerhjelm,  a  gentle- 
man of  influence,  who  sent  her  to  Stockholm,  where  she  received  instruction  from 
Franz  Bervvald.  She  made  her  debut  at  Stockholm  in  1860,  and  then  went  to  Paris  to 
continue  her  musical  education,  under  Masset  and  Wartel.  In  1864  she  appeared  at  the 
Theatre  Lyrique  of  Paris,  as  Violetta  in  Traviata,  with  such  success  that  she  was  engaged 
to  sing  for  three  years.  She  made  her  first  appearance  in  London  in  1867,  where  she 
ini mediately  became  a  favorite.  In  1868  she  sang  the  part  of  Ophelia  in  the  opera  of 
lln  inlet,  by  Ambroise  Thomas,  at  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris.  During  the  same  year  she 
1  sang  in  England  at  the  Handel  festival  at  the  Crystal  palace.  In  1870  she  came  to 
America,  appearing  in  concerts  and  operas,  and  achieved  popularity  wherever  she  was 
heard.  She  was  married  at  Westminster  abbey,  in  1872,  to  Auguste  Rouzaud,  a  mer- 
chant of  Paris.  After  creating  great  enthusiasm  at  St.  Petersburg,  she  returned  to 
America  with  the  Strakosch  Italian  opera  troupe,  containing  such  artists  as  Campanini- 
31:uirel,  Capoul,  Del  Puente,  and  Annie  Louise  Cary.  She  appeared  as  Elsa  in  Wagner's 
Lvhehtjrin,  and  sang  during  the  same  season  in  opera  with  Pauline  Lucca.  Her  remark, 
abie  voice  and  unusual  dramatic  gifts  have  combined  to  make  her  one  of  the  foremost 
singers  of  the  time. 

NIMBUS,  in  art,  especially  in  sacred  art,  is  the  name  given  to  the  disc  or  halo  which 
encircles  the  head  of  the  sacred  personage  who  is  represented.  Its  use  is  almost  uni- 
YCT-nl  in  those  religions  of  which  we  possess  any  artistic  remains — the  Indian,  the 
Egyptian,  the  Etruscan,  the  Greek,  and  the  Roman.  In  the  Hebrew  scriptures  we  trace, 
in  the  absence  of  representations,  the  same  symbolized  idea  in  the  light  which  shone 
upon  the  face  of  Moses  at  his  return  from  Sinai  (Exod.  xxxiv.  29-35),  and  in  the  light 
-with  which  the  Lord  is  clothed  as  with  a  garment,  Ps.  ciii.  1,  Yulg.  (civ.  1,  auth.  vers.); 
and  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  transfiguration  of  our  Lord  (Luke  ix.  31),  and  in  the 
"crowns"  of  the  just,  to  which  allusion  is  so  often  made  (2  Tim.  iv.  8;  1  Peter  v.  4; 
Apoc.  iv.  4).  Nevertheless,  the  nimbus,  strictly  so  called,  is  comparatively  recent  in 
Christian  art,  appearing  first  toward  the  end  of  the  5th  century.  Later,  in  Christian 
art,  it  became  almost  a  necessary  appendage  of  all  representations  of  God  or  of  the 
saints.  Its  ordinary  form  is  the  circular  or  semicircular;  a  form,  indeed,  in  which  later 
symbolists  discover  an  emblem  of  perfection  and  of  eternity;  but  the  nimbus  of  the 
Eternal  Father  is  often  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  that  of  the  Trinity  an  emanation 
of  Unlit,  the  rays  of  which  form  the  three  arms  of  a  cross.  The  nimbus  of  the  Virgin  is 
sometimes  a  simple  ring,  and  sometimes  a  crown  or  diadems;  occasionally  it  is  encircled 
by  an  ornamental  border,  on  which  twelve  stars  are  sometimes  represented.  Her  nim- 
bus, as  well  as  that  of  the  divine  persons,  is  commonly  of  gold;  but  that  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  is  occasionally  in  colors,  as  blue,  red,  purple,  or  white.  The  nimbus  of  the  saints 
is  ordinarily  the  semicircle  or  lunula.  Dedron  mentions  the  curious  instance  of  a  picture 
of  the  traitor  Judas  with  a  black  nimbus!  In  later  art  the  nimbus  became  lighter  and 
more  agrial,  melting,  as  it  were,  into  the  picture;  and  in  Raphael's  saints  it  occasionally 
fades  into  the  very  "faintest  indicatioa  of  a  golden  tinge  around  the  head.  In  connection 
with  the  nimbus  may  also  be  mentioned  two  analogous  forms— the  aureole  and  the 
glory.  The  former  is  an  illumination  surrounding,  not  the  head  only,  but  the  entire 
figure.  If  the  figure  be  upright,  the  aureole  is  commonly  oval,  when  it  is  called  the 
vesica  piscis,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  an  allusion  to  the  icthys.  With  a  seated  figure 
it  becomes  circular,  and  is  occasionally  divided  by  radiating  bands,  in  the  form  of  a 
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wheel ;  sometimes  it  taks  a  quatrefoil  form.  It  is  commonly  of  gold,  but  occasionally 
also  is  in  colors.  The  glory  is  a  combination  of  the  nimbus  and  the  aureole,  and  is 
chiefly  seen  in  Byzantine  pictures,  and  those  of  the  early  South  German  school. 

NIMEGUEN.     See  NIJMEGEN. 

NIMES  (anc.  Nemausus),  a  t.  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Gard,  stands  in 
a  fertile  plain  surrounded  by  vine-clad  hills,  30  m.  n.e.  of  Montpellier,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  railway.  It  consists  of  the  town  proper  (ill  built  and  dirty),  and  of  three 
handsome  suburbs.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  beautiful  remains  of  the  Roman  aqueduct 
called  the  Pont  du  Gard.  The  chief  of  the  modern  edifices  are  the  Palais-de-Justice,  the 
theater,  and  the  hospitals.  The  Grande  Place  is  embellished  with  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent fountains  in  France.  Nlmes  contains  numerous  and  variously-constituted 
educational  institutions,  an  important  public  library,  Maria  Theresa's  museum  (in  the 
Maison  Carree),  a  museum  of  natural  history,  etc.  It  is  the  general  entrepot  for  the 
silks  produced  in  the  south  of  France,  and  its  manufactures  are  principally  silk  -and 
cotton  fabrics.  More  than  10,000  looms  are  constantly  in  operation  in  the  city,  and 
about  6,000  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Shawls,  handkerchiefs,  lace,  brandy,  wines,  etc., 
are  made.  Within  the  town  are  numerous  and  beautiful  Roman  remains,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  amphitheater;  the  Maison  Carree  (square  house),  a  fine  specimen  of  Cor- 
inthian architecture;  a  temple  and  fountain  consecrated  to  Diana;  La  Tour  Magne  (great 
tower);  the  baths,  and  two  Roman  gates.  See  Menard's  Antiquites  de  Nlmes  (1833),  and 
his  Histoire  de  Nimes  (7  vols.  1875).  Pop.  '76,  60,804. 

Previously  to  the  Roman  invasion,  Nimes — which  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
by  a  colony  from  Massilia  (Marseille) — was  the  chief  city  of  the  Volca?  Arecomici.  It 
flourished  under  the  Romans,  and  was  one  of  the  great  cities  of  Gaul.  It  surrendered 
to  the  rule  of  the  Visigoths  between  465  and  535,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  the 
Franks.  Subsequently  it  became  a  possession  of  Aragon,  but  was  finally  restored  to 
France  in  1259  by  the  treaty  of  Corbeil.  The  inhabitants  adopted  Calvinism  in  the  16th 
c.,  and  on  many  occasions  suffered  severely  for  their  religious  principles.  In  1791  and 
and  1815,  bloody  religious  and  political  reactions  took  place  here. 

NIMEOD.     See  BABYLON. 

NIMRUD  is  the  present  Arabic  name  for  the  site  of  an  ancient  Assyrian  city  on  the 
e.  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  20  m.  below  Mosul,  thought  by  many  to  be  Calah  spoken  of 
in  Geo.  x.  It  is  one  of  a  group  of  cities  which  anciently  were  known  as  Nineveh,  or 
which  clustered  around  the  metropolis  of  that  name.  The  ruins  are  in  the  fork  formed 
at  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Zab,  are  about  5  m.  in  circumference,  and  were 
inclosed  by  a  wall,  having  towers  and  gates,  the  remains  of  which  extend  around  nearly 
the  whole  distance.  Excavations  made  by  Layard,  Rassam,  Loftus,  and  George  Smith, 
laid  open  the  following  buildings:  1.  A  tower  on  the  n.w.  corner  of  the  mound,  extend- 
ing more  than  160  ft.  and  faced  with  stone  to  the  height  of  20  ft. ;  2.  Temples  around  the 
tower;  3.  The  n.w.  palace,  350  ft.  square;  4.  The  center  palace,  s.  of  the  former;  5.  The 
s.w.  palace,  built  with  materials  from  the  n.w.  and  center;  6.  The  s.e.  palace;  7.  The  tem- 
ple of  Nebo.  According  to  the  inscriptions  the  city  was  built  B.C.  1320,  and  having 
been  destroyed  in  troublous  times,  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  continued  a  royal  residence 
about  170  years.  Shalmaneser  II.,  who  became  king,  B.C.  860,  conquered  the  country  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  advancing  into  Syria  met  and  defeated  a  confederacy  of  kings  among 
whom  were  Benhadad  of  Damascus,  Ahab  of  Israel,  and  Baasha  the  Ammonite.  About 
720  B.C.  Calah  ceased  to  be  a  capital  of  the  empire,  and  was  finally  destroyed  by  the 
•Medes  and  Babylonians  when  they  conquered  Assyria. 

NIMRUD,  BIRS.    See  BABEL,  TOWER  OF,  ante. 

NINEVEH,  or  NI'NUS,  a  very  ancient  and  famous  city,  the  capital  of  the  great  Assyr- 
ian empire,  said  in  scripture  (Gen.  x.  11)  to  have  been  founded  by  Ninus  or  Nimrod. 
It  was  situated  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  the  present  Mosul.  According 
to  the  accounts  of  the  classic  writers,  the  city  was  of  vast  extent,  480  stadia,  or  more 
than  60  m.  in  circumference.  Its  walls  were  100  ft.  high,  broad  enough  for  three  chari- 
ots, and  furnished  with  1500  towers,  each  200  ft.  in  height.  In  the  Book  of  Jonah  it  is 
described  as  an  "exceeding  great  city  of  three  days'  journey,"  and  one  "wherein  are 
more  than  six-score  thousand  persons  that  cannot  discern  between  their  right  hand  and 
their  left  hand"  (children  or  infants  are  probably  meant).  After  having  been  for  many 
centuries  the  seat  of  empire,  it  was  taken  after  a  siege  of  several  years  and  destroyed  by 
the  united  armies  of  the  Medes  under  Cyaxares,  and  the  Babylonians  under  Nabopo- 
lassar,  about  625  B.C.  When  Herodotus,  not  quite  200  years  afterwards,  and  Xenophon 
visited  the  spot,  there  remained  only  ruins.  Tradition  continued  to  point  pretty  accu- 
rately to  the  site  of  Nineveh;  but  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  actual  explorations  have 
been  made.  For  an  account  of  these  see  ASSYRIA. 

NINGPO,  a  department  in  the  province  of  Chekiang,  China,  comprising  the  city  of 
that  name,  the  Chusan  group  of  islands,  and  the  cities  of  Tsike,  Funghwa,  Chinhai,  and 
Tsiangshan.  The  port  of  Ningpo  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  two  small  streams,  in 
lat.  29°  55'  n.,  long.  121°  22'  e.,  12  m.  from  the  sea,  on  an  alluvial  flat  of  extreme  fer- 
tility, intersected  by  a  net-work  of  rivulets  and  canals.  Its  walls  are  5  m.  in  circumfer- 
ence, about  25  ft.  high,  22  ft.  wide  at  the  base,  and  15  at  the  top,  with  six  double  gates. 
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As  is  the  case  with  all  the  cities  in  this  part  of  China,  Xingpo  is  permeated  by  canal* 
communicating  with  a  moat  nearly  surrounding  the  walls,  and  with  the  adjacent  country, 
In  one  part  of  the  city  they  expand  into  basins,  and  receive  the  name  of  lakes — the  Sun 
lake  and  Moon  lake.  In  the  former  is  an  island  devoted  to  temples,  and  accessible  by 
bridges.  These  bridges — good  specimens  of  those  aerial  stone  edifices  which  adorn  this 
part  of  China — are  required  to  sustain  little  more  than  their  own  weight,  as  the  roads 
here  are  all  mere  footpaths,  and  no  wheeled  vehicles  are  found.  One  of  the  rivers  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats  200  yds.  long.  The  entire  city  is  well  paved;  the  streets 
are  wider  than  those  of  most  Chinese  cities,  and  the  display  of  shops  is  indicative  of 
wealth  and  luxury.  Nowhere,  save  at  Hanchau,  are  such  extensive  and  beautiful  tem- 
ples to  be  found.  The  most  elegant  and  costly  of  these  is  dedicated  to  the  queen  of 
heaven;  the  goddess  being  the  daughter  of  a  Fuhkien  fisherman,  the  people  of  that  mari- 
time province  are  her  more  special  votaries.  Elaborate  stone  sculpture,  exquisitely  fine 
wood  carving,  and  a  profusion  of  gilt  and  tinsel  show  that  no  expense  has  been  spared 
to  honor  the  popular  goddess. 

The  center  of  the  city  is  ornamented  with  an  elegant  seven-storied  hexagonal  tower — 
the  heaven-bestowed  pagoda,  160  ft.  in  height.  A  spiral  flight  of  steps  within  the  wall* 
of  the  tower  lead  to  the  summit,  from  which  the  gazer  beholds  a  splendid  scene;  innu- 
merable villages  dot  the  plain,  which  is  reticulated  by  silvery  water-courses,  replete  with 
evidence  of  successful  commerce  and  agriculture.  The  population  of  the  city  is  about 
300,000;  that  of  the  plain,  about  2,000,000.  On  many  of  the  hills  which  environ  these 
cities,  green  tea  is  successfully  cultivated ;  while  the  mulberry,  the  tallow-tree,  and  numer- 
ous other  stimulants  of  industry  abound.  Two  crops  of  rice  are  procured  annually 
from  the  fields;  while  the  fisheries  of  the  rivers  and  adjacent  coast  give  employment  to- 
a  numerous  class  of  the  population.  Ice-houses  close  to  the  river  give  the  banks  a  pic- 
turesque appearance ;  the  ice  is  used  for  curing  fish.  Ningpo  has  an  extensive  coasting- 
trade;  but  no  considerable  foreign  trade  has  been  developed,  owing  mainly  to  porterages 
on  the  inland  water-communications,  and  to  the  proxirJity  of  Shanghai,  where  no  suck 
obstructions  exist.  The  district  city  of  Chinhai,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niugpo  river,  is 
also  a  port.  A  walled  town,  containing  about  30,000  inhabitants,  10  m.  to  the  e.  of 
Chiuhai,  is  Kingtang,  the  nearest  of  the  Chusan  archipelago.  Tinghai  is  the  district 
city  of  the  island  of  Chusan,  which  is  20  m.  long,  from  6  to  10  wide,  and  51  in  circum- 
ference. It  is  mountainous,  with  fertile  valleys  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  It  has  an 
excellent  harbor.  Tiughai  was  garrisoned  several  years  by  her  majesty's  forces  from 
1841,  and  was  again  temporarily  occupied  by  the  allied  forces  in  1860. — Dr.  Macgowau's 
Lectures. 

NINIAN,  SAINT,  the  apostle  of  the  Picts,  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  and  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  century.  Whether  Christianity  had  been  introduced  among  the 
Picts  before  the  time  of  Ninian  has  been  a  subject  of  controversy;  but  although  the 
details  of  the  legendary  account  are  uncertain,  it  seems,  beyond  all  question,  that  some 
Christians  were  to  be  found,  at  least  among  the  southern  Picts,  in  what  is  now  known 
as  the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  from  the  end  of  the  2d  century.  Nevertheless,  either  their 
number  was  originally  very  small,  or  the  rising  church  had  fallen  away  under  adverse 
circumstances;  and  it  is  certain  that  when  Ninian  appeared  among  them,  the  Picts  were 
in  the  main  a  pagan  people.  He  was  a  Briton,  and  of  noble  birth ;  but  had  been  educated 
at  Rome,  and  there  ordained  a  bishop.  The  exact  time  of  his  preaching  in  Scotland  is 
unknown.  His  labors  appear  to  have  commenced  in  Cumbria,  and  to  have  extended  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  district  as  far  n.  as  the  Grampian  hills,  his  see  being  fixed  at 
Candida  Casa,  or  Whithorn,  in  the  modern  Wigtonshire.  His  death  is  placed  by  the 
Bollandists  in  432;  his  festival  is  Sept.  16. 

XINIGRET,  about  1610-77;  a  Narragansett  chief  who  figured  in  the  Pequot  war  of 
1632,  and  as  an  ally  of  the  colonists  in  1637.  A  visit  to  the  Dutch  on  the  island  of  Man- 
hattan caused  him  to  be  suspected  by  the  Connecticut  colony  of  plotting  against  the  Eng- 
lish colonists.  The  commissioners  of  the  united  colonies  in  1653  declared  war  against 
him  while  he  was  making  war  on  the  Indians  of  Long  Island.  A  summons  was  sent  him 
from  Hartford  to  appear  there,  which  he  failed  to  comply  with;  whereupon  maj.  Simon 
Willard  was  sent  against  him,  and  forced  him  to  leave  the  country.  In  1660-62  the 
colonists  bought  his  lands, 

NINON  DE  LENCLOS,  a  celebrated  French  woman,  one  of  those  characters  that  could 
have  appeared  only  in  the  French  society  of  the  17th  c.,  was  born  of  good  family  at 
Paris  in  1615.  Her  mother  tried  to  imbue  her  mind  with  a  love  of  the  principles  of 
religion  and  morality,  but  her  father,  more  successfully,  with  a  taste  for  pleasure.  Even 
as  a  child  she  was  remarkable  for  her  beauty  and  the  exquisite  grace  of  her  person.  She 
was  carefully  educated,  spoke  several  foreign  languages,  excelled  in  music  and  dancing, 
and  had  a  great  fund  of  sharp  and  lively  wit.  At  the  age  of  ten  she  read  Montaigne's 
Essays.  Six  years  later,  she  commenced  her  long  career  of  licentious  gallantry  by  an 
amour  with  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  then  comte  de  Chatillon.  To  Coligny  succeeded 
innumerable  favorites,  but  never  more  than  one  at  a  time.  Among  Ninon  de  Lenclos's 
lovers  we  may  mention  the  marquis  de  Villarceaux,  the  marquis  de  Sevigne,  the  marquis 
de  Gersay,  the  great  Conde,  the  due  de  Larochefoucauld,  marshal  d'Albret,  marshal 
d'Estrees,  the  abbe  d'Effiat,  Gourville,  and  La  ChStre.  She  had  two  sons,  but  never 
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showed  in  regard  to  them  the  slightest  instinct  of  maternity.  The  fate  of  one  was  hor 
riblc.  Brought  up  in  ignorance  of  his  mother,  he  followed  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
•conceived  a  passion  for  her.  When  she  informed  him  of  the  relation  that  subsisted 
between  them,  the  unhappy  youth  was  seized  with  horror,  and  blew  out  his  krains  in  a 
frenzy  of  remorse.  Even  this  calamity  did  not  seriously  affect  Ninon  de  Lenclos;  she 
was  too  well-bred  to  allow  it  to  do  that.  Ninon  de  Lenclos  was  nearly  as  celebrated  for 
her  manners  as  for  her  beauty.  The  most  respectable  and  virtuous  women  sent  their 
children  to  her  house  to  acquire  taste,  style,  politeness.  So  great  was  her  reputation, 
that  when  queen  Christina  of  Sweden  came  to  Paris,  she  said  she  wished  particularly  to 
visit  the  French  academy  and  Ninon  de  Lenclos.  We  may  gather  some  idea  of  her  wit 
and  sense  from  the  fact  that  Larochefoucauld  consulted  her  upon  his  maxims,  Moliere 
•upon  his  comedies,  and  Scarron  upon  his  romances.  She  died  Oct.  17,  1706,  ;it  the  age 
of  90,  having  preserved  some  remains  of  her  beauty  almost  to  the  last. — See  Guyou  de 
Sardiere's  Vie  de  Ninon  de  Lenclos;  Samt-Evremond's  (Euvres;  Douxmesnil's  Memoires 
pour  servir  a  VHistoire  de  Mile,  de  Lenclos. 

NINTH,  in  music,  the  next  interval  above  the  octave,  being  the  same  interval  which 
an  octave  lower  is  termed  the  second.  See  INTERVAL. 

NI  QBE,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  daughter  of  Tantalus  and  (according  to  the  most 
popular  version  of  the  story)  the  sister  of  Pelops.  She  was  the  wife  of  Amphion,  king 
of  Thebes,  and  bore  him  six  sons  and  six  daughters.  Proud  of  her  children,  she 
despised  Leto  or  Latona,  who  had  only  two  children,  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  prevented 
the  people  from  the  worship  of  these  divinities;  whereupon  Latona,  enraged,  moved  her 
children  to  destroy  all  the  children  of  Niobe  with  their  arrows.  They  lay  nine  d;>.ys  in 
their  blood  unburied,  when  Jupiter  changed  them  into  stone,  and  on  the  tenth  d;iy  they 
•were  buried  by  the  gods  themselves.  Niobe  wandered  about  in  distress,  and  at  last 
•was  changed  into  stone  on  mount  Sipylus,  between  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  retaining,  how- 
ever, even  as  stone  a  sense  of  btr  woe.  Such  is  the  Homeric  legend,  which,  however, 
was  afterward  much  varied  and  enlarged.  Niobe  was  a  favorite  subject  of  the  ancient 
artists.  A  group  representing  Niobe  and  her  children  was  discovered  at  Rome  in  1583, 
and  is  now  in  Florence.  Some  of  the  sculptures  are  very  beautiful.  Even  the  ancient 
.Romans  were  in  doubts  whether  the  work  proceeded  from  Scopas  or  Praxiteles. 

NIO'BIUM  (symbol,  Nb)  is  a  rare  metal  discovered  by  H.  Rose  in  the  mineral  tantnlite. 
It  is  obtained  by  reducing  the  double  fluoride  of  niobium  and  potassium  with  sodium; 
and  forms  a  black  powder  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  readily  soluble  in  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  hydrofluoric  acids.  With  oxygen  it  forms  two  compounds,  niobous  r.cid, 
NbO,  and  niobic  acid,  NbO2;  and  chlorine,  bromine,  fluorine,  and  sulphur  compounds 
corresponding  to  these  acids  have  been  prepared  and  examined.  Neither  the  metal  itself 
nor  any  of  its  compounds  are  of  any  practical  importance. 

NIOBIUM  (ante)  is  now  understood  to  be  no  separate  metal,  but  the  same  with 
columbium.  Pelopium,  another  supposed  new  metal,  is  merely  the  oxide  of  niobium 
or  columbium. 

NIOBRA'RA,  a  diocese  of  the  American  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  including  the 
greater  part  of  Dakota,  and  bounded  by  the  Missouri  river,  the  line  between  Dakota  and 
Nebraska,  the  104th  degree  of  w.  long.,  and  the  46th  degree  of  n.  lat.  Yankton  agency 
is  the  episcopal  residence. 

NIOBRA'RA  RIVER,  or  L'EAU  QTII  COURT,  rises  in  Laramie  co.,  e.  Wyoming  terri- 
tory, and  flows  in  a  generally  e.  course  through  n.  Nebraska,  entering  the  M'issouri  about 
36  m.  s.w.  of  Yankton,  Dakota;  length  about  450  miles.  The  stream  is  shallow,  not 
navigable,  and  very  rapid  in  its  course.  In  the  upper  part  it  flows  through  a  very  deep 
canon,  afterward  passes  through  a  sandy  desert,  but  in  the  lower  part  winds  through  a 
fertile  and  well-watered  region. 

NIORT,  a  t.  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Deux-Sevres,  on  the  Sevre- 
Niortaise,  is  situated  in  an  agreeable  country,  occupying  the  slope  of  two  hills  and  the 
valley  which  intervenes,  110  m.  n.  of  Bordeaux.  Its  principal  edifices  are  the  church  of 
Notre-Dame,  the  town-hall,  the  theater,  and  the  old  castle.  Besides  these,  the  beautiful 
fountain  du  Vivier.  the  promenades,  the  library,  and  the  college  are  worthy  of  notice. 
The  dressing  of  chamois  and  the  manufacture  of  gloves  are  the  principal  branches  of 
industry.  Dyeworks  and  tanneries  are  in  operation.  Pop.  '76,  20,886. 

Niort  is  an  ancient  town.  In  the  14th  c.  it  was  taken  by  the  English,  and  held  by 
them  for  18  years. 

NIPA,  a  genus  of  endogenous  plants  referred  by  some  botanists  to  the  order  pandana- 
cece.  and  by  others  to  palms.  N.  fruticans  is  very  common  in  the  Eastern  archipelago, 
and  northwards  as  far  as  the  Mergui  river,  but  becomes  rare  further  north.  It  flourishes 
•with  the  mangrove  in  places  inundated  when  the  tide  rises.  It  abounds  in  saccharine 
sap,  from  which  a  kind  of  palm  wine  is  made,  and  also  excellent  sugar.  The  leaves  are 
much  employed  for  roofing  houses,  and  large  quantities  are  sent  from  the  Tenesserim 
provinces  northwards  for  this  use. 

NI'PADITES,  a  genus  of  fossil  palm  fruits  found  in  the  eocene  'clays  of  the  island  of 
Sheppey,  in  Kent.  They  are  referred  to  nipa  as  their  nearest  living  ally,  and  are  con- 
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sidercd  to  have  resembled  in  habit  that  genus,  and  to  have  grown  on  the  banks  of  an 
immense  river  which  flowed  from  the  tropical  regions  of  a  continent  lying  to  the  south- 
ward, and  entered  the  sea  at  Sheppey,  where  'it  deposited  the  fruits  and"  leaves  borne 
down  with  the  current,  by  the  side  of  the  starfishes  and  mollusca  which  inhabited  the 
estuary.  Some  13  different  kinds  have  been  described. 

NIPIGON,  or  NEPIGON,  LAKE,  35  m.  n.  of  the  most  northerly  part  of  lake  Superior, 
in  lat.  50 J  n.,  long.  88  ^  w.,  about  70  m.  long  from  n.  to  s.,  and  40  m.  from  e.  10  west.  A  coast 
eine,  with  bold  headlands,  and  deep  bays,  gives  a  total  length  of  shore  of  530  miles.  Its 
iurfacy  is  813  ft.  above  lake  Superior.  A  great  number  of  mountain  streams  flow  into 
it,  and  its  waters  flow  out  through  the  Nipigon  river,  40m.  in  length,  southward,  to 
Nipigon  bay  of  lake  Superior.  The  lake  is  very  deep,  studded  with  islands,  and  well 
stocked  \vilh  fish. 

NIP  ISSIJS'G,  a  co.  in  n.  Ontario,  Canada,  having  the  Ottawa  river  for  its  e.  boundary; 
having  lake  Ni pissing  (50  m.  long  and  35  m.  wide),  containing  many  islands,  anJ 
numerous  other  lakes;  its  streams  include  French  and  Sturgeon  rivers;  U,7&J  sq.rn, ; 
pop.  '71,  1791.  Its  surface  is  hilly,  the  portion  s.  of  the  lake  being  1100  ft,  above  tho 
level  of  the  sea. 

NIPTSSING,  or  NEPISSING,  LAKE,  in  e.  centra!  Ontario,  Canada,  not  far  n.  of 
the  Ottawa  river;  length  about  45  in. ;  greatest  breadth,  28  miles.  Its  waters  are  mostly 
received  from  the  n.  by  Sturgeon  river,  which  connects  it  with  a  chain  of  smaller  lakes. 
The  only  outlet  is  Freucli  river,  by  which  the  lake  discharges  into  Georgian  bay,  uu  inlet 
of  lake  Huron.  There  are  a  number  of  small  islands,  and  the  vicinity  is  inhabited 
mostly  by  Indian  tribes. 

NIP'ISSIXGS,  an  Indian  tribe  formerly  living  about  the  lake  of  the  same  name  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  They  were  known  to  Carder  and  other  French  adventurers, 
and  by  them  regarded  as  a  peculiarly  superstitious  race.  In.  the  contests  between  the 
Hurons  and  Iroquois  the  latter  drove  the  Nipissings  n.  and  w.  to  the  small  lakes  n.  of 
lake  Superior.  They  were  accompanied  by  French  priests  who  had  already  founded 
missions  among  them.  After  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  between  the  other  tribes  they 
returned  eastward,  and  with  other  Algonquin  tribes  joined  the  Sulpician  mission  estab- 
lished near  the  lake  of  the  Two  Mountains.  Their  numbers  have  been  greatly  reduced. 

NIPON',  or  NIPHON,  the  largest  by  far  of  the  group  of  islands  forming  the  empire  of 
Japan  (q.v.).  It  is  the  main-land — the  England  and  Wales — of  Dai  Nipon,  or  Great 
Nipon,  the  Japanese  name  for  the  empire  as  a  whole.  Nipon  is  included  between  33" 
30'  to  41°  30'  n.  hit.,  and  130°  50'  to  1423  20'  e.  long.  The  inland  sea  of  Suenada  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  islands  of  Kiusiu  and  Sikopf,  and  the  strait  of  Sangar  on  the  n.e.  from 
the  island  of  Yesso.  On  the  n.  it  is  bounded  by  the  sea  of  Japan,  and  on  the  s.  and  e. 
by  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  length  of  Nipon  is  900  m.,-and  its  breadth  240;  and  it  has  an 
estimated  area  of  42,000  sq.  miles.  Yedo  (q.v.)  or  To-Kei,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  and 
the  present  iv>idence  of  the  mikado;  Miako  (q.v.),  his  former  residence;  and  Osaka  (q.v.) 
are  the  largest  towns.  The  chief  treaty-ports  are  Fliogo — the  outlet  for  the  trade  of 
Osaka— Yokohama  (q.v.),  and  Kanagawa  (q.v.).  The  ports  of  Yedo  and  Niegata,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island,  on  the  sea  of  Japan,  the  official  capital  of  the  province  in 
which  it  is  situated,  are  situated  near  the  great  mineral  region  of  Aidsu,  but  unfoitu- 
nately  possess  a  wretched  harbor.  Important  meteorological  observations,  which  give 
a  good  idea  of  the  climate  of  the  country  generally,  were  made  by  Dr.  Hepburn  at  Kana- 
gawa, the  shipping  port  of  Yedo,  in  1860.  These  are  exhibited  in  a  condensed  form  in 
the  following  table: 


Highest. 

Lowest. 

Rain  in 
inches. 

Snow  in 
inches. 

Number  of 
earthquakes. 

January  

59°  F 

18°  F 

1 

58 

19 

I/ 

2 

I 

March  

69 

30 

6^2 

134 

2 

April  

76 

36 
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May... 

80 

44 

]gi2 

2 

June  

87 

54 

11 

July  

92 

63 

4 

August  

92 

69 

]JU 

2 

September  

89 

62 

2$ 

2 

October  

84 

50 

714 

2 

November  

68 

36 

5 

4 

December  

71 

22 

3J4 

1 

1 

Bracing,  sea-breezes  make  the  heat  of  summer  very  endurable, 
months  are  delightful. 


The  spring  and  autumn 


NIRTJKTA,  or  "  Explanation,"  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  six  Veddngas  (see  VEDA)  which 
explains  difficult  Vedic  words.  That  there  have  been  several  works  engaged  in  such  a 
task,  even  at  a  very  remote  period  of  Hindu  antiquity,  and  that  they  bore  the  name  of 
Nirukta.  is  probable,  for  "Nirukta  authors"  are  quoted  either  generally  or  by  name  in 
several  Sanskrit  authors;  but  the  work  which  is  emphatically  called  Nirukta,  and  which. 
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for  the  present,  is  the  only  surviving  representative  of  this  important  Vedttngn,  is  that 
of  Ydska,  who  was  a  predecessor  of  Piln'ini  (q.v.).  His  work  consists  of  three  parts — the 
Naigharituka,  where,  for  the  most  part,  synonymous  words  are  taught;  the  Naigama, 
which  contains  words  that  usually  occur  in" the  Vedas  only;  and  the  Baivata,  which  con'- 
taius  words  chiefly  relating  to  deities  and  sacrificial  acts.*  A  commentary  on  this  work 
has  been  composed  by  the  same  YSska,  and.  it  likewise  bears  the  name  of  Nirukta.  In 
the  latter,  Vedic  passages  are  quoted  in  illustration  of  the  words  to  be  explained,  and  the 
comment  given  by  Yaska  on  these  passages  is  the  oldest  instance,  known  at  present  to 
Sanskrit  philology,  of  a  Vedic  gloss.  Besides  the  great  importance  which  Yaska's 
Nirukta  thus  possesses  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  Vedic  texts,  it  is  valuable  also 
on  account  of  several  discussions  which  it  raises  on  grammatical  and  other  questions, 
and  on  account  of  the  insight  it  affords  us  into  the  scientific  and  religious  condition  of 
its  time. — Text  and  Commentary  of  Yaska's  Nirukta  have  been  edited  by  prof.  li.  Roth 
(Gottingen,  1852). 

NIRVANA  (from  the  Sanskrit  nir,  out,  and  vdna,  blown;  hence,  literally,  that  which 
is  blown  out  or  extinguished)  is,  in  Buddhistic  doctrine,  the  term  denoting  the  final 
deliverance  of  the  soul  from  transmigration.  It  implies,  consequently,  the  last  aim  of 
Buddhistic  existence,  since  transmigration  is  tantamount  to  a  relapse  into  the  evils  or 
miseries  of  sansdra,  or  the  world.  But  as  Hinduism,  or  the  Brahmanical  doctrine,  pro- 
fesses to  lead  to  the  same  end,  the  difference  between  nirvana  and  -in'tksha,  apuixtrga, 
or  the  other  terms  of  Brahmanism  designating  eternal  bliss,  and  consequent  liberation 
from  metempsychosis,  rests  on  the  difference  of  the.  ideas  which  both  doctrines  connect 
with  the  condition  of  the  soul  after  that  liberation.  Brahman,  according  to  the  Brahman- 
ical doctrine,  being  the  existing  and  everlasting  cause  of  the  universe,  eternal  happiness 
is,  to  the  Brahmanical  Hindu,  the  absorption  of  the  human  soul  into  that  cause  whence 
it  emanated,  never  to  depart  from  it  again.  According  to  this  doctrine,  therefore,  the 
liberation  of  the  human  soul  from  transmigration  is  equivalent  to  that  state  of  felicity 
which  religion  and  philosophy  attribute  to  that  entity  (see  INDIA — Religion).  As,  how. 
ever,  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  universe,  according  to  Buddhism,  is  the  void  or  non-entity, 
the  deliverance  from  transmigration  is,  to  the  Buddhists,  the  return  to  non-entity,  or  tli3 
absolute  extinction  of  the  soul.  However  much,  then,  the  pious  phraseology  of  their 
oldest  works  may  embellish  the  state  of  nirvana,  and  apparently  deceive  the  believer  on 
its  real  character,  it  cannot  alter  this  fundamental  idea  inherent  in  it.  AVe  are  told,  for 
instance,  that  nirvana  is  quietude  and  identity,  whereas  sansara  is  turmoil  and  variety; 
that  nirvSna  is  freedom  from  all  conditions  of  existence,  whereas  sansara  is  birth,  dis- 
ease, decrepitude,  and  death,  sin  and  pain,  merit  and  demerit,  virtue  and  vice;  that  nir- 
vana is  the  shore  of  salvation  for  those  who  are  in  danger  of  being  drowned  in  the  sea  of 
sansara;  that  it  is  the  free  port  ready  to  receive  those  who  have  escaped  the  dungeon  of 
existence,  the  medicine  which  cures  all  diseases,  the  water  which  quenches  the  thirst  of 
all  desires,  etc. ;  but  to  the  mind  of  the  orthodox  Buddhist,  all  these  definitions  convey 
but  the  one  idea,  that  the  blessings  promised  in  the  condition  of  nirvana  are  tantamount 
to  the  absolute  "extinction  of  the  human  soul,"  after  it  has  obeyed,  in  this  life,  all  the 
injunctions  of  Buddhism,  and  become  convinced  of  all  its  tenets  on  the  nature  of  the 
world  and  the  final  destination  of  the  soul. 

Although  this  is  the  orthordox  view  of  nirvana,  according  to  the  oldest  Buddhistic  doc- 
trine, it  is  necessary  to  point  out  two  categories  of  different  views  which  have  obscured 
the  original  idea  of  nirvana,  and  even  induced  some  modern  writers  to  believe  that  the 
final  beatitude  of  the  oldest  Buddhistic  doctrine  is  not  equivalent  to  the  absolute  annihila- 
tion of  the  soul. 

The  first  category  of  these  latter,  or,  as  we  may  call  them,  heterodox  views,  is  that 
which  confounds  with  nirvana  the  preparatory  labor  of  the  mind  to  arrive  at  that  end, 
and  therefore  assumes  that  nirvana  is  the  extinction  of  thought,  or  the  cessation  to 
thought,  of  all  difference  between  subject  and  object,  virtue  and  vice,  etc.,  or  certain 
speculations  on  a  creative  cause,  the  conditions  of  the  universe,  and  so  on.  Aft  these 
vieivs  the  Buddha  himself  rejects,  as  appears  from  the  work  Lankdratra  (q.v.),  where 
relating  his  discourse  on  the  real  meaning  of  nirvana,  before  the  Bodhisattwa  Maha- 
mati.  The  erroneousness  of  those  views  is  obviously  based  on  the  fact,  that  the  mind, 
even  though  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  as  when  ceasing  to  think,  or  when  speculat- 
ing, is  still  within  the  pale  of  existence.  Thus,  to  obviate  the  mistaken  notion  that  such 
a  state  is  the  real  nirvana,  Buddhistic  works  sometimes  use  the  term  nimpadhiscsha  nir- 
vana, or  "  the  nirvana  without  a  remainder  of  substratum"  (i.e.,  without  a  rest  of  exist 
ence),  in  contradistinction  to  the  "nirvana  with  a  remainder;"  meaning  by  the  latter 
expression  that  condition  of  a  saint  which,  in  consequence  of  his  bodily  and  mental 
austerities,  immediately  precedes  his  real  nirvana,  but  in  which,  nevertheless,  he  is  still 
an  occupant  of  the  material  world. 

The  second  category  of  heterodox  views  on  the  nirvana  is  that  which,  though  acknowl- 
edging in  principle  the  original  notion  of  Buddhist  salvation,  represents,  as  it  were,  a 
compromise  with  the  popular  mind.  It  belongs  to  a  later  period  of  Buddhism,  when 
this  re/igion,  in  extending  its  conquests  over  Asia,  had  to  encounter  creeds  which  abhor- 
red the  idea  of  an  absolute  nihilism.  This  compromise  coincides  with  the  creation  of  a 
Buddhistic  pantheon,  and  with  the  classification  of  Buddhist  saints  into  three  classes, 
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enrb  of  which  has  its  own  nirvana;  that  of  the  two  lower  degrees  consisting  of  a  vast 
number  of  years,  at  the  end  of  which,  however,  these  saints  are  born  again;  while  the 
absolute  nirvana  is  reserved  for  the  highest  class  of  saints.  Hence  Buddhistic  salva- 
tion is  then  spoken  of,  either  simply  as  nindna,  or  the  lowest,  or  as  panrarrdna,  the 
middle,  or  as  mahdparinirvana,  or  the  highest  extinction  of  the  soul;  and  as  those  who 
h:i\'e  not  yet  attained  to  the  highest  nirvana  must  live  in  the  heavens  of  the  two  inferior 
classes  of  saints  until  they  reappear  in  this  world,  their  condition  of  nirvfina  is  assimi- 
lated to  that  state  of  more  or  less  material  happiness  which  is  also  held  out  to  the  Brah- 
manical  Hindu  before  he  is  completely  absorbed  into  Brahman. 

When,  in  its  last  stage,  Buddhism  is  driven  to  the  assumption  of  an  Adi,  or  primitive, 
Buddha,  as  the  creator  of  the  universe,  nirvana,  then  meaning  the  absorption  into  him, 
ceases  to  have  any  real  affinity  with  the  original  Buddhistic  term.  See  BUDDHISM  and 
LAMAISM. 

NISARD,  JEAN  MARIE  NAPOLEON  DESIRE,  b.  France,  1806.  In  1828  he  became  a 
contributor  to  the  Journal  des  Debuts,  assuming  a  vigorous  opposition  to  the  government 
of  Louis  XVIII.  After  the  revolution  of  1830,  for  a  short  time  he  gave  a  warm  support 
to  the  Louis  Philippe  government,  then  joined  the  opposition,  and  as  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Rational  was  co-laborer  with  Armand  Carrel  in  the  most  vigorous  attacks  upon 
the  sinister  divergence  of  Louis  Philippe's  administration  from  the  path  marked  out  for 
it  by  Lafayette.  But  soon  changing,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  a  champion  of 
the  past  in  politics,  literature,  and  art;  and  cut  to  the  quick,  in  his  criticisms,  the 
works  of  Hugo  and  other  poets  and  dramatists  of  his  own  time.  His  works  secured 
attention  by  their  profuse  and  graceful  diction,  and  an  agreeable  expression  of  imagina 
tion.  Guizot.  prime  minister  of  Louis  Phillippe,  made  him  supervisor  of  normal  schools 
in  1835,  and  promoted  him  to  higher  positions  each  year,  until  he  loved  the  government 
better  than  his  former  opinions,  and  supported  Louis  Philippe  as  warmly  as  he  had 
before  satirized  him.  He  sat  as  deputy  in  the  chambers,  1842-48;  and  in  his  literary 
work,  which  was  continued,  plainly  avowed  that  the  French  spirit  was  in  its  decad- 
ence, and  looked  back  to  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  for  its  brightest  exemplars.  Left  in 
the  shade  by  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  recovered  place  and  power,  political  and  literary, 
under  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III.  As  lecturer  in  the  college  of  France  in  1855,  he  made 
such  servile  use  of  his  opinions  to  defend  the  perjuries  of  the  emperor  that  the  students 
refused  to  listen,  and  gave  him  a  charaxari,  which  resulted  in  the  imprisonment  of  15 
students,  and  the  protection  of  subsequent  lectures  by  a  strong  police  force.  Napoleon 
rewarded  Nisard  by  naming  him  commander  of  the  legion  of  honor  in  1856,  and  directoi 
of  the  normal  school  in  1857.  He  failed  to  acquire  the  respect  of  the  higher  order  of 
students,  and  used  repressive  measures  against  the  free  expression  of  opinions  in  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  France.  Among  his  principal  works  are  Histoire  de  la  litteratur( 
I'nutcaise,  Poettx  latins  de  la  'decadence,  and  an  early  article  in  the  Debate  entitled  De  la 
lilteruturc  facile,  et  de  la  littemture  difficile. 

NISBET,  CHARLES,  D.D.,  1736-1804;  b.  Scotland;  graduated  at  Edinburgh  university, 
1754;  was  for  some  years  a  prominent  Presbyterian  clergyman  at  Montrose,  and  by  his 
wit  and  power  in  argument  won  considerable  influence  in  the  general  assembly.  He 
openly  avowed  his  smpathy  with  the  American  colonies,  and  having  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  Dickinson  college,  Pennsylvania,  came  to  America  in  1785,  where  he  delivered 
lectures  on  logic,  philosophy  of  the  mind,  belles-lettres,  and  systematic  theology,  and 
endeavored  to  bring  the  system  of  education  up  to  his  high  standard.  He  was  a  great 
scholar,  and  possessed  a  wonderful  memory.  He  died  at  Carlisle,  Penn.,  and  his 
posthumous  works  were  published  two  years  after  his  death ;  his  memoirs,  by  Dr.  Miller, 
in  1840. 

NISCE  MI,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Caltanisetta,  10  m.  n.e.  from  Terranova, 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Terranova.  In  1790  this  town  was  visited  by  an  earth 
quake,  and  during  seven  shocks,  the  ground  gradually  sank  in  one  place  to  the  depth  of 
30  feet.  Fissures  opened,  which  sent  forth  sulphur,  petroleum,  hot  water,  and  mud. 
Pop.  10,750. 

NISCH,  or  NISSA,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Servia,  in  the  district  added  to  the 
principality  by  the  Berlin  congress  of  1878,  122  m.  s.e.  from  Belgrade.  It  stands  on  the 
river  Nissawa,  a  branch  of  the  Morawa.  The  town  is  ill  built;  but  many  new  houses 
and  a  well  supplied  bazaar  attest  its  present  prosperity.  Nisch  has  long  been  noted  as 
the  point  of  meeting  of  many  roads,  of  both  military  and  commercial  importance.  Its 
importance  would  be  greatly  increased  by  the  proposed  construction  of  a  railway  from 
Belgrade  to  Constantinople  and  Thessalonica,  In  ancient  times,  Nisch  bore  the  name  of 
Jfaissos,  and  was  a  flourishing  town  of  upper  Moesia;  in  it  the  emperor  Constantme  the 
great  was  born.  It  was  Slavonic  in  the  6th  c.,  was  taken  by  the  Tartar  Bulgarians  in  the 
8th,  by  the  Servians  again  in  the  12th,  and  by  the  Turks  in  1389.  Near  Nisch,  in  1689, 
the  Markuraf  Louis  of  Baden,  with  17,000  men,  destroyed  a  Turkish  army  of  40,000. 
Pop.  13,000. 

NISHAPUR',  or  NUSHAPUR,  a  t.  of  Persia,  province  of  Khorassan,  53  m.  w.s.w.  of 
Moshid,  is  situated  in  a  most  beautiful  and  fertile  valley.  Pop.  about  8,000.  It  is  sur 
rounded  by  a  rampart  and  trench,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  turquoises,  which  are 
obtained  from  mines  in  its  vicinity. 


Nisi.  CAA 

Nitrates. 

NISI  PRITJS  is  the  name  (borrowed  from  the  first  two  words  of  the  old  writ  which 
summoned  juries)  usually  given  in  England  to  the  sitting  of  juries  in  civil  cases.  Thus 
a  judge  sitting  at  nisi  prius,  means  a  judge  presiding  at  a  jury  trial  in  a  civil  cause,  and 
the  nisi  prius  sittings  are  the  jury  sittings. 

NISI  PRIUS  (ante),  originally  the  clause  in  the  writ  which  commanded  the  sheriff 
to  bring  a  jury  to  Westminster,  "unless  before"  (nm prius)  a  justice  of  assizes  should 
come  to  the  county  where  the  cause  of  action  arose.  In  course  of  time  the  phrase  was 
used  to  designate  a  large  class  of  business  transacted  at  the  assizes  before  superior  courts, 
and  the  phrases  nisi  prius  judge,  nisi  prius  law,  and  nisi  prius  courts,  came  into  use.  At 
present,  in  England  and  the  United  States,  nisi  priuy  courts  are  those  courts,  or  terms  of 
courts,  held  for  the  trial  of  civil  causes,  with  the  presence  and  aid  of  a  jury;  and  a  nisi 
prius  sitting  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  sitting  of  the  court  in  banco,  in  full  bench,  for 
the  hearing  of  appellate  cases. 

NISIBIS,  the  capital  of  ancient  Mygdonia,  the  north-eastern  part  of  Mesopotamia.  It 
was  situated  in  a  fertile  district,  and  was  of  importance,  both  as  a  place  of  strength  and 
as  an  emporium  of  the  trade  between  the  east  and  west.  Nisibis  was  a  city  of  very  great 
antiquity,  but  of  its  remoter  history  nothing  is  known.  In  the  time  of  the  Macedonio- 
Syrian  kings  it  was  also  called  Antiochea  Myydonue.  It  was  twice  taken  by  the  Romans 
(under  Lucullus  and  Trajan),  and  again  given  up  by  them  to  the  Armenians;  but  being 
a  third  time  taken  by  Lucius  Verus,  165  A.D.,  it  remained  the  chief  bulwark  of  the 
Roman  empire  against  the  Persians,  till  it  was  surrendered  to  them  by  Jovian  after  the 
death  of  Julian  in  363.  The  name  Nisibin  is  retained  by  a  small  village  in  the  Turkish 
ejalet  of  Diarbekr,  round  which  are  numerous  remains  of  the  ancient  city. 

NITER,  or  SALTPETER,  as  it  is  frequently  called;  is  the  nitrate  of  potash  (KO,NO6). 
It  usually  occurs  in  long,  colorless,  striated,  six-sided  prisms;  its  taste  is  cooling,  and 
very  saline;  it  is  soluble  in  seven  times  its  weight  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  less  than  one- 
third  of  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  When  heated  to  about 
660°  it  fuses  without  decomposition  into  a  thin  liquid,  which,  when  cast  in  moulds, 
solidifies  into  a  white,  fibrous,  translucent  mass,  known  as  sal  prunelle.  At  a  higher 
temperature,  part  of  the  oxygen  is  evolved,  and  nitrate  of  potash  is  formed.  Owing  to 
the  facility  with  which  niter  parts  with  its  oxygen,  it  is  much  employed  as  an  oxidizing 
agent.  Mixtures  of  niter  and  carbon,  or  of  niter  and  sulphur,  or  of  niter,  carbon,  ami 
sulphur,  deflagrate  on  the  application  of  heat  with  great  energy:  and  if  niter  be  thrown 
on  glowing  coals,  it  produces  a  brisk  scintillation.  Touch-paper  is  formed  by  dipping 
paper  in  a  solution  of  niter  and  drying  it. 

Niter  occurs  as  a  natural  product  in  the  East  Indies,  Egypt,  Persia,  where  it  is  found 
sometimes  as  an  efflorescence  upon  the  soil,  and  sometimes  disseminated  through  its 
upper  stratum.  The  crude  salt  is  obtained  by  lixiviating  the  soil,  and  allowing  the  solu- 
tion to  crystallize.  A  large  quantity  of  niter  is  artificially  formed  in  many  countries  of 
Jin  rope,  by  imitating  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  naturally  produced.  The  most 
rs-'iitial  of  these  conditions  seem  to  be  the  presence  of  decaying  organic  matter  whoso 
nitrogen  is  oxidized  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  into  nitric  acid,  which  combines 
with  the  bases  (potash  and  lime)  contained  in  the  soil.  "The  method  employed  in  the 
artificial  production  of  niter  consists  in  placing  animal  matters,  mingled  with  ashes  and 
lime  rubbish,  in  loosely  aggregated  heaps,  exposed  to  the  air,  but  sheltered  from  rain. 
Tli3  heaps  are  watered  from  time  to  time  with  urine  or  stable  runnings;  at  suitable  inter- 
vals the  earth  is  lixiviated,  and  the  salt  crystallized.  Three  years  usually  elapse  before 
the  niter  bed  is  washed;  after  this  interval  a  cubic  foot  of  the  debris  should  yicM 
between  4  and  5  ounces  of  niter.  As  there  is  always  a  considerable  quantity  of  tiic 
nitrates  of  lime  and  magnesia  present,  which  will  not  crystallize,  carbonate  of  potash,  in 
the  shape  of  wood-ashes,  is  added  so  long  as  any  precipitate  occurs.  The  nitrate  of  lime- 
is  decomposed,  and  the  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime  separated: 

Carbonate  of  Potash.  Nitrate  of  Lime.  Carbonate  of  Lime.  Nitrate  of  Potash. 

KO,CO3  +   CaO,NO5   =   CaO,CO2  -f  KO,NO5 

The  clear  liquor  is  then  evaporated  and  crystallized.  It  has  been  found  that  the  oarth  in 
which  niter  has  once  been  formed  furnishes  fresh  niter  more  readily  than  on  the  first 
occasion.  Care  is  taken  that  the  niter  plantations,  as  they  are  termed,  shall  rest  upon  an 
impervious  flooring  of  clay,  so  that  the  liquid  which  drains  away  from  them  may  be  col- 
lected and  preserved." — Miller's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  2d  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  359. 

Niter  does  not  occur  in  any  living  members  of  the  animal  kingdom,  but  it  is  found 
in  the  juices  of  various  plants,  amongst  which  may  be  named  the  sunflower,  nettle, 
goose-foot,  borage,  tobacco,  barley,  etc. 

All  the  niter  used  in  this  county  comes  from  the  East  Indies.  The  common  varieties, 
which  have  a  dirty  yellowish  appearance,  are  termed  rough  or  crude  saltpeter,  while  the 
purer  kinds  are  called  East  India  refined.  The  purification  or  refining  of  niter  is  effected 
by  dissolving  it  in  water,  boiling  the  solution,  removing  the  scum,  straining  it  while  hot, 
and  setting  it  aside  to  crystallize.  The  most  common  impurities  are  sulphate  of  potash, 
chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium,  and  nitrate  of  lime.  Chloride  of  barium  will 
detect  the  first  of  these  impurities,  nitrate  of  silver  the  second,  and  oxalatc  of  ammonia 
the  third. 


Mtiates. 

Niter  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  preparation  of  nitric 
acid,  as  an  oxidizing  agent  in  numerous  chemical  processes,  as  an  ingmHent  of  fireworks, 
and  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  It  is  extensively  used  in  medicine. 
In  moderate  doses  (from  ten  grains  to  a  scruple)  it  acts  as  a  refrigereut,  diuretic,  and 
diaphoretic,  and  hence  its  use  is  indicated  when  we  wish  to  diminish  abnormal  heat,  and 
to  reduce  the  action  of  the  pulse,  as  in  febrile  disorders  and  hemorrhages.  In  acute 
rheumatism  it  is  given  in  large  doses  with  great  benefit.  Some  pli37sicians  prescribe  as 
much  as  one,  two,  or  three  ounces,  largely  diluted  with  water,  to  be  given  in  the  course 
of  20  hours;  but  as  in  several  cases  a  single  ounce  has  proved  fatal  in  a  few  hours,  the 
effects  of  such  large  doses  should  be  carefully  watched.  It  is  a  popular  remedy  in  sore 
throat,  either  in  the  form  of  niter  balls,  or  powdered  and  mixed  with  white  sugar.  In 
either  case  the  remedy  should  be  retained  in  the  mouth  till  it  melts,  and  the  saliva, 
impregnated  with  it  gently  swallowed.  The  inhalation  of  the  fumes  produced  by  the 
ignition  of  touch-paper  often  gives  speedy  relief  in  cases  of  spasmodic  asthma. 

Nitrate  of  potash  is  sometimes  called  prismatic  niter  or  potash  saltpeter,  to  distinguish 
it  from  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  known  in  commerce  as  cubic  niter  or  soda  saltpeter. 

Cubic  niter,  or  nitrate  of  soda  (NaO,NO5),  occurs  abundantly  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
in  Chili  and  Peru.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  crystallizing  in  cube-like  rhombohedrons. 
In  mo.st  of  its  properties  it  resembles  ordinary  niter,  but  in  consequence  of  its  greater 
deliquescence  it  cannot  be  substituted  for  that  salt  in  the  preparation  of  gunpowder. 
Being  considerably  cheaper  than  the  potash-salt,  cubic  niter  is  often  substituted  for  it  in 
the  manufacture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids;  and  it  is  used  in  agriculture  as  a  top- 
dressing  for  wheat  And  oats.  In  several  experiments  it  has  been  found  that  one  cwt. 
per  acre  has  produced  an  increase  of  12  bushels  in  the  wheat  crop,  and  of  4  or  5  sacks  iu 
the  oat  crop 

NI  TI  GHATJT,  a  pass  of  the  Himalaya,  between  the  British  district  of  Kumaou  and 
Thibet.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  village  of  Niti,  in  Kumaon,  13  m.  s.  of  the  pass,  in 
hit.  30  47'  n  ,  and  long.  79°  56'  east.  The  pass  is  16,814  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
This  is  regarded  as  the  easiest  pass  between  Kumaon  and  Thibet,  and  is  consequently  one 
of  the  principal  channels  of  trade  between  Hindustan  and  Chinese  Tartary.  The  Bhotias 
of  Niti  subsist  chiefly  by  the  carrying  of  goods  in  this  trade.  The  articles  of  merchan- 
dise are  conveyed  on  yaks,  goats,  and  even  sheep.  Travelers  often  suffer  much  from 
difficulty  of  respiration  on  the  pass  of  Niti-Ghaut,  on  account  of  the  rarefaction  of  the 
air. 

HI  TKATE  OF  POTASH.     See  NITER. 

NITBATE  OF  SODA.     See  NITER. 

NITRATES  are  suits  formed  by  the  union  of  nitric  acid  with  bases.  Some  are 
found  in  a  natural  mineral  condition,  as  saltpeter  and  cubic  niter.  They  are  distin- 
guished for  their  solubility  in  water.  On  being  heated,  they  undergo  decomposition, 
being  converted  either  into  free  nitric  acid  and  a  base,  or  into  oxygen  and  a  nitrite.  For 
potassium  nitrate  and  sodium  nitrate,  see  NITER,  ante.  In  many  respects,  one  of  the 
most  important  nitrates  is  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  lunar  caustic  (q.v.);  see  also  SILVER, 
ante.  It  is  of  great  use  n  surgery  and  the  arts.  As  a  caustic  it  acts  powerfully,  but 
rather  superficially,  producing  a  white  slough,  which  blackens  soon  on  exposure  to  the 
light.  It  is  used  in  a  solid  state,  or  in  solutions  of  all  strengths.  If  dissolved  in  pure 
water,  it  remains  colorless;  but  the  smallest  particle  of  organic  matter  will  cause  the 
solution  to  turn  dark.  On  this  account  it  is  employed  for  making  marking-fluids  for 
linen.  Indelible  ink  is  usually  made  by  dissolving  1  part  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  4 
parts  of  gum-arabic  in  4  parts  of  water,  and  adding  a  little  India  ink  to  give  it  color,  so 
that  it  may  be  seen  when  the  mixture  is  applied.  The  place  which  is  to  receive  the 
impression  is  first  moistened  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  dried.  After  the 
application  of  the  ink,  the  writing  is  exposed  to  the  sunlight.  Lunar  caustic  markings 
may  be  readily  removed  by  applying  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine,  and  dissolving 
out  the  iodide  of  silver  thus  formed  by  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  or  a  dilute 
solution  of  caustic  potash.  Nitrate  of 'silver  is  used  in  photography  (q.v.).  Nitrate  of 
ammonia,  or  ammonic  nitrate  (according  to  modern  nomenclature,  ammonium  nitrate), 
NH4O,NO5,  or,  according  to  later  views,  NO3NH4,  may  be  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
galvanic  current  on  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  with  an  excess  of  hydrogen;  but 
the  common  method  is  to  add  a  slight  excess  of  aqua  ammonia  to  nitric  acid.  If  crys- 
tallization is  conducted  slowly,  six-sided  prisms,  like  those  of  nitrate  of  potash,  will  be 
formed,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.635.  It  melts  at  226°  F.,  and  at  482°  decomposes 
into  water  and  nitrous  oxide,  or  laughing-gas.  See  NITROGEN,  ante.  Nitrate  of  barj'ta, 
or  baryta  saltpeter,  is  made  by  treating  the  native  carbonate  of  baryta  with  nitric  .^cid. 
It  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  regular  octahedrons,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  3.184.  When 
heated  strongly  it  is  converted  into  baryta,  or  baric  oxide,  with  evolution  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen.  Nitrate  of  bismuth  and  also  sub-nitrate  are  important  salts  in  the  arts  and 
medicine.  See  BISMUTH,  ante.  Nitrate  of  cobalt,  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  the  oxide,  crystallizes  from  solutions  in  beautiful  pink-red  deliquescent  crystal?,  hav- 
ing a  specific  gravity  of  1.83.  It  is  much  used  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  particularly 
as  a  blow-pipe  reagent.  With  magnesium  compounds,  it  yields  a  pink  color;  with  those 
of  zinc,  green;  and  with  aluminum  compounds  a  beautiful  blue;  for  this  reason  it  is 


Nitric.  AztA 

Nitro-benzol. 

much  used  in  coloring  porcelain  and  earthenware.  Nitrate  of  copper  is  made  by  the 
action  of  diluted  nitric  acid  on  copper  turnings.  Nitric  oxide  gas  is  given  off  during  the 
operation.  It  crystallizes  from  cold  solutions  in  beautiful  blue,  deliquescent,  rhom- 
bqidal  prisms,  containing  four  molecules  of  water.  From  solutions  above  59°  it,  crystallizes 
with  three  molecules  of  water  in  needles,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  2.047,  soluble  in 
alcohol.  Nitrate  of  copper  is  converted,  by  moderate  heat,  into  an  insoluble  basic- 
nitrate.  By  raising  the  heat,  the  acid  is  completely  driven  off,  leaving  only  the  black 
oxide  of  the  metal.  Nitrate  of  copper  is  sometimes  useful  in  surgery,  as  an"applicalion 
to  certain  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  The  nitrates  of  iron  are  important  salts.  The  pro- 
tonitrate,  or  ferrous  nitrate,  is  formed  by  digesting  iron-turnings  in  very  dilute  nitric 
acid.  It  crystallizes  in  pale  green  rhombohedrons,  having  the  formula  F((NO3)2,6H2O. 
It  is  much  used  in  dyeing.  The  pernitrate,  or  ferric  nitrate,  is  made  by  dissolving  iron- 
turnings  in  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  between  1.2  and  1.3.  It  is  used  in  surgery.  Nitric  acid 
forms  several  salts  with  lead,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  common  nitrate,  or  plumbi 
nitrate,  Pb(NO3)».  It  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  regular  octahedrons,  usually  milk-white 
and  opaque.  It  dissolves  in  7£  pails  of  cold  water.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  with 
evolution  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen.  Nitric  acid  fcims  a  greater  number  o'f  salts  with 
mercury  than  with  any  other  metal,  one  of  which  is  used"  in  medicine  (see  MERCURY, 
ante),  and  the  other  for  the  manufacture  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

NITRIC  ACID  is  the  most  important  of  the  five  compounds  which  oxygen  forms 
•with  nitrogen  (q.v.).  Until  1849  it  was  only  known  in  the  hydrated  form  (the  aquafortis 
of  the  older  chemists),  but  in  that  year  Deville  showed  that  anhydrous  nitric  acid,  or 
nitric  anhydride  (NOS),  might  be  obtained  in  transparent  colorless  crystals  by  the  action 
of  perfectly  dry  chlorine  gas  on  well-dried  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  reaction  being 
•  ezhibited  in  the  equation: 

Nitrate  of  silver.          Chlorine.       Chloride  of  silver.    Nitric  anhydride.    Oxygen. 
AgO,  NO.        +        Cl     .  =        AgCl       +        NO6"      +        O. 

It  is  a  very  unstable  compound,  and  sometimes  explodes  spontaneously.  It  dissolves  in 
water  with  evolution  of  much  heat,  and  forms  hydrated  nitric  acid. 

Hydrated  nitric  acid  (symb.  HO,NO5,  equiv.  63,  sp.  gr.  1.521),  when  perfectly  pure, 
is  a  colorless,  limpid,  fuming,  powerfully  caustic  fluid,  possessing  an  intensely  acid  reac- 
tion, as  s!  own  by  its  action  on  litmus.  It  boils  at  184°,  and  freezes  at  about  — 40°.  It 
parts  very  readily  with  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  to  most  of  the  metals,  and  hence  is  much 
used  in  the  laboratory  as  an  oxidizing  agent.  Its  mode  of  action  on  the  metals  requires 
a  few  remarks.  In  order  that  a  metal  should  unite  with  nitric,  or  any  other  acid,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  be  in  the  form  of  an  oxide.  This  oxidation  is,  however,  effected 
at  the  same  time  that  the  metal  and  nitric  acid  are  brought  in  contact,  by  one  portion  of 
the  latter  becoming  decomposed  and  converting  the  metal  into  an  oxide,  while  the 
remaining  portion  combines  with  the  oxide  thus  formed,  to  produce  a  nitrate.  The  exact 
nature  of  the  decomposition  varies  in  the  case  of  different  metals. 

Nitric  acid,  whether  in  the  concentrated  or  in  a  more  dilute  form,  acts  energetically 
on  organic  matters.  As  examples  of  such  actions,  we  may  refer  to  its  power  of  decolor- 
izing indigo;  of  staining  the  skin  and  all  albuminous  tissues  of  a  bright-yellow  color;  of 
coagulating  fluid  albumen;  and  of  converting  cotton  fiber  into  an  explosive  substance. 
See  GUN-COTTON. 

The  monohydrated  acid  (HO,N()6)  is  by  no  means  a  stable  compound.  If  it  be 
exposed  to  the  action  of  light  it  is  decomposed  into  hyponitric  acid  CNO4)  (the  peroxide 
of  nitrogen  of  Graham)  and  oxygen ;  and  mere  distillation  produces  a  similar  effect. 
When  it~is  mixed  with  water  it  emits  a  sensible  amount  of  heat,  owing  to  the  formation 
of  a  much  more  stable  hydrate,  HO,NO5,  -f-  3Aq,  which  distils  at  250°  without  change, 
and  is  unaffe'cted  by  exposure  to  light.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.424;  and  it  is  found  that 
a  weaker  acid  when  heated  parts  with  its  water,  and  a  stronger  acid  with  its  acid,  till 
each  arrives  at  this  density.  The  existence  of  this  hydrate  has,  however,  been  recently 
called  in  question  by  Roscoe. 

The  so-called  fuming  nitric  acid  is  merely  a  mixture  of  the  pure  acid  with  hyponitric 
acid. 

Nitric  acid  does  not  occur  naturally  in  a  free  state;  but  it  is  found  tolerably  abundant 
in  combination  with  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia;  and  after  thunder-storms  traces 
of  it,  in  combination  with  ammonia,  are  found  in  rain  water.  It  may  be  formed  in 
small  quantity  by  passing  a  series  of  electric  sparks  through  a  mixture  of  its  component 
gases  in  the  presence  of  water,  which  is  a  mere  imitation,  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  prodticed  in  the  atmosphere  by  a  storm.  It  is  usually  prepared  in  the 
laboratory  by  the  application  of  heat  to  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  powdered  niler 
(nitrate  of  potash)  and  oil  of  vitriol  (hydrated  sulphuric  acid)  placed  in  a  retort.  A  com- 
bination of  sulphuric  acid  and  potash  remains  in  the  retort,  while  the  nitric  acid  distils 
over,  and  is  condensed  in  the  receiver,  which  is  kept  cool  by  the  application  of  a  wet 
cloth.  The  reaction  is  explained  by  the  equation: 

Niter.  Sulphuijc  acid.  Nitric  acid.  Bisulphate  of  potash. 

KO,NO5        +        2(HO.S03)        =        HO,NO5        +       KO,HO,2SO,. 
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During  distillation  red  fumes  appear,  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  a  portion  of  the 
nitric  acid  and  u  formation  of  some  of  the  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen.  In  this  operation 
tiro  equivalents  of  oil  of  vitriol  are  taken  for  one  of  niter,  these  being  the  proportions 
found  by  experience  to  be  most  suitable.  If  they  are  taken,  equivalent  for  equivalent, 
a  very  impure  red  fuming  acid  is  the  result.  In  the  manufaclure  of  nitric  acid  on  the 
large  scale,  the  glass  retort  is  replaced  by  a  cast-iron  cylinder  coated  with  fire-clay,  and 
the  receiver  by  a  series  of  earthen  condensing  vessels  connected  by  tubes;  and  nitrate  of 
soda,  found  native  iu  Peru,  is  substituted  for  niier,  in  consequence  of  its  being  a  cheaper 
salt,  aud  of  its  containing  9  per  cent  more  nitric  acid. 

Nitric  acid  combines  with  bases  to  form  nitrates,  some  of  which,  as  those  of  potash, 
soda,  oxide  of  ammonium,  silver,  etc.,  are  anhydrous,  while  others  combine  with  a  cer- 
tain number  (often  six)  equivalents  of  water  of  crystallization.  Most  of  them  are  solu- 
ble in  water,  crystallizable,  and  readily  fusible  by  heat;  and  at  an  elevated  temperature 
they  are  all  decomposed,  usually  leaving  only  the  oxide  of  the  metal.  If  paper  be  soaked 
in  a  solution  of  a  nitrate,  allowed  to  dry,  and  ignited,  it  burns  in  the  smoldering  mode 
characteristic  of  touch-paper.  This  property  is,  however,  shared  by  a  few  other  salts. 

The  tests  for  this  acid  when  it  is  present  in  small  quantities  are  less  satisfactory  than 
those  for  the  other  ordinary  mineral  acids.  All  its  compounds  are  so  soluble  that  no 
precipitant  for  this  acid  is  known.  The  best  method  for  its  detection  is  mixing  the  fluid 
to  be  tested  with  a  little  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  pouring  a  strong  solution 
of  protosulphate  of  iron  upon  it,  so  as  to  form  a  separate  layer.  If  much  nitric  acid  be 
present,  a  black  color  is  produced;  if  only  a  small  quantity  is  present  the  liquid  becomes 
reddish-brown  or  purple;  the  dark  color  being  due  to  the  formation  of  nitric  oxide  by 
the  deoxidizing  action  of  a  portion  of  the  iron  salt  on  the  nitric  acid. 

The  applications  of  this  acid  in  the  arts,  in  manufactures,  and  in  chemical  processes 
are  very  extensive. 

NITRIC  ACID,  THE  MEDICINAL  USES  OP.  In  the  British  pharmacopoeia  there  is  both 
a  strong  and  a  dilute  acid.  The  strong  acid  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.5,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  3HO,2NO5,  while  the  diluted  acid  is  prepared  by  mixing  two 
ounces  of  the  former  with  thirteen  of  distilled  water,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.101. 

The  dilute  acid  is  used  internally  as  a  tonic  in  conjunction  with  bitter  infusions.  In 
many  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver,  and  in  syphilitic  cases  in  which  the 
employment  of  mercurials  is  inadmissible,  it  may  be  prescribed  with  great  benefit,  either 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  hydrochloric  acid,  externally  as  a  bath  or  lotion,  or  inter- 
nally in  doses  of  about  20  minims  properly  diluted.  The  strong  acid  is  useful  as  an 
escharotic;  as  to  destroy  warts,  some  kinds  of  polypi,  the  unhealthy  tissue  in  sloughing 
ulcers,  etc.,  and  as  an  application  to  parts  bitten  by  rabid  or  venomous  animnls. 
Largely  diluted,  as  50  or  60  drops  of  the  strong  acid  to  a  pint  or  more  of  water,  it  forms 
an  excellent  stimulative  application  to  torpid  ulcers. 

NITRITES,  salts  produced  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  bases.  The  principal 
metallic  nitrites  are  those  of  potassium,  sodium,  barium,  ammonium,  copper,  lead,  and 
nickel.  The  common  mode  of  preparation  is  to  reduce  the  nitrites  by  heat.  The  alco- 
holic nitrites  or  nitrous  ethers  are  of  more  practical  interest  than  the  metallic  salts. 
Nitrite  of  amyl  is  an  inflammable  liquid  having  the  odor  of  pears;  sp.gr.  0.877;  boiling- 
point,  196°  F.  It  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  amylic  alcohol.  Its  inhalation 
greatly  inr.-reases  the  action  of  the  heart,  followed  by  loss  of  power.  If  has  the  power  of 
suspending  respiration  and  producing  a  condition  of  trance,  which  may  stop  short  of 
death.  In  experiments  upon  animals,  the  appearances  after  death  differ  with  the  mode 
of  administration.  When  given  rapidly  the  lungs  and  brain  are  not  congested;  left  side 
of  heart  empty,  but  right  side  filled  with  blood.  When  given  slowly,  both  sides  of  the 
heart  contain  blood,  and  the  lungs  aud  brain  are  also  congested.  For  nitrite  of  ethyl  sea 
NITROUS  ETIIER,  ante. 

NI  TEO-BEN  ZOL,  or  NITRO  BENZIDE  (C,aHr,NO4),  is  a  yellow  oily  fluid,  of  specific 
gravity  1.2,  which  may  be  distilled  without  decomposition,  crystallizes  in  needles  at 
37°,  and  boils  at  315°.  It  has  a  sweet  taste,  is  insoluble  ia  water,  but  dissolves  freely  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  Its  odor  is  very  similar  to  that  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  which  "has 
led  to  its  use  in  perfumery,  under  the  name  of  essence  of  nirbnne.  It  is  obtained  by 
treating  benzol  (CiaH6)  with  warm  fuming  nitric  acid,  when  1  equivalent  of  the  hydrogen 
is  replaced  by  1  of  hyponitric  acid,  so  that  the  benzol  (CiaH5H)  becomes  converted  into 
nitro- benzol  (CiaHsNO4), 

NI  TEO-BEN  ZOL.  [From  Supplement.]  This  substance  has  recently  taken  a  pronti- 
nent  place  amongst  the  narcotic  poisons.  Under  the  name  of  essence  of  nirbnne,  it  is 
largely  employed  as  a  substitute,  in  perfumery  and  confectionery,  for  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  which  it  closely  resembles  in  smell,  and  to  confectionery  it  gives  the  smell,  but 
not  the  agreeable  taste  of  that.  oil.  It  is  a  pale,  lemon-colored  liquid,  with  a  pungent, 
disagreeable  taste,  and  distinguishable  by  its  odor  from  all  other  liquids  except  oil  of 
bitter  nlmonds,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  following  reaction:  Pour  a  fow  drops  of  each 
on  a  plate,  and  add  a  drop  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  oil  of  almonds  acquires  a  rich 
crimson  color  with  a  yellow  border,  while  the  nitro-benzol  produces  no  such  color.  In 
1859  prof.  Casper  of  Berlin  published  an  account  of  this  liquid  under  the  name  a  "A 
New  Poison,"  and  described  its  effects  on  dogs  and  rabbits.  In  1862  and  since  that  oUt« 
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various  cases  of  human  poisoning  have  been  published,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
"We  shall  briefly  notice  three  cases,  in  two  of  which  the  patient  died  after  swallowing  a 
portion  of  the  liuid;  while  in  the  other  the  inhalation  of  the  vapor  proved  fatal.  A  boy 
aged  17,  while  drawing  off  some  nitre-benzol  by  a  siphon,  swallowed  a  portion  of  the 
liquid.  There  were  no  immediate  symptoms;  but  he  soon  felt  sleepy,  and  when  at  din- 
ner ate  but  little,  and  said  he  felt  as  if  he  was  drunk.  This  was  between  two  and  three 
hours  after  he  had  swallowed  the  liquid.  He  fell  into  a  stupor,  which  became  deeper 
and  deeper,  until  death  took  place,  without  vomiting  or  convulsions,  twelve  hours  after 
the  iugestion  of  the  poison.  In  the  case  of  a  man  aged  43,  who  spilled  a  quantity  of 
nitro-beuzol  over  his  clothes,  and  went  about  for  several  hours  breathing  the  vapor,  the 
effects  were  nearly  the  same.  The  progress  of  each  of  these  cases,  both  of  which  are 
described  by  Dr.  Letheby  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  for  1863,  was  much  the 
same  as  that  of  slow  intoxication,  excepting  that  the  mind  was  perfecting  clear  until  the 
coming  on  of  the  fatal  stupor,  which  was  sudden,  as  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  From  that 
moment  there  was  no  return  of  consciousness  or  bodily  power;  the  sufferer  lay  as  in  a 
deep  sleep,  and  died  without  a  struggle.  The  duration  of  each  case  was  nearly  the  same, 
about  four  hours  intervening  between  the  swallowing  or  inhaling  of  the  poison  and  the 
beginning  of  stupor  or  coma,  which  lasted  five  hours.  Nitro-beuzol,  as  well  as  aniline, 
into  which  it  seems  to  have  been  partly  converted  in  the  body,  was  detected  in  the  brain 
and  stomach.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  detection  of  the 
poison  in  all  these  cases,  no  one  but  a  professed  toxicologist  should  be  intrusted  with 
an  investigation  on  the  result  of  which  the  life  and  character  of  a  human  being  may 
depend.  It  is  satisfactory  to  read  Dr.  Taylor's  opinion,  that  "there  is  no  probability 
that  this  liquid  will  be  successfully  employed  for  the  purposes  of  murder  without  the 
certainty  of  detection." — Principles  and  Practice  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  p.  311.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  vapor  of  this  substance,  as  it  is  evolved  from  almond  glycerine 
soap,  has  seriously  affected  females;  and  Dr.  Taylor  mentions  the  case  of  a  gentleman 
who,  from  using  a  cake  of  the  soap  in  taking  a  warm  bath,  fainted  from  the  effects  of 
the  vapor,  and  was  ill  for  some  months  afterwards.  The  mode  of  treatment  that  should 
be  adopted  in  poisoning  by  this  substance  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  should 
be  adopted  in  poisoning  by  opium. 

NITROGEN  (symbol,  N;  equiv.  14;  sp.  gr.  0.9713)  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek 
words  nitron,  niter,  and  gen-,  to  produce,  in  consequence  of  its  being  an  essential 
constituent  of  that  salt.  It  is  frequently  termed  azote  (Gr.  a,  priv.,  zoe,  life),  especially 
by  the  French  chemists,  in  consequence  of  its  being  a  gas  incapable  of  supporting  life, 
and  for  the  same  reason  the  German  chemists  term  it  atick-atoff  ("  choking  substance"). 
It  was  discovered  by  Rutherford  in  1772.  Long  regarded  as  a  "permanent"  gas,  it  was 
liquefied  by  Cailletet  in  1878. 

Nitrogen  is  a  colorless,  tasteless,  inodorous,  permanent  gas,  which  in  its  appearance 
in  no  way  differs  from  the  atmospheric  air,  of  which  it  is  the  main  ingredient.  It  is 
somewhat  lighter  than  atmospheric  air,  100  cubic  in.  at  60°  F.,  and  barometer  30  in., 
weighing  30.119  grains,  while  the  same  volume  of  air  weighs  30.93;j  grains.  It  is  char- 
acterized rather  by  negative  than  by  positive  properties.  It  is  not  combustible,  nor  is  it 
a  supporter  of  combustion  (a  lighted  taper  being  immediately  extinguished  if  immersed 
in_ this  gas);  it  is  not  respirable,  although  it  is  not  positively  poisonous;  for  when  it  is 
mixed  with  respirable  gases  (as  with  oxygen  in  atmospheric  air)  it  may  be  breathed  with- 
out injury.  It  is  very  sligthly  soluble  in  water,  and  hence  may  be  collected  over  that  fluid. 
Its  combining  powers  are  very  slight,  and  although  it  unites  with  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
chlorine,  and  many  other  substances,  the  union  is  never  effected  by  the  direct  action  of 
the  elements  on  one  another,  but  only  by  complicated  processes,  and  many  of  the  result- 
ing compounds  are  of  an  exceedingly  unstable  nature. 

Nitrogen  is  one  of  the  most  widely  diffused  elementary  substances.  It  forms  about 
four-fifths  of  the  bulk  of  the  atmosphere;  for  air,  after  having  been  freed  from  the  small 
quantities  of  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapor  which  it  contains,  consists,  according  to 
the  experiments  of  Dumas  and  Boussingault,  of  20.81  per  cent  of  oxygen  and  79.19  pet- 
cent  of  nitrogen  by  volume,  or  23.01  of  oxygen  and76.99of  nitrogen  by  weight;  the  two 
gases  in  this  case  being  uniformly  mixed,  but  not  in  chemical  combination  with  one 
another.  It  occurs,  however,  in  combination  with  oxygen  in  the  form  of  nitric  acid 
(HO,NO5)  in  various  nitrates,  which  are  found  as  natural  products  in  many  parts  of  the 
globe.  In  combination  with  hydrogen  it  is  abundantly  found  as  ammonia,  and  com- 
bined with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  and  sometimes  additionally  with  sulphur  and 
phosphorus,  if  forms  the  most  important  constituents  of  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  ani- 
mal body,  and  occurs  in  many  vegetable  products,  especially  in  the  alkaloids,  such  as 
morphia,  strychnia,  quiuiu,  etc. 

The  ordinary  methods  of  preparing  and  exhibiting  this  gas  are  based  upon  the  removal 
of  the  oxygen  from  atmospheric  air.  This  may  be  done:  (1)  By  setting  fire  to  a  small 
piece  of  phosphorus  placed  in  a  capsule  that  floats  on  the  water  of  the  pneumatic  trough, 
.and  by  inverting  a  glass-receiver  filled  with  air  over  it.  The  phosphorus  combines  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  form  phosphoric  acid,  which  dissolves  in  the  water,  while  the 
•nitrogen  is  left,  and  must  be  transferred  to  another  vessel.  (2)  By  placing  a  stick  of  phos- 
phorus in  a  jar  of  air  which  is  standing  over  water.  In  two  or  three  days  there  will  be 
ihe  same  results  as  in  the  former  experiment — viz.,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen.  (3)  Or 
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by  passing  air  through  a  tube  containing  heated  copper  filings,  which  absorb  the  oxygen. 
In  the  above  cases  a  little  carbonic  acid  is  present,  which  may  be  removed  by  passing 
the  gas  through  a  solution  of  potash.  Pure  nitrogen  may  be  directly  obtained  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  gas  on  a  solution  of  the  nitrogenous  substance,  ammonia. 

Nitrogen  forms  \vitli  oxygen  no  less  than  5  distinct  compounds,  containing,  respect- 
ively, 1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  equivalents  of  oxygen,  with  1  equivalent  of  nitrogen,  These  com- 
pounds are  thus  named  and  constituted:  Protoxide  of  nitrogen  (known  also  as  nitrous 
oxide  and  laughing  gas),  NO;  binoxide  (or  deutoxide)  of  nitrogen  (known  also  as  nitric 
oxide),  NO2;  nitrous  acid,  NO3;  hypouitric  acid  (known  also  as  peroxide  of  nitrogen), 
NO4;  nitric  acid,  NO5. 

Protoxide  of  nitrogen  is  a  transparent,  colorless  gas,  with  a  sweetish  taste  and  smell. 
It  is  much  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water,  and  therefore  should  be  collected  over 
the  latter.  Under  a  pressure  of  50  atmospheres  at  45°  it  is  reduced  to  a  colorless  liquid, 
and  it  maybe  frozen  into  a  transparent  solid  at  about  —  150°.  This  gas  is  about,  half  as 
heavy  again  as  atmospheric  air,  its  specific  gravity  being  1.527.  It  supports  the  com- 
bustion of  many  bodies,  such  as  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  iron,  with  a  bril- 
liancy similar  to  that  which  they  exhibit  in  oxygen;  and,  like  oxygen,  when  mixed  with 
hydrogen,  it  forms  a  mixture  which  explodes  on  the  application  of  a  flame.  The  most 
remarkable  property  of  the  gas  is  its  intoxicating  power  on  the  animal  system.  It  may 
be  respired  for  a  short  time  if  quite  pure,  or  if  only  mixed  with  atmospheric  air,  without 
danger  or  serious  inconvenience.  The  intoxication  is  frequently  accompanied  with  an 
irresistible  propensity  to  muscular  exertion,  and  usually  with  uncontrollable  bursts  of 
laughter,  and  hence  the  gas  has  received  the  name  of  la ughi n ff  gas.  It  is  best  obtained 
by  heating  solid  nitrate  of  ammonia  in  a  glass  retort,  when  it  is  converted  into  protoxide 
of  nitrogen  and  water.  It  has  recently  come  into  frequent  use  as  an  anesthetic  in  den- 
tistry and  similar  cases.  It  is  less  suited  to  protracted  operations,  as  the  effects  are 
transient.  It  produces  much  less  disturbance  of  the  system  than  chloroform. 

Binojnde  of  nitrogen  is  a  colorless  gas,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.069.  Its  taste  and  smell  (if  any)  are  unknown,  since,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  atmospheric  air,  it  instantly  becomes  more  highly  oxidized,  and  forms  yellowish- 
red  fumes  of  hypouitric  acid.  As  it  is  of  little  importance,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
describe  the  mode  of  obtaining  it. 

fi&rmu  cad,  or  nit  runs  anhydride,  is  a  substance  of  which,  in  its  uncombined  state, 
very  little  is  yet  known  further  than  that  it  is  a  dark-blue,  very  volatile  fluid,  which  boils 
at  '62',  and  is  then  converted  into  an  orange-red  gas. 

llypouiti-ic  acid  presents  a  remarkable  example  of  a  body  within  comparatively  small 
limits  of  temperature,  occurring  in  a  solid,  a  fluid,  and  a  gaseous  form.  At  a  tempera- 
ture of  — i  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  colorless  prismatic  crystals,  which  are  converted  at 
about  9°  into  a  fluid  which,  till  the  temperature  reaches  about  80°,  is  colorless;  but  at  a 
higher  temperature  becomes  yellow  and  orange,  and  at  about  82°  boils,  and  is  converted 
into  a  brownish-red  vapor.  It  is  chiefly  the  vapor  of  hyponitric  acid  that  forms  the 
orange  fumes  that  are  produced  when  binoxide  of  nitrogen  comes  in  contact  with  the 
air.  "it  possesses  a  very  disagreeable  suffocating  odor,  and  a  caustic  action,  and  colors 
the  skin  yellow,  like  nitric  acid.  It  does  not  enter  into  combination  with  bases  but  is 
immediately  decomposed  by  them  into  nitric  and  nitrous  acids;  and  it  is  in  consequence 
of  its  not  possessing  this  essential  character  of  an  acid  that  Graham  has  given  it  the 
name  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  a  term  that  has  since  been  adopted  by  Miller  and  other 
chemists. 

Xitri<:  add  is  described  in  a  special  article. 

Nitrogen  combines  with  hydrogen  m  four  proportions,  but  none  of  these  compounds 

can  be  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  the  component  elements,  and  only  one  of  them, 

i  viz.,  ammonia,  lias  been  obtained  in  the  isolated  form.    They  KK—tmidogen  (NH),  amido- 

\  gen  (NH2),  ammonia  (NH3),  and  ammonium  (NH4).     Of  these,  the  first  two  will  be  noticed 

'  under  ORGANIC  BASES,  while  the  last  two  are  sufficiently  described  under  AMMONIA. 

Nitrogen  combines  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine.  The  chloride  of  nitrogen  is  a 
heavy,  oily,  orange-colored  fluid,  insoluble  in  water,  and  evolving  a  vapor  of  a  highly 
htitating  nature.  It  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  compounds  known  in  chemistry, 
ns  it  explodes  with  extreme  violence  when  brought  in  contact  with  phosphorus,  arse- 
nic, potash,  ammonia,  caoutchouc,  numerous  oily  matters,  etc.,  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  spontaneously  when  heated  to  above  200°.  It  has  occasioned  so  many  serious  acci- 
dents that  we  shall  omit  all  details  regarding  its  mode  of  preparation.  Its  exact  for- 
mula is  unknown.  Bromide  of  nitrogen,  is  an  oily-looking  detonating  liquid,  resembling 
the  chloride  in  appearance  and  properties.  Iodide  of  nitrogen  occurs  as  a  black  powder, 
which  when  dry  explodes  upon  the  slightest  touch,  and  often  without  assignable  cause. 

Nitrogen  enters  into  combination  with  various  metals,  as  mercury,  copper,  titanium, 
molybdenum,  and  vanadium,  forming  a  class  of  compounds  to  which  the  term  nitride* 
is  applied.  Their  most  marked  characteristic  is  that,  like  the  preceding  set  of  com- 
pounds, they  are  highly  explosive,  resolving  themselves  when  struck,  or  at  a  high  tem- 
perature, into  their  constituent  elements. 

NITRO-GLYCERINE  [C8H5NSOI8,  or  C6H5(NO4)3Oe].  known  also  as  glonoin  or  gloi">in 
oil,  is  a  compound  which  is  produced  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  ul 


Nitre-glycerin*. 

phuric  acids  on  glycerine  nt  low  temperatures.  Two  methods  of  preparing  it  are  given 
in  Watts's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  890,  891,  to  which  we  must  refer  the 
reader  who  seeks  for  details  on  this  subject.  According  to  whatever  method  it  is  pre- 
pared, it  is  obtained  as  a  light  yellow  oily  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  varying  from  1.525 
to  1.6,  inodorous,  but  having  a  sweet,  pungent,  aromatic  taste;  a  single  drop,  however, 
if  placed  on  the  back  of  the  tongue,  produces  headache  and  pain  in  the  back,  which 
last  for  m:iny  hours.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  ether, 
alcohol,  and  methylated  spirits.  This  substance  was  discovered  in  1847  by  Sobrcro, 
then  a  student  in  the  laboratory  of  Pelouze  in  Paris,  and  afterwards  professor  in  Turin. 
But  though  its  discoverer  ascertained  its  remarkable  properties  as  an  explosive,  it 
remained  simply  an  object  of  scientific  interest  till  1864,  when  it  began  to  be  manufac- 
tured on  a  large  scale  for  blasting  purposes  by  Nobel,  a  Swede  resident  in  Hamburg. 
If  ignited  in  the  op'.'n  air,  nitro-glycerine  burns  rapidly  and  with  a  brisk  rlame,  without 
any  explosion;  if  poured  out  in  a  thin  sheet,  it  ignites  with  difficulty,  and  burns  incom- 
pletely. But  it  explodes  at  once  if  it  is  exposed  to  a  moderately  strong  blow  or  concus- 
sion, to  the  concussion  due  to  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  to  contact  with  red-hot  iron, 
and  especially  to  the  action  of  detonating  mixtures  and  fulminates;  it  likewise  explodes* 
on  exposure  "to  a  high  temperature  (see  below);  the  explosion,  however  it  is  produced, 
being  in  all  cases  excessively  rapid, /and  unaccompanied  by  smoke.  It  is  this  explosive 
power  that  renders  this  compound  a  useful  agent  in  blasting.  According  to  Dr.  Rudolf 
Wagner,  the  distinguished  Bavarian  technologist,  it  may  be  cooled  down  to  4°  without 
becoming  solid;  but  this  statement  probably  refers  to  the  chemically  pure  compound; 
for  the  nitro-glycerine  of  commerce,  which  was  patented  by  the  first  maker,  under  the 
name  of  Nobel's  Patent  Blasting  Oil,  becomes  solid  if  exposed  for  a  considerable  time  to 
a  temperature  of  46°,  crystallizing  in  long  needles,  which  are  most  dangerous  to  handle, 
since  tliey  explode,  even  on  being  gently  broken,  with  appalling  violence.  At  320°, 
nitro-glycerine  begins  (according  to  Dr.  Adrian!)  to  decompose,  giving  off  red  vapors; 
and  if  the  heat  be  suddenly  applied,  or  slightly  raised  above  this  point,  the  substance 
explodes  with  great  violence;  while,  according  to  other  observers,  it  is  liable  to  explode 
at  2403,  or  a  liitle  higher;  and  if  exposed  for  a  length  of  time  to  half  that  temperature, 
explosion  may  take  place  at  180°  or  less.  It  is  obvious  from  the  formula  for  nitro-gly- 
cerine that  it  may  be  assumed  to  consist  of  glycerine,  CellsOe,  in  which  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen  are  replaced  by  three  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  NG4.  The  products  of  the  com- 
plete combustion  of  100  parts  of  pure  nitro-glycerine  are — water,  20  parts;  carbonic 
acid,  58;  oxygen,  8.5;  and  nitrogen,  18.5;  and"  hence  it  has  been  calculated  that  one 
volume  (say,  a  cubic  inch)  of  this  compound,  at  a  specific  gravity  of  1.6,  yields,  on  com- 
bustion or  explosion: 

Aqueous  vapor 554  volumes  (say  cubic  inches) 

Carbonic  acid, 469        "  " 

Oxygen 39         "  " 

Nitrogen, 236        " 
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According  to  Nobel,  these  gases  expand,  on  explosion,  to  8  times  their  bulk;  in  which 
case,  one  cubic  measure  (say,  one  cubic  inch)  of  nitre-glycerine  will  yield  10,384  cubic 
measures  (say,  cubic  inches)  of  gases;  while  one  cubic  measure  of  gunpowder  will  only 
yield  800  cubic  measures  of  gases.  Hence,  it  follows  that,  for  equal  bulks,  nitro-gly- 
cerine is  13  times  as  strong  as  gunpowder,  while  for  equal  weights  it  is  8  times  as  strong. 

The  danger  of  using  this  compound  in  mining,  etc.,  is  greatly  increased  by  its  insta- 
bility. Even  when  pure,  it  is  liable,  at  a  heat  of  70°  or  less,  to  undergo  slow,  spontane- 
ous decomposition  into  glycerine,  oxalic  and  hydrocyanic  acids,  ammonia,  etc.,  with  a 
continuous-escape  of  gaseous  products,  which,  exerting  pressure  on  the  liquid,  renders 
it  so  prone  to  explosion  that  even  a  slight  concussion  is  attended  with  danger;  and  the 
impure  commercial  compound  decomposes  far  more  rapidly  than  the  pure  nitro-gly- 
cerine; indeed,  impure  nitro-glycerine  may,  from  this  cause,  be  regarded  as  "dangerously 
self-explosive  even  while  standing  quietly"  (Adriani,  op.  cit.). 

Many  of  our  readers  doubtless  recollect  the  history  of  a  terrific  explosion  that  took 
place  on  board  the  ship  European,  when  lying  in  harbor  at  Colon,  Panama,  on  April 
3,  1866.  Amongst  the  cargo  put  on  board  at  Liverpool  were  70  cases  of  nitro-glycerine, 
and  one  case  containing  70,000  percussion  caps.  At  7  A.M.,  on  the  3d.  a  most  tremen- 
dous explosion  occurred  in  the  after  part  of  the  ship.  It  was  described  as  most  rapid, 
without  smoke,  but  with  a  great  flame,  and  the  ship  was  immediately  after  seen  to  be 
on  fire.  -  The  whole  of  the  deck  and  cabin  aft  were  carried  away,  and  the  side  of  the 
ship  was  also  much  damaged,  the  plates  above  the  water  line  being  blown  away,  and  the 
parts  below  it  being  much  injured.  For  fear  of  further  explosion,  the  ship  was  towed 
into  the  bay,  where  she  shortly  sunk.  Nor  was  the  injury  confined  to  the  European ; 
the  jetty  was  nearly  blown  away,  and  a  vessel  lying  on  the  other  side  of  it  was  much 
damaged.  Houses  in  the  town  were  nlso  partially  destroyed,  the  floors  in  many  cases 
being  torn  up;  and  altogether  about  50  lives  were  lost.  When  the  bodies  were  recovered, 
they  presented  no  sign  of  smoke  nor  any  symptoms  of  scalding;  and  hence  it  was  inferred 
that  the  explosion  could  not  have  been  produced  either  by  the  percussion  caps  or  by 


>  it  ro-gly  c«>  rine. 

steam.  On  these  and  other  grounds,  the  conclusion  was  irresistible  that  the  explosion 
was  clue  to  the  nitro-glycerine.  An  action  was  (Aug.  1867)  brought  at  Liverpool  by  the 
owners  of  the  European  agaiust  the  shippers  of  the  nitro-glycerine,  on  the  ground  that 
no  due  notice  of  the  dangerous  properties  of  that  compound  had  been  given;  and  at  this 
trial,  several  of  the  important  points  regarding  the  explosive  properties  of  uitro-glycerme, 
which  we  have  noticed,  were  elicited  from  prof.  Abel,  chemist  to  the  laboratory  at 
Woolwich;  col.  Boxer,  superintendent  of  the  Woolwich  laboratory;  and  prof.  Koscoe, 
who  appeared  as  scientific  witnesses.  To  give  some  definite  idea  of  the  explosive  force  of 
this  substance,  prof.  Roscoe  stated  that  one  case  of  it  would  have  sufficed  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  European.  It  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  slate  quarries  in  Wales, 
and  in  mining  operations.  A  workman  at  one  of  those  quarries  described  how  he  had 
been  set  to  clean  a  wagon  which  had  held  some  of  it,  which  he  did  by  scraping  it  with 
a  piece  of  slate;  and  inadvertently  throwing  the  piece  of  slate  into  the  wagon  when  he 
had  finished,  the  percussion  exploded  the  remnants  of  the  oil,  and  the  wagon  was  blowu. 
to  pieces.  lie  states  that  it  is  regarded  as  ten  times  as  powerful  an  explosive  agent  as 
gunpowder. 

A\re  learn  from  a  number  of  the  Nevada  Gazette  (quoted  in  the  Chemical  Neics,  Aug.  16, 
1867),  that  this  substaace  was  very  advantageously  employed  in  the  blasting  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  the  summit  tunnel  on  the  Central  Pacific-railway.  The  operation 
is  said  to  have  been  carried  on  25  per  cent  faster  than  if  powder  had  been  used.  The 
small  holes  required  for  the  oil  can  probably  be  drilled  in  less  than  one-third  the  time 
required  for  the  larger  ones  necessary  in  using  powder.  The  oil  does  much  more  execu- 
tion than  powder,  as  it  always  breaks  the  rock  from  2  to  16  in.  beyond  the  hole,  and  also 
throws  out  a  much  larger  body.  The  oil  was  estimated  as  having,  in  hard  rock,  a 
strength  five  times  greater  than  powder.  It  was  made  upon  the  spot,  and  was  con- 
sidered much  stronger  as  well  as  safer  than  the  imported  compound.  After  having  been 
used  for  several  months,  there  had  been  no  accident,  nor  had  a  single  blast  missed  tire 
since  the  Chinamen  commenced  filling  the  cartridges.  Col.  Schaffuer  of  the  U.  S.  army 
published  an  official  report  on  this  compound,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  "  nitroleum," 
which  confirms  the  fact  that  its  explosive  properties  are  far  greater  than  those  of  gun- 
powder. From  a  report  on  the  same  subject  by  capt.  Grant,  11. N.,  it  appears  that  it  is 
exploded  by  percussion,  and  apparently,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  by  nothing  else 
— neither  by  friction  nor  fire.  Generally  a  trifling  blow  is  sufficient  to  explode  it.  Its 
explosive  force  is  about  ten  times  that  of  gunpowder.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of  com- 
mon oil,  and  is  usually  carried  in  tin  cases,  each  of  which  holds  25  Ibs.  Each  can  is 
packed  in  a  wooden  case  for  carriage.  In  a  paper  on  this  subject  by  M.  Kopp,  that 
chemist  holds  the  view  already  noticed,  that  accidents  are  mainly  due  to  the  presence  of 
impurities.  He  states  that,  by  means  of  charges  of  1500  or  20UO  grams  of  oil,  from  40 
to  80  cubic  meters  of  a  hard  rock  may  be  detached. 

We  have  already  noticed  Richter's  observations  on  the  slight  inflammability  of  this 
compound;  and  as  the  employment  of  this  explosive  agent  seems  to  be  increasing,  we 
shall  give  his  other  chief  results,  so  as  to  bring  up  our  knowledge  to  the  latest  possible 
date.  The  shaft  in  which  the  experiments  were  made  was  being  sunk  30  ft.  long  by  8 
ft.  wide,  in  hard  gray  gneiss  with  occasional  joints,  which  facilitated  the  working.  From 
these  experiments  it  appeared  not  only  that  its  power  was  four  or  five  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  nitrate-of-soda  gunpowder  commonly  used  for  mining  purposes  in  Germany, 
but  that  other  advantages  accrued  from  its  use,  which  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 
(1.)  Fewer  men  are  wanted  for  working  out  a  certain-sized  piece  of  ground,  and  fewer 
holes  have  to  be  bored  than  at  present.  (2.)  Nitro-glycerine  does  not  take  fire  easily  (see 
above).  (8.)  The  amount  of  smoke  after  a  biast  is  small,  as  compared  with  that  of  pow- 
der; and  workmen  can  return  at  once  to  the  spot  when  the  blast  has  taken  place.  (4.) 
Holes  that  have  missed,  or  only  partly  torn,  can  be  retamped  and  shot  off,  which,  with 
the  present  arrangements,  is  impossible,  or  very  dangerous.  Against  these  advantages 
must  be  set  off  the  following  disadvantages:  (1.)  The  gases  formed  during  the  explo- 
sion of  nitro-glycerine  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  organs  of  sight  and  respiration. 
(2.)  Nitro-glycerine  explodes  on  being  struck  smartly,  and  easily  freezes.  (3.)  The 
masses  of  rock  which  it  removes  are  mostly  very  large,  and  considerable  time  has  to  be 
spent  in  breaking  them  up. 

In  another  set  of  experiments,  the  relative  cost  of  blasting  by  nitre-glycerine  and 
gunpowder  was  compared,  and  it  was  found  that  a  cubic  fathom  of  ground  could  be 
removed  by  the  former  for  £4  Os.  4d. ;  the  cost  amounted  to  £5  Os.  9|d.  when  the  latter 
was  used.  In  sinking  a  shaft  in  clay-slate  by  means  of  nitro-glycerine,  the  cost  was 
under  £3  per  cubic  fathom.  For  further  details  regarding  these  experiments  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  Chemical  News,  Nov.  15,  1867,  which  contains  a  translation  of  Richter's 
valuable  memoir. 

DYNAMITE,  called  by  the  miners  of  Colorado  and  Nevada  the  "giant  powder,"  has  of 
late  years  superseded  the  nitro-glycerine  which  is  its  principal  component.  Induced  by 
the  calamitous  and  inexplicable  accidents  that  so  often  attended  the  use  of  nitro  glycerine, 
and  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  guard  against,  Nobel  sought,  by  soaking  various  inert 
substances  with  nitro-glycerine,  to  obtain  some  composition  which  should  have  the 
valuf.lle  powers  of  the  explosive  oil  without  its  deadly  risks.  In  1867  he  gave  the  nainn 
of  dynamite  to  the  successful  outcome  of  txis  experiments.  Dynamite^  as  generally 
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manufactured,  consists  of  infusorial  earth,  porcelain  earth,  coal-dust,  siliceous  ashes  ot 
the  like,  saturated  with  about  three  times  its  weight  of  nitro-glycerine—  though  the  pro- 
portion varies  with  different  makers.  According  to  its  elements,  it  LJ  to  the  ^ye  a  gray- 
ish-brown, reddish,  or  blackish  powder,  damp  and  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  without 
smell.  In  the  open  air  it  burns  quietly,  and  gives  off  fumes  of  carbonic  acid  and 
nitrogen  with  a  watery  vapor.  If  properly  made,  it  ought  not  to  be  exploded  by  heat 
up  to  212°,  by  a  spark,  or  by  any  ordinary  shock;  though  cases  are  said  to  have  occurred 
where  one  of  these  causes  singly  has  sufficed.  In  order  to  take  advantage  of  its  enor- 
mous blasting  power,  it  is  pretty  tightly  packed  in  paper  or  parchment  cartridges,  and 
exploded  by  means  of  a  fulminating  fuse  or  cap.  It  leaves  a  white  ash,  with  little  or  no 
smoke.  In  the  hands  of  careful  workmen  who  know  what  they  are  about,  its  use  is 
comparatively  free  of  danger,  and  it  may  be  easily  transported.  It  is  now  regarded  as 
one  of  the  safest  of  explosives,  though  its  manufacture  is  still  attended  with  great  risks. 
Over  gunpowder  it  has  the  advantage  that  it  is  not  injured  by  damp:  it  also  saves  labor, 
fewer  and  smaller  holes  sufficing  in  blasting  operations.  It  co°ts  about  four  times  as 
much  as  gunpowder,  but  performs  eight  or  ten  times  as  much  work.  The  violence  and 
rapidity  of  its  explosion  renders  dynamite  unlit  for  use  in  fire-arms.  It  is  reckoned  that 
in  1875  at  least  100,000  cwts.  of  dynamite  were  manufactured  in  Europe. 

Various  other  nitro-glyceriue  powders  or  compounds  have  been  patented.  Dualline 
is  said  to  consist  of  wood  gunpowder  soaked  with  the  oil;  or  of  nitro-glycerine,  fine  saw- 
dust, and  a  little  niter.  The  improved  lithofracteur  contains  52  parts  of  nitro-glycerine, 
30  of  silex,  12  of  coal-dust,  and  2  of  sulphur.  Colonia  powder,  fulminatine,  Hguose, 
sebastine,  heracline,  are  all  names  for  compositions  in  which  nitro-glyceriue  is  the  chief 
ingredient,  and  are  all  more  or  less  valuable  as  explosives. 

NITRO-MURIATIC  ACID,  is  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  On  account 
of  having  the  power  of  dissolving  gold,  the  king  of  metals,  it  was  called  aqva-jt-f/ift. 
Hydrochloric  acid  does  not  possess  the  power  of  dissolving  gold,  or  in  other  words  the 
metal  has  not  sufficient  power  to  take  the  chlorine  from  the  hydrogen.  In  the  presence 
of  nitric  acid,  however,  the  oxygen  of  which  appears  to  have  a  decomposing  influence 
upon  the  hydrochloric  acid,  the  gold  sttps  in,  so  to  speak,  and  bears  off  the  chlorine. 
Platinum  also  requires  the  action  of  uqua-regia  to  enable  it  to  combine  with  chlorine. 
Chlorine  in  a  nascent  state  (just  liberated  from  combination)  has  more  power  to  combine 
with  gold  or  pLitinum  than  after  it  has  been  collected;  its  power  is  also  increased  by  the 
polarized  condition  of  the  molecules  of  all  the  elements  present.  It  is  not  only  useful  in 
chemistry,  but  has  been  employed  in  medicine  with  great  benefit  in  certain  cases  of  dis- 
ease of  the  liver,  administered  internally,  and  also  as  a  bath,  diluted  with  large  quanti- 
ties of  water. 

NITROUS  ACID.     See  NITROGEN,  ante. 

KTTROUS  ETHER,  or  NITRITE  OF  OXIDE  OF  ETHYL,  is  represented  \>y  the  formula 
C4H5O,NOs,  or  AeO,NO3,  Ae  being  the  symbol  for  ethyl  (C4H5).  It  is  a  pale  yellow 
fluid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0.947,  and  evolving  an  agreeable  odor  of  apples.  On 
evaporation,  it  produces  a  great  degree  of  cold,  it  boils  at  62°,  and  it  is  very  inflamma- 
ble. It  does  not  mix  with  water,  but  is  readily  miscible  with  alcohol.  "When  kept  in 
contact  with  water  it  soon  decomposes,  and  an  acid  mixture  of  a  very  complicated  char- 
acter is  formed.  It  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  1  part  of  starch  and'lO  of  nitric  acid  in 
a  capacious  retort,  which  must  be  gently  heated.  The  vapor  of  nitrous  acid  which 
is  evolved  by  the  action  of  the  starch  on  the  nitric  acid,  is  conducted  into  alcohol,  mixed 
with  half  its  weight  of  water,  contained  in  a  two  necked  bottle,  which  Is  to  be  plunged 
imo  cold  water.  The  second  neck  of  this  bottle  is  connected  with  a  good  cooling  appar- 
atus; ard  the  vapor  combining  in  its  passage  through  the  alcohol  with  the  oxide  of 
ethyl,  forms  nitrous  ether,  which  distils  in  a  continuous  stream.  This,  which  is  known 
as  Liebig's  method,  is  the  best  process,  but  it  is  usually  prepared  by  the  direct  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  alcohol,  in  which  case  the  nitric  acid  is  deoxidized  by  the  hvdiogeu  and 
carbon  of  the  ethyl  of  part  of  the  alcohol. 

The  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  or  sweet  spirit  of  niter,  used  in  medicine,  is  a  mixture  of 
nitrous  ether  with  about  four  times  its  volume  of  rectified  spirit.  Its  specific  gravity 
should  not  exceed  0.85.  It  is  used,  in  conjunction  with  other  medicines,  as  a  diuretic, 
especially  in  the  dropsy  which  follows  scarlatina;  and  it  is  employed,  in  combination 
with  acetate  of  ammonia  and  tartarized  antimony,  in  febrile  affections.  The  dose  in 
febrile  cases  is  from  half  a  dram  to  a  couple  of  drams,  and  if  we  wish  it  to  act  as  a 
diuretic,  two  or  three  drams  should  be  given.  It  is  a  rather  expensive  medicine,  and 
consequently  is  extremely  liable  to  adulteration.  In  the  new  British  pharmacopoeia  it  is 
recommended  that  this  substance  should  be  directly  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  nitrite 
of  soda  (five  ounces),  sulphuric  acid  (four  fluid  ounces),  and  rectified  spirit  (two  pints) — a 
process  open  to  many  practical  objections. 

NITROUS  OXIDE,  or  LAUGHING  GAS.     See  NITROGEN  (protoxide)  ante. 

NITZSCH,  KARL  IMMANUEL,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  theologians  that  modem 
Germany  has  produced,  was  b.  Sept.  21,  1787,  at  Borna.  He  studied  for  the  church  at 
^Vittenberg,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1810,  and  where,  in  1813,  he  became  parish 
minister.  Here  his  religious  opinions  underwent  a  great  modification,  through  the  iufiu- 
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ence  of  Scbleiermacher  and  Daub,  and  he  awoke  to  a  clearer  perception  of  the  essence  of 
religion.  From  this  time  forward  Nitzsch  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  that  new  school — 
of  which  Neander  is  the  greatest  representative — who  endeavored  to  reconcile  faith  and 
science,  not  by  forced  atul  unnatural  methods,  but  by  pointing  out  their  distinctive 
spheres,  and  by  exhibiting  in  their  own  spiritual  life  that  union  of  reason  and  reverence 
for  which  they  argued  in  their  writings.  In  1822  Nitzsch  was  called  to  Bonn  as  ordinary 
professorof  theology  and  university  preacher,  where  he  labored  with  great  diligence  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  not  only  in  theology,  but  in  all  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of 
the  Prussian  church.  In  184?  he  succeeded  Marheineke  at  Berlin,  and  as  professor, 
university  preacher,  and  upper  consistorial  councilor,  he  exercised  with  prudence  and 
moderation  a  wide  ecclesiastical  influence.  In  his  political  (perhaps  also  in  his  religious) 
views  he  may  be  classed  with  the  late  chevalier  Buiiseu.  'Ihe  high  Lutheran  parly  hav- 
ing denounced  liberal  politics  as  irreligious,  Nitzsch  and  Bunseu  and  others  have  vindi- 
cated them  on  the  ground  of  Christianity,  not  without  success.  In  theology  his  posiiiou 
will  be  best  understood  when  we  say  that  he  subordinated  dogma  to  ethics,  or  rather 
that  he  believed  the  on ly  dogmas  which  can  hope  to  permanently  maintain  themselves 
are  those  that  result  from  an  ethical  apprehension  of  Christianity.  Besides  numerous 
smaller  treatises  on  dogmatics,  the  history  of  dogmas  and  liturgies,  three  larger  works 
call  for  special  mention.  These  are  hi>  System  tier  Chrfallichen  l^eli re  (Bonn,  18£9;  6th 
edit.  1851);  his  Pmkti&cJie  Iheologie  (Bonn,  1847-4 -);  and  his  Predigten,  or  sermons,  of 
which  several  collections  have  appeared,  and  which  are  remarkable  for  their  extraordin- 
ary richness  of  thought.  He  died  in  1868.  NITZSCH,  GREGOK  WILHELM  (born  in  17^0), 
brother  of  the  preceding,  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  philologist,  and  was  professor 
of  archaeology  at  Leipsic  till  his  death  in  1861.  He  was  considered  one  of  the  ablest 
opponents  of  Wolf's  Homeric  theories.  His  chief  work  is  Die  ISagenpocsie  der  GnecJien 
(Brunswick,  1S52). 

NIVELLES  (Flem.  Nyrel),  a  t.  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Brabant,  18  m.  s.  of 
Brussels.  It  has  a  fine  church,  called  the  church  of  St.  Gertrude  (built  in  the  Roman- 
esque style  of  architecture,  1048  A.D.),  which  claims  to  contain  the  relics  of  St.  Gertrude, 
daughter  of  Pepin,  Maire  du  Palais.  They  are  deposited  in  a  shrine  placed  over  the 
hiirh  altar.  Niveiles  has  manufactures  of  linen,  cotton,  lace,  etc.  Pop.  in  1870  about 
9,300. 

NIVERNAIS,  formerly  a  province  in  the  middle  of  France,  nearly  corresponding  to 
the  present  department  of  Nievre.  It  was  divided  into  eight  territorial  -  districts, 
and  its  towns  enjoyed  municipal  privileges  at  a  very  early  period.  The  principal  land- 
owners were  the  counts,  afterwards  dukes,  of  Nevers,  who  held  under  their  vassalage 
more  than  1800  fiefs. 

NIX,,  in  the  masculine,  and  nixe  in  the  feminine  (Old  High  Ger.  nihhns;  Anglo- 
Saxon,  filmr;  Dutch,  nikk-'r;  Old  Norse,  nikr;  Swed.  nak,  nek;  Dan.  nok,  nok — whence 
our  name  for  the  devil,  Nick,  not  as  some  absurdly  suppose,  from  Nicholas  Machiavelli), 
the  common  name  for  all  water  spirits  in  the  Teutonic  mythology.  They  are  represented  as 
of  human  form,  or  sometimes  as  passing  into  that  of  a  fish  or  of  ahorse.  They  love  music 
and  dances,  and  possess  the  gift  of  prophecy,  like  the  Greek  muses,  sirens,  and  other  water- 
gods.  The  nix  taught,  in  return  for  a  good  gift,  the  art  of  playing  on  a  stringed  instru- 
ment: and  often  in  the  evening  sunshine  the  nixes,  combing  their  long  hair,  were  wont 
to  mingle  in  the  dances  of  mortals;  but  their  company  was  dangerous,  for  though  some- 
times wearing  a  mild  appearance,  they  were  more  frequently  cruel  and  malignant.  The 
water-kdpia  of  Scotland  must  be  reckoned  a  member  of  the  genus  nix,  but  in  him  the 
evil  element  alone  exists.  He  generally,  if  not  always,  assumed  the  form  of  a  water- 
horse;  frequented  fords  and  ferries,  especially  during  storms;  allured  travelers  to  mount 
him.  and  then  dashed  furiously  with  them  into  the  stream  which  he  had  flooded  by  his 
devilish  power,  and  submerged  them  in  the  roaring  currents. 

NIZAM'S  DOMINIONS,  an  extensive  territory  in  the  interior  of  Southern  India,  lying 
to  the  n.  w.  of  the  presidency  of  Madras,  in  lat.  15"  10'  to  21°  42'  n.,  and  long.  74°  40'  to  81° 
32' east.  Length  from  s.w.  to  n.e,  480  m. ;  extreme  breadth,  340  miles.  Area,  90,000 
sq.m.,  and  population  estimated  at  9,000,000.  The  surface  is  a  slights-elevated  table- 
land. The  principal  rivers  are  the  Godavan  (Godavery),  with  its  tributaries  the  Dudhna, 
Manjera,  and  Pranhita;  and  the  Kistna  (Krishna),  with  its  tributaries  the  Bimah  and 
Tungabhadro.  The  soil  is  naturally  very  fertile,  but  poorly  cultivated;  yet,  wherever 
it  receives  moderate  attention,  it  yields  harvests  all  the  year  round.  The  products  are 
rice,  wheat,  maize,  mustard,  castor-oil,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  indigo,  fruits  (including 
grapes  and  melons),  and  all  kinds  of  kitchen  vegetables.  The  pasturages  are  extensive, 
and  sheep  and  horned  cattle  are  numerous.  Marsh  and  jungle,  however,  occupy  a  great 
space,  and  originate  fevers,  agues,  diseases  of  the  spleen,  etc.,  though  the  climate  ia  quite 
healthy  where  these  do  not  abound.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  capital,  Hyderabad, 
in  January  is  743  30',  and  in  May  93°.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  for  home  use 
woolen  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  export  silk,  dressed  hides,  dye-stuffs,  gums,  and  resins. 
Good  military  roads  traverse  the  territory.  The  revenue  of  the  nizam  is  reckoned  at 
£1,550,000  yearly.  The  ruler  is  a  Mohammedan,  but  his  subjects  are  mostly  Hindus. 

In  1687  the  territory,  now  known  as  the  Nizam's  Dominions,  became  a  province  of 
the  Mogul  empire;  but  in  1719  the  governor  or  viceroy  of  the  Deccau,  Azof  Jah,  made 
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himself  independent,  and  took  the  title  of  nisam-ul-mulk  (regulator  of  the  state;.  After 
liis  death,  in  1748,  two  claimants  appeared  for  the  throne,  his  son  Nazir  Jung,  and  his 
grandson  Mirzapha  Jung.  The  cause  of  the  former  was  espoused  by  the  East  India 
company,  and  that  of  the  latter  by  a  body  of  French  adventurers  under  gen.  Dupleix. 
Then  followed  a  period  of  strife  and  anarchy.  In  1701  nizam  AH  obtained  the  supreme 
power,  and  after  some  vacillation  signed  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  English  in  1768. 
He  aided  them  in  the  war  with  Tippoo,  sultan  of  Mysore,  and  at  the  termination  of  that 
war,  iu  1799,  a  new  treaty  was  formed,  by  which,  in  return  for  certain  territorial  conces- 
sions, the  East  India  company  bound  itself  to  maintain  a  subsidiary  force  of  8,000  men 
for  the  defense  of  the  nizam's  dominions.  The  nizam  remained  faithful  to  the  British 
during  the  mutiny  of  1857-58.  The  territory  is  frequently  called  Hyderabad  or  Haidara- 
bad.  A  British  resident  advises  the  nizam. 

NIZH'NI-NOVGOROD'.     See  NiJNi-NovGOROD,  ante. 

NIZH'NI-TAGILSK'.     See  NIJNI-TAGILSK,  ante. 

NOAH,  8115-2065  B.C.,  a  son  of  Lamech,  remarkable  in  character  deeds,  and  history. 
He  was  just  in  his  dealings  with  men,  pious  in  his  relations  to  God,  and  preserved  his 
uprightness  in  the  midst  of  abounding  and  defiant  wickedness.  The  great  things  in  his 
life  are  recorded  only  in  outline,  and  as  such  are  familiar  to  all  readers  of  the  Bible.  1. 
He  was  a  preacher  of  righteousness.  2.  He  built  the  ark  (see  ARK).  3.  He  and  his 
family  were  brought  safely  through  the  flood,  in  which  all  the  rest  of  mankind  were 
drowned.  4.  After  the  flood  he  commenced  anew  the  work  of  cultivating  the  ground 
and  planted  a  vineyard,  the  wine  from  which  led  to  the  one  sin  recorded  against  him, 
producing  dishonor  to  himself  and  occasioning  transgression  and  punishment  among 
his  descendants. 

NOAH,  MORDECAI  MANUEL,  1785-1851;  b.  Philadelphia;  studied  law,  removed  to 
Charleston,  S.  0.,  was  appointed  consul  at  Riga  1811,  and  at  Morocco  1813.  Returning 
to  the  United  States  in  1816,  he  edited  the  National  Advocate,  a  New  York  democratic 
paper,  till  1826,  when  he  founded  the  New  York  Enquirer,  afterwards  merged  in  the 
Courier  and  Enquirer.  He  established  the  Evening  Star  in  1834,  but  soon  withdrew  from 
connection  with  the  daily  press,  and  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  weekly  Sunday 
Times.  He  held  at  various  times  the  offices  of  sheriff  of  New  York  co. ,  surveyor  of 
the  port  of  New  York,  and  judge  of  the  court  of  sessions.  He  was  a  Jew,  adhered  to 
the  Jewish  religion,  and  attempted  to  found  a  Jewish  colony  on  Grand  island  in  the 
Niagara  river.  He  wrote  a  number  of  dramas  and  other  works. 

NOAILLES,  Louis  MARIE,  Vico'mte  dc,  1756-1804;  of  an  illustrious  French  family, 
b.  in  Paris,  and  associated  with  Lafayette  (their  wives  were  sisters)  in  the  aid  given  to 
the  American  colonies  in  their  struggle  for  independence.  In  1789,  at  the  opening  of  the 
French  states-general,  he  was  a  deputy  among  the  nobles  representing  Nemours,  and  on 
Aug.  4  made  the  memorable  proposition  for  the  abolition  of  titles  and  feudal  privileges  of 
all  kinds,  the  interdiction  of  liveries,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  dominions  of 
France.  During  the  excesses  of  the  Jacobins  he  came  to  the  United  States,  but  returned  to 
France  as  soon  as  the  persecution  of  the  old  nobility  ceased,  and  a  few  years  later  was  made 
brig.gen.  in  San  Domingo,  where  he  died  from  wounds  received  in  the  capture  of  an 
English  sloop  of  war  near  Havana  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  feats  of  naval  ruse 
and  daring  on  record. 

NO  BILE  OFFIC'IUM,  the  term  used  in  the  law  of  Scotland  to  denote  the  high  pre- 
rogative right  of  the  court  of  session  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  certain  cases — as,  for 
example,  to  appoint  a  judicial  factor  to  young  children  or  to  lunatics. 

NOBILITY,  that  distinction  of  rank  in  civil  society  which  raises  a  man  above  the  con- 
dition of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Society  has  a  tendency  to  inequality  of  condition, 
arising  from  the  natural  inequality,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  of  those  who  com- 
pose it,  aided  by  the  diversity  of  external  advantages,  and  of  the  principles  and  habits 
imbibed  at  an  early  age.  This  inequality  is  apt  to  increase;  the  son,  inheriting  the 
faculties  of  his  father,  is  more  favorably  situated  than  his  father  was  for  making  use  of 
them;  and  hence,  in  almost  every  nation,  in  even  the  very  early  stages  of  civilization,  we 
find  something  like  a  hereditary  nobility.  Privileges  originally  acquired  by  wealth  or 
political  power  are  secured  to  the  family  of  the  possessor  of  them ;  and  the  privileged 
class  come  to  constitute  an  order,  admission  into  which  requires  the  consent  of  society  or 
of  the  order  itself. 

The  ancient  Romans  were  divided  into  nobiles  and  ignoWes,  a  distinction  at  first  cor- 
responding to  that  of  patricians  and  plebeians.  A  new  nobility  afterwards  sprung  out 
of  the  plebeian  order,  and  obtained  (336  B.C.)  the  right  to  rise  to  high  offices  in  the  state; 
and  in  course  of  time  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  filled  curule  magistracies 
inherited  the  jus  imac/inum,  or  right  of  having  images  of  their  ancestors — a  privilege 
which,  like  the  coat-of-arms  in  later  ages,  was  considered  the  criterion  of  nobility.  The 
man  entitled  to  have  his  own  image  was  a  nomts  liomo,  while  the  iynoUlis  could  neither 
have  his  ancestor's  image  nor  his  own. 

The  origin  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  of  Europe  is  in  part  connected  with  the  accidents 
which  influenced  the  division  of  conquered  lands  among  the  leaders  and  warriors  of  the 
nations  that  overthrew  the  Roman  empire.  Those  who  had  acquired  a  large  share  of 
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territorial  possession,  and  their  posterity  to  whom  it  was  transmitted,  were  naturally 
looked  on  as  the  fittest  persons  to  occupy  the  great  offices  of  state  and  wield  political 
power.  The  Fraukish  kingdom  in  Gaul  was  divided  into  governments,  each  under  the 
authority  of  a  chieftain  called  a  count  or  comes — a  designation  derived  from  the  comes 
of  the  Roman  empire — whose  Teutonic  equivalent  was  graf.  A  higher  dignity  and  more 
extensive  jurisdiction  was  conferred  on  the  dux  or  duke,  a  term  also  of  Roman  origin, 
and  implying  the  duty  of  leading  the  armies  of  the  country.  In  the  Lombard  kingdom 
of  Italy,  the  same  term  was  applied  to  the  great  officers  who  were  Intrusted  witS  the 
military  and  civil  administration  of  cities  and  their  surrounding  provinces.  The 
marquises  were  guardians  of  the  frontier  marches.  In  the  subiufeudatious  of  the  greater 
nobility  originated  a  secondary  sort  of  nobility,  under  the  name  of  vavasours,  castellans, 
and  lesser  barons;  and  a  third  order  below  them  comprised  vassals,  whose  tenure,  by 
the  military  obligation  known  in  England  as  knight's  service,  admitted  them  within  the 
ranks  of  the  aristocracy.  In  France  the  allegiance  of  the  lesser  nobles  to  their  intermediary 
lord  long  continued  a  reality;  in  England,  on  the  other  hand,  William  the  conqueror 
obliged  not  only  his  barons  who  held  in  fief  of  the  crown,  but  their  vassals  also,  to  take 
an  oath  of  fealty  to  himself;  and  his  successors  altogether  abolished  subinfeudation. 

The  military  tenant  who  held  but  a  portion  of  a  knight's  fee  participated  in  all  the 
privileges  of  nobility,  and  an  impassable  barrier  existed  between  his  order  and  the  com- 
mon people.  Over  continental  Europe  in  general,  the  nobles,  greater  and  lesser,  were  in 
use,  after  the  10th  c. ,  to  assume  a  territorial  name  from  their  castles  or  the  principal 
town  or  village  on  their  demesne;  hence  the  prefex  "de,"or  its  German  equivalent 
"  von,"  still  considered  over  a  great  part  of  the  continent  as  the  criterion  of  nobility  or 
gentility.  Britain  was,  to  a  great  extent,  an  exception  to  this  rule,  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  family  names  of  the  aristocracy  not  having  a  territorial  origin.  See  NAME. 

Under  the  feeble  successors  of  Charlemagne,  the  dukes,  marquises,  and  counts  of  the 
empire  encroached  more  and  more  on  the  royal  authority;  and  in  course  of  time  many 
of  them  openly  asserted  an  independence  and  sovereignty  with  little  more  than  a  nomi- 
nal reservation  of  superiority  to  the  king.  By  the  end  of  the  9th  c.  the  Cai  lovingiau 
empire  had  been  parceled  into  separate  and  independent  principalities,  under  the  domin- 
ion of  powerful  nobles,  against  whom,  in  Germany,  the  crown  never  recovered  its  power. 
In  France,  however,  the  royal  authority  gradually  revived  under  the  Capetian  race,  the 
great  fiefs  of  the  higher  nobility  being  one  by  one  absorbed  by  the  crown.  In  Eng- 
land, where  the  subjection  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  to  the  crown  always  was,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  a  reality,  the  resistance  of  the  nobles  to  the  royal  encroachment:  was  the 
means  of  rearing  the  great  fabric  of  constitutional  liberty.  All  those  who,  after  the 
conquest,  held  in  capite  from  William  belonged  to  the  nobility.  Such  of  them  as  held 
by  barony  (the  highest  form  of  tenure)  are  enumerated  in  Domesday.  Their  dignity  was 
territorial,  not  personal,  having  no  existence  apart  from  baronial  possession.  The 
eomes  was  a  baron  of  superior  dignity  and  greater  estates;  and  these  were  in  England  the 
only  names  of  dignity  till  the  time  of  Henry  III.  The  rest  of  the  landholders,  who  held 
by  other  tenures  than  barony,  also  belonged  to  the  nobility  or  gentry. 

After  the  introduction  of  heraldry,  and  its  reduction  to  a  system,  the  possession  of  a 
coat  of  a"rns  was  a  recognized  distinction  between  the  noble  and  the  plebeian.  In  the 
words  of  sir  James  Lawrence  (Nobility  of  the  British  Gentry):  "Any  individual  who  dis- 
tinguishes himself  may  be  said  to  ennoble  himself.  A  prince  judging  an  individual 
worthy  of  notice  gave  him  patent  letters  of  nobility.  In  these  letters  were  blazoned  the 
arms  that  were  to  distinguish  his  shield.  By  this  shield  he  was  to  be  known  or  nobilis. 
A  plebeian  had  no  blazonry  on  his  shield,  because  he  was  ignobilis,  or  unworthy  of 
notice.  Hence  arms  are  the  criterion  of  nobility.  Every  nobleman  must  have  a  shield 
of  arms.  Whoever  has  a  shield  of  arms  is  a  nobleman.  In  every  country  of  Europe, 
without  exception,  a  grant  of  arms,  or  letters  of  nobility,  is  conferred  on  all  the  descend- 
ants." On  the  continent  the  term  noble  is  still  generally  used  in  this  sense;  in  England 
it  is  now  more  common  to  restrict  the  words  noble  and'nobility  to  the  five  ranks  of  the 
peerage  constituting  the  greater  nobility,  and  to  the  head  of  the  family,  to  whom  alone 
the  title  belongs.  Gentility,  in  its  more  strict  sense,  corresponds  to  the  nobility  of  sir  J. 
Lawrence  and  of  continental  countries.  This  difference  of  usage  is  a  frequent  source  of 
misapprehension  on  botli  sides  of  the  channel ;  at  some  of  the  minor  German  courts  the 
unfilled  member  of  an  English  family  of  ancient  and  distinguished  blood  and  lineage 
has  sometimes  been  postponed  to  a  recently-created  baron  or  "heir  von,"  who  has 
received  that  title,  and  the  gentility  accompanying  it,  along  with  his  commission  in  the 
army.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  the  latter  belongs  to  the  "adel"  or  nobility, 
and  not  the  former. 

The  original  higher  nobility  of  Germany  consisted  of  the  dynasty  nobles,  i.e.,  the 
electoral  and  princely  houses  of  the  realm,  with  those  counts  and  barons  who  had  a  seat 
in  the  diet  or  estates  of  the  realm.  These  last  have,  since  1815,  all  been  elevated  to 
higher  titles;  most  of  the  counts,  in  recompense  for  their  acquiescence  in  the  abolition 
of  the  German  empire,  receiving  the  diploma  of  prince,  a  title  to  which  our  dukes,  mar- 
quises, and  earls  have  also  an  undoubted  right.  The  lower  German  nobility,  corre- 
sponding to  our  gentry,  were  the  merely  titular  counts  and  barons  (i.e.,  those  who  had 
no  seat  in  the  diet),  the  edel-herren  and  banner-herren  (something  like  our  bannerets) 
tha  knights  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  the  "  edlen  von"  (who  now  take  the  style  of 
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baron),  and  the  common  nobles  distinguished  only  by  the  prefix  "von."  Throughout 
the  middle  ages  the  lesser  nobility  of  Britain  preserved  a  position  above  that  of  most 
continental  countries,  being,  unlike  the  corresponding  class  in  Germany,  allowed  to 
intermarry  with  the  high  nobility,  and  even  with  the  blood-royal  of  their  country. 

The  higher  nobility,  or  nobility  in  the  exclusive  sense  of  England,  consist  of  the  five 
temporal  ranks  of  the  peerage — duke,  marquis,  earl,  viscount,  and  baron)  in  the  restricted 
signification  of  the  word),  who  are  members  of  the  upper  house  of  parliament.  For- 
merly all  the  barons  or  tenants-in-chief  of  the  sovereign  were  bound  to  attend  his  coun- 
cils; but  after  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  only  a  select  number  of  them  were  summoned, 
the  rest  appeared  by  representatives — the  former  were  considered  the  greater,  the  latter 
the  lesser  barons.  See  MIXOK  BARONS.  In  Scotland  the  whole  barons  continued  to  sit 
in  parliament  till  a  much  later  period ;  and  after  the  minor  barons  attended  only  by 
representatives  from  their  body,  these  representatives  sat  in  the  same  house  with  the 

freatcr  nobility,  and,  up  to  the  union,  their  votes  were  recorded  as  those  of  the  "smaL 
arrounis."  By  the  act  of  union  between  England  and  Scotland  the  Scotch  peers  elect 
16  of  their  number  to  represent  their  body  in  the  house  of  lords  in  each  parliament. 
The  peers  of  Ireland,  in  virtue  of  the  Irish  act  of  union,  elect.  28  of  their  number  to  sit 
in  the  house  of  lords  for  life.  The  act  of  union  with  Scotland  has  been  understood  to 
debar  the  sovereign  from  creating  any  new  Scotch  peerages;  all  peers  created  in  either 
England  or  Scotland  between  that  date  and  the  union  with  Ireland  are  peers  of  Great 
Britain;  and  peers  created  in  any  of  the  three  kingdoms  subsequently  to  the  union  with 
Ireland  are  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  this  exception  that  one  new  peerage  oi 
Ireland  may  be  created  on  the  extinction  of  three  existing  peerages.  When  the  Irish 
peers  are  reduced  to  100,  then,  on  the  extinction  of  one  peerage  another  may  be  created. 
All  peers  of  Great  Britain  or  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  a  seat  in  the  house  of  lords, 
A  Scotch  peer,  though  not  one  of  the  16  representative  peers,  is  debarred  from  sitting  it'. 
the  house  of  commons,  a  disability  which  does  not  attach  to  Irish  peers.  The  peerago 
is,  from  time  to  time,  recruited  by  new  additions,  the  persons  selected  being  in  general 
peers  of  Scotland  or  Ireland;  younger  members  of  the  families  of  peers;  persons  distin- 
guished for  naval,  military,  political,  or  diplomatic  services;  eminent  lawyers  promoted 
to  high  judicial  appointments;  persons  of  large  property  and  ancient  family,  noble  in 
the  more  extended  sense;  and  occasionally,  bat  rarely,  persons  who  have  by  commerce 
acquired  large  fortunes  and  social  importance.  At  present  the  peerage  comprehends 
about  555  individuals — the  number  of  peerage  titles  b'-'ing  much  greater,  as  several  titles 
often  merge  in  one  person.  Five  roj'al  dukes  are  included  in  this  enumeration,  as  also 
87  peers  of  Scotland  and  183  of  Ireland.  Only  25  of  the  present  Scotch  and  89  Irish 
peers  are  without  seats  in  the  house  of  lords,  in  consequence  of  there  being,  besides  the 
representative  peers,  40  peers  of  Scotland  and  80  of  Ireland  who  are  at  the  same  time 
peers  either  of  England,  Great  Britain,  or  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  privileges 
belonging  to  peers  as  members  of  parliament  will  be  explained  under  PARLIAMENT;  as 
peers,  they  also  possess  the  following  immunities:  They  can  only  be  tried  by  their  peers 
for  felony,  treason,  or  misprision  of  treason  when  the  whole  members  of  the  peerage  are 
summoned,  and  the  accused  is  acquitted  or  condemned  by  the  voice  of  the  majority, 
given  not  on  oath,  but  "on  honor."  Tin's  privilege,  which  extends  to  peeresses,  either 
in  their  own  right  or  by  marriage,  is  in  Scotland  further  regulated  by  act  6  Geo.  IV.  c. 
66.  A  peer  answers  to  bills  in  chancery  upon  his  honor,  and  not  on  oath;  but  when 
examined  as  a  witness  in  civil  or  criminal  cases,  or  in  parliament,  he  must  be  sworn. 
He  cannot  be  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  elsewhere  than  in  the  court  of  queen's  bench 
or  of  chancery.  Scandal  against  a  peer  is  "  scandalum  magnatum,"  a  more  lief  nous 
offense  than  slander  against  another  person,  and  subjects  the  offender,  fey  various  Eng- 
lish acts,  to  statutory  punishments.  All  the  privileges  belonging  to  the*  English  p-ers. 
except  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  house  of  lords,  were  extended  to  the  peers  of  Scotland 
by  the  treaty  of  union.  A  peer  who  has  different  titles  in  the  peerage  takes  in  ordinary 
parlance  his  highest  title,  one  of  the  inferior  titles  being  given  by  courtesy  to  his  ckkst 
son.  Certain  courtesy  titles  (q.v.)  belong  also  to  the  daughters  and  younger  sons  of  a 
peer,  but  do  not  extend  to  their  children. 

In  France  a  limited  body  of  the  higher  nobility,  styled  the  peers,  were  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  privileges  not  possessed  by  the  rest.  The  title  of  duke  was  subject  to  strict  i  ale, 
but  many  titles  of  marquis  and  count,  believed  to  be  pure  assumptions,  were  recognized 
by  the  courtesy  of  society.  The  head  of  a  noble  family  often  assumed  at  his  own  Ji-md 
the  title  of  marquis;  and  if  an  estate  was  purchased  which  had  belonged  to  a  titled 
family,  the  purchaser  was  in  the  habit  of  transferring  to  himself  the  honors  possessed  by 
his  predecessor — a  practice  to  which  Louis  XV.  put  a  stop.  Immediately  before  the 
revolution  80,000  families  claimed  nobility,  many  of  them  of  obscure  station,  and 'ess 
than  3,000  of  ancient  lineage.  Nobles  and  clergy  together  possessed  two-thirds  of  the 
land.  Practically  the  estimation  in  which  a  member  of  the  French  nobility  was  hold 
depended  not  so  much  on  the  degree  of  his  title  as  on  its  antiquity,  and  the  distinction 
of  those  who  had  borne  it.  The  higher  titles  of  nobility  were  not  borne  by  all  members 
of  a  family;  each  son  assumed  a  title  from  one  of  the  family  estates — a  custom  produc- 
tive of  no  small  confusion.  Unlike  ''roturier"  lands,  which  divided  among  all  the  ch'.l- 
dren  equally,  noble  fiefs  went  to  the  eldest  son.  The  revolution  overthrew  all  distinc- 
tion of  ranks.  On  June  18,  1790,  the  national  assembly  decreed  that  hereditary  nobili*.y 
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vras  an  institution  incompatible  with  a  free  state,  and  that  titles,  arms,  find  livcrk's 
should  be  abolished.  Two  years  later  the  records  of  the  nobility  were  burned.  A  new 
nobility  was  created  by  the  emptror  Napoleon  I.  in  1808,  with  titles  descending  to  the 
eldest  son.  The  old  nobility  was  again  revived  at  the  restoration.  All  marquises  and 
viscounts  are  of  pre-revolutiou  titles,  none  having  been  created  in  later  times. 

Commercial  pursuits  have  more  or  less  in  different  countries  been  considered  incom- 
patible with  nobility.  In  England  this  was  less  the  case  than  in  France  and  Germany, 
where  for  long  a  gentleman,  could  not  engage  in  any  trade  without  losing  his  rank.  A 
sort  of  commercial  "  Burger- Adel,"  or  half-gentleman  class,  was  constituted  out  of  the 
patrician  families  of  some  of  the  great  German  cities,  particularly  Augsburg,  Nuremberg, 
and  Frankfort,  on  whom,  the  emperors  bestowed  coats-of-arms.  In  semi-feudal  Italy 
there  was  on  the  whole  less  antagonism  between  nobility  and  trade  than  north  of  the 
Alps.  The  aristocracy  of  Venice  had  its  origin  in  commerce;  and  though  untitled,  they 
were  among  the  most  distinguished  class  of  nobles  in  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Florence,  in  the  14th  c.,  under  a  constitution  purely  mercantile,  nobility  became  a  dis- 
qualification from  holding  any  office  of  the  state.  In  order  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil 
right,  the  nobleman  had  to  be  struck  off  the  rolls  of  nobility;  and  an  unpopular  plebeian 
was  sometimes  ennobled,  in  order  to  disfranchise  him.  A  "little  later  there  grew  up,  side 
by  side  with  the  old  nobility,  a  race  of  plebeian  nobles — as  the  Ricci,  the  Medici — whose 
pretcn>ions  were  originally  derived  from  wealth,  and  who  eventually  came  to  be  regarded 
as  aristocrats  by  the  democratic  party. 

Italian  nobility  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  does  not,  for  the  most  part,  flow  from  the 
sovereign,  but  fro'rn  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  towns  acting  in  entire  independence 
of  him.  The  municipalities  can  confer  nobility  on  whom  they  please,  by  inscribing  his 
name  in  their  respective  Libri  d'oro.  The  registers  of  nobility  of  most  of  the  Tuscan 
towns  are  deposited  in  the  Archivio  della  Nobiltd,  or  herald's  office,  at  Florence — an  insti- 
tution created  by  the  first  sovereign  of  the  house  of  Lorraine.  The  municipalities  have, 
however,  no  power  to  confer  titles,  though  at  one  time  several  persons,  a  few  English- 
men included,  on  the  strength  of  their  names  being  in  the  Libra  d'oro  of  Fiesole,  assumed 
the  titles  of  marquis,  count,  and  baron — an  abuse  put  a  stop  to  by  the  late  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany.  In  Home  there  is  a  small  number  of  nobles — as  the  Colonnas,  Caetauis,  and 
Orsiuis — who  hold  their  fiefs  as  sovereign  princes;  the  rest  of  the  nobility,  many  of  them 
of  very  ancient  lineage,  are  municipal,  the  power  of  creation  being  vested  in  the  senator, 
himself  a  nominee  of  the  pontiff,  and  the  Consercatori,  chosen  by  lot  from  the  Capitoliue 
nobles.  In  last  century  so  many  undistinguished  persons  had  been  added  to  the  roll  of 
nobility,  that  pope  Benedict  XIV".  found  it  necessary  to  prohibit  \)y  a  bull  the  admission 
of  any  one  whose  ancestors  had  not  filled  certain  high  offices  in  the  state.  The  same 
decree  limited  the  number  of  noble  families  to  187,  designed  the  Pat)nziato  Romano,  out 
of  whom  60  of  the  oldest  and  most  illustrious  were  chosen  as  Nobili  Conscritti,  otherwise 
called  the  capitoline  nobles,  and  restricted  the  admission  to  the  patnziato  for  the  future 
to  persons  who  had  rendered  important  services  to  the  city,  and  whose  names  were 
approved  by  the  Oungregaxione  araldica,  an  exception  being  made  in  favor  of  members  of 
the  reigning  pontiff's  family.  As  the  families  of  the  conscritti  became  extinct,  other 
patrician  families,  designated  Nobili A&critti,  were  added  by  the  municipality  to  makeup 
the  number.  The  titles  at  present  borne  by  the  Roman  nobility  are:  1.  Prince  or  duke, 
generally  so  called,  but  officially  designed  "barone  Romano" — a  title  acquired  by  the 
Borghesi,  Rospigliosi.  and  others  from  popes  of  their  respective  families;  in  the  case  of 
the  Colonnas,  Dorms,  Odescalchi,  etc.,  from  royal  or  imperial  erection;  and  in  other  instan- 
ces—as the  Caetani  and  Massimi — from  investiture  by  the  pope  as  a  temporal  sovereign. 
2.  Marquis  and  count;  many  of  these  are  provincial  nobles,  with  titles  generally  derived 
from  small  feudal  tenures,  of  which,  in  some  instances,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  the 
diploma,  or  point  out  the  period  of  creation.  In  some  parts  of  the  Papal  States  it  is 
understood  that  every  head  of  a  noble  house  is  a  marquis;  and  in  the  march  of  Ancona, 
Sixtus  V.  conferred  the  right  to  bear  the  title  of  count  on  all  who  were  of  noble  blood  at 
the  period.  3.  Knights  (cavalieri),  a  designation  given  to  all  who  wear  a  Roman  order, 
to  knights  of  Malta,  and  generally  to  younger  sons  of  the  titled  nobility.  4.  Princes, 
who,  with  the  sanction  of  the  pope,  have  purchased  honors  along  with  ancient  fiefs, 
that  carried  with  them  ducal  or  princely  titles,  most  of  them  novi  hominex,  as  the  Torlo- 
nias.  Titles  do  not  descend  to  the  younger  members  of  the  family;  it  is  the  general 
usage  for  the  head  of  the  house  to  bear  the  most  ancient  title,  while  the  eldest  sou,  on  his 
marriage,  assumes  the  second  in  point  of  antiquity.  The  title  is  sometimes  the  family 
name,  sometimes  the  name  of  a  feudal  possession.  The  proper  designation  of  the  younger 
branches  of  titled  families  is  "dei  principi,"  "dei  duchi,"  "dei  marches!, "  etc. 

The  nobility  of  Spain  boasts  of  a  special  antiquity  and  purity  of  blood,  a  descent  from 
warriors  and  conquerors  alone,  without  the  infusion  of  any  of  the  elements  derived  from 
the  church,  law,  and  commerce  that  are  to  be  found  in  other  countries.  "Hidalgo"  (hijo 
d'a7ffo,  son  of  somebody,  not  fdins  niilliu*)  is  a  term  which  implies  gentility  or  nobility. 
The  hidalgo  alone  has  in  strictness  a  right  to  the  title  "don,"  which,  like  "sir"  of  our 
knights  and  baronets,  requires  the  adjunct  of  the  Christian  name.  When  the  Christian 
name  is  omitted,  the  title  "senor"  instead  is  prefixed  with  the  addition  of  "de." 
"  Don"  has  latterly  been  used  by  persons  who  have  no  proper  claim  to  it  about  as  exten- 
sively as  "esquire"  in  England.  Hidalguia,  till  recently,  conferred  important  privileges 
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and  immunities.  The  higher  nobility  are  styled  grandees;  formerly  the  title  was  "rico- 
hombre,"  and  the  ceremonial  of  creation  consisted  in  granting  the  right  of  assuming  llin 
pennon  and  caldron  (pefton  y  caldem)—  the  one  the  rallying  ensign  of  command"  the 
other  of  maintenance  of  followers.  In  contradistinction  from  the  grandees,  the  class  of 
nobility  below  them  are  called  "los  Titnlados  de  Castilln."  Red  blood  is  said  to  flow  iu 
ihe  veins  of  the  hidalgo,  blue  in  that  of  the  grandee.  Formerly  there  were  three  classes 
of  grandees,  whose  mark  of  distinction  was  this  —  that  a  grandee  of  the  first  class  was 
entitled  to  put  on  his  hat  in  the  royal  presence  before  the  king  spoke  to  him;  the  second, 
after  the  king  spoke  to  him;  the  third,  after  the  king  had  spoken  and  he  had  replied. 
The  second  and  third  classes  are  now  absorbed  into  the  first.  Of  the  grandees,  some 
bear  the  title  of  duke,  some  of  marquis,  some  of  count;  but  if  is  the  ambition  of  every 
grandee  to  unite  in  himself  as  many  grandeeships,  or  have  as  many  fiats,  as  the  phrase 
is,  as  he  can.  This  is  effected  by  the  marriage  of  heiresses  through  whom  grnndezza 
descends,  and  whose  names  and  titles  are  assumed  by  their  husbands.  An  enormous 
accumulation  of  titles  is  sometimes  found  in  the  person  of  one  grandee.  Titles  as  well 
as  estates  go  only  to  heirs  of  entail.  The  titulars  of  Castile  are  designed  "vr.estra 
peBoria;"  in  common  parlance,  "ucia."  The  title  of  baron  is  little  used  in  "Spain.  Physi- 
cally and  mentally,  the  grandees  have  degenerated  from  their  ancestors,  and  they  have 
not  the  influence  at  court  and  in  the  country  which  lauded  property  ought  to  give  tlifeni. 
Most  of  them  reside  at  Madrid,  clinging  to  their  nominal  rank  and  real  nullity,  while 
they  are  practically  excluded  from  all  the  functions  of  state. 

In  Russia  what  nobility  existed  before  Peter  the  Great  was  of  a  patriarchal  not  a 
feudal  kind;  but  in  his  anxiety  to  assimilate  everything  to  a  western  standard,  the  czar 
took  the  existing  aristocracies  of  states  quite  differently  situated  as  the  model  to  which 
to  approximate  the  fortunate  of  his  own  subjects.  The  Russian  nobles  have  ever  since 
been  enlarging  their  privileges  by  encroachments  on  those  under  them.  Before  Moscow 
was  burned,  the  mass  of  the  nobles  connected  with  the  court  lived  therein  great  splen- 
dor, and  along  with  their  domestic  serfs  constituted  half  the  population  of  that  city. 

The  preservation  of  noble  blood,  untainted  by  plebeian  intermixture,  has  often  been 
reckoned  a  matter  of  much  moment.  In  Spain  most  of  all  this  purity  of  lineage  has  been 
jealously  guarded.  In  the  German  empire  no  succession  "was  allowed  to  feus  holding 
immediately  of  the  emperor,  unless  both  parents  belonged  to  the  higher  nobility.  In 
France  the  offspring  of  a  gentleman  by  a  plebeian  mother  was  noble  in  a  question  of 
inheritance  or  exemption  from  tribute,  but  could  not  be  received  into  any  order  of 
chivalry.  Letters  of  nobility  were  sometimes  granted  to  reinstate  persons  in  this  position. 
It  is  in  Germany  still  important  for  many  purposes  to  possess  eight  or  sixteen  quarter!  ngs, 
i.e.,  to  be  able  to  show  purity  of  blood  for  four  or  five  generations,  the  father  and  mother, 
the  two  grandmothers,  the  four  great-grandmothers;  and  also,  in  case  of  the  sixteen 
quarterings,  the  eight  great-great-grandmolhers,  having  all  been  entitled  to  coat- 
armor.  Among  the  higher  grades  of  the  peerage  in  England,  a  considerable  number  may 
be  pointed  out  who  do  not  possess  this  complete  nobility.  It  is  in  Scotland  more  usual 
and  more  regarded,  both  among  peers  and  untitled  gentry,  where  the  eight  or  sixteen 
quarterings  are  still  in  use  to  be  displayed  on  the  funeral  escutcheon.  '  At  some  of  the 
minor  German  courts,  the  sixteen  quarterings  were  not  unfrequently  an  illusion,  diplomas 
being  granted  in  the  absence  of  a  full  pedigree,  to  declare  the  parties  as  noble  as  if  they 
had  had  sixteen  ancestors. 

NOBLE,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Indiana,  intersected  by  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
railroad,  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana,  and  the  Chicago  division  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad,  with  junctions  at  Kendallville  and  Avilla:  420  sq.m.  ;  pop.  '80,  23,00?  — 
21,495  of  American  birth,  47  colored.  It  is  drained  by  Elkhart  river  and  Blue  creek.  Its 
surface  is  largely  prairie,  with  groves  of  building  timber  and  sugar  maple  trees.  Its  soil 
is  fertile  and  produces  live  stock,  grain,  dairy  products,  fruit,  and  maple  sugar.  Its  most 
important  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  Carriages,  furniture,  iron  castings,  leather, 
cigars,  and  harness.  It  has  flour  and  saw  mills,  woolen  factories,  foundries,  and  machine 
shops.  Co.  seat,  Albion. 

NOBLE,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Ohio,  intersected  by  the  Marietta,  Pittsburg  and  Cleveland  rail- 
road, drained  by  Seneca  and  other  small  creeks;  400  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  21,137—20,592 
of  American  birth.  94  colored.  Its  surface  is  well  timbered,  and  undulating;  its  mineral 
prodncts  are  coal,  limestone  used  for  building  purposes,  petroleum,  iron  ore,  and  salt. 
Its  soil  is  fertile.  Live  stock  is  raised;  also  tobacco,  wyool,  grain,  dairy  products,  and 
sorghum.  It  has  flour  and  saw  mills,  and  its  most  important  industries  are  the  manu 
facture  of  saddlery  and  harness,  sashes,  doors  and  blinds,  and  woolen  goods.  Co.  seat, 
Caldwell. 


NOBLE,  Louis  LEGKAND.  b.  in  Otsego  co..  N.  Y..  1811;  educated  in  the  E 
theological  seminary  of  New  York;  rector  in  North  Carolina  till  1844;  and  at'U-:  ward«. 
at  Catskill  on  the  Hudson.  He  WHS  literary  executor  of  Thomas  Cole,  the  Ir.rnlt-capc. 
painter,  and  published  a  memoir  of  that  artist.  New  York,  1853.  In  1854  he  was  called 
to  Chicago:  in  1858  to  Jersey  City;  in  1860  accompanied  the  painter  Church  to  the  Arctic 
regions;  and  published  After  Icebergs  with  n,  Painter  in  1861.  In  1874  he  was  made  pro 
fessor  of  the  English  language  and  literature  at  St.  Stephen's  college  at  Annandale  on  Ike 
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Hudson.  A  collection  of  his  poems  has  been  published  under  the  title  of  Tlie  Hours 
and  other  Poems,  1857. 

NOBLES,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Minnesota,  has  the  state  line  of  Iowa  for  its  s.  boundary; 
720  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  4,435 — 3,384  of  American  birth.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Sioux  City 
and  St.  Paul  railroad.  It  is  drained  by  the  head-waters  of  the  Des  Moines,  Kock,  and 
Little  Sioux  rivers,  and  several  lakes,  lake  Graham  and  Okahcna  lake  being  the  largest. 
Its  surface  is  rolling,  poorly  timbered,  and  has  a  soil  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  grain. 
It  embraces  some  of  the  highest  land  in  the  state,  being  in  its  s.  portion  1607  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Some  attention  is  paid  to  the  raiding  of  stock.  Co.  seat.Worthington. 

NOBUNA'GA,  1533-82 ;b.  Japan;  a  member  of  the  Ota  family,  and  son  of  a  great 
landed  proprietor.  A  civil  war  was  raging  in  Japan  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  and 
he  at  first  adhered  to  the  shogun,  but  afterwards  fought  against  and  deposed  him.  He 
governed  Japan,  as  vice-gerent  of  the  mikado,  till  1582,  when  he  was  attacked  by  one 
of  his  generals  in  his  own  residence,  and  committed  suicide.  He  was  bitterly  hostile 
to  Buddhism,  and  favored  the  Portuguese  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  came  to  Japan  for 
the  first  time  in  his  reign.  Nobunaga  was  really  hostile  to  the  Jesuits  also;  but  he  used 
them  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  bonzes.  The  Japanese  Buddhist  sects  were  then  rich 
and  powerful;  they  hired  armies,  and  continually  interfered  in  politics.  In  1571 
Nobunaga  destroyed  the  great  Buddhist  monastery  of  Hiyeizan,  where  he  burned  several 
hundred  temples,  and  killed  all  the  bonzes  and  their  adherents  and  families.  Soon 
afterwards  the  fortified  monastery  of  Ozaka  surrendered  to  him.  This  persecution 
broke  the  power  of  Japanese  Buddhism. 

NOCE  EA,  or  NOCERA  DEI  PAGA'NI,  a  t.  of  s.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Salerno,  8  m. 
n.w.  of  the  towTn  of  Salerno,  and  on  the  highway  from  that  town  to  Naples.  It  car- 
ries on  linen  and  woolen  manufactures.  Pop.  8,519. 

NOCTES  AMBROSIAN^E,  the  fanciful  name  of  a  long  series  of  critical,  political, 
and  poetical  disquisitions  in  dialogue  published  in  B'Mckicood's  Magazine,  and  purporting 
to  be  the  verbatim  report  of  the  meetings  at  Ambrose's  tavern,  Edinburgh,  and  elsewhere, 
of  several  of  the  literary  celebrities  of  the  day.  They  were  almost  entirely  the  work  of 
"  Christopher  North,"  John  Wilson  (q.v.).  The  only  foundation  for  the  thread  of  con- 
nect ion  and  assumption  of  different  personalities  is  fliat  the  first  of  the  papers  was  written 
by  Lockhart,  after  some  such  meeting  at  Ambrose's  as  is  described.  This  was  in  1822, 
and  in  1825  Wilson  began  to  publish  the  Noctes  in  regular  succession.  Of  the  seventy 
printed  up  to  1836,  at  least  sixty  are  by  his  pen.  For  the  part  supposed  to  be  taken  by 
Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  there  was  no  foundation  in  fact.  The  work  is  described 
by  lord  Cockburn  as  "a  most  singular  and  delightful  outpouring  of  criticism,  politics, 

arid  descriptions  of  feeling,  character,  and  scenery It  breathes  the  very 

essence  of  the  bacchanalian  revel  of  clever  men."  The  papers  are  not,  however,  free 
from  the  charge  of  coarseness,  are  very  personal,  bitterly  and  abusively  tory,  and  have, 
of  course,  lost  much  of  their  interest  from  their  local  and  ephemeral  nature. 

NOCTILIONID^3E,  a  family  of  insectivorous  bats,  inhabiting  tropical  regions  of 
both  hemispheres.  Their  habits  are  not  well  known.  The  members  of  the  genus  noctulea 
of  South  America  are  commonly  known  as  "bull-dog  bats"  on  account  of  their  short 
thick  muzzles,  which  in  some  species  are  cleft  like  the  lip  of  a  hare.  The  tail  sometimes 
projects  behind  the  membrane  which  connects  the  hind  legs,  and  the  claws  of  the  hind- 
feet  are  large  and  strong.  The  length  of  the  body  is  4  or  5  in.,  and  the  spread 
of  the  wings  about  18  inches.  An  East  Indian  genus,  dysopus,  has  a  spread  of 
wing  of  two  feet,  and  the  hinder  thumb  is  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  toes, 
similar  to  the  arrangement  in  the  quadrumana.  In  this  genus  the  tail  is  short  and  the 
membrane  connecting  the  hind  legs  is  very  small.  The  cheiroptera  are  variously  classi- 
fied. M.  Lesson  placed  the  noctilionidce  as  a  sub-family  of  •cespertttionidm,  under  the 
name  noctilionina,  consisting  of  ten  genera — noctilio,  dysopes,  moltossus  (q.v.),  cheiromedes, 
nyctinomus,  dinops,  stenoderma,  celceno,  (Kilo,  and  scotophilus.  The  frugivorous  (fruit- 
eating)  bats  were  also  placed  as  a  sub-family  of  vespertiliouidae  (see  BAT)  by  M.  Lesson 
and  others;  but  they  are  now  usually  classed  apart,  the  order  cheiroptera  being  divided 
into  two  sections,  insecUwra  and  frugivora,  the  insectivora  comprising  four  families: 
vegpertilionidcs,  rhinolvphidw,  noctilionidcc,  and  pfiyllostamidce  (see  Phyllostoma  in  art.  VAM 
PIRE;  also  SPECTER  BAT  ante).  The  frugivora  embrace  only  one  family,  the  ptiropidm 
'q.v.),  or  the  fox  bats,  including  several  genera.  In  the  classification  of  Linnaeus  the 
vespertilionidae  were  equivalent  to  our  cheiroptera. 

NOCTILUCINE,  an  organic  substance  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  many  of  the 
phenomena  of  phosphorescence  in  fish,  insects,  and  decaying  matter.  The  name  was 
given  by  Dr.  Phipson,  after  a  long  series  of  investigations.  Some  of  his  earlier  observa- 
tions are  mentioned  in  this  work.  See  LUMINOSITY  OF  ORGANIC  BEINGS,  ante.  Noctilucine 
has  a  syrupy  consistence  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  a  whitish  color.  It  is  said  to  be 
secreted  in  a  pure  form  by  the  luminous  centipede.  Its  spectrum  is  nearly  mono- 
chromatic. Its  luminosity  appears  to  be  owing  to  oxidation,  and  it  is  more  luminous  in 
ozone  or  allotropic  oxygen  than  in  normal  oxygen.  When  moist  it  gives  off  carbonic 
acid  as  the  result  of  oxidation.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether. 
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NOC'TTTLE.  Vespertilio  noctula,  the  largest  British  species  of  bat  (q.v.),  being  nearly 
three  inches  long  without  the  tail,  which  is  fully  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  ears  are  oval 
triangular,  shorter  than  the  head:  the  muzzle  is  short  and  blunt.  The  noctule  is  only 
seen  on  the  wing  during  a  short  part  of  the  year,  retiring  early  in  autumn  to  hollow 
trees,  caves,  or  under  the  eaves  of  buildings,  where  many  are  sometimes  found  together. 

NOC TURN  (Lat.  noctnrnum.  recited  "  by  night").  Under  the  head  Breviary  (q.v.) 
has  been  explained  the  general  order  of  the  services  of  the  canonical  hours  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  The  service  of  MATINS  on  Sundays  and  festivals  is  divided  into  three 
nocturns,  each  of  which  consists  of  three  (or  more)  psalms  and  three*  ?mo»s.  The  lessons 
are  either  from  the  Scriptures,  from  the  life  of  a  saint,  or  from  a  homily  of  some  father. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  recitation  of  the  service  "  by  night." 

NODAWAY,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Missouri,  has  the  state  line  of  Iowa  for  its  n.  boundar}r; 
intersected  by  the  Nodaway  river,  forming  its  s.w.  boundary;  900  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 
29,560 — 27,936  of  American  birth,  113  colored.  It  is  drained  by  the  One  Hundred  and 
Two  and  Little  Platte  rivers,  and  traversed  centrally  by  the  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph's, 
and  Council  Bluffs  railroad.  Its  surface  is  uneven,  having  a  good  supply  of  timber,  and 
lumber  is  one  of  its  chief  commodities.  Its  soil  is  fertile,  and  its  inhabitants  an: 
principally  engaged  in  farming  and  the  raising  of  live  stock.  Its  productions  include 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  wool,  pork,  hone)',  and  sorghum.  Its  leading  industries  are  the 
manufacture  of  saddlery  and  harness,  metallic  ware,  and  bricks,  and  it  has  saw  and  grist 
mills.  Co.  seat,  Maryville. 

NODAL  POINTS,  LINES,  AND  SECTIONS.  When  a  string  or  metallic  cord,  under  strong 
tension,  is  made  to  vibrate,  we  hear,  besides  the  principal  sound,  several  secondary  ana 
shriller  sounds;  these  are  denominated  harmonic  sounds,  and  are  produced  each  by  a 
certain  portion  of  the  cord  which  vibrates  independently.  Further  investigation  has 
shown  that  every  vibrating  string  is  divided  into  a  number  of  portions  alternately  vibrat- 
ing in  opposite  directions,"and  that  the  points  which  separate  these  portions  from  each 
other  are  at  rest.  These  points  are  known  as  nodal  points,  ami  their  situation  may  be 
found  by  placing  small  pieces  of  paper  on  an  extended  string,  and  causing  it  to  vibrate ;  the 
points  from  which  the  pieces  of  paper  have  not  been  displaced  are  the  nodal  points.  If 
a  plate  of  glass  or  metal  be  held  in  the  hand,  and  a  well-resined  fiddle-bow  be  drawn 
across  the  edge,  particles  of  fine  dust,  previously  placed  on  the  plate,  will  arrange  them- 
selves in  lines,  showing  that  along  these  lines  no  vibration  has  taken  place;  these  lines 
are  nodal  lines,  and  are  found  in  most  cases  to  group  themselves  together  into  geometrical 
figures,  and  occasionally  to  present  the  most  beautiful  designs.  The  arrangement  oi'  the 
nodal  lines  depends  on  the  point  by  which  the  plate  is  held,  and  on  the  form  of  the  plate 
itself.  Similarly,  if  a  column  of  air  in  a  wholly  or  partially  closed  tube  be  acted  upon  by  tiie 
force  of  the  breath  applied  through  a  hole  at  any  point  in  its  length,  the  column  will 
divide  itself  into  cylindrical  portions  each  in  a  state  of  vibration,  ami  separated  from  one 
another  by  transverse  sectional  portions  in  which  the  air  is  at  rest ;  these  latter  sections  are 
known  as  nodal  sect  tons. 

NODDY,  MegaJoplerus  or  Anoas,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  larfdfe,  differing  from 
terns  in  having  the  bill  slightly  angular,  thus  exhibiting  an  approach  to  gulls,  and  the 
tail  not  forked  but  somewhat  wedge-shaped.  Only  one  species  is  known  (if.  or  A.  sfoli- 
dus),  a  bird  widely  diffused  both  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  and  familiar 
to  sailors,  not  only  as  often  seen  skimming  over  the  water  in  quest  of  fishes,  but  also  as 
not  unfrequently  alighting  on  vessels,  and,  particularly  during  the  night,  suffering  itself 
to  be  taken  by  the  hand.  At  its  breeding-places  also,  where  not  accustomed  to  the  visits 
of  man,  it  scarcely  gets  out  of  the  way,  and  the  female  sits  undisturbed  on  the  nest. 
Hence  it  commonly  shares  with  the  booby  the  reputation  of  unusual  stupidity.  It 
is  about  15  or  16  in.  long,  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  the  gen- 
eral color  being  a  brownish-black.  The  noddy  is  a  rare  visitant  of  the  British  shoves, 
but  is  very  abundant  in  warmer  latitudes:  and  on  some  of  the  keys  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  other  islets  of  different  parts  of  the  world,  it  breeds  in  immense  numbers.  Partic- 
ular islets  seem  to  be  specially  selected  as  the  breeding-places  of  noddies;  and  there  their 
nests  are  sometimes  so  closely  placed  that  it  is  not  easy  to  walk  among  them.  Each  nest 
generally  contains  three  eggs  about  two  inches  long,  which  are  very  good  to  eat,  and  are 
in  some  places  collected  in  great  numbers. 

NODES,  in  astronomy,  are  the  two  points  in  which  the  orbit  of  a  planet  intersects  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  the  one  through  which  the  planet  passes  from  the  s.  to  the  n.  side 
of  the  ecliptic  being  called  the  ascending  node  (Q),  and  the  other  the  drxeending  node  (ft). 
As  all  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  whether  planets  or  comets,  move  in  orbits  variously 
inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  the  orbit  of  each  possesses  two  nodes,  and  a  line  drawn  joining 
these  two  points  is  called  the  line  of  nodes  of  each  body.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that,  as  the  earth  moves  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  she  has  no  nodes.  The  places  of  the 
nodes  are  not  fixed  points  on  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  but  are  in  a  constant  state  of 
fluctuation,  sometimes  advancing  (eastward),  and  at  other  times  receding  (moving  west- 
ward). This  motion  is  produced  by  the  mutual  attractions  of  the  planets,  which  tend  to 
draw  each  of  them  out  of  the  plane  of  its  orbit;  and  it  depends  upon  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  planets  with  respect  to  another  planet  whether  that  planet's  nodes  shall 
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advance  or  recede.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  majority  of  possible  '  relative  positions," 
or  configurations,  as  they  are  called,  is  in  favor  of  a  retrograde  motion;  and  we  find  by 
observation  that,  in  an  average  of  many  revolutions  round  the  sun,  a  constant  retrogra- 
dation  of  the  node  takes  place.  The  determination  of  this  retrogradation  in  the  case  of 
the  planets  is  a  most  complicated  problem,  as  the  separate  ac'tion  of  each  on  the  others 
has  to  be  taken  into  account;  but  in  the  case  of  the  moon's  nodes,  the  immensely  pre- 
ponderating attraction  of  the  earth,  and  its  great  relative  magnitude  as  compared  with 
the  moon,  enable  us  to  throw  out  of  account  an\r  other  disturbing  influence,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  exhibit  clearly  the  cause  of  this  motion  of  the  nodes.  Suppose  the  moon 
to  have  attained  her  greatest  n.  latitude,  and  to  be  descending  towards  the  ecliptic,  and 
the  earth  to  be  in  longitude  between  her  and  her  previous  descending  node,  then  the  earth's 
attraction  will  tend  to  depress  the  moon's  orbit,  and  cause  her  to  descend  to  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic  sooner  than  she  would  otherwise  have  done;  in  this  case  we  liavea  retrogra- 
dation of  the  node.  Again,  supposing  the  moon  placed  as  before,  but  the  earth  in 
advance  of  the  line  of  nodes,  then  the  earth's  attraction  will  lend  to  draw  the  moon 
forward  in  her  orbit  so  as  to  meet  the  ecliptic  in  a  point  beyond  the  previous  descending 
node;  in  this  case,  the  moon's  node  has  advanced.  As  in  the  case  of  the  planets,  however, 
the  retrograding  tendency  preponderates.  The  average  annual  retrogradation  of  the 
nodes  is  very  small  in  the  case  of  the  planets,  but  considerable  in  that  of  the  moon.  See 
Moox.  In  calculating  the  courses  of  the  planets,  the  "  length"  of  the  ascending  node, 
or  its  distance  in  longitude  from  the  vernal  equinox,  is  a  most  important  element.  See 
OKHIT. 

NODES,  in  botany.     See  STEM. 

NODES  are  swellings,  most  commonly  of  an  oblong  form,  which  occur  on  superficial 
bones,  such  as  the  tibia,  ulna,  clavicle,  and  frontal  bone,  and  are  due  to  a  S3'philitic  taint, 
to  scrofula,  or  to  rheumatism.  Their  immediate  cause  is  the  infiltration  of  lymph  or 
serum  into  the  periosteum,  or  between  it  and  the  bone.  The  treatment  depends  so  essen- 
tially on  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  primary  cause  of  the  swelling,  that  it 
would  be  inexpedient  to  enter  into  any  detail  regarding  it. 

NOKIER,  CHARLES  E.,  an  eminent  French  litterateur,  was  b.  at  Besan9on,  April  29, 
17^3;  other  authorities  give  1780  and  1781.  His  father  was  a  distinguished  lawyer,  who 
•warmly  embraced  ihe  side  of  the  revolution,  and  brought  up  his  son  in  the  same  princi- 
ples. At  the  age  of  12  he  was  a  member  of  the  famous  society  of  Amisde  la  Constitution, 
and  hated  tyranny  with  a  most  ideal  and  classical  hatred:  but  he  soon  afterward  became 
a  royalist;  then  again,  under  Napoleon,  a  republican;  and  indeed  during  his  whole 
career  showed  a  want  of  that  robust  opinionativeness  without  which  it  is  impossible  for 
a  man  to  become  a  genuine  politician.  He  died — after  a  life  of  the  hardest  literary  work, 
in  which  time,  and  even  admirable  talents,  were  wasted  on  inferior  subjects — Jan.  27, 
1844.  Besides  editions  of  the  French  classics,  grammatical,  lexicographical,  and  poetical 
works,  he  wrote  numerous  tales  and  rnemoirs.  A  portion  of  his  writings  was  collected 
and  published  in  12  vols.  at  Paris,  188i-34,  under  the  incorrect  title  of  (Euvres  Completes. 

NOE,  AMADEE  DE.     See  CIIAJI. 

NOEL,  BAPTIST  WIUOTHESLEY,  The  Honorable,  1799-1873;  b.  England;  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  ordained  in  the  church  of  England.  He  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
queen,  and  as  pastor  of  St.  John's  chapel,  London,  became  one  of  the  most  popular 
preachers  in  England.  In  1848,  having  become  a  believer  in  immersion,  he  left  the  Eng- 
lish church  and  was  baptized,  and  became  a  Baptist  minister.  He  defended  his  course  in 
his  Essay  on  the  Union  of  Church  and  State,  and  in  his  treatise  on  Christian  Baptism. 
Amon?  his  numerous  works  mav  be  mentioned:  Sermonson  the  First  Five  Centuries  of  the 
Church,  1839:  Protestant  Thoughts  in  Rhyme,  1845;  Christianity  Compared  with  Unitari- 
anism,  1851 ;  Esiayon  the  Duty  of  Englishmen  to  the  Hindus,  1858;  and  Freedomand  Slav- 
ery in  the  United  States  of  America,  1863. 

NOE  TIANS.     See  PATRIPASSIANS. 

NOGENT  IE  ROTROTT.  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Eurc-et-Loir,  is  situated 
in  a  pr»tty  vale  on  the  Huisne.  32  m.  w.p.w.  of  Chartres.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Great 
Western  railway  from  Paris  to  Rennes  in  Brittany.  Pop.  '72,  5,884.  Nogent  le  Rotrou 
is  a  long,  well-built  town,  with  a  ruined  castle  in  the  Gothic  style,  the  residence  of  the 
great  Sully. 

HOGGING.  Brickwork  built  in  the  panels  of  a  timber-framed  house.  Noggiug-piecei 
are  horizontal  timbers,  introduced  to  strengthen  the  brickwork. 

NOGRAD.  a  co.  in  n.w.  Hungary,  touching  the  Danube  on  thes.w.,  and  drained 
Ivv  the  Eipel,  which  empties  into  the  Danube,  and  the  Zagyva,  a  tributary  of  the  Theiss; 
1685  sq.m. ;  pop  '70,  198,269,  partly  German.  It  is  mountainous  in  the  n.  and,  excepting 
a  few  fertile  valleys,  generally  barren.  Lumber,  sheep-raising,  and  the  manufacturing 
of  woolen  goods  are  the  principal  interests.  Capital,  Ballassa  Gyarmath. 

NOILS,  a  technical  term  employed  for  the  short  and  broken  hairs  which  are  removed 
from  wool  in  the  process  of  combing  and  preparing  it  for  worsted  manufactures.  The 
noils  arc  used  for  making  inferior  yarns,  and  are  valuable  for  felting  purposes,  in  which 
they  are  largely  employed. 


Noise.  ggQ 

Non-appearance. 

NOISE.     See  DEADENING  OF  NOISE. 

NO  LA.  an  episcopal  city  of  s.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Caserta,  16  lii.  e.n.e.  of 
Naples,  is  built  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Campania.  The  ancient  Nola 
was  founded  by  the  Ausonhins,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  in  the  Samnite 
war,  313  B.C.  For  its  protection,  Marcellus  in  the  second  Punic  war  fought  in  its  vicin- 
ity the  first  battles  in  which  the  Romans  were  victorious  over  Hannibal.  Augustus  died 
at  Nola,  14  A.D.  The  first  bells  for  Christian  churches  are  said  to  have  been  cast  here  in 
the  5th  century.  See  BELL.  Numerous  coins,  and  beautiful  vases  made  of  a  pale-yellow 
clay,  with  figures  painted  in  crimson  and  maroon,  and  supposed  to  have  been  manufac- 
tured here  by  potters  from  Corinth,  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity.  Nola  was  a  flour- 
ishing city  in  the  middle  ages,  and  has  (1871)  a  pop.  of  9,128,  or  with  suburbs,  10,771. 

NC-LDEKE,  THEODOR,  1838-75;  b.  Germany;  educated  at  Gottingen,  where  he 
manifested  a  taste  for  oriental  studies,  in  which  he  soon  became  proficient.  He  was 
appointed  professor  in  the  university  of  Kiel  in  1864,  and  remained  there  till  1872,  when 
he  was  called  to  a  chair  at  Strasburg.  His  studies  were  directed  mainly  to  the  Hebrew 
and  Syriac  languages,  and  to  Arabian  literature,  and  the  history  of  Islamism.  Among 
his  works  may  be  mention  a  History  of  the  Koran,  1860;  Life  of  Mohammed,  1863;  Con- 
tributions to  a  'Knowledge  of  Ancient  Arabian  Poetry,  1864;  The  Literature  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, 1868;  Critical  Researclies  on  t lie  Old  Testament,  1869;  and  TJie  Inscription  of  King 
Mesa  of  Moab,  1870. 

NO  LI  ME  TAN'GERE,  a  popular  name  for  one  form  of  the  disease  which  has  been 
already  described  under  the  term  lupus  (q.v.). 

NOLLE  PROSEQUI,  a  term  used  in  English  law  to  denote  that  the  plaintiff  does  not 
intend  to  go  further  with  the  action,  or  part  of  the  action,  in  which  case  he  enters  or  files 
a  memorandum,  called  a  nolle  prosequi,  after  which  the  action  or  part  of  the  action  is  at 
an  end  on  that  point,  and  the  defendant  is  entitled  to  his  costs  thereon. 

NOLLE  PROSEQUI,  an  entry  upon-  the  records  of  a  court  by  the  plaintiff  in  a  civil, 
or  the  prosecutor  in  a  criminal  cause,  declaring  that  the  proceedings  against  the  defend- 
ant shall  be  discontinued.  In  a  criminal  case  a  noil}  prosequi  may  be  entered  at  any 
time  before  a  jury  is  impaneled  without  the  defendant's  consent,  but  not  afterwards 
without  his  consent.  A  nolle  prosequi  is  not  equivalent  to  an  acquittal,  but  acts  merely, 
as  a  stay  of  proceedings,  and  the  defendant  is  liable  at  any  time  to  be  re-indicted.  It 
may  be  entered  as  to  one  of  several  defendants,  and  is  often  done  so  to  allow  his  testi- 
mony to  be  introduced  against  the  others.  It  is  generally  in  the  discretion  of  the  prose- 
cuting officer  to  enter  a  nolle  prosequi,  but  in  some  states  leave  must  be  obtained  from  the 
court 

NOLLEKENS,  JOSEPH,  was  b.  in  London  in  1737.  His  father,  who  was  from  Ant- 
werp, and  by  profession  a  painter,  died  when  he  was  young,  and  his  mother,  a  French- 
woman, not  remaining  long  a  widow,  he  received  but  little  education.  Being  placed  in 
the  studio  of  Scheemakers,  the  sculptor,  in  Vine  street,  Piccadilly,  he  worked  hard  and 
made  such  progress  that  in  1759  the  society  of  arts  awarded  him  fifteen  guineas  for  a 
group  in  clay;  in  1760  thirty  guineas  for  a  bas-relief;  and  during  the  same  year,  ten 
guineas  fora  model  in  clay  of  a  dancing  faun.  Soon  after  this  Nollekens  set  out  for 
Rome.  He  was  then  in  his  23d  year;  his  purse  was  light,  he  had  no  patron  to  support 
him;  but  he  was  independent  in  spirit,  and  had  been  trained  to  habits  of  economy.  A 
bas-relief  he  carved  in  stone  brought  him  tea  guineas  from  England,  and  the  society  of 
arts  voted  him  fifty  guineas  for  his  group  in  marble  of  Timoclea  before  Alexander.  But 
one  of  the  most  important  events  for  him,  after  settling  in  Rome,  was  his  meeting  Gar- 
rick  in  the  Vatican,  who  immediately  recognized  his  countryman  as  the  young  sculptor 
to  whom  the  prizes  had  been  awarded  by  the  society  of  arts,  sat  to  him  for  his  bust,  and 
paid  him  handsomely  for  it.  This  was  the  first  bust  he  had  been  commissioned  to 
model,  and  it  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  proving  where  his  strength  lay.  He  also 
executed  in  Rome  a  bust  of  Sterne  in  terra  cotta,  which  added  greatly  to  his  repu- 
tation. After  residing  10  years  in  Rome  he  returned  to  London,  took  a  lease  of 
extensive  premises  in  Mortimer  street,  where  he  set  up  his  studio;  and  the  reputation  he 
had  acquired  in  Rome  was  such  that  he  immediately  had  full  employment,  and  within 
a  year  (in  1771)  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  academy,  and  a  royal  academician  the  fol- 
lowing year.  His  forte  was  in  modeling  busts.  Into  these  he  infused  much  truth  and 
character,  and  he  has  handed  down  the  likenesses  of  most  of  the  important  personages  who 
figured  in  this  country  in  the  end  of  the  last  and  at  the  commencement  of  this  century — • 
of  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was  his  friend  and  frequent  visitor — of  Fox,  Pitt,  and  other 
political  characters.  George  III.  also  sat  to  him ;  and  his  manner,  which  exhibited  pretty 
strongly  what  is  popularly  set  down  as  blunt  and  manly  English  character,  made  him  a 
great  favorite  with  the  king.  Besides  busts.  Nollekens  executed  numerous  commissions 
for  public  monuments  and  statues.  He  was  selected  by  the  academy,  with  whom  the 
choice  lay,  to  execute  the  government  commission  of  a  monument  to  the  three  captains, 
Manners.  Bayne.  and  Blair,  who  fell  in  Rodney's  great  battle  of  April  12,  1782;  but  iti 
this  he  did  not  rise  above  the  allegories  of  Neptune  and  his  sea-horse,  and  Britannia  and 
her  lion.  His  statue  of  Pitt  for  Cambridge  was  much  praised  at  the  time.  He  also 
executed,  ei:h::r  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  or  to  meet  the  views  of  those  connoisseurs 


fifiR  Noise. 

Noil-appear  ance. 

who  advocate  high  art,  a  considerable  number  of  classical  and  mythological  statues  and 

groups,  a  faun,  a  Bacchus,  tive  Venuses,  Cupid  and  Psyche,  Pietus  and  Arria,  etc.  He 
ied  in  London,  April  23,  1823.  His  wife,  to  whom  lie  hud  been  long  married,  and  who 
had  brought  him  some  fortune,  died  a  few  years  before  him.  He  had  no  children,  and 
his  great  wealth,  upwards  of  £200,000,  \vas  left  to  certain  friends,  burdened  with  some 
legacies  and  annuities  to  his  old  assistants  and  servants. — See  Cunningham's  Lives  of 
Brit iy/i  Ariif'tf;,  etc. 

NO  MADS  (Gr.  nernein,  to  tend  or  feed),  the  name  given  (originally  by  the  Greeks)  to 
those  tribes  which,  depending  chiefly  on  their  flocks  and  herds,  have  no  fixed  habitation, 
but  move  about  for  convenience  of  pasture.  The  nomad  tribes  arc  of  a  higher  grade  of 
civilization  than  those  that  live  by  hunting  and  fishing,  but  much  inferior  to  those 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  manufactures.  They  are  very  generally  addicted  to  robbeiy, 
and  readily  engage  in  aggressive  war,  so  that  they  have  frequently  become  conquerors 
of  extensive  cultivated  countries,  as  in  the  instances  of  the  Huns,  Arabs,  and  Tartars. 
There  are  now  few  nomads  in  Europe,  and  these  only  in  the  steppes  near  the  Black  sea, 
and  the  regions  of  the  utmost  north,  where  cultivation  is  impossible.  Almost  all  the 
Finnish,  Mongolian,  and  Turkish  tribes,  and  (he  tribes  formed  by  mixture  of  these  races, 
in  the  steppes  and  deserts  of  central  and  northern  Asia  are  nomads,  also  the  Kurds  and 
the  Bedouins,  many  of  the  tribes  of  Africa,  and  the  Gauchos  and  some  of  the  other 
Indian  tribes  in  North  and  South  America. 

NOMBRE  DE  BIOS,  a  t.  of. Mexico,  8->  rn.  s.e.  from  Duraugo,  in  a  mountainous  dis- 
trict. Near  it  are  rich  silver  mines.  Pop.  7,000. 

NOM  BRIL  POINT,  in  heraldry.     See  ESCUTCHEON. 

NOME,  a  term  used  in  the  ancient  Greek  music  to  denote  any  melody  determined  by 
inviolable  rules. 

NOMENCLATURE,  CHEMICAL.     See  CHEMISTRY,  ante. 

NOMINALISM.  This  word  refers  to  a  celebrated  controversy  of  the  middle  ages, 
respecting  the  nature  of  our  general  or  abstract  ideas.  It  was  contended  by  some  that 
abstractions — as  a  circle  in  the  abstract,  beauty,  right — had  a  real  existence  apart  from 
round  things,  beautiful  objects,  ri«ht  actions.  This  was  called  realism.  Those  that  held 
the  opposite  view  were  called  Nominalists,  because  they  maintained  that  there  is  noth- 
ing general  but  names;  the  name  "  circle  "  is  applied  to  everything  that  is  round,  and  is  a 
general  name;  but  no  independent  fact  or  property  exists  corresponding  to  the  name. 
There  is  nothing  in  a  general  name,  they  say,  but  a  declaration  of  resemblance  among  a 
number  of  things;  all  things  that  the  name  is  applied  to,  resemble  one  another  in  some 
point,  which  point  of  resemblance  the  mind  can  consider  apart  from  the  points  of  differ- 
ence; this  act  of  isolated  consideration  being  what  is  calL'd  the  power  of  abstraction. 
We  can  be  engaged  in  thinking  of  the  smell  of  a  rose,  we  can  compare  it  with  other 
sweet  odors,  and  speculate  as  to  the  nature  of  the  material  that  gives  the  odor,  or  as  to 
the  pleasure  that  we  derive  from  it;  all  this  is  a  process  of  abstract  thinking,  but  it 
would  not  of  itself  suffice  to  prove  that  the  odor  has  a  separate  existence.  We  might 
also  confine  our  attention  to  the  mere  form,  or  outline  of  the  rose,  and  compare  it  with 
other  forms;  but  we  should  be  still  less  able  to  affirm  the  independent  existence  of  this 
particular  form. 

Realism  must  be  traced  back  to  Plato's  system  of  ideas,  or  the  eternal  and  independ- 
ent existence  of  general  attributes,  from  which  the  concrete  embodiments  were  derived. 
There  existed  in  the  Divine  Mind,  according  to  Plato,  patterns,  models,  or  archetypes, 
according  to  which  individuals  were  formed.  The  archetype  circle  was  the  origin  of  all 
actual  round  things.  Aristotle  denied  the  separate  existence  of  these  general  forms,  and 
held  that  they  existed  only  in  connection  witli  matter,  or  with  objects  in  the  concrete. 
The  Stoics  repudiated  uuiversals  in  both  senses.  The  Aristotelian  view  constituted  the 
scholastic  realism,  and  prevailed  until  the  llth  c. ,  when  a  re-action  took  place,  in  favor 
of  the  Stoical  doctrine,  headed  by  Roscelin  of  Compiegne  and  John  the  sophist.  This 
was  the  commencement  of  Nominalism.  The  celebrated  Abelard  was  a  disciple  of  Ros- 
celin, and  induced  large  numbers  to  depart  from  the  realistic  notions,  which  were  iden- 
tified at  the  time  with  religious  orthodoxy.  The  controversy  rased  with  great  violence 
through  the  12th  century.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotiis.  in  the  following  century 
pave  their  powerful  adhesion  to  realism.  In  the  14th  c.  William  Occam,  an  English 
Franciscan  friar,  and  a  pupil  of  Scotus,  revived  the  advocacy  of  Nominalism,  which  was 
once  more  maintained  by  a  number  of  eminent  men,  in  spite  of  the  hostility  of  the 
church,  carried  the  length  of  persecution.  The  controversy  subsided  at  the  reformation. 

A  middle  view  between  Nominalism  and  Realism  was  held  by  a  few  persons  when 
the  contest  was  at  its  height;  which  was,  that  although  general  properties  have  no  sepa- 
rate existence  in  nature,  they  can  be  conceived  in  the  mind  apart  from  any  concrete, 
embodiment.  Thus  we  may  form  an  idea  of  a  circle,  irrespective  of  any  individual 
round  body.  This  view  is  specious,  and  is  tacitly  implied  in  many  opinions  that  have 
never  cens(\d  to  be  held.  See  GENERALIZATION. 

NOMINATIVE.     See  DECLENSION. 

NON  APPEARANCE,  the  term  used  in  the  law  of  England  to  denote  that  a  party 
against  whom  an  action  or  suit  has  been  commenced  has  not  entered  an  appearance, 


Non-assumpsit. 
Nootkas. 

which  is  the:  way  by  which  he  comes  before  the  court  to  defend  is  right.  In  many 
cases,  if  he  does  not  appear,  the  suit  will  go  on  in  his  absence,  provided  he  was  duly 
served  with  the  writ  of  summons  or  bill. 

NON-ASSUMPSIT,  is  in  English  law  the  usual  plea  or  defense  to  an  action  for  breach 
of  a  contract  not  by  deed,  and  means  that  the  defendant  denies  that  he  broke  the  con- 
tract, or  that  there  was  any  contract. 

NOIT  COMMISSIONED  OFFICEES,  in  the  British  army,  constitute  a  numerous  and 
very  important  class  in  the  regimental  system  between  the  commissioned  officers  and  the 
men.  As  the  former  are  not  permitted  "to  mix  with  the  private  soldiers,  lesl  familiarity 
.should  diminish  the  sway  of  absolute  discipline,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  intermediate 
class  to  overlook  the  men  in  their  barracks  and  at  all  times  when  off  the  parade.  None 
are  so  suited  for  this  duty  as  the  best  conducted  of  the  men  themselves,  who  are  pro- 
moted by  selection  to  non-commissioned  rank,  and  hold  many  privileges  and  powers 
unattainable  by  the  privates.  The  non-commissioned  officers  comprise  the  sergeants- 
major,  all  the  sergeants,  the  trumpeters,  drummers,  and  buglers,  and,  in  the  life  guards, 
and  royal  horse  guards  only,  the  corporals.  They  can  be  reduced  to  the  ranks  by  sen- 
tence of  a  court-martial,  or  by  their  colonel-commandant;  but  not  bv  a  lieut.col. 
nor  by  any  junior  officer.  Non-commissioned  officers  are  entitled  to  quarters  for  their 
wives,  or  lodging-money  in  lieu  of  quarters.  Accustomed  themselves  to  obey,  the  non- 
commissioned officers  are  admirable  assistants  in  preserving  discipline;  veterans,  to  whom 
military  life  is  a  second  nature,  they  are  looked  up  to  by  their  comrades  as  examples, 
to  lead  in  battle  or  to  teacli  in  drill.  The  non-commissioned  officers  have  a  mess  (q.v.) 
to  themselves.  In  a  battalion  of  infantry  at  home,  there  were,  in  1874,  58  non-commis- 
sioned officers  to  520  rank  and  file;  in  India,  66  to  820;  but  the  rank  and  rile  may  be 
greatly  augmented  without  affecting  the  number  of  non-commissioned  officers.  In  the 
whole  British  army  (European)  for  the  year  1874-75,  there  were  20,949  non-commis- 
sioned officers.  This  rank  is  a  necessity  in  all  armies;  in  France,  the  non-commissioned 
officers  are  termed  sous-officers;  in  Germany,  unter-offizieren. 

NON  COMPOS  MENTIS.     See  INSANITY,  BEFORE  THE  LAW. 

NONCONFOEMISTS,  a  name  sometimes  given  generally  to  all  sectaries  who,  at  any 
period  in  English  history  since  the  establishment  of  Protestanism,  have  refused  to  conform 
to  the  doctrine  and  practices  of  the  Episcopal  church.  It  is,  however,  more  frequently 
used  in  a  restricted  sense  to  denote  the  2,000  clergymen  who  in  1662 — twoye;ir»  alter  the 
restoration — left  the  church  of  England  rather  than  submit  to  the  conditions  of  the  act  of 
uniformity,  which  required  of  every  beneficed  minister,  every  fellow  of  a  college,  and 
even  every  schoolmaster,  unfeigned  assent  to  all  and  everything  contained  in  the  book 
of  common  prayer.  The  ejected  ministers  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  Presbyterians  and 
Independents,  the  latter  of  whom  are  sometimes  called  Nonconformists, 

NONE  (Lat.  nona,  "ninth''),  one  of  the  lesser  canonical  hours  (q.v.),  so  called  from 
its  recitation  being  primitively  fixed  at  the  ninth  hour. 

NON-EFFECTIVE  (Fr.  non-actlmte),  is  the  term  applied  to  the  portion  of  the  person- 
nel of  the  army  or  navy  not  on  active  service  or  in  immediate  readiness  for  active  service. 
It  thus  comprises  all  officers  on  retired  or  half-pay,  pensioners,  and  superannuated  officers. 
In  a  force  liable  to  frequent  augmentations  and  reductions,  the  non-effective  charge 
must  be  considerable,  and  a  large  retirement  is  necessary,  in  order  to  rapid  promotion. 
The  great  French  war.  also,  with  the  reductions  following  it,  bequeathed  lo  the  British 
an  annual  non-effective  charge  of  several  millions,  which  is  not  yet  wholly  expunged. 
In  1878-79,  the  non-effective  charges  were  £2,344,912  for  the  army,  and  £1,887,571  for 
the  navy,  being  upwards  of  16  per  cent  on  the  gross  cost  of  the  two  services. 

NON  ENTEY,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  means  that  state  of  a  feudal  estate  when  the 
last  vassal  has  died,  and  his  successor  has  not  been  invested  or  seized  of  the  land.  On 
such  an  occasion,  the  superior  is  entitled  to  what  is  called  a  casualty  of  non-entry,  which 
consists  of  the  rent  of  the  feu. 

NONES.     See  CALENDS. 

NON  EST  INVENTTJS,  a  technical  term  used  in  that  part  of  the  law  where,  after  judg- 
ment, the  sheriff  endeavors  to  arrest  a  party.  If  after  a  reasonable  search  he  cannot 
fino  the  debtor,  he  makes  a  return  to  the  court  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  the 
debtor,  which  is  shortly  called  a  return  of  non  est  inventus,  and  his  duty  is  then  dis- 
charged until  a  fresh  writ  is  issued  to  him. 

NONFEASANCE,  in  certain  parts  of  the  law  of  England,  means  the  not  doing  what 
one  is  bound  to  do. 

NONJOINDER,  in  English  law,  is  the  omitting  to  join  all  the  parties  to  the  action  or 
suit 

NONJUEOES.  the  name  given  to  that  portion  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  England  whe- 
at the  coronation  of  William  and  Mary  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  these 
sovereigns,  believing  that  they  had  unlawfully  possessed  themselves  of  the  throne  abdi- 
cated by  James  II.  They  were  great  champions  of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  on 
the  part  of  subjects  towards  kings;  and  as  the  triumph  of  the  prince  of  Orange  was 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  that  doctrine,  it  was  impossible  that  they  could,  consistently 
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with  their  antecedents,  acknowledge  him  as  their  rightful  king.  The  house  of  commons 
.allowed  them  six  mouths  longer  than  laymen  to  make  up  their  minds,  but  declined  to 
aiiopt  the  amendment  of  tUe  lords,  viz.,  that  the  oath  should  not  be  imposed  on  the  clergy. 
They  retus-'d,  and  were  consequently  deprived  of  their  sees  and  benefices.  The  uou- 
jurors  comprised  Archbishop  Bancroft,  8  bishops,  and  about  400  of  the  inferior  clergy. 

NON-EESIDENCE,  the  name  given  in  church  law  to  the  offense  of  a  person  holding  a 
spiritual  benefice,  who  absents  himself,  without  legal  justification,  from  the  local  pre- 
L-:ucts  within  which  the  duties  attached  to  the  benefice  are  prescribed  to  be  performed. 
The  obligation  of  residence  follows  clearly  from  every  principle  of  law;  and,  from  the 
constant  tendency  to  relaxation  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  has  been  an  unfailing  subject 
of  legislation,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  from  the  very  earliest  times.  The  council  of  Nice 
in  825,  of  Antioch  iu  332,  and  of  Carthage  in  401 ;  the  constitutions  of  the  popes  from 
the  earliest  genuine  document  of  that  class,  the  novels  of  Justinian,  the  capitularies  of 
Charlemagne — all  speak  the  same  language,  and  enforce  it  by  the  same  penalties.  During 
the  nvjdiajval  period,  and  especially  during  the  unhappy  contest  of  the  western  schism, 
great  abuses  prevailed.  The  whole  substance  of  the  legislation  of  the  Roman  church  on 
the  subject,  however,  is  compressed  in  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  which  are 
mainly  contained  in  the  decrees  of  the  XXII.  and  following  sessions,  "  On  Reformation." 
The  decrees  of  the  council  regard  all  church  dignitaries,  and  others  charged  with  the 
cure  of  souls.  Without  entering  into  the  details,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  for  all  the 
penalty  of  absence  without  just  cause,  and  due  permission,  consists  in  the  forfeiture  of 
revenues,  in  a  proportion  partly  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  benefice,  partly  adjusted 
according  to  the  duration  of  the  absence.  For  each  class,  moreover,  a  certain  time  is 
fixed,  beyond  which,  during  twelve  months,  absence  cannot  be  permitted.  The  duty  is 
imposed  on  persons  named  in  the  law  of  reporting  to  the  ecclesiastical  superiors  cases  of 
prolonged  absence.  The  same  legislation  has  been  confirmed  by  most  of  the  recent  con- 
cordats, and  is  enforced  by  the  civil  law  of  each  country.  In  England  the  penalties  for 
non-residence  are  regulated  by  1  and  2  Viet.  c.  106.  Under  this  act  an  incumbent 
absenting  himself  without  the  bishop's  license  for  a  period  exceeding  three,  and  not 
exceeding  six  mouths,  forfeits  one-third  of  the  annual  income;  if  the  absence  exceed  six, 
and  does  not  exceed  eight  months,  one-half  is  forfeited;  and  if  it  be  of  the  whole  year, 
three-fourths  of  the  income  are  forfeited.  The  persons  excused  from  the  obligation  of 
residence  by  the  canon  law  are  sick  persons,  persons  engaged  iu  teaching  the  theological 
sciences  in  approved  places  of  study,  and  canons  in  immediate  attendance  upon  the  bishop 
(•'  eanoniei  a  Were"),  who  ouirht  not  to  exceed  two  in  number.  By  the  act  1  and  2  Viet, 
c.  106.  heads  of  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  wardens  of  Durham  university, 
and  the  head-masters  of  Eton,  Westminster,  and  Winchester  schools  are  generally 
exempted,  and  temporary  exemptions  from  residence  are  recognized  in  other  cases, 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  detail.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  besides  the  gen- 
eral legislation,  most  of  the  provincial  and  d'ocesan  statutes  contain  special  provisions 
on  the  subject  of  non-residence. 

NONSUIT  is  a  legal  term  in  England,  which  means  that  where  a  plaintiff  in  a  jury 
trial  finds  he  will  lose  his  case,  owing  to  some  defect  or  accident,  he  is  allowed  to  be 
nonsuited,  instead  of  allowing  a  verdict  and  judgment  to  go  for  the  defendant.  The 
cojisequence  is  that  the  plaintiff  has  to  pay  the  defendant's  costs;  but  he  can  bring 
a  fresh  action  if  he  can  get  over  the  difficulty  that  rendered  a  nonsuit  necessary  or 
expedient. 

NONSUIT  (ante),  may  be  volunrary,  as  whe.ro  the  plaintiff  purposely  absents  himself 

in  order  to  abandon  his  cause  and  allow  a  judgment  for  costs  to  be  entered  against  him ; 

or  involuntary,  when,  on  being  called  on  the  trial  of  the  case,  plaintiff  fails  to  appear.   A 

i  nonsuit  is  no  bar  to  another  action  for  the  same  cause.     In  many  of  the  states,  and  in  the 

JU.  S.  courts,  nonsuit  cannot  be  given  against  a  plaintiff  who  has  already  given  evidence 

"to  support  his  claim,  or  against  his  consent,  but  in  others,  like  New  York,  where  there 

has  been  a  final  submission  of  the  cause,  and  the  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  uphold  the 

action,  nonsuit  may  be  ordered;  while  in  Alabama  the  courts  cannot  enter  a  nonsuit 

unless  specially  authorized  tc  do  so  by  statute.     If  a  nonsuit  be  rendered  on  insufficient 

ground,  plain  tiff  may  move  to  have  it  set  aside. 

NOOR-ED-DEEN'  MAHMOOD.     See  NOUREDDIN  MAmrCo,  ante. 

NOOSSA.     See  MOLUCCAS. 

NOOT  KA  DOG,  a  large  kind  of  dog,  common  in  a  domesticated  state  among  the  natives 
of  the  vicinity  of  Nootka  sound.  It  has  erect,  pointed  ears.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  extreme  abundance  of  its  long  woolly  hair,  which,  when  shorn  off,  holds  together 
as  a  fleece,  and  is  spun  and  woven  into  garments.  The  introduction  of  this  wool-bearing 
dog  into  other  countries  has  been  suggested,  but  not  yet  attempted. 

NOOTKAS,  or  AHTS.  a  family  of  Indian  tribes,  in  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  on  Vancouver  island;  they  gave  the  name  to  Nootka  sound,  on  the  w.  side  of 
the  island.  They  occupy  a  portion  of  the  main -land  near  the  island.  The  Ahts  proper 
live  on  the  w.  side  of  the  island,  and  number  0,500.  Those  called  Nootka  by  capt.  Cook 
are  now  said  to  be  the  Moouchahts.  There  are  also  the  Quakewlth,  subdivided  into 
many  tribes,  on  the  w.  ami  e.  sides  of  the  island,  and  on  the  main  land,  which  amount 
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to  as  many  more,  ana  on  the  e.  side  of  the  island  the  Cowichans  number  7,000.  The 
god  of  the  Ahts  proper,  aud  the  one  whom  they  worship  as  their  progenitor,  is  Quawte- 
aht;  they  also  worship  the  suii  and  moon,  and  a  bird,  Tolooch,  which  they  believe  to  be 
endowed  with  supernatural  powers.  The  laws  governing  the  tribe  are  strict  and  pecul- 
iar, especially  in  regard  to  consanguinity.  A  brave  cannot  marry  in  his  own  clan,  and 
the  children  are  claimed  by  the  mother's  clan.  One  member  of  a  clan  cannot  invite  a 
member  of  the  same  clan  to  a  feast;  this  rule  applying  to  the  male  sex  only,  the  squaws 
not  being  considered  in  society.  They  live  in  houses,  the  posts  of  which  are  set  perma- 
nently at  tlie  stations  habitually  visited.  The  posts  are  set  in  a  row  for  a  distance  of 
about  100  ft.,  and  on  either  side,  about  20  ft.  from  the  central  row,  are  two  oilier  rows, 
attached  to  it  by  string-pieces.  These  are  covered  with  cedar  slabs  and  mats,  adjusted 
at  will.  Their  canoes  are  convenient  dug-outs,  capable  of  transporting  houses  and  house- 
hold goods.  Their  chief  occupation  is  fishing — catching  salmon,  herring,  halibut,  and 
occasionally  whales.  They  travel  for  long  distances  to  go  on  the  hunt  in  the  season,  and 
add  to  their  store  by  collecting  shell-fish,  camash  roots,  and  sea-weed.  They  are  ingeni- 
ous in  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  making  capes  of  white  pine  bark,  hats  of  cedar  and 
pine  bark,  and  blankets  of  cypress  bark.  They  make  their  own  dishes  and  dippers,  of 
wood,  and  are  accomplished  in  the  art  of  carving.  They  wear  masks  on  the  war-path, 
which  they  carve  out  of  wood,  and  they  ornament  their  door-posts.  They  place  their 
dead  in  boxes  and  hang  them  up  in  the  trees  or  lay  them  on  the  ground,  and  cover  them 
with  mounds  of  sticks  and  stones.  They  have  a  bad  reputation  among  the  whites,  who 
have  greatly  increased  since  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the  main-land,  Their  allies,  the 
Cowichans,  are  partially  civilized,  doing  their  own  farming  and  working  for  the  whites; 
missionaries  of  ail  faiths  have  been  encouraged  to  visit  them,  and  have  made  a  study  of 
their  language.  A  vocabulary  of  the  Aht  language  is  contained  in  Sproat's  Scenes  and 
Studies  of  Satage  Life. 

NOOTKA  SOUND,  an  inlet  on  the  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  island,  British  North 
America,  in  lat.  49°  35'  n.,  long.  120°  85'  west.  Its  entrance  is  protected  by  an  island 
of  the  same  name,  and  the  sound  can  be  entered  on  both  sides  of  the  island.  It  extends 
inland  for  10  m.  in  a  n.n.e.  direction;  but  the  greatest  breadth  of  water  is  not  more 
than  500  yards.  Numerous  small  coves  and  inlets  are  found  around  the  rocky  shores. 
It  affords  good  anchorage. 

NORD,  the  most  northerly  department  in  France  (whence  its  name),  corresponding 
witli  the  former  province  of  "French  Flanders,  and  bordering  on  Belgium  and  the  strait 
of  Dover.  Area  2,185  sq.m. ;  pop.  '76,  1,519,585.  It  is  composed  of  two  parts,  or  at 
least  narrows  near  the  middle  at  Armentieres,  on  the  Lys,  almost  to  a  line.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Scheldt  and  the  Sambre,  with  their  affluents,  and  by  numerous  canals. 
Next  to  that  of  the  Seine,  it  is  the  most  densely  peopled  department  in  France.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  well  cultivated,  and  yields  more  abundant  harvests  than  any  other  part  of 
the  country:  883,606  acres  are  arable.  The  principal  products  are  wheat,  hemp,  beet- 
root, vegetables,  tobacco,  and  fruits.  Manufactures  of  lace,  cambric,  linens,  and  beet- 
root sugar  are  extensively  carried  on.  It  has  a  much  larger  proportion  of  railways,  roads, 
and  canals  than  any  of  the  other  departments,  as  well  as  the  most  important  "coal  and 
iron  mines.  No  other  department  has  so  many  populous  towns  and  strong  fortresses; 
none  adds  so  much  to  the  national  revenue;  in  none  are  the  people  so  intelligent,  so  sus- 
ceptible of  culture,  or  so  industrious.  In  respect  of  its  educational  and  benevolent 
institutions,  as  well  as  of  its  learned  societies,  it  ranks  next  to  the  department  of  the 
Seine.  The  arrondissements  are  Lille,  Douai,  Cambrai,  Valenciennes,  Avesnes,  Ilaze- 
brouck,  and  Dunkerque.  The  chief  town  is  Lille. 

NOR  DEN,  a  t.  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Hanover,  72  m.  n.w.  from  Oldenburg, 
and  a  few  miles  from  the  North  sea,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  canal.  Pop.  '75. 
6,130. 

NORDENSKJOLD,  ADOLF  ERIC,  b.  Finland,  1832;  educated  at  Borgo  and  Hel- 
singfors,  and  was  appointed  director  of  the  faculty  of  mathematics  and  physics  at  the 
latter  university,  but  removed  for  political  reasons  in  1855.  In  1858  he  became  state 
mineralogist  at  Stockholm.  He  went  with  Torell  in  the  Arctic  expeditions  of  1859  and 
ISM,  and  himself  led  expeditions  in  18G4,  1868,  1872,  and  1875.  The  expedition  of 
1868  resulted  in  accurately  fixing  the  position  of  Spitzbergen.  In  1870  he  made  a 
scientific  exploration  of  Greenland..  His  most  important  expedition  was  undertaken  in 

1878,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  n.  polar  sea  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei  e.  to 
Behring  strait.     He  left  Gothenburg  in  July,  1878,  and  reached  Yokohama  in  Sept., 

1879.  Nordenskjold  believes  that  his  last  voyage  has  demonstrated  that  communica- 
tion by  sea  for  commercial  purposes  may  easily  be  had  between  Europe  and  the  Obi- 
Yenisei;  that  the  voyage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  in  the  Siberian  sea,  is  practi- 
cable, but  useless  to  commerce,  and  that  further  exploration  is  necessary  to  determine 
whether  sea  communication  between  the  Pacific  and  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  can  be 
established. 

NORDERNEY,  a  small  island  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Hanover,  lies  3  m.  off  the 
coast  of  East  Friesland,  and  forms  one  of  a  strintr  of  islands  that  line  that  coast.  Area 
about  4  sq.m. ;  permanent  pop.  1770.  It  has  enjoyed,  since  1797,  a  great  reputation  as 
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a  place  for  sea-bathing,  and  in  the  summer  season  has  from  1600  to  2,000  visitors.  The 
little  village  at  the  \v.  end  of  the  island  has  a  very  tastefully  built  conversations-ham,  130 
ft.  long.  Trees  do  not  grow  here. 

NORDHATTSEN,  a  flourishing  t.  of  Prussian  Saxony,  pleasantly  situated  at  the  south- 
ern base  of  the  Harz  mountains,  on  the  Zorge,  38  in.  n.n.w.  of  Erfurt.  The  surround- 
ing country  is  very  fertile  in  corn,  and  in  the  vicinity  commences  the  Goldene  Aue 
(golden  plain),  a  fertile  valley  watered  by  the  Helme.  It  contains  a  gymnasium,  numer- 
ous churches,  one  of  which,  St.  Blasius,  contains  two  pictures  by  Luke  Cranach.  It  car- 
rk-  un  a  thriving  general  trade,  is  the  depot  from  which  the  Harz  mountains  are  sup- 
plied with  necessaries,  and  has  most  extensive  distilleries  and  considerable  manufactures 
of  tobacco,  succory,  chemicals,  cloth,  leather,  etc.  Its  spirit  distilleries,  of  which  there 
are  60  in  almost  constant  operation,  produce  annually  for  export  upwards  of  100,000 
hogsheads  of  corn-brandy.  Pop.  '75,  23,676. 

NOP.DIIEIMER.  I-AAC,  PH.D.,  1809-42;  b.  Mcmelsdorf,  Germany,  of  Jewish  par- 
ents. Having  acquired  the  rudiments  of  education  at  a  Jewish  school,  he  entered  the 
gymnasium  of  YVl'irzburg,  to  fit  himself,  by  the  study  of  theclassics,  theology,  and  philoso- 
phy, for  a  Jewish  public  teacher.  After  studying  two  years  at  the  gymnasium,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  university,  from  which,  in  1832,  he  went  to  the  university  of  Munich, 
taking  his  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1834.  Two  American  students  who  took  pri- 
vate lessons  of  him  in  1832  having  informed  him  that  there  were  favorable  openings  in 
America,  he  left  his  home  in  1835,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  in  New  York  was  appointed 
professor  of  Arabic  and  other  oriental  languages  and  acting  professor  of  Hebrew  in 
the  university  of  New  York.  Soon  afterwards  lie  was  appointed  instructor  in  the 
Union  theological  seminary.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  Hebrew  scholars  of 
modern  times.  He  was  intimate  with  Dr.  Addison  Alexander,  Dr.  Robinson,  and  prof. 
Stuart.  On  his  way  to  this  country  he  began  the  preparation  of  a  Hebrew  gram- 
mar on  a  philosophical  bnsis.  In  1&58  he  published  the  first  volume,  and  in  1841  the 
second.  Prof.  Alexander,  reviewing  it,  says,  "This  new  work  requires  no  painful 
effort  »f  memory  to  keep  its  parts  in  order;  the  perusal  in  it  of  the  most  thorny  part  of 
Ik-brew  grammar  opens  a  vista  superior  in  clearness,  extent,  and  beauty  to  that  exhib- 
ited by  any  other  writer.  Nothing  but  the  fear  of  being  thought  to  deal  in  sweeping 
panegyric  prevents  our  speaking  in  the  highest  terms."  Home  styles  it  "  the  most  elab- 
orate and  philosophical  Hebrew  grammar  in  the  English  language."  Besides  this  he 
published  .-I  Grammatical  Analysis  of  Select  Portions  of  Scripture,  or  a  Clmxtvmuthy; 
The  Philosophy  of  Ecclesiastes,  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Ecclcsiastes,  in  the 
Biblical  Repository.  He  contributed  other  valuable  articles  to  the  Biblical  Repository. 
He  left  also  the  following  works  in  manuscript:  A  Chaldee  and  Syriac  Grammar,  in 
German;  Arabic  Grammar,  in  German;  A  Larger  Arabic  Grammar,  in  English;  A 
Translation  and  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Ecdcsiaxles,  in  German;  Hebrew  Concordance, 
incomplete;  Philological  Memoranda;  etc.  Dr.  Nordheimer  continued  through  life  in 
the  Jewish  faith. 

NORDHOFF,  CHARLES;  b.  Prussia,  1830;  came  with  his  parents  to  the  United 
States  in  1835,  attended  school  at  Cincinnati,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer  at  the 
age  of  13.  He  shipped  in  the  U.  S.  navy  in  1844,  and  during  his  service  of  three  years 
made  a  voyage  around  the  world.  He  stayed  at  sea  till  1853,  finding  employment  in 
the  merchant,  whaling,  and  mackerel  fishery  service.  He  was  then  engaged  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  afterward  in  Indianapolis  in  a  newspaper  office.  From  1857  to  1861  he 
was  employed  by  Harper  &  Brothers  in  an  editorial  capacity,  and  from  1861  to  1871  he 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  He  visited  California  in  1871,  and  on 
a  second  trip  in  1872  visited  the  Hawaiian  islands.  Since  then  he  has  been  the  AVash 
ingtoa  cm-respondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  which  position  he  still  holds.  Among 
the  books  he  has  written  are  Man-of-War  Life;  The  Merchant  Vfxsel;  Whaling  and  -Fish- 
ing  (1856);  Stories  of  the  Island  World;  Cape  Cod  and  All  Along  Shore  (1868);  California 
for  Ilenllh.  Pleasure,  and  Residence;  Northern  California,  Oregon,  and  the  Sandwich 
I*'andx  (1874);  Politics  for  Young  Americans  (1875);  and  The  Communistic  Societies  of  tJie 
Un  if  id  Sti'tcx.  His  books  have  been  well  received  in  America;  some  of  them  have 
been  reprinted  in  England,  and  translations  of  them  have  been  published  in  Germany. 

N ( )RDKOPING.     See  NOERDKOPIXG,  ante. 

NORDLINGEN,  a  t.  in  the  w.  of  Bavaria,  is  situated  on  the  river  Eger,  44  m.  n.w.  of 
Aug-burg  by  the  Munich  and  Nuremberg  railway.  It  has  a  Gothic  church,  with  a  high 
tower  and  tine  organ,  and  manufactures  of  Tyrolese  carpets,  linens,  and  woolens,  besides 
a  large  trade  in  feathers.  Pop.  '75,  7,2'24.  Nordlingen  is  historically  interesting  as  the 
scene  of  several  battles,  the  most  famous  of  which  was  fought,  Sept.  6,  1634,  between 
24.000  Swedes,  under  count  Horn  and  duke  Bernhard  of  Saxe-Weimar,  and  45.000 
imperialists  under  king  Ferdinand.  The  former  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  12,000 
killed  and  wounded,  300  banners  and  standards,  80  cannons,  and  several  thousand  pris- 
oners, among  whom  was  Horn  himself. 

NOEE  is  a  sand-bank  in  the  estuary  of  the  river  Thames,  4  m.  n.e.  of  Sheerness.  on 
which  there  is  a  floating  light,  called  the  Nore  light,  in  lat.  51°  29'  n.,  long.  O3  48'  west. 


Norfolk. 
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The  name,  however,  is  more  commonly  applied  to  the  portion  of  the  estuary  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Nore  light  and  sand-bank.  » 

NORFOLK,  a  co.  in  e.  Massachusetts,  bounded  on  the  n.e.  by  Massachusetts  bay; 
drained  by  the  Charles  and  Neponset  rivers;  on  the  Old  Colony,  the  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence, and  the  Boston,  Hartford,  and  Erie  railroads;  500  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80.  96.462 — 76,810 
of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  diversified  and  hilly,  and  much  of  it  heavily 
wooded  with  ash,  elm,  hickory,  oak,  and  other  timber  trees.  The  soil  is  rocky,  but  fertile 
in  many  portions,  producing  Indian  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  etc.  The  Quincy  quarries 
afford  excellent  granite.  A  large  capital  is  invested  in  manufactures,  and  among  the 
articles  made  are  boots  and  shoes,  leather,  cotton,  woolen,  and  straw  goods,  forged  and 
rolled  iron,  carriages,  harness,  and  metal  wares.  Co.  seat,  Dedl'am. 

NORFOLK,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Virginia,  adjoining  North  Carolina,  bounded  on  the  n.  and 
n.e.  by  Hampton  roads  and  Chesapeake  bay;  drained  by  Elizabeth  and  North  rivers  and 
Deep  creek;  on  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  and  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  railroads, 
and  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal;  450  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  58,654 — 57,047  of  American  birth, 
29,423  colored.  The  surface  is  level,  and  heavily  wooded  with  cypress  and  other  trees. 
A  large  part  of  the  Dismal  swamp  lies  within  this  county.  The  soil  is  sandy,  and  the 
principal  productions  are  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  and  sweet  potatoes.  There  are  flour 
and  saw  mills,  and  manufactories  of  machinery,  carriages,  cars,  and  metal  wares.  Co. 
seat,  Norfolk. 

NORFOLK,  a  co.  in  s.  Ontario,  Canada;  bounded  on  the  s.  by  lake  Erie;  drained  by 
tributaries  of  tliat  lake;  situated  on  the  Canada  Southern  railroad;  635  sq.m.;  pop.  '70, 
30,760,  chiefly  English,  with  a  considerable  admixture  of  Germans,  Scotch,  and  Irish. 
The  surface  is  mostly  even,  and  the  soil  fertile.  Co.  seat,  Simcoe. 

NORFOLK,  a  large  and  important  maritime  co.  of  England,  bounded  on  the  n. 
and  n.e.  by  the  North  sea,  and  on  the  s.  by  the  county  of  Suffolk.  Area  1,356,173 
acres;  pop.  '71,  438,511.  Its  coast-line,  extending*  from  Yarmouth,  on  the  e.,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Nen  in  the  Wash,  is  about  100  m.  in  length.  From  Yarmouth  to  Happis- 
burgh  the  coast  is  low  and  sandy;  from  Happisburgh  to  Weybourne  it  is  skirted  by 
low  cliffs;  and  w.  of  Weybourne  to  the  entrance  to  the  Wash,  where  the  banks  are  in 
great  part  dry  at  low  water,  and  where  a  considerable  extent  of  land  has  been  reclaimed 
from  the  sea  (see  WASH),  it  is  low,  and  covered  with  sand  or  shingle.  The  surface  of 
the  county  is  level,  or  nearly  so,  none  of  the  rising  grounds  being  considered  worthy 
of  being  called  hills.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ouse,  the  Yare,  with  its  affluents  the 
Wensum  and  the  Waveney,  and  the  Bure.  Communication  is  kept  up  by  the  navigable 
rivers,  and  by  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  The  climate  is  affected  in  spring  particularly 
by  cold  n.e.  winds,  but  the  air  is  in  general  dry  and  healthy.  The  soil  consists  chiefly 
of  light  sands  and  loams,  and  comprises  a  great  extent  of  land,  which  though  naturally 
not  fertile,  has  been  made  so  by  judicious  management.  The  agriculture  of  the  county 
is  in  an  advanced  condition,  and  all  the  usual  crops  are  extensively  grown;  while  that 
of  barley  is  especially  celebrated.  Half  the  acreage  is  devoted  to  rearing  food  for  cattle, 
and  thus  the  necessary  supply  of  manure  is  secured.  Geese  and  turkeys  are  extensively 
reared  for  the  London  market.  The  county  is  divided  into  three  parts,  n.,  s.,  and  w. 
Norfolk,  each  returning  two  members  to  the  house  of  commons.  The  capital  is  Nor- 
wich. 

NORFOLK,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Virginia,  88  m.  s.e.  of  Richmond,  and  32 
m.  from  the  ocean.  The  city  is  irregularly  built  on  low  ground,  and  contains  a  city 
hall,  military  academy,  mechanics'  hall,  court-house,  jail,  custom-house,  9  banks,  26 
churches.  Its  large  deep  harbor  is  defended  by  fort  Calhouu  and  fortress  Monroe,  the 
largest  fortress  in  America.  A  government  navy-yard,  dry  dock,  and  marine  hospital 
are  in  the  suburb  of  Gosport.  Norfolk  was  built  in  1736;  in  1776  it  was  burned  by 
order-  of  lord  Dunmore,  the  British  colonial  governor.  In  1855  a  large  number  of  the 
inhabitants  died  of  yellow  fever.  In  1874  the  exports  of  Norfolk  (including  Portsmouth) 
amounted  in  value  to  $3,906,318;  and,  in  the  same  year,  the  number  of  vessels  belonging 
to  these  ports  was  376.  The  pop.  in  1870  was  19,229. 

NORFOLK  (ante),  the  co.  seat  of  Norfolk  co.,  Va.,  on  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and 
Ohio,  and  the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  railroads,  and  the  Dismal  Swamp  and  the  Albe- 
marle  and  Chesapeake  canals;  pop.  '80,  21,966.  It  is  connected  by  steamer  with 
New  York,  Boston,  "Philadelphia,  and  Richmond;  is  the  second  city 'in  Virginia,  has 
the  largest  foreign  trade  of  any  place  in  Virginia,  and  with  Portsmouth,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  is  the  chief  U.  S.  naval  station. 

NORFOLK,  DUKE  OF.     See  HOWARD,  THOMAS,  ante. 

NORFOLK  ISLAND  lies  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  1100  m.  e.n.e.  of  Sydney  in  Australia,  in 
lat.  29"  10'  s.,  and  long.  167°  58'  east.  Length,  5  m. ;  breadth,  2|  m. ;  area,  8,9,'0  acres. 
It  is  the  largest  of  a  smaller  cluster  of  islands,  comprising  Norfolk.  Nepean.  and  Philip 
islands,  together  with  several  rocky  islets.  The  coasts  are  nigh  and  steep,  and  the  sur- 
face generally  uneven,  rising  in  Mount  Pitt  to  upwards  of  1000  ft.  in  height.  The  soil  is 
fertile  and  well  watered,  and  the  climate  healthy.  In  1825  Norfolk  island  was  made  a 
penal  settlement  by  the  British  government  for  the  worst  class  of  convicts  sent  out  to  New 
South  Wales;  but  the  experiment  was  a  failure,  and  the  establishment  was  broken  up  in 
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1855.  In  1856  the  inhabitants  of  Pitcairn  island  (q.v.)— 194  in  number,  descendants  of 
the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty — were  transferred  hither  by  the  British  government.  In 
1871  the  pop.  was  481,  the  Pitcairn  community  numbering  297. 

NO  RIC  ALPS.     See  ALPS. 

NOR'ICUM,  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  corresponding  to  Bavaria  and  other 
parts  of  the  Austro-Hungariau  empire;  bounded  n.  by  the  Danube,  e.  and  s.  by  Panno- 
nia;  also  s.  by  Illyricum  and  cisalpine  Gaul;  w.  by  Vindelicia.  The  region  is  moun- 
tainous, the  Noric  Alps  stretching  through  the  center  of  the  province;  the  chief  rivers 
were  (Enus  (modern  Inn),  Uravas  (Drave),  and  Murius  (Mur).  The  chief  town  was 
Noreia,  mentioned  by  Caesar  in  his  commentaries.  The  province  was  subdued  by  the 
generals  of  Augustus  about  13  B.C.  The  Romans  obtained  iron  and  salt  from  the  region, 
and,  it  is  said,  gold. 

NO  KIUM  is  the  name  assigned  by  Svanberg  to  a  metal,  whose  earth  (or  oxide)  is  asso- 
ciated with  zirconia  in  certain  varieties  of  the  mineral  zircon.  Its  existence  is  not  as  vet 
definitely  established. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS,  institutions  where  teachers  are  instructed  in  the  principles  of 
their  profession  and  trained  in  the  practice  of  it.  The  name  of  normal  school  is  of  Fiench 
origin  (Kcole  AonnaJe,  from  Lat.  norma,  a  rule  or  model),  and  is  that  generally  used  in 
Scotland;  such  institutions,  in  England,  are  ofteuer  called,  "  training  colleges;  "  and  in 
Germany  "seminaries."  That  in  acquiring  knowledge  the  mind  follows  certain  pro- 
cesses, and  that  any  one  imparting  knowledge  should  do  so  in  harmony  with  these  pro- 
cesses, are  truths  which  seem  sufficiently  obvious.  It  is  only  recently,  however,  that 
they  have  secured  much  attention;  and  they  are  even  at  this  day  deliberately  denied  by 
some  men  of  thought,  and  of  the  highest  educational  position.  The  recognition  of  these 
truths  has,  however,  been  sufficiently  extensive  to  secure  the  institution,  in  Great  Britain, 
America,  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  of  schools  in  which  the  principles  of  teach- 
ing form  the  subject  of  study,  and  in  which  model  specimens  of  the  art  are  given.  Italy, 
and  even  Russia,  are  following  in  the  wake  of  the  countries  named.  These  schools  also 
afford  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  the  subjects  which  are  taught  in  elementary 
schools.  The  only  normal  school  for  training  the  higher  class  of  teachers  for  colleges 
and  academies  exists  in  Paris. 

One  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest,  normal  school  in  Great  Britain  was  the  sessional 
school  of  Edinburgh  (1830),  afterwards  developed  into  the  "general  assembly's  normal 
institution."  The  first  attempt  of  a  similar  kind  in  England  was  that  of  the  Batter- 
sea  training  college,  instituted  by  Mr.,  afterward  sir  J.  P.  K.  Shuttle-worth  and  Mr. 
TufTnell.  Sir  J.  P.  K.  Shuttleworth  subsequently,  acting  as  secretary  to  the  committee 
of  privy  council  on  education,  suggested  measures  which  have  resulted  in  the  institution 
of  about  fifty  colleges  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  Great  Britain  in  connection  with 
the  Established  and  Dissenting  churches.  These  turn  out  hundreds  of  male  and  female 
teachers  annually,  who  having,  after  a  two  years'  course  of  training,  received  government 
certificates  of  merit,  become  teachers  of  elementary  schools. 

There  has  been  for  some  years  a  reaction  against  the  necessity  of  normal  schools,  and 
their  maintenance  at  the  public  expense.  But  this  reaction  can  only  be  temporary,  and 
the  great  facts  will  survive,  that  every  subject  of  instruction  is  best  taught  according  to 
a  certain  method,  and  that  all  methods  are  based  on  the  study  of  the  human  mind.  This 
is  a  position  which  it  is  impossible  permanently  to  shake.  The  real  founders  of  normal 
schools  are  those  men  who,  with  more  or  less  clearness  and  width  of  view,  have  brought 
prominently  forward  these  principles.  Such  were  Plato  and  Quintilian,  in  ancient  times; 
in  more  recent  years,  the  most  prominent  names  have  been  Comenius,  Pestaloz/i,  Rous- 
seau; and,  in  our  own  country,  Ascham,  Milton,  Locke,  prof.  Pillans,  and  Dr.  Arnold. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  (ante).  The  establishment  of  these  schools  in  the  United 
States  is  due,  it  is  said,  to  a  suggestion  by  prof.  Denison  Olmsted  in  an  oration  delivered 
in  New  Haten,  Conn.,  in  1810,  and  to  various  recommendations  in  the  official  messages 
of  De  Witt  Clinton  while  governor  of  New  York.  In  1838  a  gentleman  in  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Edmund  Dwight,  offered  $10,000  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  such  a  school 
on  condition  that  the  state  would  appropriate  an  equal  amount.  This  was  accepted  and 
the  first  school  was  established  at  Lexington  in  July,  1839.  Others  soon  came  into  exist- 
ence in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere;  and  now  nearly  ever}'  state  in  the  union  has  one 
or  more  either  sustained  by  a  county,  city,  or  the  state  itself.  In  1873  the  total  number 
of  these  schools  was  reported*  to  be  119,  the  number  of  instructors  connected  with  them 
about  900,  and  the  students  17,000.  They  usually  embrace  the  model  or  pattern  school 
together  with  the  academical  features  of  the  ordinary  school.  The  conditions  of  admis- 
sion are  about  the  same  in  each,  and  require  that  the  candidate  be  not  less  than  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  that  he  be  able  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of  English  grammar.  He  must  also  intend  to  teach 
after  graduating  during  a  certain  specified  time.  The  courses  of  study  are  principally 
limited  to  the  branches  required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  together  with  a  thor- 
ough theoretical  and  practical  preparation  for  the  special  duties  of  a  teacher.  In  some 
of  the  schools,  however  the  classics  and  modern  languages  are  taught.  In  the  accounts 
of  the  various  states  mention  will  be  found  of  these  schools  individually. 
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NORMAN  ARCHITECTURE.  As  its  name  implies,  this  style  was  originated  and  chiefly 
used  by  the  Normans.  Soon  after  their  conquest  of  the  north  of  France,  they  began  to 
erect  churches  and  cathedrals  in  memory  of  their  victories.  Their  conquests  supplied 
them  with  the  means  for  making  these  large  edifices.  They  were  not  contented  with  the 
small  churches  then  common  in  France,  but  desired  to  erect  monuments  worthy  of  then 
great  conquests.  They  accordingly  expanded  the  dimensions,  while  to  a  great  extent 
retaining  the  style  of  the  buildings  they  found  in  France.  They  seem  also  to  have  bor- 
rowed some  of  their  ideas  from  the  Rhine.  See  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  leading  characteristics  of  their  style  were  size  and  massiveness.  They  adopted 
the  old  Latin  plan  (derived  from  the  Basilica)  of  central  and  side  aisles;  and  at  the  east 
end,  they  invariably  placed  a  semicircular  apse.  They  seized  on  the  tower  as  a  distinguish- 
ing feature,  and  developed  it  as  their  style  progressed.  The  ornaments  are  simple  and 
of  great  variety ;  but  the  most  common  and  distinctive  are  the  zigzag,  billet,  chevron, 
nail-head,  etc.  The  windows  and  doors  are  simple,  with  semicircular  arched  heads — 
the  former  without  tracery.  The  tympanum  of  the  door-arch  is  occasionally  filled  with 
sculpture. 

The  nave  arches  are  carried  sometimes  on  single  pillars,  but  more  frequently,  especi- 
ally as  the  style  advanced,  on  piers  with  shafts.  The  shafts  are  almost  always  recessed 
in  nooks  (or  "  nook  shafts").  Owing  to  the  great  size  of  the  buildings,  the  architects 
were  unable  at  first  to  vault  the  main  aisle,  which,  accordingly,  had  usually  a  wooden 
roof,  the  side  aisles  only  being  vaulted. 

The  masonry  is  rude;  the  joints  being  large,  and  the  stones  generally  unhewn. 
The  style  prevailed  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  10th  c.,  till  the  death  of  William  the 
conqueror,  near  the  end  of  the  llth  century.  There  are  many  example*  in  Normandy, 
the  churches  at  Caen  being  well-known  buildings  of  the  date  of  William. 

This  style  of  architecture  was  brought  into  England  by  the  Normans  at  the  conquest, 
1066.  They  there  extended  the  scale  of  the  buildings,  as  they  had  done  in  Normandy, 
preserving,  however,  many  local  peculiarities  of  the  Saxon  style,  which  they  found  in 
the  country.  The  chapel  in  the  white  tower  of  trie  tower  of  London  is  the  earliest 
example  of  pure  Norman  work  in  England.  There  are,  however,  many  buildings,  both 
in  England  and  Scotland,  which  date  from  before  the  end  of  the  12th  c.,  when  the 
pointed  style  began  to  be  used.  Durham,  Lindisfarne,  Canterbury,  Dunfermline  are 
partially  Norman,  besides  many  other  churches  and  castles.  The  Anglo-Norman  is 
heavier  than  the  French-Norman,  the  cylindrical  nave  piers  of  the  above  buildings  being 
much  more  massive  than  those  of  French  works.  To  relieve  this  heaviness,  the  chev- 
ron, spiral,  and  other  grooving^  were  cut  in  the  piers.  The  mouldings  and  forms  of 
doors,  windows,  etc.,  are  the  same  as  those  of  Normandy.  There  is  one  remarkable  dif- 
ference in  the  plans  of  the  early  Norman  churches  in  the  two  countries:  in  France,  the 
apse  at  the  east  end  is  always  semicircular;  in  England,  this  form  was  gradually  given 
up;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  style,  the  square  east  end  was  universally  adopted. 

NORMANBY,  CONSTANTINE  HENRY  PHIPPS,  Marquis  of  1797-1863,  b.  England; 
son  of  the  first  earl  Mul grave.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Cambridge,  and 
returned  to  parliament  for  Scarborough  in  1818.  He  acted  with  the  liberals,  though  his 
family  had  always  been  tories;  his  first  speech  was  in  favor  of  the  political  claims  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  his  second  advocated  lord  John  Russell's  proposals  for  parlia- 
mentary reform.  He  left  parliament,  which  he  re-entered  after  a  residence  of  two  years 
in  Italy.  While  in  the  commons,  he  secured  the  abolition  of  the  sinecure  office  of  joint 
postmaster-general,  and  advocated  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  in  the  great  manufactur- 
ing towns.  He  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1831,  and  soon  niter  was  made  governor  of 
Jamaica,  where  he  successfully  executed  the  act  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and 
suppressed  without  loss  of  life  a  mutiny  of  the  soldiers.  Returning  to  England,  he  suc- 
ceeded the  earl  of  Carlisle  as  lord  privy  seal  in  1834.  He  was  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
1835-39,  displaying  an  impartiality  which  won  the  approbation  of  O'Connell  himself 
He  was  made  a"  marquis  at  the  coronation  of  Victoria,  and  was  colonial  secretary  for  ;; 
short  time  in  1839,  but  was  soon  transferred  to  the  home  department,  where  he  remained 
till  1841.  From  1846  to  1852.  he  was  ambassador  to  France,  and  from  1852  to  1858,  to 
Tuscany.  He  published  A  Year  of  Revolution,  1857,  containing  his  personal  observations 
at  Paris,  and  a  number  of  novels,  including  Matilda,  Yes  and  No,  and  The  Contrast. 

NORMANDY  (Fr.  Normandie),  formerly  a  province  in  the  north  of  France,  bordering 
on  the  English  channel;  now  divided  into  the  departments  of  Seine-Inferieure,  Eure, 
Orne,  Calvados,  and  Manchc.  It  is  in  general  a  very  fertile,  richly-cultivated  land, 
resembling  a  garden  in  many  districts.  Its  chief  agricultural  products  are  corn,  "flax, 
and  fruits  (from  which  cider  is  largely  made);  its  fisheries  and  manufactures  of  greaf 
importance,  and  its  horses  the  best  in  the  kingdom.  The  inhabitants  are  for  the  most 
part  descendants  of  the  old  Normans,  and  bear  the  stamp  of  their  splendid  ancestors. 
They  are  intelligent,  strongly  built,  and  of  a  noble  and  energetic  character;  warm- 
hearted and  patriotic,  they  produce  the  boldest  sailors,  the  most  skillful  fishermen,  agri- 
culturists, cattle-rearers,  and  gardeners  in  all  France.  In  the  north-eastern  and  more 
level  part  (formerly  Upper  Normandy),  the  principal  towns  are  Rouen,  Dieppe,  Havre- 
de-Grace,  Harfleur,  Honfleur,  Lisieux,  Evreux,  Yvetot;  in  the  south-western  and  hilly 
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part  (Lower  Normandy},  the  pririeipal  towns  are  Caen,  Falaise,  St-Lo,  Bayeux,  Coutances, 
Avrauches,  Balonne,  Alencon,  Cherbourg,  aud  Mont-St-Michel. 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  country  bore  the  name  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis  11. 
Under  the  Frankish  mouarchs  it  formed  a  part  of  Neustria,  and  was  tirst  called  Normandy 
after  Charles  the  simple,  in  913,  had  given  it  to  Rolf  or  Rollo,  the  leader  of  a  baud  of 
Norse  rovers  (see  NOHMASTS),  to  be  held  by  him  and  his  posterity  as  a  lief  of  the  French 
crown.  From  Rolf  (baptized  into  Christianity  under  the  name  of  Robert)  and  Gisela, 
the  daughter  of  Charles,  sprung  the  latter  dukes  of  Normandy,  of  whom  Richard  I., 
grandson  of  Rolf,  vigorously  maintained  his  authority  against  his  liege  lords,  Louis  IV. 
and  Lothaire.  William  II.,  son  of  Robert  II.,  became  duke  of  Normandy  in  1036;  and 
in  1066,  established  a  Norman  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  England  (see  WILLIAM  THE  Cox- 
QL'EKon),  thereby  politically  uniting  Normandy  with  the  latter  country.  In  1077  his 
eldest  son,  Robert,  wrested  Normandy  from  him,  but  it  was  again  united  to  England 
under  Henry  I.  in  1105.  With  this  monarch,  Rolf's  male  line  became  extinct.  Henry 
II.,  the  son  of  Henry  I.'s  daughter,  Matilda,  after  the  death  of  Stephen  of  Blois, 
obtained  in  1154  the  govcrnmeutof  England  and  Normandy;  but  ill  the  reign  of  his  son, 
John  Lackland,  it  was  conquered  by  Philippe  Augusle  (1203-04).  It  remained  a  por- 
tion of  the  French  monarchy  for  more  than  200  years;  but  after  the  battle  of  Agincourt 
(1415)  it  was  reconquered  by  the  English,  who  held  it  till  1449,  when  it  was  finally 
wrested  from  them  by  Charles  VII.  "See  Liquet's  Historic  de  la  Normandie  (1835);  Pal- 
grave's  History  of  Normandy  and  of  England  (1851-64). 

NORMANDY,  CUSTOMARY  LAW  OF  (Fr.  Coutumier  de  Normandie).  The  ancient  pro- 
vinces of  France  were  governed  principally  by  a  system  of  laws  called  Coutumes,  which 
had  originated  in  local  usages,  and  been  in  the  course  of  time  reduced  to  writing  and 
formally  sanctioned  by  the  sovereign.  Coutume  was  distinguished  both  from  loi,  which 
originated  with  the  king,  and  from  us,  or  usage  not  reduced  to  writing.  Of  the  codes 
of  customary  law,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  famous  was  the  Coutumier  de  Normandie. 
It  was  divided  into  the  ancient  and  modern  custom.  The  former  was  first  reduced  to  a 
written  form,  in  1229  under  St.  Louis;  the  latter  was  the  ancient  Coutumier,  modified 
and  reformed  in  1585  by  commissioners  appointed  by  Henry  III.,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  three  estates  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  people  of  Normandy.  The  ancient  cou- 
tumier treats  principally  of  the  duties  of  the  judicial  officers,  the  proceedings  in  the  dif- 
ferent courts,  and  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  kings  of  France,  the  dukes  of  Nor- 
mandy, the  feudal  lords,  aud  the  people.  In  the  modern  coutumier  are  minute  regulations 
regarding  the  transmission  of  property  by  will  and  inheritance.  Each  of  the  22  vicomtes, 
into  which  Normandy  was  divided,  had  a  different  mode  of  devising  real  property. 
The  law  by  which  the  Channel  islands  are  still  governed  is  based  on  the  customary  law 
of  Normandy.  The  chief  judge  in  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Alderney  retains  the  Norman 
name  of  bailli  or  bailiff,  and  his  authority  is  much  the  same  as  that  officer  possessed 
under  the  Norman  law.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  remnants  of  the  coutumier  still 
subsistiug  in  the  Channel  islands  is  the  Glameur  de  Haro.  Any  one  who  considers  that 
his  rights  of  property  are  infringed,  protests  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  and  calling 
out  three  times  "  Haro"  (said  to  be  a  way  of  invoking  duke  Rollo,  noted  for  his  justice), 
summons  the  trespasser  to  desist.  He  then  applies  to  the  authorities,  relating  what  he 
has  done,  and  proceeds  to  the  record  office,  where  note  is  taken  of  the  circumstances; 
all  which  ceremonial  must  be  gone  through  before  bringing  an  action  of  trespass.  The 
decision  is  generally  referred  to  une  mt-e  de  justice,  and  the  losing  party  is  subjected  to  a 
fine,  and  liable  in  costs:  he  had  formerly  also  to  undergo  un  regard  de  chateau,  or  twenty- 
four  hours'  imprisonment,  for  having  implored  the  aid  of  the  prince  without  cause. 

NORMAN-FRENCH.  The  well-known  "oaths  of  Strasburg"  A.D  842,  though  by 
no  means  showing  any  pronounced  dialects,  are  indicative  of  the  state  of  the  Romance 
languages  when  the  Northmen  first  began  their  incursions  into  France.  Rollo  (Hrolf, 
Whether  contracted  for  Harulf,  Hraudulf,  or  Hroarulf,  that  is,  high,  red,  or  fierce  wolf, 
is  hard  to  say)  received  Neustria  as  a  fief  in  911.  The  number  of  his  men  was  evidently 
much  exaggerated  by  the  monkish  chroniclers  of  the  time,  and  though  the  Saxons  had 
long  possessed  settlements  there,  though  there  had  once  been  a  ruling  Frank  population, 
and  though  the  Northmen  must,  in  their  usual  fashion,  have  continued  a  desultory 
immigration  for  years,  yet  the  proportion  of  Teutonic  words  (except  sea-terms)  is  little 
larger  than  in  the  other  Languedoil  dialects,  and  by  the  third  generation,  except  at 
Bayenx,  only  Norman  French  was  in  general  use.  The  northern  Romance,  or  langue 
d'oil,  ultimately  counts  five  dialects,  Walloon,  Picard,  Normand,  Frankes,  Bourgoin. 
The  fifth  of  these  is  the  parent  of  modern  French,  yet,  until  the  Italian  campaigns  of 
Francis!.,  there  is,  from  the  modern  point  of  view,  no  French  language.  Each  man 
writes  his  own  patois,  and  it  follows,  from  varying  influences  and  successive  dynasties, 
that  French,  the  ultimate  survivor,  will  contain  a  certain  admixture  of  other  dialects.  It 
happens  that  many  of  the  Normand  peculiarities  have  appeared  in  modern  French,  and  this 
it  is  which  gives  a  certain  color  to  those  works  which  institute  comparison  between  English 
and  modern  French,  a  process  applicable  to  a  certain  number  of  technical  and  scientific 
words  which,  in  truth,  are  neither  French  nor  English,  hardly  even  Latin.  The  rule  of 
transformation  from  Latin  to  any  neo-Latin  dialect  is.  the  "accented  syllable  (tonic)  is 
preserved,  unaccented  syllables  (toneless)  are  dropped  or  contracted;  precession  is 
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applied  sparingly,  but  later  generation  of  secondary  nrutes  takes  place  throughout. 
Vowels  undergo  changes  which  vary  with  the  dialects.  The  only  apparent  exceptions 
to  these  rules  are  formed,  not  from  the  Latin,  but  from  a  rustic  word,  usually  derivative, 
and  with  its  accent  corresponding  to  the  French.  The  infliction  of  Norman-French 
upon  English,  little  in  the  12th  c.,  becomes  overbearing  in  the  13th.  From  1220 
to  1290  at  least  one-seventh  of  the  Teutonic  words  are  lost,  including  the  power  of  com- 
pounding. The  gaps  are  filled  by  French  importations.  In  examining  Norman-French 
from  the  stand-point  of  its  bearing  on  English,  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  direct  our 
attention  to  this  century,  to  the  spelling  and  form  of  Norman  words  at  that  time;  the 
changes  in  English  since  are  simply  these:  The  Norman  accent,  already  called  identical 
with  the  Latin,  is,  in  two-syllabled  words,  on  the  first,  if  the  word  is  female  (poetically 
speaking),  on  the  second  if  male.  The  English  throws  back  (and  the  process  was  evi- 
dently only  half  finished  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare)  this  accent  to  the  first  syllable,  and 
it  is  this  retrocession  which  makes  it  difficult  to  distinguish  between  a  modern  and  hybrid 
word  from  the  French,  and  an  old  though  wrongly  accented  word  from  the  Norman. 
We  have,  besides,  applied  a  cumbrous  and  arbitrary  system  to  indicate  secondary  mutes, 
notably  g  and,;',  and  have,  under  the  influence  of  the  pedants  of  the  17th  c. ,  restored 
many  letters,  dropped  or  contracted  in  passing  from  Latin  to  Norman.  These  are  the 
rules  of  change  from  Latin  to  old  French,  most  examples  being  cither  Normand  or 
Frankes  (He  de  France) ;  the  particular  distinctions  for  Norman  will  follow : 

/.   Toneless  Syllables  after  tlie  Accent. 

a.  Paroxytons: — disappear — fnictus — fruict;  damnum — d:un;  — or  change  to  mute  e: 
rosa — rose;  gramim — gralue — grain,  b.  Proparoxytons :  —contract — angulus — ang'lus 
— angle.  Both  syllables  become  e  mute;  clomina — dom'ne — dame;  or  disappear 
entirely;  dominus — dom — Eug.  dan.  (Blaspheinus,  in  lingua  Eustica  blnspehmus, 
blasme,  Eng.  blame.  Encaustum,  pronounced  like  Greek  egkauston,  enque — Eng.  ink, 
Fr.  encre.)  c.  Formative  terminations,  two-syllabled  and  toneless:  was — \ca — Icuin; 
i  drops,  c  processed — fabrica — farge  and  forge;  granica — granchc,  grange;  dticus,  con- 
tracted first  into  atge — missaticus — message;  icus — wa — icifm—e  mute — piiblicus — pople, 
not  public;  scholasticus — escolastre,  scollard.  Termination  wholly  dropped:  laicus — laic 
or  lay  (barica,  Fr.  Gr.  baris,  barge,  modern  barque;  phantasticus,  fantasche,  mod.  fan- 
tasque).  There  are  a  few  exceptions,  liturgical  words  or  technical:  Icus,  i  long  =  ic  or 
i;  lea'  =  ic — amlcus,  amic,  ami;  wem — i  drops,  c  is  softened  or  processed — panticem, 
pance,  paunch;  icem — i  long  —  is,  isse,  icJie — corniccm,  corniche;  ulus,  Mis.  Ma. 
i  drops,  d  final  should  be  t — vapidus,  fade;  viridis,  vert.  Without  final  d — pallidus, 
palle,  pale;  His,  ilos,  \la.  Contraction — aquila,  aigle,  eagle;  utilis,  utle,  not  utile;  7dis  = 
t-l — avrilis,  April;  gentilis,  gentil,  genteel;  ulus,  ula,  ulum.  Dropping  of  u,  and  con- 
traction— tabula,  table,  etc.  Vocalization  of  the  consonant:  bajulus,  bail;  macula, 
mail;  dculus,  iculus,  uculus — trabaculum,  travail,  travel.  Change  of  I  to  r:  Keflex 
action  of  u  in  the  penult;  regula,  ricule,  rule;  olus,  o  drops,  u  —  tr  in  French,  but 
remains  in  English — apostolus,  apostle,  Fr.  apotre ;  Irnus,  %  drops,  final  e  mute — decimus, 
disme,  dime;  inns,  Inem.  As  before,  and  u  drops — asinus,  asne,  Eng.  ass;  n  changes 
to  w— -consuetiidinem,  coustume;  n  changes  to  r — cophinus,  coffre;  n  drops — imaginem, 
image;  erem,  etc.,  orem,  ura — cuciimerein,  cucumbre,  Fr.  concombre;  Item,  etc.; 
i  drops — cucurbita,  goourds,  gourd.  Without  e  mute:  paepositus,  prevost.  (Spiritus, 
made  in  Norman  espri,  though  in  Fr.  esprit,  which  is  contrary  to  rule.  The  English 
word  is  later.)  eus,  ws  (a.  um.).  The  short  vowel  becomes,?',  or  ch — calumnia,  cnlonge, 
challenge.  The  vowel  becomes  liquid  in  Fr.,  but  not  in  Eng. :  folSuum,  foil,  Fr.  feuiile. 
Reflex  action  of  the  vowel  when  dropped:  ingenium,  engein,  engine.  Vowel  disap- 
pears: fades,  face,  etc. 

Note  an  exception:  Alow-Latin  termination,  m,  which,  especially  in  Languedoc,  serves 
as  a  derivative,  and  is  applied  to  a  bastard  Latin  form,  itself  derived  from  a  neo-Latiu 
word.  Such  are:  compaing,  compagnie,  company;  jalos,  jalousie,  jealousy,  etc. 
Strengthened  by  r,  it  applies  even  to  words  derived  from  the  Teutonic,  viz.,  fladdha, 
old  Eng.  to  flyte,  flatter,  to  flatter.  And  from  this  ie  came  our  true  English  geographi- 
cal forms  in  y,  Italy,  Araby,  etc.  Verbs  in  ere. — When  the  e  drops  they  become  verbs 
of  the  French  conjugation  in  re;  so  they  were,  but  after  the  invention  of  the  third  in 
oir  they  were,  owing  to  a  too  close  juxtaposition  of  consonants,  changed  to  others. 
Thus,  empreindre,  to  imprint,  is  in  mod.  Fr.  emprimer.  But  as  most  Norman  verbs  are 
changed  to  English  by  the  summary  process  of  chopping  off  their  tails,  little  shows  of  the 
old  forms  in  our  language.  But  some  mistaken  transformations  of  ere  can  still  be  dis- 
cerned: morGre,  muevre,  to  move;  plac5re,  plaiser,  to  please. 

II. — Toneless  Syllable*  before  t?ie  Accent. 

a.  Immediately  before,  they  persist:  corona,  couronue,  legalis,  leal,  loyal.  Excep- 
tion: theriaca.  triacle,  treacle.  When  a  consonant  drops,  and  twovoAvels  touch,  they  are 
contracted:  aetaticum.  cage,  age,  or  fused:  mngister,  maSstre,  master;  but  if  the  syllable 
begins  with  a  vowel,  it  is  often  dropped:  arunculus,  oncle;  but  if  not  initial,  the  short, 
vowel  immediately  before  the  tone  vowel  drops:  bonitatem,  bonte,  bounty.  If  the  vowel 
is  long  it  generally  persists:  laborare.  labourer,  labor,  b.  Unaccented  syllables  not  imme- 
diately preceding  the  tone:  dominicella,  doncele,  donzel. 
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If  toneless,  they  are  treated  without  method  in  spelling;  but  if  accented,  a  continue?, 
saccus,  .sack;  even  if  a  toneless  vowel  has  dropped:  at(i)cus,  ab(i)lis  =  age,  able,  etc., 
grace,  gratia.  The  vowels  of  the  Norman,  whether  influenced  or  not  by  the  nasality  and 
burr  oi  the  Norsk,  .show  a  constant  tendency  to  too  great  broadness  aud  too  great  fine- 
ness, as  compared  with  a  standard  approaching  the  Latin,  and  this  standard  is  best 
furnished  by  modern  English  spelling,  when  that  remarkable  system  has  been  left  to 
it  sell.  The  Norman  changes  will  be  recognized  on  sight  ;  s  characteristic  of  old,  nota- 
bly from  Chaucer  to  Heywood,  English,  or  of  provincialisms  still  current,  even  in 
America.  Norman  a  is  Danish  d,  Gothic  au,  English  aw:  grand,  sometimes  spelltd 
grauut.;  but  when  followed  by  gutturals  or  nasals,  French  turns  a  to  ai:  pacem,  pais. 
This  ni  is  in  Norman  a  diphthong,  often  represented  by  ae;  aud  the  Irish  pronunciation 
of  English  peace  is  of  course  only  English  of  Spenser's  time,  and  rightly  descends  from 
it;  ai  in  mountain  is  rightly  placed  in  French  to  Montaigne's  time,  and  marks  the  vowel 
as  short.  Norman  varies  between  al  =  al,  as  in  poiterui,  or  al=  aiil,  I  becoming  silent, 
which  is  modern  French,  but  the  a  is  always  very  long.  Phantasma,  fantome,  Eng. 
phantom  ('.),  is  a  true  Norman  broad  a;  but  we  say  tax,  while  the  French  is  still  taux. 
Most  short  vowels  are  liquified  in  Norman,  just  as  in  Icelandic;  thus  short  a  in  cfiput, 
chnpt,  chief,  and  even  long,  gravis.  graef,  grief.  These  are,  as  compared  with  Norman 
or  French,  so  few  in  English  that  it  would  seem  a  late  introduction  with  us.  E  is  in 
French  raised  in  pronunciation,  but  in  English  persists:  festum,  feste,  feast;  el  final  is 
often  replaced  by  ian,  mod.  can;  e  before  a  dental  fluctuated  between  ei,  pronounced  as 
(•//  iu  straight,  and  oi,  pronounced  in  Norman  like  oy  in  boy.  This  struggle  continues 
in  modern  French,  but  there  is  little  trace  of  it  in  English:  peusum,  pois,  Nor.  and  Erg. 
peiz  (averdupeiz  is  etymologically  correct);  heres,  hoir,  Nor.  and  Eng.  heir;  but  inone.a, 

monoie,  old  Fr.  and  Nor. ;  monnaie,  mod.  Fr.  =  Eng.  money.  E  =  i  in  verbs  of  modrru 
conjugation:  poenitere,  repeutir,  repent;  and  in  English  varies  in  racemus,  raisin. 
Exc'-ptions:  sebum,  soef,  suet.  Eis  liquidized:  relevo,  relieve,  relief;  but  not  in  tencn;m, 
tendre,  tender.  Atonic  is  liquidized:  sedia,  siege,  sied,  seat,  and  equals  I:  pretium.  prix, 
price,  /usually  becomes  c — crista,  creste,  crest;  but  remains  before  nasals — simplicem, 
simple,  dignor,  daigner,  deign: — we  becomes  MS — turchisca,  turquois,  turquoise:  I  keeps 
in — ficus,  fique,  fiir.  I  becomes  oi,  =  Eng.  e.  or  I — picem,  poix,  peix,  pitch,  plico,  plier, 
ploier,  ply:  I  or  I  in  certain  cases — invidia,  en  vie,  envy.  0  generally  persists:  cost;), 
coste,  corselet,  coa^t,  cutlet;  but  cognitus,  coiute,  quaint.  Variations  from  ol  to  on,  but 
pronounced  long:  follis,  fol,  fool;  in  other  positions,  personn,  personu,  person,  becomes 
<'n  and  o'.i.  in  English  more  open  or  more  closed:  florem,  flour,  flower,  fleur,  ferocem, 
farouche.  fee"rs,  tierce,  domitare,  domter,  daunt. 

In  Fr.  an  i  lias  a  reflex  action  on  o;  not  so  in  English.  This  and  other  indications 
point  to  the  final  e  being  sounded  until  about  1100:  gloria,  gloi're,  glory,  ostrea,  oistre, 
oyster,  puitre,  solium,  seuil,  sill.  U  changes  to  mi  in  French,  and  in  Erglish  remains  it: 
cn;>ta,  crouste,  crust;  changes  to  o  in  French,  in  English  remains:  columna,  colomne, 
column;  changes  to  oi,  both  French  and  English:  punctum,  point;  but  truncus,  tronc, 
trunk:  and  oi  to  iu\  but  not  always  in  English:  fructus,  froict,  fruit;  it  long,  Latin,  is 
sometimes  long,  sometimes  short  in  English,  but  in  Norman  was  always  long:  cupa, 
coupe,  cup;  u  short  varies:  cupreum,  coipre,  copper;  and  though  influenced  by  the 
reflex  cf  an  z  in  French,  in  English  varies:  angustia,  angois,  anguish.  T.  The  latin  y, 
a  Greek  letter,  was  reproduced  in  Norman  and  in  English,  but  is  i  in  French:  lyra.  lyre, 
Fr.  iire;  muxa,  mesehe,  match.  JB.  Treated  as  an  e  long,  and  even  as  an  e  short: 
quantum,  queste.  qrest.  (E.  Same  treatment:  pcena,  poine,  pine,  pain.  A  U.  Already 
interchanged  in  late  Latin  with  o.  English,  Norman,  modern  French,  all  vary  in  treat- 
ment: Lat.  frauda.  thesaurus,  nausea ;  Nor.  f rode,  thesore,  noise;  Fr.  fraude,  tresor; 
Eng.  fraud,  treasure,  noise.  EU.  No  Latin  words  in  the  Norman,  but  the  Celtic:  leuga, 
line,  lieue,  league.  Ul.  Diphthong  rare  in  Latin.  The  two  vowels  occur  in  circuitus, 
circuit. 

IV. —  Vowels  a  n&  Diphthongs  Unaccented. 

The  cases  of  anomalous  change  in  toned  vowels  shown  in  the  exceptions  just  stated 
are  usually  the  same  as  those  of  the  toneless  sound  correspond! ng.  A  few  cases  of 
persistence  or  change  mav  be  shown  more  at  length :  A.  Remains  in  place:  carnalis, 
charnal.  eharnel.  E.  mercedem.  merci,  mercy.  1,  imaeinem,  imaige  image.  0,  obscurus, 
obscur,  obscure.  U,  humanus,  humain,  human.  Where  French  takes  e,  English  often 
keeps  A,  canalK  chenal,  canal:  E,  femiculum,  fenoil.  fennel;  1,  minutus,  menu, 
mean,  fideles,  feal.  feal(ty).  fiau:  0,  commendp,  quemande,  command:  U,  succurere, 
secourre,  succor.  Other  changes  will  be  found  in  exceptions,  and  can  be  expected  from 
the  character  of  the  Norman  vowels  already  described.  It  is  singular  that  Norsk  and 
Norman,  being  unusually  nasal.  English,  especially  old,  is  not,  misspelling  by  preference 
any  open  vowel  followed  by  m  or  n. 

V. — Hiatus  and  Semi-Consonants. 

Hiatus  is  produced  much  more  frequently  in  Norman  than  in  French,  final  e  being 
preserved  before  a  vowel,  sin  the  nominative  retained,  and  probably,  under  form  of*, 
x,  z,  pronounced.     Vowels  not  /  and  c  before  an  open  vowel  (they  are  always  liquid)  are 
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separated  in  pronunciation.  Both  rules  are  Norse.  Ge,  gi,  de,  di,  before  vowels  are  cor- 
taiuly  not  j  before  1200,  and  zh  even  later.  Ci,  ki,  qui,  ce,  ke,  que,  before  vowels  are 
not  Picardized  into  ch  and  sh  till  the  same  time.  Te  and  ti  may  have  equaled  se  and  si, 
but  certainly  not  sh.  Hi  is  of  not  the  slightest  consequence — as  often  absent  as  present. 
Cii  of  early  Norman  simply  equals  k.  On  the  whole,  English  is  likely  to  keep  a  Latin 
letter  and  avoid  hiatus,  where  Norman  would  drop  it. 

VI. — Consonants. 

Taken  as  initial,  medial,  or  final,  of  course  after  disappearance  of  the  Latin  covering 
syllable.  Modern  French  dislikes  double  consonants,  unless  one  be  liquid  or  nasal; 
Norman  and  English  show  such  feeling  in  some  instances:  captivus,  chaitif,  captive; 
but  judicare,  juger,  judge.  Also,  true  of  these  consonants  when  the  last  drops:  blas- 
phernare,  blaTner,  blame.  Changes  of  consonants  are:  precession,  assimilation,  trans- 
position, and  all  are  much  less  common  in  Norman,  and  therefore  in  English,  than  in 
modern  French.  D  gutturals  c  and  the  eh  it  replaces. 

Initial. 

Chorus,  queir,  quire  (=  k);  but  capelletam,  goubelet,  goblet;  calx,  chaulx,  chalk, 
(=  ch);  capulum,  chable,  cable;  cedere,  ceder,  cede  (—  a);  chirurgianus,  siurgien,  surgeon. 

Medial. 

Pertica,  perche,  perch;  but  laxus,  lasche,  lax;  pacare,  payer,  pay — disappears;  duca- 
tus,  duche,  duchy,  various;  licere,  loysir,  leasure;  jocus,  joes,  joke. 

In  combination 

Cc,  accentus,  accent;  ct,  fluctuare,  floter,  float;  placitum,  plait,  plea;  factionem, 
f  119011,  fashion;  cs ov.e,  extraneus,  estrainge,  strange;  exilium,  eissil,  exile;  -x,  taxa,  tasche, 
task  (=  s&);  but  fixare,  richer,  fix;  cm,  Jacomus,  Jaimes,  James,  etc.  Qv  has  persisted 
in  English,  though  less  in  French;  but  aquila,  aigle,  eagle.  G,  initial  and  medial,  or 
linal:  gobinem,  gougeon,  gudgeon  (=#);  but  gagates,  jayet,  jet;  angelus,  augiel,  angel 
(=.;');  liagellum,  flael,  flaii,  disappears. 

In  combination. 

Ova,  f/ve,  languere,  languir,  languish;  gr,  gl.  peregritms,  pelerin,  pilgrim;  but  integrum, 
entier,  entire;  ugr.ii.gl,  plaugere,  plaindre,  plain;  gn,  pugnare,  poguer,  punch;  amyg- 
dala, amandle,  almond.  J,  Latin,  a  real  g  is  now  in  French  zh,  but  English  j:  projectus, 
progeict,  project;  raja,  raie,  ray.  //  invariable  in  Norman,  only  in  Teutonic  words: 
hairon,  heron;  hair,  hate.  English  has  from  it  two  words  which  do  not  deserve  the 
Ay  the  French  is  entirely  arbitrary:  eremita,  hermit;  upupa,  hoopoe.  P  almost  intact, 
but  cupitare,  couvoiter,  covet,  pulpitulum,  poulpilre,  pulpit;  but  caput,  chief. 

In  combination. 

Ps,  psalmus,  saulme,  psalm  (pedantic);  pi,  duplex,  double;  777-,  aprilis,  avril,  april; 
ps,  capsa,  chasse,  caisse,  case;  pt,  pd,  ruptus,  raout,  rout,  and  examples  already  given; 
pi,  pe,  pipionem,  pichon.  pigeon;  pp,  rnappa,  nappe,  nap(ery).  B  almost  always  per- 
sists: but  taberna,  taverne,  tavern;  subundare,  soonder,  sound,  etc.;  br,  brevis,  brief; 
febris,  fiebre,  fever;  bl,  fabula,  fable;  debilis,  deueil.  dule;  bt,  subitanus,  soudein, 
sudden:  bs,  absolvere,  assouldre,  assoil;  bi,  bm,  bv,  subvenire,  souvenir.  F.  ph,  which 
was  always  replaced  by/,  generally  persists,  yet  bifax,  viais,  bias.  V.  initial  low  Latin 
«  represents  v,  w,  gu,  even  qu  of  the  Teutonic  languages,  and  most  of  these  words  in 
English  in  which  g  represents  Ncrman  gu  have  another  form  in  w.  the  true  one:  va- 

.  dium,  g'tige,  gage  =  wage;  guarder,  guard  =  ward;  guigue,  jig  =  gig(gle),  Danish,  and 
the  wo.d  never  has  come  into  English;  elsewhere  v  persists:  uovellus,  novel,  estridge; 
but  avisslruthio,  austruche,  ostrich;  salvus,  saulf,  safe.  M  persists,  but  comcstabulus, 
connestable,  constable;  stramen,  estrain,  strain;  mr,  ml,  camera,  chambre,  chamber; 
marmor,  marbre,  marble;  mu,  adluminare,  alluminer,  allume;  mt,  md,  me,  mi,  mg,  in 
all  m  changes  to  u:  comitem,  counts,  count;  carnbiare,  changier,  change;  mb,  mp, 
gamba,  geambe,  gam(mon).  ~T,  th,  which  is  replaced  by  t,  disappears:  potere,  pooir, 
power:  but  many  old  words  keep  t  between  two  vowels:  materies,  matidre,  matter.  And 
the  Langucdoc  words:  metaliea,  medaillc,  medal;  intybum,  endive,  change  t  to  d; 
bombitare,  boundir,  bound;  st,  culcitinum,  coulsin,  cushcon;  tc,  silvaticus,  saulvage, 
savage;  tm,tn,  platanus,  plane,  plane;  tr,  latrocinium,  larrcin,  larccn(y);  tl,  voltulare, 
vaultrer,  vault.  T  final,  saved  though  mute  in  many  French  words,  is  even  more  pre- 
served in  Norman,  always  when  originally  preceded  by  a  consonant.  In  past  participles 
it  keeps  ct,  and  the  old  t  final,  which  is  now  ct.  T  before  toneless  i  or  e  and  a  vowel 
is  always  soft  in  French,  but  Norman  had  preserved  the  spelling,  though  hardly  the 
pronunciation:  potionem,  poison.  D  initial  persists;  medial  is  lost:  predicare,  preeeher, 
preach;  d  between  two  vowels  is  almost  never  Norman,  yet  estude,  rude,  odeur;  d 
final,  drops:  gradus,  gree,  degree;  d  and  another  consonant,  d  drops,  but  not  always  in 
English.  D  intrudes  in  tenerum,  tendre,  tendei;  ds  assimilates:  adsecurare,  assurer, 
assure.  8  almost  unchangeable:  but  sicera,  cidiv,  cider;  designare,  desseiner,  design. 
In  combination  s  usually  drops,  but  not  as  much  as  in  modern  French:  sc,  vascellum, 

.vaissel,  vessel;  sp,   despectus,    despeit,    despite;    si,  asinus,  asne,  asse;  si,  vassaletus. 
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vaslot,  valet  (Danish.)  Sr  or  cr,  insert  t,  antecessor,  ancestre,  ancestor.  Din,  ex,  in 
French  de  and  e  arc  preserved  in  Norman,  as  well  as  st;  in  modern  French  e,  with  up 
initial,  makes  f.  English  makes  sc,  up,  st,  initial ;  late  Norman  makes  esc  or  esch,  esp  and 
•.st;  the  inference  is  evident. 

Latin.  English.  Late  Norman.  French. 

scaia,  scale,  eschiel,  echelle. 

sparsus,  spare,  espurs,  Spars, 

strict  us,  .straight,  estreict,  fitroit. 

Not  all  of  these  words  are  technical,  and  borrowed  oy  Saxon  before  1000  A.D.,  and 
though  it  is  un  exception  to  Romance  rule,  it  seems  likely  that  Norman  was  more  like 
English  than  French  in  this  up  to  1150.  Other  changes  are:  staunum,  estein,  tain,  tin, 
stafionem,  saison,  season.  Z  Latin,  in  verbal  terminations,  should  always  be  s:  baptiz- 
are,  baptiser,  baptise.  Before  mentioned:  zelosus,  jaloux,  jealous.  JV,  initial,  medial, 
and  final  remains:  sanus,  sain,  sane  ;  but  quaternum,  quahier,  quire;  and  diurnum, 
jour,  jour(nal).  Latin,  udinem:  consuetudinem,  coustume,  custum;  couchylium,  co- 
quille,  cockle.  Other  cases  mentioned  already.  JV  before  short  e  or  i:  seniorem,  seign- 
ieur,  seignior.  N  inserted:  laterua,  lanteru;  reddere,  rendre,  render;  but  joculari,  jon- 
gler,  juggle.  The  groups  ndr  for  nr,  and  ngl  for  gl,  are  decidedly  Norsk  ;  so  is  mbl  for 
ml.  L  generally  rests  initial,  medial,  or  final:  films,  filz,  fitz;  vocalis,  voielle.  vowel. 
No!e,  digitals,  deel;  delale,  ditany.  L  in  combination:  followed  by  ly  consonant,  1=  u 
in  French,  but  not  in  Norman  and  Eiiglish:  Note,  marla  (for  marg'la),  marue,  marl; 
scandaluni,  scandale.  scandal;  esclaudre,  slander.  R  remains,  except  changing  with* 
seldom,  and  I  sometimes;  remains  iu  English:  kaemmer-leik-ing,  chamberlenc,  cham- 
berlain. Often  transposes:  rimbria,  freinge,  fringe.  The  proportion  of  Norman  words 
in  English,  and  the  history  of  the  connection  between  the  two  languages,  may  be  found 
in  so 'many  treatises  that  no  .attempt  has  here  been  made  to  do  more  than  carefully  in- 
dicate the  true  derivation  and  spelling  of  Norman  words  in  English.  The  grammar  and" 
the  literature  of  '.he  language  belong  to  the  study  of  French  dialects;  and  as  written  by 
e\vu  the  second  generation  after  the  conquest,  always  excepting  Richard  coeur  de  lion. 
and  a  few  troubadours,  tiie  Engl.sh  productions  in  the  tongue  are  so  bald  and  corrupt  as 
scarcely  to  repay  translation  into  tlie  pure  dialect  of  their  time.  They  never  had  a 
possessive  nor  any  serviceable  particles;  they  forgot  the  two  cases  of  the  noun  and  the 
double  formation  of  object  and  subject;  they  neglected  the  subjunctive  of  their  verbs, 
and  forged  abstracts  by  hitching  a  termination  to  the  first  word  they  happened  to  re- 
member. 

NOBLIAUS  (i.e.,  Northmen),  a  name  generally  limited  in  its  application  to  those  sea 
rovers  who  established  themselves  in  that  part  of  France  called  after  them,  Normandy; 
but  sometimes  embracing  also  the  early  inhabitants  of  Norway.  During  the  middle 
ages,  the  name  Northmen,  or  Norsemen,  was  often  used  in  a  broader  sense,  to  denote 
the  entire  population  of  Scandinavia,  and  still  more  frequently,  perhaps,  to  designate 
the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  exclusive  of  the  Swedes,  The  Germans  and  French  called 
the  piratical  hordes  who  ravaged  their  shores  Normans  or  Northmen;  the  Saxons,  usually 
Danes  or  Eastmen.  They  were  also  distinguished  by  the  latter  as  Mark-  or  March-men 
(from  Dcn-ntni-L').  as  A?7i-men  (i.  e.  men  of  the  rr,sfo>»-ships),  and  as  the  Heathen.  The 
primary  cause  of  the  plundering  expeditions  southward  and  westward  across  the  seas, 
undertaken  by  the  Norse  Vikings  (Vikingnr,  meaning  dwellers  on  the  vies,  i.  e.,  bays  or 
fiords'),  as  they  called  themselves,  under  leaders,  who  took  the  name  of  "Sea-Kings,"  was 
doubtless  the  over-population  and  consequent  scarcity  of  food  in  their  native  homes, 
besides,  the  relish  for  a  life  oi'  warlike  adventure,  conjoined  with  the  hope  of  rich  booty, 
strongly  attracted  them;  w:  :1  -at  least  as  long  as  the  old  Scandinavian  religion  lasted 
(i.e..  till  about  the  end  of  the  j);h  c.) — death  in  battle  was  not  a  thing  to  be  dreaded,  for 
the  slain  hero  passed  into  a  region  of  eternal  strife  in  the  Walhalla  of  Odin,  Finally, 
discontent  with  the  ever-increasing  power  of  the  greater  chiefs  or  kings,  induced  many 
of  the  nobles  with  their  followers  to  seek  new  homes. 

Tho  first  Danish  Norsemen  made  their  appearance  on  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts 
of  England  in  787.  After  832,  their  invasions  were  repeated  almost  every  year.  To 
one  of  these  belongs  ihe'tegend  of  RagnarLodbrok(i.e.,  Ragnar  of  the  "  Shaggy  Brogues"), 
who  is  said  to  have  been  taken  prisoner  by  Ella,  king  of  Northnmbria,  and  thrown  into 
a  dungeon  filled  with  vipers,  where,  while  expiring  amid  horrible  torments,  he  sung 
with  heroic  exultation  the  story  of  his  life.  The  very  existence,  however,  of  such  a- 
porson  a-;  Ragnar  Loclbrok  is  questioned  by  many  Scandinavian  scholars.  In  851,  the 
Norsemen  wintered  for  the  first  time  in  the  island,  and  after  860  obtained  firm  footing 
there.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Ethelred  I.  fell  in  battle  against  them  in  871.  His  brother 
Alfred,  known  as  Alfred  the  Great  (q.v.),  after  a  long  and  doubtful  struggle,  partially 
reduced  them  to  subjection;  nevertheless,  he  wa<  compelled  to  leave  them  in  possession 
of  Xorthumbriu  and  East  Anglia;  and  had  not  only  to  defend  himself  against  a  new  and 
fierce  invasion  led  by  the  famous  rover  Hastings  (q.v.),  but  like  his  immediate  successors, 
to  contend  against  the  revolts  of  his  Dano-Norman  subjects.  A  period  of  external 
peace  now  ensued;  but  in  991  the  invasions  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  began  anew. 
The  Saxon  king.  Ethelred  II.,  at  first  sought  to  buy  them  off  by  paying  a  sort  of  tribute- 
money,  called  Da-ntgelt  (q.v.);  but  the  massacre  of  the  Danes  living  in  England,  by  com- 
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mand  of  that  monarch,  Nov.  13,  1002,  was  avenged  by  four  expeditions  under  the 
Danish  king,  Swen,  who  frightfully  wasted  the  country,  and  finally  conquered  it  in 
1013,  dying  the  following  year.  His  son  Knut,  or  Canute  (q.  v.),  after  carrying  on  a 
struggle  for  ihe  supreme  power  with  Ethelred  and  his  .successor  Edmund  Ironside  (q.v.), 
at  length,  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  became  sole  monarch  of  England,  which  now  re- 
mained under  Danish  or  Norse  rulers  till  1042.  The  government  of  the  country  then 
reverted  into  the  Saxon  hands  of  Edward  the  Confessor  (q.v.),  who  was  succeeded  in 
1066  by  Harold  II.  (q.v.),  sou  of  the  powerful  Goodwin,  earl  of  Wessex  (q.v.);  but  in 
October  of  the  same  year,  Harold  lost  his  life  and  crown  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and 
William  the  Conqueror,  a  descendant  of  a  Norwegian  chief  who  had  settled  in  Nor- 
mandy, once  more  established  a  Norse  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  England,  but  one 
greatly  refined  and  improved  by  long  residence  in  a  comparatively  civilized  region. 

It  was  also  Danish  Norseman,  in  particular,  who  ravaged  the  western  coasts  of 
European  mainland,  from  the  E.be  to  the  Garonne.  As  early  as  810,  the  Danish  king, 
Gottfried,  had  overrun  Friesland;  but  the  power  of  the  great  Charlemagne  was  too  much 
for  these  undisciplined  barbarians,  and  they  were  overawed  and  subdued  for  a  time. 
Soon  after  his  death,  however,  they  recommenced  (circa  820)  their  piratical  expeditions, 
and  favored  by  the  weaknesses  and  dissensions  ot  the  Carlovingian  rulers,  became,  dur- 
ing the  9th  c. ,  the  terror  and  scourge  of  north-western  Germany  and  France.  They 
plundered  Hamburg  several  times,  ravaged  the  coasts  of  the  Frisians  (which  then  ex 
tended  as  far  as  the  Scheldt),  and  in  843  firmly  planted  themselves  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire.  But  ere  long  they  ceased  to  be  satisfied  with  making  descents  and  settlements  on 
the  coasts,  and  in  their  small  piratical  craft  they  swarmed  up  the  great  rivers  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  which  the}'  devastated  far  and  wide.  Thus  in  845,  they  ascended 
the  Seine  and 'plundered  Paris — an  exploit  which  was  frequently  repeated.  In  885,  not 
less  than  40,000  of  these  Vikings  are  said  to  have  ascended  the  river  from  Rouen,  under 
(he  leadership  of  one  Siegfried  in  700  vessels,  and  besieged  the  capital  for  ten  months.  It 
was  only  saved  at  the  expense  of  Burgundy,  which  was  abandoned  to  their  ravages.  In 
881,  Louis  or  Ludwig  III.,  king  of  the  West  Franks,  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the 
invaders  at  Vineu,  near  Abbeville  in  Picardy,  the  memory  of  which  has  been  prcscrvi  d 
in  a  song  still  popular  among  the  country  people;  but  neither  that,  nor  the  repulse  which 
they  sustained  from  the  brave  German  monarch  Aruulf,  near  Louvain  in  891,  could 
hinder  them  from  making  fresh  irruptions.  In  892,  they  appeared  before  Bonn,  and 
tradition  says  that  bands  of  Danish  rovers  penetrated  even  into  Switzerland,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  canton  of  Schweiz  and  the  vale  of  Hasli.  From  their  settle- 
ments in  Aquitama  they  proceeded  at  an'  early  period  to  Spain,  plundered  the  coasts  of 
Galicia  in  844,  and  subsequently  landed  in  Andalusia,  but  were  defeated  near  Seville  by 
the  Moorish  prince  Abd-ur-Rahman.  During  859-60.  they  forced  their  way  into  the 
Mediterranean,  wasted  the  shores  of  Spain,  Africa,  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  penetrated  up 
the  Rhone  as  far  as  Valence;  then  turning  their  piratical  prows  in  the  direction  of  Italy, 
entered  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  burned  Pisa  and  Lucca,  and  actually  touched  the  distant 
isles  of  Greece  before  their  "passion  for  destruction  was  satiated,  or  before  they  dreamed 
of  returning  west. 

Doubt-less  Norwegian  rovers  also  took  part  in  these  so-called  Danish  expeditions. 
We  know  that  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  9th  c.  they  made  voyages  to  the  n.  of 
Ireland,  Scotland,  the  Hebrides,  the  Orkney  tnd  Shetland  isles;  and  the  increasing 
power  of  Harald  Hnarfager  in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries,  exciting  great  discontent 
among  the  smaller  chiefs,  great  emigrations  took  place,  and  these  islands  became  the 
new  homes  of  these  Norwegian  Vikings.  About  the  same  period,  colonies  were  settled 
in  the  FarOe  Isles  and  Iceland,  from  which  some  Vikings  proceeded  westward  across 
the  North  Atlantic  to  Greenland  in  982,  and  thence  in  1002,  south  to  a  region  which  they 
called  Vinland,  now  universally  believed  to  be  the  coast  of  New  Er.gl;;i:d,  thus  antici- 
pating the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  by  nearly  500  years.  From  Norway  also 
issued  the  last  and  most  in>'x>rtaiit  expedition  against  the  coast  of  France.  It  was  led 
by  Rolf  or  Rollo,  who  had  been  banished  by  Harald  Haarfager  on  account  of  his  piracies. 
Rolf  forced  Charles  the  simple  to  grant  him  possession  of  all  the  land  in  the  valley  of 
the  Seine,  from  the  Epte  and  Eure  to  the  sea.  By  the  time  of  Charles  the  bald  the  in- 
vaders had  firmly  planted  themselves  in  the  country,  which  then  went  by  the  name  of 
Normandy  (q.v.).  They  and  their  descendants  are  strictly  speaking,  the  Normans  of 
history — warlike,  vigorous,  and  a  most  brilliant  race.  They  rapidly  adopted  the  more 
civilized  form  of  life  that  prevailed  in  the  Frankish  kingdom — its  religion,  language,  and 
manners,  but  inspired  everything  they  borrowed  with  their  own  splendid  vitality.  At  a 
later  period  (the  12th  c.),  they  even  developed  a  great  school  of  narrntive  poetry,  whose 
cultivators,  the  Trmiveurx,  or  Trniirerex,  rivaled  in  celebrity  the  lyrical  troubadours  ot 
southern  France.  Their  conquest  of  England,  in  1066,  gave  that  country  an  energetic 
race  of  kings  and  noble*,  on  the  whole  well  fit  to  rule  a  brave,  sturdy,  but  somewhat 
torpid  people  like  the  Anglo-Saxons.  But  though  the  Normans  had  acquired  compara- 
tively settled  habits  in  France,  the  old  passion  for  adventure  was  still  strong  in  their 
blood;  and  in  the  course  of  the  llth  c..  many  nobles  with  their  followers  betook  them- 
selves to  southern  Italy,  where  the  strifes  of  the  native  princes,  Greeks  and  Arabs, 
opened  up  a  fine  prospect  for  ambitious  designs.  In  1059,  Robert  Guiscard.  one  of  the 
leu  sons  of  the  Norman  count,  Tancred  de  Hauteville,  all  of  whom  had  gone  thither, 
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•was  recognized  by  pone  Nicholas  IT.  as  duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  in  1071  as  lovd 
of  all  lower  Italy.  His  brother  and  liegeman,  Roger,  conquered  Sicily,  1060-89.  Roger 
If.  of  Sicily  united  the  two  dominions  in  1127;  but  iu  the  person  of  his  grandson, 
William  II.,  the  Norman  dynasty  became  extinct,  and  the  kingdom  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Hohenstauffen  family. 

The  Swedish  Norsemen  directed  their  expeditions  chiefly  against  the  eastern  coasts 
of  the  Baltic  —  Courland.  Esthonia,  and  Finnland,  where  they  made  their  appearance  in 
the  9lh  c.  —  the  very  time  when  their  Danish  and  Norwegian  brethren  were  roving  over 
tin-  North  sea,  the  English  channel,  the  bay  of  Biscay,  and  were  establishing  themselves 
on  the  shores  of  England  and  France.  According  to  the  narrative  of  the  Russian  an- 
nalist, Nestor,  they  appear  to  have  penetrated  into  the  interior  as  far  as  Novgorod, 
whence  they  were  quickly  banished  by  the  native  Slavic  and  Finnish  inhabitants,  but 
were  as  quickly  solicited  to  return  and  assume  the  reins  of  government.  Hither,  conse- 
quently, in  862.  accompanied  by  other  noted  warriors,  came  three  Swedish  chiefs, 
Rurik,  Sineus,  r.iid  Truwor,  sons  of  the  same  father,  and  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  lios 
(\vhence  Runs  and  Ri/ssinns).  Rurik  founded  one  kingdom  at  Novgorod,  which  stretciied 
northward  as  far  as  the  White  sea.  His  successor,  Oleg,  united  with  that  a  second 
established  by  other  Swedish  adventurers  at  Kiev,  which  town  now  became  the  capital 
of  the  wide-e'xtended  Russo-Swedish  kingdom.  See  RUSSIA.  For  a  long  period  these 
Norsemen,  Avho,  it  appears,  became  completely  identified  with  their  Slavic-speaking 
subjects  in  the  10th  c.,  were  dangerous  enemies  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  whose  coasts 
they  reached  by  way  of  the  Black  S'_'a,  and  whose  capital,  Constantinople,  they  frequently 
menaced,  as,  for  instance,  in  941,  when  Igor  is  said  to  have  appeared  before  the  city 
with  upwards  of  1000  ships  or  boats.  Earlier  in  the  same  century,  these  Swedo-Russiau 
warriors  had  found  their  way  into  the  Caspian  sea,  and  actually  penetrated  to  the  coasts 
of  Tartary  and  Per  i  i.  Partly  from  them,  and  partly  from  native  Scandinavians,  came 
those  soldiers  who  f  om  the  9th  to  the  12th  c.  formed  the  body-guard  of  the  Byzantine 
emperors.  —  See  Deppiugs's  Hixtoire  des  Expeditions  Maritimes  des  Normands  et  de  kur 
KtabUssenif  nl  en  France,  au  10me  tfiecte  (2  vols.  2d  edit.  1843);  Wheaton's  History  of  tJie 
Northmen  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Conquest  of  England  (\$&\.);  Worsaae's  Minder  om 
ds  Danxke  og  Nortndndf.ne  i  England,  Scotland,  og  Irland  (1851);  Freeman's  Ilutory  of  the 
Conquest  (1867-76). 


NOSN.tE,  the  Faroe  of  the  northern  mythology.  .  They  were  three  young  women,  by 
name  Urd,  Verdandi,  and  Skidd  —  i.e.,  past,  present,  and  future.  They  sit  by  the  I'rdar- 
well  under  the  world-tree  Yggdrasil,  and  there  determine  the  fate  both  of  gods  and  men. 
Every  day  they  draw  water  from  the  spring,  and  with  it  and  the  clay  that  lies  around 
the  wells,  sprinkle  the  ash-tree  Yggdrasil,  that  its  branches  may  not  rot  and  wither 
away.  Besides  these  three  great  norns,  there  are  also  many  inferior  ones,  both  good  and 
bad;  for,  says  the  prose  Edda,  when  a  man  is  born  there  is  a  norn  to  determine  his  fate; 
and  the  same  authority  tells  us  that  the  unequal  destinies  of  men  in  the  world  are  at- 
tributable to  the  different  dispositions  of  the  norns.  These  lesser  norns  corresponded  to 
the  genii  of  classic  mythology.  Women  who  possessed  the  power  of  prediction  or  magic 
also  bore  this  name. 

NORRBOTTEN,  the  extreme  u.  province  of  Sweden,  adjoining  Russia  and  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia,  separated  from  Lapland  by  the  Torneo  and  Muonio'rivers,  drained  by  the 
Lulea,  Pitea,  and  Kalix  rivers;  36.797sqm.  ;  pop.  86,655.  It  contains  many  lakes  and 
rivers.  The  summers  are  hot,  but  the  climate  not  unhealthy.  The  principal  articles 
of  export  are  ore  and  timber.  Capital,  Pitea. 

NOEEISTOWN,  a  borough  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  river  Schuylkill, 
16  in.  n.w.  of  Philadelphia,  containing  cotton  and  woolen  factories,  iron  rolling-mills 
and  foundries,  machine-shops,  court-house,  jail,  public  library,  bank,  13  churches, 
seminary.  5  public  schools,  1  German  and  7  English  newspapers,  and  iu  1870,  10,753 
inhabitants. 

NORR1STOWN  (ante),  co.  seat  of  Montgomery  co.,  Penn.,  on  the  Philadelphia, 
Germantown,  and  Norristown,  and  Stony  Creek  railroads;  pop  '80,'  13.064.  It  is  on 
high  land,  and  regularly  laid  out.  *The  principal  materials  used  in  its  buildings  are  the 
marble  and  stone  which  are  quarried  in  the  neighborhood.  It  has  a  fine  marble  court- 
house, a  jail,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  number  of  churches,  a  music  hall,  a  public  library, 
8  banks,  2  large  boarding  schools,  and  7  periodicals,  of  which.  2  are  dailies,  and  1  is 
printed  in  German.  There  are  machine  works,  blast  furnaces,  rolling,  cotton,  and 
woolen  mills,  oil  refineries,  etc.  Two  bridges,  about  800  ft.  long,  span  tlie  Schuylkill  to 
Bridgeport,  the  e.  terminus  of  the  Chester  Valley  railroad. 

KOBE  HOPING,  the  first  manufacturing  t.  of  Sweden  after  Stockholm,  is  the  chief  t. 
of  Linkoping-Lan,  in  east  Gottland,  and  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Motala  with 
the  gulf  of  Bravike,  in  58°  30'  n.  lat.,  and  16°  15'  e.  longitude.  Pop.  in  '74,  26,365.  It 
is  a  fine,  well-built  town,  with  broad  streets,  large  squares,  and  numerous  churches  and 
charitable  institutions.  The  rapid  river  Motala.  which  is  spanned  by  several  substantial 
bridges  and  lined  with  commodious  wharfs,  affords  very  considerable  water-power,  by 
which  numerous  systems  of  machinery  are  worked.  The  manufactures  are  cloths,  stock- 
ings, starch,  tobacco,  soap,  etc.,  while  in  the  neighborhood  are  the  extensive  ironworks 
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and  cannon  foundries  of  Finspilng.     Norrkoping  is  a  good  salmon  station,  and  is  the 
principal  Swedish  port  for  the  importation  of  wines  and  foreign  spirits. 

NORSEMEN,  or  NORTHMEN.     SEE  NORMAN,  ante. 

NORSE  MYTHOLOGY.     See  ^Esiu. 

NORTH,  CHRISTOPHER  (pseud.).     See  WILSON,  JOHN,  ante. 

NORTH,  EDWARD,  L.H.D.,  b.  Conn..  1820;  educated  at  Hamilton  college,  and  since 
his  graduation  in  1841  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  faculty.  In 
1843  he  was  made  professor  of  ancient  languages,  and  since  1603  has  occupied  the  Greek 
professorship.  For  30  years  prof.  North  has  been  chairman  of  the  Hamilton  alumni 
association,  and  has  edited  the  triennial  catalogue  and  also  a  biographical  catalogue. 
He  has  contributed  articles  to  the  North  American,  Review  and  several  educational  jour- 
nals, and  has  delivered  lectures  on  literary  topics.  The  degree  of  L.II.D.  (doctor  of 
literature)  was  conferred  upon  him  in  18G2  by  the  university  or  the  state  of  New  York. 

NORTH,  FRANCIS,  Lord  Guilford,  1637-85;  second  son  of  sir  Dudley  North,  the 
fourth  baron  of  the  line;  educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  and  after  2  years 
study  there  became  a  member  of  the  middle  temple.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1661. 
He  had  always  been  a  student  of  great  application,  and  upon  entering  into  practice  he 
used  every  means  (not  always  dignified  or  honorable),  to  advance  himself  and  obtain  the 
favor  of  the  great.  He  was  made  solicitor-general  in  1671,  attorney-general  in  1G73, 
lord  chief-justice  of  the  common  pleas  in  1675,  and  in  1682  was  made  'lord-keeper  of  the 
great  seal.  The  memoirs  of  tlie  lord-keeper  by  his  brother,  Roger  North,  represent  him 
as  selfish,  cowardly,  trimming  in  politics,  and  capable  of  descending  to  badness  u> 
increase  his  own  power.  He  was  a  strong  upholder  of  the  prerogative,  and  only  at  the 
last  moment  warned  James  II.,  of  the  ruin  to  which  that  monarch's  infatuation,  wns 
hastening  him.  As  a  lawyer,  his  ability  and  learning  were  undoubted,  and  his  decisions 
did  much  to  increase  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas.  Lord 
Campbell  characterizes  his  professional  qualities  by  saying,  "  He  had  as  much  law  as 
he  could  contain,  but  he  Avas  incapable  of  taking  an  enlarged  and  commanding  view  of 
any  subject." 

NORTH,  FREDERIC,  Lord,  English  minister,  was  b.  April  13,  1732,  and  educated  at 
Eton,  and  Trinity  college,  Oxford.  His  father,  baron  Guilford,  a  descendant  of  Roger, 
baron  North  (temp.  Henry  YIII.),  was  created  an  earl  in  1752.  North  entered  the  hou.-e 
of  commons  at  an  early  age,  was  made  a  lord  of  the  Treasury  in  1763,  and  inherited  the 
torj-  politics  which,  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  had  placed  his  ancestor  in  the  highest 
ranks  of  the  law  and  the  state.  It  was  his  boast  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  "since 
lie  had  had  a  seat  there  he  had  voted  against  all  popular,  and  in  favor  of  all  unpopular 
measures."  On  the  death  of  Charles  Towusheud,  in  1769,  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  and  leader  of  the  house  of  commons,  a  post  for  which  he  was  well  qualifu  d 
by  his  eloquence,  good  humor,  wit,  and  readiness  of  resource.  His  folly  was,  however, 
one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  American  war.  Earl  lluss-ell,  in  h:s  Life  and  Times  of 
C.  J.  FOJC,  says  that  "for  £100,000  a  year  of  revenue  George  Grcnville  provoked 
America,  and  that  for  £16,000  a  year  of  revenue  lord  North  lost  America."  In  1770,  he 
succeeded  the  duke  of  Grafton  as  prime-minister.  As  a  minister  he  was  too  ready  to 
surrender  his  own  judgment  to  that  of  George  III..,  who,  with  a  narrower  understanding, 
had  a  stronger  will,  and  was  determined  to  subdue  America.  North  was  called  by 
Horace  Walpole  the  ostensible  minister;  the  real  minister  was  the  king.  North  had  to 
encounter  an  ardent  and  powerful  opposition,  led  by  C.  J.  Fox  and  supported  by  Burke. 
It  has  since  been  proved  that  ISiorth  "so  early  as  1776  was  of  opinion  that  the  system  lie 
was  pursuing  would  end  in  ruin  to  the  king  and  to  the  country."  In  1778,  he 
renounced  the  right  of  taxing  the  colonies.  In  1782,  it  being  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
war.  with  America  any  longer.  North  resigned.  "A  more  amiable  man  never  lived." 
says  earl  Russell;  "a  worse  minister  never  since  the  revolution  governed  this  country." 
With  North's  retirement  came  to  an  end  George  III.'s  scheme  of  governing  the  country 
by  his  own  will,  and  ruling  the  house  of  commons  by  court  favor  and  thinly  disguised 
corruption.  North  was  succeeded  by  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  on  whose  death  lord 
Shelburne  became  premier.  Fox's  dislike  of  the  terms  of  peace  with  America  led  him 
to  enter  into  a  coalition  wit.li  North,  whom  he  had  for  so  many  years  inveighed  against 
as  a  minister  without  foresight,  treacherous,  vacillating,  and  incapable.  North  and  Fox 
took  office  under  the  duke  of  Portland  in  1783,  but  the  coalition  destroyed  Fox's  popu- 
larity, and  the  Portland  administration  only  1  fisted  a  few  months.  North  was  afflicted 
by  blindness  during  the  last  five  years  of  his  li'e.  He  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Guil- 
ford. in  1790,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  and  died  in  Aug.  1792. 

NORTH,  SIMEON,  D.D.  LL.D..  b  Conn.,  1802;  after  graduating  at  Yale  college  in 
1825,  v as ^or  2  years  a  tutor  in  that  institution.  In  1829  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
ancient  languages  in  Hnmilton  college.  New  York,  and  in  1839  was  elected  president  of 
the  college  He  has  printed  several  orations  and  sermons. 

NORTH,  Wn,i/r,VM,  1755-1836;  b.  at  Fort  Frederick,  Maine,  and  in  1775  entered  the 
revolutionary  army:  rose  from  the  ranks,  ar.d  in  1778  was  a  capt.  and  present  at  the 
battle  of  Monmouth.  The  next  year  he  was  appointed  aid  to  baron  Steuben.  and 
remained  with  him  until  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis.  At  the  death  of  Steuben  half  of 
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his  estate  was  left  to  gen.  North,  as  he  was  then  by  brevet.  He  continued  to  serve  in 
the  army  as  inspector  and  udjt.gen.  until  1800;  was  afterward  a  prominent  federalist, 
speaker  of  the  X.  Y.  legislature,  and  U.  S.  senator. 

NORTH  ADAMS,  a  village  in  Berkeshire  co..  Mass.,  on  the  Hoosac  river;  about  35 
m.  e.  of  Albany,  20  in.  n.e.  of  Pittsrield:  on  the  Troy  and  Boston,  and  the  Pittsflcld  and 
North  Adams  railroads;  pop.  'SO,  10,192.  There  are  2  weekly  papers,  3  hunks,  and  7 
churches.  There  are  more  than  15  cotton  and  wooleu  mills  in  the  township  of  Adams, 
and  very  large  manufactories  making  boots  and  shoes.  The  various  mills  have  given 
the  village  great  prosperity.  Xorth  Adams  is  near  the  entrance  of  the  great  Hoosac 
tunnel  about  3  tn.  in  length.  The  scenery  around  the  town  is  very  fine,  Grey  lock,  dis- 
tant but  a  few  in.,  being  the  highest  mountain  in  the  state,  3,600  ft.  The  experiment  of 
employing  Chinese  in  some  of  the  village,  factories  attracted  much  attention  some  years 
ago. 

NOSTHALLEXTON,  capital  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-t.  and 
parliamentary  borough.  230  m.  n.n.w.  of  London,  and  30  m.  n.n.w.  of  York  by  railway. 
It  stands  near  the  left  bank  of  the  "VViske.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  public  schools 
and  other  institutions.  Manufactures  of  linen  and  leather,  brick-making,  and  malting 
are  carried  on  on  a  limited  scale.  Pop.  (1871)  of  parliamentary  borough,  4,961,  who  send 
a  member  to  the  house  of  commons.  The  battle  of  the  "Standard,"  so  called  from  a 
hugh  standard  erected  on  a  car  by  the  English,  was  fought  here,  Aug.  22,  1138, 
between  the  English  under  the  earls  of  Albemarle  and  Ferrers,  and  the  Scotch  under 
king  David.  The  latter  were  defeated,  and  forced  to  retreat  with  great  loss. 

NORTH  AMERICA.     See  AMERICA,  ante. 

NORTHAMPTON,  a  co.  in  n.e.  North  Carolina,  adjoining  Virginia,  drained  by  the 
Roanokeand  Meherrin  rivers;  on  the  Seaboard  andRoanoke,  and  the  Petersburg  railroads; 
500  sq.m.  pop.  '80,  20,032.  The  surface  is  generally  level  and  the  soil  fertile.  The 
principal  productions  are  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  cotton,  potatoes,  and  sweet 
potatoes.  (Jo.  seat,  Jackson. 

NORTHAMPTON,  a  co.  in  e.  Pennsylvania,  adjoining  New  Jersey;  bounded  on  the 
e.  by  Delaware  river,  on  the  s.w.  by  the  Lehigh  river;  crossed  in  the  s.  by  the  Lehigh 
river,  on  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna,  Lehigh  Valley,  and  North  Pennsylvania  rail- 
roads; 400  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  70,316—64,021  of  American  birth.  The  Kittatinny  or  Blue 
mountains  run  along  the  n.w.,  and  the  South  mountain  along  the  south-east.  The  sur- 
face in  the  center  is  level,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  principal  products  are  Indian  corn, 
wheat,  rye,  buckwheat,  hay,  potatoes,  and  wool.  There  are  slate  and  limestone  quar- 
ries, and  iron  and  zinc  mines.  Sandstone  is  abundant  in  South  mountain.  Among 
the  articles  manufactured  are  bricks,  lime,  carriages,  cigars,  castings,  leather,  flour,  lum- 
ber, furniture,  pig  iron,  and  castings.  Co.  seat,  Easton. 

NORTHAMPTON,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Virginia,  between  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  Chesa- 
peake bay,  forming  the  s.  part  of  a  narrow  peninsula,  the  extremity  of  which  is  cape 
Charles;  320  >q  m. ;  pop.  '80,  9,152— 9,143  of  American  birfh— 5,263  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  level,  and  heavily  wooded  in  parts.  The  soil  is  sandy,  and  the  principal  produc- 
tions are  Indian  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Co.  seat,  Eastville. 

NORTHAMPTON,  a  village  of  Massachusetts.  1  m.  w.  of  the  Connecticut  river,  95 
m.  w.  of  Boston,  on  the  Connecticut  river  railway.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  beautiful 
scenery,  mounts  Tom  and  Holyoke  rising  from  a  picturesque  valley.  It  contains  many 
elegant  residences,  the  county  buildings.  6  banks,  several  academies,  11  churches,  1  cot- 
ton factorv.  2  silk  factories,  3  paper-mills.  A  bridge  1080  ft.  long  connects  it  with  Had- 
ley.  Pop.  '70,  10,160. 

NORTHAMPTON  (ante),  a  t.,  the  cp.  seat  of  Plampshire  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Con- 
necticut river,  17  m.  n.  of  Springfield:  situated  on  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton, 
and  Connecticut  river  railroads;  pop.  '80,  12.172.  The  town  is  mostly  on  rising  ground 
about  a  m.  from  the  river,  is  laid  out  with  great  taste,  well  supplied  with  elms  and  other 
old  trees,  and  has  long  boon  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  the  country. 
Water  power  is  furnished  by  a  stream  flowing  through  the  town,  and  there  are  many 
mi'ls.  the  chief  manufactures  being  silk,  cotton,  and  woolen  goods,  sewing  silk,  paper, 
buttons,  and  cutlery.  The  public  buildings  are  the  county  court-house,  town-hall,  Memo- 
rial hall,  built  in  memory  of  Northampton  soldiers  who  died  in  the  war  against  rebellion, 
and  public  library;  there  are  6  banks,  a  high  school,  many  district  schools,  and  8 
churches.  Here  also  are  the  Smith  college  for  women,  the  Clarke  deaf  mute  institute  and 
the  state  lunatic  asylum:  bcsidr-s  privately  endowed  institutions  for  charities  and  aid. 
There  are  several  hotels,  one  at  Round  hill  on  a  hill  near  the  village,  was  formerly 
famous  as  a  water  cure  institution.  There  are  many  pleasant  drives  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  whole  region  of  the  iipoor  Connoctieut  valley  being  noted  for  its  picturesque 
scenery.  The  main  village  is  connected  by  horse  cars  with  Florence,  which  is  included 
in  the  township  and  wlu-re  are  extensive  sev.  ing  machine  factories  and  silk  mills. 

NORTHAMPTON,  capital  of  the  co.  of  the  same  name,  a  markei-t.,  and  parliament- 
ary and  municipal  borough,  on  a  risine  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Xen,  67  m.  u  w.. 
of  London  by  railway.  In  the  center  of  the  town  is  a  spacious  market-square.  The 
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principal  edifices  are  the  shire  h:ill,  the  new  and  handsome  town-lrill,  the  corn  exchange, 
the  numerous  churches,  several  of  which  are  unusually  interesting,  as  St.  Peter's,  a 
recently  restored  and  beautiful  specimen  of  enriched  Norman,  and  St.  Sepulchre's,  much 
improved  in  1865,  one  of  the  very  few  round  churches  in  the  empire,  and  referred  to  the 
32th  century.  The  hospitals  of  St.  John  and  St.  Thomas  were  religious  houses  prior  to 
the  reformation.  Boot  and  shoe  making,  which  affords  employment  to  about  3,000  per- 
sons, is  the  principal  branch  of  trade  carried  on  here.  Leather  is  made,  and  hosiery  and 
lace  are  manufactured.  Iron  and  brass  foundries  are  in  operation,  and  brewing  is  car- 
ried on.  Two  markets  are  held  here  weekly,  a  general  one  on  Wednesday,  and  one  for 
cattle  on  Saturday.  Pop.  (1871)  of  parliamentary  borough,  44,871,  who  return  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament. 

Northampton,  a  very  ancient  town,  was  held  by  the  Danes  at  the  beginning  of  the 
10th  c.,  and  was  burned  by  them  in  1010.  After  the  conquest,  it  was  bestowed  on  Simon 
de  St.  Liz.  Its  castle  was  besieged  by  the  barons  in  1215,  during  the  cival  wars  of  king 
John.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  great  buttle  fought  (July  10,  1460)  during  the  wars  of  the 
Roses,  between  the  rival  houses,  in  which  the  earls  of  March  and  Warwick  defeated  the 
Lancastrians. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE,  a  central  co.  of  England,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  counties  of 
Warwick.  Leicester,  and  Rutland,  and  on  the  s.w.  by  Oxfordshire.  Area,  629,912  acres; 
pop.  '71,  243,891.  Its  surface  is  marked  by  gently  undulating  hills,  alternating  with  well- 
watered  vales.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Nen  and  the  Welland,  both  of  which  flow  n.e.,  and 
fall  into  the  estuary  of  the  Wash.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  London  and  North- 
Western,  the  Great  Northern,  the  Eastern  Counties,  and  other  lines  of  railway,  and  com- 
munication by  water  is  maintained  by  the  Union,  Grand  Junction,  and  other  canals,  as  well 
as  by  the  rivers.  The  climate  of  the  county  is  mild  and  healthy;  the  soil,  a  black  mold  in 
the  fen  districts  in  the  n.e.,  and  brown  loam  on  the  uplands,  is  very  productive.  White 
and  green  crops  are  abundantly  produced,  and  on  the  rich  pastures  cattle  are  extensively 
reared  for  the  London  market.  Four  members  are  returned  to  the  house  of  commons 
for  the  county. 

NORTH  BASS  ISLAND.     See  PUT-IN-BAY  ISLANDS. 
NORTH  BERWICK.     See  BERWICK,  NORTH. 
NORTHBROOK,  LORD.     See  BARING. 
NORTH  CAPE.     See  MAGEROE. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  (CAROLINA.  NORTH,  ante),  was  first  explored  by  a  party  of  108 
persons  sent  from  England  by  sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1584,  and  the  first  settlement  was 
made  on  Roanoke  island  during  that  year.  Trouble  with  the  Indians,  however,  caused 
the  colonists  eventually  to  return  to  England,  and  no  further  attempt  was  made  to  colo- 
ni.-.e  the  region  until  several  years  later  when  people  from  Virginia  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing themselves  on  the  northern  border.  In  1663  Charles  II.  made  a  grant  of  the 
province,  which  included  bom  of  the  Carolinas,  to  eight  noblemen  by  whom  great  efforts 
v.'ere  made  to  induce  colonization,  and  shortly  afterwards  colonies  of  French,  German, 
and  Swiss  Protestants  came  over.  About  1700  the  province  was  divided  into  North  and 
South  Carolina,  and  separate  governments  were  organized.  From  this  time  up  to  the 
revolutiou,  North  Carolina  was  ruled  by  successive  governors  appointed  by  the  English 
king.  But  in  Aug.,  1776,  the  colony  ratified  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  in 
the  following  December  held  a  convention  at  Halifax  and  framed  a  constitution  for  the 
st  ite,  which  remained  the  organic  law  until  1835.  After  the  revolution  the  state  enjoyed 
jnuch  prosperity,  and  its  history  is  marked  by  no  particularly  eventful  period  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion.  The  popular  sentiment  in  the  state  at  the  beginning  of 
1381  was  apparently  in  favor  of  the  union;  but  after  the  surrender  of  fort  Sumter  and 
the  declaration  of  war,  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature  was  called,  and  an  ordinance  of 
secession  passed,  A.pril  20.  The  state  thenceforth  during  the  next  four  years  suffered 
jr.  any  disasters  of  war.  In  Aug.,  1861.  fort  Hatteras  and  fort  Clark  were  seized  by  fed- 
eral forces;  Roanoke  island  and  New  Berne  were  next  captured  by  Burnside's  expedition ; 
and  later  the  region  about  Plymouth,  Kinston,  and  Washington  was  taken  and  occupied 
1 17  fed jral  troops.  Other  important  battles  fought  in  the  state  during  the  war  were  at 
Averysborough,  Bentonville,  and  the  taking  of  fort  Fisher.  As  soon  as  peace  was 
declared;  a  provisional  governor,  W.  W.  Holden,  was  appointed,  and  on  Oct.  2,  1865,  a 
convention  assembled  at  Raleigh  declared  the  ordinance  of  secession  null,  abolished  slav- 
ery, and  repudiated  the  state  debt  created  to  caVry  on  the  war.  An  election  was  held 
soon  after,  and  a  governor,  legislature,  and  members  of  congress  chosen.  But  as  the 
3'e  organized  government  refused  to  ratify  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  state  was  declared  to  be  still  under  military  authority,  and  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  gen.  D.  E.  Sickles.  Another  convention,  therefore,  was 
called,  and  the  delegates  met  in  Raleigh  in  Feb.,  1868,  and  prepared  a  constitution  that 
was  ratified  by  the  people  and  which  congress  approved.  Accordingly  the  state  was 
r  >c-tored  to  the  union  in  July,  1868.  The  state  has  suffered  much  in  many  ways  during 
UIL;  past  15  years,  its  peace  having  been  seriously  disturbed  for  a  long  while  by  organized 
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bauds  of  outlaws  known  as  ku-klux  klan  and  its  political  and  financial  affairs  having 
been  m  a  troubled  condition. 

The  mineral  resources  embrace  not  only  coal  and  iron  of  superior  quality,  but  the 
precious  metals.  Of  the  coal  deposits  there  are  two  fields,  one  in  Stokes  and  Rocking- 
hi'.ni  counties  with  an  area  of  SOsq.in.,  ami  another  in  Chatham  and  Moore  counties 
with  an  area  of  40  sq.m.,  of  which  each  square  mile  is  believed  to  contain  6,000,000  tons 
of  coal  of  the  best  quality.  The  beds  have  been  mined  to  some  extent,  principally  at 
Egypt,  Farmville,  and  Horns ville.  Gold  has  been  found  in  23  counties  and  has  beeu 
mined  to  a  considerable  extent  for  nearly  half  a  century.  The  most  productive  mint's 
arc  the  Gold  Hill  mines  in  Rowan  co. ,  which  were  discovered  in  1843.  Other  regular 
veins  have  been  worked  in  Davidson,  Cabarrus,  Stanley,  Montgomery,  and  Mecklen- 
burg counties;  and  irregular  veins  and  surface  gold  are  also  found  in  the  same  coun- 
ties to  some  extent,  and  in  Catawba,  Randolph,  Union,  and  Franklin  counties.  Between 
1838  and  1874  more  than  $10,000,000  in  North  Carolina  gold  was  deposited  in  the  U.  S. 
mints.  Silver  is  found  in  Davidson  and  Clay  counties,  but  the  mines  have  been  little 
worked.  Copper  ores  of  various  kinds  exist  in  several  parts  of  the  state;  also  lead, 
zinc,  antimony,  and  other  metals  are  known  to  exist,  with  some  small  amounts  of  pla- 
tinum and  palladium.  Mica  is  profitably  mined  in  Mitchell  and  Yancey  counties.  Alum, 
graphite,  jade,  buhrstone,  granite,  kaolin,  limestone,  whetstone,  grindstone,  soapstone, 
and  corundum  are  found,  the  latter  in  great  abundance;  and,  in  fact,  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  state  is  remarkably  great.  The  agricultural  products  are  chiefly  rice,  cotton, 
tobacco,  sweet  potatoes,  wheat,  and  Indian  corn;  but  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  climate, 
differs  much  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  The  temperature  of  the  lowlands  is  hot 
and  humid;  but  in  the  interior,  particularly  in  the  Piedmont  and  the  mountain  section, 
the  air  is  singularly  pure,  dry,  and  elastic.  The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Raleigh  is 
60°;  at  Asheville,  50°;  at  Wilmington.  63';  and  the  average  rainfall  is  about  45  inches. 
Along  the  coast  region  the  swamp  lauds  when  drained  and  the  river  bottoms  are  fertile, 
and  rice  grows  well.  Further  inland  the  soil  improves  and  is  well  adapted  to  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  and  flax.  Cotton  is  raised  principally  in  the  counties  along  the  south- 
ern border.  The  western  and  mountainous  portions  are  best  adapted  to  grazing,  and  in 
these  parts  stock  raising  is  the  leading  pursuit.  The  forest  trees  of  the  uplands  are  oak, 
hickory,  ash,  walnut,  and  lime;  in  the  lowlands,  the  long-leaf  pine:  and  in  the  swamps, 
cedar,  cypress,  maple,  oak,  and  poplar.  A  very  large  extent  of  territory,  extending 
from  a  point  near  the  line  of  Virginia  across  the  entire  state,  varying  in  width  from  30 
to  80  m. ,  is  covered  with  the  long-leaved  pine,  which  yields  a  large  share  of  the  world's 
supply  of  resin,  oil  of  turpentine,  raw  turpentine,  tar  and  pitch.  In  1870  the  state  con- 
tained 5,258.743  acres  of  improved  land,  12,026,894  acres  of  wood  land,  and  2,549,774 
acres  of  other  unimproved  laud.  The  total  number  of  farms  was  93,565,  the  average 
si/.e  of  which  was  212  acres.  Their  cash  value  was  estimated  to  be  $78.211,083,  and  that 
of  their  products,  including  betterments  and  additions  to  stock,  about  $57,845.940. 
Aiiiou?  the  productions  of  that  year  were:  spring  wheat,  405,238  bushels;  winter  wheat, 
2.454.641;  rye,  352,006;  Indian  corn.  18,454,215;  oats,  3.220,105;  barley,  3,186;  buck- 
wheat, 20,109;  peas  and  bean-;.  532.749;  potatoes,  738.803;  sweet  potatoes,  3,071,840; 
hay,  83,540  tons;  cotton.  141,935  Inles;  rice,  2,059,281  Ibs. ;  tobacco,  11.150,087  Ibs.; 
•wool,  729,667;  butter,  4,297,834;  cheese,  75,185;  flax,  59,552;  honey,  1,404,040;  cane 
sugar,  35  hogsheads;  wine,  62,348  gallons;  maple  molasses.  418. 

The  leading  manufacturing  industries  are  the  sawing  of  lumber  and  the  production 
of  resin,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine  oil,  cotton-seed  oil,  tobacco,  flour,  and  the  smelting  of 
ores.  In  1870  there  were  3.642  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  state,  employing 
13,622  hands,  and  using  $8.140.473  in  capital,  raw  material  valued  at  $12,824,693,  and 
producing  goods  woYth  $19.021.327.  Of  these  establishments  there  were  147  tar  and 
turpentine  works;  227  flouring  and  grist  mills;  104  saw-mills;  33  cotton-mills;  110 
tobacco  factories;  1  zinc  smelting  and  rolling  works;  and  130  carriage  and  wagon  fac- 
tories. The  state  has  four  U.  S.  customs  "districts — Albemarle,  Beaufort,  Pamlico, 
and  Wilmington;  and  it  exports,  coastwise  and  to  foreign  countries,  large  quantities 
of  tar.  turpentine,  and  resin,  lumber,  cotton,  tobacco,  flour,  and  fish.  During  1870  the 
shiptn  nts  of  resin  and  turpentine  amounted  to  426.305  barrels,  valued  at  $1,159,022; 
and  of  tar  and  pitch  17,660  barrels,  worth  $42,824.  The  fisheries  of  North  Carolina  are 
more  important  than  any  others  on  the  southern  coast,  the  annual  catch  amounting  usu- 
allv  to  100.000  barrels.  The  kinds  caught  are  chiefly  the  herring,  shad,  bluefish,  mullet, 
aud  rock. 

The  number  of  railroads  lying  wholly  or  partly  in  the  state  in  1875  was  17,  and  the 
number  of  miles  of  road  in  operation  1488.  The  most  important  of  these  roads  are  the 
North  Carolina  railroad,  223  m.  long;  the  western  North  Carolina,  250  m. ;  the  Wilming- 
ton and  Weldon.  w'ith  a  branch  running  from  Tarboro  to  Rocky  Mount,  181  m. ;  the 
Atlantic  and  North  Carolina,  95m.;  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston,  97  m. ;  and  the  Wilming- 
ton and  Columbia.  65  m.  within  the  state.  The  Dismal  Swamp  canal,  lying  in  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia,  affords  communication  between' Albemarle  sound  and  Chesapeake 
bay.  The  number  of  national  banks  in  the  state  in  1875  was  11,  having  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $2.200.000,  and  an  outstanding  circulation,  secured  by  U.  S.  bonds,  of 
$1.824,545.  There  were  also  8  state  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1.697.000:  and 
3  savings  banks,  loan,  and  trust  companies,  whose  capital  amounted  to  $180,000.  Two 
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fire  insurance  companies,  one  at  Raleigh  and  the  other  at  Warrenton,  possessed  assets 
amounting  to  $264,827;  and  there  was  also  one  life  insurance  company  at  Raleigh  with  a 
capital  of  #200,000,  and  assets  amounting  to  $212,000. 

Financial  I}',  the  state  has  never  been  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition  since  the  war. 
The  ante-war  debt  in  1874  amounted  to  $8,878,200,  but  several  railroad  operations, 
together  with  other  liabilities  incurred  by  the  state,  brought  up  the  aggregate  indebted- 
ness that  year  to  $38,921,848,  of  which  about  $10,000,000  was  for  due  and  unpaid  inter- 
est. In  1879,  however,  the  state  treasurer  reported  to  the  legislature  that  the  total 
amount  of  the  debt,  principal  and  interest,  was  $27,120,227.  This  legislature  passed  an 
act  "  to  compromise,  commute,  and  settle."  On  bonds  issued  before  the  war  (except  for 
the  North  Carolina  railroad)  it  proposed  to  pay  40  per  cent  of  the  principal.  Other 
bonds  were  made  redeemable  at  23  per  cent,  and  some  even  at  15  per  cent  of  the  princi- 
pal. The  settlement  determined  upon  was  to  give,  in  exchange  for  the  outstanding 
bonds,  new  thirty-j'ear  coupon  bonds,  dated  July  1,  1880,  bearing  4  per  cent  interest, 
payable  annually.  In  1874  the  total  property  of  the  state,  real  and  personal,  was  assessed 
at  $143,723,813,  which  included  land  valued  at  £76,959,193;  town  property,  $16.652,131; 
horses,  mules,  cattle,  etc.,  $18,214,692;  and  farming  utensils,  money  on  hand  or  deposit, 
etc.,  $31.897,797.  The  amount  raised  by  tax  for  state  purposes  is  about  §1,200,000. 

A  fund  for  the  support  of  common  schools  was  created  by  Ihe  legislature  in  1825, 
and  certain  stocks,  owned  by  the  state,  in  banks  and  navigation  companies,  with  all 
moneys  paid  into  the  public  treasury  for  entries  of  swamp  and  other  vacant  lar.ds,  were 
set  aside  to  meet  this  need.  During  the  next  fifteen  years  the  fund  was  enlarged  in 
various  ways  until,  in  1840,  it  amounted  to  $2,000,000.  This  was  destroyed,  however, 
by  the  war,  and  the  new  constitution  of  1868  provided  that  75  per  cent  of  the  entire 
state  and  county  capitation  tax,  together  with  the  revenue  derived  from  certain  fines, 
forfeitures,  and  penalties,  should  be  devoted  to  school  purposes.  At  present  about 
$300,000  is  expended  annually,  and  the  public  schools  are  kept  open  four  months  each 
year.  A  state  superintendent,  assisted  by  county  commissioners  and  district  committees, 
has  control  and  supervision  of  the  system.  In  1870  the  number  of  children  in  the  state 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  18  was  359,930,  of  whom  135,845  were  colored.  The  num- 
ber attending  school  was  65,301,  of  whom  11.419  were  colored.  In  1878,  however,  the 
report  was  considerably  more  favorable,  the  number  of  white'  pupils  attending  school 
during  that  year  having  been  145,155,  and  of  colored  81,290.  Substantial  aid  is  received 
also  from  the  Peabody  educational  fund,  which  maintains,  during  ten  months  of  the 
year,  from  20  to  30  graded  schools,  each  having  from  100  to  500  pupils.  Besides  tiiese 
public  school  advantages  the  state  has  six  colleges:  the  North  Carolina  university  at 
Chapel  Hill,  chartered  in  1793;  North  Carolina  college  (Lutheran),  at  Mt.  Pleasant; 
Wake  Forest  college  (Baptist),  Forestville;  Rutherford"  college  (uusectarian),  at  Excel- 
sior; Trinity  college  (Methodist),  at  Trinity;  Davidson  college  (Presbyterian),  at  David- 
son; and  Shaw  university  (Baptist,  for  colored  students,  male  and  female),  at  Raleigh. 
Several  of  »these  colleges  have  preparatory,  theological,  scientific,  and  other  special 
courses;  and  there  are  within  the  state  many  academies  and  seminaries  of  respectable 
rank,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Ellendale  teachers'  institute  at  Little  River, 
and  the  Williston  academy  and  normal  school  at  Wilmington.  Of  the  total  number  of 
libraries  throughout  the  state,  reported  in  1870,  there  were  1746,  containing  about 
541,915  volumes,  of  which  1090  were  private.  The  newspapers  and  periodicals  published 
amount  to  about  102,  there  being  10  daily  papers,  80  weeklies,  4  monthlies,  etc.  The 
religious  organizations,  bv  the  census  of  1870,  numbered  2,683.  and  possessed  2,497  edi- 
fices with  718,310  sittings,  and  property  valued  at  $2.487.877.  The  denomination* 
represented  were:  Baptist,  985;  Christian,  66;  Congregational, "l ;  Protestant  Episcopal, 
77;  Friends,  28;  Jewish,  1;  Lutheran,  73;  Methodist,  1193;  Moravian,  10;  Presbyterian, 
204:  German  reformed,  31;  Roman  Catholic,  10;  Universalist,  2. 

The  constitution  of  North  Carolina,  framed  and  adopted  in  1868,  declares  that  the 
state  shall  ever  remain  a  member  of  the  American  union,  and  that  there  is  no  right  on 
the  part  of  the  state  to  secede;  that  every  citizen  owes  paramount  allegiance  to  the  con- 
stitution and  government  of  the  United  States;  that  the  state  shall  never  assume  or  pay 
any  debt  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  against  the  Uniled  States;  and  that  no  property 
qualification  shall  be  required  as  a  condition  of  voting  or  holding  office.  The  executive 
power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  auditor,  treasurer, 
superintendent  of  public  works,  superintendent  of  instruction,  and  an  attorney-general, 
all  of  whom  are  elected  every  four  years.  The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  50  mem- 
bers, and  a  house  of  representatives  of  120  members,  who  are  elected  every  two  years. 
The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court  consisting  of  a  chief-justice  and  four 
associates,  a  superior  court  with  one  judge  in  each  of  the  12  judicial  districts  into  which 
the  state  is  divided,  and  courts  of  justices  of  the  peace.  The  right  to -vote  is  conferred 
upon  every  male  citizen  21  years  of  age,  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  state  1  year  and 
the  county  :jO  days  previous  to  election.  Atheists  are  disqualified  for  office,  and  also  all 
persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  treason,  perjury,  or  other  infamous  crimes,  and  not 
legally  restored  to  th,;  rights  of  citizenship.  Under  the  apportionment  of  1872  the  state 
is  entitled  to  8  representatives  in  congress  and  10  electoral  votes.  The  electoral  votes 
have  been  cast  as  follows:  179.'.  Washington  nnd  Clinton,  12:  1796,  Adams«nnd  P!n<  k- 
ney,  12;  1800,  Jeffercon  and  Burr,  12;  1804,  Jefferson  and  Clinton,  14;  1808,  Madison, 
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for  president.  11;  1812,  Madison  and  Gerry,  15;  1816,  Monroe  and  Tompkins,  15;  1820, 
Monroe  and  Tompkius,  15;  1824,  Jackson  and  Calhoun,  15:  1828,  Jackson  and  Callioun, 
15;  1832,  Jackson  and  Van  Bnren,  15;  1836,  Van  Buren  and  Johnson,  15;  1840,  Harrison 
and  Tyler,  15;  1844,  Clay  and  Frelinghuyseu,  11;  1818,  Taylor  and  Fillmore,  11:  1852, 
Pierce  and  King,  10;  1856,  Buchanan  and  Breckenridge,  10;  1860,  Breokenridge  and 
Lane,  10;  1868,  Grant  and  Colfax.  9;  1872.  Grant  and  Wilson,  10;  1876;  Tilden  and 
Hendricks.  10;  1880,  Hancock  and  English,  10. 

NORTHCOTE.  Sir  STAFFORD  HEXRY,  b.  London.  1818;  educated  at  Eton,  and 
Oxford  university,  graduating  at  Balliol  college  in  1839  with  high  honors.  His  first 
position  in  political  life  was  that  of  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  the  latter 
was  president  of  the  board  of  trade.  In  1847  he  was  called  to  the  bar  and  was  made 
legal  secretary  to  the  board  of  trade.  In  1851  lie  succeeded  to  the  family  title  and 
estates  as  eighth  baronet  of  the  line.  For  the  next  three  years  he  was  occupied  in  exam- 
ining the  state  of  the  English  civil  service,  and  the  report  made  by  him  and  his  colleague 
sir  0.  E.  Trevelyan,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  present  system  of  competitive  exami- 
nations. He  was  member  of  parliament  from  Dudley  and  Stamford  from  1855-66.  and 
was  then  returned  from  North  Devon,  which  place  he  has  since  represented  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  conservative  party.  He  was  president  of  the  board  of  trade  (1866-67),  and  in 
1867  was  made  secretary  of  state  for  India.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  joint 
high  commission  which  signed  the  treaty  of  Washington  on  May  8,  1871.  On  the  forma- 
tion of  Disraeli's  cabinet  in  1374,  sir  Stafford  Northcote  was  made  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  when  his  leader  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  unue'1  the  title  of  lord 
Benconsfield,  Northcole  became  himself  the  leader  of  the  house.  He  is  a  magistrate  and 
deputy-lieut.  of  Devonshire,  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  has  received  from  Oxford 
the  honorary  title  of  D.C.L.  He  has  published  a  number  of  political  and  financial  panv 
phlets  such  as  Twenty  Year*  of  Piii.'iiicial  P'dw;/.  SunnMry  of  Uie  chief  financial  measure* 
passed  between  1842  and  1861,  with  a  table  of  Budget*  (London,  1862). 

NOSTH  EAST  AXD  NOSTH  WEST  PASSAGES!  The  numerous  and  important  dis- 
coveries made  by  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  in  the  southern  latitudes  of  Asia,  and 
the  reports  which  ou  their  return  they  spread  of  the  fabulous  wealth  of  those  regions, 
excited  the  attention  of  the  other  maritime  nations  of  Europe,  and  prompted  them  to 
eend  out  expeditions  to  the  East  Indies  for  tlie  purpose  of  obtaining  a  share  in  the  lucra- 
tive traffic  of  which  Spain  had  hitherto  possessed  the  monopoly.  But  the  latter  power, 
then  at  the  height  of  her  prosperity,  was  not  disposed  to  admit  other  nations  as  sharers 
of  her  good  fortune,  and  dealt  so  summarily  with  all  intruders,  having  at  that  time  the 
complete  command  of  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans,  that  her  rivals  were  reluctantly 
compelled  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  trading  in  those  seas.  Unwilling,  however,  to  lay 
aside  their  designs  of  opening  a  trade  with  the  far-famed  India  and  Cathay  (as  China 
was  then  called),  they  resolved  to  attempt  to  reach  those  regions  by  some  other  route. 
Two  plans  appeared  most  feasible — the  one  to  reach  Eastern  Asia  by  coasting  along  the 
north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  north- enst  pa-wige;  the  other  by  sailing  westward  across 
the  Atlantic.  The  latter  was  first  attempted  by  John  Cabot  in  1497,  but  he  found  his 
progress  barred  by  the  American  continent,  or,  at  least,  those  parts  of  it  known  as  New- 
foundland and  Labrador.  Three  years  afterward  Gaspard  Cortereal  and  his  brother 
made  three  several  voyages  in  the  same  direction;  and  on  reaching  Newfoundland  sailed 
northward,  but  were  stopped  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  in  lat.  60°  n.  Both  brothers 
afterward  perished  with  all  their  followers.  Several  voyages  were  soon  after  made  to 
discover  if  a  passage  for  ships  existed  to  the  n.  of  America  (the  north-west  passage),  but 
without  success;  and  the  hardships  which  navigators  were  subjected  to  in  these  inhos- 
pitable dimes,  caused  the  abandoiimeut  for  the  time  of  all  further  investigations  in  that 
direction. 

North-East  Passage. — The  search  for  a  north-east  passage  was  now  vigorously  prose 
cuted,  and  England  had  the  honor  of  sending  out  the  first  expedition  for  this  purpose  in 
1553.  It  consisted  of  three  ships,  commanded  by  sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  and  was  fitted 
out  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Sebastian  Cabot;  but  on  rounding  the  North 
cape,  one  of  the  ships  was  separated,  from  the  others  during  a  violent  storm,  and  subse- 
quently entered  the  White  sea,  then  unknown  to  western  Europeans.  The  other  two. 
under  Willoughby,  drifted  hither  and  thither,  in  the  vast  waste  of  water  surrounding 
the  pole,  till  the  navigators  sighted  Nova  Zembla.  Being  unable  to  land,  they  sailed 
back  along  the  north  of  Russia,  and  took  up  their  winter  quarters  on  the  coast  of  Rus- 
sian Lapland,  where  they  were  subsequently  found  frozen  to  death.  Several  other  expe- 
ditious were,  at  different  times,  sent  out  by  the  English  and  Dutch,  but  none  of  them 
ever  succeeded  in  penetrating  further  than  the  e.  coast  of  Nova  Zembla.  though  they 
rendered  good  service  to  geography  by  making  accurate  surveys  of  Northern  Europe 
and  the  adjacent  islands  of  Spil/bergen,  Nova  Zembla,  Waygatz,  etc.  It  was  for  a  long 
time  believed  that  the  promontory  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  gulf  of  Obi 
was  the  tabis  of  Pliny,  and  formed  the  n.e.  corner  of  Asia;  and  this  opinion,  which 
received  the  assent  of  the  celebrated  Gerard  Mercator,  tended  greatly  to  encourage 
renewed  explorations,  as.  according  to  it,  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  was  not  more  than 
400  m.  from  Nova  Zembla.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  chief  expeditions  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  north-cast  passage : 
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WTJoughby  and  Cliancelor English,  1553 

Burroughs. "         1556 

Pel  and  Jackman "        15bO 

Barentz,  William  (three  expeditious) Dutch,  1594-1596 

Hudson     Henrv  j  first  expedition English,  1608 

on,    J    .my   {  second  expetlition Dutch,  1609 

Wood "       1676 

In  his  third  expedition  Barentz  nearly  reached  Icy  cape,  about  long.  100°  e.  but  was, 
with  his  crew,  imprisoned  by  the  ice,  and  died  before  the  return  of  spring.     Various 
important  discoveries  were  made  during  this  expedition,  which  proved  that  in  favorable 
seasons  a  passage  could  be  found  to  the  eastward,  but  after  the  subsequent  failures  of 
Hudson  and  Wood,  the  attempt  was  abandoned   in  despair.     The  Russian  government 
now  took  up  the  search,  and  both  by  overland  expeditions,  and  by  vessels  starting  from 
various  points  on  the  n.  and  e.  coasts  of  Siberia,  sought  to  discover  a  practicable  pas- 
sage.    The  chief  of  these  expeditions  were  those  of  Behring  in  1741,  which  started  from 
Petropaulovski,  and  was  stopped  at  the  East  cape;  of  Shalaroff;  arid  of  Billings.     In 
1875,  and  again  in  1876,  Prof.  Nordeuskiold  reached  the  eastern   shores  of  the  gulf  of 
Obi;  and  in  July,  1878,  a  well-equipped  Swedish  expedition,  under  that  veteran  explorer 
attempted  once  more  the  n  e.  passage.    The  party  successfully  rounded  cape  Chelyu-skin, 
and  in  September  were  able  lo  start  from  the  mouths  of  the  Lena  from  Behriug's  strait. 
North-  West  Passage. — As  was  formerly  mentioned,  Sebastian  Cabot  and  the  brothers 
Cortereal  were  the  first  who  attempted  to  double  the  n.  coast  of  America;  Cabot  had 
reached  as  far  n.  as  hit.  67°  30',  in  the  strait  between  Greenland  and  America,  but  the 
courage  of  his  crew  falling,  he  was  compelled  to  reluni.     Notwithstanding  his  urgent 
representations,  he  was  unable  to  prevail  upon  tlie  English  monarch  to  send  ouf  another 
expedition,  and  it  was  not  till  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made  to  find 
a  n.e.  passage  that  investigations  of  the  n.  coast  of  America  were  resumed.     As  these 
Investigations  were  carried  on  till  within  the  last  few  years  solely  by  the  English,  their 
prosecution  till  a  definite  result  was  arrived  at  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  point  of 
national  honor,  and  repeated  expeditions  were  sent  out  long  after  it  had  been  clearly 
shown  that  a  n.w.  passage,  when  found,  would  be  useless  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view. 
In  all,  more  than  200  voyages  were  made  in  search  of  a  n.w.  passage,  so  that  only  the 
most  important  of  them  can  be  even  mentioned.     The  first  expedition,  after  that   of 
Cabot,  was  sent  out  in  1576,  under  Martin  Frobisher,  who  made  a  second  and  third  vov- 
age  in   the  two  following  years,  but  without  any  important   discovery.     In   1585-88 
northern  enterprise  received  an  impetus  from  th.;  successful  expeditions  of  capt.  John 
Davis.     This  navigator  sailed  up  the  strait  which  bears  his  name,  as  far  at  lat.  72°  n., 
and  reported  open  sea  still  further  n. ;  he  then  surveyed  the  e.  and  w.  sides  of  the  strrn't, 
but  without  further  results.     Henry  Hudson  (q.v.),  who  had  previously  attempted  the 
n.e.  passage,  followed  in  1610,  and  discovered  the  Hudson  strait  and  bay,  believing  the 
latter  to  be  none  other  than  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  an  opinion  which  was  proved 
erroneous  by  the  investigations  of  Button  in  1612;  the  latter,  however,  disseminated  on 
his  return  the  equally  erroneous  opinion  that  the  bay  wras  closed  in  on  all  sides,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  eastern  entrances.     Button's  account  was  not  universally  cred- 
ited, and  accordingly,  in  1615,  capt.  Bylot,  who  had  been  one  of  Hudson's  company, 
was  sent  out,  accompanied  by  Baffin,  the  most  skillful  navigator  and  scientific  observer 
of  the  time;  but  their  first  expedition,  which  was  to  Hudson's  ba}^,  was  devoid  of  results. 
In  their  next  voyage  (1616),  they  sailed  up  Davis's  strait,  reaching  lat.  78°  n.,  and  satis- 
fying themselves  by  a  very  superficial  investigation  that  their  was  no  northern  outlet, 
the  bay  (as  it  was  then  believed  to  be)  was  named  in  honor  of  its  explorer  Baffin's  bay. 
On  their  return  southwards,  they  coasted  along  the  w.  side,  and  discovered  an  opening 
to  the  w.  which  they  named  Lancaster  sound,  but  believing  it  to  be  only  an  inlet,  did 
not  explore  further.     On  his  return,  Baffin  gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion  that  no  outlet 
to  the  w.  existed  from  Baffin's  bay,  and  the  attention  of  explorers  was  again  directed  to 
discover  an  outlet  from  Hudson's  bay.     In  1619  the  solitary  attempt  by  foreign  powers 
to  aid  in  the  search  was  undertaken  by  Jens  Munk,  a  Dane,  but  he  made  no  discoveries, 
and  the  attempt  was  not  renewed.     The  expedition  of  Fox  and  James,  in  1681,  led  to 
the  partial  exploration  of  the  channel  since  known  as  the  Fox  channel,  which  forms  the 
northern  outlet  to  Hudson's  bay,  and  from  this  time  the  spirit  of  discovery  slumbered 
till  1741.     Between  this  date  and  1746,  several  expeditions  were  sent  out  to  discover  an 
outlet  from  the  n.w.  corner  of  Hudson's  bay,  but  their  united  researches  satisfact  ,n]y 
proved  that  no  such  outlet  existed.     Owing  to  these  disappointments,  the  search  tor  a 
n.w.  passage  was  discontinued  for  more  than  half  a  century,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of 
the  British  parliament  having  promised  a  reward  of  £20,000  to  the  fortunate  discoverer. 
In  1818  the  admiralty  took  up  the  search,  and  sent  out  capt.  John  Ross  and  lieut.  Parry, 
who  sailed  up  Davis  s  strait,  and  ascended  Lancaster  sound  for  30  m. ;  here  capt.  Ross 
gave  up  the  search,  considering  it  to  be  hopeless.    But  this  opinion  was  by  no  means  coin- 
cided in  by  Parry,  who  was  accordingly  sent  out  in  the  following  year,  and  succeeded 
in  far  outstripping  all  his  predecessors  in  the  career  of  northern  discovery.     He  eniered 
Lancaster  sound  on  July  30,  and  a  few  days  afterward  discovered  a  lanre  inlet,  30  m. 
broad,  which  he  named  Prince  Regent  inlet.     After  exploring  this  inlet  for  some  dis- 
tance, he  returned,  and  continued  his  course  westward,  as  the  ice  allowed  him,  passing 
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through  a  strait  which  he  named  after  sir  John  Barrow,  the  promoter  of  the  expedition. 
Continuing  his  westward  course,  he  reached  long.  110°  w.,  in  Melville  sound,  where  he 
was  stopped  by  the  ice;  and  after  wintering  here,  and  giving  names  to  the  numerous 
islands,  suas.  and  straits  he  had  discovered,  returned  to  Britain,  with  the  glory  of  hav- 
ing  advanced  30=  of  longitude  further  w.  than  any  previous  explorer.  On  his'arrival  he 
was  welcomed  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and  his  discoveries  imparted  renewed  energy 
to  the  half  dormant  maritime  enterprise  of  the  British.  There  was  now  no  doubt  in 
what  direction  the  u.  w.  passage  was  to  be  sought,  but  Parry's  second  expedition  (1821-2.°)) 
was  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  Fox  channel  was  connected  with  the 
Arctic  sea  of  his  previous  voyage;  it  was,  however,  unsuccessful.  A  little  before  tliis 
time  the  coast-line  of  North  America  from  Behring's  strait  to  point  Turnagoiu,  in  long. 
109°  w.,  had  been  fully  traced,  so  that  it  only  remained  to  find  some  navigable  passage 
from  Regent  inlet  to  this  point,  and  the  long-wished-for  result  would  be  attained.  For 
this  purpose  capt.  John  Ross  was  sent  out  with  an  expedition  in  1829.  and  after  a  labori- 
ous and  difficult  voyage  up  Prince  Regent  inlet,  Breached  a  point  only  200  m.  from  point 
Turnagaiu.  It  was  during  this  voyage  that  he  discovered  the  magnetic  pole.  Dease 
and  Simpson,  in  1&58,  extended  the  survey  of  the  American  coast  from  point  Turnagain 
to  within  90  m.  of  the  magnetic  pole,  but  the  hopes  of  a  channel  between  these  points 
were  dashed  by  the  discovery  made  by  Dr.  John  Rae,  in  1847,  that  Boothia  (the  land 
which  bounds  Regent  inlet  on  the  w.)  is  a  peninsula  of  the  American  continent.  We 
now  come  to  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  sir  John  Franklin,  which,  it  was  fondly 
hoped,  would  settle  the  question  of  a  n.w.  passage.  It  sailed  from  England,  May  ]9, 
l^'-to,  and  was  last  seen  in  Baffin's  bay.  Franklin  is  believed  to  have  sailed  through 
Lancaster  sound,  and  ascended  Wellington  channel  to  lat.  77°  n.,  and  tlience  returned 
southwards,  crossing  Barrow  strait,  and  sailing  down  the  channel  (now  called  Franklin 
channel)  which  separates  North  Somerset  ami  Boothia  Felix  from  Prince  of  "Wales 
island  to  the  w.,  where,  in  lat.  70"  n.,  long  98°  80'  w.,  his  ships  were  beset  with  ire, 
Sept.  12,  1846,  and  Franklin  died  June  11.  1847.  The  survivors  abandoned  the  vessels 
20  m.  s.w.  of  this  point,  and  perished  in  the  attempt  to  reach  the  American  mainland. 
Many  expeditions  were  sent  out  to  search  for  the  missing  voyagers,  and  one  of  these 
expeditions,  under  Collinson  and  M'Clure,  sailed  from  Plymouth.  Jan.  20,  1850,  and 
reached  Behring's  strait  in  August  the  same  year.  Sailing  eastward  the  following 
spring,  M'Clure's  ship  became  fixed  in  the  ice,  about  60  m.  w.  of  Harrow  strait,  and  tlie 
crew  were  picked  up  by  sir  Edward  Belcher,  who  had  been  sent  out  in  April  1852  to 
their  assistance.  Belcher,  who  had  reached  Melville  found  by  the  eastern  passage 
through  Lancaster  sound  and  Barrow  strait,  returned  the  same  way;  and  thus  M'Clure 
and  his  company  enjoyed  the  envied  honor  of  being  the  only  ship's  crew  who  had  ever 
penetrated  from  Behring's  strait  to  Baffin's  bay.  To  M'Clure,  then,  belongs  the  honor 
of  having  finally  set  at  rest  all  doubts  as  to  the  existence  of  a  n.w.  passage.  By  the 
various  English  and  American  expeditions  (1848-59)  sent  out  to  search  for  sir  John 
Franklin,  the  whole  region  to  the  n.  of  the  American  mainlr.nd  as  far  as  lat.  77°  n.,  and 
long.  106°  w.,  has  been  thoroughly  explored,  and  various  channels  of  communication 
between  Davis's  and  Behring's  straits  have  been  discovered,  such  as  the  route  by  Hud- 
son's bay,  Fox  channel,  Fury  and  Hecla  strait  and  Bellot  strait,  into  Franklin  channel, 
and  thence  by  either  the  M'Clintock  or  tlie  Victoria  channel,  or  the  routes  by  Lancaster 
sound,  and  the  M'Clintock  channel,. Prince  Regent  inlet,  or  Prince  of  Wales  strait,  to 
the  open  sea  n.  of  Alaska,  but  all  these  routes  are  useless  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view. 
See  POLATC  EXPEDITIONS. 

NORTHERN  LIGHT-HOUSES,  COMMISSIONERS  OF.  The  body  corporate  which  has 
under  its  mangagement  the  whole  of  the  light  houses  of  Scotland  and' isle  of  Man.  The 
body  was  first  constituted  by  act  of  parliament  26  Geo.  III.,  but  has  been  frequently 
since  the  subject  of  legislation.  The  light-houses  of  the  isle  of  Man  were  assigned  to  it 
in  1815.  By  the  Merchant  shipping  act,  1854,  the  commissioners  are  so  far  limited  in 
their  power,  that  any  proposal  for  a  new  liirht-house  must  receive  the  approval  of  the 
Trinity  house,  London,  and  the  outlay  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  board  of  trade;  the 
cost,  however,  is  borne  by  the  imperial  light-house  fund.  The  commissioners  act 
wholly  in  virtue  of  office,  and  give  their  services  gratuitously.  The  body  consists  of  the 
lord  advocate,  solicitor-general,  lord  provost  and  senior  bailie  of  Edinburgh;  lord  provost 
and  senior  bailie  of  Glasgow;  lord  provost  of  Aberdeen;  provosts  of  Inverness,  CV.mp- 
belton,  Dundee  and  Greenock;  the  sheriffs  of  the  following  counties:  Aberdeen,  Argyle, 
Ayr,  Berwick,  Bute,  Caithness  and  Sutherland,  Edinburgh,  Elgin,  Fife,  Forfar,  liad- 
dington,  Inverness,  Kincardine,  Lanark,  Orkney  and  Fhctl.-.nd,  Renfrew,  Ross,  Wig- 
town, and  Kirkcudbright.  The  business  of  the  commissioners  is  conducted  at  an  oiiiee 
in  Edinburgh,  with  the  assistance  of  a  secretary  and  consulting  engineers.  In  1877  the 
number  of  light-houses  under  the  charge  of  the  commission  was  60,  beside  butys  and 
beacons.  The  commissioners  own  a  steam  vessel,  the  Pharos,  for  supplying  stores  to 
the  several  light-houses,  and  performing  annual  visits  of  inspection.  The  whole  system 
of  northern  lights  is  remarkably  well  organized,  the  hierit  of  which  is  in  a  great  measure 
due  to  the  late  Robert  Stevenson  (q.v.).  A  royal  commission  appointed  some  years  ago 
to  inquire  into  the  management  of  the  English.  Irish  and  Scottish  light-houses,  has 
acknowledged  that  the  "  Scotch  light-houses  are  in  the  best  state  of  general  efficiency, 
the  English  next,  and  the  Irish  third." 
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NORTHERN  LIGHTS.     Sec  AruoRA  BOKEAMS,  ante. 

NORTH  HOLLAND  CANAL.  Designed  by  Herr  Blnnken,  and  finished  in  1825. 
It  runs  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Helder,  50  m.,  and  has  a  water-level  width  of  123^  ft., 
with  a  depth  of  18i,  and  a.  bottom  width  of  31.  It  enables  vessels  trading  from  Amster- 
dam to  avoid  the  island,  and  sand-banks  of  the  dangerous  Zuyder  Zee,  the  passage  through 
which  once  took  as  many  weeks  as  it  now  does  hours.  The  greatest  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  work  were  the  .proverbial  lowuess  of  the  country,  and  the  necessity  of  pre- 
venting the  assaults  and  encroachments  of  the  sea.  The  level  is  such  that  vessels  are 
locked  down,  from  the  sea  to  the  canal. 

NORTH  RIVER.     See  HUDSON  RIVER. 

NORTHROP,  BIHDSEY  GRAXT.  b.  Conn,  in  1817;  took  the  degrees  of  B.A.  (1841), 
M.A.  from  Yale,  and  studied  at  the  Yale  divinity  school.  He  settled  as  pastor  at  Sax- 
on ville,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  about  ten  years,  from  1857  to  1866  1m  was  agent  of 
the  Massachusetts  board  of  education,  and  in  1869  became  secretary  of  the  state  board  of 
education  of  Connecticut,  a  position  which  he  still  occupies.  He  has  published  a  num- 
ber of  papers  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  has  also  done  much  to  encourage  the 
beautifying  of  country  towns  by  planting  shade  trees. 

NORTH  SEA  (Germanicum  Mare;  Ger.  Nord  See),  that  arm  of  the  Atlantic  ocean 
which  separates  the  British  islands  on  the  w.  from  the  continent  on  the  east.  It  is  700 
m.  in  extreme  length  (from  n.  to  s.),  about  400  m,  in  greatest  breadth,  and  has  an  area  of 
not  less  than  140,000  sq.  miles  The  great  commercial  highways  from  the  North  sea  to  the 
Atlantic  are  by  the  Penlland  firth  and  the  strait  of  Dover:  while  on  the  e.  it  communicates 
with  the  Baltic  by  the  Skagerrack,  the  Cattegat,  Sound,  and  Great  and  Little  Belts. 
Along  its  south-eastern  and  southern  coasts  the  shores  are  low,  and  are  skirted  by  sand- 
banks, formed  by  the  sand  deposits  carried  to  the  sea  by  the  waters  of  the  Elbe,  Weser, 
Rhine  and  Scheldt,  which  are  the  principal  rivers  that  flow  into  the  sea  from  the  east. 
The  shores  of  England,  especially  in  the  s.,  are  also  low,  and  here  sand  has  also  accu- 
mulated, though  not  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  on  the  continental  coasts.  The  chief 
British  rivers  that  fall  into  the  North  sea  are  the  Thames.  Ouse,  Humber,  Tyne,  Tweed, 
Forth,  and  Tay.  Besides  the  sand-banks  on  the  coast  already  referred  to,  there  are  others 
extending  to  The  middle  of  the  sea-bed,  and  similar  in  their  origin  to  those  on  the  coasts, 
and  occupying  altogether  about  three-fourths  of  the  entire  area.  Of  these,  the  principal 
are  the  bank  running  n.e.  from  the  mouth  of  the  firth  of  Forth  for  110m.;  the  one 
extending  n.w.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  for  about  the  same  distance;  the  Dogger- 
bank  (q.  v.),  etc.  These  sand-banks,  combined  with  the  storms  and  fogs  so  common  in 
the  North  sea,  render  its  navigation  unusually  dangerous.  Another  peculiarity  of  the 
bed  of  this  sea  is,  tne  number  of  extraordinary  "holes"  which  have  been  found  in  it. 
Of  these  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Little  Silver  Pitt  off  Holderness  in  Yorkshire,  and 
the  North-north-east  Hole,  8  leagues  further  east.  Little  Silver  Pitt  is  2.")  m.  in  length, 
and  from  half  a  mile  to  2  m.  in  width.  At  its  edges  there  is  a  depth  from '50  to  80  ft.  of 
water,  but  the  ''hole"  has  a  depth  of  330  feet.  In  the  n.,  along  the  Norwegian  coasts, 
the  shores  are  steep  and  rocky,  and  there  is  a  depth  of  about  190  fathoms.  The  depth 
(31  fathoms  on  an  average)  increases  from  s.  to  north.  The  currents  of  this  ocean  are 
extreme!}'  various,  and  demand  the  greatest  caution  on  the  part  of  the  navigator.  Owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  s.w.  winds,  the  currents  show  a  general  tendency  towards  the 
north-east.  On  the  south-western  coast  of  Ireland,  the  great  tidal  wave  of  the  Atlantic 
is  broken  into  two  portions,  one  of  which,  coursing  up  the  channel,  passes  through  the 
strait  of  Dover;  while  the  other,  sweeping  n.,  passes  round  the  n.  of  Scotland,  and  then 
south-ward  along  the  e.  coast  of  Britain,  and  meets  the  southern  wave  off  the  coast  of 
Essex.  The  northern  portion  of  the  tidal  wave  spreads  over  the  whole  of  the  German 
ocean,  and  though  on  its  entrance  into  the  North  sea  it  is  only  12  ft.  in  height,  it  rises 
in  its  progress  southward,  as  the  sea  becomes  narrower,  in  the  same  way  as  the  bore(q.v.) 
is  formed  in  a  contracting  estuary.  In  the  estuary  of  the  Humber  it  rises  to  the  height 
of  20  feet.  This  sea  yields  immense  quantities  offish,  the  most  important  kinds  being 
cod,  hake,  ling,  lurbot.  sole,  mackerel  and  herring,  also  lobsters.  The  fisheries  employ 
many  thousand  people.  On  all  available  points  of  the  coasts,  light-houses  have  been 
erected,  and  there  are  numerous  floating-light  vessels  moored  to  detached  banks.  The 
traffic  on  the"  North  sea  is  enormous.  It  is  surrounded  by  countries  whose  inhabitants 
have  from  the  earliest  times  been  famous  on  the  seas,  and  the  enterprise  and  national 
bias  that  formerly  covered  the  Scandinavian  waters  with  conquering  fleets,  may  now  be 
traced  in  the  vast  commercial  intercourse  cr.rried  on  on  the  North  sea. 

NORTH  SEA  CANAL,  or  AMSTERDAM  CANAL.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  trade 
of  the  ports  to  the  southward  and  eastward  of  the  Helder  made  it  imperative  for  the 
merchants  of  Amsterdam  to  provide  better  communication  with  the  North  sea  than  that 
afforded  by  the  north  Holland  canal  already  noticed.  In  1865  a  company  was  formed  to 
construct  a  canal  nearly  in  a  direct  line  to  the  North  sea  from  Amsterdam,  through  lake 
Y  and  Wyker  Meer,  16.V  miles.  Mr.  Hawkshaw  and  Herr  Dieks  were  appointed 
engineers.  The  canal  terminates  in  the  North  sea,  in  an  artificial  harbor,  inclosed  by 
two  piers  of  concrete  on  a  foundation  of  rough  basalt.  Each  is  5,069  ft.  long,  and  the 
area  inclosed  is  about  260  acres.  A  cutting  3  m.  in  length  through  the  sand-dunes  follows, 
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involving  the  excavation  of  6.213,000  cubic  yards.  Between  "Wykcr  Mcer  and  lake  Y 
another  cutting  327.UOO  cubic  yds.  occurs.  There  is  a  set  of  locks  at  each  end,  and  the 
average  section  of  the  canal  is :  water-level.  197  ft. ;  bottom,  89  ft. ;  depth,  23  feet.  The 
cuttings  were  tir>t  made,  and  the  material  was  deposited  iu  two  banks,  443  ft.  apart, 
through  the  lakes,  the  total  length  of  bank  being  38*  miles.  These  enable  about  12,000 
acres,  once  covered  by  water,  to  be  reclaimed,  and  for  this  purpose  there  were  set  up 
three  Appold  pumps,  the  largest  ever  made,  the  fans  being  9  ft.  in  diameter,  maximum 
lift  If  ft.  9  in.;  at  the  ordinary  working  lift,  the  three  discharge  2,700  tons  a  minute. 
Victors  to  the  American  exposition  of  1876  will  remember  the  splendid  set  of  drawings 
arid  pictures  of  this  canal,  tiie  most  gigantic  work  of  the  kiud  yet  undertaken.  The 
contract  sum  was  originally  over  £12,000,000. ' 

N<  'I'THUMBERLAND,  a  co.  in  e.  central  Pennsylvania,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the 
Susquehanua  river  and  its  vv.  branch;  drained  by  them  and  the  n.  branch  of  Susque- 
haiina,  and  by  Shamokin  and  Mahonoy  creeks;  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and 
Western,  Northern  Central,  Sunbury,  Hazietou,  and  Wilkesbarre,  and  Sunbury  and 
Lewistown  railroads;  490  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  53,123 — 48,364  of  American  birth.  The  surface 
is  irregular  and  hilly,  with  fertile  valleys  between.  The  principal  productions  are  Indian 
corn,  oals,  wheat,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  and  hay.  There  are  many  tanneries,  currier's 
shops, -saw,  flour,  and  planing  mills,  manufactories  of  machinery,  metal  wares,  clothing, 
carriages,  and  harness.  Co.  seat,  Sunbuiy. 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  a  co.  in  e.  Virginia,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  Chesapeake  bay, 
and  on  the  n.e.  by  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  river;  200  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  7,927—7,907  of 
American  birth;  3,484  colored.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  heavily  wooded  in  parts, 
and  much  of  the  soil  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
potatoes,  and  sweet  potatoes,  wool,  and  sorghum  molasses.  Co.  seat,  Heathsville. 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  the  most  northern  co.  of  England,  is  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the 
North  sea,  and  on  the  n.w.  by  the  Scottish  counties  of  Roxburgh  and  Berwick.  Area, 
1.  J',*('.ol2  statute  acres;  pop.  '71,  388,648.  The  surface  of  the  county  has  a  rugged,  and 
c-p ;  dally  in  the  w.  and  s.  w.  a  naked  and  barren  aspect.  The  Cheviots  run  along  the 
western  border  of  the  county,  and  send  out  spurs  toward  the  e.,  which,  gradually  declin- 
ing, are  separated  by  fertile  valleys,  that  widen  as  they'approach  the  coast.  About  one- 
third  of  the'  area  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  moorland,  and  along  the  Cumberland 
border  the  broken  and  bleak-looking  hills  are  valuable  for  their  jead  mines.  Allenheads, 
the  center  of  the  lead  mining  district,  is  the  highest  inhabited  spot  in  England,  being 
1400  ft.  ahove  sea-level.  The  inclination  of  the  surface  toward  the  e.  is  indicated  by  the 
direction  of  the  rivers  Alne,  Coquet,  and  north  Tyne.  which  with  the  Tyne  and  Till  are 
the  principal  rivers  of  the  county.  The  Tweed  forms  the  boundary  of  the  county  on 
the  n.  for  about  5  miles,  and  the  R.  boundary  is  formed  in  part  by  the  Derwent  and 
Tyne.  The  climate  is  cold,  but  is  milder  on  the  coast  than  amid  the  hills,  which, 
however,  produce  sufficient  herbage  for  the  maintenance  of  large  flocks  of  "Cheviot" 
sheep.  The  principal  agricultural  tracts  occur  along  the  coasi,  and  inland  along  the 
river  valleys  for  several  miles.  In  these  districts,  the  soil,  for  the  most  part,  is  a  strong 
feriile  clayey  loam,  productive  in  wheat,  barley,  beans,  and  clover.  Agriculture  is  pur- 
sued on  the  most  improved  methods,  and  cattle,  chiefly  short-horned,  are  extensively 
reared.  The  s.e.  portion  of  the  county  forms  a  part  of  the  great  Northumberland  and 
Durham  coal-field,  which  produces  about  25,000.000  tons  annually.  There  are  upwards 
of  100  pits  in  operation  in  the  county.  Northumberland  is  traversed  by  the  Newcastle 
and  Carlisle,  North -Eastern  and  Border  Counties  railways.  The  county  returns  four 
members  to  the  house  of  commons;  the  county  town  is  Alnwick  (q.v.). 

NOimiUMBERLAND,  a  co.  in  n.e.  New  Brunswick,  on  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
drained  by  the  Miramichi  river  and  its  branches;  4,760  sq.m.;  pop.  '71,  20,116.  Co. 
seat,  Newcastle. 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  a  co.  in  Ontario,  Can.,  bounded  on  the  s.  by  lake  Ontario, 
intersected  by  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  Cobourg,  Peterborough,  and  Marmora  railroads; 
745  sq.m.;  pop.  '71,  39,086.  Co.  seat,  Cobourg. 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  DUKES  OF.     See  PEKCT,  ante. 

NORTHUMBRIA,  a  kingdom  in  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  made  a  separate  kingdom  by 
Ida  in  547,  who  united  the  two  kingdoms  of  Bernicia  and  Deira.  It  stretched  to  the 
firth  of  Forth,  and  comprised  the  territory  n.  of  the  H umber.  Again  divided  upon 
Ida's  death,  it  was  once  more  organized  into  one  kingdom  by  Ethel  frith  in  593.  Under 
Oswald,  in  the  middle  of  the  7ih  c.,  it  was  the  strongest  kingdom  in  the  heptarch}'. 
Its  separa'e  existence  was  brought  to  an  end  by  Egbert  in  827.  The  name  survives 
in  the  modern  county  of  Northumberland. 

NORTH  WALSHAM,a  small  market  t.  of  England,  in  the  co.  of  Norfolk,  on  an  acclivity 
on  the  ru'ht  bank  of  the  Ant.  14  m.  n.n.e  of  Norwich,  Its  market  cross,  repaired  after 
the  great  fire  in  1600,  by  -.vhicli  the  town  was  almost  entirely  burned  down,  dates  from 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Pop.  '71,  2,842. 

NORTH-WEST  PROVINCES,  a  great  political  division  of  British  India  (see  INDIA),  be- 
tween Nepaul  and  Oude  on  the  n.e.,  and  Rajpootana  and  the  Indore  agency  on  thes.w., 
consisting  of  seven  subordinate  divisions — Meerut,  Kumaon,  Rohilcund,  Agra,  Jhansi, 
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Allahabad,  and  Benares.  Each  of  these  divisions  comprises  from  three  to  six  districts. 
They  are  treated  under  separate  articles.  The  area  of  the  North-West  Provinces  is 
81,403  sq.rn.,  and  the  pop.  in  '72  amounted  to  30,781,204.  The  capital  is  Allahabad. 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY,  at  Evanstbn,  111.,  a  Methodist  university 
chartered  in  1851,  but  not  fully  organized  until  several  years  later.  The  endowment  i's 
in  real  estate  of  uncertain  value,  but  is  estimated  at  |8w,000:  annual  income,  $40,000. 
The  university  grounds  are  on  the  shore  of  lake  Michigan,  ami,  together  with  the  build- 
ings, are  valued  at  300.000.  The  principal  buildings  are  university  hall,  containing  the 
chapel,  library,  museum  and  recitation  rooms;  Heck  hall,  used  by  the  theological  depart- 
ment; and  the  woman's  college  of  literature  and  art.  The  university,  besides  a  pre- 
paratory school,  embraces  seven  departments,  each  with  a  separate  faculty,  as  follows: 
1.  A  department  of  literature  and  science;  2.  department  of  technology;  3.  department  of 
literature  and  art,  formerly  the  Evanston  college  for  young  ladies;  4.  conservatory  of 
music;  5.  department  of  theology,  or  Garrett  Biblical  institute;  6.  department  of  law:  7. 
department  of  medicine.  The  library  contains  30,000  volumes,  and  has  a  fund  of 
$60,000  at  interest,  to  be  ultimately  used  in  erecting  a  tire-proof  library  building.  The 
Giirrett  Biblical  institute,  on  the  university  grounds,  has  a  distinct  charter  and  board  of 
trustees,  but  sustains  a  cooperative  relation  to  the  university.  The  museum  contains 
15,000  specimens.  Professors  in  all  departments  (1880).  37;  students  in  all  departments, 
703;  alumni  of  all  departments,  1174.  A  thorough  preparatory  school  is  maintained 
with  a  distinct  building  and  faculty.  President  (acting),  Oliver  Marcy,  LL.D. 

NORTHWEST  TERRITORIES,  the  designation  of  all  that  portion  of  British 
North  America  under  the  dominion  of  Canada,  except  the  provinces  of  Manitoba  and 
British  Columbia,  lying  w.  and  n.  of  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario.  On  the  n. 
it  is  bounded  by  the  Arctic  ocean,  on  the  e.  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  w.  by  the  Pacific,  and 
on  the  s.  by  parts  of  Canada  and  the  United  'States.  Its  length  e.  and  w.  is  about  2,500 
m.;  breadth  of  the  mainland  n.  and  s.,  15CO  m. ;  and  its  estimated  area,  including  the 
islands  in  the  Arctic  ocean,  about  2,750,000  sq.  miles.  A  great  portion  of  the  region  con- 
sists of  inland  seas,  bays,  lakes,  rivers,  swamps,  treeless  prairies,  and  barren  hills  and 
hollows.  By  one  explorer  it  has  been  not  inaptly  called  "  the  fag  end  of  the  world." 
In  the  s.w.  the  face  of  the  country  is  level  or  rolling;  farther  e.  the  surface  is  broken 
and  there  are  mountains  1000  ft.  high;  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast  there  are  rocks.  l;ik<  ->, 
swamps,  and  mountains.  The  extreme  n.  is  intersected  with  Inkes,  marshes,  and  rivers 
to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  portions  of  the  globe  that  have  been  explored.  The 
country  immediately  s.  and  w.  of  Hudson's  bay  is  generally  well  wooded  and  has  a  fair 
soil.  The  principal  rivers  of  the  territories  are  the  Churchill,  Nelson,  Severn,  Albany, 
Abbitibbi,  East  Main,  and  Great  Whale  rivers,  flowing  into  Hudson's  bay;  the  Mac- 
Kenzie,  Coppermine,  and  Great  Fish  rivers,  flowing  into  the  Arctic  ocean;  the  Saskateh- 
awan,  Assinniboin,  and  Red  rivers,  falling  into  lake  Winnepeg;  and  the  Caniapuscaw 
and  Natwakame  rivers,  falling  into  Hudson's  strait.  The  chief  lakes  are  the  Great 
Bear,  Great  Slave,  Athabasca,  Winnepeg,  Manitoba,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Winnepegoos, 
Clearwater,  Nelson,  Deer,  Wollaston,  North-Lined,  Mistassini,  and  Abbitibbi.  The 
geology  of  the  region  is  not  accurately  known;  but  the  western  limiis  of  the  Hudson's 
bay  basin  are  believed  to  be  in  part  marked  off  by  hills  of  metamorphic  rock,  and  the 
iron  and  lignite-bearing  beds  of  Colorado  aud  Wyoming  appear  to  continue  northward 
to  the  Arctic  ocean.  About  30  m.  s.  from  this  sea  copper  has  been  found  in  small 
quantities  on  the  Coppermine  river.  The  climate  is  severe  and  in  the  greater  portion 
of  the  territories  agriculture  is  not  practicable.  In  the  n.  the  land  is  never  thawed  more 
than  a  few  inches  even  in  midsummer,  and  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of 
May  the  country  is  buried  under  snow,  while  the  smaller  rivers  and  lakes  are  frozen  to 
the  bottom.  In  the  w.,  however,  the  temperature  is  somewhat  higher,  and  in  the  s. 
very  variable,  the  range  being  140°.  A  region  commencing  at  the  100th  meridian  and 
49th  parallel  and  extending  n.w.  to  the  53d  parallel  and  113th  meridian  embraces  about 
50,OGO  sq.m.  that  has  a  prairie  hay  which  preserves  its  flavor  and  nutritive  properties 
throughout  the  winter  and  provides  the  herds  of  buffalo  with  food.  Here  and  there 
along  the  principal  rivers  and  around  the  larger  lakes  are  tracts  capable  of  cultivation. 
The  best  of  these  localities  are  the  valley  of  the  Peace  river,  the  district  along  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Athabasca  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Saskatchawan.  Of  the  wild  animals 
that  arc  found  the  buffalo,  beavers,  sables,  martens,  wolves,  foxes,  bears,  and  others  are 
very  numerous,  making  the  territories  the  most  important  fur-producing  portion  of  the 
world.  The  musk-ox  and  some  species  of  .deer  are  also  abundant,  and  the  s.eal  and 
walrus  are  found  on  the  shore  of  the  Arctic  ocean.  The  principal  rivers  and  lakes  are 
well-stocked  with  fish,  including  perch,  carp,  pike,  whiteiish,  and  sturgeon. 

The  history  of  this  immense  region  dates  back  to  1610  when  Hudson's  bay  was  dis- 
covered by  John  Hudson,  an  English  navigator.  Sixty  years  later  Charles  II.  granted 
a  great  tract  within  its  limits  to  prince  Rupert,  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  and  others,  who 
organized  the  Hudson's  bay  company  to  carry  on  the  fur  trade.  This  tract  by  the 
original  charter  was  called  "  Rupert's  land;"  and  it  constituted  one  of  the  king's  colonies 
or  plantations  in  America  and  was  defined  as  all  the  hinds  and  territories  upon  the 
countries,  coasts,  and  confines  of  the  seas.  bays,  lakes,  rivers,  and  sounds,  in  whatsoever 
latitude  they  might  be,  that  lay  within  the  Hudson's  straits,  and  that  were  not  already 
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possessed  by  the  subjects  of  any  other  kingdom.  Up  to  1870  the  whole  region  was 
known  as  the  Hud.-on's  Bay  territory  aiul  was  governed  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  company, 
by  whom  it  was  divided  into  four  large  departments  or  regions  which  were  subdivided 
into  33  districts,  including  loo  trading  posts.  The  government  was  administered  by  a 
chief  governor  and  council,  and  the  various  departments  by  chief  factors  and  traders. 
But  in  1809  the  company  relinquished  governmental  functions,  and  during  the  following- 
year  the  Northwest  Territories  came  into  the  possession  of  Canada  and  were  made  a 
province.  The  scanty  population  is  mostly  Indian  or  half-breeds,  and  the  various  tribes 
together  are  believed  to  number  about  60,000  persons.  They  subsist  by  hunting,  trap- 
ping, and  lishing.  The  white  inhabitants,  scattered  at  the  various  posts  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  company,  and  employed  by  the  company  are  mostly  Scotch  and  French  Canadians, 
and  number  about  3.000.  There  are  numerous  Roman  Catholic,  a  number  of  Anglican, 
and  a  few  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  missions  among  thelndians,  many  of  whom  have 
become  civilized  and  embraced  the  Christian  religion.  The  most  important  settlement  is 
York  Factory,  on  Hudson's  bay  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nelson  river,  communication  is  had 
in  the  whiter  season  between  this  place  and  fort  Garry  in  Manitoba,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  company  in  America,  by  means  of  dog  sledges,  and  in  summer  by  means 
of  canoes  and  boats  on  the  streams.  The  government  of  the  territories  is  vested  in  a 
lieut.gov.  and  a  council  of  not  more  than  tive  members,  appointed  by  the  gov.gen.  of 
Canada  in  council.  As  soon,  however,  as  any  district  of  not  more  than  1000  sq.m.  con- 
tains 1000  adult  inhabitants,  it  is  entitled  to  elect  a  member  of  the  council  for  two  years, 
and  a  second  member  when  the  inhabitants  number  2,000.  The  seat  of  government  is 
Battlet'ord.  a  town  situated  at  the  junction  of  Battle  river  with  the  north  fork  of  the 
S  .skatchawan,  and  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  railroad,  about  500  m.  w.n.w.  of  Wiunepeg. 

NORTON,  a  co.  in  n.n.w.  Kansas,  adjoining  Nebraska,  drained  by  the  n.  fork  of 
Solomon  river,  by  Prairie  Dog  creek,  and  the  tributaries  of  Republican  river;  900  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '80,  7.002 — 6,323  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  nearly  all  prairie,  and  the  soil 
fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  wheat  and  Indian  corn.  Co.  seat,  Norton. 

NORTON,  ANDREWS,  Rev.,  American  scholar  and  theologian,  was  b.  at  Hingham, 
Mass..  Dec.  31,  1786.  Having  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1804,  he  was  appointed, 
in  1809,  a  tutor  of  Bowdoin  college,  and  in  1811  mathematical  tutor  at  Harvard,  and  in 
1813  librarian  of  the  university,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Channing  as  lecturer  on  biblical  crit- 
icism and  interpretation.  In  1819  he  was  appointed  Dexter  professor  of  sacred  litera- 
ture, which  office  he  retained  until  failing  health  compelled  his  retirement  in  1830.  Dr. 
Norton  was,  after  Dr.  Channing,  the  most  distinguished  exponent  of  Unitarian  theology, 
a  clear  and  perspicuous  lecturer,  an  able  and  conservative  critic,  and  a  voluminous 
writer.  Rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  protesting  against  Calvinism,  he  also 
opposed  the  school  of  Theodore  Parker  and  the  naturalistic  theology.  Besides  his  con- 
tributions to  the  General  Repository  and  Review,  the  North  American  Review,  Christian 
K'-aininer.  he  published  (1833)  A  Statement  of  Reasons  for  not  believing  in  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Trinity;  (1737)  The,  Genuineness  of  tlw  Gospels;  (1839)  On  the  Latest  Forms  of  Infidel- 
it;./;  and  left  some  poems  and  a  translation  of  the  gospels.  He  died  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
Sept.  18,  1833. 

NORTON,  the  Hon.  CAROLINE  ELIZABETH  SARAH,  a  poetess  and  novelist  of  some 
reputation,  the  daughter  of  Thomas,  and  the  granddaughter  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheri- 
dan, was  b.  in  1808.  Her  father  died  while  she  was  still  a  child,  and  her  education, 
which  embraced  an  unusually  varied  course  of  studies,  was  superintended  by  her  mother. 
In  1827,  she  married  the  hou.  George  Chappel  Norton.  In  1831  she  first  met  lord  Mel- 
bourne, then  prime-minister,  and  the  intimacy  which  succeeded  having  given  rise  to 
some  scandalous  rumors,  Mr.  Norton  brought  an  action  affainst  lord  Melbourne,  which 
resulted  in  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  She  died  June  15,  1879,  after  having  been  for 
some  months  the  wife  of  sir  W.  Stirling  Maxwell.  Her  chief  works  are  The  Sorrows  of 
Ito«a&(l827);  TJw,  Undying  One  (1830);  The  Child  of  the  Inlands  (1845);  Stuart  of  Dun- 
Irnth.  a  novel  (1847);  English  Laws  for  Women  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1854);  The  Lady 
of  Garage  (18.62);  Lost  and  Sated,  a  novel  (1863);  and  Old  Sir  Douglas  (1868);  Her  prose 
works,  several  of  which  depict  the  wrongs  incident  to  the  position  of  women,  are  writ- 
ten with  considerable  cleverness  and  vigor;  and  her  verse,  though  overstrained  and  staey 
in  sentiment,  has  numerous  admirers,  and  manifests  some  degree  of  that  brilliancy  for 
which  the  Sheridans  have  been  so  famous. 

NORTON,  CHARLES  ELIOT,  b.  Mass.  1827;  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrews  Norton. 
After  graduating  at  Harvard  college,  in  1846,  he  entered  a  commercial  house  in  Boston 
to  learn  the  details  of  the  East  India  trade.  In  1849  he  went  out  as  supercargo  of  a  ship 
consigned  to  India,  through  which  he  traveled,  returning  to  Boston  by  way  of  Europe. 
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tinenee*  of  the  Gospels,  and  translation  of  the  gospels.     He  edited  the  North  American 

-i-iew,  in  association  with  James  Russell  Lowell,  1864-68,  and  during  the  rebellion  he 

edited  the  publications  of  the  loyal  publication  society  at  Boston.     His  Considerations  on 

some  recent  Social  Theories  appeared   in  1853:  Notes  of  Travel  and  Study  in  Italy,  I860: 

and  his  translation  of  Dante's   Vita  _1  >/<?«<  in  1867.    He  is  an  accomplished  Dante  scholar 
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and  Karl  Witte's  edition  of  the  Vita  Nuova  is  dedicated  to  him.  He  published  in  1880 
Historical  Studies  on  Church  Building  in  the  Middle  Ages.  He  is  president  of  the  archieo- 
logical  institute  of  America. 

NORTON",  JOHN,  1606-63;  b.  Stortford,  Hertfordshire,  Eng.;  educated  at  Cambridge; 
became  curate  of  Stortford.  Having  embraced  Puritanism  he  came  in  1636  to  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  where  he  preached  the  first  winter;  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  Ipswich  in  1636; 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  "Cambridge  platform"  in  16-18; 
became  colleague  of  the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  minister  of  the  first  church  in  Boston  in  1652, 
and  iu  1662  went  with  gov.  Bradstreet  as  agent  of  the  colony  to  present  an  address  to 
Charles  II.  after  the  restoration.  He  wrote  many  works,  one  of  which  was  a  treatise 
against  the  Quakers,  entitled  The  Heart  of  New  England  rent  by  the  Blasphemies  of  the 
Present  Generation,  by  which  they  were  so  enraged  that  after  his  death  they  informed 
the  king  that  ''John  Norton,  chief  priest  in  Boston,  was  smitten  and  died  by  the  immedi- 
ate power  of  God. " 

NORTON,  WILLIAM  E.,  b.  Mass.,  1843;  was  apprenticed  when  young,  to  a  house, 
sign,  and  fresco  painter;  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  18;  at  22  he  commenced  marine  paint- 
ing in  which  he  became  successful. 

K'ORWALK,  a  township  of  Connecticut,  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  Nonvalk 
river  and  Long  island  sound,  on  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  railway,  45  m.  n.e. 
of  New  York,  and  31  s. w  of  New  Haven.  It  has  manufactories  of  iron,  machinery, 
hats,  felt-cloth  (of  which  two  companies  make  500,000  yds.  per  annum,)  16  churches,  etc. 
Pop.  '70,  12,119. 

NORWALK  (ante)  a  t.  in  Fairfield  co.,  Conn.,  has  a  fair  harbor  and  is  the  terminus 
of  the  Danbury  and  Norwalk,  and  the  Shepaug  Valley  railroads;  pop.  '80,  13,956. 
There  are  several  public  halls,  a  public  library,  schools  and  academies,  5  banks,  15 
churches,  2  daily  papers,  several  hotels  and  a  large  number  of  mills,  foundries  and  fac- 
tories. The  lock-works  and  iron-works  are  among  the  most  extensive  in  the  country. 
The  people  are  largely  engaged  in  the  oyster  trade,  sending  great  quantities  to  New  York 
annually.  There  are  two  or  three  hot-house  nurseries,  and  a  large  trade  in  flowers  is 
carried  on  with  New  York  city.  Woolen  goods,  hats,  shoes,  and  straw  articles  are 
among  the  manufactures.  That  portion  of  the  township  lying  upon  the  Sound  and 
through  which  the  New  York  railroad  passes  is  known  as  South  Norwalk.  In  the  upper 
or  north  portion  of  the  town,  which  is  built  upon  rising  ground,  are  many  pleasant  resi- 
dences and  country  seats.  The  union  school  building  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the 
state,  and  there  are  several  private  academies. 

NORWALK,  a  t.,  the  co.  seat  of  Huron  co.,  Ohio,  56  m.  w.  of  .Cleveland,  on  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  railroad,  pop.  '70,  4,498.  It  is  situated  on  a  long 
sandy  ridge,  with  streets  paved  with  double  rows  of  maples.  It  has  gas  and  water 
works,  flour  and  saw  mills,  machine-shops  and  foundries.  There  are  churches,  schools, 
banks,  and  4  weekly  newspapers. 

NORWAY  (Norweg.  Norge),  the  western  portion  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula, 
which,  together  with  Sweden,  forms  one  joint  kingdom,  is  situated  between  57D  58'  and 
71°  10'  n.  lat.,  and  5°  and  28°  e.  long.  It  is  bounded  to  the  e.  by  Sweden  and  Russia, 
and  on  every  other  side  is  surrounded  by  water,  having  the  Skagerrak  to  the  s.,  the  Ger- 
man ocean  to  the  w.,  and  the  Arctic  sea  to  the  n.  Its  length  is  about  1,100  m.,  and  its 
greatest  width  about  250  m. ;  but  between  the  lats.  of  67°  and  68°,  it  measures  little  more 
than  25  m.  in  breadth.  The  following  table  shows  the  areas  and  populations  of  the  20 
aemter  into  which  Norway  is  divided,  as  given  in  the  last  census  of  Jan.,  1876: 


AEMTER. 

Area  in  English 
sq.  miles. 

Population 
in  1876. 

Smaalenene  

1  548 

107029 

Akershuus  

1,986 

11  1,778 

Christiania  

•> 

77.041 

Hedemarken  -.  

10  031 

119.774 

Christians  

9070 

11  5  988 

Buskerud  

5,659 

101,897 

Jarlsberg  and  Laurvik  

861 

89,320 

Bratsberg  

5707 

83986 

:j  sr>5 

75  979 

Lister  and  Mandal  

2.4*1 

77.306 

Stavanger  

3,421 

114.164 

S6n  re  Bergenhuus  

5854 

121  527 

Bergen  (town  of)  

1 

34.384 

7045 

8(1  2II.1) 

Romsdal  

50.50 

110  838 

S.  Trondhjem  

7084 

116  814 

M  Trondhjem  

8  7!t4 

SI  MS9 

14  660 

103  579 

Tromso  

9  720 

53  937 

Finmarken  

18  306 

24232 

Total  

122280 

1  817  287 
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Of  this  total,  only  332,938  live  in  towns.  At  the  preceding  census  on  Dec.  31,  1865,  the 
population  was  1^701,756. 

The  Scandinavian  peninsula  consists  of  more  or  less  connected  mountain  masses, 
which,  in  the  s.  and  w.  parts  of  Norway,  constitute  one  continuous  tract  of  rocky  high- 
lands, with  steep  declivities  dipping  into  the  sea,  and  only  here  and  there  broken- by 
narrow  strips  of  arable  land.  South  of  Trondhjem  (63°  n.  lat.),  the  ridge  expands  over 
nearly  the  entire  breadth  of  Norway.  The  n.  portions  of  the  range,  known  as  the 
Kjoilen  Fjelle,*  occupy  a  space  of  about  25  m.  in  width  and  form,  as  far  n.  as  69°,  the 
boundary-line  between  Sweden  and  Norway.  South  of  63°  n.  lat.  the  range  of  the 
Scandinavian  mountains  is  known  as  the  Norska,  or  Dovre  Fjelle,  although  the  latter 
nanu-  belongs  properly  only  to  the  part  immediately  in  contact  with  the  Kjollcn.  The 
general  elevation  of  the  Norska  Fjelle  does  not  rise  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow, 
Y.Inise  average  height 'in  these  latitudes  is  5,000  ft.;  but  it  ranges  above  that  of  the 
growth  of  trees,  which  may  be  stated  to  lie  1000  ft.  lower.  Only  two  carnage-roads  tra- 
verse the  Norska  Fjelle,  the  one  connecting  Christiania  with  Bergen,  and  the  other  with 
Trondhjem.  The  Justedal  glacier,  in  Bergen  amt,  is  the  largest  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  covers  an  area  of  588  sq.  miles.  The  whole  of  tlie  w.  coast  of  Norway  is 
densely  fringed  with  islands  and  isulated  rocky  masses,  which,  n.  of  68°,  in  the  Lofoden 
(q.  v.)  group,  assume  larger  dimensions,  and  form  extensive  insular  districts.  The  more 
important  are  Hiudo  (357  sq.m.,  8,190  inhabitants),  on  the  borders  of  Nordland  and 
Tromso;  Lango  (147  sq.m.,  5,812  inhabitants);  Karmo  (only  21  sq.rn.,  although  the 
pop.  is  11,827);  and  Senjen  (273  sq.m.,  with  3,339  inhabitants).  To  the  s.  of  the 
Anden  group,  near  the  little  islands,  Mosken  and  Va?ro,  occurs  that  eddying  whirl  of 
counter-currents  known  to  us  as  the  Maelstrom ;  but  with  this  and  a  few  other  similar 
exceptions,  no  serious  obstacles  impede  navigation  along  the  numerous  channels  of 
the  coasts.  The  most  important  of  the  rivers  are  the  Glommen  (350  m.  long,  with  a 
basin  of  6,657  sq.m.),  the  Drams-elv,  of  less  than  half  the  length  and  basin,  Tana?,  Pas- 
vikel,  Skiens,  Laagen,  and  Vormen.  These  and  numerous  other  streams  are  of  more 
importance  for  floating  down  timber  to  the  fjords  than  for  navigation.  The  fjords  or 
inlets  form  a  characteristic  feature  of  Norwegian  scenery,  and  give  a  coast-line  of 
upwards  of  800  miles. 

The  most  considerable  of  the  lakes  of  Norway  is  the  Mjosen,  near  Christiania;  but 
even  this  lake,  which  in  some  places  is  more  than  1400  ft.  deep,  is  scarcely  CO  m.  long, 
and  has  an  area  of  less  than  200  sq. miles.  Swamps  and  morasses,  which  occupy  a  large 
area,  have  of  late  years  engaged  the  attention  of  the  government,  which  is  endeavoring 
to  drain  and  utilize  them  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  with  a  view  of  converting  them 
into  fields  of  turf  and  peat  for  fuel. 

(.'liiiutte,  Soil,  etc. — The  peculiar  physical  character  of  Norway  necessarily  gives  rise 
to  great  varieties  of  climate  in  different  parts  of  the  countiy.  The  influence  of  the  sea 
and  of  the  gulf  stream,  and  the  penetration  into  the  interior  of  deep  inlets,  greatly 
modify  the  severity  of  the  climate,  more  especially  on  the  w.  coast.  Thus,  while  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  for  Christiania,  on  the  e.  coast,  41°,  it  is  46°. 8  Fahr.  for 
Bergen  on  the  w.  coa<-t,  which  is  only  30'  further  ncrth.  On  the  coast  generally,  rain 
and  fogs  prevail ;  while  in  the  regions  near  the  North  cape,  storms  are  almost  incessant. 
In  the  interior,  the  air  is  clear  and  dry,  &nd  the  winters  are  cold  and  the  summers  hot, 
while  on  the  coasts  the  opposite  conditions  prevail.  The  longest  day,  which  in  the  s. 
is  18  hours,  may  be  said  to  be  nearly  three  months  in  the  high  latitudes  of  the  n. 
districts,  where  the  longest  night  lasts  almost  an  equal  length  of  time.  The  protracted 
winter  of  the  n.  regions  follows  almost  suddenly  on  the  disappearance  of  the  sun, 
when  the  absence  of  solar  lights  is  compensated  for  by  the  frequent  appearance  of  the 
aurora  borealis,  which  shines  with  sufficient  intensity  to  allow  the  prosecution  of  ordi- 
nary occupations. 

It  is  estimated  that  -^h  of  the  area  of  Norway  lies  within  the  region  of  perpetual  snow, 
while  elevations  exceeding  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  are  unfitted  for  huinr.n 
habitations,  although  for  a  portion  of  the  brief  summers,  the  herdsmen  can  occupy  tf/ilre 
or  huts  at  elevations  of  3,000  feet  and  upwards.  A  large  extent  of  the  mountain  districts 
yields  no  produce  beyond  scanty  grasses,  mosses,  lichens,  and  a  few  hardy  berry-yickl- 
ing  plants.  Only  birch  and  juniper  grow  n.  of  67,  which  is  the  boundary  of  the 
pine.  The  Scotch  Fir.  Pinus  *#Zr^m"(Norwegian,  Fnrn),  and  Spruce,  P.  nbics  (Nor- 
wegian, Gran),  cover  extensive  tracts,  and  with  birch,  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of 
Norway.  The  hardier  fruits,  as  strawberries,  gooseberries,  cherries,  and  raspberries,  are 
abundant  and  excellent  of  their  kind.  IJemp,  flax,  rye,  oats,  and  barley  are  grown  as 
far  north  as  66;  but  although  agriculture  has  been  more  systematically  pursued  of  late 
years,  the  crops  are  not  always  sufficient  for  home  consumption,  and  hence  it  is  found 
absolutely  necessary  annually  to  import  considerable  quantities  of  corn  and  potatoes. 
The  frugal  peasantry  do  not,  however,  rely  wholly  upon  importation,  but  prepare  a 
species  of  cake  or  bread  from  the  bark  of  the  pine  when  corn  is  scarce,  and  in  plentiful 
years  store  away  some  of  the  produce  of  the  harvest  in  the  national  corn-magazines, 
which  are  established  in  every  part  of  Norway  by  way  of  a  provision  for  an  unfavorable 
season.  Agriculture  is  most  successfully  prosecuted  in  the  amts  of  Jarlsberg  and  Laur- 

*  Fjelle  is  the  plural  of  fjeld,  a  mountain-side. 
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vik,  and  in  the  south  Generally;  while  in  the  northern  parts,  in  the  upper  valleys,  the 
rearing  of  cattle  constitutes  an  important  branch  of  industry.  The  herds  and  flocks  are 
driven  from  the  distant  farms  to  the  pasture-lands  in  these  high  mountain  valleys,  known 
as  Soeterdale,  where  they  remain  till  the  approach  of  cold  weather  obliges  the  herdsmen 
to  return  with  their  charges  to  the  shelter  of  the  farms.  Although  the  cattle  and  horses 
are  small,  they  are  generally  strong  and  capable  of  bearing  much  hard  labor. 

Products,  etc. — Fish  are  caught  in  almost  every  stream  and  lake  of  the  interior,  as 
well  as  in  the  fjords  of  the  coast,  and  in  the  bays  and  channels  which  encircle  the 
numerous  islands  skirling  the  long  sea-line  of  Norway.  Salmon,  herring,  and  cod  are 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and  together  give  occupation  to  upwards  of  50,000  men,  who 
pursue  the  herring  and  cod  fishing  in  the  spring,  and  again  in  the  summer,  while  cod  is 
also  fished  in  the  winter-time.  The  value  of  the  fish,  fresh  and  dried,  exported  from 
Norway  in  1870,  was  7,981,000  sp.  d.,*  although  that  year  was  unfavorable  in  regard  to 
the  returns  of  deep-water  fish.  The  average  annual  value  of  the  fish  and  oil  produce  is 
between  9  and  10  millions  of  sp.  d.  In  1869  there  were  38,000  men  employed  in  the 
herring  fisheries,  and  the  value  of  the  fish  for  that  year  was  250,000  sp.  d.  In  the  same 
year  15  Norwegian  ships  were  engaged  in  the  Jan  Mayen  (70°  n.  lal.)  seal  fisheries,  when 
33,000  young  and  29,000  old  seals  were  taken,  and  the  profits  of  the  captures  were  45,060 
sp.  d.  Next  to  the  fisheries,  Norway  derives  its  greatest  sources  of  wealth  from  the  pro- 
duce of  its  woods.  In  1870  there  were  850,000  tons  weight  of  timber  (both  deals  and 
unhewn  trunks)  exported,  of  the  net  value  of  7,600,000  sp.  d.  Within  the  last  few  years 
the  Norwegian  forests  have  yielded  a  new  product  of  industry,  known  as  wood-paste, 
extensively  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  for  which  it  promises  to  serve  as  a 
cheap  and  efficient  substitute  for  rags. 

The  fauna  of  Norway  includes  the  bear,  wolf,  lynx,  elk,  otter,  reindeer,  red-deer, 
seal,  the  eider  duck  and  many  other  kinds  of  sea-fowl,  blackcock,  capercailzie,  and  a 
great  variety  of  small  game.  According  to  the  census  of  1865,  there  were  in  Norway 
149,167  horses,  95:j,036  horned  cattle,  1,705,394  sheep,  290,985  goats,  96,166  swine, 
101,768  reindeer. 

The  mineral  products,  which  comprise  silver,  copper,  nickel,  cobalt,  iron,  chrome 
ironstone,  etc.,  yield  n  large  annual  return.  The  value  of  the  metal  exports  was,  in 
1870,  835,000  sp.  d.  for  raw  and  partially  worked  ores,  and  16,000  sp.  d.  for  wrought 
metals.  The  richest  mines  are  situated  in  the  south,  and  chiefly  in  the  district  of  the 
Glommen,  as  the  celebrated  and  ancient  silver-works  of  Kongsberg,  the  copper  mines  of 
Koraas,  Alien,  and  Vigsnses,  the  nickel  mines  of  Modum  and  Bamhle,  and  the  cobalt- 
works  of  Buskerud,  and  the  numerous  iron  shafts  on  the  southern  declivities  of  the 
mountains  between  Kougsberg  and  the  Glommen.  Latterly,  however,  some  productive 
copper-works  have  been  opened  in  the  northern  districts  of  Kaaf jord  in  Finmark. 

Ship-building  in  all  its  branches  is  almost  the  only  industrial  art  that  is  extensively 
and  actively  prosecuted.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  there  are  absolutely  no  special 
trades,  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  fishing-ports,  nx>  less  than  the  inmates  of  the  widely 
separated  farms,  employing  their  compulsory  leisure  during  the  long  winter  in  weaving, 
spinning,  and  making  the  articles  of  clothing  and  the  domestic  implements  required  in 
their  households. 

Trade,  etc. — The  principal  seats  of  trade  are  Christiania,  Drammen,  Arendal,  Bergen, 
Stavanger,  and  Trondhjem.  The  merchant  fleet  numbered,  in  1874,  7,447  vessels  of 
1,220,000  tons,  manned 'by  56,147  seamen.  In  1873.  13,404  vessels  cleared  the  ports  of 
Norway.  The  exports,  which  consist  mainly  of  timber,  fish,  minerals,  furs,  feathers, 
and  down,  amounted  in  1873  to  33.987,000sp.  d.,  or  about  £7,000,000;  while  the  imports 
for  the  same  year  Avere  45,859.000  sp.  d.,  or  £10.300,000  sterling.  The  value  of  the 
exports  to  Great  Britain  in  1877  was  £5,295,000,  the  imports  thence  being  valued  at 
£1,728,000.  The  imports  consist  not  only  of  the  ordinary  colonial  goods,  and  objects  of 
luxury,  but  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  necessary  articles  of  consumption,  as  cereals 
to  the  annual  amount  of  2,000,000  tons,  salt  in  nearly  half  that  quantity,  fresh  and  salted 
meat,  butter,  soap,  hemp,  and  flax,  sailcloth,  tow,  oil,  wine,  tobacco,  and  manufactured 
goods  of  all  descriptions.  The  most  important  commercial  relations  of  Norway  are 
with  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  Russia  and  Denmark  stand  next  in  order  as  importers 
to  Norway,  while  the  Catholic  countries  of  the  Mediterranean  are  the  principal  pur- 
chasers of  the  smoked  and  dried  Norwegian  fish. 

Revenue,  etc.— By  the  budget  for  1876-77,  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  39.200,00 
kroner  (the  krone,  worth  Is.  Hd.,  having  in  1875  superseded  the  old  xini''i>-iltiii'r},  or 
about  £2,190,420,  the  expenditure  being  presumed  to  equal  the  receipts.  The  national 
debt  of  Norway  amounted  in  1875  to  48,307,600  kroner. 

Administration,  etc. — Norway  is  divided  into  20  amts,  or  administrative  circles,  as 
given  in  the  table.  The  circles  are  subdivided  into  56  fogderier  (bailiwicks),  each  pre- 
sided over  by  a  nival  magistrate,  and  containing  in  all  446  herreder,  or  administra- 
tive districts,  which  have  similarly  their  own  judicial  or  official  heads.  Norway  ha-; 
a  representative  government,  based  on  the  constitution  which  was  established  in  1814, 
and  ratified  at  Eidsvold.  The  Storthing,  or  legislative  chamber,  meets  annually,  and  is 
composed  of  representatives  who  are  elected  by  deputies  who  have  been  selected  for  the 

*  The  specie  daler  is  worth  about  4s.  Gd. 
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purpose  of  nominating  the  members.  These  deputies  are  elected  by  a  system  of  almost 
unrestricted  universal  suffrage,  the  only  qualifications  necessary  being  the  attainment  of 
tfie  age  of  25,  and  the  possession  of  property  in  land  to  the  value  of  150  sp.  d.,  or  a  five 
years'  tenancy  of  such  property.  The  election  of  the  deputies  takes  place  every  third 
year,  when  the  electors  meet  in  their  respective  parish  churches,  and  choose  deputies, 
whose  number  is  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  50  voters  for  towns,  and  1  for  100  in  rural  dis- 
tricts. These  deputies  then  select  from  their  own  body,  or  from  among  other  eligible 
persons,  the  representatives  for  the  Storthing,  which  is  further  subdivided  into  two  dis- 
tinct chambers,  the  Lagthiug  and  Odelsthing,  with  the  former  of  wrhom  rests  the  fram- 
ing legislative  and  financial  measures,  and  with  the  latter  the  power  of  accepting  or 
rejecting  them,  and  the  right  of  taking  cognizance  of  the  conduct  of  the  ministers, 
judges,  and  other  officers  of  the  state.  The  members  of  the  Storthing  receive  an  allow- 
ance for  their  time  and  traveling  expenses  during  the  session.  The  Storthing  votes  the 
taxes,  which  are  collected  by  officers  of  the  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway;  it  proposes 
laws,  which  must  be  ratified  by  the  king;  but  if  they  pass  the  Storthing  three  times, 
they  acquire  validity  even  without  the  king's  sanction.  Although  Norway  constitutes 
one  joint  kingdom  with  Sweden  in  regard  to  succession,  external  policy  and  diplomacy, 
it  is  in  all  other  respects  an  independent  state,  having  its  own  government,  legislative 
machinery,  finances,  army,  and  navy.  The  king  is  indeed  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
forces  of  the  country,  whether  military  or  naval;  but  he  can  neither  augment  nor  decrease 
their  number,  nor  proclaim  peace  or  war  without  the  assent  of  the  Norwegian  Council 
of  State,  which  must  consist  of  ten  members,  natives  of  the  country;  nor,  excepting  in 
time  of  war,  can  he  bring  foreign  soldiers  within  the  frontiers,  or  send  native  troops  out 
of  Norway.  In  accordance  with  the  constitution,  no  title  can  be  conferred  independ- 
ently of  the  tenure  of  office,  and  no  one  can  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  noble;  while  with 
the  death  of  the  members  of  the  few  still  surviving  noble  families  who  were  born  before 
1821,  all  personal  honors,  privileges,  and  distinctions  belonging  to  the  nobility  will 
cease.  The  constitution  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  purely  democratic  in  its  charac- 
ter. The  council  of  state  constitutes  the  highest  court  of  justice,  under  whose  jurisdic- 
tion the  provincial  magistrates  or  atntindend  administer  justice,  in  conjunction  with  the 
bailiffs  and  wn-nskciwr  or  advocates,  who  preside  over  petty  rural  courts.  These  lower 
courts  are  controled  by  the  Stift  or  diocesan  courts  of  justice;  while  the  latter  are,  in 
their  turn,  under  the  high  court  of  appeal,  or  Hoiesteliet,  which  is  located  at  Christi- 
ana. 

Religion,  etc. — The  Lutheran  is  the  predominant  church,  to  which  all  persons  holding 
public  offices  of  trust  must  belong,  although  freedom  is  allowed  to  all  other  Christian 
denominations  and  to  Jews.  The  church  is  under  the  administration  of  six  bishops, 
whose  sees  are  Christiania.  Christiansand,  Trondhjsm,  Bergen,  Hamar,  and  TromsS. 
There  are  80  deaneries,  437  higher  rectories.  930  parish  and  district,  town  and  country 
churches  in  all.  There  were,  in  1870,  532  beneh'ced  clergymen,  and  337  theological 
candidates  without  fixed  preferment.  The  whole  number  of  dissenters  in  that  year  did 
not  exceed  5,200.  The  clergy  who  receive  tithes,  exercise  considerable  influence  in. 
remote  country  districts,  where  they  frequently  are  called  upon  to  settle  disputes,  and 
exercise  various  judicial  functions  Much  has  been  done  of  late  years  in  Norway  for 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  provision  is  now  made  to  extend  education  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  most  inaccessible  districts  by  means  of  itinerant  teachers,  a  certain 
number  of  whom,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  farms  in  each  parish,  are  nominated 
to  the  office  of  schoolmaster.  These  men  proceed  from  house  to  house,  being  supplied 
with  a  schoolroom,  and  fed  and  entertained  by  each  householder  in  succession  for 
the  number  of  (lays  at  which  the  farm  is  mulcted;  and  by  the  aid  of  these  means, 
education  is  so  universally  diffused  that  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  Norwegians  who  cannot 
read  and  write.  In  18G9  there  were  150  higher  poor  schools,  15  normal  schools  for  the 
parish-school  teachers,  96  higher  private  schools,  15  military,  naval,  and  navigation 
schools,  and  12  polytechnic  institutions.  The  expenses  incurred  for  education  were,  for 
the  country  districts,  365,000  sp.  d.,  and  for  the  towns,  111,367  sp.  d.  The  university 
of  Christ  iania  (q.v.).  which  was  founded  in  1811,  has  47  professors,  and  is  attended  by 
about  1000  students,  amongst  whom  are  the  sons  of  many  of  the  peasant  land-owners, 
who  receive  a  university  education  without  intending  to  follow  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. 

Army.  efr. — By  the  terms  of  the  laws  of  1866  and  1876,  the  army  of  Norway  is  com- 
posed of  troops  of  the  line,  the  military  train,  the  militia  or  Landevaern,  the  civic 
guards,  and  the  Land  storm,  or  final  war-levy.  In  1878  the  troops  of  the  line  numbered 
13,000  men  and  750  officers.  All  young  men  above  twenty-one  years  of  age,  are  liable 
to  serve,  with  the  exception  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  northern  amts  of  the  king- 
dom. The  fleet  numbered,  in  1878,  121  vessels,  of  which  29  were  steamers,  carrying  142 
guns.  The  navy  was  manned  by  2,400  sailors,  but  the  number  of  men  liable  by  law  to 
be  called  upon  for  naval  service  in  the  districts  of  Norway  exceeds  60,000.  Horten,  in 
Christiania-Fjord,  is  the  principal  naval  port.  The  only  fortified  spots  are  Frederick-. 
stceu  at  Preaerickshald,  Frederickstad,  Akershuus,  Bergenshuus,  Muukholm,  and  Var- 
doimus. 

The  population  of  Norway  is  chiefly  rural,  only  about  11  per  cent  living  in  towns. 
Christiauia,  the  principal  city,  has  77.000  inhabitants,  while  Bergen  and  Trondhjem 
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h:ive  respectively  only  34,000  and  22,500.  The  physical  character  and  consequent 
climatic  relations  of  Norway  leave  a  very  small  proportion  (according  to  some  writers, 
only  about  2  per  cent)  of  the  area  capable  of  being  cultivated.  There  are  few  villages, 
and  the  isolated  farmsteads  are  often  separated  from  one  another  by  many  miles.  The 
cultivators  of  the  laud  are  in  most  instances  also  the  proprietors,  less  than  one-third  of 
the  whole  number  being  tenants  only.  Allodial  laud,  known  as  Udal  or  Odel,  does  not 
descend  to  the  eldest  son  unconditionally,  since  all  his  relatives  have  a  claim  upon  it, 
and  if  it  should  be  sold,  have  the  right  of  buying  it  back  within  the  term  of  five  years 
at  the  sale-price. 

Roads,  Railways,  ete. — The  public  roads  in  Norway  are  excellent;  and  traveling  is 
rendered  cheap  and  expeditious  by  the  system  established  and  regulated  by  law,  in 
accordance  with  which  carriages  and  horses  are  provided  at  fixed  rates  of  payment  for 
travelers  passing  through  the  rural  districts  of  the  country.  This  system,  which  is 
known  as  "Skyds,"  is  completely  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  authorities,  by 
whom  the  number  of  the  guest-houses  and  stations  are  regulated.  The  length  of  the 
railways  in  Norway  in  18?i>  was  about-340  m. ;  and  the  number  of  letters  that  passed 
through  the  post  hi  1875  was  8,764,000. 

Ruca,  Language,  e1c. — With  the  exception  of  some  20,000  Lapps  and  Finns,  living  in 
the  most  remote  northern  regions,  the  inhabitants  of  Norway  are  generally  a  pure  Scan- 
dinavian race,  akin  to  the  North  German  nations  of  Aryan  descent.  The  genuine  Nor- 
wegians are  of  middle  height,  with  strong,  well-knit,  muscular  frames,  of  fair  skin, 
•with  light  flaxen  or  yellow  hair,  and  blue  eyes.  In  character,  they  may  be  said  to  be 
frank,  yet  cautious  and  reserved,  honest,  religious,  and  superstitious,  more  from  an 
inveterate  love  of  clinging  to  the  forms,  thoughts,  and  creed  of  their  ancestors,  than 
from  fanaticism.  Their  love  of  country,  and  the  irrepressible  fondness  for  the  sea,  by 
the  very  anomaly  which  these  apparently  contraditory  propensities  exhibit,  show  them 
to  be  the  true  descendants  of  the  sea-roving  Northmen  of  old.  Of  late  years  emigration 
has  continued  steadily  to  increase  at  a  rate  which  threatens  to  be  a  serious  evil  to  so  badly 
populated | a  country  as  Norway,  but  which  is  easily  explained  by  the  small  portion  of 
land  capable  of  cultivation.  The  general  diffusion  of  education,  and  the  perfect  equality 
and  practical  independence  which  they  have  known  how  to  secure  and  to  retain  them- 
selves, notwithstanding  this  nominal  incorporation  with  the  other  Scandinavian  king- 
doms, give  to  the  poorest  Norwegians  a  sense  of  self-respect  and  self-reliance  which 
distinguish  them  favorably  from  those  of  the  same  class  in  other  countries.  The  peas- 
ants, more  especially  in  the  amts  remote  from  towns,  retain  their  ancient  provincial  cos- 
tumes, which  are,  for  the  most  part,  highly  picturesque,  consisting  among  the  women, 
of  ample  woolen  skirts  and  brightly-colored  knit  bodices,  fastened  and  adorned  wilh 
silver  or  brass  clasps  and  buckles.  Music  is  much  cultivated  by  all  classes  of  the  people, 
and  the  national  songs  and  melodies  which  are  the  favorites,  are  for  the  most  part  of  a 
melancholy  character. 

Danish  is  the  language  in  ordinary  use  both  in  writing  and  speaking,  although  dia- 
lects near  akin  to  the  old  Norse  are  spoken  by  the  dalesmen  and  mountaineers  of  special 
districts.  Since  the  separation  of  the  country  from  Denmark,  a  strongly  national  tend- 
ency has  been  manifested  by  some  of  the  best  Norwegian  writers,  and  attempts  have 
been  made  to  reorganize  these  dialects  into  one  general  Norwegian  language,  and  thus, 
in  fact,  to  revive  the  ancient  Norse,  or  Icelandic,  which  has  been  preserved  in  Iceland 
in  almost  perfect  purity  since  its  introduction  to  the  island  in  the  9th  c.  by  colonists  from 
the  Scandinavian  mother-lands.  Among  the  most  zealous  cultivators  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  literature  and  history  of  Norway,  we  may  instance  Prof.  P.  A.  Munch,  whose 
*ble  expositions  of  the  laws  and  social  conditions  of  his  country  have  thrown  new  light 
on  its  history;  Keyser,  Unger,  and  Hohnboe,  who  have  done  much  to  elucidate  the 
Norse  tongue  and  literal  ure;  A.  Munch,  Bjerregaard,  Hansen,  and  Welhaven  the  critic, 
successful  cultivators  of  the  national  lyric;  J.  Moe  and  AsbjSrnsen  collectors  and  anno- 
tatdrs  of  native  sages;  Ibsen  the  dramatist,  and  Bjornsen  the  delineator  of  national  peas- 
ant life.  In  the  more  abstruse  departments  of  mathematical  and  physical  science,  Nor- 
wegians have  gained  for  themselves  a  foremost  place,  as  is  sufficient}'  testified  bjf  Ihe 
mention  of  names  such  as  N.  H.  Abel,  renowned  for  his  discoveries  in  indefinite  integ-j 
rals;  C.  Hansteen,  the  astronomer;  and  Keilhau,  the  geologist. 

History. — The  early  history  of  Norway  is  comprised  in  that  of  the  other  Scandina- 
vian countries,  and  is,  like  theirs,  for  the  most  part  fabulous.  It  is  only  towards  the 
close  of  the  10th  c.,  when  Christianity  was  introduced  under  the  rule  of  Olaf  I.,  that  the 
mythical  obscurity  in  which  the  annals  of  the  kingdom  had  been  previously  plunged 
begins  to  give  place  to  the  light  of  historical  truth. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity,  which  was  the  result  of  the  intercourse  which  the 
Norwegians  had  with  the  more  civilized  parts  of  Europe  through  their  maritime  expe- 
ditions, destroyed  much  of  the  old  nationality  of  the  people  with  the  heathenism  which 
they  had  hitherto  cherished,  although  the  sanguinary  feuds  which  had  raged  among  the 
rival  chiefs  of  the  land  can  scarcely,  be  said  to  have  lost  their  ferocity  under  the  swaj'  of 
a  milder  religion.  Olaf  II.,  or  the' Saint.  (1015-30),  who  zealously  prosecuted  the  conver- 
sion of  his  countrymen,  raised  himself  to  supreme  power  in  the  land  by  the  subjection 
of  the  small  kings  or  chieftains,  who  in  the  times  of  heathenism  had  subdivided  the 
kingdom  among  them.  The  war  between  Olaf  and  King  Knud  the  Great  of  Denmark, 
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which  terminated  in  1030  with  the  battle  of  Stricklestad,  in  -which  the  former  was  slain, 
brought  Norway  under  the  sway  of  the  Dauish  conqueror;  but  at  his  death  in  1036, 
Olaf's  son,  Magnus  I.,  recovered  possession  of  the  throne,  and  thenceforth,  till  1319, 
Norway  continued  to  be  governed  by  native  kings.  The  death  in  that  year  of  Hakon  V. 
without  mule-heirs,  threw  the  election  of  a  new  king  into  the  hands  of  the  national 
t;ssi.v.]bly.  who.  after  many  discussions,  made  choice  of  Magnus  VIII.  of  Sweden,  the 
son  of  Hakon's  daughter.  He  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  his  sou  Hakon,  and  his  grand- 
sen  Olaf  IV.,  who  having  been  elected  king  of  Denmark  in  1376,  became  ruler  of  the 
sister  Scandinavian  kingdoms  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1380.  This  young  king,  who 
exercised  only  a  nominal  sway  under  the  guidance  of  his  mother  queen  Margaret,  the 
only  child  of  Valdemar  III.  of  Denmark,  died  without  heirs  in  1387.  Margaret's  love  of 
power  and  capacity  for  government  brought  about  her  election  to  the  triple  throne  of 
tin-  Scandinavian  lauds,  and  from  this  period  till  1814,  Norway  continued  united  with 
Denmark;  but  while  it  shared  in  the  general  fortunes  of  the  latter  state,  it  retained  its 
own  constitutional  mode  of  government,  and  exercised  its  right  of  electing  to  the  throne, 
until,  like  the  sister-kingdom,  it  agreed  of  its  own  free  will  to  relinquish  this  privilege 
in  favor  of  hereditary  succession  to  the  throne.  See  DENMARK,  HISTORY  OF.  The 
Napoleonic  crisis  may  be  said  to  have  severed  this  union,  which  had  existed  for  more 
than  400  years, "for  Denmark,  after  having  given  unequivocal  proofs  of  adhesion  to  the 
cans  •  of  Bonaparte,  was  compelled,  after  the  disastrous  war  of  1813,  to  purchase  peace 
at  the  cost  of  this  long  uuited  partner  of  her  state.  Crippled  in  her  resources,  and  almost 
bankrupt,  she  saw  herself  constrained  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Kiel  in  1814,  by  which  it 
v.-us  stipulated  by  the  allied  powers  that  she  should  resign  Norway  to  Sweden,  receiving 
in  return,  by  way  of  indemnity,  some  portion  of  Swedish  Pomerania  and  the  island  of 
Rligon,  which  were  subsequently  exchanged  with  Prussia  for  Lauenburg  on  the  pay- 
ment by  that  state  of  two  million  rix-dollars.  The  Norwegians,  having  refused  to 
admit  the  validity  of  the  treaty  of  Kiel,  nominated  Prince  Christain,  the  heir-presumptive 
to  the  throne  of  Denmark,  regent  and  subsequently  king  of  Norway,  The  nomination 
was  made  by  the  national  diet,  or  storthing,  which  met  at  Ejdsvold,  where  they  drew  up 
a  constitution  based  on  the  French  constitution  of  1791.  These  measures  found,  how- 
ever, neither  supporters  nor  sympathizers  among  the  other  nations;  and  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the-  great  allied  powe.'s,  Charles  John  Barnadotte,  crown-prince  of  Sweden,  led 
an  army  into  Norway,  and  after  taking  Frederickstad  and  Frederickshald,  threatened 
C'hrisiiania.  Denmark  being  unable  to  support  the  cause  of  prince  Christian,  and  Nor- 
way bein_r  utterly  destitute,  of  the  means  necessary  for  prosecuting  a  war,  resistance  was 
of  no  avail,  and  the  Norwegians  in  this  untoward  conjuncture  of  affairs,  were  glad  to 
accept  the  proposals  made  to  them  by  the  Swedish  king  for  a  union  with  Sweden,  on  the 
understanding  that  they  should  retain  the  newly  promulgated  constitution,  and  enjoy 
full  liberty  and  independence  within  their  own  boundaries.  These  conditions  were 
agreed  to,  and  strictly  maintained;  a  few  unimportant  alterations  in  the  constitution, 
necessitated  by  the  altered  conditions  of  the  new  union,  being  the  only  changes  intro- 
duce 1  in  the  machinery  of  government.  Charles  XIII.  was  declared  joint  king  of  Sweden 
aiui  Norway  in  1818,  and  while  the  latter  has  become  an  almost  independent  state,  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  former  has  found  in  its  nominal  acquisition  an  equivalent  for 
tiie  lo>>  of  Finland,  which  was  the  price  exacted  for  it  by  the  allied  powers,  and  made 
over  to  Russia.  Since  the  union,  Norway  has  firmly  resisted  every  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Swedish  monarchs  to  infringe  upon  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  nation; 
and  during  the  reign  of  the  first  Bernadotte  dynasty,  the  relations  between  him  and  his 
Norwegian  subjects  were  marked  by  jealousy  and 'distrust  on  both  sides;  but,  since  his 
death,  the  people  generally  have  been  more  contented,  and  Norway  has  continued  to 
make  rapid  progres  towards  a  state  of  political  security  and  material  prosperity  far  greater 
than  it  ever  enjoyed  under  the  Danish  dominion. — See  T.  Thorlak,  Historia  rerum  N0r- 
vcfjii-u :'"  in  (C'openh.  1711);  Schoning,  Noryea  Riges  Historic  (Soroe,  1771);  Munch,  Det 
JW.s/.Y  F'j'k'*  llixi.  ^-ie,  vols.  1  to  8  (Christ.  1853-63);  Bridrag  til  Norges  Ojficiela  Statistik, 
1871. 

NOEWAY  HADDOCK.     See  BERGYLT. 

NOR \VEGI AX  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  (NORWAY,  ante).  The  great 
Teutonic  stem  divides  at  about  the  time  of  the  invasion  into  four  dialeets;  but  whether 
these  dialects  antedate  the  year  500  A.D.  is  very  doubtful.  The  Gothic  of  Ulfilas  is.undoubt- 
edly,  the  oldest ;  but  the  Saxon  follows  not  long  after.  The  high  German,  by  the  testimony 
of  charters,  only  begins  after  the  battle  of  Tblbiac  (Zuelpich).  The  Norwegian,  if  by  this 
we  understand  the  Izlemhkft,  tango,  (Icelandic),  though  at  most  of  the  12th  c.  represents  a 
dialect  at  least  100  years  earlier,  and  allows  us  to  supply  missing  Gothic  forms  better 
than  any  other.  Perhaps  its  great  changes  may  be  referred  to  the  8th  c. ;  and  they  are 
irre.it er  than  those  of  either  Saxon,  or  high  German.  They  are:  (a)  great  contraction  and 
assimilation;  (&)  dropping  of  case-endings;  (c)  dropping  of  prefixes;  (d)  an  harmonious 
system  of  vowels,  but  accomplished  by  umlaut  and  reflex,  more  like  Saxon  than  German; 
(?)  assimilation  of  vowels;  (J)  the  suffixed  article;  (g)  w  before  r,  1,  and  u  is  dropped;  (/*)  j 
initial  dropped;  (i)  w  is  vocalized.  The  real  test  is  the  introduction  of  new  terms,  as 
georwa.  Scotch  gar,  and  taka.  take,  replace,  thuwa.  do,  and  nimma.  niman,  Ang.- 
Sax.  Also,  at,  ok,  replace,  ettu,  ekende,  to,  and.  About  1130  A.D.  lived  Thorodd,  the 
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grammarian ;  and  in  his  time  certain  changes  had  already  taken  place  in  a  contraction 
which  involved  the  loss  of  n  filial  in  verbs  and  in  weak  nouns.  He  spec-hies  vo  ;•>.  n. 
short,  as  in  father;  a  long  (an)  as  in  hall;  ce  short,  as  in  man;  telong,  as  in  were:  <•  MIOM. 
as  in  red;  e  long,  as  in  they;  i  short,  .is  in  it;  Hong,  as  in  sweet;  o  short,  as  in  not;  o 
long,  as  in  row;  u  short,  as  in  foot;  n  long,  as  in  food;  y  short,  as  in  une  (French),  kue- 
chen  (German),  .?/  long,  as  in  duke,  uieuw  (Dutch);  (£  short,  as  in  hurt;  w  long, 
as  in  earth;  eo  short,  as  in  seuil  (French);  eo  long,  as  in  boy.  Three  diphthongs— 
au,  ei,  and  ey — all  with  a  distinct  sound  for  each  letter  as  above.  Every  vowel  could  be 
nasalized.  B,  p,  m,  n,  k,  I,  t,  and  d  as  in  English;  c  and  17  always  hard;  *  always 
sharp;  r  always  trilled ;/ initial,/;/  medial  and  final,  v;  e  initial,  v;  ®  medial,  tr;  /— Eng- 
ish  y;  th  initial,  elsewhere,  dh.  There  was  a  sign  for  ng,  hi-,  fin,  hi,  like  our  irjitu 
=  hwen.  Double  consonants  kept  separate,  and,  after  the  discontinuance  of  nasal  vow- 
els, d!ir=.ndhr;  br=mbr;  llr—lar;  sliort  vowel  and  d—nd;  short  vowel  and  k  or  r/= 
nk,  ng.  In  short  the  rule  seems  to  be  pronunciation  clear,  and  rather  slow;  words  and 
phrases  cut  as  short  as  possible.  Accent  on  first,  if  not,  on  root  syllabic.  Quantity 
entirely  by  accent.  At  the  end  of  the  13th  c.  ensued  a  change  of  pronunciation  and 
spelling;  and  in  the  16th  c  a  whole  new  series  of  changes  in  pronunciation,  making  the 
language  like  modern  English — spelled,  not  pronounced.  The  MS.  was  the  Lombard; 
that  is,  Anglo-Saxon  or  Irish,  gradually  changing,  as  with  us,  to  Gothic.  Modiric.it ion  ol' 
words  had  been  accomplished  in  vowels  by  (a)  umlaut,  as  in  Gothic,  and  more  in  Saxon; 
(b)  refaction  by  i=y,  and®— zc  from  the  next  syllable.  As  in  English  these  changes  had 
been  taken  advantage  of  to  show  difference  of  meaning,  as  falia,  to  fa  1,  and  lell  -.,  to 
fell.  This  also  liquidizes — the  commonest  sign  of  the  language — ail  broad  vowels, 
when  a  corresponding  termination  has  dropped.  Fjarr,  Eng.  far,  fjod.ir.  leather,  etc. 
Changes  in  consonants  are  (a)  assimilation:  np^pp,  happ  (hap.);  nk=kk-<\ri\ilii\  (drink) 
nt  or  ndt=tt,  vettr  (winter);  nth=nn — saunr  (south);  Lth—ll — gull  (gold);  rd  (~d)—iJ<> — 
odd  (point);  rn  (zn)=nn — rann  (house)  ran  (sack);  nnr  (dnr)—dhr — lidhr  (l;nds).  (b) 
Inflection:  Ir  (lz)=tt. — gamall  (old);  nr  (nz)—nn — steinn  (stone);  *r=«> — iss  (ice):  cUul 
=dd — laedda  (fed);  dht=lt  gott  (good).  Alone  of  all  Indo-European  languages  (since 
the  formation  of  case),  it  suffixes  the  article,  and  that  to  both  noun  and  article,  and  the 
independent  adjective  has  best  preserved  the  old  forms.  There  is  a  strong  declension  of 
nouns,  r  taking  the  place  of  sand  a  weak  declension,  but  German  n  dropped  already. 
Comparison  much  as  in  English:  illr  (ill);  verri  (worse):  verstr  (worst).  Numerals 
between  Saxon  and  Danish.  Pronouns:  ck  (I),  thii  (thou);  hann  (he),  hon(she):  vit  twe 
two)  thit  (ye  two);  ver  (we);  ther  (ye);  their  (they,  men);  timer  (they,  women);  than  (they, 
things).  Verbs  have  two  tenses,  present  and  past,  other  by  help  verbs,  as  in  Eng.isii: 
and  lour  moods — indicative,  subjunctive,  imperative,  and  infinitive.  Strong  and  weak 
verbs  as  in  German  and  Saxon,  and.  as  in  English,  the  strong  are  becoming  weak. 
It  has  a  peculiar  form.  The  reflexive  is  formed  by  adding  z  to  verb,  or  nek  as  a  pronoun. 
Adverbs  vary  between  English  and  German  Adjectives  are  formed  for  the  mo.-t  part 
with  terminals  not  found  in  English.  The  grammar  is  particularly  noticeable  for  what 
may  be  called  close  contact  in  the  parts  of  a  sentence,  for  impersonal  :.nd  reciprocal 
verbs,  for  prepositional  verbs,  with  a  different  meaning  as  in  English  and  Russian,  and  the 
use  of  th<j  dative  of  near  definition.  Of  the  earliest  works  Hciins-Kringla  still  shows 
traces  of  poetic  arrangement;  but  the  language  can  only  be  judged  by  Kormak's  s::ga, 
rather  antiquated,  and  by  Laxdaela,  and  Niala,  the  latter  heroic  in  brevity  and  pithiness. 
The  poetry,  though  formed  on  some  extinct  model,  which  must  have  served  for  all  the 
early  memory,  rhymes  of  the  Indo-European  races,  having  the  additional  advantage 
of  alliteration,  and  later  of  rhyme,  seldom  it  rises  to  the  height  of  Eirik  Blood-Axe's 
death-song;  and  for  the  most  part  it  is  a  mere  convolution  of  stereotyped  allusions  and 
forced  alliterations. 

NORWEGIUM,  a  metallic  element  discovered  by  Teleff  Dahll,  in  copper-nickel  from 
Kragaro  in  Skjaergaarden.  No;  way.  The  color  of  the  pure  metal  is  white,  with  a  slight 
brownish  cast.  When  freshly  polished  it  has  a  perfect  metallic  lust,o-,  but  after  a  time 
becomes  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  oxide.  In  hardness  it  resembles  copper.  One 
oxide  NTO,  has  so  far  been  obtained.  A  brown  sulphide  is  formed  by  treatment  with 
sulphurated  hydrogen,  which  redissolves  in  ammonium  sulphide.  Solution  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  green;  in  nitric  acid,  blue;  and  in  sulphuric,  colorless. 

NORWICH,  a  city  of  Connecticut,  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  Thames  river,  13 
m.  n.  of  New  London,  and  38  s.e.  of  Hartford.  The  chief  portion  of  the  city  lies  on  an 
eminence  that  rises  between  the  Y  antic  and  Shetucket  rivers,  which  here  unite  to  form 
the  Thames  There  are  numerous  manufactories  of  cotton,  wool,  paper,  etc.,  which  are 
supplied  with  water-power  by  falls  of  50  ft.  on  the  Yantic  river.  Norwich  contains 
county  buildings,  7  banks,  1  daily  and  3  weekly  papers,  16  churches,  40  public  and  5 
private  schools,  and  a  free  academy.  Norwich  was  settled  in  1569.  wl.en  9  sq.m.  were 
bought  for  £70  of  Uncas,  an  Indian  chief,  whose  grave  is  in  the  city.  Pop.  '70,  16,053. 

NORWICH  (ante),  semi-capital  of  New  London  eo.,  Conn.;  situated  on  the  Norwich 
and  Worcester,  and  the  New  London  Northern  railroads,  connected  with  Now  York  by  a 
line  of  large  steamboats;  pop.,  '80.  21.141.  The  town  is  built  upon  a  series  of  terraced 
hills,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Shetucket  and  Yantic.  which  here  uniting  form  the 
Thames.  There  are  a  court  house,  10  banks,  2  daily  and  2  weekly  papers,  a  public 
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library,  high  school,  and  the  Norwich  Free  academy,  which  has  a  very  high  reputa- 
tion us  a  training  school  for  college.  Water  power  is  obtained  from  the  tributaries 
of  the  Thames  and  the  variety  of  manufactures  is  very  great,  including  cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  paper,  machinery,  rubber  articles,  pistols,  envelopes,  iron,  and  machinery 
The  increase  in  population  since  1870  has  been  about  6,000;  indicating  that  the  business 
prospects  of  the  town  are  excellent.  Main  street  is  the  principal  business  thoroughfare, 
and  Broadway  and  Washington  streets  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  those  occupied 
by  ] private  residences.  There  are  many  line  public  buildings,  handsome  dwellings,  and 
ornamental  grounds;  and  the  city  is  noied  for  picturesque  beauty. 

NORWICH,  a  t.  the  co.  seat  of  Cheuango  co.,  Yew  York,  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
Cheuatigo  river  anci  canal,  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western,  and  New  York 
and  Oswego  Midland  railroads;  90  m.  w.  of  Albany;  pop.  70,  4,279.  It  has  a  stone 
court-house,  an  academy,  S  churches,  2  banks,  and  2  weekly  newspapers.  Among  the 
articles  manufactured  are  carriages,  pianos,  hammers,  leather,  and  machinery. 

NORWICH,  a  city  of  England,  capital  of  the  co.  of  Norfolk,  and  a  co.  in  itself,  on  the 
Wensum,  immediately  above  its  confluence  with  the  Yare,  20  m.  w.  of  Yarmouth,  and 
98  m.  u.u.e.  of  London.  It  covers  an  area  about  5  m.  in  circumference,  is  skirted  on  its 
n,  and  e.  sides  by  the  river,  and  on  the  w.  and  s.  it  was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls, 
the  last  vestiges  of  which  have  been  recently  removed  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
extension  of  the  city.  The  market-place  (GOO  ft.  long  by  340  ft.  wide)  and  its  vicinity 
contain  many  large  shops  and  good  houses.  The  castle,  finch'  situated  on  an  elevation 
near  the  center  of  the  town,  originally  covered,  with  its  works,  an  area  of  about  23  acres. 
The  bridge  (150  ft.  long)  over  the  ditch  has  one  of  the  largest  and  most  perfect  Anglo- 
Norman  arches  remaining.  The  massive  quadrangular  Norman  keep  is  now  used  as  a 
prison.  The  cathedral,  almost  wholly  Norman  in  plan,  was  founded  in  1094  by  bishop 
Herbert  Losiuga.  It  is  411  ft.  long,  191  ft.  broad  at  the  transepts,  and  is  surmounted  by 
a  spire  315  ft.  high.  Near  the  cathedra!  are  a  number  of  ancient  and  interesting  struc- 
tuies  now  more  or  less  in  ruins,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  St.  Ethelbert's  and  the 
Erplngham  gate,  the  former  in  decorated  English,  the  latter  in  late  perpendicular,  and 
both  valuable  and  rich  specimens  of  their  styles.  Besides  a  large  number  of  dissenting 
chapels  and  other  places  of  worship,  there  are  about  40  churches,  of  which  St.  Peter's, 
Mancroft,  a  handsome  cruciform  edifice  of  the  15th  c.,  with  a  remarkably  fine  peal  of  12 
bells;  St.  Andrew's,  St.  Clement's,  St.  George's,  St.  Giles,  St.  Michael's,  and  others,  are 
worthy  of  mention.  The  Free  Grammar  school,  with  an  endowment  of  about  £200  a 
year,  was  founded  by  Edward  the  VI.,  anil  the  other  educational  establishments  are 
numerous  and  various  in  character.  The  public  library  contains  20,000  volumes,  and 
the  library  of  the  Norwich  literary  institution.  15.000  volumes.  Norwich  is  the  scat  of 
extensive  and  flourishing  manufactures,  the  chief  of  which  are  bandanas,  bombazines, 
shawls,  crapes,  gauzes,  damasks,  camlets,  and  muslins;  shoemaking  is  extensively  carried 
on,  yarn  and  silk  mills  are  in  operation,  and  employ  many  hands.  Iron-founding,  dye- 
ing, malting,  etc.,  and  agricultural  implement-making,  are  also  carried  on.  The  trade, 
which  is  facilitated  by  a  canal  and  river  system  of  communication  with  the  sea,  is  chiefly 
in  agricultural  produce  and  coal.  Norwich  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  returns  two  mem- 
bers'to  parliament.  Pop.  of  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  in  '71,  80,386 

About  3  m.  s.  of  Norwich  is  Castor  St.  Edmunds,  which,  prior  to  the  Roman  era,  was 
called  Caister,  and  under  the  Romans  received  the  name  of  Venta  Icenorum.  Norwich 
occupies  a  place  in  history  from  the  time  of  the  earlier  Danish  invasions,  had  its  origin 
in  the  castle  erected  as  a  stronghold  by  the  East  Anglian  kings,  and  resorted  to  as  a  place 
of  safety  by  the  inhabitants  of  Venta  Icenorum,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  North-wic,  or 
northern  station  or  town,  on  account,  of  its  relative  postion  with  respect  to  their  own 
town.  The  bishopric  of  the  East  Angles  was  removed  hither  in  1094.  About  4,000 
Flemings  settled  at  Norwich  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  greatly  increased  the  pros- 
perity of  the  town  by  the  branches  of  manufacture  which  they  introduced. 

NORWICH  CRAG,  or  MAMMALIFEROUS  CRAG,  a  series  of  highly  fossiliferous  beds  of 
sand,  loam,  and  gravel,  of  Pleistocene  age,  occurring  at  several  places  within  a  few  miles 
of  Norwich,  where  they  are  popularly  named  "crag."  They  contain  a  mixture  of  marine 
and  fresh-water  mollusca,  with  ichthyolites  and  bones  of  mammalia.  They  are  evidently 
estuary  beds,  the  most  common  Shells  being  the  very  species  now  abundant  in  such  situa- 
tions around  the  coasts  of  Britain;  but  with  them  are  associated  a  few  extinct  species. 
The  beds  rest  on  the  white  chalk,  the  surface  of  which  is  frequently  perforated  l»y 
ptto'nx  i-rixpufrt.  the  shell  still  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  The  mammalian 
bones  belong  to  species  of  elephant,  horse,  pig,  deer,  and  field-mouse.  With  them  are 
occasionally  found  the  bones  of  mastodon  <(»f/uxtt<lens  and  some  mollusca,  which  belong 
to  the  red  crag.  Their  occurrence  here  is  believed  to  have  arisen  from  their  having  been 
washed  out  of  the  Red  into  this,  the  Norwick  crag. 

NORWOOD,  UPPER  and  LOWER,  are  two  villages  in  Surrey,  England,  with  a  station  on 
the  London  and  Croydon  railway,  6  m.  s.  of  London.  The  public  pleasure-ground,  called 
the  Bculah  Spa.  is  prettily  laid  out  around  a  mineral  spring.  The  villages  are  worthy  of 
mention,  however,  elderly  on  account  of  their  schools,  among  which  are  a  district  school 
for  the  p.iupei-  children  of  Lambeth  parish,  and  a  very  large  and  important  educational 
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establishment  for  the  pauper  children  of  London.     The  district  parish  of  Nprwood  had, 
in  1871,  a  population  of  12,536. 

NOSE,  AND  THE  SENSE  OF  SMELL.  The  nose  is  not  only  the  origan  of  smell,  but  is 
likewise  a  part  of  the  apparatus  of  respiration  and  voice.  Considered  anatomically,  it 
may  be  divided  into  an  external  part — the  projecting  portion,  to  which  Hie  term  nvse  is 
popularly  restricted;  and  an  internal  part,  consisting  of  two  chief  cavities,  or  imxu' j'/xw, 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  vertical  septum,  and  subdivided  by  spongy  or  turbmated 
bones  projecting  from  the  outer  wall  into  three  passages  or  meatuses,  with  which  various 
cells  or  sinuses  in  the  ethmoid,  sphenoid,  frontal,  and  superior  maxillary  bones  commu- 
nicate by  narrow  apertures. 

The  external  portion  of  this  organ  may  be  described  as  a  triangular  pyramid  which 
projects  from  the  center  of  the  face,  immediately  above  the  upper  lip.  Its  summit  or 
root  is  connected  with  the  forehead  by  means  of  a  narrow  bridge,  formed  on  either  side 
by  the  nasal  bone  and  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  Its  lower  part 
presents  two  horizontal  elliptical  openings,  the  nostrils,  which  overhang  the  mouth,  and 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  vertical  septum.  The  margins  of  the  nostrils  are 
usually  provided  with  a  number  of  stiff  hairs  (vibrism),  which  project  across  the  open- 
ings, and  serve  to  arrest  the  passage  of  foreign  substances,  such  as  dust,  small  insects, 
etc.,  which  might  otherwise  be  drawn  up  with  current  of  air  inlended  for  respiration. 
The  skeleton,  or  framework  of  the  nose,  is  partly  composed  of  the  bones  forming  the  top 
and  sides  of  the  bridge  and  partly  of  cartilages,  there  being  on  either  side  an  upper 
lateral  and  a  lower  lateral  cartilage,  to  the  latter  of  which  are  attached  three  or  four 
small  cartilaginous  plates,  termed  sesanioid  cartilages;  there  is  also  the  cartilage  of  the 
septum  which  separates  the  nostrils,  and  in  association  posteriorly  with  the  perpendicular 
plate  of  the  ethmoid,  and  with  the  vomer,  forms  a  complete  partition  between  the  right 
and  left  nasal  fossae.  It  is  the  lower  lateral,  termed  by  some  writers  the  alar  cartilage, 
which  by  its  flexibility  and  curved  shape  forms  the  dilatable  chamber  just  within  the 
nostril.  The  nasal  cartilages  are  capable  of  being  slightly  moved,  and  the  nostrils  of 
being  dilated  or  contracted  by  various  small  muscles,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe. 
The  integument  of  the  nose  is  studded  with  the  openings  of  sebaceous  follicles,  which 
are  extremely  large  and  abundant  in  this  region.  The  oleaginous  secretion  of  these 
follicles  often  becomes  of  a  dark  color  near  the  surf  ace ;  and  hence  the  spotted  appear- 
ance which  the  tip  and  lower  parts  of  the  sides,  or  ate,  of  the  nose  frequently  present. 
On  firmly  compressing  or  pinching  the  skin  of  these  parts,  the  inspissated  secretion  is 
forced  out  of  the  follicles  in  the  form  of  minute  white  worms  with  black  heads. 

The  nasal  fosm,  which  constitute  the  internal  part  of  the  nose,  are  lofty,  and  of  con- 
siderable depth.  They  open  in  front  by  the  nostrils,  and  behind  they  terminate  by  a 
vertical  slit  on  either  side  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  above  the  soft  palate,  and 
and  near  the  orifices  of  the  eustachian  tubes,  which  proceed  to  the  tympanic  cavity  of 
the  ear. 

The  mucuous  membrane  lining  the  nose  and  its  cavities  is  called  'pituitary  [Lat. 
pituita,  «lime,  rheum),  from  the  nature  of  its  secretion;  or  Schneider ian,  from  Schneider, 
the  first  anatomist  who  showed  that  the  secretion  proceeded  from  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  not,  as  was  previously  imagined,  from  the  brain;  it  is  continuous  with  the  skin  of  the 
face  at  the  nostrils,  with  the  mucous  covering  of  the  eye  through  the  lachrymal  duct 
(see  EYE),  and  with  that  of  the  pharynx  and  middle  ear  posteriorly.  This  membrane 
varies  in  its  structure  in  different  parts  of  the  organ.  On  the  septum  and  spongy  bones 
bounding  the  direct  passage  from  the  nostrils  to  the  throat,  the  lining  membrane  is  com- 
paratively thick,  partly  in  consequence  of  a  multitude  of  glands  "being  disseminated 
beneath  it,  and  opening  upon  it,  but  chiefly,  perhaps,  from  the  presence  of  ample  and 
capacious  submucous  plexuses  of  both  arteries  and  veins,  of  which  the  latter  are  by  far 
the  more  large  and  tortuous.  These  plexuses,  lying  as  they  do  in  a  region  exposed  more 
than  any  other  to  external  cooling  influences,  "appear  to  "be  designed  to  promote  the 
warmth  of  the  part,  and  to  elevate  the  temperature  of  the  aic  on  its  passage  to  the  lungs. 
They  also  serve  to  explain  the  tendency  to  hemorrhage  from  the  nose  in  cases  of  general 
or  local  plethora.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  nostrils,  the  mucous  membrane  exhibits  papillae 
and  a  scaly  epithelium,  like  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  skin,  In  the  sinuses,  and  in 
all  the  lower  region  of  the  nose,  the  epithelium  is  of -extreme  delicacy,  being  of  the 
columnar  variety,  and  clothed  with  cilia.  In  the  upper  third  of  the  nose — which,  as  the 
proper  seat  of  the  sense  of  smell,  may  be  termed  the  olfactory  region — the  epithelium 
ceases  to  be  ciliated,  assumes  a  more  or  less  rich  sienna-brown  tint,  and  increases  remark- 
ably in  thickness,  so  that  it  forms  an  opaque  soft  pulp  upon  the  surface.  It  is  com- 
posed of  an  aggregation  of  nucleated  particles,  of  nearly  uniform  appearance  throughout, 
except  that  the  lowest  ones  are  of  a  darker  color  than  the  rest,  from  their  containing  a 
brown  pigment  in  their  interior.  Dr.  Todd  and  Mr.  Bowman  remark,  in  their  Physio- 
logical Anatomy,  from  which  we  have  condensed  the  above  account  of  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane,  that  the  olfactory  region  abounds  in  glands,  apparently  Identical  with  sweat 
glands,  which  dip  down  in  the  recesses  of  the  submucous  tissue  among  the  ramifications 
of  the  olfactory  nerve. 

The  nerves  of  the  nose  are  the  first  pair  or  olfactOTy  which  are  specially  connected 
with  the  sense  of  smell,  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  which  confer  ordinary  seusibililty  on 
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its  skin  and  mucous  membrane,  and  motor  filaments,  from  the  facial  nerves  to  the  nasal 
muscles.  The  olfactory  nerve  on  each  side  is  connected  with  the  inferior  surface  of 
the  brain  (q.v.)  by  an  external,  a  middle,  and  an  internal  root,  which  unite  and  form  a 
flat  baud  (or,  more  correctly,  a  prism),  which,  on  reaching  the  cribriform  plate  of  the 
ethmoid  bone,  expands  into  an  oblong  mass  of  grayish-white-substauce,  the  olfactory  bulb. 
From  the  lower  surface  of  this  bulb  are  given  off  the  olfactory  filaments,  fifteen  or  twenty 
in  number,  which  pass  through  the  cibriform  foramina,  and  are  distribmed  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  olfactory  region.  These  filaments  differ  essentially  from  the 
ordinary  cerebral  nerves.  They  contain  no  white  substance  of  Schwann,  are  not  divisi- 
ble into  elementary  fibulae,  and  resemble  the  gelatinous  fibers  in  being  nucleated,  and  of 
a  finely  granular  texture.  The  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  (or  trifacial)  given  to  the  nose 
are  the  nasal  nerve  (derived  from  the  ophthalmic  division),  which  supplies  the  skin  and 
mucous  membrane  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nostrils,  and  the  naso-palatine  nerve  (derived 
from  Meckel's  ganglion,  which  is  connected  with  the  superior  maxillary  division),  which 
supplies  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  spongy  bones  and  on  the  septum.  The  peculiar 
sensation  that  precedes  sneezing  is  an  affection  of  the  nasal  nerve,  and  the  flow  of  tears 
that  accompanies  a  severe  fit  of  sneezing  is  explained  by  the  common  source  of  this  and 
the  lachrymal  nerve;  while  the  common  sensibility  of  the  nose,  generally,  is  due  to  the 
branches  of  this  and  of  the  naso-palatine  nerve. 

The  nature  of  odorous  emanations  is  so  little  known,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a 
definite  account  of  the  mode  in  which  they  produce  sensory  impressions.  From  the  fact 
that  most  odorous  substances  are  volatile,  and  vice  versa,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they 
consist  of  particles  of  extreme  minuteness  dissolved  in  the  air;  yet  the  most  delicate 
experiments  have  failed  to  discover  any  loss  of  weight  in  musk,  and  other  strongly 
odorous  substances,  after  they  have  been  freely  evolving  their  effluvia  for  several  years. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  odorous  matter,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
transmitted  by  a  respiratory  current  through  the  nostrils  to  the  true  olfactory  region, 
whose  membrane  must  be  in  a  healthy  condition.  If  it  is  too  dry,  or  if  there  is  an  inor- 
dinate excretion  of  fluid  from  its  surface  (both  of  which  conditions  occur  in  catarrh  or 
cold  in  the  head),  smell  is  impaired  or  lost,  in  consequence  of  the  necessary  penetration 
of  the  stimulating  odor  to  the  nervous  filaments  being  prevented. 

The  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  smell  is  far  greater  in  many  of  the  lower  animals  (dogs, 
for  example)  than  in  man,  and  they  employ  it  in  guiding  them  to  their  food,  in. warning 
them  of  approaching  danger,  and  for  other  purposes.  To  civilized  men  its  utility  is 
comparatively  small;  but  it  is  occasionally  much  increased  when  other  senses  are 
deficient.  In  the  well-known  case  of  James  Mitchell,  \vho  was  deaf  and  blind  from  his 
birth,  it  was  the  principal  means  of  distinguishing  persons,  and  enabled  him  at  once  to 
perceive  the  approach  of  a  stranger.  Amongst  many  savage  tribes  the  sense  is  almost  as 
acute  as  in  many  of  the  lower  mammals.  For  example,  the  Peruvian  Indians  are  able, 
according  to  Humboldt,  to  distinguish,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  whether  an  approach- 
ing stranger  is  a  European,  American  Indian,  or  Negro, 

Although  all  poisonous  gases  are  not  odorous,  and  all  bad  odors  may  not  be  posi- 
tively deleterious  to  health,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  principal  objects  for 
which  the  sense  of  smell  is  given  to  us  is  to  enable  us  to  detect  atmospheric  impurities, 
many  of  which  are  of  a  most  noxious  character,  and  give  rise  to  the  most  serious  forms 
of  fever. 

NOSE-KING.    See  RING. 

NOSING,  the  projecting  edge  of  a  molding,  such  as  the  bead  or  bottle  used  on  the 
edge  of  steps,  to  which  the  term  is  most  frequently  applied. 

'  NOSOL'OGY  (Gr.  nonos,  disease)  is  that  branch  of  the  science  of  medicine  which  treats 
of  the  distribution  and  arrangement  of  diseases  into  classes,  orders,  etc.  Many  systems 
of  nosology  have  at  different  times  been  adopted;  some  of  which  have  been  based  upon 
the  nature  of  the  ascertained  causes  of  diseases ;  others  on  the  pathological  states  or 
conditions  which  attend  diseases;  others  on  the  differences  between  structural  and  func- 
tional diseases,  etc.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  most  perfect  method;  but  that  of  Dr. 
Farr,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  living  medical  statists,  is  adopted  by  the  registrar- 
general  in  tbe  reports  on  the  mortality  of  London  and  England,  and  is  becoming  more 
generally  adopted  than  any  other.  It  has  the  advantage  over  the  antiquated  but  once 
popular  system  of  Cullen  (1792)  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  modern  science,  and  (by 
illustrating  great  questions  connected  with  public  health)  of  showing  those  causes  that 
are  injurious  or  fatal  to  life,  and  of  thus  contributing  to  the  removals  of  those  evils 
(bad  drainage,  imperfect  ventilation,  etc.)  which  tend  to  shorten  human  existence. 

We  append  Dr.  Farr's  system  of  nosology,  which  is  arranged  in  four  primary  classes, 
each  of  which  includes  various  orders: 

CLASS  I.  ZYMOTIC  DISEASES  (Gr.  zyme,  a  ferment). — Diseases  that  are  either  epidemic, 
endemic,  or  contagious,  and  that  are  induced  by  some  specific  body,  or  by  want  of  food 
or  by  its  bad  quality.  In  this  class  there  are  four  orders — viz.,  Order  I.  Miasmatic  Dis- 
eases (Gr.  miasma,  a  stain),  such  as  small-pox,  measles,  scarlet-fever,  diptheria,  typhus 
and  typhoid  fevers,  cholera,  ague,  etc.  Order  II.  Enthetic  Diseases  (Gr.  enthetos,  put  in 
or  implanted),  such  as  syphilis,  gonorrhoea,  glanders,  hydrophobia,  malignant  pustule, 
etc.  Order  III.  Dietic  Diseases  (Gr.  diaita,  way  of  life  or  diet),  such  as  famine,  fever, 
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scurvy,  purpura,  rickets,  bronchocele,  delirum  treinens,  etc.  Order  IV.  Parasitic 
Diseases,  such  as  scabies  (or  itch),  and  worm  disorders  from  auimal  parasites  and  ring- 
worm, scald-head,  etc.,  from  vegetable  parasites  or  fungi. 

CLASS  II.  CONSTITUTIONAL  DISEASES. — Diseases  affecting  several  organs,  in  which 
new  morbid  products  are  often  deposited;  sometimes  hereditary.  This  cla.'-s  contains 
two  orders.  Order  I.  Diathetic  Diseases  (Gr.  diathesis,  condition  or  constitutional), 
including  gout,  aiui'mia,  cancer,  melanosis,  lupus,  etc.  Order  II.  Tubercukir  Dim-nxc*. 
such  as  scrofula,  phthisis,  rnesenteiic,  tubercular  meningitis,  etc. 

CLASS  III.  LOCAL  DISEASES. — Diseases  in  which  the  functions  of  particular  organs 
or  systems  are  disturbed  or  obliterated  with  or  without  inflammation;  sometimes  heredi- 
tary. This  class  includes  eight  orders.  Order  I.  Brain  Diseases  (or  more  correctly, 
Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System),  such  as  apoplexy,  paralysis,  epilepsy,  chorea,  hysteria, 
mania,  etc.  Order  II.  Heart  Diseases  (or  more  correctly,  Diseases  of  the  Circulatory  tys- 
tem),  such  as  pericarditis,  endocarditis,  aneurism,  angina  pectoris,  atheroma.  phlebitis, 
varicose,  etc.  Order  III.  Lung  Diseases  (or  more  correctly,  Diseases  of  the  Rcxpiralory 
System),  such  as  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  asthma,  empyema,  laryngitis,  etc. 
Order  IV.  Boicel  Diseases  (or  more  correctly,  Diseases  of  the  Dif/csUxe  >//.>/<///),  Mich  as 
stomatitis,  gastritis,  enteritis,  peritonitis,  jaundice,  etc.  Order  V.  Kidnni  Dix«t*ts,  such 
as  Blight's  disease,  nephritis,  ischuria,  diabetes,  stone,  gravel,  etc.  Order  VI.  Genetic 
Diseases  (or  Diseases  of  the  Generative  Sys(em).  sueh  as  hydrocele,  ovarian  dropsy,  etc. 
Order  VII.  Bone  and  Muscle  Diseases,  such  as  caries,  necrosis,  exostosis,  synovitis,  mus- 
cular atrophy,  etc.  Ordor  VIII.  Skin  Diseases,  such  as  urticaria,  eczema,  herpes,  impe- 
tigo, acne,  lichen,  prurigo,  etc. 

CLASS  IV.  DEVELOPMENTAL  DISEASES. — Special  diseases,  the  incidental  result  of 
the  formative,  reproductive,  and  nutritive  processes.  It  contains  four  orders.  Order  I. 
Developmental  Disease*  of  Children,  such  as  malformations,  idiocy,  teething,  etc.  Older 
II.  Developmental  Diseases  of  Women,  such  as  amenorrhea,  childbirth,  change  of  life,  etc. 
Order  III.  Developmental  Diseases  of  Old  People,  such  as  old  age,  and  it*  concomitant 
affections.  Order  IV.  Diseases  of  Nutrition,  such  as  atrophy,  debility,  etc. 

NOSSI  BE,  NOSSI  BARIN,  VARIOU  BE  OK  BELLEVILLE,  an  island  on  then.w.  coast  of 
Madagascar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Pasuaudava,  and  separated  from  the  main  land 
by  a  uairovv  channel.  It  is  about  74  sq.m.  in  extent;  its  coast-land  is  very  much 
indented;  and  its  surface  much  diversified.  The  highest  hill  is  1700  ft.  in  height,  and  is 
clothed  to  the  summit  with  magnificent  trees;  but  much  of  the  island  has  a  bare  a*pect, 
the  forest  having  been  cut  down  in  order  to  the  cultivation  of  rice.  The  soil  is  -very  fer- 
tile, and  rice,  maize,  manioc,  bananas,  etc.,  are  produced  far  beyond  the  wants  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  soil  is  volcanic,  and  there  are  several  old  craters  filled  with  water. 
Nossi-Be  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  French  since  1840.  and  is  regarded  by  them  its 
an  important  posses-sion,  on  account  of  an  old  claim  which  they  suppose  themselves  to 
have  to  Madagascar.  There  is  on  this  island  a  small  town  called  Helleville,  with  n  har- 
bor well  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east  winds.  There  is  good  anchorage  also  at 
several  other  parts  of  the  coast.  The  population  of  the  island  is  about  6.000. 

NOSSIIBRAHIM,  or  SAINTE  MARIE,  an  island  on  the  e.  coast  of  Madagascar,  nrd 
separated  from  it  by  a  strait  of  about  5  m.  in  width.  It  is  about  40  in.  in  length  from 
n.n.e  to  s.s.w.,  but 'only  a  few  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  one  of  the  much-prized  poesee- 
sions  of  the  French  on  'the  coast  of  Madagascar,  has  been  in  their  lands  since  1700,  ai>d 
is  their  chief  place  of  commerce  on  that  coast.  The  soil  is  generally  arid,  and  the  cli- 
mate moist  and  unhealthy.  Rain  is  of  extreme  frequency.  The  population  of  the 
island  is  about  5,000.  It  contains  a  small  town  called  Saint  Louis — a  seaport,  and  forl- 
fied.  All  the  French  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar  were  placed  by  an  imperial 
decree  of  1851  under  one  government,  that  of  the  Comoro  Isle  (q.v.). 

NOS  TOC.  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Algcv,  suborder  Conferracai,  found 
upon  moist  ground,  rocks  near  streams,  etc.,  and  consisting  of  a  somewhat  gelatinous 
hollow  tumid  frond,  filled  with  simple  filaments  resembling  strings  of  beads.  N.  com- 
mune is  frequent  in  Britain,  springing  up  suddenly  on  gravel-walks  and  pasture-grounds 
after  rain.  It  is  a  trcmblinir  gelatinous  mass,  often  called  STAR  JELLY,  and  vulgarity 
regarded,  owing  to  the  suddenness  with  which  it  makes  it  appearance,  as  having  fallen 
from  the  skies,  and  as  possessed  of  important  medicinal  virtues.  N.  cdule  is  employed 
in  China  as  an  article  of  food. 

NOSTRADAMUS,  a  celebrated  astrologer  of  the  16th  c.,  b.  Dec.  14,  l.'OJ,  at  St.  Remi, 
in  Provence.  His  proper  name  was  Michel  Notre-Dame,  and  he  was  of  Jewish  descent. 
He  studied  first  at  the  college  d'Avignon,  where  he  exhibited  remarkable  scientific 
powers,  and  subsequently  attended  the  celebrated  school  of  medicine  at  Montpellier. 
Here  he  first  acquired  distinction  during  an  epidemic  that  desolated  the  s.  of  France,  by 
his  humane  attention  to  those  stricken  by  the  pestilence.  After  taking  his  degree,  he 
acted  for  some  tim;;  as  professor,  but  wTas  induced  by  his  friend  J.  C.  Scaliger  to  settle 
in  Agen  as  a  medical  practitioner.  After  traveling  for  some  time,  he  finally  settled  at 
Salon,  a  little  town  situated  in  the  environs  of  Aix.  about  1544.  Already  he  must  have 
been  reckoned  a  man  of  note,  for  in  the  following  year,  when  an  epidemic  was  raging  at 
Lyon.  he  was  solemnly  invited  thither  by  the  civic  authorities,  and  is  said  to  have  ren- 
dered immense  services.  He  first  fell  upon  his  prophetic  vein  about  the  year  1547,  but 
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iii  what  light  he  himself  regarded  his  pretensions,  it  is  now  impossible  to  say.  At  any 
rate,  he  commenced  to  write  his  famous  predictions  (PropMties)  which  first  appeared  at 
Lyou  in  1535.  The  predictions  were  in  rhymed  quatrains,  divided  into  centurk-s,  of 
which  there  were  seven  the  2d  ed.,  published  iu  1558,  contained  ten.  Astrology  was 
then  the  fashion,  and  tlijse  quatrains,  expressed  generally  in  obscure  and  enigmatical 
terms,  had  a  great  success.  Some,  indeed,  regarded  the  author  as  a  quack,  but  the  great 
,  majority  as  a  genuine  seer  or  predicter  of  the  future.  He  was,  consequently,  much 
soirrht  after  by  all  sorts  of  people,  high  and  low.  Catherine  de'Medicis  invited  him  to 
visit  her  at  Blois.  to  draw  the  horoscope  of  her  sons,  and  on  his  departure  loaded  him 
with  presents.  The  duke  and  duchess  of  Savoy  went  to  Salon  expressly  to  see  him:  and 
when  Charles  IV".  became  king,  he  appointed  Ko.stradamus  his  physician-in-ordinary 
(1584).  He  died  at  Salon,  July's,  1566.  Nostradamus's  predictions  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  an  immense  amount  of  illustrative  and  controversial  literature.  He  also  wrote 
an  Almanac,  which  served  as  the  model  of  all  subsequent  ones,  containing  predictions 
about  the  weather. — See  Jaubert's  Vie  de  M.  Nostradamus,  Apologie  et  Historie  (Anist. 
165J);  Astrue's  Miemotrex  povr  sercir  a  VHistoire  de  la  Faculte  de  Montpettier  (Paris,  1767); 
Apologie  pour  ks  Grand*  Ilommes  Soupfonnes  de  Magie  (Paris,  1825);  and  E.  Bareste's 
Nostradamus  (Paris,  1842). 

NOSTRILS,  DISEASES  op  THE.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane 
is  a  very  common  and  well-known  affection,  which  has  been  already  described  under  the 
title  of  catarrh  (q.v.),  or  cold  in  the  head;  while  the  chronic  form  of  inflammation  is 
described  in  the  article  OZOENA.  Hemorrhage  from  the  nostrils,  or  Epistaris  (Gr.  a  drop 
ping),  is  by  far  the  commonest  form  of  bleeding  from  a  mucous  membrane.  It  may  be 
produced  (1)  by  direct  injury,  as  by  a  blow  on  the  nose,  or  a  scratch  in  the  interior  of 
the  nostrils;  or  (2)  it  may  be  an  active  hemorrhage,  in  which  case  it  is  often  preceded  by 
a  feeling  of  tension  and  heat  in  the  nostrils,  pain  in  the  forehead,  giddiness,  buzzing  in 
the  ears,  and  flushing  of  the  face  (these  symptoms  are,  however,  seldom  all  present  in 
the  same  case,  and  not  unfrequently  the  flow  of  blood  is  preceded  by  no  apparent  dis- 
order); or  (3)  it  ma}'  be  of  a  pamive  character,  and  may  be  due  either  to  a  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  blood,  as  in  malignant  scarlatina,  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers,  scurvy,  purpura, 
etc..  or  to  obstruction  of  the  circulation  by  disease  of  the  liver  and  heart. 

If  the  hemorrhage  occur  in  a  flushed  plethoric  subject,  and  is  obviously  of  an  active 
character,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  salutary  effort  of  nature,  and  may  be  left  alone  till  it 
ceases  spontaneously;  but  if  it  continues  so  long  as  materially  to  weaken  the  patient,  or 
if  it  be  of  the  passive  character,  or  if  it  arise  from  injury,  then  means  should  be  taken  to 
stop  it  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  sitting  pos- 
ture at  an  open  window,  with  the  head  erect  or  slightly  inclined  backwards,  and  amongst 
the  simpler  means  to  be  first  tried,  are  compression  of  the  nostrils  by  the  fingers,  the 
application  of  a  key  or  other  piece  of  cold  metal  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  occa- 
sional immersion  of  the  face  or  whole  head  in  cold  water,  especially  if  accompanied  by 
a  drawing-up  of  the  water  into  the  nostrils;  or  Dr.  Negrier's  plan  of  causing  the  patient, 
in  a  standing  position,  suddenly  to  raise  his  arms  straight  upwards,  and  to  retain  them 
for  a  short  time  in  this  position — a  remedy  which  he  states  to  have  always  succeeded, 
even  in  very  bad  cases,  when  other  means  h;ul  failed.  Should  these  means  fail,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  astringent  injections  (for  example,  twenty  grains  of  alum  dissolved  in  an 
ounce  of  water)  thrown  up  the  nostrils  by  a  syringe,  or  to  astringent  powders  (as  finely- 
powdered  galls,  kino,  matico,  alum,  etc.),  blown  up  the  nostrils  by  means  of  a  quill  or 
other  tube,  or  snuffed  up  by  the  patient.  As  a  ffnal  resource,  direct  compression  must 
be  applied,  Abernethy  never  failed  in  stopping  the  bleeding  by  winding  a  piece  of 
moistened  lint  around  a  probe,  so  as  to  form  a  cylindrical  plug,  passing  this  along  the 
floor  of  the  nose  for  its  entire  length,  then  carefully  withdrawing  the  probe,  and  allow- 
ing the  lint  to  remain  for  three  or  fonr  days.  Cases  occasionally  occur  in  which  it  is 
necessary  also  to  plug  the  posterior  orifices  of  the  nostrils  by  an  operation,  into  the  details 
of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter. 

Polyp/is,  which  is  an  old  term  emploj-ed  to  signify  any  sort  of  pedunculated  tumor 
Srmly  adhering  (literally,  "  by  many  feet")  to  a  mucous  surface,  is  of  common  occur- 
rence in  the  nostrils;  its  most  usual  seat  of  attachment  being  one  of  the  tnrbinated  bones. 
The  ordinary  kind  is  of  the  consistence  of  jelly,  yellowish,  streaked  Avith  blood-vessels, 
ind  of  a  pear-shaped  form.  The  patient  has  a  constant  feeling  of  fullness  in  the  nostril 
;is  if  he  had  a  cold  in  the  head);  he  cannot  effectually  blow  his  nose;  and  his  voice  is 
..ometimes  rendered  more  or  less  thick  and  indistinct.  If  he  force  his  breath  strongly 
through  the  affected  nostril,  and  at  the  same  time  comprpss  the  other,  and  close  the 
mouth,  the  polypus  may  generally  be  brought  in  view.  The  best  treatment  is  to  seize 
the  neck  or  pedicle  with  the  forceps,  and  twist  it  off.  The  consequent  hemorrhage  may 
be  readily  checked  by  the  means  already  described. 

Foreign  bodie*  are  often  inserted  into  the  nostrils  by  children,  and  become  impacted. 
They  may  usually  be  extracted  by  a  small  scoop  or  a  bent  probe.  If  they  cannot  be 
removed  by  these  means,  they  must  be  pushed  back  into  the  throat  through  the  posterior 
nares. 

Children  are  occasionally  born  with  imperforated  nostrils.  This  congenital  malfor- 
mation may,  however,  usually  be  remedied  by  surgical  assistance. 
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NOTABLES,  the  name  formerly  given  in  France  to  persons  of  distinction  and  politi- 
cal importance.  As  the  states  general  were  inconvenient  to  the  despotism  of  the  mon- 
archy, the  kings  of  the  House  of  Valois  adopted  the  expedient  of  calling  in  their  stead 
Assemblies  of  t/ie  Notables,  the  time  of  calling  them  and  the  composition  of  them  being 
entirely  dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  by  which  also  their  whole  proceedings 
were  guided,  so  that  they  generally  consented  at  once  to  whatever  was  proposed  10 
Ihem.  Tliey  showed  a  particular  readiness  in  granting  subsidies,  to  which  they  them- 
selves, as  belonging  to  the  privileged  classes,  were  not  to  contribute.  An  Assembly  of 
Notables,  convened  in  Paris  by  Richelieu  in  1626,  and  presided  over  by  Gaston,  brother 
of  Louis  VIII.,  consisted  of  only  33  members.  For  more  than  a  century  ai.d  a  half  even 
this  poor  acknowledgment  of  any  other  mind  or  will  in  the  nation  than  that  of  the 
sovereign  ceased  to  be  made;  but  when  the  state  of  the  finances  brought  the  monarchy 
into  difficulties  and  penis,  Louis  XVI.,  at  the  instigation  of  the  minister  Calonne,  had 
recourse  again  to  an  Assembly  of  Notables,  which  met  Feb.  22,  1787,  and  was  dissolved 
May  25.  It  consisted  of  137  members,  among  whom  were  7  princes  of  the  blood,  9 
dukes  and  peers,  8  marshals,  11  archbishops,  22  nobles,  8  councilors  of  state,  4  mast;  rs 
of  requests,  37  judges,  12  deputies  of  the  Pays  d'Etats,  the  civil  lieutenant,  and  25  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  magistracy  of  different  cities  of  the  kingdom.  Calonnc's  repre- 
sentations of  the  state  of  the  finances  induced  the  Notables  to  adopt  many  reforms  in  the 
matter  of  taxation;  but  no  sooner  was  the  assembly  dissolved,  than  many  of  them  joined 
the  parliaments  in  opposition  to  resolutions  adverse  to  their  private  interests,  so  that  the 
king  was  compelled  to  determine  upon  assembling  the  states  general.  Necker,  who  had 
meanwhile  been  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  assembled  the  Notables  again,  Nov.  6, 
1788,  to  consult  them  concerning  the  form  in  which  the  states  general  should  be  con- 
vened. The  Notables  declared  against  every  innovation,  and  so  compelled  the  court  to 
half  measures  which  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Revolution.  The  parliament  of 
the  new  principality  of  Bulgaria  is  spoken  of  as  the  Assembly  of  the  Notables. 

NOTACANTHIDzE,  a  family  of  acautheropterous,  fishes  allied  to  the  mackerels: 
indeed,  they  were  formerly  placed  in  the  same  family,  (scomber id 'ft').  They  have  also 
been  placed  by  recent  writers  in  a  separate  order  (opisthomi).  They  have  an  elongated 
eel-like  form,  and  the  caudal  extremity  is  surrounded,  as  in  eels,  by  a  continuous  tin. 
The  body  is  covered  with  very  small  cycloid  scales,  and  the  lateral  line  is  well  marked. 
They  are  five  species,  1.  iwtocantJius  nasus,  Greenland,  2.  n.  Bonapartii,  3.  n.  Mcditar- 
raneiu,  4.  n.  Sexspinus,  Australia,  5.  n.  rissoanus,  Mediterranean. 

NOTARY-PUBLIC  is  an  officer  of  the  law,  whose  chief  function  is  to  act  as  a  witness 
of  any  solemn  or  formal  act,  and  to  give  a  certificate  of  the  same;  which  certificate,  if 
duly  authenticated,  is  accepted  all  the  world  over  as  good  evidence  of  the  act  done  in 
his  presence,  and  attested  by  him.  The  services  of  a  Notary  are  chiefly  available  where 
his  evidence  is  to  be  used  in  a  foreign  country.  Solicitors  are  sometimes  notaries-public. 
but  in  England  there  are  fewer  notaries,  comparatively,  than  in  Scotland,  where  notarial 
acts  and  certificates  are  more  largely  used. 

NOTARY  PURLIC  (ante),  an  officer  introduced  from  the  civil  law,  and  known  in 
ancient  Rome  as  tabellioforensis;  in  England,  appointed  by  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. In  this  country,  the  duties  of  a  notary  vary  in  the  different  states,  being  a  matter 
of  statutory  regulation.  But  in  general  his  duties  are  to  protect  bills  of  exchange,  to 
take  oaths  and  affirmations,  to  attest  legal  instruments,  and  to  certify  to  documents. 
Notaries  in  England  have  always  exercised  the  right  of  administering  oaths,  and  that 
right  has  been  confirmed  by  the  statute,  5  and  6  Will.  IV.  In  this  country,  the  right  can 
be  exercised  only  where  express  statutory  authorization  is  given,  unless  the  oath  adminis- 
tered is  to  be  used  in  proceedings  in  the  U.  S.  courts,  or  courts  outside  of  the  state.  The 
act  of  Congress,  Sept.  16,  1850,  gave  notaries  equal  authority  with  justices  of  the  peace 
to  administer  oaths  and  take  acknowledgments.  A  notary  is  liable  for  damages  result- 
ing from  negligence  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  cannot  as  a  rule  delegate  his 
notarial  authority  to  another  person.  But  a  protest  of  a  foreign  bill  of  exchange  by  a 
notary's  clerk,  if  such  delegation  be  shown  to  be  a  commercial  custom  in  the  place  fixed 
for  the  payment  of  the  bill  is  valid.  Where  a  notary  is  employed  by  an  agent,  and  is 
guilty  of  negligence,  the  question  arises  whether  the  principal  has  a  remedy  against  the 
agent,  or  against  the  notary:  thus  where  an  agent  entrusted  with  the  collection  of  a  bill 
of  exchange  has  it  protested  by  a  notary,  whose  negligence  discharges  the  drawer  and 
indorsers.  Some  courts  hold  that  the  principal  may  recover  against  the  notary  only 
when  the  latter's  act  is  purely  notarial,  i.e.  one  that  can  be  performed  only  by  a  notary; 
other  courts  hold  that  the  remedy  of  the  principal  is  against  the  notary  only,  whether 
the  act  be  notarial  or  not. 

NOTATION,  the  method  of  representing  numbers  and  quantities  by  marks  or  signs. 
The  representation  of  numbers  is  known  as  "arithmetical,"  and  that  of  quantities  as 
"symbolical"  notation. 

1.  ARITHMETICAL,  NOTATION. — The  invention  of  arithmetical  notation  must  have 
been  coeval  with  the  earliest  use  of  writing,  whether  hieroglyphic  or  otherwise,  and  must 
have  come  into  use  about  the  time  when  it,  was  felt  that  a  mound,  pile  of  stones,  or  huge 
misshapen  pillar,  was  insufficient  as  a  record  of  great  events,  and  required  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  some  means  which  would  suffice  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  requisite 
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information.  The  most  natural  method  undoubtedly -was  to  signify  "unity"  by  one 
stroke,  "two"  by  two  strokes,  "three"  by  three  strokes,  etc.;  and,  as  far  as  we  know, 
this  was  the  method  adopted  by  most  of  those  nations  who  invented  systems  of  notation 
for  themselves.  It  is  shown  on  the  earliest  Latin  and  Greek  records,  and  is  the  basis 
of  the  Roman  Chinese,  and  other  systems.  We  have  thus  a  convenient  division  of  ihe 
different  notatiotial  systems  into  the  natural  and  artificial  groups,  the  latter  including 
the  systems  of  those  nations  who  adopted  distinct  and  separate  symbols  foi*  at  least  each 
of  the  nine  digits.  The  Roman  and  Chinese  systems  are  the  most  important  of  the 
former,  and  the  Hebrew,  later  Greek,  and  "decimal"  systems  of  the  latter  group. 

Human  System. — The  system  adopted  by  the  Romans  was  most  probably  borrowed  .it 
first  from  the  Greeks,  and  was  distinguished  equally  by  its  simplicity  find  its  cumbrous- 
ness.  The  following  seems  to  be  the  most  probable  theory  of  its  development.  A  simple 
series  of  strokes  was  the  basis  of  the  system;  but  the  labor  of  writing  and  reading  large 
numbers  in  this  way,  would  soon  suggest  methods  of  abbreviation.  The  first  am1  ">o^t 
natural  step  was  the  division  of  the  strokes  into  parcels  of  tens,  thus.  GftftjfflJ]  ttRJJiftJD  a 
plan  which  produced  great  facility  in  the  reading  of  numbers.  The  nexi  step  wtts.  10 
discard  these  parcels  of  ten  strokes  each,  retaining  only  the  two  cross  strokes,  thus,  X, 
as  the  symbol  for  10.  Continuing  the  same  method  as  larger  numbers  came  to  be  used, 
they  invented  a  second  new  symbol  for  100,  thus,  L  (which  was  at  first  probably  the 
canceling  stroke  for  ten  X's  in  the  same  way  as  X  w-as  originally  the  canceling  stroke 
for  ten  units);  and  for  the  sake  of  facility  in  writing,  subsequently  employed  the  letter 
C,  which  resembled  it,  in  its  place.  The  circumstance  that  C  was  the  initial  letter  of  the 
word  centum,  "  a  hundred,"  was  doubtless  an  additional  reason  for  its  substitution  in 
place  of  the  original  symbol  for  100.  An  extension  of  the  same  process  produced  M, 
the  symbol  for  1000,  which  was  also  written  /f\,  f/).  and  very  frequently  ClQ.  This 
symbol  was  probably  suggested  by  the  circumstance  that  M  was  the  initial  letter  of  the 
Latin  word  mille  sign i lying  a  thousand.  The  earl}'  Roman  system  went  no  higher.  But 
though  the  invention  of  these  three  symbols  had  greatly  facilitated  the  labor  of  writing 
down  and  reading  off  numbers,  further  improvements  were  urgently  required.  The  plan 
of  "  bisection  of  symbols"  was  now  adopted;  X  was  divided  into  two  parts,  and  either 
half.  V  or  A,  used  as  the  symbol  for  5;  C  was  similarly  divided,  f  or  L  standing  for 
.50;  and  i\,  CI,  or  1^,  was  obtained  in  the  same  manner,  and  made  the  representative  of 
500.  The  resemblance  of  these  three  new  symbols  to  the  letters  V,  L,  and  D,  caused  ihe 
substitution  of  the  latter  as  the  numerical  symbols  for  5,  50,  and  500.  A  final  improve- 
ment was  the  substitution  of  IV  for  4  (in  place  of  Illl).  IX  for  9  (in  place  of  VI1I1),  XC 
for  90  (instead  of  LXXXX),  and  similarly  XL  for  40,  CD  for  400,  CM  for  900,  etc;  the 
smaller  number,  when  in  front,  being  always  understood  as  subtractive  from  the  larger 
one  after  it.  This  last  improvement  is  the  sole  departure  from  the  purely  additional 
mode  of  expressing  numbers;  and  if  the  symbols  for  4,  9,  90,  etc.,  be  considered  as  single 
symbols,  which  they  practically  are,  the  deviation  may  be  looked  upon  as  merely  one  of 
form.  In  later  times,  the  Roman  notation  was  extended  by  a  multiplication  of  the 
symbol  for  1000,  thus  CClQQ  represented  10,000;  CCClQQO  represented  100,000,  etc.; 
and  the  bisection  of  these  symbols  gave  them  If)Q  and  IOQO  as  representative  of  5,000 
and  50,000  respectively.  This,  in  all  probability,  is  the  mode  according  to  which  the 
Roman  system  of  notation  was  constructed.  To  found  a  system  of  arithmetic  upon  this 
notation  ."would  have  been  well-nigh  impossible ;  and  so  little  inventive  were  the  Kcmans, 
that  the  attempt  seems  never  to  have  been  made.  They  performed  what  few  calcula- 
tions they  required 'by  the  aid  of  the  abacus  (q.v.). 

<.'!iiitt*<'  >W.v//. — This  system  presents  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  former,  but  is,  in 
facility  of  expression,  much  superior  to  it.  Like  the  Roman,  it  retains  the  primitive 
symbols  for  the  first  three  digits,  and  like  it  also  expresses  the  last  four  by  prefixing  a 
new  symbol  to  the  symbols  for  the  first  four,  and  the  analogy  is  continued  up  to  "  twenty  " 
From' this  point  onwards,  the  Chinese  system  departs  from  the  "additive"  principle, 
as  -?0,  30,  etc.,  arc  represented  not  as  in  the  Roman  system  by  a  repetition  of  the  symbol 
for  10,  but  by  affixing  to  the  symbol  for  10,  on  its  left  side,  the  symbols  for  2,  3.  etc  , 
•  as  multiples.  The  same  method  is  adopted  with  the  numbers  200," 300,  etc. :  and  should 
the  number  contain  units,  they  are  annexed  on  the  right-hand  side.  For  small  numbers 
up  to  20.  the  Roman  notation  is  more  expeditious,  on  account  of  the  greater  simplicity 
of  its  characters;  but  for  very  large  numbers,  the  Chinese  is  scarcely  more  cumbrous 
than  our  own-.  Some  numbers  which  are  expressed  by  the  Chinese  with  14  characters, 
require  more  than  100  symbols  when  expressed  in  the  Roman  notation. 

Previous  to  the  intercourse  of  the  western  European  nations  with  China,  their  nota- 
tion was  much  more  cumbrous  than  it  is  at  present;  but  the  changes  since  made  have 
affected  merely  the  form  of  the  characters,  without  altering  the  principle  of  the  system. 

Artificial  Systems. — The  first  of  these,  in  point  of  date,  is  the  Hebrew;  but  as  the 
knowledge  we  possess  of  it  is  very  meager,  and  as  its  principle  was  adopted  by  the 
Greeks  in  the  construction  of  their  improved  system,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  describe  the 
latter. 

Greek  System. — The  Greeks  at  first  used  a  method  similar  to  the  Romans,  though  at 
the  same  time  they  appear  to  have  employed  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  denote  the  first 
24  numbers.  Such  a  cumbrous  system  was  naturally  distasteful  to  so  fastidious  a  race, 
and  they  hit  upon  the  happy  expedient  of  dividing  their  alphabet  into  three  portions — 


Note. 
Nothing. 
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using.thc  first  to  symbolize  the  9  digits,  the  second  the  9  tens,  and  the  third  the  9  hun- 
dreds. But  as  they  possessed  only  34  letters,  they  had  to  use  three  additional  symbols; 
their  list  of  symbols  of  notation  then  stood  as  follows: 


Units. 

Tens. 

Hundreds. 

a  represents     .... 

1 
2 

i  represents 

10 
.     20 

P  represents    . 

.    100 
200 
.    300 
400 
.    500 
600 
.    700 
800 
.    900 

30 

T 

I    v       ..... 

4 

.     40 

50 

-6-  X-9-3 

j  (introduced) 

6 

r 

.     60 
70 

1     

8 
9 

.      80 

5<>r^   (introduced)  . 

90 

Vt\ 

7$.  (introduced)    . 

By  these  symbols,  only  numbers  under  1000  could  beexpresied,  but  by  putting  a  mark, 
Called  iota,  under  any  symbol,  its  value  was  increased  a  thousand-fold,  thus  a  —  1000, 
j.  —  20,000;  or  by  subscribing  the  letter  M,  the  value  of  a  symbol  was  raised  ten  thou- 
sand-fold, thus,  £  =  80,000.  For  these  two  marks,  single  and  double  dots  placed  over 
*he  symbols  were  afterwards  substituted.  This  improvement  enabled  them  to  express 
r:ith  facility  all  numbers  as  high  as  9,990,000,  a  range  amply  sufficient  for  all  ordinary 
purposes.  Further  improvements  were  made  upon  this  system  by  Apollonius,  who  also 
by  making  10.000  the  root  of  the  system,  and  thus  dividing  the  symbols  into  tetrads, 
jn-eatJy  simplified  the  expression  of  very  large  numbers.  Both  Apollonius  and  Archi- 
medes had  to  a  certain  extent  discovered"  and  employed  the  principle  of  giving  to  symbols 
values  depending  on  their  position  and  multiplicative  of  their  real  value,  but  this 
principle  was  applied  to  tetrads  or  periods  of  four  figures  only,  and  the  multitude  of 
symbols  seems  to  have  stood  in  the  way  of  further  improvement.  Had  Apollouius,  who 
was  the  chief  improver  of  the  system,  discarded  all  but  the  first  nine  symbols,  and  applied 
the  same  principle  to  the  single  symbols  which  he  applied  to  the  "tetrad"  groups,  he 
would  have  anticipated  the  decimal  notation. 

The  Greek  arithmetic,  founded  upon  such  a  system  of  notation,  was  necessarily 
"engthy  and  complicated  in  its  operations,  each  number  in  the  multiplicand  forming  with 
each  number  in  the  multiplier  a  separate  product  (not  as  in  our  system,  where  one  product 
blends  with  another  by  the  process  of  "  carrying  "),  though  by  arranging  these  products 
in  separate  columns,  according  as  they  amounted  to  units,  tens,  hundreds,  etc.,  the 
process  was  somewhat  simplified.  But  when  fractions  formed  part  of  the  multiplier  and 
multiplicand,  the  Greek  arithmetic  became  almost  unmanageable,  till  the  invention  of 
sexagesimals  (q.v.)  by  Ptolemy  superseded  it.  After  Ptolemy's  death,  all  improvement 
was  arrested 

Decimal  System. — The  decimal  system,  which  wras  introduced  into  Europe  from  the 
east  (see  NUMERALS),  was  first  employed  by  the  Spaniards,  and  was  from  them  trans- 
mitted to  the  French  and  Germans,  through  whom  its  use  was  extended  over  Europe. 
The  modern  arithmetic  was  not  practiced  in  England  until  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
c. ,  and  for  a  long  t-ime  after  its  introduction  was  taught  only  in  the  universities.  The 
decimal  system,  possessing  only  9  symbols — viz.,  1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,9  (called  the  nine 
digits) — adopts  the  principle  of  giving  to  each  symbol, or  "  figure"  two  values,  one  the 
absolute  value,  and  the  other  a  value  depending  upon  its  position.  The  numbers  from 
"  one"  to  "  nine"  inclusive,  are  expressed  by  the  nine  digits;  ten  is  expressed  by  writing 
a  cipher  01  zero  after  1  (10),  thus  throwing  it  into  the  second  place,  and  giving  it  a  posi- 
tional value  ten  times  its  absolute  value.  From  the  principle  that  a  figure  thus  moved 
one  place  to  the  left  is  held  to  be  increased  in  value  ten  times,  this  method  of  notation 
ir;  called  decimal  notation  (Lilt,  clecein,  ten),  and  ten  is  said  to  be  the  "  radix"  of  the  system. 
The  numbers  from  "eleven"  to  "nineteen"  inclusive  are  expressed  by  taking  the  symbol 
10  and  putting  the  digits  from  "  one"  to  "nine"  inclusive  in  place  of  the  zero — e.g.,  twelve 
is  written  12,  1  in  position  signifying  ten  units,  and  2  two  additional  units.  On  the  same 
principle,  twenty  is  expressed  by  putting  2  in  the  second  position  (20),  and  so  on  to  99. 
To  express  a  hundred,  1  is  put  in  the  third  place  (100),  thus  making  its  value  ten  times 
Avhat  it  is  in  the  second  place,. or  ten  times  ten  units;  two  hundred  is  similarly  expressed 
by  200  etc. ;  and  should  a  number  of  tens  and  units  amounting  to  less  than  a  hundred 
exist  in  the  number,  the  symbols  expressing  them  are  substituted  for  the  two  zeros.  This 
process  can  be  similarly  continued  without  limit. 

There  is  another  way  of  looking  at  this  notation,  which  is  perhaps  simpler  and  clearer. 
In  such  a  number,  e.g.,  as  383.  instead  of  attributing  different  values  to-  the  figure  3  in 
the  different  positions,  we  may  consider  it  as  symbolizing  the  same  number  throughout, 
namely,  three;  but  three  what ?  In  the  first  place,  it  signifies  three  ones  or  units  (e.g., 
three  single  pounds  or  sovereigns):  in  the  second  place,  it  still  signifies  three,  but  now  it 
is  three  "  tens"  or  decades  (three  parcels  of  ten  sovereigns  each);  and  in  the  third  place, 
it  still  signifies  three,  but  now  three  hundreds  (three  parcels  of  a  hundred  each).  It  is  from 
this  point  of  view  that  the  first  place  to  the  right  is  called  the  place  of  units,  or  the  unit*' 
plitcf;  the  second,  the  place  cf  tens,  and  so  on.  When  such  a  number  as  6473  is  analyzed 
on  this  principle,  it  is  seen  to  mean  6  X  1000  (6  times  1000)  4-4XlOO-f-7XlO  +  3Xl; 


>7n^  Note. 

Nothing. 

and  6004  becomes  6  X  1000  +  4x1.  In  this  latter  instance  the  peculiar  importance  of 
the  figure  0  is  seen  (see  NOTHING).  Following  out  the  method,  the  general  formula  for 

all  numbers  is  a  X  10"  -f-  b  X  10"  ~'  +  c  X  10°-*  + -j- •  ra  X  10s  +  n  X  102  p  X  10  -f  q, 

win.  re  «,  b,  e,  . . .  m,  n,  p,  q,  stand  for  any  of  the  nine  digits  or  zero. 

The  special  advantages  of  such  a  system  are  manifold.  It  enables  us  to  express  small 
numbers  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  as  the  smaller  numbers  are  those  most  commouly 
used,  this  is  a  great  point  in  favor  of  the  system.  It  also  gives  to  computation  a  uuiiy 
which  could  never  under  any  circumstances  have  existed  in  the  systems  of  notation  above 
described,  and  the  most  ordinary,  and  at  the  same  time  effective  illustration  of  this  i.-: 
the  process  of  "carrying"  in  multiplication,  whereby  one  product  is  blended  with  another, 
and  much  time  and  trouble  in  the  subsequent  addition  is  saved.  This  simplification, 
however,  is  chiefly  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  symbol  0,  which,  supplying  the  place 
of  an  absent  digit,  preserves  to  those  figures  on  the  left  of  it  their  true  positional  value. 
Another  advantage  of  this  system  is  the  ease  with  which  computations  involving  frac- 
tions are  performed  (see  FRACTIONS,  DECIMAL).  The  use  of  the  number  10  as  radix,  is 
universal  in  all  systems  of  notation;  but  it  has  been  often  doubted,  and  in  some  respects 
with  good  reasen,  whether  it  is  the  number  best  fitted  for  this  position,  and  many  have 
proposed  to  substitute  12  for  it.  This  question  will  be  referred  to  under  SCALES  OF 
NOTATION. 

2.  SYMBOLICAL  NOTATION,  the  general  designation  of  those  symbols  which  are  used 
by  mathematicians  to  express  indefinite  quantities.  The  symbols  are  generally  tu.kt.-u 
from  the  English,  Roman,  and  Greek  alphabets,  and  are  apportioned  as  follows:  Alge- 
braic quantities  are  expressed  by  the  English  alphabet;  those  which  are  known,  by  Fhe 

earlier  letters  a,  b,  c ,  and  those  which  are  unknown,  by  the  later  ones,  u,  v,  w,  x,  y, 

In  trigonometry,  the  letters  a,  b,  c,. . . ,  denote  measures  of  length,  and  A,  B,  C, . . . .  are 
used  to  express  angles.  In  mechanics  and  astronomy  the  Greek  letters  are  generally 
used  to  express  angles.  When  different  sets  of  quantities  are  similarly  related  among 
themselves,  the  sets  are,  for  convenience,  expressed  by  the  same  letters;  and  to  prevent 
confusion,  each  set  has  a  peculiar  mark  attached  to  each  symbol,  thus,  a,  b,  c, . . . . 

denote  one  class;  and  a',  b',  c' another  class;  a",  b",  c",  ....  a  third  class;  and  so  on; 

or,  0,1,  bi,  GI,  ....  «2,  by,  c-i, ,  etc. 

NOTE,  in  music,  a  character  which  by  the  degree  it  occupies  on  the  staff  represents  a 
sound,  and  by  its  form  the  period  of  time  or  duration  of  that  sound.  The  notes  com- 
monly in  use  in  modern  music  are  the  semibreve,  &;  minim,  0  ;  crotchet, .  ;  quaver, 

T;  semiquaver,/';  demisemiquaver,  £;  and  semi-demiquaver,  $.     Taking  the  semibreve 

as  unity,  the  minim  is  \  its  duration,  the  crotchet  J,  the  quaver  ^,  the  semiquaver  T\,  the 
demisemiquaver  Jg,  and  the  semi-demiquaver  -fa.  xNOtes  of  greater  length  than  the 
semibreve  were  formerly  in  use — viz.,  the  breve,  twice  the  duration  of  the  semibreve; 
the  long,  four  times;  and  the  large,  eight  times  the  semibreve.  Of  these,  the  breve,  a. 
or  a  ,  is  still  sometimes  met  with  in  ecclesiastical  music. — The  term  note  is  often  used 
as  synonymous  with  musical  sound. 

NOTES  OF  THE  CHURCH  are  marks  by  which  a  true  church  is  distinguished. 
Practically,  as  to  human  judgment,  they  vary  according  to  the  different  theories  held 
concerning  the  constitution  of  a  church.  Irenseus  refers  to  the  unity  of  the  church's 
doctrines,  and  her  succession  of  bishops  from  the  apostles;  Tertullian  appeals  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  church  derived  from  the  apostles,  and  its  priority  to  all  heretical  com- 
munities. The  creed  of  Constantinople  defines  the  church  as  "One,  holy,  Catholic,  and 
apostolic."  Augustine  discerned  the  church  chiefly  in  the  consent  of  nations,  authority 
founded  on  miracles,  sanctity  of  morals,  succession  of  bishops  from  Peter,  and  even  in 
the  name  "Catholic  church."  Jerome  specifies  the  duration  of  the  church  from  the 
apostles  and  the  Christian  name.  Luther  insists  on  the  uncorrupted  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  administration  of  baptism,  and  of  the  eucharist,  and  the  keys.  Calvin  regards 
chiefly  truth  of  doctrine  and  right  administration  of  the  sacraments.  Bellarmine 
multiplies  the  marks  into  catholicity,  antiquity,  duration,  amplitude,  episcopal  succes- 
sion, apostolical  agreement,  unity,  sanctity,  and  efficacy  of  doctrine,  holiness  of  life, 
miracles,  prophecy,  admission  of  adversaries,  unhappy  end  of  enemies,  and  temporal 
felicity.  Bishop  Taylor  mentions  antiquity,  duration,  succession  of  bishops,  union  of 
members  among  themselves  and  with  Christ,  and  sanctity  of  doctrine. 

NOT  GUILTY  is  the  form  of  verdict  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  also  in  some  civil 
actions,  when  the  jury  find  in  favor  of  the  defendant  or  accused  party.  The  verdict  is 
conclusive,  and  the  accused  cannot,  in  criminal  cases,  be  tried  a  second  time. 

NOTHING,  in  mathematical  language,  denotes  the  total  absence  of  quantity  or  num- 
ber, as  when  equals  are  subtracted  from  equals,  but  it  is  often  employed  (see  LIMIT)  to 
indicate  the  limit  to  which  a  constantly  decreasing  position  quantity  approaches.  The 
absence  of  number  or  quantity  could  be  equally  well  signified  by  the  absence  of  any 
symbol  whatever,  but  the  presence  of  "0"  shows  that  in  its  place  some  number  or  quan- 
tity might,  and  under  other  circumstances  would,  exist. 

In  physics,  the  symbol  "0"  is  generally  denominated  zero,  and  has  a  different  mean- 
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ing.  Like  the  former,  it  is  the  starting-point  from  which  magnitude  is  reckoned;  but 
while  the  starttng-point  in  the  former  case  was  absolute,  in  this  case  it  is  conventional, 
and  by  no  means  denotes  the  absence  of  all  quantity  or  magnitude.  Thus  the  zero-point 
of  the  thermometer  must  not  be  interpreted  to  signify  that  when  the  mercury  has  fallen 
to  tliis  point  atmospheric  heat  has  totally  vanished,  but  must  be  understood  as  a  mere 
conventional  starting-point  for  graduation,  chosen  for  convenience,  and  not  even  neces- 
sarily representing  any  fixed  natural  degree  of  temperature. 

NOTHOPID^E,  a  family  of  non-venomous  snakes,  established  by  prof.  Cope,  for  & 
peculiar  genuine  type  made  known  by  himself.  It  is  related  to  the  boas  and  p\  thons, 
but  is  of  small  size.  The  only  known  species  is  found  in  central  America. 

NOTICE,  in  law,  denotes  existing  knowledge  of  some  fact  or  the  act  of  giving 
information.  In  the  former  sense  it  may  be  actual  or  constructive,  actual  when  the  party 
is  directly  informed  of  the  fact  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  letter;  constructive,  when  the 
party  is  legally  presumed  to  have  information  on  grounds  of  public  policy  or  has  been 
"  put  upon  inquiry  "  by  his  knowledge  of  facts  intimately  connected  witli  the  particular 
fact  in  dispute.  Thus  a  party  to  a  suit  has  constructive  notice  of  a  newspaper  adver- 
tisement published  by  order  of  the  court,  and  a  person  accepting  a  conveyance  which 
refers  to  some  other  deed  is  bound  to  consult  the  latter  or  take  the  consequence  of  his 
negligence.  But  when  the  liability  of  a  party  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  certain  act  is  con- 
ditional on  the  occurrence  of  a  fact  which  is  best  known  to  the  other  party,  the 
plaintiff  must  prove  that  actual  notice  was  given  to  the  defendant.  Averment  of  notice 
is  the  allegation  in  a  pleading  that  notice  has  been  properly  given,  and  there  must  be 
such  averment  when  the  matter  lies  more  properly  in  the  knowledge  of  the  plaintiff  than 
the  defendant;  in  common  law  pleading  omission  of  averment  is  fa'al  on  demurrer  or  a 
claim  of  judgment  by  default.  Notice  to  plead  before  a  fixed  time  must  be  given  in 
writing  before  judgment  can  be  signed  for  non-pleading,  and,  in  general,  notice  must 
always  be  given  to  the  opposing  party  of  any  new  step  in  procedure.  Secondary  eri- 
.  dence  cannot  be  offered  of  the  contents  of  a  written  instrument  until  notice  has  been  given 
.to  the  opposing  party  to  produce  it  011  trial,  except  where  the  party  in  possession  holds 
the  paper  by  fraud  or  when  he  is  supposed  from  the  nature  of  the  case  to  have  construc- 
tive notice.  The  notice  to  produce  should  be  in  writing,  should  clearly  describe  what  is 
•required,  and  must  be  served  on  the  party  or  his  attorney  a  reasonable  time  before  trial. 
^.Notice  of  dishonor  must  be  given  to  an  indorser  of  a  promissory  note  and  to  the  drawer 
,or  indorser  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  when  demand  for  payment  or  acceptance  has  been 
:made  and  refused  by  the  maker  of  the  note  or  by  the  drawer  or  acceptor  of  the  bill  of 
•  exchange,  in  order  to  change  such  indorser  or  drawer.  Only  persons  '.\  ho  s.l'ter  dishonor 
: are  at  once  liable  to  an  action  on  the  negotiable  paper  need  be  immediately  notified. 
Notice  of  dishonor  must  be  immediate,  must  clearly  describe  the  bill  or  note  and  the 
nature  of  the  non-acceptance,  may  be  oral  though  usually  in  writing,  and  may  he  served 
personally  or  by  mail.  Notice  to  quit  from  a  landlord  to  a  tenant  is  necessary  only  when 
-the  tenant  holds  at  will  or  for  an  uncertain  time.  Notice  in  this  case  should  he  served 
by  the  owner  or  agent  upon  the  tenant  in  person  or  seme  member  of  his  family  and  at 
:bis  usual  place  of'abode.  A  time  must  be  fixed  at  the  end  of  which  the  premises  must 
be  vacated.  This  at  common  law  was  6  months,  but  in  this  country  is  governed  by 
statutory  enactment,  being,  in  many  cases,  8  month?.  "When  there  are  joint  tenants  or 
'tenants  in  common  the  notice  must  be  addressed  to  all  but  may  be  served  on  one.  After 
the  specified  time  has  passed  any  act  of  the  landlord  which  recognizes  the  continuance 
of  the  tenant  in  possession  of  the  premises  is  a  waiver  of  the  notice.  The  acceptance  of 
rent,  if  not  explained,  would  constitute  sucli  an  act.  Where  A.  assigns  to  C.  a  debt  due 
from  B.,  B.  is  not  affected  by  the  assignment  without  due  notice.  Thus  where  a  mort- 
gage has  been  assigned  and  subsequently  the  mortgaged1  not  having  notice,  has  made 
payments  to  the  original  mortgagee,  such  payments  are  good,  and  the  assignee  cannot 
recover  from  him.  In  a  contract  notice  maybe  expressly  required  or  maybe  implied 
from  the  nature  of  the  agreement.  If  the  act  to  be  done  is  indefinite — as  to  pay  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of. lumber  as  much  as  could  be  gotten  by  the  vendor  from  any  one  eW — it  is 
obvious  that  notice  is  necessarily  implied ;  not  so,  however,  when  the  act  is  definite  or 
specific,  as  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  on  the  occurrence  of  a  certain  event.  "When  a  boini  fde 
purchaser  for  consideration  has  had  notice  of  the  existence  of  fraud  or  unfairness  in  the 
contract  by  which  his  vendor  obtained  the  possession  of  the  article  bought,  that  coiitract 
cannot  be  sustained  on  the  ground  that  he  is  an  innocent  third  party. 

NOTICE  TO  QUIT,  is  the  formal  notice  given  by  a  landlord  to  a  tenant,  or  by  a  tenant, 
to  a  landlord,  that  the  tenant  ought  or  intends  to  quit  at  a  future  day  mvmed.  See 
LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

NOTIDANID^E,  a  family  of  sharks  distinguished  by  the  number  of  branchial  aper- 
tures, which  are  six  or  seven.  There  are  three  genern,  hexanchus,  lejrfrniclnn*.  and  nolo- 
rhynchus,  the  latter  inhabiting  south  African,  and  western  North  American  shores,  and 
the  first  two  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  Mediterranean.  The  members  of  the  family  are 
small,  none  of  them  much  exceeding  3  ft.  in  length. 

NO'TO,  a  t,  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Syracuse,  and  16  m.,  s.w.  of  the  city  of  that 
name,  3  m.  from  the  sea.  It  is  of  the  highest  antiquity,  was  a  place  of  great  strength 
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under  the  Saracens,  and  held  out  against  the  invading  northmen  longer  than  any  other 
town  of  Sicily.  It  is  a  very  handsome  town,  contains  rich  churches,  beautiful  palaces, 
and  broad  and  straight  streets.  Its  academy  has  a  library  attached,  and  a  collection  of 
antiquities.  A  good  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  the  other  produce  of  the 
vicinity.  Pop.  14,619.  Noto  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1693,  and  rebuilt  about 
4.}  m.  from  its  former  site. 

NOTOCHORD,  the  chorda  dorsalis  (q.v.  in  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  EMBRYO,  ante), 

NOTOPTERU S,  a  geuus  of  fish  belonging  to  the  herring  family  (dupeidce). 

NOTOTHENIID^E,  a  family  of  acanthopterous  fishes,  inhabiting  southern  seas,  and 
representing  the  cod-fishes  of  the  northern.  The  greatest  number  of  species  belong  to 
the  typical  genus  iwtotltenia,  and  they  are  abundant  on  the  southern  shores  of  South 
America. 

NOTOR  NTS,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  Rattidce,  nearly  allied  to  the  coots,  although 
in  some  of  its  characters  it  resembles  the  ostrich  family.  One  living  species  only  is 
known.  Notornis  Maiitellii,  a  native  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  particularly  interesting, 
because  the  genus  was  originally  established  and  the  species  characterized  by  Owen, 
from  remains  found  along  with  those  of  dinornis  and  other  large  birds  of  the  ostrich, 
family,  called  moas  by  the  New  Zealanders.  The  bird  was.  however,  ascertained  in 
1850  still  to  exist.  It  inhabits  some  of  tlie  most  unfrequented  parts  of  the  middle  island. 
It  is  larger  than  the  other  coots,  but  small  in  comparison  with  the  true  moas.  The  flesh, 
is  said  to  be  delicious.  It  seems  to  be  a  bird  likely  soon  to  become  extinct  unless  pre- 
served by  human  care,  and  of  which  the  domestication  would  be  easy  and  desirable. 

NOT  PROVEN  is  a  form  of  verdict  used  in  Scotland  in  criminal  prosecutions  when  the 
jury  think  there  is  some  foundation  for  the  charge,  but  the  evidence  is  not  strong  enough 
against  the  prisoner  to  warrant  a  verdict  of  guilty.  In  such  a  case,  a  verdict  of  "  Not 
Proven"  is  substantially  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  The  prisoner  cannot  be  tried  afterward, 
even  though  new  and  conclusive  evidence  come  to  light  after  the  verdict. 

NOTRE  DAME,  i.e.,  Our  Lulu;  the  old  French  appellation  of  the  virgin  Mar\r,  and 
therefore  the  name  of  a  number  of  churches  dedicated  to  the  virgin  Mary  in  different 
parts  of  France,  and  particularly  of  the  great  cathedral  of  Paris. 

NOTRE  DAME,  CATHEDRAL  OF  (ante),  the  most  celebrated  church  among  the  many 
of  that  name  in  France.  It  is  the  cathedral  of  Paris;  and  by  its  great  age,  the  majesty 
of  its  proportions,  and  the  stirring  scenes  of  seven  centuries  of  history,  of  which  it  has 
b '.-ii  cith.T  theater  or  witness,  it  is  one  of  the  remarkable  historical  monuments  of  the 
world.  History  does  not  reach  to  the  time  when  its  site  was  not  the  site  of  a  sanctuary. 
In  the  reign  of  the  Roman  emperor  Tiberius  altars  for  pagan  worship  existed  on  the  east 
end  of  the  island  in  the  Seine,  wiiere  Notre  Dame  now  stands.  The  remains  of  a  temple 
of  Jupiter  and  Cernnunos,  an  1  the  image  of  a  horned  god,  were  found  on  the  spot  about 
3JV>,  when  a  church  was  erected  on  the  same  site;  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  Christian 
church  erected  in  north  France.  In  the  6th  c.  there  were  two  churches  there,  St.  Etienne 
and  Ste.  Marie.  Childebert  rebuilt  the  latter  about  the  year  520  in  a  Roman  style,  consid- 
er.-d  very  grand.  The  first  glass  window  now  known  of  in  France  was  placed  in  it. 
Fragments  of  mosaic  and  precious  marbles  supposed  to  be  from  the  floor  and  columns  of 
(•'.lurch  were  discovered  in  excavations  in  1847,  and  are  now  in  the  Mt/see  de  Cluny. 
This  church  was  pillaged  and  partly  desi roved  by  the  Normans  in  857,  but  it  was  repaired 
by  "Anscheric,  50th  bishop  of  Paris."  In  1140  the  abbe  of  St.  Denis  put  in  a  glass 
window  of  great  beauty.  It  was  theu  called  the  EgU*e  neuve,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
St.  Etienne,  called  U  vieux.  In  the  12th  c.  both  were  falling  into  ruins,  though  they  had 
i':)f  centuries  been  used  for  the  great  religious  ceremonies  and  royal  pageants  of  France. 
;i  1160  bishop  Maurice  de  Sully  resolved  to  replace  both  old  churches  with  a  single 
edifice  worthy  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  116-}  the  foundation  of  the  present 
•  tic  pile  was  begun,  and  its  corner  stone  placed  by  the  hands  of  pope  Alexander. III., 
a  refugee  in  France.  The  work  was  pushed  rapidly,  so  that,  in  1182,  on  Wednesday 
of  the  pentecost,  the  great  altar  was  consecrated  by  a  legate  of  the  pope.  In  1185  Hera- 
clius,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  came  to  Paris  to  officiate  witli  the  bishop  in  the  dedication 
of  the  choir.  Henry  II.,  king  of  England,  was  interred  before  its  high  altar  in  Ausr., 
1183.  Notwithstanding  the  completion  for  service  of  the  body  of  the  church  in  the  12th 
c.,  the  grandest  part  of  the  cathedral— its  western  front  with  the  two  towers — was  only 
i  by  bishop  Pierre  de  Nemours.  A.D.,  1208.  It  rose  at  the  rate  of  about  one  story  in 
;hc  iii?c  of  one  generation  of  men.  The  portal  of  the  south  transept  facade  was  built  still 
later,  as  shown  by  an  inscription  of  the  mason  who  began  work  upon  it  in  1257,  in  the 
OL  St.  Louis.  Other,  and  some  of  the  most  beautiful,  portions  were  completed 
during  the  succeeding  centuries.  The  environing  chapels  in  the  rear  of  the  transepts 
QOl  a  part  of  the  original  design,  and  were  added  in  the  last  part  of  the  13th  c., 
about  which  time,  also,  the  towers  of  the  west  front  were  complete.  In  1699  Louis  XIII. 
'..•i::ed  with  the  ambition  to  place  in  the  cathedral  an  altar  piece  in  the  renaissance 
ih'-n  just  coming  into  vogue;  and  removed  the  original  altar  to  give  place  to  it. 
Other  alterations  were  made  by  Soufflot.  an  eminent  architect,  in  1771-78.  During  the 
revolution,  the  masses  of  saintly  carvings  upon  the  church  wrere  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion by  the  infidel  mobs,  and  were  saveil  at  one  time  by  a  ruse  of  Chaumette,  who  assured 
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the  people  that  information  concerning  tlie  planetary  system  was  embodied  in  some  of  the 
image  sculpture.  But  the  statues  of  the  old  kings  of  France,  which  were  upon  the  gallery 
of  the  grand  fa9ade,  did  not  escape  the  vandalism.  In  1793  the  cathedral  became,  by  law 
of  the  revolutionists,  the  Temple  of  Reason.  In  184r>  the  first  thoroughly  intelligent  and 
comprehensive  work  for  the  restoration  of  Notre  Dame  was  entered  upon,  under  the 
control  of  architects  Lassus  and  Viollet-Leduc.  Their  work  was  prosecuted  uninterrupt- 
edly for  ten  years,  so  that  by  1855  the  marvelous  blending  of  majesty  of  proportion  with 
grace  of  detail  and  spirit  in  design  in  its  west  facade  were  exhibited  in  bolder  relief  than 
ever  before  in  all  its  history.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  Napoleon  the  vast  structure,  on 
every  side,  from  foundation  to  pinnacles,  was  cleaned  and  repaired;  and  for  the  iirst 
time  in  the  seven  hundred  years  of  its  growth  could  be  seen  with  all  its  varied  construct  ic.us 
as  one  completed  whole.  The  year  1882  will  be  the  700th  anniversary  of  its  consecration. 
Prom  1182  to  the  present  its  lofty  nave,  its  altars,  and  its  chapels,  have  been  the  scenes 
of  all  the  most  important  ceremonies  of  church  and  state  in  France.  The  baptism  of 
princes,  their  marriages,  coronations,  royal  funerals,  the  reception  of  the  great  dignitaries 
of  the  church,  Te  Deums  for  victories,  and  the  surging  masses  of  Parisian  revolutions 
for  seven  hundred  years  have  made  historic  procession  under  its  lofty  vaults.  The  archi- 
tecture embraces  nearly  every  noble  feature  peculiar  to  the  era  that  witnessed  the  growth 
and  culmination  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  for  simple  majesty  of  expression  its  f&cade 
has  no  superior.  The  extreme  length  of  the  cathedral  is  480  ft.;  width  at  transept,  170 
ft. ;  and  area  covered  by  it,  64,108  sq.ft. ;  height  of  towers,  223  ft. 

NOTRE  DAME,  SCHOOL  SISTERS  OF.     See  SCHOOL  SISTERS. 

NOTRE  DAME,  UNIVERSITY  OF,  at  Notre  Dame,  St.  Joseph  co.,  Ind.,  a  Roman 
Catholic  institution,  founded  in  1842.  It  has  no  endowment.  It  has  14  buildings,  good 
laboratories  and  apparatus,  with  cabinets  and  collections  of  art,  and  a  library  of  80,000 
volumes.  It  embraces  a  preparatory  school,  a  commercial  and  classical  department,  and 
schools  of  art,  science,  medicine,  and  law.  The  students  are  trained  in  gymnastic  and 
military  exercises.  Jan.  1,  1880,  it  had  20  professors,  19  other  instructors,  350  students, 
and  400  alumni.  President,  the  very  rev.  William  Corby,  C.B.C. 

NOTT,  ELIPHALET,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  1773-1866;  b.  Ashford,  Conn.  He  enjoyed  the 
careful  training  of  an  excellent  mother,  and  at  the  age  of  four  had  read  the  Bihle  through. 
At  the  age  of  16  he  taught  school,  and  at  18  took  charge  of  the  Plainfield  academy,  pur- 
luing  at  the  same  time  his  classical  and  mathematical  studies  with  the  rev.  Dr.  Benedict. 
Prom  Plainrield  he  went  to  Brown  university,  remaining  a  year,  but  died  not  graduate, 
though  in  1795  he  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  He  then  studied  theology  with 
bis  brother  in  Franklin;  was  licensed  by  the  New  London  Congregational  association  in 
1796;  was  missionary  and  school  teacher  at  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  in  179,5-97;  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  Albany  in  1798-1804.  In  1804  he  was  elected  president  of 
Union  college,  Schenectady.  He  found  the  college  in  a  low  condition,  "  without  funds, 
buildings,  or  library,  and  in  debt,"  and  its  friends  greatly  disheartened;  but  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  raising  funds,  and  providing  for  its  pressing  needs.  His  remarkable  executive 
abilities,  and  his  power  as  a  disciplinarian,  were  soon  apparent,  and  young  men  came  to 
the  college  from  every  state  in  the  union.  During  his  presidency  of  over  62  years, 
upwards  of  4,000  students  graduated.  Dr.  Nott  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
American  educators,  and  is  spoken  of  as  "one  of  the  historical  monuments  of  this  coun- 
try." In  1811  he  was  the  moderator  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
He  published  Counsels  to  Young  Men  on  the  Formation  of  Character  and  the  Priiitiplfs 
which  lead  to  Success  and  Happiness  in  Life ;  Lectures  on  Temperance,  presenting  a  con- 
vincing argument  for  the  disuse  of  intoxicating  liquors.  He  published  also  several 
baccalaureate  and  other  sermons  and  addresses.  His  most  remarkable  discourse  was  on 
the  occasion  of  the  fatal  duel  between  Hamilton  and  Burr.  The  sermon  made  a  profound 
impression  upon  the  public  mind,  and  gave  him  wide  fame  as  a  pulpit  orator.  Dr.  Nott 
had  great  mechanical  talent,  and  in  the  "Digest  of  Patents"  are  found  30  in  his  name 
granted  for  the  application  of  heat  to  steam-engines,  the  economical  use  of  fuel,  etc. 
Dr.  Crook,  of  the  MetJiodist,  says  of  him:  "  Perhaps  no  American  educator,  no  American 
preacher,  who  has  seen  the  dawning  of  1865,  has  had  so  unique  a  history — few,  probably, 
so  effective  a  career.  Intellectually,  he  was  a  remarkable  man — many-sided,  and  superior 
on  most  sides.  His  mechanical  genius  is  well-known,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  iron- 
manufactories  (the  'Novelty  Works')  originated  in  one  of  his  inventions,  which,  by  its 
economical  peculiarities,  was  first  known  as  a  'novelty.'  He  was  a  great  financier,  and 
enriched  himself  and  Union  college  by  his  masterly  skill  and  enterprise."  Dr.  Nott  was 
not  only  an  able  theologian,  but  probably  the  most  finished  pulpit  orator  in  the  country. 
"  Strong,  serene,  dignified,  beautiful  in  language,  clear  in  thought."  "His  most  striking 
characteristic  as  a  preacher  was  his  perfect  grace  of  manner,  toned  by  a  perfect  gracious 
ness  of  religious  feeling."  His  memory  was  extraordinary,  contributing  greatly  to  his 
eloquence,  as  he  was  able  to  go  at  once  from  the  writing  of  his  discourse  to  the  pulpit 
without  his  manuscript,  and  deliver  it  without  any  effort  at  recollection.  He  had  indom- 
itable force  of  character,  and  his  mental  power  was  controlled  by  Christian  principles 

NOTT,  JOSIAH  CLARK,  1804-73;  b.  S.  C. ;  educated  at  the  college  of  South  Carolina, 
and  in  medicine  at  the  medical  school  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  for  a  time  demon- 
strator in  anatomy.  In  1829  he  returned  to  South  Carolina,  and  entered  upon  the  prac- 
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tJce  of  his  profession.  In  1835  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he  spent  a  year  in  the  study  of 
medicine  and  the  natural  sciences.  On  his  return  he  settled  in  Mobile,  where  he  contin- 
ued to  practice  medicine,  founding,  in  1858,  a  medical  college,  which  became  a  depart- 


1*50;  Types  of  Mankind,  1854;  and  Indigenous  Races  of  the  Earth,  1857.  He  wrote  the 
last  two  works  in  conjunction  with  George  R.  Gliddon.  He  attempted,  in  his  books  on 
ethnology,  to  disprove  the  unity  of  the  human  race  His  theories  were  regarded,  in 
general,  us  more  original  than  profound. 

NOTT,  SAMUEL,  D.D.,  1754-1852;  b.  Conn.;  brother  of  Dr.  Eliphalet,  the  president 
of  Union  college;  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1780;  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  in  Franklin,  Conn.,  Mar.  13,  1782,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  per- 
forming his  pastoral  duties  up  to  his  94th  year,  and  dying  from  the  effects  of  a  fall.  He 
published  several  occasional  Sermons. 

XOTT,  SAMUEL,  1788-1869;  b.  Conn.;  son  of  the  rev.  Samuel  of  Franklin,  Conn., 
and  nephew  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Eliphalet.  president  of  Union  college.  He  graduated  at  Union 
college,  1808;  Andover  seminary,  1810;  ordained  (Cougregationalist),  1812,  with  Newell, 
Judson,  Hall,  and  Rice;  and  embarked  with  Hall.  Feb.  24,  as  a  missionary  of  the  Amer- 
ican board  to  India.  After  some  delays  from  the  East  India  company,  they  reached 
Bombay,  where  they  began  a  mission.  His  health  failing,  he  returned  to  his  native  land 
in  1815.  His  return  caused  great  disaffection  among  the  friends  of  missions  in  America, 
as  in  that  day  it  was  thought  inconsistent  for  one  who  had  undertaken  to  labor  for  Christ 
among  the  heat  he  11  to  return  home  on  any  account.  He  was  engaged  in  preaching, 
teaching,  and  writing  for  the  press  until  1850.  Among  his  published  works  was  Slawi-y 
and  the  Remedy.  He  died  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

NOTTINGHAM,  an  inland  co.  of  England,  between  Lincolnshire  on  the  e.,  and  York- 
shire and  Derbyshire  on  the  west.  Area,  526,176  acres;  pop.  '71,  319,758.  It  is  50  m. 
in  length  from  n.  to  s.,  and  20  in.  in  average  breadth.  The  meridian  of  1°  w.  falls  along 
the  middle  of  the  county,  and  may  be  said  to  divide  it  into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  of 
which  the  eastern,  comprising  the  vale  of  the  Trent,  is  level,  and  the  western  is  occupied 
b}'  hills  of  .no  great  elevation.  In  the  s.  of  the  co.  are  the  wolds,  consisting  of  upland 
moors  and  pasture-lands,  broken  up  by  many  fertile  hollows.  In  the  w.  are'the  remains 
of  the  royal  forest  of  Sherwood,  famo'us  as  the  chief  haunt  of  Robin  Hood.  The  princi- 
pal rivers  are  the  Trent,  and  its  tributaries,  the  Erewash,  Mann,  and  Idle.  The  Notting- 
ham and  Grantham  canal,  in  the  s:,  connects  the  Trent  with  the  "Witham,  and  these  two 
rivers  are  also  connected  by  the  Fosse  Dyke  canal,  which,  running  n.w.  from  the  city  of 
Lincoln,  joins  the  Trent  on  the  n.e.  boundary  of  the  county.  By  the  rivers,  canals,  and 
North  Midland,  Sheffield  and  Lincoln,  and  Great  Northern  railways,  there  is  direct  com- 
munication in  every  direction.  The  climate,  especially  in  the  e.,  is  remarkably  dry. 
The  soil  is  various;  and,  with  regard  to  productiveness,  the  land  is  not  above  mediocrity. 
The  usual  crops  are  raised;  there  are  many  hop-plantations,  and  much  land  is  laid  out  in 
market-gardens.  Extensive  tracts  have  been  planted  recently.  Four  members  of  par- 
liament are  returned  for  the  county 

NOTTINGHAM,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  of  England,  capital  of  the 
county  of  the  same  name,  and  a  county  in  itself,  on  the  Leen  at  its  junction  with  the 
Trent,  130  m.  n.n.w.  of  London.  It  is  built  principally  on  the  slope  and  at  the  foot  of  a 
rocky  eminence,  and,  in  an  architectural  sense',  it  has,  within  recent  years,  been  much 
improved.  The  market-place  is  5^  acres  in  extent,  and  is  surrounded  by  lofty  buildings. 
The  Trent,  which  passes  about  a  mile  s.  of  the  town,  and  is  here  about  200  ft.  wide,  is 
crossed  by  railway  bridges,  and  by  an  ancient  bridge  of  19  arches.  The  exchange,  the 
town  and  county  halls,  the  house  of  correction.  St.  Mary's  church,  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  and  the  new  free  grammar-school,  erected  in  1868,  are  edifices  worthy  of  special 
mention.  The  free  grammar  school,  with  an  income  from  endowment  of  about  £1000  a 
year,  was  founded  in  1513.  A  free  library  was  opened  in  April,  1868.  There  are  numer- 
ous hospitals  for  the  poor  and  infirm.  "Of  the  manufactures,  which  are  various  and 
important,  the  principal  are  bobbinnet  and  lace,  and  cotton  and  silk  hosiery.  Cotton, 
silk,  and  flax  mills,  bleaching-works,  and  wire,  iron,  and  brass  works  are  in  operation. 
Nottingham  sends  two  members  to  parliament.  Pop.  '71,  86,621. 

The  original  castle  of  Nottingham  was  built  by  William  the  conqueror.  Ruined 
during  the  civil  wars,  it  was  rebuilt  after  the  Restoration,  and  burnt  during  the  reform 
bill  riots.  In  1878  it  was  restored  and  transformed  into  a  museum  and  picture  gallery.  . 

NOTTINGHAM,  HEXEAGE  FINCH.  D.C.L.,  first  Earl  of,  1621-82;  b.  England;  son 
of  the  recorder  of  London,  and  connected  with  the  family  of  the  earls  of  Winchelsea. 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  at  Oxford,  and  on  quitting  the  university, 
began  to  read  law  in  the  inner  temple,  London.  In  1660,  upon  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.,  he  became  solicitor-general,  and  represented  the  crown  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
regicides,  of  the  proceedings  against  whom  he  published  an  account,  in  1660.  In  1661 
he  •vras  returned  to  parliament  for  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  made  a  baronet.  He 
was  conspicuous  in  the  impeachment  of  the  earl" of  Clarendon  in  1667,  and  three  years 
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later  was  made  attorney-general.  In  1676  he  was  mr.de  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  in  suc- 
cession to  lord  Shat'tesbury,  and  in  1675  he  became  lord  chancellor.  In  1680  he  sat  as 
lord  steward,  on  the  trial  of  viscount  Stafford,  against  whom  he  delivered  judgment  with 
great  eloquence.  He  was  made  earl  of  Nottingham  in  1681.  He  published  a  number  of 
legal  arguments  and  a  volume  of  Report*  of  Caxe*  decreed  in  tlie  High  Court  of  Chancery. 

NOTTOWAY,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Virginia,  bounded  on  the  s.  by  the  Noltoway  river;  on 
the  Atlantic,  Mississippi,  and  Richmond  anil  Danville  railroads;  300  sq  in. ;  pop.  '80, 
11,156 — 11,110  of  American  birth,  8,143  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  portions 
are  heavily  wooded.  The  principal  productions  are  tobacco,  of  which  great  quantities 
are  raised,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  oats.  Co.  i-eat,  Nottoway  Court  House. 

NOTTOWAYS,  a  tribe  of  Indians,  who  lived  about  the  Nottoway  river,  in  Virginia. 
They  belonged  to  the  Huron  Iroquois  family  and  spoke  a  language  of  that  family,  of 
•which  they  formed  one  of  tin  mosc  southern  divisions.  They  gave  themselves  the  name 
of  Cherohakah.  They  were  at  on':  time  a  powerful  tribe,  and  survived  the  famous  POAV- 
hatans.  In  1700  they  still  numbered  130  warriors,  and  in  1759  they  had  increased  to 
200.  They  were  then  living  in  cabins  surrounded  by  a  palisade,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Nottoway.  Attempts  were  madj  by  governor  Spottswood  and  others  to  civilize  and 
educate  them,  but  unsuccessfully.  In  1781  they  had  a  reservation  of  27,000  acres,  of 
which  only  a  very  small  part  was  under  cultivation;  and,  according  to  Jefferson,  not 
a  single  male  of  the  tribe  was  then  left  alive. 

NOU  KHA,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  Trans-Caucasia,  is  built  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  Caucasus  mountains,  80  in.  s.w.  of  Derbend,  in  lat.  41°  12'  11.,  long.  47°  13'  e. 
Pop.  (1867)  23,371,  consisting  of  native  Tartars  belonging  to  the  Mohammedan  creed,  of 
Armenians,  and  a  few  Russians,  chiefly  officials.  Breeding  the  silk-worm  is  the  staple 
branch  of  industry.  The  native  breed  of  silk-worms  is  somewhat  coarse,  and  is  now 
being  supplanted  by  the  Italian  breed. 

NOUN  (-Lat.  nomen,  a  name),  in  grammar,  is  the  term  applied  to  that  class  of  words 
that  "name"  or  designate  the  persons  and  things  spoken  about.  In  a  wide  sense,  such 
words  as  rich,  tall,  are  nouns,  as  well  as  John,  man,  tree;  for  they  arc  names  applicable 
to  all  objects  possessing  these  attributes.  But  as  words  like  John,  man,  tree,  suffice  of 
themselves  to  mark  out  or  designate  an  object  or  a  definite  class  of  objects,  while  Avonls 
expressive  of  a  single  attribute,  like  rich,  tall,  can  be  used  only  in  conjunction  with  such 
a  word  as  man  or  tree,  the  one  class  are  called  adjective  nouns,  or  simply  adjectives 
(q.v.),  while  the  others  are  called  substantive  nouns,  or  simply  substantives  or  noun-;. 
Nouns  or  names,  in  this  narrower  sense,  may  be  divided  into  classes  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
according  to  the  ground  we  take  for  our  division.  One  of  the  distinctions  commonly 
made  by  grammarians  is  into  proper  nouns  and  common  nouns.  A  proper  noun  is 
usually  defined  to  be  "the  name  of  any  individual  person,  or  place,"  as  John,  London; 
while  a  common  noun  is  applicable  to  every  individual  of  a  class  of  objects,  as  prince, 
city.  But  this  definition  fails  to  point  out  the  real  difference;  for  there  are  several  Lon- 
dons,  and  there  are  more  Johns  than  princes;  other  things  also  have  proper  names, 
besides  persons  and  places,  as  ships  (the  Minotaur'),  and  bells  (Big  Ben).  Providence 
again,  although  applicable  to  only  one  being  in  the  universe,  is  not  a  proper  noun. 
Wherein,  then,  lies  the  difference?  In  order  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  advert  to 
an  important  distinction  made  by  logicians  with  regard  to  the  import  of  names.  A  word 
is  said  to  denote  all  the  objects  to  which  it  is  applicable  as  a  name;  thus,  the  word  man 
is  a  name  for  all  the  objects  known  individually,  as  James.  John.  Adam,  Ctc>ar,  etc.,  and 
therefore  denotes  the  whole  human  race;. but  Avhile  thus  denoting  or  naming  them,  it  also 
implies  something  concerning  them;  in  the  language  of  logic,  it  connotes  that  they  possess 
certain  attributes,  namely  (1)  a  certain  corporeal  form,  knows  as  the  human  form;  (2)  ani- 
mal life;  (3)  rationality.  All  this,  at  least,  is  included  in  the  meaning  or  connotation  of 
the  word  "man."  Now,  if  we  consider  any  noun  of  the  class  called  common,  we  find 
that  while  it  denotes,  or  names,  or  points  out  a  certain  object,  or  class  of  objects,  it  also 
conveys  or  implies  some  qualities  or  facts  concerning  them;  in  other  words,  all  such 
names  are  connotative,  or  have  a  meaning.  Not  so  with  proper  nouns.  To  say  that  a 
man  is  called  John  Butler,  informs  us  of  no  quality  he  possesses,  or  of  any  fact  except 
that  such  is  his  name.  The  name  itself  con\reys  no  mean'ing;  it  is  nonconnotative.  And 
this  is  what  really  constitutes  a  proper  name;  it  is  affixed  to  an  object,  not  to  convev  any 
fact  concerning  it,  but  merely  to  enable  you  to  speak  about  it.  Proper  names,  indeed, 
are  often  given  at  first  on  account  of  the  object  possessing  certain  attributes;  but  once 
given,  they  do  not  continue  to  connote  those  attributes.  The  first  John  Baker  was  pro- 
bably so  called  because  he  exercised  the  trade  of  baking;  but  his  ceasing  to  bake  would 
not  have  made  him  lose  the  name;  and  his  descendants  were  called  Baker,  regardless  of 
their  occupation. 

Proper  names  are  thus  meaningless  marks,  to  distinguish  one  individual  from  another; 
and  the  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  which  a  geometrician  affixes  to  the  several  angles  of  a  figure,  are 
as  much  proper  names  as  Tom,  Lawrie,  etc..  applied  to  the  individual  bells  of  a  chime. 
The  proper  contrast  then,  to  a  proper  noun  is  not  a  common  noun — meaning  by  that  a 
name  common  to  a  class  of  objects — but  a  significant  noun. 

Of  significant  nouns,  by  far  the  greater  number  are  general  or  class  names;  that  is, 
they  can  be  applied  to  any  individual  of  a  class  of  objects,  implying  that  all  these  indivi- 
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dual-  have  certain  attributes  in  common — as  quadruped,  book.  The  quadruped  spoken 
of  ni:iy  perhaps  be  a  horse-,  and  here  we  have  another  class-name,  applicable  to  the  same 
object,  but  of  less  generality  than  ''quadruped."  Animal,  again,  is  more  general  than 
quadruped;  being  applicable  to  a  far  wider  class.  But  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  as 
the  number  of  objects  that  the  terms  are  applied  to,  or  denote,  increases,  the  number  of 
attributes  they  imply — in  other  words,  the  amount  of  their  meaning — diminishes.  To 
call  an  object  an  '•animal,"  merely  implies  that  it  is  organized  and  is  alive  (with  that 
kind  of  life  called  animal  life);  to  call  it  a  "quadruped,"  implies  all  this  and  a  number 
of  attribute-  in  addition;  and  to  call  it  a  "horse"  implies  a  still  further  addition. 

It  is  to  this  class  of  words  that  the  term  common  nouns  is  properly  applicable;  and 
the  contrast  to  them  is  not  proper  nouns,  but  what  might  be  called  singular  nouns,  such 
as  "God,"  "Providence,"  universe." 

•;.V,.>  names  tire  such  aj  regiment,  fleet,  senate,  sJioal.  They  form  a  subdivision  of 
class  names  or  common  nouns;  for  regiment  is  applicable  to  all  collections  of  men.  organ- 
ized in  a  particular  way. 

XUIIWH  "f  materials  are  such  as  iron,  water,  sugar,  wheat.  These  two  classes  appear 
in  many  cases  to  merge  into  each  other.  In  both  the  objects  named  consist  of  an  aggre- 
gation; but  in  collective  names  the  parts  forming  the  collection  are  thought  of  as  indi- 
vidual objects;  as  the  sold  tern  of  a  regiment,  thejfefte*  composing  a  shoal.  Substances, 
again,  like  iron,  gold,  water,  are  not  made  up  of  definite  individual  parts  (at  least  to  our 
senses);  and  in  such  as  wheat,  sand,  the  name  of  the  individual  visible  part  (grain  of 
•irltut  t,  (j)-nin  of  sand)  is  derived  from  the  name  of  the  mass,  showing  that  the  idea  of  the 
individual  is  swallowed  up  in  that  of  the  mass. 

A  convenient  term  for  names  of  materials  or  substances  is  that  used  by  German  gram- 
marians— stuff-nouns.  Sometimes  the  same  word  is  used  as  a  stuff-noun,  and  also  as  a 
class-noun.  Thus:  '•  The  cow  eats  grass''  (stuff -noun);  "  the  botanist  studies  the  grasses 
and  has  found  a  new  gran*"  (class-noun);  '•  they  li&dfish  (stuff -noun)  for  dinner,  aud  con- 
sumed four  large  fishes'  (class-noun). 

Names  of  materials  are  not,  like  collective  nouns,  a  subdivision  of  common  nouns; 
they  belong  to  the  coutrasted  class  of  singular  nouns;  and,  when  the  substance  is  simple 
or  invamble  in  composition,  cannot  be  used  in  the  plural;  (is  gold,  water,  beef. 

AM ract  Nouns. — In  the  expression  "hard  steel,"  or  "the -steel  is  hard,"  the  word 
hard  implies  a  certain  quality  or  attribute  as  belonging  to  the  steel.  This  quality  has  no 
existence  apart  from  steel  or  some  other  substance;  but  I  can  withdraw  (abstract)  my 
thoughts  from  the  steel  in  other  respects,  and  think  of  this  quality  as  if  it  had  an  inde- 
pendent existence.  The  name  of  this  imaginary  existence  or  abstraction  is  hardness. 
All  words  expressive  of  the  qualities,  actions,  or  states  of  objects,  have  abstract  nouns 
corresponding  to  them;  as  brace — bravery;  strike — stroke;  well — health.  In  opposition  to 
abstract  nouns,  all  others  are  concrete  nouns — that  is,  the  attributes  implied  in  them  are 
considered  as  embodied  in  (concrete,  Lat.  growing  together)  the  actual  existences  named. 

NOTJKEDDIN-MAHMOT7D,  MALEK-.VL-  ADEL,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  his  time, 
and  the  scourge  of  the  Christians  who  had  settled  in  Syria  aud  Palestine,  was  born  at 
Damascus,  Feb.  21, 1116.  His  father,  Omad-ed-din  Zengui,  originally  governor  of  Mosul 
and  Diarbekir  on  behalf  of  the  Seljuk  sultans,  had  established  his  independence,  and 
extended  his  authority  over  Northern  Syria,  including  Hems,  Edessa,  Hamah,  and 
Aleppo.  Noureddin-Mahmoud  succeeded  him  in  1145,  and  the  better  to  carry  out  his 
ambitions  designs,  changed  the  seat  of  government  from  Mosul  to  Aleppo.  Count  Jos- 
celin  of  Edes^a,  thinking  the  accession  of  a  young  and  inexperienced  sovereign  afforded 
him  a  favorable  opportunity  of  regaining  his  territories,  made  an  inroad  at  the  hend  of  a 
larg'-  force,  but  was  signally  discomfited  under  the  walls  of  Edessa,  his  army,  with  the 
exception  of  10.000  men,  being  completely  annihilated.  The  report  of  Noureddin- 
Mahmoud's  success  being  conveyed  to  western  Europe,  gave  rise  to  the  second  crusade. 
The  crusaders  were,  however,  foiled  by  Noureddin-Mahmoud  before  Damascus,  and  being 
defeated  in  a  number  of  partial  conflicts,  abandoned  their  enterprise  in  despair.  Nou- 
reddin-Mahmoud next  conquered  Tripolis  and  Antioch,  the  prince  of  the  latter  territory 
being  defeated  and  slain  in  a  bloody  conflict  near  Rugia  (June  29,  1149).  and  before  1151 
all  the  Christian  strongholds  in  Syria  were  in  his  possession.  He  next  cast  his  eyes  on 
Egypt,  which  was  in  a  state  of  almost  complete  anarchy  under  the  feeble  sway  of  the 
now  effeminate  Fatimites,  and,  as  a  preliminary  step,  he  took  possession  of  Damascus 
(which  till  this  time  had  been  ruled  by  an  independent  Seljuk  prince)  in  1156;  but  a  ter- 
rible earthquake  which  at  this  time  devastated  Syria,  leveling  large  portions  of  Antioch, 
Tripolis,  Hamah,  Hems,  and  other  towns,  put  a  stop  to  his  scheme  for  the  present,  and 
compelled  him  to  devote  all  his  energies  fo  the  removal  of  the  traces  of  this  destructive 
visitation.  An  illness  which  prostrated  him  in  1159,  enabled  the  Christians  to  recover 
some  of  their  lost  territories,  and  Noureddin-Mahmoud,  in  attempting  their  re-subjugation 
was  totally  defeated  near  the  lake  of  Gennesaret  by  Baldwin  III.,  king  of  Jerusalem; 
but  undismayed  by  this  reverse,  he  resumed  the  offensive,  defeated  the  Christian  princes 
of  Tripolis  and  Antioch,  making  prisoners  of  both,  and  again  invaded  Palestine.  Mean- 
while, he  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  caliph  of  Bagdad  to  his  projects  concerning 
Egypt,  and  the  true  believers  flocking  to  his  standard  from  all  quarters,  a  large  army 
was  soon  raised,  which,  under  his  lieut.  Shirkoh,  speedily  overran  Egypt.  Shirkoh 
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dying  soon  after,  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  the  celebrated  Salah-ed-din  (q.v.),  who 
completed  the  conquest  of  the  country.  Noureddiq-Malunoud,  becoming  jealous  of  his 
able  young  lieut.,  was  preparing  to  inarch  into  Egypt  in  person,  when  he  died  at  Damas- 
cus, May  15,  1174.  Noureddin-Mahmoud  is  one  of  the  great  heroes  of  Moslem  history. 
Brought  up  among  warriors  who  were  sworn  to  shed  their  blond  for  tlie  cau>e  of  the 
prophet,  he  retained  in  his  exalted  station  all  the  austere  simplicity  of  the  fiiM  caliphs. 
He  was  not,  like  the  majority  of  his  co-religionists,  a  mere  conqueror,  but  zealously  pro- 
moted the  cultivation  of  the  sciences,  arts,  and  literature,  and  established  a  strict  admin- 
istration of  justice  throughout  his  extensive  dominions.  He  was  revered  by  his  subjects, 
both  Moslem  and  Christian,  for  his  moderation  and  clemency,  and  even  his  most  bitter 
enemies  among  the  Christian  princes  extolled  his  chivalrous  heroism  and  good  faith.  He 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  faculty  of  impressing  his  own  fiery  zeal  for  the 
supremacy  of  Islam  upon  his  subjects,  and  their  descendants  at  the  present  day  have 
faithfully  preserved  both  his  name  and  principles. 

NOVAC'ULITE,  a  silicious  slate  derived  from  the  argillaceous  schists  of  the  paleo- 
zoic period.  Novaculite  is.  the  compact  and  homogeneous  portions  of  the  rock.  See 
HONES,  ante. 

NOVALIS.    See  HARDENBEKG. 

NOVARA,  a  province  in  n.w.  Italy,  adjoining  Switzerland;  bounded  on  the  e.  by 
the  lake  Maggiore  and  the  Ticino,  on  the  s.  by  the  Po,  and  on  the  w.  by  Turin ;  drained 
by  the  Toce  and  its  affluents;  2,526  sq.m. ;  pop.  '72,  624,985.  The  surface  is  mountain- 
ous, intersected  by  the  Alps,  among  whose  ridges  are  fertile  valleys.  The  principal 
productions  are  silk,  hemp,  grain,  and  rice.  Capital,  Novara. 

NOVAEA,  a  t.  of  Northern  Italy,  and  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  situ- 
ated in  a  fertile  district  about  60  m.  n.e.  of  Turin.  Pop.  '71,  24,185.  It  commands  fine 
Alpine  views  from  its  ancient  dismantled  fortifications,  and  contains  several  notable 
churches,  especially  the  cathedral,  with  its  fine  frescos  and  sculptures,  and  grand  high- 
altar.  On  March  28, 1849,  Novara  was  the  scene  of  a  grand  battle  between  the  Sardinian 
forces  and  an  Austrian,  army  commanded  by  Radetzky,  which  resulted  in  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  Italians,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  abdication  of  Charles  Albert  in  favor  of 
his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel. 

NOVA  SCOTIA,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  is  bounded  on  the  n.w.  by 
New  Brunswick  and  the  bay  of  Fundy,  on  the  n.  by  the  straits  of  Northumberland  and 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  consists  of 
two  portions,  Nova  Scotia  proper,  a  large  peninsula  connected  with  New  Brunswick  by 
an  isthmus  about  15  m.  in  width,  and  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  (q.v.).  The  peninsula, 
about  280  m.  in  length,  and  from  50  to  100  m.  broad,  extends  in  an  e.n.e.  and  w.s.w. 
direction.  Cape  Breton  lies  n.e.  of  Nova  Scotia  proper,  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow 
strait  called  the  gut  of  Canso,  16  m.  long,  and  from  half  a  m.  to  2  m.  wide.  Sable 
island,  which  is  25  m.  in  length  by  1£  in  breadth,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  dangerous, 
widely-extended  sand-bank,  is  situated  about  90  m.  from  the  nearest  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia,  in  lat.  44°  n.  and  long.  60°  west.  It  is  formed  of  sand-hills  thrown  up  by  the 
sea,  some  of  them  being  about  80  ft.  in  height.  The  island  is  covered  with  wild  grasses, 
which  support  herds  of  wild  horses,  known  as  Sable  island  ponies.  It  is  in  the  track  of 
vessels  trading  between  America  and  Britain,  and  owing  to  the  number  of  wrecks  that 
take  place  on  its  shores,  a  superintendent  and  several  men  are  stationed  here  for  the 
purpose  of  rescuing  and  aiding  shipwrecked  mariners.  The  area  of  the  province  is 
18,600  sq.m.;  pop.  '71,  387,800.  The  coast-line  is  about  1000  m.  in  length,  and  the 
shores,  which  are  much  indented,  abound  in  excellent  bays  and  harbors,  of  which  the 
chief  are  Chedabucto  bay,  Halifax  harbor,  St.  Margaret's,  Mahone,  and  St.  Mary's  bays, 
Annapolis,  Minas,  and  Chignecto  basins,  and  Pictou  harbor.  There  are  numerous 
rivers,  but  few  of  them  are  over  50  m.  in  length;  the  most  important  are  the  Avon,  the 
Annapolis,  and  the  Shubenacadie.  Nova  Scotia  contains  about  400  lakes,  of  which  the 
Bras  d'Or,  in  Cape  Breton,  covers  an  area  of  500  sq.m.,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  entire 
area  of  the  island.  The  surface  is  irregular  and  undulating,  but  not  elevated.  Ranges 
of  hills  traverse  the  center  of  Nova  Scotia  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  The  Cobequid  .:. 
mountains.  60  m.  from  the  Atlantic  and  1100  ft.  high,  traverse  the  peninsula  from  the 
bay  of  Fundy  to  the  straits  of  Canso.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  rich  and  fertile,  pro- 
ducing all  the  fruits  of  temperate  climates;  and,  especially  in  the  n.,  the  uplands  also 
are  fertile.  The  climate  is  remarkably  healthy,  its  rigor  being  modified  by  the  insular 
character  of  the  province,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  gulf  stream.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture for  the  year  is  42.09°  at  Pictou,  and  43.6"  at  Windsor.  The  extreme 'limits  of  the 
thermometer  may  be  stated  at  15°  Fah.  in  winter,  and  95°  in  the  shade  in  summer.  The 
province  abounds  in  mineral  riches  including  gold.  coal,  and  iron.  Gold  was  first  dis- 
covered in  the  colony  in  March.  1861.  on  Tangier  river,  about  40  m  e.  of  Halifax.  The 
chief  digiings  are  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  gold  has  been  found  in  nearly  100  differ- 
ent localities.  An  act  of  the  legislature  regulating  the  disposal  of  claims  and  the  col- 
lection of  revenue  from  the  gold-fields  was  passed  in  March,  186'2.  The  gold  mines 
have  been  worked  steadily,  and  in  many  cases  profit ;;blv.  In  1871  the  yield  of  e<>hl  was 
19,227  oz.,  in  value  about  $355,700;  in'l87o  the  yield  was  11,208  oz.,  valued  at  $201,756. 
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In  1875,  781,165  tons  of  coal  and  4.467  tons  of  iron  ore  were  raised  in  the  province.  Of 
the  entire  area  of  the  colony,  10,000,000  acres  are  considered  good  land,  and  of  these 
1,028,032  acres  were  under  cultivation.  Three-fourths  of  the  whole  area  are  comprised 
in  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  remainder  in  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  The 
priuc-ipul  agricultural  products  are:  hay,  wheat,  barley,  buckwheat,  oats,  rye,  Indian 
corn,  potatoes,  and  turnips.  The  waters  around  the  colony  abound  in  fish,  as  mackerel, 
shad,  herring,  salmon,  etc.,  and  the  fisheries  are  pursued  with  ardor  and  ever-increasing 
success.  In  1873-74  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  fisheries  was  21,031,  and  the 
total  value  of  the  fish  caught,  $6,632,301.  In  1873-74  the  imports  amounted  to  £2,181,470, 
the  exports  to  £1,531,300;  the  revenue  for  1873  to  £134,500,  the  expenditure  to  £136,200.  ; 
The  number  of  vessels  that  arrived  in  Nova  Scotia  during  the  year,  ending  June  30, 
1874,  was  4,424,  of  959,114  tons,  and  the  number  that  departed  3,752,  of  881,388  tons. 
There  are  in  the  colony  1150  in.  of  telegraph,  and  300  m.  of  railway.  It  is  provided 
with  5  colleges,  10  academies,  and  1700  grammar,  normal,  and  other  schools. 

Nova  Scotia  is  supposed  to  have  been  visited  and  "discovered  "  by  the  Cabots  in  1497. 
Its  first  colonists  were  a  number  of  Frenchmen,  who  established  themselves  here  in  1604, 
but  were  afterwards  expelled  by  settlers  from  Virginia,  who  claimed  the  country  by 
right  of  discovery.  Under  the  French  settlers  it  bore  the  name  of  Acadia  (Acudie);  but 
its  name  was  changed  for  its  present  one  in  1621,  when  a  grant  of  the  peninsula  was 
obtained  from  James  I.  by  sir  William  Alexander,  whose  intention  was  to  colonize  the 
whole  country.  Having  found,  however,  that  the  localities  they  had  fixed  upon  as  suit- 
able for  settlement  were  already  occupied,  the  colonists  returned  to  the  mother-country. 
In  1654  the  French,  who  had  regained  a  footing  in  the  colony,  were  subdued  by  a  force 
sent  out  by  Cromwell.  By  the  treaty  of  Breda,  the  country  was  ceded  to  the  French  in 
1667,  but  it  was  restored  to  the  English  in  1713.  After  the  middle  of  the  18th  c.,  stren- 
uous efforts  were  made  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  colony.  Settlers  were  sent  out 
at  the  expense  of  the  British  government.  The  French,  who  had  joined  the  Indians  in 
hostilities  a.apxinst  the  English,  were  either  expelled  or  completely  mastered,  and  Cape 
Breton,  which  was  French  till  1763,  and  was  subsequently  a  separate  province,  was 
united  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1819.  Nova  Scotia  was  incorporated  with  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  in  1867,  and  is  represented  in  the  Canadian  parliament  by  12  senators,  and  20 
members  of  the  lower  house.  It  has  also  its  own  local  legislature  and  lieutenant  gover- 
nor; the  legislature  consisting  of  a  council  and  a  house  of  assembly  elected  by  the  coun- 
ties—which  are  18  in  number — and  the  cities,  the  chief  of  which  are  Halifax,  Yarmouth, 
Truro,  and  Pictou. 

NOVA  TIAN,  a  priest  of  the  Roman  church  in  the  3d  c.,  and  the  leader  of  a  sect 
called  after  his  name.  The  place  and  time  of  his  birth  are  not  known  with  certainty. 
Novatian  had  been  a  stoic  philosopher,  but  after  his  arrival  in  Rome  was  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  being  seized  with  sudden  illness  while  still  a  catechumen,  received 
what  was  called  clinical  baptism,  that  is,  baptism  administered  on  a  sick-bed,  and  with- 
out the  solemn  ceremonial.  Such  baptism  was,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  an  impedi- 
ment to  holy  orders.  Notwithstanding  this  irregular  baptism,  Novatian  was  promoted 
to  orders  by  Fabian  the  Roman  bishop;  and  soon  afterwards  showed  his  weakness  by 
flying  during  a  persecution.  At  this  time  a  controversy  arose  about  the  manner  of  deal- 
ing with  the  lapsed;  that  is,  those  who  fell  away  in  persecution.  Novatian  at  first 
inclined  to  the  milder  side,  but  ou  the  election  of  Cornelius  to  the  Roman  bishopric  to 
which  Novatian  had  aspired,  and  on  Cornelius  taking  the  indulgent  course  toward  the 
lapsed,  Novation,  together  with  Novatus  and  some  other  discontented  priests  of  Car- 
thage, opposed  his  authority,  and  eventually  Novatian  was  chosen  by  a  small  party,  and 
actually  ordained  bishop,  in  opposition  to  Cornelius.  The  party  who  espoused  his  cause 
was  called  by  his  name.  They  were  confined  mainly,  in  the  first  instance  to  Rome  and 
to  Carthage,  where  a  kindred  conflict  had  arisen.  They  held  that  in  the  grievous  crime 
of  idolatry  through  fear  of  persecution,  the  church  had  no  power  to  absolve  the  penitent: 
and  therefore,  although  it  does  not  appear  that  they  excluded  such  sinners  from  all 
hope  of  heaven,  yet  they  denied  the  lawfulness  of  re-admitting  them  to  the  communion 
of  the  church.  This  doctrine  they  extended  at  a  later  period  to  all  grievous  sins,  of 
whatever  character.  Novatian  may  thus  be  regarded  as  the  first  antipope.  The 
churches  throughout  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  East  adhered  to  Cornelius;  but  the  Nova- 
tian party  set  up  bishops  and  established  churches  not  only  at  Carthage,  but  at  Constan- 
tinople, Alexandria,  Nicomedia,  Phrygia,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  elsewhere.  They  claimed 
for  themselves  a  character  of  especial  purity,  and  assumed  the  appellation  of  Cathari 
(Puritans).  The  time  and  manner  of  the  death  of  Novatiau  is  uncertain.  According  to 
Socrates  (Hint.  Ece.  iv.  28;  v.  21;  vii.  5,  12,  25),  he  died  a  martyr  in  the  persecution  of 
Valerian,  but  this  is  improbable.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  the  work 
recently  discovered  in  one  of  the  monasteries  of  mount  Athos,  and  published  by  Mr. 
Miller  at  Oxford  in  1851,  under  the  title  of  Oriye.nis  Philoxaplmmtnn,  is  by  some  ascribed 
to  him.  His  sect  survived  long  after  his  death.  An  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  in 
the  council  of  Nice  to  re-unite  them  to  the  church;  and  traces  of  them  are  still  discov- 
erable in  the  end  of  the  6th  century. 

NOVATION,  in  law,  the  extinguishment  of  an  old  obligation  by  the  substitution  of  a 
new.  The  civil  law  distinguished  3  kinds  of  novation:  1.  Where  a  new  debt  is  substituted, 
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due  by  the  same  debtor  to  the  same  creditor,  but  with  changed  terms  of  payment.  2. 
Wlmre  a  substituted  new  debtor  assumes  the  old  debt.  This  kind  of  novation  is  culled 
delegatio,  and  differs  from  the  other  kinds  in  that  it  may  be  completed  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  original  debtor.  It  can  be  created  by  an  assignment,  by  the  debtor, 
of  the  debt  to  another  person  who  agrees  to  become  responsible  for  the  debt,  and  whom 
the  creditor  agrees  to  accept  in  place  of  the  original  debtor.  When  the  novation  takes 
place  without  the  action  of  the  original  debtor,  the  transaction  is  called  ex  promlnnio,  and 
the  accepted  new  debtor  ex-promixtior.  3.  Where  the  old  debt  is  made  payable  to  a  new 
creditor.  This  is  also  called  delcgutio,  and  requires  the  consent  of  all  parties.  A  nova- 
tion was  not  a  matter  of  legal  presumption,  but  an  intent  to  innovate,  aniiimx  itvcandi,  must 
be  distinctly  shown.  In  the  absence  of  proof  of  such  intent  to  extinguish  the  old  debt, 
the  debtor  is  liable  for  that,  and  also  liable  under  the  new  obligation.  There  must  have 
been  a  precedent  obligation,  the  place  of  which  can  be  taken  by  the  new.  The  new  obli- 
gation is  subject  to  the  same  conditions,  if  any,  as  the  old  one,  and  if  the  oid  be  v«,i;l, 
as  against  good  morals,  the  new  one  will  be  void  also;  but  otherwise,  at  least  in  some 
cases,  where  the  old  debt  was  merely  voidable — the  new  promise  being  considered  as  a 
waiver  of  any  disability  which  might  have  been  a  good  defense.  A  consent  Ly  p.. 
capable  of  consenting,  is  requisite  to  the  validity  of  a  novation,  though  the  older  civil 
law  recognized  a  sort  of  involuntary  novation.  All  obligations  are  subject  to  novation, 
so  that  debts  by  specialty,  warranties,  legacies,  etc.,  are  as  capable  of  novation  as  debts 
by  simple  contract.  But  it  has  been  held  in  New  York,  that  an  agreement  by  the 
obligee  in  a  bond,  not  to  sue  the  obligor  within  a  certain  time,  is  not  a  novation,  but 
a  covenant,  for  breach  of  which  the  usual  action  lies.  A  new  debtor  has  no  rights 
under  the  old  obligation,  nor  have  the  creditors  any  remedy  against  the  old  debtor, 
though  the  latter  be  solvent,  and  the  new  debtor  insolvent.  A  novation  may  be 
conditional,  in  which  case  the  old  obligation  subsists,  till  the  condition  takes  place. 
All  liens  attached  to  the  original  debt  are  extinguished  by  its  extinction,  unle.v: 
expressly  retained  by  the  new  contract;  and  in  an  action  upon  the  new  contract, 
no  claims  or  set-ofLs  between  the  parties  to  the  old  contracts  can  be  set  up  in  defense 
by  the  new  parties.  A  single  creditor  may  make  a  contract  of  novation  with  two 
or  more  debtors,  all  individually  liable.  The  terra  novation,  in  the  common  law,  is 
much  less  used  than  assignment  and  merger.  AVith  some  differences,  common  law 
and  civil  law  novation  are  in  the  main  alike.  There  must  have  been  an  original 
and  now  extinguished  debt,  whose  cancellation  forms  the  consideration  for  the  new  eon- 
tract,  which  alone  can  be  the  subject  of  the  action.  A  simple  agreement  to  change  the 
contract  is  not  sufficient;  the  change  must  be  ratified  by  the  parties,  and  actually  can-led 
into  effect.  As  in  the  modern  civil  law,  the  consent  of  the  debtor  is  necessary  to  the 
novation,  and  the  substitution  of  a  new  creditor,  nor  can  the  latter,  in  the  absence  of 
such  consent  and  privity,  recover  against  the  debtor.  There  is  no  privity  of  contract 
between  them,  and  to  recover,  the  creditor  must  show  such  privity  by  setting  forth  a 
new  promise  upon  sufficient  consideration.  In  equity,  however,  a  debt  may  be  assigned 
without  the  debtor's  consent,  and  the  assignee  can  maintain  a  suit  in  his  own  name.  But  at 
law,  in  the  absence  of  consent  or  consideration,  the  assignee  cannot  sue  for  the  del/t  in  his 
own  name,  and  in  a  suit  upon  it,  all  set-offs,  accounts,  or  equitable  defenses,  which  could 
be  pleaded  by  the  debtor  against  the  original  creditor,  may  be  used.  The  extinction  of 
the  original  debt  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  consideration,  and  no  consideration  need  be  stated 
in  the  new  contract,  though  one  must  be  proved  to  constitute  a  valid  defense  to  a  suit  by 
creditors  of  the  assignor.  The  most  usual  case  of  novation  in  modern  law,  is  the  substi- 
tution of  a  new  bill  of  exchange,  or  promissory  note  for  an  old  one  surrendered  and 
extinguished.  Wherever  an  intention  is  shown  to  make  the  new  note  or  bill  an  abso- 
lute payment,  it  will  be  so  held.  In  Maine,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  some  other 
states,  the  receipt  of  a  negotiable  promissory  note  or  bill  is  prima  facie  evidence  of 
payment  of  the  debt,  and  it  is  held  in  Louisiana,  that  the  receipt  by  the  creditor  for  a 
draft  in  payment  of  the  account  constitutes  a  novation.  The  general  rule,  however,  in 
England  and  in  this  country  is  that  the  receipt  of  a  promissory  note  does  not  make  a 
novation,  but  is  merely  priina  facie  evidence  of  a  conditional  payment,  made  absolute 
paymejt  by  the  occurrence  of  the  condition,  i.e.,  the  payment  of  the  note. 

NOVA  ZEMBLA  (Russ.  Notraja  Zemlja,  "new  land"),  the  name  given  to  a  chain  of 
islands  lying  in  the  Arctic  ocean  (lat.  between  70°  30'  and  76°  30'  n.,  and  long,  between 
52°  and  66°  e.).  and  included  within  the  government  of  Archangel.  Length  of  the  chain, 
470  m. ;  average  breadth,  56  miles.  The  most  southern  island  is  specially  called  Nova 
Zembla;  of  the  others  the  principal  are  Matthew's  land  and  Liltke's  land.  They  were 
discovered  in  1553,  and  are  wild,  rocky,  and  desolate — the  vegetation  being  chiefly  moss. 
lichens,  and  a  few  shrubs.  The  highest  point  in  the  chain  is  3,475  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Mean  temperature  in  summer  at  the  southern  extremity,  35.51°;  in  winter, 
3.21°.  Nova  Zembla  has  no  permanent  inhabitants,  but  as  the  coasts  swarm  with  whales 
and  walruses,  and  the  interior  with  bears,  reindeers,  and  foxes,  they  are  periodically 
frequented  by  fishermen  and  hunters. 

NOVELDA,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Alicante,  and  18  m.  w.  from  Alicante,  on 
the  railway  between  Madrid  and  Alicante.  There  are  corn  and  oil  mills  brandy  dis- 
tilleries, and  manufactures  of  lace.  Pop.  8,095. 
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NOVELLO,  CLAKA,  a  distinguished  vocalist,  daughter  of  the  following,  was  b.  in 
1818.  Her  talent  showed  itself  very  early.  At  the  age  of  10  she  became  a  pupil  of  the 
French  academy  of  singing  for  church  music,  and  studied  in  Paris  for  several  years, 
following  up  her  studies  in  after  years  in  Italy  and  Germany.  Both  in  England  and  iu 
Italy  she  created  quite  n  furore  from  the  year  1840  to  1848:  her  singing  has  indeed  hardly 
ew;-  been  equaled  in  equality,  flexibility,  and  executive  skill.  In  1848  she  married  count 
Gigliucci,  and  quitted  the  stage,  returning  to  it,  however,  for  a  time  from  1850  to  I860. 

NOVELLO,  VINCKXT,  an  eminent  musical  performer  and  composer,  was  b.  in  London, 
of  an  Italian  father  and  English  mother,  in  1781.  At  the  age  of  16  he  was  organist  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Portuguese  embassy}  and  even  then  had  attained  a  large  measure  of 
that  proficiency  on  the  organ  for  which  he  was  celebrated  in  later  life.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Philharmonic  society.  His  musical  compositions,  which  are  very 
num'.Tuus,  and  chiefly  sacred,  are  considered  to  have  contributed  much  to  the  improve- 
ment of  cathedral  music.  As  a  pains-taking  editor  of  unpublished  works  of  eminent 
musician?,  he  has  also  done  great  service  to  musical  literature.  He  died  at  Nice  iu  1861. 

NOVELS.  The  novel  and  the  so-called  romance,  inasmuch  as  they  constantly  merge 
in  one  another,  and  are  only  superficially  distinguished  by  the  preponderance  in  the  one 
of  ordinary  and  familiar  incidents,  in  the  ot.ier  of  incident  more  or  less  remote  and  mar- 
velous, may  conveniently  be  included  here  under  the  common  definition  of  prose  narra- 
tive fiction.  Between  the  legendary  epic,  the  drama  into  which  portions  of  its  available 
material  from  fluent  become  crystallized,  and  the  wider  prose  fiction  or  novel,  into  which 
this  again  expands  itself,  there  are  obvious  affinities,  the  distinctions  being  rather  of 
form  than  of  essence.  It  is  of  the  later  development,  the  novel,  that  \ve  purpose  to  give 
here  a  historical  sketch,  omitting,  however,  any  consideration  of  the  remoter  and  but 
slightly  known  specimens  produced  in  Hindustan  and  China. 

1.  . !  iident  Classical  Prose  Fiction.— -The  earliest  Greek  compositions  of  a  fictitious 
character,  of  which  we  possess  any  knowledge,  are  the  Milesiaca,  or  Milesian  Tale*,  said 
to  have  been  written  chiefly  by  one  Aristides.  The  Milesians  were  a  colony  of  Ionic 
Greelis  who  settled  in  Asia  Minor,  aud  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians,  494  B.C. 
They  were  a  voluptuous,  brilliant,  and  inventive  race,  and  are  supposed  to  have  caught 
from  their  eastern  masters,  whom  they  somewhat  resembled,  a  liking  for  tliat  particularly 
oriental  species  of  literature — the  imaginary  story  or  narrative.  None  of  the  Milesian 
tales  are  extant,  either  in  the  original  Greek  or  in  the  Latin  version  made  by  Sisenna, 
the  Roman  historian,  about  the  time  of  Marius  and  Sulla;  but  we  have  some  forty  stories 
b}'  Parlhenius  Nicfeas,  which  are  considered  to  be  to  a  certain  extent  adaptations  from 
them.  The  collection  of  Partheuhis  is  entitled  Peri  Erotikon  PtttJumntvn,  aud  is  dedi- 
cated to  Cornelius  Gallus,  the  Latin  poet,  and  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Virgil. 
If  we  may  judge  from  this  later  set  of  fictions,  which  are  mainly  concerned  with  the 
description  of  all  sorts  of  seduction,  of  criminal  and  incestuous  passions,  and  of  deplora- 
ble terminations  to  wretched  lives,  we  have  little  cause,  either  morally  or  aesthetic  all}-, 
to  regret  the  loss  of  their  more  famous  prototypes.  In  Greece  proper  nothing  was  done, 
so  far  as  we  know,  in  the  way  of  novel  or  romance  until  after  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
great.  It  lias  been  conjectured,  not  improbably,  that  his  eastern  conquests  had  a  potent 
effect  in  gn  ing  this  new  bent  to  the  fancy  of  his  countrymen.  Clearchus,  a  disciple  of 
Aristotle,  wrote  a  history  of  fictitious  love-adventures,  and  is  thus,  perhaps,  io  be  con- 
sidered the  first  European  Greek  novelist,  and  the  first  of  the  long  scries  of  erviikoi,  who 
reach  down  to  the  13th  c.  after  Christ.  Not  long  after  came  Antonhis  Diogenes,  whose 
romance,  in  24  books,  entitled  Ta  Jiyper  Tfioulcn  Apista  (of  the  incredible  things  beyond 
Thule),  was  founded  on  the  wanderings,  adventures,  and  loves  of  Dinias  and  Dercyllis. 
It  appears  to  have  been  held  in  high  esteem,  and  was  at  least  useful  as  a  store-house, 
whence  later  writers,  such  as  Achilles  Tatius,  derived  materials  for  their  more  arti.-tic 
fictions.  The  work  lias  not  been  preserved,  but  Phothu,  gives  an  outline  of  its  contents 
in  his  Biblloiheca  C»d. 

A  long  interval,  embracing,  indeed,  several  centuries,  now  elapses  before  we  come 
upon  another  Greek  novelist  or  romancist.  Be  the  cruise  of  this  what  it  may,  the  ever- 
increasing  luxury  and  depravity  of  the  pagan  imperial  world,  combined  to  develop  and 
intensify  that  morbid  craving  for  horrible,  magical,  and  supernatural  incidents  which  in 
general  fill  the  pages  of  the  romancists  of  the  empire.  The  first  names  that  occur  in  the 
new  series  are  Lucius  of  Patra  (Palrensitf)  and  Lucian  (q.v.),  wLo  flourished  in  the  2d  c. 
A.D.,  during  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus;  but  as  the  former  simply  collected  accounts 
of  magical  transformations  (niefftmorphoaes),  he  is  perhaps  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  novelist 
proper  at  all;  while  the  latter  was  really  a  humorist,  satirist,  and  moralist  in  the  guise  of 
a  story-teller— in  a  word,  a  classic  Rabelais  and  Heine,  and  as  far  as  possible  from  being 
a  member  of  the  wonder-loving  school  of  erotics,  with  whom  he  has  only  an  accidental 
connection  by  the  external  form  of  some  of  his  writings.  The  first  of  the  new  series  of 
romance  writers,  strictly  so  called,  is  properly  lamblichus  (not  the  Neoplatonic  philoso- 
pher), whose  Bfibylonica  is,  indeed,  no  longer  extnnt ;  but  we  are  able  to  form  a  pretty 
just  estimate  of  it  from  the  epitome  of  Photius.  The  next  notable  name  is  that  of  Heli- 
odorus  (q.v.).  bishop  of  Trikka,  who  flourished  in  the  4th  c.  A.D.  This  Christian  writer, 
•whose  Loves  of  Theagenes  and  Charicleia  is  really  the  oldest  extant  erolw  romance,  has 
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far  excelled  all  Ins  predecessors  in  everything  that  can  render  a  story  interesting  or  excel- 
lent, and  his  charming  fiction  obtained  a  great  popularity  among  such  as  could  read. 
Some  imagine  that  they  see  in  Heliodorus  a  resemblance  to  the  minutely  descriptive 
style  of  novel  introduced  into  England  by  Richardson,  but  without  adopt  in  iv  this  rather 
extreme  notion,  it  can  at  least  be  safely  asserted  that  Achilles  Tatius  and  all  the  subse- 
quent erotikoi  deliberately  imitated  his  style  and  manner,  while  lie  was  not.  less  certainly 
^sed  as  a,  model  by  that  once  celebrated  but  dreadfully  tedious  school  of  heroic  romance 
which  flourished  in  France  during  the  17th  c.,  and  whose  best-remembered  representa- 
tive is  mademoiselle  de  Scuderi.  Tasso,  Guarini,  D'Urfe,  and  several  other  modern 
writers  have  drawn  many  particulars — sometimes  almost  verbatim — from  the  stories  in 
the  Thea genes  and  G/Mricleia.  Achilles  Tatius  (q.v.),  probably  belonging  to  the  5th  c., 
rauks  next  to  but  at  some  distance  from  Heliodorus  in  point  of  merit.  His  romance, 
entitled  Ta  kata  Leukippen  kai  Klettophonta,  and  consisting  of  eight  books,  has  supplied 
incidents  to  more  than  one  Italian  and  French  writer. 

The  next  work  that  invites  our  attention  in  point  of  time,  the  Daphnis  and  Chloe  of 
Longus,  is  of  a  totally  different  character.  It  is  a  simple  and  picturesque  prose-pastoral, 
with  no  poisonings,  murdeis,  magic,  supernaturalism,  and  impossible  exploits.  Over 
the  whole  story  rest  a  rural  peace  and  a  smile  of  cheerful  sunshine;  and,  in  spite  of 
some  singularly  polluted  passages,  it  was,  for  its  time,  a  pure  and  wholesome  fiction. 
Daphnis  and  Chloe  is  the  only  pastoral  romance  produced  by  any  Byzantine  author. 
Whether  or  not  it  exercised  any  influence  on  the  development  of  the  modern  pastoral  of 
Italy  and  France  cannot  be  proved,  but  it  has  been  noticed  that  there  is  no  slight  resem- 
blance between  it  and  the  story  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  which  we  know  was  suggested 
to  Allan  Ramsay  by  a  classical  friend,  who  may  have  borrowed  from  the  Greek  the 
sketch  which  he  gave  to  the  poet.  It  has  also  been  very  closely  imitated  by  Gessuer  in 
his  idyl  of  Daphnis. 

After  Longus  comes  Chariton  (flor.  some  time  between  the  6th  and  9th  centuries), 
whose  romance,  in  eight  books,  on  the  Love.*  of  Cbcereas  and  Cuttirrltoe,  is  not  quite  com- 
plete, but  nearly  so.  It  contains,  like  the  other  erotic  fictions,  plenty  of  stirring  and  start- 
ling adventures,  but  on  the  whole  thess  are  less  improbable  than  what  we  encounter  in 
the  writings  of  his  predecessors.  Of  three  Xenophons,  also  noted  among  the  erotikoi, 
and  of  uncertain  date,  the  best  is  Xenophon  of  Ephesus,  whose  romance,  entitled  Eplie- 
siaea,  or  the  Loces  of  Anthia  and  Abrocomas,  is  in  ten  books,  and  has  all  the  sensational 
characteristics  of  the  school  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is,  however,  perhaps  worth  men- 
tioning that  in  the  romance  of  Xenophon  we  meet  for  the  first  time  with  the  story  of  the 
love-potion,  the  pretended  death,  and  the  mock-entombment  of  the  heroine,  which  forms 
the  leading  incident  in  Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  which,  it  is  thought,  readied 
the  great  English  dramatist  at  second  or  third  hand,  through  the  Italian  novelist  Luigi 
da  Porta. 

Again  a  long  interval  elapses  before  we  meet  with  another  love-fiction  of  the  old 
pagan  sort.  During  this  period,  however,  a  work  made  its  appearance  which  was 
essentially  a  romance,  and  was  composed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  recommending 
th:it  form  of  Christian  life  which  was  the  favorite  in  early  times — the  ascetic  and  recluse 
form.  This  was  the  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  (q.v.),  the  author  of  which  is  unknown,  but 
whose  popularity,  during  the  middle  ages,  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
translated  into  every  language  of  Christendom  from  Norway  to  Spain.  In  the  12th  c. 
another  erotic,  Eustathius  or  Eumathius,  who  was  properly  the  last  of  the  series,  pub- 
lished his  Ismene  and  Ixmenias,  in  eleven  books.  This  romance  is,  in  truth,  a  feeble 
performance;  the  expiring  flicker  of  a  lamp  whose  oil  is  about  done.  It  is  puerile  in  its 
delineation  of  character,  and  full  of  plagiarisms;  yet  many  of  its  details  have  been  copied 
by  later  occidental  writers,  such  as  D'Urfe  and  Montemayor. 

In  all  the  erotic  romances  the  adventures,  which  in  fact  constitute  the  story,  have 
certain  common  characteristics.  The  hero  and  heroine  are  generally  carried  off  by 
robbers  or  pirates;  or  they  flee  from  home,  and  are  accidentally  separated.  They  resolve 
to  seek  each  other  throughout  the  world,  and  in  the  course  of  their  loving  quest  tliejr 
visit  the  remotest  regions,  encounter  the  most  frightful  perils,  make  hairbreadth  escapes 
from  tragic  ends,  meet  again  in  most  unexpected  and  miraculous  ways,  and  generally 
close  their  career  in  happiness  and  splendid  prosperity — often  turning  out  to  be  the  off- 
spring of  far  greater  people  than  they  fancied.  Copious  use  is  made  of  poisons,  love- 
potions,  improbable  tricks,  magic  instruments,  etc.;  and  one  can  easily  see  that  the 
stories  were  meant  to  tickle  and  stimulate  a  languid,  corrupt,  sensual,  and  credulous 
people,  such  as  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire  undoubtedly  were. 

Before  touching  on  the  mediaeval  romance  of  western  Europe  we  may  in  a  few  words 
notice  such  specimens  of  classical  fiction  as  exist,  or  are  known  to  have  existed  in  Latin. 
We  have  already  stated  that  the  Milesian  tales  were  translated  into  that  tongue  by  Sisenna, 
who  derived  his  knowledge  of  them  from  the  Sybarites,  a  Greek  colony  of  lower  Italy. 
The  taste  for  similar  stories  increased  during  the  empire,  but  the  writers  in  general  cannot 
have  displayed  much  genius  in  their  compositions  if  we  may  judge  from  the  contempt- 
uous language  used  by  the  emperor  Severus  against  Clodius  Albinus,  whose  fictions  he 
designates  ludicra  literaria,  and  anilia  (old  wives'  tales).  But  higher  praise  must  be 
a«si<:iied  to  the  work  commonly  attributed  to  Petronius  Arbiter  (q.v.),  who  flourished  in 
the  time  of  Nero,  and  whose  tiatyricon— incomplete — is  a  comic  novel  or  romance,  and 
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(although  the  dirtiest  work  even  in  pagan  literature)  is  executed  with  skill,  vigor,  and 
at  times,  with  beauty.  In  the  2d  c.  A.D.,  Appuleius  (q.v.),  wrote  his  Ass  (called  from  its 
excellence  the  Golden  Ass),  which  relates  the  adventures  of  a  young  man  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  accidentally  metamorphosed  into  that  animal  while  sojourning  in  Thes- 
saly :  retaining,  however,  his  human  consciousness.  The  miseries  which  he  suffers  at  the 
hands  of  robbers,  eunuchs,  magistrates,  and  other  persons  into  whose  hands  he  falls,  until 
the  period  when  he  is  enabled  to  resume  his  former  figure,  are  portrayed  with  a  wit,  hu 
mor,  and  fancy,  hardly  inferior  to  Lucian.  The  work  is  also  believed  to  have  had,  like 
(the  writings  of  his  Greek  contemporary,  a  moral  and  satirical  aim.  It  was  immensely 
popular  in  the  middle  ages;  has  supplied  Boccaccio  with  some  of  his  stories,  and  the 
author  of  Gil  Bias  with  the  picturesque  incidents  of  the  robbers'  cave  in  the  early  part 
of  his  romance,  and  contains  in  the  episode  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  one  of  the  loveliest  alle- 
gories of  classical  antiquity. 

2.  Romantic  fiction  in  western  Europe. — The  first  thing  to  be  clearly  understood  in 
connection  with  this  branch  of  literature  is,  that  it  is  not  a  continuation  of  the  Grasco- 
Byzaiitine  or  classical  fiction,  though,  curiously  enough,  it  began  to  spring  up  in  the  west 
ju^-t  as  the  other  was  dying  out  in  the  east.  It  is  a  completely  new  growth,  the  product 
of  new  historical  circumstances,  which  were  but  very  slightly  affected  by  Byzantine 
influences  of  any  kind;  and  it  transports  us  into  a  world  of  ideas,  sentiments,  beliefs,  and 
actions,  as  different  from  what  we  find  in  the  Erotikoi  as  could  well  be  imagined.  In  the 
latter,  the  principal  characters  are  mere  lovers  forced  into  adventures  by  the  ministers  of 
fate;  in  the  former,  they  are  real  heroes,  of  the  old  Homeric  type,  and  seek  dangers  greedily 
and  joyously.  When  we  read  the  Erotikoi  we  are  reminded  in  many  ways  that  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  corrupt  and  decaying  civilization ;  when  we  turn  to  the  romances  of  chivalry 
in  spite  of  certain  superficial  and  barbarous  vices — such  as  the  prevalence  of  bastardy,  and 
the  indifference  displayed  to  bloodshed — we  feel  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  youth- 
ful, healthy,  vigorous,  and  growing  social  life.  That  these  romances,  generally  from 
beginning  to  end,  consist  of  a  series  of  extraordinary  and  utterly  impossible  exploits,  in 
•which  the  magic,  the  mystery,  and  the  enchantments  of  the  Arabian  Nights  are  rivaled 
or  outshone,  is  unquestionable;  but  this  proves  no  more  than  that  the  races  of  western 
Europe,  who  slowly,  during  the  dark  ages,  rose,  by  the  help  of  the  church,  out  of  bar- 
barism into  feudalism — the  first  step  toward  the  civilization  of  the  modern  world — were 
boundlessly  ignorant,  credulous,  and  wonder-loving.  Their  prodigious  vigor  and  vehe- 
mence of  character,  having  no  proper  intellectual  pabulum,  was  forced  to  supply  its 
craving  for  a  knowledge  which  was  bej-ond  its  immediate  attainment,  by  the  exaggera- 
tions of  a  fancy  that  was  without  law  or  limit.  We  need  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that, 
in  the  medieval  romance,  everything  is  of  native  or  ''Gothic"  origin;  the  fact  is  very 
much  the  reverse.  This  extreme  theory,  propounded  by  Mallet,  and  supported  by  bishop 
Percy,  and  other  writers,  is  totally  inadequate  to  account  for  all  that  is  contained  in  these 
romances.  Not  less  inadequate  is  another  theory,  first  suggested  by  Salmasius,  and  after- 
ward elaborated  by  Warton,  that  the  mediaeval  romance  is  mainly  of  Saracenic  origin, 
and  was  probably  introduced  by  the  Moorish  conquerors  into  Spain,  and  thence  propa- 
gated into  France  and  Britain;  while  a  third  theory,  which  has  also  found  supporters, 
viz..  that  it  was  derived  from  the  classical  mythology  of  ancient  Greece,  is  the  most 
inadequate  of  all.  The  true  explanation  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  that  mediaeval 
romance  had  its  root  and  foundation  in  chivalry  (q.v.)— a  genuine  product  of  western 
Europe — and  although  the  machinery,  so  to  speak,  the  exploits  and  the  marvels,  may 
have  often  been  derived  from  the  foreign  sources  we  have  mentioned,  yet  the  spirit, 
scenery,  sentiment,  and  life  of  the  legends  thoroughly  reflect  the  characteristics  of  the 
earlier  ages  of  feudalism.  The  notions  of  dragons,  giants,  magic  rings,  enchanted  cas- 
tles, are  probably  of  Saracenic  origin,  and  may  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
horde  of  pilgrims  who  visited  the  east  in  the  time  of  the  crusades;  such  incidents  as  the 
detaining  of  a  knight  from  his  quest  by  the  enchantments  of  a  sorceress  may  have  been  a 
tradition  of  the  Odyssey  of  Homer;  but  the  gallantry,  the  courtesy,  the  romantic  valor, 
the  tournaments,  the  noble  friendships  of  brother-knights — all  that  distinguishes  the 
romances  of  chivalry  from  Runic  legends,  or  the  Arabian  Nights,  cannot  be  traced  to  any 
other  source  than  the  new-born  chivalry  of  Europe. 

The  mediaeval  romances  are  divisible  into  three  great  series — 1.  Those  relating  to 
Arthur  and  the  knights  of  the  round-table.  2.  Those  relating  to  Charlemagne  and  his 
paladins.  3.  Those  relating  to  Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  his  descendants. 

The  Arthurian  series  is,  in  its  essence,  of  Welsh  and  Armoric  origin.  Its  genesis  is  as 
follows:  First  came  the  legendary  chronicles  composed  in  Wales  or  Brittany,  such  as  the 
De  Excidio  Britannia  of  Gildas  (q.v.);  the  chronicle  of  Nennius>  belonging  to  the  9th 
c. ;  the  Armoric  collections  of  Walter  Calenhis  or  Gualtier,  archdeacon  of  Oxford;  and 
the  famous  Chronicon  sive  Historia  Britonum  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  (q.v.) — from 
these,  and  from  the  multitude  of  floating  unrecorded  traditions,  sprung  the  metrical, 
which  in  turn  gave  birth  to,  and  were  ultimately  superseded  by,  the  prose  romances.  It 
is  with  the  latter  alone  that  we  have  here  to  do.  They,  like  the  metrical  romances,  were 
composed  by  Anglo-Norman  authors  (whose  names  are  unknown)  during  the  13th,  14th, 
and  15th  centuries,  who  took  all  the  more  willingly  to  the  old  British  legend  that  in  those 
the  "  Saxons  "  were  the  objects  of  the  authors'  hatred  and  detestation.  The  principal 
romances  of  the  Arthurian  cycle  are  those  of  Merlin  (q.v.),  the  enchanter;  of  Arthur 
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(q.v.);  of,  the  Sangreal  (see  GRAAL);  of  Perceval;  of  Lancelot  du  Lac;  of  the  princes  ef 
Lyounesse,  Mvliudua  and  his  son  Tristan;  and  of  Isaie  la  Trt&te,  the  sou  of  Tristan. 
They  relate  the  marvelous  adventures,  exploits,  loves,  and  gallantries  of  the  knights  of 
the  round-table,  and  are  probably  in  substance  the  oldest  of  the  mediaeval  prose  romances. 
The  scenes  are  generally  laid  in  Wales,  Cornwall,  Brittany,  Ireland,  or  Scotland;  only 
in  one  or  two  of  the  series  are  we  taken  as  far  as  Egypt  or  India;  and  though  Arthur  fs 
slain  by  "  Saracens"  who  supported  his  nephew,  Mordred,  and  a  general  eastern  coloring 
is  present  in  the  cycle,  yet  it,  is  "Saxons"  who  are  his  principal  foes. 

The  series  of  Charlemagne  and  his  paladins  is  of  purely  French  origin,  and  originated 
in  a  somewhat  similar  fashion  to  the  Arthurian  cycle;  that  is  to  say,  there  was  first  a 
legendary  chronicle  (in  verse,  however),  entitled  Historia  de  Vita  Caroii  M<«jni  ct  Kola  it  di, 
erroneously  attributed  to  Turpin  or  Tilpin,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  contemporary  of 
Charlemagne,  but  probably  executed  in  the  llth  or  lath  centuries;  then  came  a  seriee  of 
metrical  romances,  strictly  so  called,  which  were  gradually  supplanted  by  their  prose 
counterparts,  the  authors  of  which  last,  however,  appear  to  have  diverged  more  from  the 
metrical  originals,  and  to  have  been  more  free  and  fanciful  than  their  predecessors  of  tne 
Arthurian  cycle.  The  principal  are  Huon  of  Bordeaux  (the  incidents  of  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  Wieland  in  his  Oberon],  Gttsrin  de  Monglate,  Gaylen  Rhetore  (in. which  Charle- 
magne and  his  paladins  proceed  incognito  to  the  Holy  Land),  Mile*  and  Antes,  Jourdain 
de  Blares,  Doolin  de  Mayence,  Ogier  U  Danoiis,  and  Margin  the  Enchanter.  In  these 
romances  we  are,  in  some  respects,  on  totally  different  ground  from  that  on  Avhich  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  Arthurian  series.  We  are  transferred  to  the  east — to  Africa,  Pales- 
tine, Arabia,  Bagdad,  Constantinople,  India,  Persia,  the  Caspian  sea,  etc.  We  are  intro- 
duced to  the  courts  of  Saracen  "princes,"  "sultans,"  and  '"emirs;"  and  see  Mohamme- 
dan maidens  of  peerless  beauty  falling  in  love  with  Christian  knights,  and  for  their  takes 
abandoning,  or  even  betraying  father,  mother,  brethren,  and  kinsmen.  Fairies,  who 
figure  but  slightly  in  the  Arthurian  romances,  play  a  frequent  and  an  important  part  in 
these;  demons,  dervishes,  apes,  talismans,  palaces  with  cupolas  and  gilded  roofs,  splendid 
jewels,  diamonds,  etc. — everything,  in  fact,  show's  the  influence  exercised  on  the  im.-i'ji- 
naiion  of  western  Europe  by  the  glowing  scenery,  the  brilliant  life,  and  the  gorgeously 
fanciful  superstitions  of  oriental  lands. 

The  series  relating  to  Arnadis  de  Gaul  and  his  descendants  is  sufficiently  characterized 
under  the  head  of  Amadis  (q.v.).  We  may  only  observe,  f,s  a  proof  of  the  comparative 
lateness  of  their  composition,  that  the  "Saracens  "of  the  French  romances  here  give 
place  to  "Turks;"  and  as  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  turned  toward  the  tottering  Greek 
empire,  many  of  the  scenes  of  warfare  are  laid  at  Constantinople. 

Besides  the  three  distinct  series  of  romance  above-mentioned,  a  fourth,  perhaps, 
deserves  mention,  in  which  the  heroes  of  antiquity  are  grotesquely  tricked  out  in  the  cos- 
tume of  mediaeval  knights.  The  exact  date  of  their  composition  cannot  be  asci  riained; 
but  they  were  probably  later  in  general  than  any  of  the  other  three  series;  and,  at  any 
rate,  were  for  the  most  part  not  published  till  the  end  of  the  15th  and  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  centuries.  The  principal  are  the  romance  of  Jason  and  Medea,  of  Herndes,  of 
CEdipus,  and  of  Alexander.  They  are  all  written  in  French,  and  the  first  two  proi'os  to 
be  the  work  of  a  Raoul  le  Febre.  An  attempt  is  made  to  adhere,  in  the  general  outline 
of  the  stories,  to  the  ancient  myths,  but  most  marvelous  embellishments  are  add<  d,  such 
as  only  the  middle  ages  could  have  conceived;  while  the  transformations  that  the  elai  M 
cal  personages  undergo  are  exceedingly  ludicrous.  Jove  becomes  a  "king;"  Mercury 
his  "squire;"  the  fates  "duennas;"  Cerberus  and  the  sphinx,  "giants;"  etc. 

Before  leaving  this  division  of  our  subject  wye  would  observe  that,  though  the 
romances  of  chivalry  may  appear  infinitely  tedious  and  absurd  to  a  modern  reader,  they 
were  immensely  relished  and  admired  during  the  ages  in  which  they  were  produced'; 
were  widely  di'sseminated,  in  different  forms,  throughout  all  Christendom,  and  were 
highly  popular  with  later  poets.  The  influence  which  they  exercised  on  Pulci,  Boiardo, 
Tasso,  Spenser,  etc.,  shows  the  strong  hold  that  they  must  have  had  on  the  imagination 
of  Europe;  but,  with  the  decline  of  chivalry,  the  spread  of  the  more  rational  ami  artistic 
fictions  of  the  Italian  novelists,  the  revival  of  letters,  and  the  general  advancement  in 
civilization  of  Christendom,  the  taste  for  the  romances  of  chivalry  also  declined,  until 
finally  Cervantes  laughed  them  out  of  literature,  and  well-nigh  out  of  memory,  in  tl.«y 
beginning  of  the  17th  century. 

"3.  Development  and  Influence  of  Fiction  in  Italy — The  Italians  originated  no  romances 
of  the  kind  described  above.  This  resulted  from  various  causes,  the  principal  of  which 
perhaps  are:  1st,  that  they  were  really  not  a  Gothic,  but  at  least  a  semi-classic  people; 
2d,  that  they  were  more' polished  than  the  northern  nations;  and  3d,  that  instead  of 
feudal  chivalric  institutions,  the  most  characteristic  political  features  of  Italy,  during  the 
middle  ages,  were  mercantile  and  lettered  republics.  There  was  what  may  be  roughly  called 
a  middle  class — of  merchants — in  Italy,  when  England  and  France  and  Spain  contained 
really  little  more  than  nobles  and  serfs;  and  these  wore  really  the  best  instructed  and  the 
most  enlightened  portion  of  the  community.  Hence  it  is  but  natural  that  we  should  find  a 
style  of  fiction  mirroring  to  some  extent  this  more  civilized  and  sober  form  of  social 
life.  That  the  classical  romances  had  some  influence  on  the  development  of  Italian  fiction 
is  probable:  several  of  the  tales  recorded  in  the  love-letters  of  Aristinetus,  and  in  the 
Golden  Ass  of  Appuleius,  are  quite  like  what  we  read  in  Boccaccio  and  others.  Tlis 
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fables  of  Pilpai  or  Bidpai  (q.v.),  translated  into  Latin  as  early  as  the  13th  c.,  were  also 
not  without  a  certain  effect;  but  it  is  to  the  Arabico-Iudiua  book  of  the  seven  counsel- 
known  as  The  Tales  of  Ihe  Seven  Wise  Masters),  still  more  to  the  stories  of 
IVtnis  Alphonsus  (whose  work  is  entitled  De  Clericale  DiscipUna),  and  the  Gesta  Rorna- 
norum  (q.v.),  a  grotesque  jumble  of  classical  stories,  Arabian  apologues,  and  monkish 
legends,  in  the  disguise  of  romantic  fiction ;  but  most  of  all  perhaps  to  the  Contes  and 

/•:.'.«•  (q.v.)  of  the  French  poets,  that  we  must  look  for  the  first  sources  of  those 
almost  innumerable  novelletii  which  mark  the  earlier  literary  history  of  Italy. 

The  earliest  Italian  work  of  this  sort  is  the  Cento  Xocdle  Antiche,  commonly  called 
II  Xocdlino.  It  is  a  compilation  by  different  hands — all  unknown — of  stories  floating 
a!>>>ut.  or  taken  with  modifications  from  the  sources  above-mentioned,  with  one  or  two 
of  the  more  graceful  episodes  in  the  romances  of  chivalry,  and  was  executed  towards 
the  close  of  the  13th  century.  It  was  followed  in  1358  by  the  Decameron  of  Boccaccio  (q.  v.) 
— the  finest,  in  point  of  humor,  sentiment,  and  style,  of  the  whole  set,  but  not  more 
original  in  the  mailer  of  story  than  11  Nocettino.  Its  influence  on  early  European  litera- 

wa;  prodigious.  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  in  England  have  been  in  particular 
preaUy  indebted  to  it  for  incidents  and  plots;  while  in  France— from  whose  Trouveres 
he  had  himself  derived  so  much — Boccaccio  had  a  number  of  distinguished  imitators. 
In  his  own  country  his  influence  was  so  overwhelming  that  for  some  centuries  Italian 
iiov:  iis'  s  could  do  nothing  more  than  attempt  to  copy  him.  The  principal  of  these  imitators 
are  Franco  Sacchetti  (1335-1410),  Ser  Giovanni  (who  began  to  write  his  novelletti  in  1378, 
from  which  Molieregot  the  plot  of  his  Ecvledes  Femmes,  and  Shakespeare  probably  part  of 
his  stury  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice — though  the  story  of  the  bond  is  far  older,  and  is  of 
Persian  origin — Chaucer  is  also  indebted  to  this  Italian);  Massuccio  di  Salerno  (flor. 
about  li;\.')>  more  original  than  most  of  the  post-Boccaccian  novelists;  Sabadino  delli 
Arieuti  (flor.  about  1483);  Agnolo  Firenzuolo;  Luigi  da  Porta;  Molza,  and  Giovanni 
Brevio  (flor.  at  the  close  of  the  15th  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  c.);  Girolamo  Para- 
bosco  (flor.  1550);  Marco  Cademoste  da  Lodi  (1544);  and  Giovanni  Giraldi  Cinthio  (died 
1573),  noted  particularly  for  his  extravagant  employment  of  sanguinary  incidents,  and 
the  introduction  of  scenes  of  incredible  atrocity  and  accumulated  horrors.  The  seventh 
of  his  tiii.-d  decade  of  stories  contains  the  story  of  Othello,  the  Moor  of  Venice;  the 
plot  or  Measure  for  Measure  was  also  derived  indirectly  from  him.  Cinlhio  was,  in 
fact,  tin'  greatest)  favorite  of  all  the  Italian  novelists  with  the  Elizabethan  dramatists. 
Besides  these,  we  may  further  mention  Antonio  Francesco  Grazzini  (died  1583);  Strapa- 
rolo  (wrote  1554  et  seq.)  from  whom  Moliere,  and  also  the  French  writers  of  fairy  tales, 
derived  numerous  hints;  while  the  ludicrous  incident  embodied  in  the  Scottish  song  of 
77  in,'  o'  our  door  forms  one  of  the  stories  of  this  writer;  Bandello  (died  1555),  the 

most  widely  known  and  read  (out  of  Italy)  of  all  the  Italian  novelists  next  to  Boccaccio, 
and  in  whom  we  find  the  original  of  Massinger's  play  of  The  Picture,  and  of  Shakes- 
peare's Tice'fih  Night;  Granucci  (published  1574);  Malespini  (published  1609);  and  Cam- 
peggi  (early  part  of  17th  c.).  The  best  French  imitations  of  these  Italian  tales  are  the 
Cent  Xoucdles  Nouvelles  (printed  1456,  and  translated  into  English  under  the  title  of  the 
H":i-.lreth  ?-fery  Tayles,  1557).  They  are  full  of  life,  gayety,  and  imagination,  and  are 
written  in  a  most  uai've  and  agreeable  manner;  and  the  Heptameron  of  Margaret,  queen 
c:f  Xavarre,  from  which  Shirley,  the  English  dramatist,  has  taken  the  plots  of  two  of 
his  comedies. 

A  few  words  may  also  be  devoted  here  in  passing  to  a  very  different  class  of  fiction 
— the  >•,  ir'lual  Romance.  It  originated,  without  doubt,  in  the  bosom  of  the  church, 
and  from  the  desire  to  edify,  by  stories  of  religious  knight-errantry,  a  rude  and  ignorant 
Community,  incapable  of  understanding  or  relishing  abstract  doctrines.  The  first  of 
the  jeries  is  Barlaam  and  Jomphat,  already  alluded  to;  but  by  far  the  greatest  work  of 
tii"  kia  1  p.-o.  laced  during  the  middle  ages  is  the  Legenda  Aurea,  or  Golden  Legend  (q.v.), 
itself  bvlieved  to  be  drawn  from  different  and  now  partly  forgotten  sources.  Besides 

may  be  mentioned  a  species  of  spiritual  tale — the  Conies  Devoir,  prevalent  in  France 
during  the  12th  and  13th  c.,  and  which  were  written  by  monks,  probably  with  the  view 
of  counteracting  the  witty  and  licentious  stones  of  the  Trouveres;  but  curiously  enough, 
in  these  pious  fictions,  the  lives  of  monks  and  nuns  are  represented  as  far  more  immoral 
than  in  those  of  the  secular  satirists.  The  things,  too,  which  the  virgin  Mary  is  repre- 
sent.'d  as  doing  are  most  astounding,  and  throw  a  strange  but  valuable  light  upon  the 
teligious .notions  of  the  age.  In  one  story  she  conceals  the  shame  of  a  favorite  nun; 
in  another,  she  performs  the  part  of  a  procuress;  in  a  third,  she  officiates  as  midwife 
to  an  abo"  s  who  had  been  frail  and  imprudent;  and  in  general,  she  performs  the  most 
degrading  oflices  for  the  most  worthless  characters. 

nee  <>fthi  \Qth  and  \lth  Centuries. — During  the  middle  ages,  the  universal  sway 
of  the  church  and  the  institutions  of  feudalism  gave  a  certain  character  of  uniformity 
to  the  modes  of  life,  and  thereby  to  the  social  literature  of  western  Europe;  but  after  the 
epoch  of  the  reformation,  and  even  earlier,  this  uniformity  disappears,  and  we  find  in 
every  direction  a  tendency  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  individualism.  This  tendency 
manifests  itself  especially  in  the  fiction  of  the  period,  which,  vastly  increasing  in  quantity 
and  varying  in  quality,  becomes  difficult  to  classify.  We  shall,  however,  endeavor  to 
group  the  products  of  modern  prose-fiction  works  under  what  appears  to  us  a  convenient 
chronological  heading. 


Novels.  •  ^u 

During  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  four  different  kinds  of  romance  or  novel  wsre 
cultivated — 1.  The  Comic  Romance;  2.  Tlie  Political  Romance;  3.  'Ike  Pastoral  Romanes.; 
4.  The  Heroic  Romance. 

Comic  Romance  substantially  begins  in  modern  times  with  Rabelais  (q.v.),  styled  by 
sir  William  Temple  the  father  of  ridicule..  Others,  indeed,  had  preceded  him  in  the 
same  path,  but  they  had  acquired  no  celebrity.  In  him  we  see  unmistakably  one  form 
of  the  modern  spirit — its  daring  freedom  of  speculation,  criticism,  and  satire,  also  that 
lack  of  reverence  exhibited  by  those  who,  at  the  period  of  the  reformation,  clearly 
discerned  the  abuses  of  the  church,  but  had  not  faith  in  the  possibility  or  efficacy  of 
reforms.  Thus  Rabelais,  in  his  inimitable  burlesque  romance,  scoffs  (witn  the  tone  of  a 
skeptic,  however)  at  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  the  crooked  ways  of  politicians,  the  jargoii 
of  philosophers,  and  the  absurdities  of  the  Conks  Devols,  and  of  the  mediaeval  tales 

fenerally.  The  next  remarkable  romance  of  a  comic  nature  is  the  Vita  di  Bertoldo  of 
ulio  Cesare  Croce  (flor.  at  the  close  of  the  16th  c.),  a  work  recounting  the  humorous 
and  successful  exploits  of  a  clever  but  ugly  peasant,  and  regarding  which  we  are  told 
that  for  two  centuries  it  was  as  popular  in  Italy  as  Robinson  Crusoe  or  the  Pilgrim's  Program 
in  England.  The  substance  of  the  story  can  be  traced  back  to  an  oriental  source.  A 
few  years  later  appeared  Don  Quixote  (see  CERVANTES),  in  which  "war  to  the  knife" 
was  proclaimed  against  the  romances  of  chivalry,  and  in  which,  perhaps,  we  see  more 
distinctly  than  in  any  other  fiction  of  the  period  the  new  turn  that  the  mind  of  western 
Europe  had  taken.  Almost  contemporaneous  with  Don  Quixote  was  another  Spanish 
romance — Matteo  Aleman's  Life  of  Guzman  Alfarache,  successively  beggar,  swindle!-, 
pander,  student,  and  galley-slave.  In  this  work,  as  in  others  of  the  same  sort,  we  tind 
several  indications  of  the  influence  of  the  Italian  novelists.  It  has  been  supposed  that. 
Gueman  A'farauhe  suggested  to  Le  Sage  the  idea  of  Gil  Bias,  and  there  is  some  resem- 
blance between  the  two;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  gave  birth  to  a  host  of  Spanish  romaiu-es 
witli  beggars  and  scamps  for  heroes,  of  which  the  best  is  the  Lazaritto  de  Tonnes,  by 
Diego  de  Mendoza  (158(i).  In  the  following  century  France  produced,  among  others, 
Scarron's  Roman  Comique,  and  Furetiere's  Roman  Bourgeois.  /England  and  Germany 
have  nothing  to  show  in  this  department. 

Political  Romance  was  manifestly  suggested  partly  by  the  great  politico-ecclesiastical 
changes  that  took  place  in  Europe  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  c.,  and  partly  by  tiie 
immense  increase  in  the  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  remote  nations,  occa- 
sioned by  geographical  discoveries  and  mercantile  adventure.  The  earliest  of  tiie  sen  en 
is  the  Utopia  of  sir  Thomas  More;  next  comes  the  Argents  of  Barclay,  published  in  1631  ; 
and  to  the  same  class  belong  a  variety  of  French  romances  produced  about  the  close  of 
the  17th  and  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c.,  of  which  by  far  the  most  famous  is  the  Tele- 
maqueof  Fenelon. 

Pastoral  Romance. — All  through  the  middle  ages,  the  fame  of  Virgil  kept  up  a  certain 
interest  in  compositions  devoted  to  the  delineation  of  rustic  or  shepherd  life.  We  even 
find  in  the  poems  of  the  troubadours  several  specimens  of  the  erotic  pastoral;  and  the 
Ameto  of  Boccaccio  furnishes  us  with  a  prose  illustration  of  the  same.  But  it  was  after 
the  revival  of  letters  that  this  branch  of  fiction,  so  essentially  classical,  was  most  assid.i- 
ously  cultivated  by  men  of  scholarly  genius;  and  though  their  works  have  nat  retained 
the  popularity  they  originally  enjoyed,  they  are  still  interesting  and  valuable  from  an 
historical  point  of  view,  and  abound  in  descriptive  passages  of  great  beauty  and  sweet- 
ness. The  pastoral  life  which  they  portray,  however,  never  existed  either  in  Greece  or 
elsewhere.  Their  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  are  as  unreal  and  unhistorical  beings 
as  the  knights  of  mediaeval  romance.  The  first  important  work  of  the  kind  is  the 
Arcadia  of  Sannazzaro,  written  in  Italian  about  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  It  was 
followed  by  the  Diana  of  Moutemayor,  written  in  Spanish,  about  the  middle  of  the  16 Mi 
c.,  several  of  the  episodes  of  which  are  borrowed  from  the  Italian  novelists;  while 
Shakespeare  has  in  turn  directly  taken  from  it  the  plot  of  the  Ttco  Gcntkincn  of  V»rori(t, 
copying  occasionally  the  very  language,  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  amusing  incidents 
in  his  Midsummer  Niglds  Dream.  The  Diana  was  imitated  in  French  by  Honore 
d'Urfe,  whose  Astree  (1610-25}  was  for  a  long  while  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  is 
really,  in  spite  of  its  tediousness,  a  work  of  great  learning  and  considerable  nr-rit. 
Twenty  years  before  the  appearance  of  Astree,  sir  Philip  Sidney  wrote  and  published  hi* 
Arcadia,  as  tiresome,  and  in  substance  as  unreal,  as  any  production  of  the  same  school, 
but  in  stateliness  and  melody  of  language,  in  luxury  of  fancy,  in  nobility  and  purity  of 
sentiment,  far  exceeding  them  all. 

Heroic  Romance  owed  its  origin  partly  to  the  immediate  antecedent  pastoral  romance, 
partly  to  an  increased  acquaintance  with  classic  history,  produced  by  the  translation  of 
such  books  as  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  partly  to  the  interest  excited  in  the  Moors  of  Gra- 
nada by  a  splendid  romance  in  Spanish  (professing,  however,  to  be  a  Jmtory)  entitled 
The  Dissensions  of  the  Zegris  and  the  Abencerrages,  and  was  printed  at  Alcala  in  1004, 
and  which  soon  became  extremely  popular,- especially  in  France.  It  was  in  the  latter 
country  alone  that  the  Romans  de  Lonyue  Haleine  (Long-winded  Romances),  as  they 
have  been  happily  nicknamed,  were  cultivated.  The  first  of  this  heavy  series  was  the 
Polexandre  of  Gomberville,  published  in  1632,  in  which  the  influence  of  the  early  Greek 
romances  is  visible.  His  successor,  Calprenede,  the  best  of  a  bad  lot,  wrote  Cleopatra, 
Cassandra,  and  Pharamond.  But  the  most  prolific,  and  consequently  the  most  iutolera- 
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blc  of  the  school,  is  Mme.  de  Scuderi,  whose  principal  romances  are  Ibrahim,  ou 
Vlllustre  Bassa;  Clclie;  Histoire  Romaine;  Artamenes,  ou  le  Grand  Cyrus;  and  Almahide. 
The  pompous  dignity,  the  hyper-polite  address,  the  dreadful  dullness,  aud  the  hollow 
ceremonialism  of  these  ridiculous  performances,  admirably  (if  unintentionally)  mirror 
the  features  of  French  court-life  during  the  time  of  the  Grand  Monarqae.  The  heroic 
romances  did  not  long  retain  their  meretricious  reputation.  Moliere,  and  still  more, 
Boileau,  in  his  satire  Lea  Hems  de  Roman,  Dialogue,  ridiculed  them  to  death,  and  in 
consequence,  Mme.  de  Scuderi  had  no  successor. 

NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES  OF  THE  18TH  CENTURY. — The  two  European  nations  thai 
most  brilliantly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  department  of  fiction  during  this  century 
were  England  aud  France,  and  to  these  we  shall  chiefly  confine  our  attention. 

1.  English  Prose  Fiction. — During  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  her  immediate  successors, 
the  imaginative  genius  of  England,  from  various  causes,  had  taken  an  almost  exclu- 
sively poetical  direction,  and  with  the  exception  of  Sidney's  pastoral  of  Arcadia,  and 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  we  meet  with  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  novel  or  a  romance 
for  a  hundred  years.  The  17th  c.  has  nothing  to  show  till  it  approaches  its  close.  This 
is  doubtless  owing,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  intensity  of  the  great  political  struggle  that 
agitated  and  rent  England  during  the  first  half  of  that  century,  and  gave  an  austere 
theological  bias  to  society.  The  Puritans,  in  their  day  of  triumph,  would  not  tolerate 
either  comic  or  heroic  romances.  They  set  their  faces  "like  flint  "  against  all  imagina- 
tive fiction,  which  they  considered  as  little  better  than  lying;  and  even  to  this  day  that 
class  of  people  commonly  described  as  "  the  religious  portion  of  the  community,"  in 
some  sense  the  representatives  of  the  Puritar.s,  betray  the  legitimacy  of  their  spiritual 
descent  by  their  aversion  to  all  sorts  of  secular  tales.  After  the  restoration,  however, 
an  extraordinary  change  came  over  the  English  nation,  or  at  least  over  the  upper  and 
wealthier  classes.  These  rioted  in  the  excess  of  a  coarse  and  licentious  reaction  against 
the  rigorous  piety  and  fanaticism  of  the  commonwealth.  .^This  turbid  viciousness  by 
and  by  calmed  down,  but  it  left  a  certain  taint  of  sensualism  and  materialism  in  the  hab- 
its and  life  of  the  people,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  competent  critics,  marks  them 
to  this  day.  It  is  certain  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c.  England  was  entering  on 
the  most  prosaic,  unimaginative,  and  unheroical  period  of  her  history.  Its  characteris- 
tics are  faithfully  reflected  in  most  of  her  novels,  which,  as  pictures  of  the  gross  dull 
life,  the  paltry  thoughts,  the  low  sentiments,  the  modish  manners,  and  the  loose  morality 
that  prevailed,  possess  a  great  historical  value  apart  altogether  from  their  literary  merits. 
The  first  name  that  occurs  is  that  of  the  notorious  Aphra  Behn  (q.v.),  the  greater  num- 
ber of  whose  novels,  of  which  (Jronoko  is  the  test  known,  appeared  towards  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  but  are  included  here  in  the  literature  of  the  18th  c.,  as  they 
belong  to  it  by  the  nature  of  their  contents,  and  not  to  the  17th  c.  types  of  fiction.  She  was 
imitated  by  5lrs.  Hey  wood  (l>orn  1696,  died  1758),  of  whose  Love  in  Excess,  Tlie  British 
Recluse,  aud  The  Injured  Husband,  it  has  been  remarked  that  "  the  male  characters  are 
in  the  highest  degree  licentious,  and  the  females  as  impassioned  as  the  Saracen  piincesses 
in  the  Spanish  romances  of  chivalry."  A  later  work,  however,  The  History  of  Miss 
Betsy  Thoughtless,  is  of  a  higher  stamp,  and  is  supposed  to  have  suggested  the  plan  of 
3Iiss  Burney's  Evelina.  But  the  first  novelist  of  great  genius  belonging  to  the  new  em 
is  Daniel  De  Foe  (q.v.),  the  father  of  modern  English  prose  fiction,  in  whose  writings — 
The.  Adventures  of  Captain  Singleton,  The  Fortunes  of  Moll  Flanders,  The  History  of 
Colonel  Jack,  etc. — the  coarse,  homely,  unpoetical,  but  vigorous  realism  of  the  time  is 
strikingly  apparent.  Perhaps  the  Spanish  ragamuffin  romances  may  have  furnished 
him  with  some  hints.  Pobinson  Crusoe  is  the  finest  and  the  most  famous  of  all  that  class 
of  fiction  which  was  extensively  cultivated  both  in  France  and  England  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  18th  c.,  and  which  received,  in  the  former  country,  the  name  of  Voy- 
ages Imaginaires.  To  the  same  class  (outwardly  at  least)  belong  Swift's  Gulliver's 
Travels,  though  at  bottom  this  is  a  satirical  romance,  like  the  works  of  Rabelais,  and  the 
Gaudentio  di~Lucca,  a  sort  of  politico-geographical  fiction,  generally  attributed  to  Bishop 
Berkeley.  After  De  Foe  comes  Richardson  (q.v.),  very  unlike  any  of  the  novelists  of  his 
age — to  appearance!  His  muse  is  a  most  decorous  prude,  and  never  utters  anything 
rude,  or  vulgar,  or  licentious;  but  though  she  was  inspired  with  the  best  intentions/Mr 
notions  of  how  virtue  should  be  rewarded  indicate  the  coarseness  of  the  time,  hardly  TCSS 
than  the  debaucheries  and  seductions  of  Fielding  and  Smollett.  The  principal  novels  of 
Richardson  are,  Pamela;  Sir  Charles  Grandison;  and  Clarissa  Harlmce.  Fieldj 
thought  Richardson  untrue  to  nature,  and  wrote  his  first  novel  of  Joseph 
burlesque  on  the  style  of  his  predecessor.  Like  his  subsequent  performances,  Tom 


and  Amelia,  it  represents  society  as  Fielding's  sharper  eyes  saw  it,  on  the  whole,  gross, 
vulgar,  and  impure.  Smollett  (q.v.),  with  a  different  style  of  genius,  continues  to  paint 
in  the  same  spirit.  His  chief  works  are,  Roderick  Random;  Peregrine  Pickle;  The  Adven- 


tures of  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom;  and  Humphry  Clinker.  Sterne  (n.v.\  belonging  to 
the  same  period,  exhibits  a  genius  so  whimsical,  peculiar,  and  original,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  class  him  with  any  of  his  contemporaries.  His  Tristram  Shandy  is  a  .work 
sui  generis,  but  nowhere  is  the  coarse  impurity  and  indelicacy  of  the  age  more  conspicu- 
ous. Four  years  later  appeared  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefleld,  in  which  a  change  .for 
the  better,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  is  first  noticeable.  With  the  exception  of  Richard- 
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son,  all  the  novelists  above  mentioned  are  usually,  and  we  may  add  correctly,  described 
as  humorists.  Other  qualities  they  have  besides,  but  this  is  the  most  common  and  pre- 
dominant. When  this  school  was  passing  away  about  1760-70,  another  was  on  the  eve 
of  being  born.  The  publication  of  Percy's  Reliques  had  reawakened  an  interest  in  the 
age  of  chivalry  and  romance.  Readers  had  become  tired  of  the  long  prevalence  of 
prosaic  fiction,  in  spite  of  the  splendid  genius  devoted  to  its  illustration.  It  had  done  its 
work,  and  could  create  no  more.  The  first  of  the  modern  romantic  school  was  Horace 
Walpole,  whose  Castle  of  Otranto  appeared  in  17G9.  It  wa.-s  followed  by  Clara  Reeve, 
the  authoress  of  the  Old  English  Baron,  a  romance  that  every  school-boy,  we  hope, 
remembers  with  the  deepest  gratitude;  but  the  greatest  genius  in  this  line  was  undoubt- 
edly Mrs.  Radcliffe  (q.v.),  whose  Mysteries  of  Udolpho  and  other  works,  though  now 
almost  forgotten,  were  once  greedily  devoured  and  abundantly  imitated.  The  ablest  of 
her  successors  were  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis,  author  of  The  Monk  (1796),  and  Maturin, 
author  of  Montorio  (1803).  -In  all  the  romances  of  this  school,  the  incidents  are  of  the 
most  startling,  terrible,  and  often  supernatural  character,  and  the  scenery  is  in  keeping 
with  the  incidents.  Fierce  barons,  mysterious  bandits,  persecuted  maidens,  gloomy 
castles,  secret  passages,  deep  forests,  murders,  ghosts,  haunted  chambers,  etc. ;  every- 
thing that  could  charm,  by  way  of  contrast,  and  pleasantly  horrify  the  languid,  matter-of- 
fact,  skeptical  18th  c.,  is  to  be  found  in  their  exaggerated  pages. 

A  few  novelists  remain  to  be  mentioned  who  are  incapable  of  particular  classification. 
These  are  Dr.  John  Moore  (q.v.),  author  of  Zeluco,  etc.,  Godwin  (q.v.),  author  of 
Caleb  Williams,  St.  Lson,  etc.,  in  whom  the  free-thinking  and  revolutionary  spirit  that 
seized  many  minds  after  1789  is  conspicuous;  Mrs.  Inchbald  (Nature  and  Art,  A  Simple 
Story,  etc.);  Charlotte  Smith  (Old  Manor  House,  etc.);  Miss  Austen  (Pride  and  Preju- 
dice, Emma  Persuasion);  and  Maria  Edge  worth,  whose  sketches  of  Irish  character  first 
suggested  to  Walter  Scott — the  idea  of  attempting  for  Scotland  a  series  of  like  illustra- 
tions. 

2.  French  pross  fiction  in  the  IS/1/*  century. — It  is  not  easy — perhaps  not  possible — to 
trace  the  causes  that  led  to  the  cultivation  of  the  different  kinds  of  fiction  which  flour- 
ished in  France  during  this  century,  and  particularly  during  the  first  half  of  it.  The 
natural  love  of  change — of  novelty;  the  accidental  influences  of  foreign  literature ;  the 
disposition,  so  peculiarly  French,  to  satirize  prevalent  follies  and  vices;  the  wish,  on  the 
otuer  hand,  to  amuse  the  leisure  moments  of  a  luxurious,  superstitious,  and  profligate 
society:  all  these  and  many  other  causes  unquestionably  assisted  in  determining  its 
diverse  development.  Four  kinds  have  been  distinguished:  1.  Pseudo-historical  Romance, 
the  literature  in  which  department,  although  copious  enovigh,  neither  deserves  nor 
requires  special  notice.  2.  Romance  in  which  the  incidents,  though  natural,  are  purely 
imaginary.  3.  Satirico-moral  Romance.  4.  Fairy  Tales,  to  which  may  be  associated  the 
imitations  of  Oriental  Tales,  and  the  Voyages  linaginaires. 

2.  Romance  in  which  the  incidents,  though  natural,  are  purely  imaginary. — This  class 
more  nearly  corresponds  with  the  modern  conception  of  the  novel  than  an}'  of  its  prede- 
cessors, and  probably  had  its  prototype  in  La  Princesse  de  Clews  and  Zaide,  by  the  com- 
tesse  de  Lafayette,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17  c. ;  but  the  first  great,  name 
that  adorns  it  is  that  of  Marivaux  (168S — 1763),  whose  Vie  de  Mariamne  and  Paysan 
Parvenu  were  long  in  high  favor.     They  have  this  in  common  with  the  contemporary 
English  fiction,  that  everything  in  them  is  produced  by  ordinary  means,  and  the  interest 
of  the  reader  is  sought  to  be  awakened  by  the  vivid  and  powerful  portraiture  of  natural 
feelings,  while  the  incidents,  if  often  highly  romantic,  are  always  sufficiently  probable 
to  insure  the  credence  of  the  imagination.     Next  to  Marivaux  comes  the  Abbe  Prevot, 
q.v.  (1693 — 1763),  who  first  "  carried  the  terrors  of  tragedy  into  the  novel."     He  was  a 
most  voluminous  writer,  but  the  work  by  which  he  is  now  chiefly  remembered  \sManon 
L'Escaut,  recounting  the  adventures  of  a  kept-mistress  and  swindler,   the  purpose  of  • 
which  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  of  La  Dante  aux  Camelias  of  Dumas  ,/?fe — viz.,  to 
show  how  noble,  true-hearted,  and  self-sacrificing  a  prostitute  may  be!     Other  writers 
belonging  more  or  less  strictly  to  the  same  division  are  Madame  Riccoboni  (flor.  1750) 
and  Rousseau  (q.v.)  in  whose  Heloise  we  begin  to  see  the  dawn  of  that  fierce  natural 
impure  passion,  and  that  extravagant  scorn  of  conventional  life,  that  culminated  in  the 
sanguinary  paroxysms  of  the  revolution. 

3.  Humorous  and  satirical  romance. — By  far  the  most  celebrated  specimens  of  this 
kind  of  fiction  produced  in  France  during  the  18th  c.  are  the  Gil  Bias,  the  Viable  Boiteujt 
and  Le  BacJielier  de  Salamanque  of  Le  Sage,  q.v.  (1668—1746),  all  of  which  were  sug- 
gested by  the  prolific  comic  romancists  of  Spain,  Juan  de  Luna,  Quevedo,   Cervantes, 
Espinel,  from  some  of  whom  he  has  borrowed,  with  hardly  any  variation,  whole  scenes 
and  stories,  as  well  as  from  more  ancient  sources.      The  best  parts,  however,  are  his 
own,  and  the  spirit  of  the  work  is  thoroughly  French  in  the  gay  and  lightsome  vivacity 
of  its  humor.    It  is  with  some  hesitation  that  we  place  the  younger  Crebillon  (q.v.)  in  the 
same  category,  for  the  licentiousness  of  his  Effarement»  du  Cceur  et  de  I' Esprit,  and  other 
novels,  is  far  more  apparent  than  their  satire  or  humor.     Bastide  and  Diderot  (q.v.) 
hold  an  equally  doubtful  position  as  satirists  or  humorists;  but  Voltaire  (q.v.)  may  fairly 
c'i:\rn  to  rank  among  the  former,  in  virtue  of  his  Candid*,  Zadig,  Llngenu,  La  Princesse 
('.-  B-tby'one,  etc.,  most  of  which  contain  covert  attacks  on  superstition  and  despotism, 
uuujr  the  forms  in  which  Voltaire  best  knew  them.     Voltaire,  however,  had  not  a  rich 
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Imagination,  and,  in  consequence,  has  been  obliged  to  help  himself  liberally  in  the  m;it- 
ter  of  incident  from  older  writers. 

4.  Fairy  tales,  etc. — A  very  careful  inquiry  might  probably  succeed  in  tracing  back 
this  kind  of  literature  to  the  early  intercourse  of  Christian  and  Moorish  nations,  but  the 
first  work  in  which  we  rind  definite  examples  of  fairy  tales  is  the  Nights  of  the  Italian 
novelist  Straparola,  translated  into  French  in  1585.  "in  this  collection  are  found  at  least 
the  outlines  of  some  of  the  best-known  stories  of  the  sort,  such  as  Le  Chat  Botte  (Puss  in 
Boots),  Prince  Marcamn,  Blanchebelle,  and  Fortunatus.  The  immediate  forerunner  and 
prototype,  however,  of  the  French  fairy  tales  was  the  Pentamerone  of  Signer  Basile, 
written  in  the  Neapolitan  patois,  and  published  in  1672.  This  work  attracted  and  stimu- 
lated the  fancy  of  M.  Charles  Perrault  (q.v.),  whose  Ilisloires  ou  Contes  du  Temps  passe 
appeared  in  l6!)7.  and  is  incomparably  the  most  nai've  and  charming  of  all  the  collections 
of  fairy  tales.  The  titles  of  some  of  his  contes  will  recall  many  a  literary  feast  of  our 
childhood — La  Barbe  Bleue  (Bluebeard),  La  Belle  auBois  Dormant  (The  Sleeping  Beauty, 
to  which,  by  the  by,  Tennyson  has  given  a  poetic  immortality),  Le  Ghat  Botte  (Puss  in 
Boots),  Riquet  d  la  HoKppe\R\quet  with  the  Tuft),  and  Le  Petit  Chaperon  Rouge  (Little 
Red  Hiding  Hood).  The  principal  successors  of  Perrault  were  the  comtesse  d'Autioy 
(see  AdlOT),  Madame  Murat,  and  Mademosielle  de  la  Force;  but  their  stories  are  much 
more  extravagant  and  forced  than  those  of  the  illustrious  academician.  The  same  cen- 
sure, however,  is  not  applicable  to  Les  Contes  Marines  (1740),  by  Madame  Villeneuve, 
•unong  which  occurs  the  tale  entitled  La  Belle  et  la  Bete  (Beauty  and  the  Beast),  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  creation  in  the  whole  circle  of  this  fantastic  form  of  fiction. 

Meanwhile,  the  translation  of  the  ^-abicm  Nights'  Entertainments  (q.v.)  by  Galland, 
1704-17,  and  of  numerous  other  Arabic  and  Persian  works,  the  great  encouragement 
extended  to  the  literature  of  the  East  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  the  publication  of 
the  Bibliotheque  Oricntale  vi  D'Herbelot,  etc.,  created  a  taste  for  the  brilliant  exaggera- 
tions of  oriental  fiction,  and  a  variety  of  works  were  soon  in  the  field,  swarming  with 
necromancers,  dervishes,  caliphs,  bashaws,  viziers,  cadis,  eunucfts,  slaves.  The  most 
notable  of  these  are— Les  Mille  et  un  Quart  d'Heure,  Contes  Tartares;  Les  Contes  Chinois, 
on  les  Aventures  Merveilleudes  du  Mandarin  Fum-hoam;  and  Les  Sultanes  de  Guzaratte, 
Contes  Mongols,  of  M.  Gueulette. — Of  the  class  of  fictions  known  as  Voyages  Imaginaires, 
the  principal  are  the  Ilistoire  Comique  des  Estate  et  Empires  de  la  Lune,  and  the  Estats  et 
Umpires  du  Soleil  of  Cyrano  Bergerac,  which  materially  influenced  the  genius  of  Swift, 
who  has,  in  fact,  borrowed  not  a  little  from  the  first  of  these  in  his  Gulliver's  Travels, 
and  which  were  themselves  partly  suggested  by  the  Spanish  romance  of  Dominico  Gon- 
zales,  entitled  The  Man  in  the  Moon.  Such  novels  as  the  Paul  et  Virgin-ie  of  Bernardin 
St.  Pierre,  which  appeared  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  c.,  do  not  come  under  any  of  the 
four  heads,  but  may  most  conveniently  be  mentioned  here. 

Prose  fiction  of  Germany  during  the  ~i8th  and  19th  centuries. — The  limits  of  our  space 
Vvill  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  superficially  indicate  the  development  of  this  branch 
of  literature  in  Germany,  which,  however,  is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  as,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  18th  c.,  it  did  not  attain  much  distinction.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
century,  however,  writers  became  more  numerous,  and  as  the  literary  activity  of  many 
of  them  continued  on  till  the  first  or  second  quarter  of  the  19th  c.,  it  will  be  most  con- 
venient and  natural  to  treat  both  centuries  together,  as  they,  properly  speaking,  form 
only  one  era  in  the  literar  /  history  of  that  nation. 

The  first  eminent  German  novelist  of  this  period  was  Wieland  (q.v.),  whose  Greek 
romances,  Agathon,  Aristippus,  Socrates,  etc.,  are  of  that  didactic  and  skeptical  character 
which  was  beginning  to  mark  the  reflective  genius  of  the  continent,  and  which  has 
since  produced  such  immense  changes  in  all  departments  of  thought.  Wieland  was 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  writers,  in  whose  productions  is  more  or  less  distinctly  apparent 
the  influence  of  the  English  novelists,  particularly  of  llichardson  and  Fielding,  who  had 
been  translated  and  carefully  studied  in  Germany,  where,  however,  the  "  novel  of  man- 
ners," whether  serious  or  comic,  dealt  more  largely  in  the  representation  of  "  familylife." 
The  principal  names  are  August  la  Fontaine,  Wetzel,  Muller  (whose  Siegfried  von  Lin- 
denberg  is  still  remembered  and  read),  Schulz,  and  Hippel.  Almost  contemporary  with 
these  quiet  and  somewhat  prosaic  novelists,  there  flourished  for  a  brief  period  (1780 — 
1800)  a  school  of  an  entirely  opposite  character,  whose  works,  fiercely  and  outrageously 
romantic,  had  their  poetic  counterpart  in  Schiller's  Robbers.  They  resemble,  in  their 
style  of  handling  the  feudal  ages,  the  English  romances  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe  and  others, 
which  probably  suggested  them.  Thechief  writers  of  this  "  turbulent  school  of  fiction," 
as  it  has  been  called,  are  Cramer,  Spiers.  Schlenkert,  and  Veil  Weber. 

Alone,  and  far  above  all  others  in  redundancy  and  originality  of  fancy,  humor,  and 
pathos,  towers  Jean  Paul  Richter  (q.v.),  who  is  incapable  of  classification,  and  to 
whom,  therefore,  his  countrymen  have  affixed  the  epithet  of  Der  Einzige  (The  Unique). 
Apart  from  all  schools — in  this  respect,  but  in  this  only,  like  Richter — stands  Johann 
Wolfgang  Goethe  (q.v.),  whose  novels,  as  well  as  his  poems,  are  poetico- philosophic 
efforts  to  represent,  perhaps  to  solve,  the  great  facts  and  problems  of  human  life  and 
destiny. 

The  reaction  from  the  materialism  and  irreligious  levity  of  French  thought,  first 
showed  itself  in  Germany  toward  the  close  of  the  18th  c. ,  in  a  certain  earnest  love  and 
fctudy  of  the  old,  simple,  superstitious,  and  poetical  beliefs  of  the  middle  ages.  H«nce 
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originated  the  exquisite  class  of  fictions  called  Volksmiihrclien  (popular  legends  or  tales), 
in  which  the  Germans  have  never  been  equaled.  The  most  illustrious  cultivator  of 
this  species  of  fiction  is  Ludwig  Tieck  (q.v.),  for  Musanis  (q.v.),  though  gifted  with  ad- 
mirable powers  of  narration,  is  marked  by  a  skeptical  humor  and  irony,  not  altogether 
compatible  with  an  imaginative  conception  of  his  subject.  Other  distinguished  names 
are  those  of  De  la  Motte  Fouque  (q.v.),  Chamisso  (q.v.),  Heiurich  Stett'ens,  Achim  von 
Arnim  (q.v.),  Clemens  Brentano  (q.v.),  Zschokke,  and  Hoffman  (q.v.).  More  recent 
novelists  of  note  are  Auerback,  Freytag,  and  Paul  Heyse.  The  tales  of  Fritz  Keuter, 
written  in  the  Piatt  or  Low  German,  are  original  and  delightful. 

NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES  OF  THE  19xn  CENTURY. — These  have  been  produced  in  such 
overwhelming  quantity  that  volumes  would  be  required  merely  to  classify  and  charac- 
terize them.  The  vast  and  rapid  increase  in  the  material  facilities  of  intercourse  among 
European  nations  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  40  years  has,  among  other 
results,  tended  to  diffuse  through  each  country  the  literary  products  of  all  the  others 
especially  those  of  an  entertaining  kind;  and  these  have  in  turn  more  or  less  stimulated 
the  imagination  of  native  genius,  so  that  at  present  there  is  hardly  a  people  in  Europe, 
not  even  excluding  Turkey,  which  has  not  contributed  something  to  the  enormous  stock 
of  fiction  belonging  to  the  19th  century.  At  would  be  altcgetber  out  of  the  question  to 
attempt,  in  a  compendious  work  like  the  present,  a  notice,  however  brief,  of  the  principal 
novels  and  romances  of  every  European  nation;  we  can  only  refer  to  the  historical  sur- 
veys of  literature,  to  be  found  under  such  heads  as  BELGIUM,  BOHEMIA,  HUNGARY, 
NETHERLANDS,  NORWAY,  POLAND,  SWEDEN,  TURKEY,  etc.,  and  to  individual  biogra- 
phies of  eminent  continental  novelists.  Even  in  regard  to  England  and  France,  we  can 
do  little  more  than  catalogue  a  few  prominent  names. 

1.  English  Fiction. — Almost  the  first  novelist  that  we  encounter  in  the  19th  c.,  sir 
Walter  Scott  (q.v.),  is  probably  the  greatest  that  England,  or  even  the  world,  has  ever 
seen.  Here,  however,  we  have  less  to  do  with  his  personal  rank  in  literature  than  with 
the  kind  of  fiction  that  he  cultivated.  In  a  qualified  sense,  he  may  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  romantic  school,  but  it  must  be  observed  that  he  is  free"  from  all  their 
monstrosities,  spasms,  tricks,  and  horrible  machinery.  Possessed  at  once  of  far  greater 
antiquarian  learning,  imaginative  genius,  sound  sense,  and  instinctive  taste  than  any  of 
his  "romantic"  predecessors,  he  knew  precisely  what  to  shun  and  what  to  choose;  and 
though  his  feudal  age,  as  depicted  in  Icanhoe,  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  etc.,  is  a  consid- 
erably idealized  portrait  of  the  rugged  facts,  it  is  a  portrait,  and  not  like  Horace  Walpole's 
and  Mrs.  Radcliffc's  performances,  a  furious  caricature.  The  political  reaction  that 
took  place  in  Britain,  afte,r  the  sanguinary  excesses  of  the  French  revolution,  assuming 
the  form  of  a  new  and  passionate  attachment  to  venerable  and  time-honored  traditions, 
showed  itself  in  literature  too,  and  sir  Walter  Scott  was  its  grandest  representative.  He 
strove  to  delineate  the  past  as  it  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  men  who  were  dubious  of  the 
present  and  afraid  of  the  future — noble,  stately,  glittering,  and  gay,  with  the  pulse  of 
life  ever  beating  to  heroic  measures.  The  overpowering  genius  of  Scott  necessarily  but 
unhappily  (for  the  comfort  of  readers)  led  to  "endless  imitation,"  but  the  only  one 
of  his  followers  that  held  for  a  time  a  tolerably  decent  position  in  literature  is  G.  P.  R. 
James  (q.v.).  Gait  (q.v.)  and  Wilson  (q.v.),  the  former  with  vulgar  but  racy  humor,  the 
latter  with  a  highly  sentimental  and  overdone  pathos,  portrayed  aspects  of  Scottis-h 
life  which  the  author  of  Wnrerley  has  passed  over.  Other  novelists,  such  as  Lockhart 
(q.v.),  Miss  Ferrier  (q.v.),  and  Mrs.  Johnstone,  do  not  call  for  special  notice;  neither 
does  Hope  (q.v.),  though  his  Memoirs  of  Anastasius  is  a  most  brilliant  and  powerful  book; 
nor  Moore  (q.v.),  though  his  Epicurean  has  all  the  sparkling  and  superficial  splendors  of 
his  verse.  After  ScotfT  the  next  novelist  who  distinctly  marks  a  new  stage  in  the  devel- 
opment of  fiction  is  sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  (q.v.),  in  whose  earlier  works  at  least  we 
find  something  like  a  reflection  of  the  cold,  sneering,  selfish,  and  sensual  spirit  that 
marked  the  upper  classes  during  the  period  of  the  regency ;  but  the  versatile  genius  of  this 
author,  and  the  different  fields  in  which  he  has  Avon  renown,  would  make  it  quite  unfair 
to  define  him  as  a  merely  "fashionable"  novelist,  though  his  first  and  least  meritorious 
distinctions  were  acquired  in  that  capacity,  and  students  of  Sartor  Eesartus  are  apt  to  *o 
remember  him.  Of  fashionable  novelists,  strictly  so  called,  the  best-known  are  Mrs. 
Gore  (q.v.)  and  Theodore  Hook  (q.v.).  This  class  was  succeeded  by  another  infinitely 
worse  than  itself — the  Newgate  novelists,  as  they  have  been  well  termed,  who  sought  for 
their  heroes  among  highwaymen,  thieves,  desperadoes,  and  murderers,  like  Jack  Shep- 
pard,  Blueskin,  Dick  Turpin,  Claude  Duval,  etc.,  and,  flagitiously  indifferent  alike  to 
fact  and  morality,  labored  with  pernicious  success  to  invest  the  lives  of  these  scoundrels 
with  a  halo  of  romantic  interest  and  dignity.  The  chief  of  this  school,  "by  merit  raised 
to  that  bad  eminence,"  is  William  Harrison  Ainsworth  (q.v.).  During  the  last  30  years 
novels  have  been  multiplied  to  a  degree  which  is  almost  alarming,  and  literally  incal- 
culable. The  greatest  names  are  Unquestionably  those  of  Dickens  (q.v.),  Thack- 
eray (q.v.),  and  Miss  Evans  (q.v.);  but  besides  these  might  be -mentioned  a  host  of 
otliers,  who  have  attained  either  celebrity  or  popularity,  or  both.  Every  mode  of  life, 
and  every  kind  of  opinion,  social,  artistic,  scientific,  "philosophical,  and  religious,  has 
sought  to  recommend  itself  by  adopting  this  fascinating  garb.  We  have  the  nautical 
novels  of  Marryat  (q.v.),  redolent,  like  Dibdin's  songs,  of  the  briny  deep;  the  political 
novels  of  Disraeli  (q.v.);  the  sporting  and  military  novels  oi  !*<:?&  (q.v.);  the  bril. 
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liant  "muscular  Christian"  novels  of  Kingsley  (q.v.);  the  "governess-novels,"  as  they 
have  been  aptly  denominated,  of  Miss  Bronte  (q.v.);  the  "school"  novels  of  Hughes 
nnrl  "Fiirrnr-  si  ml  tln>  "spnsntimisil  "  novels  nf  Wilkif.  Collins  "\Fiss  Ttrndfinn  and  ot.hprs 
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have 

and  Farrar;  and  the  "sensational  "  novels  of  Wilkie  Collins,  Miss  Braddon,  and  others. 
Other  authors  not  less  eminent,  but  not  so  easily  classified,  are  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton, Miss  Mulock  (now  Mrs.  Craik),  Mrs.  Oliphant  (q.v.),  Charles  Reade  (q.v.),  George 
Macdonukl:  Meredith,  Whyte-Melville,  M'Carthy,  Bluckrnore,  "Ouida,"  are  well  known, 
in  various  departments  of  fiction;  and  recently  William  Black  has  shown  himself  an 
artist  of  a  high  class.  The  extraordinary  in«rease  of  this  potent  and  therefore  perilous 
branch  of  literature  cannot  fail  to  excite  much,  curious  reflection  in  thoughtful  minds. 

2.  Fi  ciich  Fiction  during  the  \Wi  Century. — A  few  words  are  all  that  we  can  devote 
to  this  part  of  our  subject,  though  it  is  far  from  uninteresting  either  in  a  literary  or  a 
moral  point  of  view.  The  effect  of  the  revolution  of  1789  on  literature  was  not  immedi- 
ately beneficial,  but  the  reverse,  though  it  planted  the  germs  of  a  multitude  of  new 
thoughts  and  aspirations  in  the  mind  of  Christendom,  which  have  since  yielded,  both  in 
France  and  elsewhere,  a  prolific  harvest  of  wheat  and — tares.  The  iron  despotism  of 
Napoleon  crushed  nearly  all  literary  expression  whatever.  His  hatred  of  "idealogues" 
is  well  known,  but  the  novel  was  that  species  of  idealogic  composition  that  came  least 
into  collision  with  the  principles  of  imperialism.  Even  it,  however,  could  hardly  be  said 
to  flourish;  anil  the  only  tolerably  gifted  writer  of  fiction  who  figures  during  the  firs'; 
empire  is  Le  Brun,  and  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  caricaturing  the  bourgeoisie, 
to  which  Napoleon  had  no  particular  objection,  as  they  were  by  no  means  his  warmest 
admirers.  Chateaubriand  (q.v.)  and  Mine,  de  Stae"!  (q.v.)  are  insignificant  in  this 
department,  and  Charles  Nodier,  though  voluminous,  was  not  an  original  novelist. 
After  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  and  especially  after  the  revolution  of  1830,  France 
began  to  display  a  wonderful  literary  activity,  and  in  particular,  its  long-repressed 
faculty  of  imagination  burst  into  a  sudden  blossom  of  poetry  and  fiction.  Even  Napo- 
leon, now  that  he  was  dead,  received  a  peculiar  homage  from  the  class  to  whom  he  had 
never  shown  favor  or  regard,  of  which  the  songs  of  Beranger  and  Les  Hixerables  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo  afford  us  specimens.  Unhappily  for  the  purity  of  its  literature,  the  regime  of 
the  resToratiou,  which  followed  the  deliverance  of  France  from  a  military  despotism, 
was  itself  a  base,  corrupt,  and  profligate  thing.  The  Bourbons  came  back  only  to 
r:>-enact  the  follies  of  their  ancestors  in  the  previous  century,  and  the  nation  soon  came  to 
despise,  detest,  and  disbelieve  them  and  the  church  which  supported  them.  Hence  a 
certain  reckless  levity  and  hollow  mocking  laughter,  as  of  heartless  skepticism,  per- 
vading those  fictions  which  profess  to  delineate  the  realities  of  current  life.  Moreover, 
tha  sparkling  wit,  the  sunny  humor,  the  pathos,  often  exquisitely  tender  and  refined, 
the  delicate  or  deep  delineation  of  character,  the  occasional  fine  flush  of  sentimental 
enthusiasm,  and  the  poetic  witchery  of  a  religious  mysticism,  cannot  blind  us  to  the  fact 
that  the  substance  of  most  of  the  recent  French  fictions  is  incurably  immoral.  Paul  de 
Kock  (q.v.),  Balzac  (q.v,),  Dumas  (q.v.),  father  and  son,  Sue  (q.v.),  Dudevant  (q.v.), 
Daurlet,  Zola,  though  wholly  dissimilar  in  the  quality  of  their  genius,  are  in  this  respect 
too  wofully  alike.  Victor  Hugo  (q.v.)  and  Lamartine  (q.v.)  are  indeed  morally  far  above 
the  rest  of  their  contemporaries,  but  they  are  perhaps  the  only  great  exceptions  that  can 
be  mentioned.  The  "second  empire"  did  not  improve  the  tone  of  the  French  novel,  any 
more  than  it  improved  the  tone  of  French  society;  but  if  it  be  true  that  when  things 
have  reached  their  worst  they  begin  to  mend,  the  country  that  has  produced  La  Dame 
a>tx  Ciimelin*  is  perhaps,  as  regards  the  literature  of  fiction,  in  a  hopeful  condition.  The 
Erckinann-Chatrian  tales,  graphic  delineations  of  provincial  life,  are  honorably  distin- 
guished by  the  absence  of  all  indecency.  Verne's  tales  of  impossible  semi-scientific 
voyages  to  the  moon  and  elsewhere  are  unique. 

The  prose  fiction  of  Spain  and  Italy  during  the  19th  c.  scarcely  requires  notice,  as  tho 
former  country  has  not  produced  a  single  work  that  has  forced  its  way  into  the  general 
European  market,  while  the  latter  can  boast  of  only  one  that  has  attained  that  dignity, 
the  Promessi  Sposi  of  Manzoni  (q.v.);  but  in  a  comprehensive  sketch  like  the  present,  it 
would  be  a  blemish  to  omit  at  least  the  names  of  the  more  eminent  transatlantic  novelists, 
as  they  have  contributed  not  a  little  of  late  years  to  the  stock  of  English  prose  fiction. 
The  most  notable  are  Brockden  Brown  (q.v.),  the  American  Godwin ;  "Fenimore  Cooper 
(q.v.),  from  whom  Europe  has  been  content,  on  the  whole  not  unwisely,  to  take  its 
notions  of  the  forests,  the  prairies,  and  the  red  men  of  the  west;  Washington  Irving 
(q.v.),  Edgar  Allan  Poe  (q.v.),  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (q.v.),  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  (q.v.), 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  (q.v.),  and  Brete  Harte.  in  all  of  whose  writings,  except  in  the 
tales  of  Poe,  is  visible  the  influence  of  the  life,  traditions,  scenery,  and  other  salient 
characteristics  of  the  new  world.  See  Dunlop's  History  of  Fiction  (Lon.  1814),  and 
Wolff's  Allgemeine  Geschiclite  des  Romans  (Jena,  1841,  2d  edit.  1850). 

NOVEMBER  (Lat.  notem,  nine)  was  among  the  Romans  the  9th  month  of  the  year,  at 
the  time  when  the  year  consisted  of  10  months;  and  then  contained  30  days.  It  subse- 
quently was  made  to  contain  only  29.  but  Julius  Cfesar  gave  it  31;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus  the  number  was  restored  to  30,  which  number  it  has  since  retained.  November 
was  one  of  the  most  important  months  in  connection  with  the  religious  ritual  of  the 
Romans,  and  continues  in  the  same  position,  though  for  other  reasons,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  ritual.  It  was  known  among  the  Saxons  as  Blol-monath,  "  blood-month, "  on 
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account  of  the  general  slaughter  of  cattle  at  this  time,  for  winter  provision  (known  for  a 
long  time  afterwards  as  Martinmas  beef)  and  for  sacrifice.  This  custom  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  Saxons,  but  prevailed  in  northern  Germany,  and  even  as  far  south  as  Spain. 

NOVGOBOD',  a  government  of  great  Russia,  extends  immediately  s.e.  of  the  govern- 
ment of  St.  Petersburg.  Area,  48,780  sq.  m.;  pop.  '70,  1,011,445.  The  surface  is 
gently  undulating,  with  the  Valdai  hills  in  the  south,  which  rise  to  about  300  ft.,  and  may 
be  said  to  form  the  water-shed  between  the  Baltic,  Caspian,  and  White  seas.  The  gov- 
ernment contains  many  lakes  and  rivers;  of  the  former,  the  lakes  Ilmen  and  Bieloe  are 
the  largest;  and  of  the  latter,  the  Wolchof,  Msta,  Szeksna,  and  Mologa  are  the  most 
important.  The  rivers  are  connected  by  canals,  which  are  of  great  service  to  trade.  The 
soil,  especially  in  the  n.e. ,  is  not  fertile,  and  the  climate  is  severe;  agriculture  and  cattle- 
rearing  are  carried  on  only  to  a  limited  extent.  Forests  and  pasture-lands  are  numer- 
ous and  extensive,  and  the  timber  and  hay  sent  to  the  capital  realize  a  considerable 
inrome.  Quarries  of  the  best  stone  for  paving  occur  on  the  river  Tosna,  and  near  Stara- 
Russa  there  are  mineral  and  saline  springs. 

NOVGOBOD,  an  important  t.  of  European  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  on  the  Volkhof,  near  where  it  issues  from  lake  Ilmen,  122  m.  s.s.e. 
of  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  the  cradle  of  Russian  history.  In  862  the  Norman  prince 
Rurik,  of  the  tribe  of  Variago-Ross  (whence  the  name  Russia),  was  invited  hither  by  the 
neighboring  tribes,  and  from  him  begins  the  history  of  the  country,  and  the  line  of  its 
sovereigns.  A  monument,  commemorative  of  this  event,  was  erected  here,  with  great 
pomp,  in  Sept.  1862.  In  the  9th  c.  Oleg,  the  successor  of  Rurik,  transported  the  capital 
to  Kief;  but  bestowed  many  privileges  and  liberties  upon  Novgorod,  and  from  that  time 
it  began  to  prosper.  The  greatness  of  Novgorod  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  princes 
of  Moscow,  and  in  1471  the  czar  Ivan  III.  nearly  destroyed  the  town,  bereft  it  of  its  lib- 
erties, and  exiled  the  most  influential  citizens.  During  the  time  of  its  prosperity,  the 
town  was  called  Novgorod  the.  Great;  and  had  400,000  inhabitants,  and  extended 
its  sway  to  the  White  sea  and  the  river  Petchora.  Its  government  was  a  sort  of 
republic,  the  prince  being  less  a  sovereign  than  the  chief  commander  of  the  troops. 
Its  greatness  was  due  to  its  vast  foreign  trade  alone,  and  when  Archangel  was  opened 
for  English  trading  vessels,  but  especially  after  the  foundation  of  St.  Petersburg,  its 
trade  fell  away,  and  the  town  rapidly  declined.  Of  the  existing  ancient  buildings,  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  founded  in  the  llth  c.,  possessing  a  fine 
old  library,  as  well  as  some  remarkable  paintings  and  toinbs;  and  the  Kreml,  ic  the 
steeple  of  which  hung  the  famous  bell  used  to  summon  the  citizens  for  the  deliberation 
of  state  affairs.  Pop.  '67,  16,722. 

NOVGOROD  SSJEWERSK,  or  NOVGOROD-SEVERSKO'IE,  a  t.  of  Russia,  in  the  province 
of  Tchernigov,  89  m.  n.e.  from  Tchernigov,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Desna,  a  branch  of 
the  Dnieper.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  district,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade  and 
activity.  Pop.  '67.  6,301. 

NOVGBAD  -VOLYNSKI',  a  t.  of  European  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Volhynia,  52 
m.  w.n.w.  from  Jitomir.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  circle,  and  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Slutch,  a  feeder  of  the  Pripet,  and  so  of  the  Dnieper.  Pop.  '67,  8,063. 

NO  VI,  a  t.  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Genoa,  is  a  station  on  the  railway 
from  Turin  to  Genoa,  and  is  33  m.  n.n.w.  of  the  latter  city.  It  presents  few  attractions, 
with  the  exception  of  a  number  of  picturesque  old  houses.  It  carries  on  a  considerable 
transit  trade;  and  the  silk  produced  in  the  vicinity  is  amongst  the  most  celebrated  in 
Italy.  Pop.  11,445. 

NO'VIBAZAB',  also  JENIBAZAR,  a  t.  of  Bosnia,  European  Turkey,  situated  on  the 
river  Ra^hka,  an  affluent  of  the  Morava,  130  m.  s.e.  of  Bosna-Serai.  Several  of  tlie 
great  roads  of  the  country  cross  each  other  here.  Novibazar  has  celebrated  fairs,  impor- 
tant  trade,  and  considerable  wealth,  but  the  houses  are  mostly  of  mud.  It  is  the  chief 
point  of  communication  between  Bosnia  and  the  rest  of  Turkey.  Pop.  estimated 
at  15,000. 

NOVICE.     See  NOVITIATE,  ante. 

NOVIKOFF,  NIKOLAI  IVANOVITCH,  1744-1818;  b.  Russia;  entered  the  government 
service  at  the  age  of  18,  but  soon  retired  to  devote  himself  to  literature.  One  of  his  first 
publications  was  The  Painter,  containing  satirical  sketches  of  manners  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Spectator.  This  was  followed  by  his  Specimen  of  a  Lexicon  of  Rnwian 
Authors.  These  works  won  him  the  favor  of  the  empress  Catharine  II.,  and  he  removed 
to  Moscow,  where  he  founded  a  typographical  society,  for  the  purpose  of  print  ing  cheap 
books.  He  organized  the  first  circulating  library  in  Russia,  but  was  obliged  to  leave 
Moscow,  as  a  supposed  adherent  of  the  French  philosophers.  He  published  1773-75  a 
collection  of  historical  materials,  called  The  Old  Russian  Library. 

NOVITIATE,  the  time  of  probation,  as  well  as  preparatory  training,  which  in  all 
religious  orders  precedes  the  solemn  PROFESSION  (q.v.).  Under  the  head  of  MOXACHISM 
will  be  found  the  general  principles  by  which  the  training  for  the  "  religious  "  life  is 
regulated.  It  will  be  enough  to  say  here,  that  the  novitiate  in  all  orders  must  continue 
(Cone.  Trid.  Sess.  xxv.  c.  85,  De  Regal,  and  Jtfon.)  at  least  one  year.  In  fliost  orders  it  is 
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of  two,  and  in  several  of  three.  Any  attempt  to  solemnize  the  profession  before  the 
expiration  of  tlie  uoviate,  without  a  dispensation,  is  invalid.  During  the  novitiate,  the 
novices  are  immediately  subject  to  a  superior,  called  master  (or  mistress)  of  novices. 
They  are  not  permitted  to  engage  in  systematic  study,  their  whole  time  being  devoted  to 
prayer,  and  to  ascetic  and  liturgical  training.  During  the  novitiate,  the  novice  continues 
free  to  withdraw,  nor  is  he  or  she  admitted  to  profession  at  the  close  of  the  noviti- 
ate, except  after  proof  given  of  fitness,  and  of  proper  dispositions  for  the  particular 
institute  aspired  to. 

NOVOABKHANGHELSK'  (New  Archangel),  or  SITKA,  a  seaport  oT  Alaska,  formerly 
center  of  the  administration  of  the  Russo-American  company,  situated  on  the  island  of 
Sitka,  on  the  n.w.  coast  of  the  American  continent,  in  lat.  57°  3'u.,  long,  about  135°  west. 
It  has  a  good  port,  and  was  the  entrepot  of  all  the  stores  for  the  or.her  Russo-American 
colonies,  and  of  their  produce,  of  which  furs  were  the  principal  item.  There  are  at 
Novoarkhanghelsk  only  66  clear  days  in  the  year.  Mean  temperature  throughout  the 
year,  43°  45  F.  Pop.  (before  cession  of  Alaska  to  the  U.S.)  1,000,  mostly  servants  of 
the  company. 

NO  VO  GEORG'IEVSKT,  a  t.  in  Russian  Poland,  at  the  junction  of  the  Bug  and  Vis- 
tula rivers,  19  m.  n.w.  of  Warsaw;  pop.  10,225.  It  was  founded  in  1809,  by  Napoleon, 
who  gave  the  name  of  Modlin,  which  was  changed  to  the  present  name  by  the  Russians, 
when  they  gained  possession  of  it  after  the  fall  of  Warsaw  in  1831.  It  had  also  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  Russians,  1813-30,  when  the  Polish  revolutionists  seized  it.  It  is  a 
strongly  fortified  post,  with  an  arsenal  and  citadel. 

NOVOMOSKOVSK',  an  important  market-t.  of  s.  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Ekater- 
inoslav,  and  20  m.  u.n.e.  of  the  town  of  that  name,  on  the  Samara,  an  affluent  of  the 
Dnieper.  Three  extensive  fairs,  chiefly  for  the  sale  of  cattle  and  horses,  are  held  here 
annually.  The  "remounting"  officers  attend  these  fairs  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
their  regiments  with  horses.  Tanning  and  tallow-melting  are  earned  on.  Pop. 
'67,  10,379. 

NOVOTCHEEKASK',  a  t.  of  s.  Russia,  capital  of  the  territory  of  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Don,  on  the  Ak^a'i,  a  tributary  of  the  Don,  at  a  distance  of  12  m.  from  its  right  bank,  and 
about  70  m.  e.u.e.  of  Taganrog.  The  central  administration  of  the  territory  was  trans- 
ferred hither  from  TcheT'kask  in  1804  by  count  Platoff,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Cos- 
sacks. The  choice  was  not  a  happy  one,  the  distance  of  the  town  from  the  Don,  the 
great  commercial  artery,  being  much  felt.  In  1855,  a  statue  was  erected  in  memory  of 
count  Platoff,  who  achieved  an  illustrious  name  by  his  military  exploits  from  1770  till 
1816,  and  especially  during  the  French  invasion  in  1812.  Pop.  '67,  27,918,  who  carry  on 
trade  and  manufactures,  agriculture,  cattle-breeding,  fishing,  and  wine-growing. 

NO'VUM  ORGANUM,  or  The  New  Instrument,  lord  Bacon's  treatise  sketching 
the  inductive  method  of  studying  nature,  which  before  his  time  had  been  pursued  only 
occasionally  and  blindly — a  method  whose  introduction  divides  philosophy  into  the  old 
and  the  new.  I.  Bacon  in  the  first  part  of  his  work  surveys  the  imperfections  of  human 
knowledge.  1.  He  notes  the  vagueness  and  uncertainty  of  all  speculation,  and  the 
want  of  connection  between  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  due  to  "the  perverseness  and 
insufficiency  of  the  methods  pursued."  "If  men  had  consulted  experience  and  observa- 
tion, they  would  have  had  facts,  and  not  opinions,  to  reason  about."  The  method  then 
in  vogue  he  describes  as  "ill-suited  to  discovery,  but  wonderfully  accommodated  to 
debate."  2.  He  enumerates  the  causes  of  error,  naming  them  in  the  figurative  language 
so  commonly  emploj'ed  by  him — idols,  things  to  which  the  mind  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  bow  down:  of  these  he  shows  four  classes:  (1.)  Idols  of  the  tribe  or  of  the  race: 
causes  of  error  found  in  human  nature  in  general;  such  as  man's  propensity  to  find  in 
nature  a  greater  degree  of  order  and  regularity  than  actually  exists.  Thus,  as  soon  as  men 
perceived  that  the  orbits  of  the  planets  were  returning  curves,  they  assumed  them  to  be 
perfect  circles,  and  the  motion  in  them  to  be  uniform ;  and  to  these  false  suppositions 
the  ancient  astronomers  labored  to  reconcile  the  facts  which  they  observed.  (2.)  Idols  of 
the  den  :  causes  of  error  springing  from  individual  character,  as  if  each  person  had  his 
own  cavern  or  den,  into  which  light  imperfectly  enters;  some  minds  being  best  fitted  to 
mark  differences,  others  resemblances,  etc.  (3.)  Idols  of  the  forum:  causes  of  error 
arising  out  of  public  and  social  intercourse,  and  especially  out  of  its  implement — lan- 
guage. Men  believe  that  their  thoughts  govern  words;  while  often  their  words  govern 
their  thoughts,  and  few  abstract  terms  convey  precise  and  well-defined  ideas.  (4).  Idols 
of  the  theo.1(r :  causes  of  error  arising  from  the  systems  or  doctrines  of  particular  schools, 
which  are  like  imaginary  worlds  brought  upon  the  stage,  yet  influencing  the  mind  as  if 
they  were  real.  3.  Bacon,  pointing  out  the  circumstances  which  had  favored  these  per- 
verse methods,  (1)  notes  three  periods  of  pursuit  of  science — the  Grecian,  Roman,  and 
European — after  the  revival  of  letters:  the  first,  short;  the  second,  disturbed  in  its  earlier 
part  by  politics  and  war,  and,  after  the  rise  of  Christianity,  by  religious  interests  and 
theological  pursuits;  the  third,  overshadowed  by  royal  and  hierarchical  power  enslaving 
the  mind.  In  his  opinion  no  part  of  knowledge  could  make  much  progress  if  its  start 
was  not  made  from  facts  in  nature.  (2.)  He  shows  that  the  end  and  object  of  knowledge 
Lad  been  misunderstood;  that  some  had  pursued  the  knowledge  of  words  rather  than  of 
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tilings;  some,  of  objects  imaginary  and  unattainable,promising  to  prolong  life  indefinitely, 
to  extinguish  disease,  and  to  rule  the  spiritual  world  by  magical  charms.  "All  this  is 
the  mere  boasting  of  ignorance;  for,  when  the  knowledge  of  nature  shall  be  rightly  pur- 
Bued,  it  will  lead  to  discoveries  that  will  us  far  excel  the  pretended  powers  of  magic,  as 
the  real  exploits  of  Caesar  and  Alexander  exceed  the  fabulous  adventures  of  Arthur  of 
Britain  or  Amadis  of  Gaul."  (3.)  Reverence  for  antiquity  and  the  authority  of  great 
names  had  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  knowledge:  the  "older  times"  were  really 
I  he  young  and  inexperienced  times;  the  latest  age  is  the  oldest;  having  gathered  the 
most  of  facts  and  experiences.  (4.)  Knowledge  has  been  greatly  hindered  by  the  fact  that 
in  general  men  have  inquired  only  into  the  causes  of  rare  and  great  phenomena,  without 
troubling  themselves  about  the  explanation  of  such  as  are  common,  and  make  a  part  of 
the  general  course  of  nature;  while  the  laws  always  in  action  are  those  which  it  is  moat 
important  to  understand.  It  was  an  error  of  the  same  sort  which  had  led  men  to  delight 
in  mere  contemplation  and  to  regard  manual  experiment  as  beneath  the  dignity  of 
science. 

II.  The  second  book  of  the  Nomim  Organum  treats  of  the  induction  essential  to  the  right 
interpretation  of  nature.  1.  A  history  full  and  accurate  of  the  phenomena  concerned 
must  bo  prepared — a  "natural  history."  2.  There  must  be  a  comparison  of  the  various 
facts  to  find  out  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon — its  "  form  or  essence;"  also,  to  discover  the 
invisible  processes  and  the  invisible  structure  of  the  bodies  concerned.  3.  The  facts 
being  in  hand,  consideration  is  then  to  be  had  of  them  as  to  what  things  are  by  these 
facts  excluded  from  the  number  of  possible  causes.  After  many  such  exclusions 
have  left  but  a  few  principles  common  to  ever}f  case,  one  of  these  is  to  be  assumed  as 
the  cause,  and  the  trial  is  to  be  made  by  synthetical  reasoning  whether  it  will  account 
for  the  phenomenon.  This  process  by  exclusion — through  successive  negatives  to  the 
final  affirmative — Bacon  regarded  as  essential  to  success.  4.  This  method  of  induction 
lie  declared  to  be  applicable  to  all  investigations  where  experience  is  the  guide,  whether 
in  the  physical  or  moral  world. 

NOWANAGAB,  or  NOWANUGGUR,  a  seaport  of  India,  in  the  peninsula  of  Kattywar, 
Guzerat,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nagna,  a  small  river  on  the  s.  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Cuteh, 
160  m.  w.s.w.  from  Ahmedabad,  and  in  n.  lat.  22°  28',  e.  long.  70Q  11'.  It  is  the  princi- 
pal place  of  the  district  of  Hallar,  the  greater  part,  of  which  is  held  as  Kjaghire  by  the 
chief  of  Nowanagar,  who  bears  the  title  of  the  jam  of  Nowanagar.  His  territory  com- 
prises 540  villages,  and  a  pop.  of  about  290,000.  The  town  of  Nowauagar  is  large  and 
populous,  nearly  4.  m.  in  circuit.  It  is  a  place  of  very  active  trade,  famous  for  the  tine 
quality  of  the  cloth  which  it  produces,  and  for  the  brilliant  colors  of  which  its  fabrics 
are  dyed.  In  the  adjacent  sea  are  beds  of  pearl  oysters.  Copper  ore  has  been  dis- 
covered in  a  I'ange  of  hills  behind  the  town. 

NO  WELL,  INCREASE,  1590-1655;  b.  England;  having  been  chosen  an  assistant  of  the 
proposed  colony  of  Massachusetts  bay,  upon  the  formation  of  the  company  he  came  to 
this  country  with  Winthrop  in  1630,  and  became  an  elder  in  the  rev.  John  Wilson's 
church.  He  was  commissioner  of  military  affairs  during  the  first  Pequot  war  in  1634, 
and  secretary  of  the  colony,  1636-49. 

NOX,  in  mythology,  daughter  of  Chaos  and  mother,  by  her  brother  Erebus,  of 
.^Ether  (the  air)  and  Hemera  (day).  She  was  also  the  mother  of  the  Fates,  of  Death, 
Dreams,  Nemesis,  Fraud,  the  Hesperides,  etc.  The  victims  sacrificed  to  her  were  a 
black  sheep  and  a  cock.  The  poets  called  her  mother  of  all  things,  and  Homer  repre- 
sents Zeus  as  standing  in  fear  of  her.  There  was  a  famous  statue  of  her  by  Rhoecus  in 
the  temple  &f  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  her  attributes  seem  to  have  been  blended  with  those 
of  the  modn  goddess.  She  is  represented  as  riding  in  a  chariot  with  the  constellations 
going  before  her,  and  wearing  a  starry  veil,  or  with  two  children  in  her  arms,  one  black 
representing  death,  one  white  representing  sleep,  or  as  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
bats  and  owls,  and  dressed  in  mourning,  with  a  crown  of  poppies  on  her  head. 

NOXUBEE,  a  co.  in  e.  central  Mississippi,  bordering  on  Alabama;  intersected  by 
the  Tombigbee  and  its  branch  the  Noxubee,  rivers,  and  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad; 
about(  650  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  29,874—29,784  of  American  birth,  24,574  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  level,  with  extensive  forests,  including,  besides  many  hard-wood  trees,  the 
cypress,  magnolia,  and  tulip  trees.  The  soil  is  very  rich.  Indian  corn,  cotton,  and  pork 
are  staples.  Co.  seat,  Macon. 

NOYADES  (i.e.,  "drownings,"  from  Fr.  noyer,  to  drown),  the  execution  of  political 
offenders  in  great  numbers  at  once  by  drowning  them,  one  of  the  atrocities  of  the  French 
revolution,  practiced  at  Nantes  by  Carrier,  the  deputy  of  the  convention.  See  CARRIER. 
This  mode  of  execution  was  also  called,  in  cruel  sport,  vertical  deportation  . 

NOYAU.     See  LIQUEUR. 

NO  YES,  ELI,  D.D..  1814-54,  b.  Me.  He  was  self-educated,  and  began  to  preach  in 
1834  ;  he  embarked  with  his  wife.  Sept,  22,  1835,  for  Calcutta,  and  settled  at  Orissa, 
where  he  had  great  success  in  mission  work.  In  1841  he  returned  with  impaired  health, 
ard  for  several  years  was  pastor  of  a  Free-will  Baptist  church,  in  Boston.  He  edited 
for  10  years  the  Morning  Star,  the  Free-will  Baptist  organ.  He  published  Lectures  on  the 
TrutJis  of  the  Bible;  A  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Header. 
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NOYES,  GEORGE  RAPALL,  D.D.,  1798-1868;  b.  Mass;  graduated  at  Harvard  college 
in  1818,  and  afterwards  at  the  Harvard  divinity  school.  In  1827  lie  was  settled  over  a 
Unitarian  church 'in  Brooktield,  Mass.,  from  which  he  removed  to  a  church  in  Peters- 
ham. During  this  time  he  pursued  the  study  of  the  bihlical  text  in  the  original  lan- 
guages, and  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  first  Hebrew  scholars  in  America.  In  1840 
he  was  appointed  Hancock  professor  of  the  oriental  languages  in  Harvard  college,  and 
Dexter  lecturer  on  biblical  literature.  He  published  in  1827  An  Amended  Version  of  the 
Book  of  Job;  A  New  Transition  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  1833-37;  A  New  Translation  of 
the  Prophets,  Ecdebimte*,  and  the  Canticles,  1846;  Theological  Essays,  1856;  and  a  Transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  issued  by  the  American  Unitarian  association  in  18(59. 

NO  YES,  JOHN*  HUMPHREY,  b.  Vt.,  1811;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college;  studied 
theology  at  Andover  and  New  Haven;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1833.  In  1834, 
announcing  himself  a  Perfectionist,  his  license  to  preach  was  recalled,  and  he  began  to 
propagate  his  new  views  in  various  periodicals.  He  has  published  several  volumes,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  The  Berean;  The  Second  Coming  of  Christ;  Saltation  from 
Sin;  Bible  Communism;  Male  Continence  and  Scientific  Propagation;  History  of  American 
S'n-i/iUsms.  In  1838  he  founded  a  community  of  Perfectionists  at  Putney,  Vt. ;  removed 
in  1847  to  Lenox,  Madison  co..  N.  Y.,  and  established  the  ONEID.V  COMMUNITY.  He 
afterwards  established  another  branch  at  Wallingford,  Conn.  The  Perfectionists  practice 
community  of  women  as  well  as  of  goods,  and  maintain  the  full  equality  of  the  sexes  in 
social  and  business  life.  They  are  profitably  engaged  in  farming  and  manufactures, 
and  have,  two  printing-offices.  Recently  the  public  indignation  against  the  sexual 
immorality  of  their  system  has  taken  such  stern  expression  and  such  legal  attitude  that 
the  practical  abandonment  of  their  indecent  theories  has  been  announced.  Noyes  is  a 
man  of  fascinating  manners  and  fine  literary  taste. 

NOYES,  WILLIAM  CUUTIS,  LL.D.,  1805-64;  b.  Shodack,  N.  Y.;  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  1827  in  Oneidaco.,  where  he  quickly  took  high  rank.  He  removed  to 
New  York  in  1838,  and  immediately  took  a  place  among  eminent  lawyers,  and  was  at 
one  time  engaged  to  codify  the  laws  of  the  state.  In  politics  he  was  an  anlislavery 
whig.  And  on  the  organization  of  the  republican  party  became  a  member  of  it;  but 
was  drawn  into  the  futile  and  temporizing  peace  convention  of  1861.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  New  England  society  the  day  before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  New 
York.  Dec.  25,  1864.  He  bequeated  a  valuable  law  library  to  Hamilton  college. 

NOYON,  a  t.  of  France  in  the  department  of  Oise,  78  m.  n.n.e.  of  Paris  by  the  North- 
ern railway.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  in  the  Romanesque 
style  of  architecture;  an  episcopal  palace,  and  some  linen  and  cotton  manufactures; 
Pop.  '76,  5,785.  Noyon  was  a  residence  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  place  where  Hugo 
Capet  was  crowned  king  of  France  in  987.  It  is  alsofnoted  as  the  birthplace  of  John 
Calvin. 

NUBIA,  the  modern  appellation  of  a  country  subject  to  the khedive  of  Egypt,  extend- 
ing from  Philae  to  the  Sennaar,  lat.  18°  s.,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  Arabian  gulf, 
n.  by  Egypt,  s.  by  Abyssinia,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  desert.  It  appears  to  have  been 
anciently  known  as  Ethiopia.  The  ancients  gave  the  name  of  Ethiopia  to  the  w.  bank 
of  the  _N  ile  from  Meroe"  to  the  bend  of  the  river.  The  name  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  Egyptian  and  Coptic  noub,  or  gold,  a  name  still  retained  in  Wady  Nouba, 
which  extends  from  the  frontier  of  Dongola,  n.  of  the  Wady  Seboua,  above  Derri.  The 
tract  between  Seboua  and  Assouan  is  called  the  Wady  Kenous.  Diocletian  removed 
hither  a  Libyan  tribe,  called  Nobatae,  to  the  district  above  Syene,  to  oppose  the  Blem- 
myes,  who  inhabited  the  western  desert,  now  held  by  the  Ababde  and  Bisharein  Arabs. 
The  dominion  of  the  Pharaohs,  when  most  extended,  reached  to  the  isle  of  Argo, 
the  last  place  where  the  monuments  of  the  Egyptians  have  been  found.  Under  these  ' 
monarchs  it  was  called  Cush,  and  was  governed  by  a  royal  scribe,  entitled  prince 
of  Cush  or  Ethiopia,  till  the  twentieth  dynasty,  when  it  appears  to  have  been  recov- 
ered by  a  series  of  native  rulers,  who  ultimately  conquered  Egypt;  and  although  driven 
back,  finally  extended  their  rule  from  McroC  to  Syene,  themost  southern  city  held  by  the 
Egyptian  monarchs,  the  Ptolemies,  and  the  Romans.  These  Ethiopians  adopted  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  names  of  some  of  their  monarchs  have  been  preserved. 
The  subsequent  fortunes  of  this  country  will  be  seen  under  ETHIOPIA.  The  modern 
inhabitants  consist  principally  of  Arabs,  who  invaded  the  country  after  the  rise  of 
Mohammed,  the  principal  tribes  being  the  Djowabere  and  El  Gharbye.  who  inhabit 
from  Assouan  to  the  Wady  Haifa;  the  Kenous,  Djaafere,  and  others,  a  branch  of  the 
Koreish,  who  occupied  the  laud  from  Esne  to  Assouan.  By  the  aid  of  Bosnian  soldiers 
the  Djowabere  were  driven  into  Dongola  in  the  reign  of  Selim;  and  their  descendants 
still  flourish  at  Ibrim,  Assouan  and  Sai.  Lower  down  inhabit  a  race  called  the  Berbers 
or  Barabras;  s.  of  Cossier  are  the  Ababde.  From  Dongola  and  Sennaar,  a  negro  state, 
the  people  are  called  Noubas,  a  hardy  race,  differing  from  the  pure  blacks;  but  the 
country  throughout  is  inhabited  by  mixed  races  of  Arabian  and  Nigritic  blood.  Another 
tribe,  the  Shcygya,  e.  of  Dongola — a  fine  black  race,  addicted  to  horsemanship  and  war 
— are  still  more  interesting.  The  Ababde  Arabs  are  renowned  as  guides  and  camel 
drivers;  the  Bisharein  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  ancient  Blemmyep,  a  tribe  living 
on  flesh  and  milk,  but  without  the  oriental  jealousy  of  the  Arabs;  the  Takas,  supposed 
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to  be  the  ancient  Bojahs,  dwell  in  the  mountains.  Three  principal  languages  are  spoken 
by  these  various  tribes — the  Nuba  by  the  Berbers,  who  entered  from  the  s.w. ;  the 
Kungara,  a  Nigritic  dialect,  by  the  negroes  of  Dafur;  and  the  Bisharie,  said  to  exhibit 
Aryan  affinities.  The  inhabitants,  estimated  at  about  1,000,000,  although  less  in  stature 
than  the  Egyptians,  are  a  tine  muscular  race;  the  women  are  pleasing,  but  not  beautiful; 
and  the  climate  is  remarkably  healthy.  In  their  political  government  they  were  gov- 
erned by  their  own  chiefs,  maks  or  malechs,  till  they  were  subdued  by  Ismael  Pasha,  in 
1820,  to  the  sway  of  Egypt,  and  the  civil  government  is  now  administered  by  the  Turks. 
The  country  is  arid,  in  many  places  only  cultivable  at  the  sides  of  the  Nile,  and  consists 
of  granite  and  sandstone.  The  soil  raises  durra,  cotton,  and  date  palms.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  or  Blue  Nile,  and  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  or  White  Nile.  The  products 
are  numerous,  comprising  maize,  dates,  tamarinds,  gums,  aloes,  civet,  musk,  wax,  myrrh, 
frankincense,  seuiia,  black  wool,  hides  both  of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  and  their 
ivory;  ostrich  feathers,  ebony,  gold  dust,  saltpeter,  salt,  tobacco,  coffee,  cotton — which 
are  carried  by  way  of  commerce  to  Egypt.  The  taxes  are  rated  by  the  number  of  water 
•wheels  for  the  irrigation  of  the  land.  There  being  no  native  currency,  the  coins  of 
Egypt  and  Europe,  especially  the  Spanisli  dollar,  are  received,  but  glass  beads,  coral, 
cloth,  fobs  or  shirts,  and  cloth  (samoor)  also  pass  as  money.  In  Kordofan  value  is  reck- 
oned by  cows.  The  most  primitive  modes  of  measurement  are  in  use,  maize  being  sold 
by  the  handful  (selga),  18  of  which  go  to  a  moud;  and  cloth  being  measured  from  the 
elbow  to  the  fingers.  Polygamy  is  general,  and  a  wife  at  Kenous  is  purchased  of  her 
parents  for  30  piastres;  amongst  the  Arabs  for  6  camels,  8  of  which  are  returned  to  the 
bridegroom.  Some  of  the  tribes  are  jealous  of  their  women,  who  are  celebrated  by  trav- 
elers on  account  of  their  virtue.  In  their  costume  the}r  use  turbans,  linen,  and  woolen 
garments,  and  are  armed  with  lance  and  shield,  the  latter  made  of  the  hide  of  the  hippo- 
potamus. No  looms  exist,  but  they  plait  neatly.  Their  chief  musical  instrument  is  a 
guitar  of  five  strings  with  sounding-board  of  a  gazelle's  hide.  They  are  generally  averse 
to  commerce,  eat  little  animal  food,  and  are  Mohammedans.  Their  houses  are  low  huts 
of  mud  or  stone.  The  chief  attraction  of  this  country  to  travelers  is  the  numerous 
temples  and  other  ancient  remains  of  the  Egyptians,  extending  from  Philae  to  the  island 
of  Argo.  These  consist  of  the  temple  of  Isis,  in  the  isle  of  Philae,  founded  by  Nec- 
tanebo,  I.,  and  continued  by  the  Ptolemies;  the  temple  of  Deboud,  built  in  honor  of 
Amen  Ra,  by  Ataramen,  and  continued  by  the  Romans:  Tafa  or  Taphis,  the  modern 
Kalabshe,  built  by  Rameses  II.;  the  rock  temple  of  Beit  e  Welly,  recording  the  con- 
quests of  the  same  monarch ;  Wady  Haifa,  built  by  Osertesen  I. ;  the  rock  temple  of 
Ib  aniboul,  built  by  Rameses  II. ;  Gebel  Addeh,  built  by  Horus  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty ; 
Ibrim,  built  by  Amenophes  II. ;  Amada,  founded  by  Thothmes  III. ;  Gherslieh,  Seboun, 
and  Derri,  built  by  Rameses  II. ;  Dakkeh,  the  ancient  Pselcis,  built  by  Ergamenes;  and 
the  colossus  of  the  isle  of  Argo;*the  pyramids  of  Meroe"  and  Tanquassi. — Burckhardt, 
Travels;  Champollion  le  Jeune,  Letlres  Ecriles,  p.  107,  and  foil. ;  Lepsius,  Reise,  p.  107, 
and  foil. 

NUBLE,  a  small  inland  department  of  Chili  on  the  w.  slope  of  the  Andes,  bounded 
n.  by  the  river  Maule,  e.  by  the  Andes,  s.  by  the  Nuble  river,  which  flows  into  the  Itata, 
and  w.  by  the  department  of  Maule,  which  lies  between  it  and  the  Pacific;  3,700  sq.m. ; 
pop.  128,182.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  prolific  parts  of  Chili.  Its  climate  is 
suited  to  grain,  to  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone,  to  the  vine  for  wine-making,  and  to 
grazing  and  the  rearing  of  horses.  Capital,  Chillau. 

NTTCHA  or  HTJKHA,  a  t.  of  Russia;  after  Tiflis  and  Shemacha,  the  most  important 
town  of  Transcaucasia,  and  the  only  town  of  the  former  khanat  of  Nucha  or  Sheki,  in 
the  n.w.  of  Shirwan.  It  is  120  m.  e.s.e.  from  Tiflis,  and  stands  at  the  southern  base  of 
.  Caucasus  in  the  valley  of  the  Kish-Tshai,  an  affluent  of  the  Alasan,  which  itself  is  a 
branch  of  the  Kur.  Pop.  '67,  23,371.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  mulberry  groves  and 
fruit  gardens,  extending  to  a  distance  of  several  miles.  It  has  long  been  famous  for  the 
rearing  of  silk  worms,  silk  spinning,  and  the  manufacture  of  silken  goods. 

NUCKOLLS,  a  co.  in  s.  Nebraska,  adjoining  Kansas,  drained  by  the  Little  Blus  and 
Republican  rivers;  576  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  4,235—3,779  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is 
mostly  prairie,  with  little  timber.  It  produces  good  crops  of  grass,  and  is  suitable  for 
agriculture  or  grazing.  Co.  seat,  Nelson. 

NTTCLEOBRANCHIA'TA,  or  HETEKOPODA,  an  order  of  gasteropods  having  the  sexes 
distinct;  the  locomotive  organ  fin-like,  single,  and  ventral;  the  gills  packed  in  small 
compass  along  with  the  heart.  They  are  all  marine,  and  usually  swim  with  the  back 
downwards  and  the  fin-shaped  foot  upwards.  They  adhere  to  sea-weeds  by  a  small 
sucker  placed  on  the  fin.  Some  of  them,  as  Atlanta,  have  a  shell  large  enough  to  pro- 
tect the  body;  some,  as  Carinaria,  have  a  small  shell  covering  the  gills  and  heart  only;  : 
and  some,  as  Firola,  have  no  shell  at  all. 

NU'CLETJS.     See  CELLS. 

NUDIBRANCHIA'TA  (naked-gilled),  an  order  of  gasteropods,  hermaphrodite,  destitute 
of  shell,  and  having  the  gills  exposed  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  gills  are  differ- 
ently situated  in  different  genera.  The  genus  Doris  (q.v.)  is  an  example  of  this  order. 
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«  OJ-  Nulimcation. 

NTJE'CES,  a  river  of  Texas,  rises  in  south-western  Texas,  lat.  30°,  long.  101°  w.,  and 
after  a  south-easterly  course  of  300  m.,  flows  into  Corpus  Christi  bay,  and  through  llie 
pass  of  the  same  name  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

NUE'CES,  a  co.  in  s.  Texas,  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  s.  of  the  Nueces  river,  drained 
by  the  Santa  Gertruclis  river  and  others;  2,800  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  7,669—4,410  of  American 
birth,  628  colored.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  and  the  soil  a  rich  loam.  There  is  not 
sufficient  rain  for  agriculture,  but  the  county  is  admirably  adapted  for  cattle  and  sheep 
raising.  Large  quantities  of  wool  are  produced.  Corpus  Christ!  bay  on  the  n.e.,  and 
numerous  other  inlets  afford  good  fishing.  Co.  seat,  Corpus  Christi. 

NUEVA  SPARTA.     See  MARGARITA,  ante. 

NUEVO  LEON,  a  Mexican  state  bounded  n.  by  the  Rio  Grande,  e.  by  Tamaulipas, 
8.  by  San  Luis  Potosi  and  Zacatecas,  and  w.  by  Coahuila;  between  24°  and  27D  30'  n.  lat., 
and  99°  and  100'  40'  w.  long.;  about  20,000  sq.m.;  pop.  about  180,000.  The  surface  is 
irregular  and  mountainous,  and  in  the  s.  is  made  up  of  table-lands.  The  chief  rivers  are 
the  Tigre  and  other  branches  of  the  Rio  Grande.  In  the  valleys  are  extensive  forest  and 
pasture  lands,  as  well  as  good  soil  for  cultivation.  The  soil  would  be  very  fertile  were 
it  well  watered;  maize  (three  crops),  sugar  cane,  and  wheat  are  the  staples.  There  are 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  and  salt,  but  none  fully  developed.  Marble, 
alabaster,  and  sulphur  are  also  found.  There  are  large  manufactories  of  boots,  shoes, 
leather,  hats,  and  cotton  cloth.  The  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy,  except  in  the  higher 
districts.  Nuevo  Leon  is  divided  into  nine  districts:  Monterey,  Cadereita,  Yillaldama, 
Salinas,  Garcia,  Victoria,  Morelos,  Doctor  Arroyo,  Linares,  and  Cerralvo.  The  capital 
is  Monterey;  Florida,  Saltillo,  Morelos,  and  Linares  are  important  towns. 

NUGGINA,  a  t.  of  British  India,  in  the  district  of  Bijnur,  division  of  Rohilcund,  n.w. 
provinces.  It  is  48  m.  n.n.  w.  from  Moradabad,  on  the  route  from  Moradabad  to  Hurd- 
war.  Nuggiua  is  the  Birmingham  of  upper  India,  and  is  famous  in  modern  times  for 
the  manufacture  not  only  of  gun-barrels  but  of  percussion-locks.  Pop.  '72,  19,696. 

NULLIFICATION,  in  American  politics,  the  doctrine  of  the  extreme  states'  rights 
party,  of  the  right  of  a  state  to  declare  a  law  of  congress  unconstitutional  and  void,  and 
if  the  federal  government  attempted  to  enforce  it  to  withdraw  from  the  union.  In  1832, 
during  the  presidency  of  gen.  Jackson  (q.v. ),  the  free  trade  and  states'  rights  party  in 
South  Carolina  (q.v.),  under  the  leadership  of  John  C.  Calhoun  (q.v.),  her  senator  in  con- 
gress, asserted  the  doctrine  of  nullification  in  a  state  convention  which  declared  the  tariff 
acts  of  that  year  unconstitutional,  and  therefore  null  and  void;  that  the  duties  should 
not  be  paid;  and  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  general  government  to  enforce  their 
payment  would  cause  the  withdrawal  of  South  Carolina  from  the  union,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  government.  President  Jackson  met  this  declaration  with  a 
vigorous  proclamation,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  laws  must  be  executed,  and  that 
"the  union  must  and  shall  be  preserved."  South  Carolina,  standing  alone,  receded  from 
her  position  under  protest,  and  a  "  compromise  bill,"  introduced  by  Henry  Clay  (q.v.)  in 
1833,  providing  for  a  gradual  reduction  of  duties,  for  the  time  settled  the  controversy. 

NULLIFICATION  (ante),  in  general,  might  be  used  to  indicate  any  act  of  absolute 
invalidation  or  making  void,  but  is  almost  exclusively  applied  to  the  doctrine  first  set 
forth  by  John  C.  Calhoun  in  a  paper  known  as  the  South  Carolina,  Exposition,  which 
was  presented  by  him  in  1828  to  the  legislature  of  that  state,  and  by  them  ordered 
printed.  This  doctrine  asserted  the  right  of  any  state  to  declare  the  unconstitutionality 
of  any  United  States  law,  though  it  should  have  been  passed  in  the  proper  manner,  have 
received  the  assent  of  the  president,  and  even  have  been  tested  as  to  its  constitutionality 
before  the  U.S.  supreme  court.  And  it  was  further  claimed  that  any  attempt  to  enforce 
such  law  in  a  state  which  had  refused  to  acknowledge  its  force  was  such  an  unconstitu- 
tional violation  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  that  state  as  would  justify  her  in  at  once  leaving 
the  union.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  remarkable  assertion  of  power  was  the  existing 
system  of  tariff  laws,  which,  it  was  claimed,  bore  with  great  unfairness  on  the  non- 
manufacturing  and  raw -material-producing  southern  states.  The  argument  was  in  great 
measure  based  on  language  used  by  Jefferson  in  drawing  up  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia 
resolutions  of  1798-99  in  regard  to  the  sedition  and  alien  laws.  Here  it  was  asserted  that 
the  general  government  was  not  "  the  final  or  exclusive  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers 
delegated  to  itself,  but  that,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact  among  powers  having  no 
common  judge,  each  party  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  infractions 
as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress."  These  resolutions  further  express  the  convic- 
tion that  other  states  "returning  to  their  natural  rights  in  cases  not  made  federal,  will 
concur  in  declaring  such  laws  void  and  of  no  force"  and  will  each  take  measures  of  its 
own  in  providing  that  neither  these  acts  nor  an}'  others  of  the  general  government  not 
plainly  and  intentionally  authorized  by  the  constitution,  shall,  be  exercised  within  their 
respective  territories."  Senator  Hayne  of  South  Carolina  was  the  first  to  advocate 
openly  the  destructive  doctrine  based  on  these  expressions  of  Jefferson,  and  his  speech 
on  the  subject  in  the  senate  called  forth  Webster's  famous  oration  of  Jan.  26,  1830.  The 
theory  rapidly  gained  ground  among  the  extreme  believers  in  state  sovereignty,  and 
toward  the  close  of  1832  the  governor  of  South  Carolina,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Cal- 
houn, summoned  a  convention  t»  meet  at  Charleston.  This  convention  reported  for  the 
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action  of  the  legislature  an  ordinance,  declaring  that  the  existing  tariff  law  was  "null 
and  void,  and  no  taw,"  authorizing  the  citizens  of  the  state  to  refuse  payment  of  any 
taxes  under  that  law  after  Feb.  1,  1832,  and  denying  the  right  of  the  U.  S.  supreme 
court  to  pass  upon  the  validity  of  the  ordinance  itself.  This  bold  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence from  the  authority  of  the  general  government  was  accompanied  by  the  threat 
that  if  any  steps  were  taken  to  enforce  the  collection  of  duties,  the  state  would  be  justi- 
fied in  retiring  from  the  union,  and  not  a  vote  was  cast  against  it  in  the'couvention. 
When  congress  met  in  1832,  Hayne  was  governor  of  South  Carolina.  Calhoun  entered 
the  senate,  and  the  state  legislature  was  on  the  point  of  enacting  laws  to  carry  out  the 
nullification  ordinance.  The  danger  was  averted  partly  by  the  adoption  of  the  so-called 
Clay's  compromise,  a  modification  of  the  tariff  law,  but  chiefly  by  the  firm  and  wise  action 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  then  serving  his  second  term  as  president.  His  orders  to  the  rev- 
enue officers  of  Charleston  showed  his  intention  to  carry  out  the  laws  and  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  general  government;  it  was  well  known  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be 
trifled  with  or  intimidated,  and  his  special  message  to  congress  on  the  subject  is  one  of 
the  ablest  state-papers  produced  in  the  country's  history.  The  authorship  of  the  procla- 
mation is  generally  attributed  to  Edward  Livingston,  the  secretary  of  state.  Jackson's 
position  as  a  southern  democrat  and  as  a  military  hero  also  had  much  weight.  Calhoun 
made  an  able  and  ingenious  speech  in  the  senate,  Feb.,  1833,  sustaining  his  view  of  nulli- 
fication, but  the  movement  had  lost  its  force,  and  though  there  was  for  some  years  a 
party  of  nullifiers  under  Calhoun's  leadership,  that  form  of  the  doctrine  of  state  sov- 
ereignty was  no  longer  a  factor  in  politics,  though  undoubtedly  the  forerunner  and  logl 
cal  parent  of  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  secession. 

NUISANCE  is  a  legal  term  used  to  denote  whatever  is  an  annoyance  to  one's  neigh- 
bors, or  in  a  general  sense  to  the  public  at  large,  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights  of  prop- 
erty. The  whole  doctrine  of  nuisance  is  founded  oil  the  theory  that  every  person  is 
entitled  to  have  the  full  use  and  enjoyment  of  his  property,  and  of  the  right  of  passing 
to  and  fro  on  the  highway  without  being  interfered  with  or  impeded  by  others,  and 
whatever  so  impedes  this  full  enjoyment  of  one's  property  and  right  of  passage  on  the 
highway  is  a  nuisance.  Nuisances  are  thus  capable  of  being  divided  into  two  kinds — 
private  and  public.  Thus,  if  a  neighbor  leave  a  heap  of  rubbish  emitting  noxious 
smells  close  to.A's  windows,  or  make  loud  noises  in  his  house,  these  may  be  said  to  be 
private  nuisances,  for  they  annoy  A  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fresh  air  and  quiet  which 
are  part  of  his  right  of  property.  On  the  other  hand,  if  something  is  put  of  the  same 
kind  on  a  public  highway,  or  so  as  to  annoy  divers  people  equally  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner, then  it  is  called  a  public  nuisance.  One  of  the  leading  incidents  of  a  nuisance  is 
that  the  party  annoyed  by  it  can  in  many  cases,  especially  where  the  nuisance  is  injuri- 
ous to  health  or  life,  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands  and  abate  the  nuisance  without 
resorting  to  a  court  of  law.  The  reason  is  that  the  matter  is  of  too  urgent  importance 
to  await  the  slow  progress  of  a  suit  at  law,  and  mischief  may  be  done  in  the  mean  time 
which  would  be  often  irreparable  owing  to  the  delay.  Another  important  qualification 
of  the  right  of  abating  a  nuisance  is  that  the  nuisance  must  be  such  that  unless  it  is 
abated  at  once  the  party  cannot  exercise  his  legal  rights;  and  hence  if  the  nuisance  is 
of  such  a  kind  that  it  does  not  directly  interfere  with  the  comfort  or  enjoyment  of  one's 
legal  rights  at  the  time,  he  has  no  right  to  abate  it,  but  in  that  case  is  bound  to  resort  to 
a  court  of  law.  This  is  best  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a  nuisance  on  the  highway,  which 
is  the  class  of  cases  in  which  the  phrase  a  common  nuisance  is  most  familiarly  known. 
Thug  if  while  A  is  riding  or  driving  along  the  highway  his  progress  is  interrupted  by  a 
fence  or  gate  which  nobody  has  a  legal  right  to  put  there,  it  is  obvious  that  unless  A  can 
knock  down  or  demolish  at  once  this  obstruction  he  cannot  proceed  in  the  exercise  of 
his  legal  right  of  using  the  highway.  In  such  a  case  he  has  a  right  to  demolish  the  gate 
and  abate  the  nuisance,  for  it  directly  interferes  with  his  own  legal  right.  But  if  instead, 
a  gate,  a  booth,  or  tent  had  been  erected,  not  across  the  highway,  but  merely  on  one  side 
of  it,  so  as  to  leave  room  for  passengers  to  pass,  then,  though  such  tent  or  booth  would 
be  as  undoubted  a  nuisance  as  in  the  other  case,  vet  inasmucli  as  A  can  pass  without 
direct  interference,  he  has  no  right  to  abate  the  nuisance  by  destroying  the  tent.  He 
must,  in  this  latter  case,  resort  to  the  legal  remedy  only.  The  same  rule  applies  to  all 
kinds  of  nuisances. 

Another  rule  is  that  in  abating  a  nuisance  the  party  is  not  to  do  unnecessary  damage 
to  property,  i.e.,  more  than  simply  abate  the  nuisance  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  him- 
self to  exercise  his  legal  right,  and  no  further.  If  he  go  beyond  the  immediate  occasion, 
and  cause  unnecessary  destruction  to  property,  then  he  subjects  himself  to  an  action  of 
damages.  Hence  it  is  often  a  difficult  thing  to  know  when  one  is  justified  in  abating  a 
nuisance  and  taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands. 

Where  the  nuisance  is  sought  to  be  removed  by  legal  means,  then  the  remedy  is  in 
some  cases  two-fold,  and  in  some  cases  not  so.  Where  the  nuisance  is  of  a  private 
nature,  an  action  of  damages  is  in  general  the  only  remedy  given  by  the  common  law. 
But  Avhere  the  nuisance  is  public,  and  affects  all  the  public  equally,  or  nearly  so,  then  in 
general  either  an  action  may  be  brought,  or  an  indictment  Avill  lie.  Thus  in  case  of  a 
nuisance  on  a  highway,  as  this  affects  all  the  lieges  alike,  an  indictment  is  the  proper 
remedy,  though  if  an  individual  suffered  special  damage  over  and*  above  what  he  suffers 
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as  one  of  the  public,  then  he  may  bring  an  action.  In  Scotland,  instead  of  an  indict- 
ment, an  action  in  the  nature  of  a  public  action  is  raised,  which  is  substantially  similar 
in  its  results  to  an  indictment. 

As  will  be  seen  from  what  has  preceded,  the  legal  remedy  in  cases  of  nuisances  has 
long  been  felt  to  be  insufficient.  To  add  to  the  other  defects,  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
determining  whether  a  particular  mode  of  using  one's  premises  is  in  the  nature  of  a  nui- 
sance or  not;  for  if  the  line  is  drawn  too  narrowly,  the  rights  of  property  and  the  natural 
freedom  of  the  subject  may  be  interfered  with.  On  the  other  hand,  things  which  for- 
merly were  considered  no  nuisances  are  now  treated  as  such,  owing  to  the  spread  of 
more  enlightened  views  of  public  health  and  habits  of  cleanliness.  These  considerations 
recently  induced  the  legislature  to  alter  the  common  law  in  an  important  degree,  and 
substitute  a  new  code  under  the  name  of  the  public  health  and  nuisances  removal  acts, 
11  and  12  Viet.  c.  63;  18  and  19  Viet.  c.  116;  35  and  36  Viet.  c.  79.  The  general  scheme 
of  these  acts  is  to  enable  districts  to  appoint  local  boards,  with  extensive  powers  of  self- 
government,  and  to  undertake  and  execute  sanitary  improvements,  such  as  drainage  and 
wator  supply  on  a  large  scale,  paying  for  the  expense  thereof  by  a  local  rate  or  assess- 
ment. 

As  regards  the  power  of  removing  nuisances,  a  statute  was  passed  in  1855  for  Eng- 
land, called  the  nuisances  removal  act,  which  has  been  amended  by  two  subsequent  acts. 
By  these  acts,  some  sanitary  authority,  called  rural  or  urban,  under  35  and  36  Viet.  c. 
79,  is  appointed  the  local  authority  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act,  find  these 
are  of  an  extensive  kind.  The  act  defines  a  nuisance  to  include  any  premises  in  such  a 
state  as  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health;  any  pool,  ditch,  gutter,  water-course, 
privy,  urinal,  cess-pool,  drain,  or  ashpit,  so  foul  as  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health; 
any  animal  so  kept  as  to  be  a  nuisance,  or  injurious  to  health;  and  any  accumulation  or 
deposit,  overcrowding,  foul  condition,  or  smoke.  The  local  authority  is  to  appoint  a 
sanitary  inspector  at  a  proper  salary.  Any  person  aggrieved  may  give  notice  to  the 
local  board,  or  the  sanitary  inspector  may  do  so.  The  local  board  has  extensive  pow- 
ers; it  can  authorize  its  inspector,  on  reasonable  complaint,  to  demand  an  entrance  into 
any  private  premises  so  as  to  inspect  their  condition,  and  may  order  the  removal  of  nui- 
sances found  to  exist  there.  The  local  board,  on  finding  a  nuisance  exists,  direct  their 
officer  to  go  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  procure  an  order  directing  the  private  party 
to  abate  the  nuisance.  If  he  refuse  to  do  so,  the  local  board  may  remove  the  nuisance 
at  the  expense  of  the  party  on  whose  premises  it  exists,  and  sue  him  for  such  expenses. 
If  any  candle-house,  melting-house,  soap-house,  slaughter-house,  or  place  for  boiling 
offal,  blood,  bones,  etc.,  be  certified  by  the  medical  officer,  or  any  two  medical  practi- 
tioners, to  be  a  nuisance,  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  local  board  may  cause  the  person  carrying  on  such  trade  to  appear  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  if  it  is  not  satisfactorily  proved  that  he  does  not  use  the  best 
practicable  means  for  preventing  or  counteracting  the  effluvia,  he  is  fined.  So  if  houses 
are  overcrowded,  this  may  be  stopped.  Provisions  are  also  enacted  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  diseases  in  times  of  epidemics,  and  to  prevent  common  lodging-houses 
being  kept  in  a  foul  state.  Another  important  provision  relates  to  the  seizure  of  diseased 
meat  and  provisions  exposed  to  sale,  and  the  medical  officer  of  .health,  or  inspector  of 
nuisances,  has  at  all  times  power  to  inspect  any  animal,  carcase,  meat,  poultry,  game, 
flesh,  fish,  fruit,  vegetables,  corn,  bread,  or  flour;  and  if  found  unfit  for  food,  or  dis- 
eased, or  unsound,  they  may  be  carried  away  then  and  there  and  destroyed,  and  the 
shopkeeper  fined.  The  local  authority  may  also  order  owners  of  houses  to  supply  proper 
water-closets,  and  to  cleanse  gutters  and  cess-pools  which  are  foul.  Besides  the  above 
provisions  as  to  nuisances  generally,  there  are  separate  statutes  for  the  English  metropo- 
lis and  the  river  Thames;  thus  furnaces  in  mills,  factories,  bake-houses,  etc.,  in  London, 
must  consume  their  own  smoke.  These  statutes  are  the  16  and  17  Viet.  c.  128,  and  19 
and  20  Viet.  c.  107.  The  public  health  act,  1875  (39  and  40  Viet,  c.  55),  practically  codi- 
fies the  law  on  all  such  matters.  The  rivers  pollution  act,  1876  (39  and  40  Viet.  c.  75), 
deals  with  another  important  species  of  nuisance. 

In  Scotland,  a  nuisances  removal  statute  was  passed  in  1856,  and  was  rs-enacted  by 
the  public  health  act,  1867,  30  and  31  Viet.  c.  101.  By  that  act  the  town  council,  or 
police  commissioners  of  the  place,  are  constituted  the  local  authority  for  enforcing  the 
act,  and  in  other  places  the  parochial  board.  Besides  dealing  with  the  same  class  of 
nuisances  as  the  English  act,  the  Scotch  act  provided  for  checking  all  trades  and  busi- 
nesses offensive  and  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  neighborhood.  Similar  powers  were 
given  to  the  local  board  to  enter  private  houses  and  explore  the  causes  of  nuisances. 
Diseased  and  unwholesome  meat  and  provisions  may  also  be  seized.  Common  lodging- 
houses  were  to  be  registered,  and  to  be  subject  to  rules  and  regulations  to  be  made  by 
the  local  authority.  With  regard  to  towns  in  Scotland,  an  extensive  code  of  police  laws 
was  enacted  in  the  general  police  and  improvement  acts,  25  and  26  Viet.  c.  101.  31  and 
33  Viet.  c.  102.  The  acts  may  be  adopted  by  burghs;  and  villages  above  700  of  popula- 
tion may,  by  vote  of  house-holders,  be  converted  into  burghs  for  this  purpose.  A  smoke 
nuisance  act  for  Scotland  was  passed  applicable  to  all  burghs,  20  and  21  Viet.  c.  73;  24 
Viet.  c.  17;  28  and  29  Viet.  c.  102. 

The  above  is  the  usual  legal  acceptation  of  the  term  nuisance,  but  the  word  is  some- 
times used  popularly  to  denote  that  class  of  nuisances,  caused  by  disorderly  houses  or 
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brothels,  which  are  familiarly  described  as  common  nuisances.  In  the  law  of  England 
those  who  keep  a  brothel  are  liable  to  be  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor,  but  as  there  was 
oflen  a  difficulty  in  setting  the  law  in  motion  in  such  cases,  a  statute  of  2o  Geo.  II.  c. 
38,  enacted  that  if  any  two  inhabitants  should  give  notice  to  a  constable  of  such  a  house 
being  kept,  it  should  then  be  the  duty  of  the  constable  under  a  penalty,  to  go  with  such 
inhabitants  before  a  justice  and  engage  to  prosecute  the  keeper,  and  their  expenses  are 
paid  by  the  parish  out  of  the  poor-rates.  The  same  act  provided  that  whoever  in  point 
of  fact  acted  as  the  master  or  the  mistress  of  the  house,  should  be  taken  to  be  the  keeper 
of  the  house.  The  punishment  is  fine  and  imprisonment,  Of  late  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  convict  a  landlord  under  this  statute  when  he  knows  of  the  character  of  his  ten- 
ants, and  refuses  to  give  them  notice  to  quit;  but  the  courts  have  held  that  the  mere  fact 
of  the  landlord  refusing  to  give  notice  to  quit,  and  so  to  eject  such  tenants,  was  not 
enough  to  make  him  liable  in  any  criminal  punishment.  In  Scotland,  the  offense  of 
keeping  a  brothel  is  punishable  in  a  similar  manner.  But  apart  from  the  keeping  of  u 
brothel,  there  is  no  criminal  offense  committed  in  this  country  by  those  who  frequent 
such  houses  for  the  purposes  of  prostitution  unless  where  the  circumstances  amount  to 
rape  (q.v.),  or  abduction  (q.v.),  or  an  aggravated  assault. 

NULLA  BONA,  a  legal  phrase  in  England,  descriptive  of  the  return  made  to  a  sheriff, 
who  in  executing  process  against  a  debtor  finds  he  has  no  goods. 

NU  MA  POMPIL'IUS,  in  the  mythic  history  of  Rome,  was  the  successor  of  Romulus, 
the  founder  of  the  city.  He  was  a  native  of  Cures  in  the  Sabine  country,  and  was  uni- 
versally reverenced  for  his  wisdom  and  piety.  Unanimously  elected  king  by  the  Roman 
people,  he  soon  justified  by  his  conduct  the  wisdom  of  their  choice.  After  dividing  the 
lands  which  Romulus  had  conquered,  he  proceeded,  with  the  assistance  of  the  sacred 
nymph  Egeria, -to  draw  up  religious  institutions  for  his  subjects,  and  thus  stands  out  in. 
the  primitive  legend  as  the  author  of  the  Roman  ceremonial  law.  His  reign  lasted  for 
39  years,  and  was  a  golden  age  of  peace  and  happiness.  The  only  feature  in  the  myth 
of  Numa  Pompilius  which  we  can  regard  as  probably  historical,  is  that  which  indicates 
the  infusion  of  a  Sabine  religious  element  into  Roman  history  at  some  remote  period. 

NUMANTIA,  the  chief  t.  of  the  Celtiberian  people  called  Arevaci  in  ancient  Spain, 
was  situated  on  the  Douro  (Durius),  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  present  Soria  in  old  Cas- 
tile. The  site  is  probably  marked  by  the  present  Puente  de  Guarray.  Numantia  is  cele- 
brated for  the  heroic  resistance  which  it  made  to  the  Romans,  from  153  B.C.,  when  its 
citizens  first  met  a  Roman  army  in  battle,  to  134  B.C.,  when  it  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Scipio  the  younger,  after  a  siege  of  15  months,  in  the  course  of  which  famine  and  the 
sword  had  left  alive  very  few  of  its  8000  brave  defenders.  The  besieging  force  under 
Scipio  amounted  to  60,000  men. 

NUMBERS,  THEORY  OF,  the  most  subtle  and  intricate,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  extensive,  branches  of  mathematical  analysis.  It  treats  primarily  of  the  forms 
of  numbers,  and  of  the  properties  at  once  deducible  from  these  forms;  but  its  principal 
field  is  the  theory  of  equations,  in  as  far  as  equations  are  soluble  in  whole  numbers  or 
rational  fractions,  and  more  particularly  that  branch  known  as  indeterminate  equations. 
Closely  allied  to  this -branch  are  those  problems  which  are  usually  grouped  under  the 
diophantine  analysis  (q.v.),  a  class  of  problems  alike  interesting  and  difficult;  and  of 
which  the  following  are  examples:  1.  Find  the  numbers  the  sum  of  whose  squares  shall  be  a 
square  number;  a  condition  satisfied  by  5  and  12,  8  and  15,  9  and  40,  etc.  2.  Find  three 
square  numbers  in  arithmetical  progression;  Answer,  1,  25.  and  49;  4,  100,  196,  etc. 

Forms  of  numbers  are  certain  algebraic  formulas,  which,  by  assigning  to  the  letters 
successive  numerical  values  from  0  upwards,  are  capable  of  producing  all  numbers  with- 
out exception,  e.g.,  by  giving  to  m  the  successive  values  0,  1.  2,  3,  etc.,  in  any  of  the 
following  groups  of  formulas:  2m,  2m  -\-  1;  3m,  3m  -\-  I,  3m  -f-  2;  4m,  4m  -f-  1,  4m  -f- 
2,  4m  -f-  3,  we  can  produce  the  natural  series  of  numbers.  These  formulas  are  bnsed  on 
the  self-evident  principle,  that  the  remainder  after  division  is  less  than  the  divisor,  and 
that,  consequently,  every  number  can  be  represented  in  the  form  of  the  product  of  two 
factors  -f-  a  number  less  than  the  smaller  factor. 

By  means  of  these  formulas,  many  properties  of  numbers  can  be  demonstrated  with- 
out difficulty.  To  give  a  few  examples.  (1.)  The  product  of  two  consecutive  numbers  is 
divisible  by  2:  Let  2m  be  one  number,  then  the  other  is  either  2m  -f-  1  or  2m  —  1,  and 
the  product  2m  (2m  ±  1)  contains  2  as  a  factor,  and  is  thus  divisible  by  2.  (2.)  The 
product  of  three  consecutive  numbers  is  divisible  by  6:  Let  3m  be  one  of  the  numbers  (as  in 
every  triad  of  consecutive  numbers  one  must  be  a  multiple  of  3),  then  the  others  are 
either  3m  —  2,  3m  —  1;  3m  —  1,  3m  -f-  1;  or  3m  -j-  1,  3m  4-  2.  In  the  first  and  third 
cases,  the  proposition  is  manifest,  as  (3m  —  2)  (3m  —  1).  and  (3m  -f-  1)  (3m  -)-  2).  are  each 
divisible  by  2,  and  therefore  their  product  into  3m  is  divisible  by  6  (=  1.2.3).  In  the 
second  case  the  product  is  3m  (3m  —  1)  (3m  -(-  1).  or  3m  (9m2  —  1),  where  3  is  a  factor, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  m  (9m4  —  1)  is  divisible  by  2:  if  m  be  even,  the  thing  is 
proved;  but  if  odd,  then  m2  is  odd,  9m2  is  odd,  and  9m2  —  1  is  even;  hence,  in  this  case 
also  the  proposition  is  true.  It  can  similarly  be  proved  that  the  product  of  four  consecu- 
tive numbers  is  divisible  by  24  (=  1.2.3.4).  of  five  censecutive  numbers  by  120  (=  1.2.3. 
4.5),  and  so  on  generally.  These  propositions  form  the  basis  for  proof  of  many  proper- 
tics  of  numbers,  such  as  that  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  aay  two  odd  numbers  it 
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divisible  by  8.  The  difference  between  a  number  and  its  cube  is  the  product  of  three 
consecutive  numbers,  and  is  consequently  (see  above)  always  divisible  by  6.  Any  prime 
number  which,  when  divided  bv  4,  leaves  a  remainder  unity,  is  the  sum  of  two  square 
numbers:  thus,  41  =  25  -f-  16  —  5s  +  42,  233  =  169  +  64  =  13-  +  8*,  etc. 

Besides  these,  there  are  a  great  many  interesting  properties  of  numbers  which  defy 
classification;  such  as,  that  the  sum  of  the  odd  numbers  beginning  with  unity  is  a 
square  number  (the  square  of  the  number  of  terms  added),  i.e.,  1  -|-  3  -j-  5  =  9  =32,  1  + 
3  +  5  +  7  +  9  =  25  =  5'2,  etc. ;  and,  the  sum  of  the  cubes  of  the  natural  numbers  is 
the  square  of  the  sum  of  the  numbers,  i.e..  I3  -f-  2s  +  33  =  1  -f  8  +  27  =  36  =  (1  -f-  2 
-f-  3)'-',  1s  +  23  +  33  X  43  =  100  =  (1  +  2  +  3  +4)2,  etc. 

\Ve  shall  close  this  article  with  a  few  general  remarks  on  numbers  themselves.  Num- 
bers are  divided  into  prime  and  composite — prime  numbers  being  those  which  contain  no 
factor  greater  than  unity ;  composite  numbers  those  which  are  the  product  of  two  (not 
reckoning  unity)  or  more  factors.  The  number  of  primes  is  unlimited,  and  so  conse- 
quently are  the  others.  The  product  of  any  number  of  consecutive  numbers  is  even,  as 
also  are  the  squares  of  all  even  numbers;  while  the  product  of  two  odd  numbers,  or  tjie 
squares  of  odd  numbers,  are  odd.  Every  composite  number  can  be  put  under  the  form 
or  a  product  of  powers  of  numbers;  thus,  144  =  24  X  32,  or,  generally,  n  =  af.bi.ff, 
where  a,  b,  and  c  are  prime  numbers,  and  the  number  of  the  divisors  of  such  a  com- 
posite number  is  equal  to  the  product  (p  +  !)(<?  -\-  !)(?•  -I-  1),  unity  and  the  number  itself 
being  included.  In  the  case  of  144,  the  number  of  divisors  would  be  (4  + 1)(2  +  1),  or 

5  X  3,  or  15,  which  we  find  by  trial  to  be  the  case.     Perfect  number*  are   those  which 
are  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  divisors  (the  number  itself  being  of  course  cxcepted);  thus, 

6  =  1  +  2  +  3,  28  =  1  +  2  +  4  +  7  + 14,   and   496.  are  perfect  numbers.     Amicable 
number*  are  pairs  of  numbers,  either  one  of  the  pair  being  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
(  ivisors  of  the  other;  thus,  220  (=  1+  2  +  4  +  5  +  10  +  11  +  20  +  22  +  44  +  55  + 
110  =  284).  and  284  (=  1  +  2  +  4  +  71  +  142  =  220),  are  amicable  numbers.  For  other 
series  of  numbers  see  FIGURATE  NUMBERS. 

The  most  ancient  writer  on  the  theory  of  numbers  was  Diophantus,  who  flourished 
in  the  3d  c. ,  and  the  subject  received  no  further  development  till  the  time  of  Vieta  and 
Fermat(the  latter  being  the  author  of  several  celebrated  theorems,  a  discussion  of  which, 
however,  is  quite  unsuited  to  this  work),  who  greatly  extended  it.  Euler  next  added 
his  quota,  and  was  followed  by  Lagrange,  Legendre,  and  Gauss,  who  in  turn  success- 
fully applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  numbers,  and  brought  the  theory  to  its  present 
state.  Cauchy,  Libri,  and  Gill  (in  America)  have  also  devoted  themselves  to  it  with  suc- 
cess. The  chief  authorities  down  lo  the  present  century  are  Barlow's  Theory  of  Num- 
bers (1811);  Legendre's  Essai  surla  TMorie  des  Nombres  (3d  cd.,  Paris,  1830);  and  Gauss's 
Disquisitio  nes  Arithmetics  (Brunswick,  1801 ;  Fr.  translation,  1807);  and  for  the  latest  dis- 
coveries, the  transactions  of  the  various  learned  societies  may  be  cousulted. 

NUMBERS,  BOOK  OF  (LXX.  Arithmoi;  Heb.  Bamidbar),  the  fourth  book  of  the  Pen- 
lateuch,  consists  of  36  chapters,  embracing  the  history  of  the  march  of  the  Israelites 
through  the  desert,  together  with  the  special  laws  given  during  this  period  as  comple- 
mentary to  the  Sinaitic  legislation.  Beginning  with  the  census  of  the  people  (whence 
the  name  of  the  book),  and  the  assigning  of  the  special  places  to  each  tribe  with  refer- 
ence to  the  sanctuary,  the  whole  people  is  classified,  and  the  tribe  of  Levi  specially  sin- 
gled out.  Ordinances  on  the  purity  to  be  maintained  in  the  camp,  the  functions  of  the 
priests,  and  a  description  of  the  passover,  follow.  The  second  portion  of  the  book 
describes  the  journey  from  Sinai  to  the  borders  of  Canaan,  the  miraculous  sustenance 
of  the  people,  their  dissatisfaction  and  consequent  rejection,  together  with  various  special 
laws  respecting  sacrifices,  etc.,  and  the  episode  of  Korah.  The  third  part  embraces  the 
first  ten  months  of  the  fortieth  year  of  the  wandering — an  epoch  hurried  over  with 
remarkable  swiftness  by  the  historian.  In  quick  succession,  the  renewed  strife  of  the 
people  with  their  leaders,  the  message  to  the  king  of  Moab,  the  death  of  Aaron,  the 
defeat  of  the  king  of  Arad,  the  punishment  of  the  people  by  serpents,  the  march  from 
Hor  to  Pisga,  and  the  victorious  battle  against  the  kings  of  Sihon  and  Og,  are  recounted, 
and  the  extraordinary  episode  of  Balaam  follows.  The  further  wiles  employed  by  the 
alarmed  Moabites  and  Midianites  to  avert  the  threatening  invasion,  and  their  result, 
together  with  the  second  census,  are  narrated.  Moses  is  warned  of  his  death,  and  the 
vital  question  of  his  succession  is  settled.  Further  laws  and  ordinances  respecting  sacri- 
fices and  vows,  the  conquest  of  the  Midianites,  and  the  partition  of  the  country  east  of 
the  Jordan  among  certain  tribes,  a  recapitulation  of  the  encampments  in  the  desert,  a 
detailed  specification  of  the  manner  in  which  the  promised  land  should  be  divided 
after  its  conquest,  and  the  final  ordinance  of  the  marriages  of  heiresses  among  their  own 
tribe  only,  so  as  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  landed  property,  make  up  the  remainder  of 
the  hook. 

The  book  of  Numbers  is,  like  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch,  supposed  by  the  greater 
part  of  modern  critics  to  consist  of  several  documents  written  by  Elohists  and  Jehomsts 
respectively.  See  GENESIS.  PENTATEUCH. 

NTJ  MERALS,  the  geaeral  name  given  to  figures  or  symbols  by  means  of  which  num- 
bers are  expressed  (for  Roman  nnd  Greek  numerals,  sec  NOTATION);  the  distinctive  name 
of  Arabic  numerals  being  given  to  the  nine  figures  or  digits  and  the  zero  that  are  uow 
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in  almost  universal  use  amcng  civilized  nations  for  this  purpose.  Both  the  origin  of 
these  figures  and  the  period  at  which  they  became  known  in  Europe  have  been  made 
subjects  of  luborioi  8  investigation;  and  it  seems  to  be  now  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that 
they  are  of  Indian,  uot  Arabic,  origin,  and  were  invented  by  the  Brahmans  some  time 
B.C.  But  the  more  important  inquiry  as  to  the  time  of  their  introduction  into  Europe 
has  hitherto  baffled  all  research.  The  simple  and  convenient  theory  that  they  were  intio- 
duced  into  Spain  by  the  conquering  Arabs,  and  from  that  country,  then  a  great  seat  of 
learning,  a  knowledge  of  them  was  disseminated  throughout  Europe,  is  contradicted  by 
the  fact  that  the  eastern  Arabs  themselves  had  no  knowledge  of  them  previous  to  the 
time  of  the  caliph  Al-Mamuu  (813-83),  while  a  knowledge  of  them  existed  in  Europe 
from  a  considerably  earlier  date.  The  most  probable  theory  is  that  they  were  brough' 
from  India,  probably  by  the  Neo-Pythagoreans,  and  introduced  into  Italy,  whence  rtiev 
became  known  to  a  few  of  the  learned  men  of  eastern  Europe.  We  have,  however, 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  figures  then  known  were  totally  different  in  form  from 
those  now  used.  These  latter,  called  gobar  by  the  Arabs,  may  have  been  brought  to  Bag- 
dad during  the  reign  of  Al-Mansor  (760),  or  his  immediate  successors,  and  certainly  not 
later  than  the  time  of  Al-Mamun.  During  the  latter  reign  we  know  the  present  system 
of  arithmetic  was  introduced  into  Persia  from  India,  ana  most  probably  a  knowledge  of 
the  gobar  figures  at  the  same  time.  Thence  the  system  of  arithmetic  was  brought  to 
north-western  Africa  and  Spain,  and  doubtless  the  figures  along  with  it,  about  t^e  end 
of  the  10th  or  beginning  of  the  llth  c.,  and  from  Spain  a  knowledge  of  both  was 
speedily  communicated  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  gobar  figures  superseding  those  forms 
of  eastern  figures  which  had  previously  been  employed.  The  knowledge  of  the  figures 
however,  spread,  as  was  natural,  much  more  rapidly  than  the  notation  and  arithmetic  of 
which  they  were  the  foundation,  and  we  consequently  find  in  writings  and  inscriptions 
of  the  middle  ages  the  gobar  figures  partly  substituted  for,  and  mixed  up  with,  the  Roman 
numerals;  as,  for  instance,  XXX2,  for  32;  X4,  for  14,  etc.;  and  occasionally  such 
expressions  as  302,  303,  for  32  and  33.  The  earliest  work  on  modern  arithmetic  was 
published  in  Germany  in  1390;  it  explained  the  decimal  notation  and  exemplified  the 
elementary  rules.  The  Arabic  numerals  were  not  generally  introduced  into  England  till 
the  commencement  of  the  17th  c.,  and  it  was  long  after  that  time  before  the  decimal 
arithmetic  became  general.  See  a  dissertation  Sur  les  Chiffres  Indiens,  by  M.Woepke,  in 
the  Asiatic  journal. 

NUMERALS  (ante).  The  only  valuable  essays  on  the  introduction  of  our  present  mi. 
merals  are  the  works  of  Woepeke,  in  the  Encyclopedia  MttropolHann,  London,  1845,  vol. 
i.,  p.  412;  in  the  Journal  Asialique,  6th  series,  vol.  i.,  1863,  pp.  27,  234,  442;  and  his  mono- 
graph,  Sur  I' Introduction  de  TArithmetique  Indien  en  Occident,  Rome,  1859.  His  knowl- 
edge of  Sanskrit,  Arabic,  and  the  higher  mathematics,  may  be  seen  in  his  reconstruction 
of  that  passage  where  the  education  of  the  infant  Buddha  is  exemplified' by  a  kind  of 
competition-wallah,  on  the  basis  of  the  logical  figure  of  the  "heap."  But  we  are  only 
just  beginning  to  get  reliable  dates  in  Indian  archaeology,  and  the  edition  of  Prinsep  by 
Thomas,  1863,  the"  archaeological  part  of  the  surveys  of  India,  the  labors  of  German 
scholars  in  the  line  of  Shemitic  influence  on  early  Indian  alphabets,  all  point  to  conclu- 
sions at  variance  with  those  of  the  scholars  of  the  last  generation.  There  are  three  sets 
of  figures  in  use  among  what  may  be  called  the  mathematical  nations,  the  Sanskrit  (this 
name  is  used  because  it  does  not  identify  them  with  any  particular  alphabet),  the  Neskhi 
(as  used  with  the  present  Arabic  alphabet),  and  the  European.  None  are  now  as  they 
were  in  the  year  1000  A.D.,  and  none  is  an  immediate  borrowing  from  another.  All  seem 
to  have  been  once  used  without  notational  place,  that  is,  without  the  zero,  Arab-Greek 
T&tppa,  Sansk.  suneja,  both  meaning  void.  The  earliest  Sanskrit  figures  appear  to  be  of 
A.D.  674.  Bactrian  numerals  are  used  till  B.C.  116,  they  are  Shemitic,  and  without  nota- 
tion. The  Pali  numerals  which  accompany  the  series  of  inscriptions  from  the  3d  c.  B.C. 
to  the  5th  c.  A.D.,  are  partly  tallies,  partly  alphabetic,  partly  Shemitic,  and  are  also 
without  notation.  The  Sanskrit  figures  must  be  traced  back  through  a  Devanagari  lOih 
c.  type,  through  a  still  older  Kashmir  shape-,  to  identifiable  initials  of  their  Pali  (V) 
names  in  characters  which  are  not  quite  identical  with  either  Pali,  Allahabad,  or  Sindh- 
multani.  The  resemblance  of  1,  2,  3  to  our  own  figures  vanishes  as  we  go  back,  and 
the  only  shadow  of  likeness  is  an  accidental  form  of  the  old  7.  Evidently,  there  remains 
at  that  point  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  any  modern  Devanagari  letters,  nor  are  the 
"letters  those  usually  proposed,  as  the  six  is  spelled  with  chh.  and,,  seven  with  t.  The 
other  two  types  are,  as  to  a  few  of  their  figures,  bound  together  by  a  common  origin, 
though  dissimilar  in  shape  and  derivation.  It  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  that 
Alexandria,  with  the  party-colored  nationalities  who  traded  there,  serves  as  a  great 
receptacle,  not  only  of  all  the  mysticism  but  of  all  the  knowledge  of  the  antique  eas-t. 
What  a  jumble  of  perverted  intelligence  remained  long  after  any  practical  instruction 
had  vanished  may  be  easily  seen  by  studying  any  of  the  patristic  compilations,  or  any  of 
the  early  Arabic  encyclopedists.  The  Arabs  of  n.  Egypt  and  Barbary.  Mughrabin,  h:ul 
always  certain  heretical  traditions,  a  different  arrangement  of  the  supplementary  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  and  certain  differences  in  the  figures,  which  distinguished  them  from 
their  fellows  of  the  east.  Their  civilization  seems  earlier  and  more  practical.  The 
oldest  figures  known  (except  Chinese  current  marks)  are  the  Egyptian,  and  they  go 
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!•  II-  111-  1111-,  which  in  Demotic  are  changed  to  one  long  stroke,  "with  the  others 
reduced  each  to  a  short  scrabble  ou  its  upper  left  side.  The  Hieratic  changes  the  tallies 
to  a  series  of  vertical  scrabbles,  and  from  these  come  the  Demotic  signs  for  months,  1,  2, 
3,  almost  identical  with  our  figures.  These  furnish  the  radical  distinction  between 
Arabic  and  Gobar  figures.  The  Arabic,  at  least  the  Neskhi,  takes  the  first  four  Demotic 
figures,  and,  necessarily  reversing  them  in  its  writing  from  right  to  left,  adds  to  them 
others,  of  which  only  9  bears  a  chance  resemblance  to  an  European  figure.  The  Gobar 
takes  the  three  Demotic  month  figures,  adds  the  Demotic  common  4,  and  the  rest  are 
iiltMitieal  with  the  old  Mughrab,  with  tlie  apices  of  Boethius,  and  with  our  modern 
figures.  Variant  types  are  old  Arabic  4  like  a  Greek  sigma,  2,  and  5  like  our  8  with  a 
tail;  the  Gobar  and  the  Boethian  signs  have  another  2,  like  a  Saxon  t;  the  14th  c.  Euro- 
pean 4  is  like  a  Greek  lambda,  A.  The  apices,  occurring  in  an  old  manuscript  of 
Boethius,  but  unfortunately  not  to  be  fixed  in  date,  have  every  appearance  of  being 
Gnostic.  The  signs  are  strangely  deformed,  and  their  uatnes,  affixed,  are  from  4  to  9, 
Syrian,  but  1  and  2  are  Indo-Gerraan,  and  3  unreadable.  As  the  Gobar  seem  older  than 
the  Nfskhi,  and  as  their  first  four  figures  are  undoubtedly  Egyptian,  it  may  be  that  the 
rest,  our  figures  of  to-day,  are  also  debased  Demotic.  They  would  be  either  alphabetical — 
b  it  of  the  sequence  of  the  Demotic  alphabet  we  are  not  entirely  certain — or  initial — but, 
it  so,  of  Coptic  numbers,  or  of  Arabic  numbers  spelled  in  Coptic?  It  seems  impossible 
to  tell,  and  no  guessing,  or  discovery  of  chance  relation  in  appearance,  is  of  the  slightest 
value.  A  series  of  deductions  would  attribute  the  other  Neskhi  figures  to  either  a  Syriac 
alphabet  becoming  Kun'c,  or  perhaps  to  some  arrangement  of  Pcrso-Bactrian  signs  witli 
which  we  are  not  yet  acquainted.  The  manuscript  of  Washiyi  will  show  with  how 
many  signs  an  inqufsitive  Arab  of  his  time  might  be  familiar,  while  without  real  knowl- 
edge of  a  single  alphabet,  even,  beside  his  own. 

HUMEEATION,  the  reading  off  of  numbers  that  are  expressed  by  figures.  As  shown 
in  notation  (q  v.),  the  first  figure  on  the  right  hand  expresses  units;  the  next,  tens;  the 
third,  hundreds;  and  following  the  same  nomenclature  with  the  next  three  figures,  we 
have  the  fourth  expressing  units  of  thousands;  the  fifth,  tens  of  thousands ;  the  sixth, 
hundreds  of  thousands.  The  seventh  figure,  in  like  manner,  expresses  units  of  millions; 
the  eighth,  tens  of  millions;  and  the  ninth,  hundreds  of  millions.  When  this  method  is 
consistently  followed  out,  as  is  the  case  with  French  and  other  continental  arithmeti- 
cians, the  fourth  period,  or  group  of  three  figures,  is  denominated  billions,  the  first 
figure  of  it  (the  tenth  from  the  extreme  right)  being  units  of  billions;  the  next,  tens  of 
billions;  etc.  Read  in  this  way,  the  figures  56,084,763,204,504  express  fifty-six  trillions, 
eighty-four  billions,  sevcn-hundred-and-sixty- three  millions,  two-hundred-and-four  thou- 
sands, five-lumdrecl-and-four  units.  In  Britain  there  is  a  slight  variation  in  the  mode, 
the  only  effect  of  which  is  to  render  it  a  littie  more  complicated;  thus,  after  units  of 
millions,  come  teas  and  hundreds  of  millions,  but  then  instead  of  billions  we  have, 
according  to  the  current  usage,  thousands  of  millions;  after  this,  tens  of  thousands  of 
millions  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  millions,  and  then  billions,  which  occupy  the  13th 
figure  from  the  right,  and  are  reckoned  in  the  same  wajr  as  millions,  so  that  the  next 
unit  or  trillions  does  not  come  in  till  the  19th  figure.  The  above  numl>er,  according  to 
the  British  mode,  would  be  read  fifty-six  billions,  eighty-four-thousand-seven-hundred- 
and-sixty-threo  millions,  two-huudred-and-four  thousands,  five-hundred-and  four  units. 
The  first  method  is  perfectly  symmetrical,  keeping  throughout  to  divisions  of  three 
figures;  the  second  only  keeps  to  this  division  up  to  hundreds  of  millions,  when  it 
changes  it  for  a  division  into  parcels  of  six  figures,  which  are  named  from  units  up  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  uniis.  The  latter  mode  is,  however,  gradually  falling  into 
disuse. 

NUMIDA..     See  GCTNEA  FOWL,  ante. 

NUMID  IA  (Gr.  Nomndia,  the  land  of  Nomads),  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  a 
part  of  the  n.  coast  of  Africa,  corresponding  to  some  extent  with  the  modern  Algiers. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  river  Mulucha  (now  Moluya),  which  separated  it  from 
Mauritania;  on  the  e.  by  the  river  Tusea  (now  Wadi-eJ-Berber),  which  separated  it  from 
the  territory  of  Carthage,  the  Africa  Propria  of  the  Romans;  on  the  s.  it  reached  to  the 
chains  of  int.  Atlas  and  the  Lacus  Tritonis,  which  separated  it  from  the  land  of  the 
Gaetulians  and  interior  Libya.  The  chief  rivers  were  the  Rubricates  and  the  Ampsaga. 
The  inhabitants  of  Numidia,  as  of  Mauritania,  belonged  to  the  race  from  which  the 
modern  Berber  are  descended.  They  were  a  warlike  race,  and  excelled  as  hoi-semen: 
but,  like  most  barbarians,  were  faithless  and  unscrupulous.  Of  their  tribes,  the  Massyli 
in  the  e.,  and  the  Masmsyli  in  the  w.,  were  the  most  powerful.  In  the  grand  struggle 
between  the  Carthaginians  ;  nd  the  Romans,  they  at  first  fought  on  the  side  of  ihc 
former,  but  subsequently  the  king  of  the  eastern  Numidians,  Massinissa,  joined  the 
Romans,  aii'i  rendered  them  effectual  service  in  the  war  with  Hannibal.  Favored  by  the 
conquerors  he  united  all  Numidia  under  his  sway.  Of  his  successors  in  this  kingdom 
Jugurtha  and  Juba  arc  the  most  famous.  After  the  victory  of  Csesar  over  Juba  I.,  in 
the  African  war,  Xumidia  became  a  Roman  province  (46  B.C.);  but^Augustus  afterwards 
gave  the  western  part — from  the  river  Ampsaga,  now  Wadi  el-Kibbir — with  Mauritania, 
to  Juba  II  .  and  the  name  Numidia  became  limited  to  the  eastern  part;  and  when  Mauri- 
tania became  a  Roman  province,  the  western  pa;t  was  called  Mauritania  Csesariensis. 
U.  K.  X.-4? 
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Among  the  Raman  colons  were  Hippo  Regius,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rubricatus? 
Cirta  (tiie  residence  of  the  Numidian  kings),  afterwards  culled  Constantina,  a  name 
Btill  preserved  in  Coustantine;  Sicca,  and  Rusicada.  For  the  modern  history  oi'  Numidia 
see  ALGIERS. 

NUMISMATICS  (Lat.  nummvs  and  numisma,  money;  Gr.  nomisma,  from  nomos,  ]a\v, 
a  medium  of  exchange  established  by  law),  the  science  which  treats  of  coins  and  medals. 
A  coin  is  a  piece  of  metal  of  a  fixed  weight  stamped  by  authority  of  government,  and 
employed  as  a  circulating  medium.  A  medal  is  a  piece  struck  to  commemorate  sin 
event.  The  study  of  numismatics  has  an  important  bearing  on  history.  Coins  have 
been  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  names  of  forgotten  countries  and  cities,  their  posi- 
tion, their  chronology,  the  succession  of  their  kings,  their  usages — civil,  military,  and 
religious — and  the  style  of  their  art.  On  their  respective  coins  we  can  look  on  undoubt- 
edly accurate  representations  of  Mithri dates,  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  Nero,  Caracalla, 
and  read  their  character  and  features. 

The  metals  which  have  generally  been  used  for  coinage  are  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 
In  each  class  is  comprised  the  alloy  occasionally  substituted  for  it,  as  electrum  (an  alloy 
of  gold  and  silver.)  for  gold,  billon  for  silver,  bronze  for  copper,  and  potin  (an  alloy  softer 
than  billon)  for  silver  and  copper.  The  side  of  a  coin  which  bears  the  most  important 
device  or  inscription  is  called  the  obverse,  the  other  side  \\ierererse.  The  words  cr  letters 
on  a  coin  are  called  its  inscription;  an  inscription  surrounding  the  border  is  called  the 
legend.  When  the  loweV  part  of  the  reverse  is  distinctly  separated  from  the  main  device, 
it  is  called  the  exergue  (Gr.  ex  ergon,  without  the  work),  and  often  bears  a  secondary 
inscription,  with  the  date  or  place  of  mintage.  The  field  is  the  space  on  the  surface  of 
the  coin  unoccupied  by  the  principal  device  or  inscription. 

The  use  of  coined  money  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the  9th  c.  B  c.  Money, 
however,  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  existed  much  earlier,  and  when  of  metal  it  passed 
by  weight,  no  piece  being  adjusted  to  any  precise  weight,  and  all  money  being  weighed 
when  exchanged.  Early  metallic  money  was  in  the  form  of  bars,  spikes,  and"  rings;  t'-ie 
ring  money  could  be  opened,  closed,  and  linked  in  a  chain  for  convenience  of  carriage. 

The  Lydians  are  suppo^d  to  have  been  the  first  people  who  used  coined  money, 
about  700*or  800  years  before  the  Christian  era;  and  their  example  was  soon  after  fol- 
lowed by  the  different  states  of  Greece,  the  earliest  Greek  coins  being  those  of  ^Egina. 
In  its  early  stages  the  process  of  coining  consisted  in  placing  a  lump  of  metal  of  a  fixed 
weight,  and  approaching  to  a  globular  form,  over  a  die.  on  which  was  engraved  the 
religious  or  national  symbol  to  be  impressed.  A  wedge  cr  punch  placed  at  the  back  of 
the  metal  was  held  steadily  with  one  hand,  and  struck  by  a  hammer  with  the  other,  till 
the  metal  was  sufficiently  fixed  in  the  die  to  receive  a  good  impression.  The  impression 
was  a  guarantee  of  the  weight  of  the  piece.  From  the  nature  of  the  process,  the  earliest 
coins  had  a  lumpish  appearance,  and  on  their  reverse  was  a  rough,  irregular,  hollow 
square,  corresponding  to  a  similar  square  on  the  punch,  devised  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  coin  steady  when  struck  by  the  coining  hammer.  The  original  coins  of  Asia  Minor 
were  of  gold,*  those  of  Greece*  of  silver.  The  earliest  coins  bear  emblems  of  a  sacred 
character,  often  embodying  some  legend  regarding  the  foundation  of  the  state,  as  the 
phoca  or  seal  on  the  coins  of  the  Phocians,  which  alludes  to  the  shoal  of  seals  said  to  have 
followed  the  fleet  during  the  emigration  of  the  people.  A  very  early  double  stater  of 
Miletus,  in  Ionia,  of  which  the  type  is  the  lion's  head,  was  derived  from  Persia  and 
Assyria,  and  associated  with  the  worship  of  Cybele,  a  symbol  which  is  continued  in  the 
later  coinage  of  Miletus.  Types  of  this  kind  were  succeeded  by  portraits  of  protecting 
deities.  The  earliest  coins  of  Athens  have  the  owl,  as  type  of  the  goddess  Athene;  at  a 
later  period,  the  head  of  the  goddess  herself  takes  its  place,  the  owl  afterwards  re-appear- 
ing on  the  reverse.  The  punch-mark,  at  first  a  rudely-roughed  square,  soon  assumed 
the  more  sightly  form  of  deep,  wedge-like  indents,  which  in  later  specimens  become 
more  regular,  till  they  form  themselves  into  tolerably  symmetrical  square.  In  the  next 
stage,  the  indents  become  shallower,  anu  consist  of  four  squares  forming  one  large  one. 
The  surrounding  of  the  punch-mark  with  a  band  bearing  a  name,  and  the  introduction 
of  a  head  in  the  center,  gradually  led  to  the  perfect  reverse.  There  is  a  remarkable 
series  of  so-called  "  encased"  coins  struck  in  Magna  Grsecia,  of  which  the  reverse  is  an 
exact  repetition  in  concave  of  the  relief  of  the  obverse.  These  coins  are  thin,  flat,  sharp 
in  relief,  and  beautifully  executed. 

The  leading  coin  of  Greece  and  the  Greek  colonies  was  the  stater,  so  called  because 
founded  on  a  standard  of  weight  generally  received  before  the  introduction  of  coined 
money.  There  were  double  staters,  and  half,  third,  and  quarter  staters,  aiid  the  stater 
was  equivalent  in  value  to  six  of  the  silver  pieces  called  drachmae.  The  obolus  was  one- 
sixth  of  the  drachma,  at  first  struck  in  silver,  in  later  times  in  copper. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  earliest  Greek  coins  consist  of  a  single  letter,  the  initial  of  the 
city  where  they  were  struck.  The  remaining  letters,  or  a  portion  of  them,  were  after- 
wards added,  the  name,  when  in  full,  being  in  the  genitive  case.  Monograms  sometimes 
occur  in  addition  to  the  name,  or  part  name,  of  the. place.  The  first  coin  bearing  the 
name  of  a  king  is  the  tetradrachm  (or  piece  of  four  drachmae)  of  Alexander  I.,  of 
Macedon. 

Among  the  early  coins  of  Asia,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  is  the  stater  Daricus  or 
Daric,  named  from  Darius  Hystaspes.  It  had  for  symbol  an  archer  kneeling  ou  one 
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Irnee,  and  seems  to  have  been  coined  for  the  Greek  colonies  of  Asia  by  their  Persian 
conquerors.  In  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Macedon  the  coinage  of  Greece  had  attained  its 
full  development,  having  a  perfect  reverse.  One  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  com- 
plete coin  is  a  beautiful  medal  struck  at  Syracuse,  with  the  head  of  Proserpine  accom- 
panied by  dolphins,  and  for  reverse  a  victor  in  the  Olympic  games  in  a  chariot  receiving 
a  wreath  from  victory — a  type  which  is  also  found  on  the  reverse  of  the  staters  of  Philip 
of  Macedon,  known  as  Philips,  and  largely  imitated  by  other  states.  Coins  of  Alexander 
the  great  are  abundant,  many  having  been  struck  after  his  conquests  in  the  Greek  towns 
of  Asia.  A  rose  distinguishes  those  struck  at  Rhodes,  a  bee  those  struck  at  £ phesus, 
etc.;  these  are  all  types  generally  accompanying  the  figure  of  Zeus  on  the  reverse;  on 
the  obverse  is  tlio  head  of  Hercules,  which  has  sometimes  been  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Alexander  himself.  It  would  rather  seem,  however,  that  the  conqueror's  immediate 
successors  were  the  first,  who  placed  their  portrait  on  the  coins,  and  that  under  a  shallow 
pretence  of  deification,  Lysimachus  as  a  descendant  of  Bacchus,  and  beleucus  of  Apollo, 
clothed  in  the  attributes  of  these  deities.  Two  most  beautiful  and  important  series  of 
Greek  coins  are  those  of  the  Seleucidae,  in  Asia,  of  silver,  and  of  the  Lagidse  or  Ptole- 
mies, in  Egypt,  of  gold. 

In  Palestine  there  is  an  interesting  series  of  coins  founded  on  the  religious  history  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  and  assigned  to  Simon  Maccabasus.  They  are  shekels  and  half- 
shekels,  equivalent  to  two  attic  drachmae  and  one  drachma  respectively.  The  shekels 
bear  on  the  obverse  the  pot  of  manna,  with  the  inscription  "  Schekel  Israel"  (the  Shekel 
of  Israel);  on  the  reverse  is  Aaron's  rod  with  three  flowers,  and  the  legend  "  lerous- 
chalim  kedoschah"  (Jerusalem  the  holy).  The  inscriptions  are  in  the  Samaritan  charac- 
ter. The  successors  of  Simon  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  placed  their  portraits  on 
the  coins,  with  inscriptions  in  Greek  as  well  as  in  Hebrew. 

•  Roman  coins  belong  to  three  different  series,  known  as  the  republican,  the  family, 
and  the  imperial. 

The  so-called  republican,  the  earliest  coinage,  began  at  an  early  period  of  Roman  his 
tory,  and  subsisted  till  about  80  B.C.  Its  standard  metal  was  copper,  or  rather  as  or  bronze, 
an  alloy  of  copper.  The  standard  unit  was  the  pound  weight  divided  into  twelve  ounces. 
The  (es,  as,  or  pound  of  bronze,  is  said  to  have  received  a  state  impress  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Servius  Tullius,  578  B.C.  This  gigantic  piece  was  oblonglike  a  brick,  and  stamped  with 
the  representation  of  an  ox  or  sheep,  whence  the  word  pe&tnia,,  from  pectts,  cattle.  The 
full  pound  of  the  as  was  gradually  reduced,  always  retaining  the  twelve  (nominally) 
uncial  subdivisions,  till  its  actual  weight  came  to  be  no  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  ounce. 
About  the  time  when  the  as  had  diminished  to  nine  ounces,  the  square  form  was 
exchanged  for  the  circular.  This  large  copper  coin,  called  the  "as  grave,"  was  not 
struck  with  the  punch,  but  cast,  and  exhibited  on  the  obverse  (he  Janus  bifrons;  and  on 
the  reverse,  the  prow  of  a  ship,  with  the  numeral  I.  Of  the  fractions  of  me  as,  the  sex- 
tans, or  the  sixth  part,  generally  bears  the  head  of  Mercury,  and  the  uncia,  or  ounce 
piece,  that  of  Minerva;  these  pieces  being  further  distinguished  by  dots  or  knobs,  one  for 
each  ounce.  There  were  circular  pieces  as  high  as  the  decussis,  or  piece  of  twelve  asses, 
presenting  a  head  of  Roma  (or  Minerva),  but  none  are  known  to  have  been  coined  till 
the  weight  of  the  as  had  diminished  to  four  ounces.  The  Roman  uncial  coinage  extended 
to  the  other  states  of  Italy,  where  a  variety  of  types  were  introduced,  including  mytho- 
logical heads  and  animals.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  as  was  virtually  superseded 
by  the  sestertius,  called  by  numismatists  the  first  bronze,  about  the  size  of  our  penny, 
which  was  at  first  of  the  value  of  two  and  a  half,  afterwards  iour  asses.  The  sestertius 
derived  its  value  from  the  silver  denarius,  of  which  it  was  the  fourth.  The  half  of  the 
sestertius  was  the  dupondius  (known  as  the  second  bronze),  and  the  half  of  the  dupon- 
dius  was  called  the  assarium,  un  old  name  of  the  as.  The  assarium  is  known  to  numis- 
matists as  the  third  bronze. 

Silver  was  first  coined  at  Rome  about  281  B.C.,  the  standard  being  founded  on  the 
Greek  drachma,  then  equivalent  in  value  to  ten  asses;  the  new  coin  was  therefore  called 
a  denarius,  or  piece  of  ten  aases.  The  earliest  silver  coined  at  Rome  has  on  the  obverse 
the  head  of  Roma  (differing  from  Minerva  by  having  wings  attached  to  the  helmet);  on 
the  reverse  is  a  quadriga  or  biga,  or  the  Dioscuri.  Among  various  other  types  which 
occur  in  the  silver  of  the  Italian  towns  subject  to  Rome  are  the  horse's  head,  and  gal- 
loping horse,  both  very  beautiful.  During  the  social  war,  the  revolted  states  coined 
money  independently  of  Rome,  and  used  various  devices  to  dtetinguish  it  as  Italian  and 
not  Roman  money. 

The  earliest  cold  coins  seem  to  have  been  issued  about  90  B.C.,  and  consisted  of  the 
scrupulum,  equivalent  to  20  sestertii,  and  the  double  and  treble  scrupulum.  These 
pieces  bear  the  head  of  mars  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  an  eagle  standing  on  a 
thunderbolt,  with  the  inscription  "  Roma"  on  the  exergue.  The  large  early  republican 
coins  were  cast,  not  struck. 

The  family  coins  begin  about  170  B.C.,  and  about  80  B.C.  they  entirely  supercede  the 
coins  first  described.  Those  families  who  successively  held  offices  connected  with  the 
public  mint  acquired  the  right  first  to  inscribe  their  names  on  the  money,  afterwards  to 
introduce  symbols  of  events  in  their  own  family  history.  These  types  gradually  super- 
seded the  natural  ones;  the  portrait  of  an.  ancestor  followed;  and  then  the  portrait  of  a 
living  citizen,  Julius  Caesar. 
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Under  the  empire,  the  copper  sestertius,  which  had  displaced  the  as,  continued  the 
nonetaiy  standard.  A  magnificent  series  exists  of  the  first  bronzes  of  the  emperors  from 
Augustus  to  Gallienus.  While  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  emperors  to  coiu  gold  and 
silver,  copper  could  only  be  coined  ex  seiiatus  consitlto,  which  from  the  time  of  Augustus 
was  expressed  on  the  coins  by  the  letters  S.C.,  or  EX  S.C.  The  obverse  of  the  imperial 
coins  bears  the  portraits  of  the  successive  emperors,  .sometimes  of  the  empress  or  other 
members  of  the  imperial  family;  and  the  reverse  represents  some  event,  military  or 
social,  of  the  emperor's  reign,  sometimes  allegorized.  The  emperor's  name  and  title  are 
inscribed, on  the  obverse,  and  sometimes  partly  continued  on  the  reverse;  the  inscription 
on  the  reverse  generally  relates  to  the  subject  delineated;  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
!3d.  c.,  the  exergue  of  the  reverse  is  occupied  by  the  name  of  the  town  where  the  coin  is 
struck.  The  coins  of  Augustus  and  those  of  Livia,  Antonia,  and  Agrippina  the  Elder 
have  much  artistic  merit.  The  workmanship  of  Nero's  sestertii  is  very  beautiful.  The 
coins  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  commemorate  the  conquest  of  Judea.  The  colosseum 
appears  on  a  sestertius  of  Vespasian.  The  coins  of  Trajan  are  noted  for  their  architec- 
tural types.  Hadrian's  coins  commemorate  his  journeys.  The  coins  and  medals  of 
Antouine,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  the  two  Faustinas  are  well  executed;  as  are  also  those 
of  Commodus,  of  whom  a  remarkable  medallion  relates  to  the  conquest  of  Britain. 
There  is  a  rapid  falling  off  in  design  after  the  time  of  Commodus,  and  base  silver  comes 
extensively  into  use  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla.  Gallienus  introduced  the  practice  of 
coining  money  of  copper  washed  with  silver. 

The  colonial  and  provincial  money  of  this  period  was  very  inferior  to  that  coined  in 
Rome  In  the  coins  of  the  provinces  "which  had  been  formed  out  of  the  Greek  empire, 
the  obverse  bears  the  emperor's  head  and  the  reverse  generally  the  chief  .temple  of  the 
gods  in  the  city  of  coinage:  the  inscriptions  are  in  Greek.  In  the  imperial  coins  of 
Alexandria  appear  such  characteristic  devices  as  the  heads  of  Jupiter  Aminon,  Isi's,  and' 
Canopus,  the  sphinx,  the  serpent,  the  lotus,  and  the  wheat-ear.  Colonial  coins  were  at 
first  distinguished  by  a  team  of  oxen,  afterwards  by  banners,  the  number  of  which 
indicated  the  number  of  legions  from  which  the  colony  had  been  drawn. 

After  the  time  "of  Gallienus,  the  colonial  money  and  the  Greek  imperial  money, 
except  that  of  Alexandria,  ceased,  and  much  of  the  Roman  coinage  was  executed  in  the 
provinces,  the  name  of  the  town  of  issue  appearing  on  the  exergue.  Diocletian  intro- 
duced a  new  piece  of  money,  called  the  follis,  which  became  the  chief  coin  of  the  lower 
empire.  The  first  bronze  lias  disappeared  after  Gallienus,  and  the  second  disappears 
after  Diocletian,  the  third  bronze  diminishing  to  ^  of  an  ounce.  With  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  under  Constantine,  a  few  Christian  types  are  introduced.  The 
third  bronze  of  that  emperor  has  the  Labarum  (q.v.),  with  the  monogram  IHS.  Large 
medallions,  called  cantor  niaii.  encircled  with  a  deep  groove,  belong  to  this  period,  and 
seem  to  have  been  prizes  for  distribution  at  the  public  games.  Pagan  types  recur  on  the 
coins  of  Julian  :  and  after  his  time  the  third  bronze  disappears. 

The  money  of  the  Byzantine  empire  forms  a  link  between  the  subject  of  ancient  and 
that  of  modern  coins.  The  portrait  of  the  emperor  on  the  obverse  is,  after  the  10th  c., 
supported  by  some  protecting  saint.  The  reverse  has  at  first  such  types  as  Victory  with 
a  cross,  afterwards  a  representation  of  the  Saviour  or  the  Virgin;  in  some  instances,  the 
Virgin  supporting  the  walls  of  Constantinople.  Latin  is  gradually  superseded  by  Greek 
in  the  inscriptions,  and  wholly  disappears  by  the  time  of  Alexius  I.  The  chief  gold 
piece  was  the  solidus  or  nomisma,  which  was  long  famed  in  commerce  for  its  purity, 
and  circulated  largely  in  the  west  as  well  as  the  east  of  Europe. 

Of  the  coins  of  the  middle  ages,  the  most  important  is  the  silver  denier  or  penny, 
derived  from  the  Latin  denarius.  Its  half  was  the  obole,  first  of  silver,  afterwards  of 
billon.  Coins  of  this  description  were  issued  in  the  German  empire,  Fran  en.  England, 
and  the  Scandinavian  states,  and  in  many  cases  by  ecclesiastical  princes  and  feudal  lords 
as  well  as  sovereigns.  The  obverse  of  the  regal  coin  of  the  early  middle  ages  is  generally 
the  bust  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  reverse  a  Greek  cross,  accompanied  by  the  royal  nams 
or  title,  and  the  place  of  mintage  or  the  moneyer  (see  MINT).  The  arms  of  the  country 
were  introduced  in  the  12th  c.,  in  conjunction  with  the  cross,  and  afterwards  superseded 
it.  In  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  coins  began  to  be  issued  by  free  imperial  cities  or 
corporations  of  towns;  and  there  prevailed  extensively  throughout  Germany  and  other 
parts  of  Europe  a  thin  piece  called  a  bracteate,  in  relief  on  one  side,  and  hollow  on  the 
other,  often  not  bearing  afcsingie  letter,  and  rarely  a  full  inscription.  Down  to  the  14th 
c.,  the  relief  of  the  mediaeval  coins  is  very  inconsiderable,  the  pieces  thin,  and  the  art 
poor. 

Britain  received  the  Roman  money  on  its  subjugation.  Constantine  seems  to  have 
had  a  mint  in  London,  and  the  Roman  currency  continued  to  circulate  for  a  time 
after  the  departure  of  the  conquerors.  The  first  independent,  coinage,  however,  shows 
hardly  a  trace  of  the  influence  of  Rome;  it  consists  of  two  small  coins,  called  the  skeatta 
and  styca,  the  former  of  silver,  the  latter  of  copper.  Both  seem  to  belong  solely  to  the 
Saxon  kingdom  of  Northumbria;  they  are  without  inscriptions;  a  bird,  a  rude  profile, 
and  several  unintelligible  symbols  appear  on  them,  and  their  art  is  of  the  most  debased 
kind.  In  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy  silver  pennies  were  coined,  first  intended 
1o  be  j]^  of  a  pound  weight:  on  the  disappearance  of  skeatbe  and  styca;,  they  form, 
with  the  occasional  addition  of  half-pennies,  the  sole  currency  of  England  down  to  the 
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reign  of  Edward  III.  The  pennies  of  the  heptarclry  bear  tlie  ua:ne  of  the  king  or  of  the 
moneyer;  a  cross  sometimes  appears  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  in  later 
times  a  rude  head  of  the  king  or  queen.  The  pennies  of  the  Saxon  and  Danish  sole 
iuouarcas  of  England  have  a  somewhat  similar  character.  Alfred's  earlier  coins  have  a 
grotesque-looking  portrait,  and  on  the  reverse  a  monogram  of  London;  in  his  later  coins 
tiio  head  di>uppears,  and  a  cross  and  circle  take  its  place.  A  cross  variously  ornamented 
with  three-  pellets  in  each  angle  continues  to  be  the  usual  reverse  of  the  Saxon,  Norman, 
a  .:<t  Phintageuet  coius.  The  coins  of  Edward  III.  are  a  great  artistic  advance  on  those 
taat  preceded  them.  The  silver  coinage  of  that  king  consisted  not  only  of  pennies,  half- 
pjinuf.-;.  and  farthings,  but  also  of  groats  and  half-groats.  The  obverse  of  the  groat 
bears  a  conventional  crowned  head  within  a  flowered  circle  of  nine  arches,  the  words 
"Dei  Gratia''  and  the  title  "Rex  Franciae"  appearing  for  the  first  time  in  the  legend. 
The  ivviTs,-  has  the  motto  "  Posui  Deiim  adjutorem  meurn,"  which  continued  on  the 
coinage  till  the  time  of  Edward  V.  But  the  great  numismatic  feature  of  Edward  III.'s 
reign  is  the  issue  of  goid  nobles,  worth  six  shillings  and  eightpeuce.  The  obverse  of 
those  beautiful  coius  represent  the  king  in  a  ship,  a  sword  in  his  right  hand,  in  his  left 
a  shield  with  the  quartered  arms  of  France  and  England.  The  reverse  is  a  rich  cross 
flory  within  a  circle  of  eight  arches,  and  a  lion  under  a  crown  in  each  angle  of  the  cross, 
tiie  legend  b^iiig  "  Iliesus  autem  trausieus  per  medium  illorum  ibat."  Half  and  quarter 
nobles  were  also  coined.  The  noble  having  increased  in  value,  a  coin  called  an  angel, 
of  the  former  value  of  a  noble,  was  issued  by  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.  The  obverse 
represented  St.  Michael  transfixing  a  dragon,  the  reverse  a  ship,  with  a  cross  for  the 
mast. 

As  \ve  approach  the  period  of  the  reformation,  the  coinage  gradually  becomes  more 
ornate.  The  nobles  coined  by  Edward  IV.,  after  the  value  of  that  coin  had  been  fixed 
at  10  shillings,  were  called  rials  (a  name  derived  from  a  French  coin),  and  the  double 
rial  or  sovereign  was  first  coined  by  Henry  VII.  The  obverse  has  the  king  on  his  throne 
with  scepter  and  orb,  and  on  the  reverse,  in  the  center  of  a  heraldic  full-blown  rose,  isa  shield 
with  the  arms  of  France  and  England.  The  testoou,  or  shilling,  valued  at  twelve  pence, 
also  first  appeared  in  this  reigu,  with  the  royal  profile  crowned  on  the  obverse,  and  the 
voyal  arms  quartered  by  the  cross  on  the  reverse.  A  great  debasement  of  the  coinage  took 
place  in  the  reigu  of  Henry  VIII.  The  reverse  of  the  farthings  of  that  monarch  bears  a, 
portcullis-,  that  of  the  shillings  a  rose  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  of  the  sovereigns,  the 
royal  arms  supported  by  a  lion  and  dragon.  A  noble  was  coined  with  St.  George  and 
the  dragon  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  a  ship  with  three  crosses  for  masts,  and  a 
rose  on  the  center  mast.  On  the  'coins  of  Henry  VIII.  the  title  "  Hiberniae  Rex"  first 
appeared,  former  kings  having  only  styled  themselves  "Dominus  Hiberniae,"  Ireland 
not  being  accounted  a  kingdom,  lender  Edward  VI.  the  silver  coins  called  crowns  and 
half-crowns  appear,  having  for  device  the  king  crowned  on  horseback  in  the  armor  of 
the  period.  They  derived  their  name  from  coins  circulating  on  the  continent,  which  had 
for  .device  a  crown.  The  royal  arms  in  an  oval  shield  without  the  cross  are  introduced 
as  the  reverse  of  the  shilling.  From  this  period  there  is  a  very  obvious  decline  in  the 
artistic  feeling  of  the  English  coins.  On  some  of  the  shillings  of  Mary,  her  bust  and 
that  of  Philip  face  each  other,  the  insignia  of  Spain  and  England  impaled  occupying  the 
reverse;  afterwards  the  king's  head  occupies  one  side  of  the  coin,  and  the  queen's  the 
other.  Half  sovereigns,  or  rials,  and  angels  were  coined  of  the  old  type  of  Edward  IV. 
The  great  event  in  the  coinage  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was  the  temporary  introduction  of 
the  mill  and  screw,  instead  of  the  hammer  and  punch,  producing  coins  of  a  more  regular 
and  workmanlike  appearance.  The  profile  bust  of  James  I.,  crowned  and  in  armor, 
appears  on  his  shillings  and  smaller  pieces;  on  his  crowns  and  half-crowns  he  is  repre- 
sented on  horseback;  on  the  reverse  are  the  quartered  arms  of  the  three  kingdoms  (the 
harp  of  Ireland  appearing  for  the  first  time  on  the  coinage),  with  the  motto  "Que  Deus 
conjunxit  nemo  separet."  Copper  farthings,  with  crown,  scepter,  and  sword  on  the 
obverse,  and  a  harp  on  the  reverse,  were  coined  for  England  as  well  as  Ireland,  the  first 
copper  money  issued  in  England  since  the  styca.  Private  tokens  of  copper,  issued  by 
tradesmen  and  others,  had,  however,  been  in  circulation  before,  and  came  again  into  use 
to  a  large  extent  at  a  later  period.  Charles  I.  coined  ten  and  twenty  shilling  pieces  of 
eilver,  the  former  a  very  noble  coin,  with  a  representation  of  the  king  on  horseback.  A 
crown,  struck  at  Oxford,  beat's  on  the  obverse  the  king  on  horseback,  with  a  representa- 
tion of  the  town,  and  on  the  '-everse  the  heads  of  the  Oxford  declaration.  The  guinea. 
first  coined  in  this  reign,  was  so  called  from  the  metal  being  procured  from  the  coast  of 
Guinea;  its  original  value  was  but  twenty  shillings. 

The  coins  of  the  commonwealth  exhibit  a  shield  with  the  cross  of  St.  George  sur- 
rounded by  a  palm  and  olive  branch,  and  have  for  legend  "the  commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land." On  the  reverse  are  two  shields  accollee,  with  the  cross  of  St.  George  and  the 
harp  of  Ireland,  and  the  motto  "  God  with  us."  Coins  far  superior  in  character  were 
executed  by  Cromwell,  with  his  laureated  bust  and  title  as  protector,  and  on  the  reverse 
a  crowned" shield  quartering  the  cross  of  St.  George,  of  St.  Andrew  and  the  harp,  with 
tin?  protector's  paternal  arms  in  surtout;  but  few  of  these  were  issued.  In  the  early 
coius  of  Charles  II..  that  monarch  is  crowned,  and  in  the  dress  of  the  time;  in  his  later 
money  he  is  in  conventionalized  Roman  drapery,  with  the  head  turned  to  the  left,  and 
fiom  that  time  it  has  been  the  practice  to  turn  every  king's  head  the  reverse  way  from 
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that  of  his  predecessor.  The  four  shields  on  the  reverse  are  disposed  \L  the  form  of  a 
cross  (an  arrangement  which  continued  till  the  reign  of  George  it.),  and  on  the  edge  of 
the  crowns  and  half-crowns  is  the  legend  "Decus  et  tutamen."  Charles  II.  issued  a 
copper  coinage  of  half-pennies  and  farthings;  on  the  former  appears  the  device  of 
Britannia,  taken  from  the  Roman  coins  relating  to  Britain.  Pennies  were  not  coined 
till  George  III.'s  reign.  The  coins. of  William  and  Mary  have  the  profiles  of  the  king 
and  queen  one  over  the  other,  and  the  shields  of  the  three  kingdoms  in  the  form  of  a 
cross  on  the  reverse,  with  Nassau  in  the  center.  The  coinage  of  William  alone,  after 
the  death  of  Mary,  is  of  somewhat  improved  design,  sir  Isaac  Newton  being  then  mas- 
ter of  the  mint.  Little  cha?ige  in  the  general  design  of  the  coin  occurs  in  the  reigns 
of  Anne  and  George  I.  On  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  the  Hanoverian 
arms  are  placed  in  the  fourth  shield,  and  George  IV.  substituted  a  quartered  shield  with 
Nassau  en  surtout  for  the  four  shields  on  the  reverse  of  his  gold  coins.  During  the 
greater  part  of  George  III.'s  reign  the  coinage  was  utterly  neglected,  and  the  silver 
pieces  in  circulation  were  worn  perfectly  smooth.  When  coins  were  at  last  issued, 
the  Roman  conventionalism  of  the  previous  reigns  gave  way  to  a  nowr  fashionable  Greek 
conventionalism.  The  quartered  shield  supplanted  the  four  shields,  and  on  the  reverse 
of  the  crown  appeared  a  Grecianized  St.  George  and  the  dragon.  George  IV. 's  bust 
is  taken  from  Chantrey's  statue;  the  rose,  thistle,  and  shamrock,  united  under  a  crown, 
appear  on  the  reverse  of  his  shilling.  Silver  groats  were  issued  in  the  reign  of  Will- 
iam IV.  The  ensigns  of  Hanover  disappeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign; 
the  reverse  of  the  shilling  is  even  poorer  than  that  of  George  IV.,  the  wrords  "  One 
shilling"  occupy  the  field,  surrounded  by  an  oak  branch  and  a  laurel  branch;  silver 
pieces  of  three  pence  have  been  introduced.  But  the  principal  monetary  event  is  the 
issue  of  the  silver  florin,  in  value  equivalent  to  two  shillings,  looked  on  as  a  step 
towards  the  institution  of  a  decimal  coinage.  It  represents  the  head  of  the  queen  crowned, 
with  the  legend  in  old  English  character,  and  for  reverse  the  four  shields  are  once 
more  placed  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

No  native  Scottish  coinage  existed  earlier  than  the  llth  century.  Coins  are  extant 
of  Somerled,  prince  of  the  Isles  of  that  century,  and  of  Alexander  I.  of  the  century 
following.  The  silver  pennies  of  William  the  lion,  and  Alexander  II.  and  III.,  are 
like  contemporary  English  money,  but  ruder,  and  bear  the  names  of  the  moneyers  and 
place  of  mintage,  generally  Edinburgh,  Perth,  or  Berwick.  The  profiles  on  the  coins  of 
John  Baliol,  Robert  Bruce,  and  David  II.  are  attempts  at  portraiture.  A  remarkable 
gold  piece,  first  coined  by  Robert  II.,  is  the  St.  Andrew,  with  the  arms  of  Scot- 
land on  the  obverse,  and  St.  Andrew  on  his  cross  'on  the  reverse.  In  the  four  suc- 
.  ceeding  reigns  the  weight  of  the  silver  coins  rapidly  decreased,  and  coins  of  billon,  or 
base  'rnetal,  were  issued,  nominally  pennies,  but  three  and  a  half  of  which  eventually 
passed  for  a  silver  penny.  The  evil  increased,  and  baser  and  baser  alloy  AVUS  used. 
Groats  of  billon,  known  as  placks  and  half-placks,  were  coined  by  James  III.  James 
IV.'s  coins  have  a  characteristic  portrait,  and  a  good  deal  ot  artistic  feeling.  James 
III.  and  IV.  issued  well  executed  gold  pieces,  called  unicorns  and  riders,  the  t}7pe  of 
the  one  being  the  unicorn,  of  the  other  the  king  on  horseback.  A  still  more  beautiful 
coin  was  the  gold  bonnet  piece  of  James  V.,  so  called  from  the  cap  in  the  king's  portrait. 
Of  Mary  there  are  a  great  variety  of  interesting  pieces.  The  portrait  is  sometimes 
crowned,  sometimes  uncrowned;  and  on  the  coin  issued  soon  after  Francis's  death,  has 
a  widow's  cap  and  high-frilled  dress.  The  types  in  James  VI. 's  reign  are  aj.so  very 
various.  On  his  accession  to  the  English  throne,  the  relative  value  of  English  and 
Scottish  coins  was  declared  to  be  as  12  to  1.  The  coins  afterwards  issued  from  the 
Scottish  mint  differed  from  the  English,  chiefly  in  having  Scotland  in  the  first  quarter 
in  the  royal  shield.  The  last  Sottish  gold  coinage  consisted  of  pistoles  and  halt-pistoles 
of  Darien  gold,  about  the  size  of  a  guinea  and  half-guinea,  struck  by  William  HI.  ;  the 
pistole  distinguished  by  a  rising  sun  under  the  bust  or  (he  King. 

The  coinage  of  Ireland  is  scanty  and  uninteresting  compared  with  that  of  Scotland. 
The  coins  of  English  monarchs  struck  in  Dublin  resemble  much  those  current  in  Eng- 
land. Henry  VIII.  first  placed  a  harp  on  the  Irish  coins. 

In  France,  the  earliest  coins  are  those  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  rude  imitations  of  the 
late  Roman  and  early  Byzantine  money,  and  mostly  of  gold.  Under  the  Carlovinjrian 
dynasty,  deniers  and  oboles  are  the  prevailing  coinage,  remarkably  rude  in  fabric  with- 
out portrait,  and  bearing  the  name  of  the  king  and  place  of  mintage.  Some  coins  of 
Charlemagne,  struck  at  Rome,  are  of  better  workmanship.  They  contain  one  letter  of 
"Roma"  at  each  extremity  of  the  cross,  with  the  legend  "  Carolus  IP."  The  coinage 
improved  under  the  Capetian  kings;  the  fleur-de-lis  appears  in  addition  to  the  cross. 
In  the  13th  c.  gold  pieces  were  issued,  and  in  the  time  of  Philip  VI.  both  the  design 
and  the  execution  of  the  coins  are  beautiful.  The  coins  of  Louis  XII.  are  the  first  that 
bear  the  royal  portrait.  The  modern  coinage  may  be  said  to  begin  under  Henry  II., 
whose  portrait  is  good.  The  seignorial  coins  of  France  in  the  middle  ages  are  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  the  medals  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Napoleon  I.  are  much  more 
interesting  than  the  modern  coins. 

The  mediaeval  coinage  of  Italy  is  of  great  interest.  The  money  of  the  Lombard  kings 
of  Italy  and  dukes  of  Benevento,  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  Greek  emperors.  There 
is  a  beiuitiful  series  of  gold  and  silver  pieces  belonging  to  Venice,  bearing  the  names  of 
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the  doges,  and  having  generally  for  type  the  doge  receiving  the  gonfalon,  or  standard  of 
St.  Mark.  The  gold  florins  of  Florence,  with  the  lily  for  device,  are  no  less  celebrated, 
Hiid  were  imitated  by  other  states.  Florence  had  also  a  remarkable  series  of  medals, 
with  admirable  portraits  of  persons  of  note.  The  coins  of  the  popes,  from  Hadrian  I. 
down  to  the  14th  c.,  bear  the  name  of  the  pope  and  emperor  of  the  west;  those  of  later 
date  are  beautiful  in  execution,  and  have  seated  portraits  of  the  pontiffs,  with  the  cross- 
keys  and  miter  for  reverse.  A  remarkable  series  of  medals  commemorates  the  chief 
events  of  each  reign,  one  of  which,  struck  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  has 
for  type  an  angel  slaying  the  Huguenots,  and  the  inscription  "  Ugonottorum  st rages." 
The  coins  of  the  Norman  princes  of  Naples  struck  in  Sicily,  have  the  legends  partly  or 
wholly  in  Arabic.  Malta  has  a  series,  with  the  arms  and  effigies  of  the  grand-masters. 

The  mediaeval  money  of  Germany  comprises  coins  of  the  emperors,  the  electors,  the 
smaller  princes,  the  religious  houses,  and  the  towns.  The  imperial  series  is  extensive 
and  very  interesting,  though,  till  near  the  close  of  the  middle  ages,  it  is  rather  backward 
in  its  art.  About  the  reformation  period,  however,  there  are  vigorous  portraits  both  on 
its  current  coins  and  on  the  medals,  and  those  double-dollars  which  are  virtually  medals. 
The  coins  of  the  dukes  of  Saxony,  with  their  portraits  are  equally  remarkable.  The 
coins  of  the  archbishops  of  Cologne,  Mainz,  and  Treves  form  a  very  interesting 
series,  the  first  more  especially,  with  a  representation  of  the  cathedral. 

The  coins  of  the  Low  Countries  resemble  those  of  France  and  Germany.  The  Dutch 
medals  are  of  interest,  more  especially  those  struck  in  commemoration  of  events  in  the 
war  with  Spain. 

The  coins  of  the  Swiss  cantons  and  towns  during  the  early  period  of  Swiss  independ- 
ence bore  the  heraldic  shield  of  each,  drawn  with  vigorous  grotesqueness.  There  are 
also  pieces  struck  by  ecclesiastical  lords,  and  by  different  families  who  had  a  right  of 
coinage. 

The  coins  of  Spain  begin  with  those  of  the  Gothic  princes,  which  are  chiefly  of  gold, 
and  on  the  model  of  the  trientes  and  semisses  of  the  lower  empire.  Some  of  the  early 
pieces  have  a  rude  head  of  the  monarch  on  one  side,  and  of  the  emperor  on  the  other. 
Afterwards,  the  obverse  bears  the  profile  of  the  monarch,  and  the  reverse  a  cross  of  some 
description,  witli  the  name  of  the  place  of  mintage,  and  the  word  "Pius"  for  legend.  In 
later  times,  there  are  two  interesting  series  of  coins  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Aragon 
and  to  the  kingdom  of  Castile  and  Leon. 

The  coinages  of  Norway  and  Sweden  at  first  resembled  the  British,  and  afterward** 
the  German  type.  From  the  10th  to  the  14th  c.,  bracteates  were  issued  by  the  ecclesias- 
tics. The  coinage  of  Hungary  begins  in  the  llth  c.,  and  has  the  portraits  of  the  mon 
archs.  The  Russian  coinage  is  Byzantine  in  character,  and  rude  in  its  art.  The  earliot 
pieces  are  the  silver  darga  of  the  14th  c.,  of  an  oblong  shape,  with  representations  of  the 
prince  on  horseback,  and  various  legendary  subjects.  Peter  the  great  introduced  the 
usu :il  European  type.  There  is  an  important  series  of  bronze  coins  of  the  crusaders, 
beginning  with  Tancred,  and  coming  down  to  the  end  of  the  loth  c.,  including  money 
of  the  kings  of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem,  and  other  princes  established  in  the  east. 

In  India,  the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Bactria,  the  remotest  of  the  dynasties  founded 
on  the  ruins  of  Alexander's  empire,  has  only  become  known  through  their  recently  dis- 
covered coins.  There  are  early  rude  Hindu  coins  of  the  Gupta  line,  with  figures  of  the 
Brahmanic  divinities  of  a  tvpe  still  in  use. 

Of.  the  coins  of  the  Mohammedan  princes,  the  oldest  gold  pieces  are  the  bilingual 
coins  of  cities  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  of  the  middle  of  the  7th  c.  (A.H.  78,  barbarous 
imitations  of  the  latest  Byzantine  money  of  Alexandria.  Most  of  the  Mohammedan 
coins  are  covered  exclusively  by  inscriptions  expressive  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
the  Mohammedan  faith.  For  some  centuries,  no  sovereign  except  the  caliph  was  allowed 
to  inscribe  his  name  on  the  coin.  Large  gold  coins  of  great  purity  were  issued  by  the 
Moslem  kings  of  Granada  in  Spain. 

The  high  prices  given  for  ancient  coins  have  led  to  numerous  forgeries  from  the  loth 
c.  downwards.  Against  such  imitations,  collectors  require  to  be  on  their  guard. 

Among  the  best  works  on  numismatics  are  ~Eck\\e\,Doctrina  Numorum  Veterum  (Vienna, 
1792-98); 'Hcnnin,  Manuel  de  Nvmismntiqiie  Andenne  (Paris,  1830);  Grasset,  Handbud 
der  nlten  Numismntik  (Leipsic,  1853-53);  Leake,  Nttmismata  Hdlenica  (London,  1854); 
Ruding's  Annals  of  t7te  Coinage  of  Great  Britain  (London,  1840);  Patrick's  tfeeord*  of  tl>6 
Coinage  of  Scotland  (1877);  Leblanc,  Traite  Historique  des  Monnoiesde  France  (Paris.  1690); 
Cappe,  Die  JVw  »-,->«  der Deutachen Koiuier (\&ff);  Marsden,  Numismata  Orientalia  lllustruta 
(London,  1823-25);  Boutkovski,  Diciionnaire  Numismatiquc  (Leip,  1877). 

NUMITOR.     See  ROMULUS,  ante 

NUM'MT/LITE  LIMESTONE,  an  important  member  of  the  Middle  Eocene  period,  pon- 
sisting  of  a  limestone  composed  of  nummulites  held  together  by  a  matrix  formed  of  the 
comminuted  particles  of  their  shells,  and  of  smaller  foraminifera.  It  forms  immense 
masses  of  the  strata  which  are  raised  up  on  the  sides  of  the  Alps  and  Himalayas,  and 
nrry  be  traced  as  a  broad  band  often  1800  m.  in  breadth,  and  frequently  of  enormous 
thickness,  from  the  Atlantic  shores  of  Europe  and  Africa,  through  western  Asia,  tu 
-northern  India  and  China.  It  is  known  also  to  cover  vast  areas  in  North  America, 
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NTIMMULITES,  or  XUMTMTLINA  (Gr.  money-  fossil),  a  genus  of  fossil  foraininefera. 
the  shells  of  which  form  immense  masses  of  rock  of  Eocene  age.  See  N  CUMULATE 
LIMESTONE.  Upwards  of  50  species  have  been  described.  They  are  circular  bodies  of  u 
lenticular  shape,  varying  in  magnitude  from  the  merest  point  to  the  size  of  a  crown- 
piece.  The  shell  is  composed  of  a  series  of  small  chambers  arranged  in  a  concentric 
manner.  The  growth  of  the  shell  does  not  take  place  only  around  the  circumference, 
but  each  whorl  invests  all  the  preceding  whorls,  so  as  to  form  anew  layer  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  disk,  thus  adding  to  the  thickness  as  well  as  the  breadth,  and  giving  the 
lOSbil  its  lenticular  form.  A  thin  intervening  space  separates  each  layer  from  the  one 
which  it  covers,  and  this  space  at  the  margin  swells  out  to  form  the  chamber.  All  the 
internal  cavities,  however,  seem  to  have  been  occupied  with  the  living  narcode,  and  an 
intimate  connection  was  maintained  between  them  by  means  of  innumerable  parallel 
tubuli.  which  everywhere  pass  from  one  surface  to.  another,  and  which  permitted  the 
passage  of  the  sarcode  as  freely  as  do  the  minute  pores  or  foramina  of  the  living  forami- 
nifera. 

The  name  is  given  to  them  from  their  resemblance  to  coins.  In  Egypt,  where  the 
whole  of  the  Mokkadam  mountains,  from  the  stone  of  which  the  pyramids  were  built, 
is  formed  of  them,  they  are  called  by  the  natives  "  Pharaoh's  Pence." 

NUN,  a  member  of  a  religious  order  of  women.  The  etymology  of  this  name  is  a 
subject  of  some  controversy,  but  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  from  a 
Coptic  or  Egyptian  root,  which  signifies  "  virgin."  It  is  found  in  use  as  a  Latin  word  as 
early  as  the  time  of  St.  Jerome  (Ep.  to  Eustachius,  p.  22.  c.  6).  The  general  character- 
istics of  the  religious  orders  will  be  found  under  the  head  MOXACHISM  (q.v.),  and  uouer 
those  of  the  several  orders.  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  specify  a  few  particulars 
peculiar  to  the  religious  orders  of  female's.  Of  these  the  most  striking  perhaps  is  the 
strictness  in  the  regularly  authorized  orders  of  nuns  of  the  "cloister,"  or  iuclosure, 
which  no  extern  is  ever  permitted  to  enter,  and  beyond  which  the  nuns  are  never  per- 
mitted to  pass,  without  express  leave  of  the  bishop.  The  superiors  of  convents  of  nuna 
are  called  by  the  names  abbess,  prioress,  and,  in  general,  mother  superior.  They  are, 
ordinarily  speaking,  elected  by  chapters  of  their  own  body,  with  the  approval  of  the 
bishop,  unless  the  convent  be  one  of  the'  class  called  exempt  houses,  which  are  immedi- 
ately subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See.  The  ceremony  of  the  solemn  blessing  or 
inauguration  of  the  abbess  is  reserved  to  the  bishop,  or  to  a  priest  delegated  by  the 
bishop.  The  authority  of  the  abbess  over  her  nuns  is  very  comprehensive,  but  a  precise 
line  is  drawn  between  her  powers  and  those  of  the  priestly  office,  from  which  she  is 
strictly  debarred.  The  name  of  nun  is  given  in  general  to  the  sisters  of  all  religious 
congregations  of  females  who  live  in  retirement  and  are  bound  by  rule  ;  but  it  is  primi- 
tively and  properly  applicable  only  to  sisters  of  the  religious  orders  strictly  so  called. 
See  MoNACinsM. 

NUNC  DIMIT'TIS,  the  name  given  to  the  canticle  of  Simeon  (Luke  iu,  29-32),  which 
forms  part  of  the  compline  office  of  the  Roman  breviary,  and  is  retained  in  the  evening 
service  of  the  Anglican  church  when  it  follows  the  second  lesson.  On  the  great  festivals 
in  Lent,  the  music  of  this  canticle  is  especially  grand  and  imposing. 

NUNCIO  (Ital.  winzio,  Lat.  mindus,  a  messenger),  the  name  given  to  the  superior 
grade  of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  the  pope  to  foreign  courts,  who  are  all  called  by  the 
general  name  of  LEGATE  (q.  v.).  A  nuncio  is  an  ambassador  to  the  court  of  an  cmp  ror 
or  king.  The  ambassador  to  a  republic,  or  to  the  court  of  a  minor  sovereign,  is  called 
INTEKNUNCIO. 

NUNCUPATIVE  WILL  is  a  will  made  by  word  of  mouth.  As  a  general  rule,  no  will 
is  valid  unless  it  is  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  testator;  but  in  cases  of  soldiers  and 
sailors,  a  verbal  or  noncupative  will  is  held  to  be  good,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  often 
no  time  to  draw  up  a  formal  will  in  writing. 

NUNEATON,  a  small  market-t.  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  and  18  m. 
n.  e.  of  the  town  of  that  name.  It  contains  a  small  parish  church  in  Gothic,  and  its  free 
grammar  school  was  founded  by  Edward  VI.  in  1553.  Ribbons  and  cotton  goods  are 
manufactured.  Pop.  '71,  7,000. 

NUNEZ,  ALVAR  (CABECA  DE  VACA),  1490-1564;  b.  Spain,  second  in  command  to 
Pamfilo  de  Narvaez  in  the  unfortunate  expedition  to  Florida  in  1527.  After  the  latter 
was  lost  while  attempting  to  make  his  way  to  Mexico,  Nunez,  with  a  few  other  sur- 
vivors of  the  expedition,  succeeded  in  landing  on  the  continent  at  some  point  w.  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  went  n.  w.  to  a  country  supposed  to  have  been  what  is  now  New 
Mexico.  The  party  had  endured  great  hardship  on  the  journey,  but  were  well  cared 
for  by  friendly  Indians,  among  whom  they  passed  eight  months.  They  then  went  on 
towards  the  a.  w.,  and  after  terrible  suffering,  only  Nunez  and  three  companions  sur- 
vived to  arrive  at  the  Spanish  colonies  on  the  Pacific.  This  was  in  153C,  eight  years 
after  the  shipwreck  of  Narvaez.  Nunez  went  back  to  Spain,  but  in  1540  started  for  La 
Plata,  of  which  he  had  been  appointed  governor.  His  vessel  was  wrecked.  :;nd  he 
landed  in  Paraguay,  which  he  at  once  began  to  explore,  passing  down  the  La  Plata 
through  the  country  of  thcGuaranis.  to  Asuncion,  which  he  made  his  headquarters.  He 
conquered  several  Indian  tribes,  but  was  at  one  time  defeated,  and  soon  afterward 
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on  the  accusations  of  Domingo  de  Irala,  his  second  in  command,  he  was  sent  to  Spain 
for  trial,  fonud  guilt}',  and  banished  to  Africa.  Recalled  by  the  king  at  the  end  of 
eight  years,  he  was  made  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Seville,  and  continued  in  that 
cilice1  till  his  death.  The  Shipwrecks  of  Altar  Nunez,  with  the  Commentaries  of  Altar 
J\'<//7c.r,  written  by  his  secretary,  Fernandez,  appeared  at  Valladolid  in  1544.  His  story 

' 


is  found 


. 

nd  in  an  abridged  form  in  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  and  an   English  translation  of  the 
whole  was  published  by  Buckingham  Smith  at  Washington  in  1853. 


NiIN$TJAM  INDEBITATUS,  a  law  term  meaning,  in  an  action  for  debt,  a  plea  that 
the  defendant  never  was  indebted.  By  the  Judicature  act  of  1875,  the  defendant  is  no 
longer  allowed  to  deny  generally  the  facts  alleged  by  the  plaintiff. 

NUPHAR.     See  WATER-LILY,  ante.         • 

NTJKAGHE,  the  name  of  certain  structures,  of  conical  shape,  in  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
rising  30  or  40  ft.  above  the  ground,  with  two  or  three  stories  of  domed  chambers  con- 


light.  The  tops  are  supposed  to  have  had  a  terrace.  Although  3,000  of  them  exist, 
none  are  perfect.  Their  masonry  is  irregular,  but  not  polygonal,  and  resembles  the 
style  of  work  called  Asiatic.  Like  the  round  towers  of  Ireland,  and  other  uninscribed 
monuments,  their  object  and  antiquity  are  enveloped  in  much  doubt.  They  have  been 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the  Pelasgi,  the  Phenicians,  or  Carthaginians,  and  to  have 
been  ancient  sepulchres,  Tholi  or  Daedalfa,  constructed  in  heroic  times.  Skeletons,  and 
other  funeral  paraphernalia,  have  been  found  in  them.  They  have  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  "Burghs"  or  "Duns"  on  the  northern  shores  of  Scotland,  of 
which  the  Burgh  of  Mousa,  in  Shetland,  is  perhaps  the  best  example.— De  la  Mar- 
mora, Voyage  en  Sardaigne,  torn.  ii. ;  Petit  Radel,  Niiraghes  (Paris,  1826-28);  Micali, 
Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  ii.  pp.  48;  Dennis,  Cities  and  Cem.  of  Etruria,  ii,  pp.  161. 

NUREDDIN'.     See  NOUREDDIN,  ante. 

NUKEMBEEG  or  NTJRNBERG  (Norimberga,  Norton),  a  fortified  city  of  the  Bavarian 
province  of  middle  Fnmconia,  situated  in  49°  28'  n.  Int.,  and  11°  5'*e.  long.  Pop.  '71, 
80,000;  '75,  91,017.  Nuremberg  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  cities  of 
Germany,  on  account  of  the  numerous  remains  of  medieval  architecture  which  it  pre- 
sents in  its  picturesque  streets,  with  their  gabled  houses,  stone  balconies,  and  quaint 
carvings.  No  city  retains  a  stronger  impress  of  the  characteristics  which  distinguish  the 
wealthy  burgher-classes  in  the  middle  ages,  while  its  double  lines  of  fortified  walls, 
separated  from  each  other  by  public  walks  and  gardens,  and  guarded  by  70  towers, 
together  with  the  numerous  bridges  which  span  the  Peguitz,  on  whose  banks  the  city  is 
built,  give  it  distinctive  features  of  its  own.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  its  numer- 
ous public  buildings  are  the  old  palace  or  castle,  commanding,  from  its  high  position,  a 
glorious  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  interesting  for  its  antiquity,  and  for  its 
gallery  of  paintings,  rich  in  gems  of  early  German  art;  the  town-hall,  which  ranks 
amongst  the  noblest  of  its  kind  in  Germany,  and  is  adorned  with  works  of  Albert 
Di'irer,  and  Gabriel  Weyher;  the  noble  Gothic  fountain  opposite  the  cathedral  by 
Schonhofer,  with  its  numerous  groups  of  figures,  beautifully  restored  in  modern  times; 
and  many  other  fountains  deserving  notice.  Of  the  numerous  churches  of  Nuremberg, 
the  following  are  the  most  remarkable:  St.  Lawrence,  built  between  1270-1478,  with  its 
beautiful  painted-glass  windows,  its  noble  towers  and  door-way,  and  the  celebrated  stone 
pyx,  completed  in  1500,  by  Adam  Kraft,  after  five  years  assiduous  labor;  and  the 
exquisite  wood  carvings  of  Veit  Stoss;  St.  Sebald's,  with  its  numerous  fine  glass-paint- 
ings and  frescoes  by  Peter  Visscher  and  other  German  masters;  the  cathedral,  or  Our 
Lady's,  built  in  1631,  similarly  enriched.  Nuremberg  is  well  provided  with  educational 
establishments,  and  besides  a  good  gymnasium  and  polytechnic  institution,  has  good 
schools  of  art,  normal  and  other  training  colleges,  a  public  library  of  50,000  vols.,  gal- 
leries of  art  collections,  museums,  etc. ;  while  the  numerous  institutions  of  benevolence 
are  liberally  endowed  and  well  maintained.  Although  the  glory  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  Nuremberg  may  be  said  to  have  been  long  extinct,  its  home  trade,  which  is 
still  of  considerable  importance,  includes  the  specialties  of  metal,  wood,  and  bone  carv- 
ings, and  children's  toys  and  dolls,  which  find  a  ready  sale  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and 
are  largely  exported  to  America  and  the  east.  In  addition  to  its  own  industrial  com- 
merce, is  the  seat  of  a  large  transfer  and  exchange  business,  •which  owres  touch  of  its 
importance  to  the  facilities  of  intercommunication  afforded  by  the  net-work  of  railway 
lines  with  which  the  city  is  connected. 

Nuremberg  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  free  imperial  city  by  the  Emperor  Henry  V., 
in  1219,  previous  to  which  time,  Henry  IV.  had  enobled  38  of  the  principal  burgher 
families,  who  forthwith  arrogated  to  themselves  supreme  power  over  the  Nuremberg 
territory.  In  the  13th  c.,  we  find  it  under  the  title  of  a  burg-graviate  in  the  hands  of  the 
Hohenzollern  family,  who,  in  1417,  ceded  for  a  sum  of  money  all  their  territorial  and 
manorial  rights  to  the  magistracy  of  the  city.  This  measure  put  a  stop  to  the  feudg 
which  had  hitherto  raged  between  the  burggrafs  and  the  municipality,  and  for  a  time 
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Nuremberg  continued  to  grow  rich  with  the  fruits  of  the  great  internal  trade  which  it 
had  long  maintained  between  the  traders  of  the  east  and  the  other  European  marts  of 
commerce.  The  discovery  of  the  passage  by  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  opening  new 
channels  of  communication  between  Asia  and  Europe,  deprived  Nuremberg  of  its 
ancient  monopoly.  The  thirty  years'  war  completed  the  decay  of  the  city,  which  suf- 
fered severely  from  both  parties  in  turn.  The  ancient  reputation  of  Nuremberg  as  a 
wealthy  and  loyal  city  of  Germany  secured  to  it,  however,  special  consideration;  and  in 
1803  when  the  .imperial  commissioners  reorganized,  some  of  the  dismembered  parts  of 
the  old  empire,  it  wras  allowed  to  retain  its  independence,  with  a  territory  of  483  sq.m., 
containing  40,000  inhabitants,  and  drawing  a  revenue  of  800,000  guldens;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disputes  in  which  the  frgp  city  became  involved  with  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, who  had  some  hereditary  claim  on  the  ancient  burg-graviate,  Nuremberg,  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  of  still  greater  embarrassments,  entered  into  the  Rhenish  confederation,  and 
as  the  result  of  this  alliance,  was  transferred,  in  1806,  with  the  surrender  of  its  entire 
domain  and  all  rights  of  sovereignty,  to  tiie  king  of  Bavaria. 

NUREMBERG,  DIETS  OP,  1522-23,  important  church  councils  of  the  reformation. 
After  the  invasion  of  Hungary  by  Soliman  the  Turk  the  emperor  Charles  V.  convened  a 
diet  at  Nuremberg,  Mar.  22,  1522,  to  concert  measures  against  the  Turks,  and  settle 
internal  religious  difficulties.  The  emperor  wrote  to  pope  Adrian  VI.,  urging  him  to 
confirm  the  decisions  of  the  diet,  and  to  use  his  money  to  destroy  the  heresy  of  Luther. 
Pope  Adrian  sent  his  chamberlain  with  a  brief  to  the  elector  of  Saxon}',  requesting  him  in 
the  next  diet  "to  protect  and  maintain  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  the  apostolic  see,  and 
with  it  the  peace  of  Christendom,"  as  his  ancestors  had  done.  Frederick  replied  that 
while  he  chiefly  sought  the  glory  of  God  and  the  peace  of  the  empire,  Luther  and  his 
followers  must  be  met  with  reason,  not  force.  The  pope  then  represented  to  Francis 
Chieregati,  his  legate  at  Nuremberg,  that  Luther  and  his  adherents  were  not  only  heretics, 
but  dangerous  to  the  state,  and  therefore  must  be  suppressed.  In  another  brief  to  the 
elector  he  charged  him  with  being  the  friend  of  heretics.  He  also  forbid  his  protecting 
Luther  under  penalty  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  punishment.  At  the  diet  which  con- 
vened Dec.  13,  1522,  Hans  von  Plaunitz,  a  friend  of  Luther,  represented  Frederick. 
Chieregati,  the  pope's  legate,  presented  a  papal  brief  to  the  diet  demanding  that  the 
Lutheran  preachers  should  be  arrested  and  sent  to  Rome  to  be  judged.  This  the  diet 
refused,  and  made  a  vigorous  reply  to  the  brief.  Appearing  again  in  1523  before  the 
diet  the  legate  demanded  the  enforcement  of  the  decrees  of  the  diet  of  Worms  against 
Luther's  heresy,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  the  bad  state  of  the  church  was  due  to 
the  laxity  of  discipline  in  the  clergy,  and  also  to  the  bad  example  of  some  of  the  popes. 
The  pope  also  confessed  freely  the  need  of  reformation  in  the  church,  and  promised  to 
do  all  in  his  power  for  its  improvement.  Both  parties  were  displeased  with  these  state- 
ments of  the  legate;  Uhe  papal,  because  the  pope  confessed  the  evil  condition  of  the 
church,  and  censured  his  predecessors;  the  reformers,  ridiculing  the  promise  of  the 
pope  to  introduce  reforms.  A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  state  to  prepare  a  reply 
to  the  legate;  and  this  favored  the  Protestant  principles,  declaring  that  the  abuses  of  the 
Roman  court,  the  immorality  of  the  clergy,  the  violation  of  the  concordats,  etc.,  had  been 
fully  shown  by  Luther,  making  in  all  81  different  counts.  The  reply  also  demanded  that 
a  free  council  should  be  held  at  some  city  of  Germany,  engaging  that  Luther  and  his 
adherents  should  not  make  disturbance  by  preaching  or  writing.  The  legate,  in  reply, 
insisted  on  the  execution  of  the  terms  of  the  edict  of  the  diet  of  Worms.  Philip  von 
Feilitzsch,  the  envoy  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  protested  against  the  agreement  that 
Luther  and  his  followers  should  publish  nothing  until  the  meeting  of  the  council.  Luther 
also  wrote  to  the  elector  Frederick,  claiming  the  same  freedom  to  defend  himself  that 
the  opposite  party  had  to  attack  him;  that  the  stipulation  not  to  publish  until  the  settle- 
ment of  the  difficulties  could  not  apply  to  the  publishing  of  the  Bible  or  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  as  the  word  of  God  could  not  be  bound.  The  acts  of  the  diet  disappointed 
the  pope;  the  emperor  disregarded  his  appeals,  because  of  his  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  France,  and  Adrian  died  of  grief. 

The  condition  of  tilings  in  Germany  and  the  change  in  the  papal  see  led  to  another 
diet  at  Nuremberg,  Nov.  11,  1523.  Cardinal  Lorenzo  Campeggio  was  the  legate  of  the 
new  pope,  Clement  VII.  The  diet  was  opened  Jan.  14,  1524.  The  majority  showed 
itself  opposed  to  the  pope.  They  discussed  the  necessity  of  furnishing  assistance  to  the 
king  of  Hungary,  of  contributing  to  the  war  against  the  Turks,  and  of  "removing  the  seat 
of  government  from  Nuremberg  to  Esslingen.  This  displeased  the  emperor  as  well  as  th» 
pope,  and  Hanart,  in  behalf  of  the  emperor,  and  Campeggio  for  the  pope,  demanded  the 
dissolution  of  the  diet.  Campeggio  showed  the  danger  to  the  empire  in  any  departure 
from  the  ancient  faith;  the  states  referred  him  to  the  grievances  complained  of  in  a  for- 
mer diet.  The  legate  replied  that  the  pope  had  received  no  official  communication  of 
those  grievances,  and  insisted  on  the  carrying  out  of  the  edict  of  Worms.  Frederick's 
representative  declared  that  he  had  received  no  official  communication  of  the  edict  of 
Worms;  that  the  late  diet  had  not  forbidden  evangelical  preaching,  and  that  its  decisions 
could  not  be  set  aside  without  discussion.  The  diet  dissolved  April  18.  The  seat  of 
government  was  removed  to  Esslingen,  aid  was  granted  lo  the  king  of  Hungary  and  for 
the  war  against  the  Turks.  The  states  decided  also,  lhat  the  pope  should,  with  the  assent 
of  the  emperor,  cause  a  free  council  to  be  heid  in  Germany  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that, 
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in  the  meantime,  another  diet  at  Spires  should  specify  the  grievances  of  the  princes 
against  the  pope,  and  decide  on  the  manner  of  holding  the  aforementioned  council;  until 
then  the  princes  should  carefully  watch  all  new  doctrines  and  books,  but  see  also  that  the 
gospel  should  be  freely  and  peacefully  preached  and  explained,  as  generally  received  by 
the  church.  The  emperor  was  prevented  by  complications  with  France  from  much 
impeding  the  reformation.  The  pope's  legate  sought  to  organize  a  Roman  Catholic 
league  in  opposition  to  the  evangelical  priuces  and  states',  and  even  attempted  to  gain 
over  Melanchthon.  The  reformation  rapidly  gained  ground.  In  1542  and  1543  two  other 
diets  were  held,  but  they  were  not  very  important.  Political  difficulties  and  dissatisfac- 
tion because  the  promised  reforms  had  not  been  carried  out,  led  to  another  diet,  which 
was  held  Jan.  31,  1543,  in  which  the  Roman  Catholics  opposed  all  reform,  and  the  other 
party  acted  with  vigor.  King  Ferdinand  urged  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  the 
Turks  with  increased  energy,  of  protecting  Hungary  and  the  neighboring  regions,  and 
of  granting  aid  against  the  French,  who  had  invaded  the  Netherlands.  The  evangelical 
princes  and  states  presented  to  the  king  and  to  the  imperial  commissioners  a  list  of  their 
grievances.  They  complained  of  the  peace  of  Nuremberg  having  been  broken  by  the 
imperial  chamber  of  justice,  and  of  the  promised  reforms  not  having  been  curried  out. 
They  required  also  religious  liberty.  All  the  questions  gave  rise  to  numerous  debates, 
which  related  mostly  to  the  political  affairs  of  the  empire.  The  proposed  council,  which 
was  to  be  held  at  Trent,  the  evangelical  party  refused  to  accept,  and,  as  no  sure  guaran- 
tees of  peace  were  given  them,  they  declined  to  take  any  further  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  diet.  The  resolutions  of  the  diet  were  therefore  passed  without  the  participation 
of  the  reform  party. 

NURSE,  a  colloquial  name  given  to  several  species  of  sharks.  In  New  England  it 
is  used  of  the  tsomniosus  microcephalus;  in  Florida  to  the  ginglyinostoirta  cirratum;  and  in 
the  Pacific  to  the  cestradon  philippe. 

NURSE,  MILITARY.  In  continental  armies  the  "sisters  of  charity"  usually  carry  their 
mission  of  mercy  into  the  military  hospitals.  Protestant  England  having  no  such  organi- 
zation to  fall  back  upon,  the  soldiers  have  been  dependent  on  the  regular  male  hospital 
attendants  for  their  care  during  sickness,  or  when  suffering  from  wounds.'  The  Crimean 
campaign,  however,  disclosed  so  melancholy  a  picture  of  the  want  of  women's  co-opera- 
tion, that  a  band  of  self-sacrificing  ladies,  headed  by  Miss  Nightingale  (q.v.),  proceeded 
to  Turkey,  and  were  soon  acknowledged  as  messengers  of  health  and  life  by  the  unfor- 
tunate wounded.  The  example  thus  set  has  not  been  without  effect.  In  the  Franco- 
German  war  of  1870-71  lady-uurses  of  various  nations  ministered  in  all  the  military  hos- 
pitals, and  the  like  took  place  during  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877-78. 

NURSERY,  a  garden  or  portion  of  a  garden  devoted  to  the  raispig  of  young  plants,  to 
be  afterward  planted  elsewhere.  The  ripening  of  garden-seeds  for  sale  is  generally  also 
an  important  part  of  the  trade  of  the  public  nurseryman.  ISpmy  culinary  vegetables 
are  very  commonly  raised  from  seed  in  public  nurseries,  and  sold  as  young  plants;  the 
trouble  of  raising  them  in  small  gardens  being  found  too  great,  although,  when  there  is 
no  public  nursery  at  hand,  even  the  cottage  gardener  may  be  compelled  to  undertake 
this  trouble  for  himself,  in  order  to  procure  a  supply  of  young  kale,  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, etc.,  in  fresh  and  healthful  condition.  Many  flowering  plants,  as  wallflower, 
stock,  sweet-william,  etc.,  are  also  raised  and  sold  by  nurserymen.  Another  great  use 
of  the  nursery  is  the  rearing  of  fruit-trees.  In  the  nurser}r  the  stocks  are  raised  from 
seed,  the  grafting  is  performed,  and  the  training  of  the  young  tree,  whether  for  stand- 
ard, espalier,  or  wall  tree,  is  begun.  As,  with  regard  to  fruit-trees,  the  selection  of 
grafts  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  the  reputation  of  the  nurseryman  is  particularly  to  be 
considered  by  the  purchaser;  nor  is  there  any  trade  in  which  this  is  more  generally 
necessary,  months,  or  sometimes  years  elapsing  before  the  quality  of  the  goods  pur- 
chased can  be  experimentally  ascertained.  The  principal,  and  many  of  the  smaller 
towns  of  Britain  are  wrell  supplied  with  public  nurseries,  which  is  the  case  also  in  many 
countries  of  continental  Europe  and  in  North  America.  Some  of  these  nurseries  are  on 
a  very  great  scale,  as  those  of  Messrs.  Loddige  of  London,  Lawson  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Booth  of  Hamburg.  The  largest  nurseries,  however,  are  very  much  devoted  to  the  rear- 
ing of  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees,  and  of  forest-trees.  Plantations  of  forest-trees,  even 
when  very  extensive,  are  now  generally,  although  not  always,  made  with  plants  obtained 
from  public  nurseries.  The  exert:ons  made  by  nurserymen  to  obtain  new  plants  from 
foreign  countries,  have  contributed  much,  not  only  to  the  advancement  of  gardening  in 
its  various  departments,  and  of  arboriculture,  but  also  of  botany. — Much  benefit  also 
results  from  the  exchange  of  the  produce  of  the  nurseries  of  different  countries.  Thus, 
bulbous  roots  are  brought  to  Britain  from  Holland,  from  what  may  be  described  as  nur- 
series specially  devoted  to  them;  roses  and  orange-trees  are  imported  from  the  nurseries 
of  France,  etc.  It  often  happens  that  seeds  imported  from  climates  more  thoroughly 
adapted  to  the  plants,  produce  better  crops  than  those  raised  in  a  colder  climate  or  under 
a  cloudier  sky 

NUSAIRIEH,  NOSSAIRIANS  or  ANSONIANS.     See  ANSARIES. 

NUT,  in  popular  language,  is  the  name  given  to  all  those  fruits  which  have  the  seed 
inclosed  in  a  bony,  woody,  or  leathery  pericarp,  no\  opening  when  ripe.  Amongst  the 
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best  known  and  most  valuable  nuts  are  the  hazel-nut,  Brazil  nut,  walnut,  chestnut,  and 
cocoa-nut,  all  of  which  are  edible.  Other  nuts  are  used  in  medicine,  and  for  purposes 
connected  with  the  arts.  Some  of  the  edible  nuts  abound  in  a  bland  oil,  which  is  used  for 
various  purposes. — In  botany  the  term  nut  (nux)  is  used  to  designate  a  one-celled  fruit, 
with  a  hardened  pericarp,  containing,  when  mature,  only  one  seed.  The  achenium 
(q.v.)  was  by  the  older  botanists  generally  included  in  this  "term.  Some  of  the  fruits  to 
•which  it  is  popularly  applied  scarcely  receive  it  as  their  popular  designation.  Thehazel- 
-  nut  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  true  nut  of  botanists. — The  name  nut,  without  distinc- 
tive prefix,  is  popularly  given  in  Britain  to  the  hazel-nut,  but  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
to  the  walnut. 

Many  nuts  have  a  considerable  commercial  value,  from  their  being  favorite  articles 
of  food;  these  are  the  hazel-nut  and  its  varieties,  the  black  Spanish,  the  Barcelona,  the 
Smyrna,  the  Jerusalem  filbert,  and  the  common  filbert;  the  walnut,  chestnut,  hickory, 
and  pecan;  the  souari,  the  cocoa  or  coker  nuts,  and  the  Brazil  or  Para  nut. 

The  Barcelona  and  black  Spanish,  as  their  names  imply,  are  from  Spain ;  the  former 
is  the  commonest  nut  of  our  shops.  About  120,000  bags,  averaging  1^  bushel  each,  or 
150,000  bushels,  are  annually  imported  into  Great  Britain.  The  import  value  is  about 
33s.  per  bag.  They  are  always  kiln-dried  when  we  receive  them.  This  is  not  the  case 
willi  the  black  Spanish,  of  which  only  about  12,500  three-bushel  bags,  or  about  37,000  bush- 
els, are  imported  in  the  beginning  of  the  season,  when  their  value  is  about  14s.  per  bushel. 
From  the  Black  sea  we  receive  annually  about  68,000  bushels  of  hazel-nuts,  worth  10s. 
per  bushel,  with  from  500  to  1000  bags  of  the  so-called  Jerusalem  and  Mount  Atlas  fil- 
berts. Of  chestnuts,  from  Leghorn,  Naples,  Spain,  France,  and  Portugal,  we  receive 
annually  about  20,000  bushels.  The  trade  in  walnuts  is  very  uncertain,  and  probably 
never  exceeds  5,000  bushels.  Of  the  curious  three-cornered  or  Brazil  nut  from  Paia  and 
Marauham,  the  importation  is  also  very  irregular,  varying  from  300  to  1000  tons,  or 
1200  to  4,000  bushels  per  annum.  About  two  millions  of  cocoa-nuts  are  also  imported.  The 
other  kinds  of  nuts  are  too  irregular  in  their  importations  to  supply  any  reliable  sta- 
tistics. The  annual  value  of  all  the  nuts  imported  for  use  as  fruit  is  computed  at  about 
£153,000. 

NUTATION  is  a  slight  oscillatory  movement  of  the  earth's  axis,  which  disturbs  the 
otherwise  circular  path  described  by  the  pole  of  the  earth  round  that  of  the  ecliptic, 
known  as  the  "precession  of  the  equinoxes."  It  is  produced  by  the  same  causes,  viz., 
the  attraction  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  (the  attraction  of  the  last  mentioned  being 
so  small  as  to  be  quite  imperceptible)  upon  the  bulging  zone  about  the  earth's  equator, 
though  in  this  case  it  is  the  moon  alone  that  is  the  effective  agent.  It  also,  for  reasons 
which  need  not  be  given  here,  depends,  for  the  most  part,  not  upon  the  position  of  the 
moon  in  her  orbit,  but  of  the  moon's  node.  If  there  was  no  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes, nutation  would  appear  as  a  small  elliptical  motion  of  the  earth's  axis,  performed 
in  tl'.e  ?ame  time  as  the  moon's  nodes  take  to  complete  a  revolution,  the  axes  of  1  lie 
ellipse  being  respectively  18". 5  and  13". 7,  the  longer  axis  being  directed  towards  the  pole 
of  the  ecliptic.  But  this  motion,  when  combined  with  the  more  rapid  one  of  preces- 
sion causes  the  pole  of  the  earth's  axis  to  describe  a  wavy  line  round  the  pole  of  the 
ecliptic. 

The  effect  of  nutation,  when  referred  to  the  equator  and  ecliptic,  is  to  produce  a 
periodical  change  in  the  obliquitv  of  the  ecliptic,  and  in  the  velocity  of  retrogradation  of 
the  equinoctial  points.  It  thus  gives  rise  to  the  distinction  of  ' '  apparent"  from  "mi  an" 
right,  ascension  and  declination,  the  former  involving,  and  the  latter  being  freed  from 
the  fluctuations  arising  from  nutation.  This  motion  is  common  to  all  the  planets. 

NTTT-CBACKER,  Nucifraga  or  Caryocatactes,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  cor-mdce, 
•with  a  straight  conical  bill,  both  mandibles  terminating  in  an  obtuse  point,  and  tail 
nearly  square  at  the  end.  The  form  and  characters  are  nearly  similar  to  those  of  crows, 
but  the  habits  are  rather  those  of  jays,  and  in  some  respects  indicate  an  approach  to  wood- 
peckers. One  species  (N.  caryocatactes  or  O.  miafraga)  is  occasionally  seeu  in  Britain, 
and  is  not  uncommon  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  particularly  in  mountainous 
regions  covered  with  pines.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  jackdaw",  but  has  a  longer  tail. . 
The  plumage  is  light  brown,  speckled  with  white,  except  on  the  wings,  rump,  and  tail, 
which  are  nearly  black.  The  nut-cracker  frequents  the  tops  of  high  pines,  and  is  a  shy 
bird. 

NUTGALL.     See  GALLS,  ante. 

NUT-HATCH,  Sitta,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  certfitadce,  having  a  straight  conical 
or  prismatic  bill,  short  legs,  the  hind-toe  very  strong.  They  run  up  and  down  trees  with 
great  agility,  moving  with  equal  ease  in  either  direction,  and  without  hopping,  so  that 
the  motion  is  rather  like  that  of  a  mouse  than  of  a  bird.  They  feed  on  insects,  in  pur- 
suit of  which  they  examine  the  crevices,  and  remove  the  scales  of  the  bark;  also  on  seeds, 
as  those  of  pines,  and  the  kernels  of  nuts,  to  obtain  which  they  fasten  the  nut  lirrnly  in 
some  crevice  of  bark  or  other  such  situation,  and  peck  at  it  until  the  shell  is  broken,  so 
placing  themselves  that  they  sway  not  merely  the  head,  but  the  whole  body,  to  give  force 
to  the  stroke.  The  English  name  is  said  to  have  been  originall  nut-hack.  One  species, 
the  EUROPEAN  NUT-HATCH  (8.  Europa>s(),  is  common  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  is 
found  in  most  of  the  wooded  districts  of  England.  Its  whole  length  is  about  six  inches. 
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If  taken  young,  it  is  easily  tamed,  and  becomes  very  familiar  and  amusing;  but  an  old 
bird  caught  and  put  into  a  cage,  is  apt  to  kill  itself  by  violently  pecking  to  force  a  way 
out.  It  soon  destroys  the  wood  of  a  cage. — Other  species  are  found  in  the  east  and  in 
North  America,  where  the  genus  is  particularly  abundant.  Birds  nearly  allied  are  found 
in  Australia. 

NUTMEG.  This  well  known  and  favorite  spice  is  the  kernel — mostly  consisting  of 
the  al l)u men — of  the  fruit  of  several  species  of  myriistica.  This  genus  belongs  to  a  natu- 
ral order  of  exogens  called  myristicacece,  which  contains  about  forty  species,  all  tropical 
trees  or  shrubs,"natives  of  Asia,  Madagascar,  and  America.  They  generally  have  red 
juice,  or  a  juice  which  becomes  red  on  exposure  to  air.  The  order  is  allied  to  lauracea 
The  leaves  are  alternate  and  without  stipules.  The  flowers  are  unisexual,  the  perianth 
generally  trilid,  the  filaments  united  into  a  column.  The  fruit  is  succulent,  vet  opens 
like  a  capsule  by  two  valves.  The  seed  is  nut-like,  covered  with  a  laciiiiated  fleshy  aril, 
and  has  an  albumen  penetrated  by  its  membranous  covering.  The  species  of  this  order 
are  generally  more  or  less  aromatic  in  all  their  parts;  their  juice  is  styptic  and  somewhat 
acrid;  the  albumen  and  aril  contain  both  a  fixed  and  an  essential  oil,  and  those  of  some 
species  are  used  as  spicts.  The  genus  myristica  has  the  anthers  united  in  a  cylindrical 
column,  and  the  cotyledons  folded.  The  species  which  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the 
nutmegs  of  commerce  is  M.  fragrans  or  moschata;  but  the  long  nutmeg  (M.  fatua),  from 
the  Banda  isles,  is  now  not  uncommon  in  our  markets.  The  common  nutmeg-tree  is 
about  25  ft.  in  height,  with  oblong  leaves,  and  axillary  few-flowered  racemes;  the  fruit 
is  of  the  size  and  appearance  of  a  roundish  pear,  golden  yellow  in  color  when  ripe.  The 
fleshy  part  of  the  fruit  is  rather  hard,  and  is  of  a  peculiar  consistence,  resembling  candied 
fruit;  it  is  often  preserved  and  eaten  us  a  sweetmeat.  Within  is  the  nut,  envel6ped  in 
the  curious  yellowish-red  aril,  the  Mace  (q.v.),  under  which  is  a  thin  shining  brown 
shell,  slightly  grooved  by  the  pressure  of  the  mace,  and  within  is  the  kernel  or  nutmeg. 
Up  to  1796,  the  Dutch  being  the  possessors  of  the  Banda  isles,  jealousy  prevented  the 
nutmeg  from  being  carried  iu  a  living  state  to  any  other  place;  but  during  the  conquest 
and  retention  of  the  islands  by  the  British,  care  was  taken  to  spread  the  culture  of  this 
valuable  spice,  and  plants  were  sent  to  Penang,  India,  and  other  places,  where  they  are 
now  successfully  cultivated;  indeed,  they  have  now  become  established  in  the  West 
India  Islands,  and  both  Jamaica  and  Trinidad  produce  excellent  nutmegs.  Brazil  is  also 
found  favorable  to  their  culture.  The  nutmeg  is  very  liable  to  the  attack  of  a  beetle, 
Avhich  is  very  destructive,  and  it  is  a  common  practice  to  give  them  a  coating  of  lime 
before  shipping  them  to  Europe,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  its  ravages.  The  Dutch 
or  Batavian  nutmegs  are  nearly  always  limed,  but  those  from  Penang  are  not,  and  are 
consequently  of  a  greater  value.  The  nutmeg  yields,  by  expression,  a  peculiar  yellow 
fat,  called  oil  of  mace,  because,  from  its  color  and  flavor,  it  was  generally  supposed  to. 
be  derived  from  mace;  and  by  distillation  is  obtained  an  almost  colorless  essential  oil, 
which  has  very  fully  the  flavor  of  the  nutmeg.  Her  own  settlements  now  furnish 
Great  Britain  writh  the  greater  portion  of  this  spice,  but  some  lots  of  Batavian  also  come 
into  the  market.  The  quantity  imported  may  be  stated  as  800,000  pounds'  weight, 
worth,  in  round  numbers,  £70,000. 

Nutmegs  are  chiefly  used  as  a  spice;  but  medicinally  they  are  stimulant  and  carmina- 
tive. They  possess  narcotic  properties,  and  in  large  doses  produce  stupefaction  and 
delirium,  so  that  thty  ought  not  to  be  used  where  affections  of  the  brain  exist  or  arc 
apprehended. 

Other  species  of  myristica  besides  those  already  named  yield  nutmegs  sometimes 
used,  but  of  very  inferior  quality. — The  fruits  of  several  species  of  lauracew  also  resem- 
ble nutmegs  in  their  aromatic  and  other  properties;  as  the  cotyledons  of  Nectandm 
Pachury,  the  Pichurim  beans  of  commerce,  and  the  fruit  of  acrodiclidium  camnra,  a  tree 
of  Guiana,  the  camara  or  ackawai  nutmeg.  The  clove  nutmegs  of  Madagascar  are  the 
fruit  of  agathophyllu-m  aromalicum,  and  the  Brazilian  nutmegs  of  Cryptocarya  moschata. 
All  these  belong  to  the  order  lauracsoe.  The  Calabash  nutmeg  is  the  fruit  of  monodora, 
myrixtica,  of  the  natural  order  anoiutcece. 

NUTRIA.     See  COYPU  and  RACOOSDA. 

NUTSITION.  The  blood  which  is  carried  by  the  capillaries  to  the  several  tissues  of 
the  body  is  the  source  from  whence  all  the  organs  derive  the  materials  of  their  growth 
and  development;  and  it  is  found  that  there  is  direct  proportion  between  the  vascular! ty 
of  any  part  and  the  activity  of  the  nutrient  operations  which  take  place  in  it.  Thus,  in 
nervous  tissue  and  muscle,  in  mucous  membrane  and  in  skin,  a  rapid  decay  and  renova- 
tion of  tissue  are  constantly  going  on,  and  these  are  parts  in  which  the  capillaries  are  the 
most  abundant:  while  in  cartilage  and  bone,  tendon  and  ligament,  the  disintegration  of 
tissue  is  comparatively  slow,  and  the  capillaries  are  much  less  abundant.  Each  elemen- 
tary cell  or  particle  of  a  tissue  seems  to  have  a  sort  of  gland-like  power  not  onlj'  of 
attracting  materials  from  the  blood,  but  of  causing  them  to  assume  its  structure,  and  par- 
ticipate in  its  properties.  Thus,  from  the  same  common  source,  nerves  form  nervous 
tissue,  muscles  muscular  substance,  and  even  morbid  growths,  such  as  cancer,  have  an 
assimilating  power. 

Before  entering  further  into  the  subject  of  nutrition,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  how 
it  diSci'3  from  '.lie  allied  processes  of  development  and  growth.  All  these  processes  are 
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the  results  of  the  plastic  or  assimilative  force  by  which  living  bodies  are  able  to  form 
themselves  from  dissimilar  materials  (as  when  an  animal  subsists  on  vegetables,  or  when 
a  plant  grows  by  appropriating  the  elements  of  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia);  but 
they  are  the  results  of  this  force  acting  under  different  conditions. 

Development  is  the  process  by  which  each  tissue  or  organ  of  a  living  body  is  first 
formed,  or  by  which  one,  being  already  incompletely  formed,  is  so  changed  in  shape  and 
composition  as  to  be  fitted  for  a  function  of  a  higher  kind,  or  finally  is  advanced  to  the 
state  in  which  it  exists  in  the  most  perfect  condition  of  the  species. 

Growth,  which  commonly  concurs  with  development,  and  continues  after  it,  is  prop- 
erly mere  increase  of  a  part  by  the  insertion  or  superadditicn  of  materials  similar  to 
those  of  which  it  already  consists.  In  growth,  properly  so  called,  no  change  of  form  or 
composition  occurs;  parts  only  increase  in  weight,  and  usually  in  size;  and  if  they 
acquire  more  pow.er,  it  is  only  more  power  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  they  before 
enjoyed. 

Nutrition,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  process  by  which  the  various  parts  are  maintained 
in  the  same  general  conditions  of  form,  size,  and  composition,  which  they  have  already 
by  development  and  growth  attained.  It  is  by  this  process  that  an  adult  person  in  health 
maintains  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  the  same  general  outline  of  features,  and 
nearly  the  same  size  and  weight,  although  during  all  this  time  the  several  tissues  of  his 
body  are  undergoing  perpetual  decay  and  renovation.  In  many  parts  this  removal  and 
renewal  of  the  particles  is  evident.  In  the  glands — the  kidneys  (q.v.),  for  example— the 
cells  of  which  they  are  mainly  composed  are  being  constantly  cast  off;  yet  each  gland 
maintains  its  form  and  proper  composition,  because  for  every  cell  that  is  thrown  off  a 
newr  one  is  produced.  In  the  epidermis  of  the  skin,  a  similar  process  is  perpetually  going 
on  before  our  eyes.  In  the  muscles  a  similar  change  may  be  readily  traced,  for,  within 
certain  limits,  an  increased  amount  of  exercise  is  directly  followed  by  an  increased  excre- 
tion of  the  ordinary  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrogenous  tissues — viz.  urea, 
carbonic  acid,  and  water.  Again,  after  prolonged  mental  exertion,  there  is  often  a  very 
marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  alkaline  phosphates  in  the  urine,  which  seems  to  show 
that  in  these  cases  there  is  an  excessive  oxidation  of  the  phosphorus  of  the  brain ;  and  yet, 
in  consequence  of  the  activity  of  the  reparative  process,  neither  the  muscles  nor  the  brain 
diminish  in  size. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  an  established  fact  in  physiology  that  every  particle  of  the  body 
is  formed  for  a  certain  period  of  existence  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  active  life,  at  the 
end  of  which  period,  if  not  previously  destroyed  by  excessive  exercise,  it  is  absorbed  or 
dies,  and  is  cast  off.  (The  hair  and  deciduous  or  milk  teeth  afford  good  illustrations  of 
this  law.)  The  less  a  part  is  exercised  the  longer  its  component  particles  Appear  to  live. 
Thus  Mr.  Paget  found  that  if  the  general  development  of  the  tadpole  be  retarded  by 
keeping  it  in  a  cold,  dark  place,  and  if  hereby  the  funtions  of  the  blood  corpuscles  be 
slowly  and  imperfectly  discharged,  the  animal  will  retain  its  embryonic  state  for  several 
weeks  longer  than  usual,  and  the  development  of  the  second  set  of  corpuscles  will  be 
proportionally  postponed,  while  the  individual  life  of  the  corpuscles  of  'the  first  set  will 
be,  by  the  same  time,  prolonged. 

For  the  due  performance  of  the  function  of  nutrition  certain  conditions  are  necessary, 
df  which  the  most  important  are — 1,  a  right  state  and  composition  of  the  blood,  from 
which  the  materials  of  nutrition  are  derived;  2,  a  regular  and  not  far  distant  supply  of 
such  blood;  3,  a  certain  influence  of  the  nervous  system;  and  4,  a  natural  state  of  the 
part  to  be  nourished. 

1.  There  must  be  a  certain  adaptation  peculiar  to  each  individual  between  the  blood 
and  the  tissues.  Such  an  adaptation  is  determined  in  its  first  formation,  and  is  main- 
tained in  the  concurrent  development  and  increase  of  both  blood  and  tissues.  This  main- 
tenance of  the  sameness  of  the  blood  is  well  illustrated  by  the  action  of  vaccine  matter. 
By  the  insertion  of  the  most  minute  portion  of  the  virus  into  the  system,  the  blood 
undergoes  an  alteration  which,  although  it  must  be  inconceivably  slight,  is  maintained 
for  several  years;  for  even  very  long  after  a  successful  vaccination,  a  second  insertion  of 
the  virus  may  have  no  effect,  because  the  newr  blood  formed  after  the  vaccination  con- 
tinues to  be  made  similar  to  the  blood  as  altered  by  the  vaccine  matter.  So,  in  all  prob- 
ability, are  maintained  the  morbid  states  of  the  blood  which  exist  in  syphilis  and  many 
other  chronic  diseases;  the  blood  once  inoculated,  retaining  for  years  the  taint  which 
it  once  received.  The  power  of  assimilation  which  the  blood  exercises  in  these  cases  is 
exactly  comparable  with  that  of  maintenance  by  nutrition  in  the  tissues;  and  evidence 
of  the  adaptation  between  the  blood  and  the  tissues,  and  of  the  delicacy  of  the  adjust- 
ment by  which  it  is  maintained,  is  afforded  by  the  phenomena  of  symmetrical  diseases 
(especially  of  the  skin  and  bones),  in  which,  in  consequence  of  some  morbid  condition 
of  the  blood,  a  change  of  structure  affects  in  an  exactly  similar  way  the  precisely  corres- 
ponding parts  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  and  no  other  parts  of  even  the  same  tissue. 
These  phenomena  (of  which  numerous  examples  are  given  in  two  papers  by  Dr.  W.  Budd 
and  Mr.  Paget  in  the  25lh  vol.  of  the  Medico-chirurgical  Transactions)  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  assumption — 1st,  of  the  complete  and  peculiar  identity  in  composition 
in  corresponding  parts  of  opposite  sides  of  the  body;  and  2dly,  of  so  precise  and  com- 
plete an  adaptation  between  the  blood  and  the  several  parts  of  each  tissue,  that  a  morbid 
material  being  present  in  the  blood,  may  destroy  its  fitness  for  the  nutrition  of  one  or 
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t*'o  portions  of  a  tissue,  without  affecting  its  fitness  for  the  maintenance  of  the  other 
portions  of  (he  same  tissue.  If,  then,  the  blood  can  be  fit  for  the  maintenance  of  one 
part,  and  unlit  for  the  maintenance  of  another  part  of  the  same  tissue  (as  the  skin  or 
bone),  how  precise  must  be  that  adaptation  of  the  blood  to  the  whole  body,  by  which  in 
health  it  is  always  capable  of  maintaining  all  the  different  parts  of  the  numerous  organs 
and  tissues  in  a  stato  of  integrity. 

2.  The  necessity  of  an  adequate  supply  of  appropriate  blood  in  or  near  the  part  to  be 
nourished,  is  shown  in  the  frequent  examples  of  atrophy  of  parts  to  which  too  little 
blood  is  sent,  of  mortification  when  the  supply  of  blood  is  entirely  cut  off,  and  of  defec- 
tive nutrition  when  the  blood  is  stagnant  in  a  part.     The  blood-vessels  themselves  take 
no  share  in  the  process,  except  as  the  carriers  of  the  nutritive  matter;  and  provided  they 
come  so  near  that  the  latter  may  pass  by  imbibition,  it  is  comparatively  unimportant 
whether  they  ramify  within  the  substance' of  the  tissue,  or  (as  in  the  case  of  the  non- 
vascular  tissues,  such  as  the  epidermis,  cornea,  etc.)  are  distributed  only  over  its  surface 
or  border. 

3.  Numerous  cases  of  various  kinds  might  be  readily  adduced  to  prove  that  a  certain 
influence  of  the  nervous  system  is  essential  to  healthy  nutrition.     Injuries  of  the  spinal 
cord  are  not ^infrequently  followed  by  mortification  of  portions  of  the  paralyzed  parts; 
and  both  experiments  and  clinical  cases  show  that  the  repair  of  injuries  takes  place  less 
completely  in  parts  paralyzed  by  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord  than  in  ordinary  cases.     Divi- 
sion of  the  trunk  of  the  trifacial  nerve  has  been  followed  by  incomplete  nutrition  of  the 
corresponding  side  of  the  face,  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea  is  a  frequent  consequence 
of  the  operation. 

4.  The  fourth  condition  is  so  obvious  as  to  require  no  special  illustration. 

For  furthur  information  on  this  most  important  department  of  physiology,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Mr.  Paget's  Surgical  Pathology,  or  to  his  original  lectures  on  nutrition, 
hypertrophy,  and  atrophy  (published  in  vol.  89  of  The  Medical  Gazette)  or  to  the  chapter 
on  "  Nutrition  and  Growth,"  in  Kirke's  Handbook  of  P/iyxiolociy,  -which  contains  an  excel- 
lent abstract  of  Mr.  Paget's  views,  and  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of 
this  article. 

NUTRITION  (ante}.  This  subject  is  exhaustless.  It  comprehends  all  vital  phe- 
nomena, for  none  of  the  functions  of  life  are  performed  without  involving  replacement 
by  living  matter,  and  therefore  nutrition.  The  subject  of  hygiene  in  all  its  aspects  is 
connected  with  it,  whether  in  eating,  drinking,  exercise,  sleeping,  or  breathing.  A 
change  in  each  of  these  processes  involves  a  corresponding  change  in  the  elaboration  and 
r.ppropriation  of  new  material,  and  the  disassimilation,  or  elimination  of  old,  or  its  recou- 
rersion.  This  includes  the  functions  of  digestion  (q.v.),  chylification,  sanguification,  cir- 
culation (q  v.),  respiration  (q.v.),  assimilation,  secretion  (q.v.),  metabolic  change,  and 
excretion.  Nutrition,  to  be  healthy,  requires  the  respiration  of  pure  air,  the  proper 
mastication  of  wholesome  food,  and  its  reception  into  the  stomach.  Not  only  must  the 
food  be  wholesome,  but  a  proper  quantity,  and  no  more,  must  be  taken,  and  that  at 
proper  intervals.  After  its  reception  into  the  stomach  a  certain  amount  of  attention  to 
the  requirements  of  the  act  of  digestion  is  necessary  for  its  normal  performance.  Too 
violent  exercise  immediately  after,  or  the  swallowing  of  too  much  fluid,  particularly  of 
cold  water,  will  interfere  with  digestion  and  render  it  more  or  less  imperfect.  The  sys- 
tem must  be  free  from  poisonous  or  malarious  influences,  and  the  mind  unoccupied  with 
distressing  thoughts.  As  soon  as  digestion  has  progressed  to  some  extent,  and  absorption 
of  digested  material  has  taken  place,  and  consequently  assimilation  commenced,  a  certain 
amount  of  motion  among  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  vr.rious  parts  of  the  body  should 
be  going  on,  so  that  the  fluids  which  carry  the  nutritive  materials  may  be  sent  on  in  their 
channels  and  thrown  and  drawn  into  the  tissues  they  are  destined  to  supply.  This 
motion  is  principally  produced  by  the  exercises  given  by  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  but 
those  duties  are  so  variously  distributed  among  different  persons  that  some  get  a  great 
deal  too  much  exercise,  and  others  do  not  get  near  enough.  In  neither  of  these  classes, 
therefore,  can  nutrition  be  perfectly  normal.  It  is  true  that  the  tissues  of  the  body  are 
endowed  with  abundant,  it  may  be  said  naturally  superabundant,  vitality,  or  restorative 
power,  by  which  abnormal  tendencies  are  overcome,  except  when  they  are  too  great.  Then 
a  certain  degree  of  unhealthy  nutrition  will  follow',  and  this  is  the  general  rule.  There  are 
few  pel-Minis,  especially  in  large  cities  whose  inhabitants  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  unable 
to  secure  sanitary  policing  of  their  neighborhoods,  whose  solids  and  fluids  are  not  more 
or  less  i?p.pregnated  with  malarial  poisons.  The  processes  of  nutrition  in  them  require 
much  more  assistance  than  in  those  who  live  in  more  cleanly  towns.  Often  some  of  the 
organs  get  into  a  condition  far  below  the  natural  standard,  and  are  composed  of  more  or 
less  degenerated  tissue..  This  does  not  have  the  normal  assimilative  power  and  cannot 
derive  from  the  blood,  which  itself  is  necessarily  more  or  less  abnormal,  constituents  for 
healthy  regeneration.  Under  such  circumstances  various  means  require  to  be  resorted  to 
to  assist  the  weakened  tissues  and  forces.  Medicines  are  often  given,  sometimes  with  a 
view  of  antagonizing  certain  of  the  malarial  symptoms,  of  stimulating  the  nervous  sys- 
tem to  action,  and  of  promoting  excretion;  often  quinine  is  administered  with  benefit, 
it  sometimes  being  the  only  available  remedy  unless  the  person  removes  to  where  the  air 
is  pure.  But  it  is  a  sound  axiom  in  medicine  that  recovery  from  disease  is  "  regeneration 
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of  tissue."  The  real  remedy  for  most  cases  of  faulty  nutrition,  and  which  are  included 
in  the  various  forms  of  disease,  is  diet,  and,  when  it  can  be  had,  exercise.  But  in  many 
cases  of  sickness  volnntaiy  exercise  is  out  of  the  question,  and  rest,  as  nearly  absolute  as 
possible,  is  demanded.  In  nearly  all  cases,  however,  of  chronic  disease,  exercise,  both 
voluntary  and  passive,'is  the  only  rational  treatment  having  as  its  end  complete  recovery, 
or  in  other  words,  return  to  healthy  nutrition.  And  all  the  exercise  required  in  mo'st 
cases  of  debility  is  not  secured  by  mere  movements  of  the  limbs.  The  motion  which  ir» 
imparted  by  friction  of  various  kinds,  and  by  kneading  the  body  so  thoroughly  that 
internal  parts  have  their  surfaces  moved  over  each  other,  and  alternations  of  pressure 
exerted  so  that  the  contents  of  the  different  vessels  are  propelled  in  their  natural  direc- 
tions, is  of  very  great  advantage,  and  supplies  a  natural  stimulus  to  the  nerves,  which 
regulate  to  a  certain  extent  the  nutritive  forces. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  as  the  blood  is  the  great  earner  of  nutritive  material  to  all 
parts  of  the  body,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  it  should  be  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
condition,  and  this  implies  that  all  the  secreting  and  excreting  glands  shalrtaku  from  it 
all  that  it  has  borne  away  of  effete  matter  from  parts  through  which  it  has  passed,  and 
further  elaborate  all  that  is  retained.  But  that  these  organs  shall  be  able  to  do  this,  the 
blood  itself  must  furnish  them  with  the  proper  materials.  There  is  therefore  an  intimate 
interdependence  between  the  blood  and  every  organ,  and  also  between  each  organ  and 
ever}' other.  The  blood  must  have  its  normal  quantity  of  fibrin  (q.v.),  of  hemogiobine 
(q.  v.),  of  iron,  and  of  alkaline  salts.  If  these  are  deficient,  or  anyone  of  them,  Ihey 
must  be  supplied  either  in  the  food  or  in  the  form  of  medicine.  Of  great  importance  to 
nutrition  are  the  lymphatic  glands  and  the  lymphatic  system  of  vessels.  (Sec  LYMPH  and 
LYMPHATICS,  ante.)  The  liver  (q.v.),  the  most  important  gland  in  all  the  body,  if  pois- 
oned by  malaria,  or  otherwise,  can  neither  perform  its  biliary  nor  its  glycogeuic  func- 
tions, nor  can  the  cholesterine,  which  has  been  brought  to  it  as  a  product  of  nerve  disas- 
similation,  be  properly  separated  from  the  blood  01  combined  with  the  bile.  The 
ductless  glands  exercise  important  offices  in  the  elaboration  of  the  blood.  It  has  not 
been  precisely  determined  what  they  do,  or  all  that  they  do,  but  the  spleen  (q.v.)  prob- 
ably acts  a  part  in  renovating  blood  corpuscles,  and  is  a  sort  of  store-house  of  nutritive 
material.  One  of  the  quite  constant  effects  of  a  miasm  upon  the  human  system  is 
enlargement  of  the  spleen.  Thus  we  see  an  example  in  this  single  organ  of  the  disturb- 
ing influences  of  malarial  poison  upon  nutrition.  The  evolution  of  vital  force  is  gener- 
ally spoken  of  as  the  great  purpose  of  nutrition,  but  perhaps  it  would  be  more  compre- 
hensive to  say  that  the  great  purpose  is  the  reparation  of  the  organism  and  the  keeping 
it  in  a  normal  condition  that  it  may  be  the  instrument  for  the  transmission  of  force.  See 
DIET  and  FOOD  AND  DULNK,  ante. 

NUTTALL,  THOMAS,  1786-1859,  b.  England;  apprenticed  to  a  printer,  but  came  to 
the  United  States  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  natural  history.  He  made  a  sci- 
entific exploration  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  n.  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi.  In  1810 
he  went  up  the  Missouri  to  the  Mandan  villages,  and  in  1819  he  traveled  through  the 
country  drained  by  the  Arkansas  river.  He  published  an  account  of  his  journey  in  1821, 
under  the  title  of  A  Journal  of  Travels  into  the  Arkansas  Territory.  He  also  explored 
the  Pacific  coast,  upon  the  natural  history  of  which  he  published  a  number  of  papers. 
In  1822  he  became  professor  of  natural  history  and  curator  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Har- 
vard college.  His  most  important  books  are  ~A  Manual  of  the  Ornithology  of  the  UiM-d 
States  and  Canada,  1834,  and  The  North  American  Sylva,  1842-49.  He  left  his  professor- 
ship in  1834,  and  finally  settled  in  England,  where  an  estate  had  been  given  him  on  cou- 
dition  of  his  living  on  it. 

NUX  VOMICA  is  the  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  seed  of  strychnos  nux  romira,  or  poiaon 
nut.  The  following  are  the  characters  of  these  seeds,  which  are  imported  from  the  East 
Indies:  "  Nearly  circular  and  flat,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  umbilicated  and  slightly 
convex  on  one  side,  externally  of  an  ash-gray  color,  thickly  covered  with  short  satiny 
hairs,  internally  translucent,  tough,  and  horny,  taste  intensely  bitter,  inodorous." — T/ie 
British  Pharmacopoeia,  p.  99. 

For  the  genuine  characters,  see  the  article  STRYCHNOS.  The  nux  vomica  tree  is  a 
native  Coromandel,  Ceylon,  and  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  a  tree  of  moderate 
si/.e.  with  roundish-oblong,  stalked,  smooth  leaves,  and  terminal  corymbs.  The  fruit  is 
a  globular  berry,  about  as  large  as  a  small  orange,  one-celled,  with  a  brittle  shell,  and 
several  seeds  lodged  in  a  white  gelatinous  pulp.  The  bark  is  known  as  false  a?>r/»*txr<: 
bark,  having  been  confounded  with  angostura  bark,  in  consequence  of  a  commercial 
fraud,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  c. ;  but  its  properties  are  very  different,  as  it  is 
very  poisonous. 

The  seeds  contain  (in  addition  to  inert  matters,  such  as  gum,  starch,  woody  fiber,  etc.) 
three  alkaloids  closely  related  to  each  other,  which  act  as  powerful  poisons  on  the  animal 
frame,  and  speedily  occasion  violent  tetanic  convulsions  and  death.  These  alkaloids  or 
bases  are  named  strychnia,  bnicia,  and  igasuria,  and  exist  in  the  seeds  in  combination 
with  lactic  and  strychnic  (or  igasuric)  acid.  For  a  good  method  of  obtaining  pure 
strychnia,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  three  bases,  the  reader  is  referred 
lo  p.  328  of  The  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

Strychnia  ^sHazNaOi)  occurs  "  in  right  square  octahedrons  or  prisms,  colorless  and 
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inodorous,  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  boiling  rectified  spirit,  in  ether, 
and  in  chloroform.  Pure  sulphuric  acid  forms  with  it  a  colorless  solution,  which,  on 
the  addition  of  bichromate  of  potash,  acquires  an  intensely  violet  hue,  speedily  passing 
through  red  to  yellow." — Op.  cit.  In  nitric  acid,  it  ought,  if  pure,  to  form  a  colorless 
solution;  if  the* solution  is  reddish,  it  is  a  sign  that  brucia  is  also  present.  Strychnia 
combines  with  numerous  acids,  and  forms  well-marked  salts,  which  are  amenable  to  the 
same  tests  as  the  base  itself. 

Rrucia  ^eH^NaOg-f-S  Aq)  is  insoluble  in  ether,  but  more  soluble  in  water  and  in 
strong  alcohol  than  strychnia;  and  it  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  three  alkaloids  in  mix 
vnmiea.  It  acts  on  the  animal  economy  similarly  to  but  much  less  actively  than  strych- 
nia, from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  not  only  by  its  different  solubility,  but  by  (he 
red  color  which  is  imparted  to  it  by  nitric  acid,  and  which  changes  to  a  tine  violet  on 
the  addition  of  protochloride  of  tin.  Like  strychnia,  it  forms  numerous  salts. 

Ir/iisuria  seems  closely  to  resemble  brucia  in  most  respects.  Little  is  known  regard- 
ing if/ftfiui'ic  acid. 

"  Strychnia,  brucia,  apd  igasuria,  occur  not  only  in  nux  vomica,  but  in  the  seeds  of 
utryrJihOif  ignntii  (St.  Iguatius's  beans),  and  in  the  seeds  and  other  parts  of  several  plants 
of  the  genus  stryehnos.  The  amount  of  strychnia,  present  in  these  substances  varies  from 
0.5  to  1.5  per  cent. 

IN  ux  voniica,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Marcet,  acts  on  vegetables  as  a  poison. 
His  experiments  were,  however,  confined  to  the  haricot  bean  and  the  lilac.  It  is  poison- 
ous in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  to  most  animals,  though  larger  quantities  are  required  to 
kill  herbivorous  than  carnivorous  animals-:  Thus,  a  few  grains  will  kill  a  dog,  but  SOUK; 
ounces  are  required  to  destroy  a  horse.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  bird  called  bucero* 
rhinoceros  eats  the  nuts  with  impunity;  and  a,  peculiar  kind  of  acarus  lives  and  thrives 
in  the  extract  of  the  nuts.  Dr.  Pereira  describes  three  degrees  of  the  operation  of  this 
substance  on  man.  1.  In  very  small  doses,  its  effects  are  tonic  and  diuretic,  and  often 
slightly  aperient.  2.  In  larger  doses,  there  is  a  disordered  state  of  the  muscular  system; 
the  limbs  tremble;  a  slight  rigidity  or  stiffness  is  felt  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  put 
the  muscles  in  action;  and  the  patient  experiences  a  difficulty  in  keeping  the  erect, 
posture.  If  the  use  of  the  medicine  be  continued,  these  effects  increase  in  intensity,  and 
the  voluntary  muscles  are  thrown  into  a  convulsed  state  by  very  slight  causes,  as,  for 
example,  by'iuspiring  more  deeply  than  usual,  or  even  by  turning  in  bed.  It  is  remark- 
able that  in  paralysis  the  effects  are  most  marked  in  the  paralyzed  parts.  3.  In  poison- 
ing doses,  the  symptoms  are  tetanus  and  asphyxia,  followed  by  death.  After  swallowing 
u  large  dose  of  strychnia  (on  which  the  poisonous  effects  of  nux  vomica  essentially 
depend),  the  following  phenomena  occurred  in  a  case  recorded  by  Taylor  in  his  Medical 
Jurisprudence:  "A  young  man,  aged  seventeen,  swallowed  forty  grains  of  strychnia. 
The  symptoms  came  on  in  about  a  quarter  of  a  hour;  lock-jaw  and  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  all  the  muscles  speedily  set  in,  the  whole  body  becoming  as  stiff  as  a  board; 
the  lower  extremities  were  extended  and  stiff,  and  the  soles  of  the  f  jet  concave.  The 
skin  became  livid,  the  eyeballs  prominent,  and  the  pupils  dilated  and  insensible;  the 
patient  lay  for  a  few  minutes  without  consciousness,  and  in  a  state  of  universal  tetanus. 
A  remission  occurred,  but  the  symptoms  became  aggravated,  and  the  patient  died 
asphyxiated  from  the  spasm  of  the  chest  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  taking  the 
poison.''  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  smallest  dose  that  would  prove  fatal  to  an 
adult.  Thirty  grains  of  the  powdered  nuts,  given  by  mistake  to  a  patient,  destroyed  life. 
Three  grains  of  the  extract  have  proved  fatal ;  and  in  a  case  quoted  by  Taylor  (op.  cit.), 
half  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  strychnia  caused  death  in  14  minutes. 

The  preparations  of  nux  vomica  are  the  powdered  nuts,  the  extracts,  the  tincture,, 
and  strychnia;  the  alkaloid  being  usually  preferable,  in  consequence  of  its  more  constant 
strength.  In  various  forms  of  paralysis,  especially  where  there  is  no  apparent  lesion  of 
structure,  mix  vomica  is  a  most  successful  remedy;  although  there  are  cases  in  which  it 
is  positively  injurious.  It  is  also  of  service  in  various  affections  of  the  stomach,  such  as 
dyspepsia,  gasfrodynia,  and  pyrosis.  The  average  dose  of  the  powder  is  two  or  three 
grains,  gradually  increased;  that  of  the  tincture,  10  or  15  minims;  and  that  of  the  extract 
half  a  grain,  gradually  increased  to  two  or  three  grains  The  dose  of  strychnia,  when 
given  in  cases  of  paralysis,  is  at  the  commencement  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  three  times 
a  day,  the  dose  being  gradually  increased,  till  slight  muscular  twitchiugs  are  observed. 
For  "gastric  disorders,  a  still  smaller  dose  is  usually  sufficient,  as,  for  example,  one- 
fortieth  of  a  grain. 

NYACK,  a  village  in  Rockland  co..  N.  T.,  on  the  Hudson  river,  38  m.  n.  of  New 
York,  on  the  Northern  railroad  of  New  Jersey;  pop.  '70,  6,750.  It  is  connected  with 
New  York  city  by  steamboat,  and  with  Tarrytown  by  ferry.  It  has  churches,  a  female 
seminary,  two  newspapers,  a  number  of  summer  hotels,  etc 

NYAM-NYAM,  a  tribe  of  negroes  in  n.  central  Africa,  s.  of  the  country  of  Bongos, 
between  4°  and  6°  n.  kit.  and  24°  and  29°  e.  long.  Schweinfurth.who  visited  their  country 
in  1870,  describes  them  as  cannibals,  living  in  cone-shaped  straw  huts,  and  possessing 
some  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  earthen  wares.  The  number  of  their  chiefs  is 
large1,  and  their  authority  almost  absolute,  but  in  every  village  there  is  a  public  place 
for  the  consideration  and  decision  of  public  questions.  Tkey  are  tkought  by  Schweiu 
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forth  to  have  made  a  conquest  of  their  present  territory  within  a  quite  recent  period 
Though  cannibals,  they  are  more  civilized  than  the  surrounding  tribes. 

NYAN'ZA,  VICTORIA,  a  great  fresh-water  lake  in  central  Africa,  discovered  by  capt. 
Speke  in  1858,  explored  by  Speke  and  Grant  in  1862.  The  most  authentic  information 
that  we  have  about  the  Victoria  Nyanza  is,  however,  derived  from  the  exploration  and 
circumnavigation  of  it  by  Stanley  in  1875.  The  native  name,  Nyanza,  signifies  "the 
water/'  Its  southern  point  is  in  lat.  2°  44'  s.,  long.  33°  east.  Its  northern  shore  runs 
nearly  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  is  about  20  m.  to  the  n.  of  it.  It  is  estimated  to  be 
;  bout  220  m.  in  length,  and  180  in  breadth.  It  is  of  no  great  depth;  the  surface  is  about 
I!, 800  ft.  above  sea-level.  There  are  a  number  of  islands  near  its  shores,  the  chief  of 
which  are  Ukerevve  in  the  s.e.,  and  Sasse  in  the  north-west.  At  its  n.e.  extremity,  lake 
Bzirijgo,  described  by  the  natives  as  a  long  narrow  basin,  seems  to  be  connected  with 
the  Victoria  Nyanza  by  a  narrow  channel.  The  countries  on  the  w.  shores  of  the  lake 
enjoy  a  mild  and  genial  climate,  and  the  rainfall  ib>  below  that  of  manjr  parts  of  Britain, 
being  only  49  inches.  M'tesa,  king  of  Uganda,  seems  to  be  the  most  powerful  monarch 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  his  sway  extending  over  a  large  portion  of  the  northern  and 
western  coasts.  His  subjects  possess  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization.  The  most 
considerable  tributary  of  the  Victoria  Nyauza  is  the  Shimiyu  (see  NILE),  which  flows 
into  its  southern  extremity  in  long.  33°  33'  east.  The  Nile  emerges  from  the  n.  end  of 
the  Victoria  Nyanza  at  Napoleon  bay,  precipitating  itself  over  the  Ripon  falls.  North- 
west from  lake  Nyanza  lies  what  Speke  called  Lvita  N'Zige  lake,  which  was  described  as 
a  narrow  reservoir  about  230  m.  long,  through  the  northern  end  of  which  the  Nile 
passes.  This  lake  is  now  known  as  the  Albert  Nyauza  (q.v.). 

NYAN'ZA  (ante).     See  AFRICA. 

NYASSA,  or  NYANJA  (apparently  identical  with  name  N'yanza),  another  lake  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  which  Dr.  Livingstone  discovered  in  1861  by  ascending  the  river  Shire 
(q.v.).  The  southern  end  of  the  Nyassa,  or  Star  Lake,  is  in  lat.  14"  25'  s.,  find  its  northern 
end  extends  to  the  parallel  of  9"  20'  south.  The  lake  is  upwards  of  300  m.  long,  its 
average  breadth  being  26,  and  is  1300  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  first  represent  aiive?-  of  a 
mission  on  Nyassa,  founded  in  honor  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  carried  with  them  in  s-ections 
a  steamer  of  steel  plates,  which  was  successfully  launched  on  the  lake  in  1875.  None  of 
the  rivers  flowing  into  Nyassa  are  navigable.  The  lake  is  in  most  parts  very  deep — in 
many  places  over  100  fathoms.  To  the^-ast  is  a  range  of  mountains  100  miles  long,  and 
ranging  from  10,000  to  12,000  ft.  over  the  lake.  The  scenery  of  Nyassa  is  described  as 
grand  m  the  extreme,  though  much  of  the  land  surrounding  it  is  low  and  marshy.  The 
population  of  its  shores,  once  dense,  has  been  sorely  scourged  by  the  slave-trade.  Some- 
thing had  previously  been  known  about  this  lake  under  the  name  of  the  Muravi;  but  the 
accounts  were  so  vague  that  latterly  it  was  omitted  from  the  maps  of  Africa. 

NTAYA  (from  the  Sanskrit  ni,  into,  and  dya,  going,  a  derivative  from  i,  to  go;  hence, 
literally,  "  entering,"  and,  figuratively,  "  investigating  analytically  ")  is  the  name  of  the 
second  of  the  three  great  systems  of  a'ncient  Hindu  philosophy;  and  it  is  apparently  MI 
called  because  it  treats  analytically,  as  it  were,  of  the  objects  of  human  knowledge,  both 
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like  the  two  other  great  systems  of  Hindu  philosophy  (see  MIMAKSA  and  &ANKHYA), 
of  two  divisions.  The  former  is  called  NYAYA  (proper),  and  will  be  exclusively  con- 
sidered in  this  article;  the  other  is  known  under  the  name  of  VAIS'KSIIIKA  (q  v.). 
With  the  other  systems  or  philosophy,  it  concurs  in  promising  beatitude— that  is.  final 
deliverance  of  the  soul  from  re-birth  or  transmigration — to  those  who  acquire  truth, 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  NySya,  means  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  taught 
by  this  particular  system. 

The  topics  treated  of  by  the  NySya  are  briefly  the  following:  1.  The  pram  an  a, 
or  instruments  of  right  notion.  They  are:  a.  Knowledge  which  has  arisen  from  the 
contact  of  a  sense  with  its  object;  b.  Inference  of  three  sorts  (d  priori,  a  posteriori, 
and  from  analogy);  c.  Comparison;  and  fl  Knowledge,  verbally  communicated,  which 
may  be  knowledge  of  "that  whereof  the  matter  is  seen,"  and  knowledge  of  "that 
whereof  the  matter  is  unseen  "  (revelation).  2.  The  objects  or  matters  about  which 
the  inquiry  is  concerned  (pi-ameya).  They  are:  n.  The  Soul  (dtman).  It  is  the  site  of 
knowledge  or  sentiment,  different  for  each  individual  coexistent  person,  infinite,  eter- 
nal etc.  Souls  are  therefore  numerous,  but  the  supreme  soul  is  one;  it  is  demonstrated 
as  the  creator  of  all  things,  b.  Body  (s'arira).  It  is  the  site  of  action,  of  the  organs  of 
sens-Uion,  and  of  the  sentiments  of  pain  or  pleasure.  It  is  composed  of  parts,  a  framed 
substance,  not  inchoative,  and  not  consisting  of  the  three  elements,  earth,  water,  and  fire, 
as  some  say,  nor  of  four  or  all  the  five  elements  (viz.  air  and  ether  in  addition  to  the 
former),  as  others  maintain,  but  merely  earthy,  c.  Organs  of  sensation  (indriya);  from 
the  elements,  earth,  water.  li<rht,  air.  and  etlier,  they  ace  smell,  taste,  sight,  touch,  and 
hearing,  d.  Their  objects  (nrihci).  They  are  the  qualities  of  earth,  etc.— viz.  odor,  savor, 
color,  tangibility,  and  sound,  e.  Understanding  (buddki),  or  apprehension  (upalabdhi),  or 
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conception  ^jndna),  terms  which  are  used  synonymously.  It  is  not  eternal,  as  the  Sankhya 
maintains,  but  transitory.  /.  The  organ  of  imagination  and  volition  (manas).  Its  prop- 
erty is  the  not  giving  rise  simultaneously  to  more  notions  than  one.  g.  Activity  (pravr 'itti), 
or  that  which  originates  the  utterances  of  the  voice,  the  cognitions  of  the  understanding, 
and  the  gestures  of  the  body.  It  is  therefore  oral,  mental,  or  corporeal,  and  the  reason 
of  all  worldly  proceedings,  h.  Fault*  o\-  failings  (dosha),  which  cause  activity — viz.  affec- 
tion, aversion,  and  bewilderment,  i.  Transmigration  (pretyabhdca,  literally,  the  becoming 
born  after  having  died),  or  the  regeneration  of  the  soul,  which  commences  with  one's 
lirst  birth,  and  ends  only  with  final  emancipation.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  bod}', 
because  the  latter  is  different  iu  successive  births,  but  to  the  soul,  because  it  is  eternal. 
/.  Ffn.it  or  retribution  (phala),  or  that  which  accrues  from  activity  and  failings.  It  is  the 
consciousness  of  pleasure  or  of  pain.  1.  Pain  (duh'kha),  or  that  which  has  the  character- 
istic mark  of  causing  vexation.  It  is  defined  as  "the  occurrence  of  birth,"  or  the  origi- 
nating of  "body,"  since  body  is  associated  with  various  kinds  of  distress.  Pleasure  is 
not  denied  to  exist,  but,  according  to  the  Nyaya,  it  deserves  little  consideration,  since  it 
is  ever  closely  connected  with  pain.  m.  Absolute  deliverance  or  emancipation  (apavarga). 
It  is  annihilation  of  pain,  or  absolute  cessation  of  one's  troubles  once  for  all. 

After  (1)  "instruments  of  right  notion,"  and  (2)  "the  objects  of  inquiry,"  the  Nyftya 
proceeds  to  the  investigation  of  the  following  topics. 

3.  Doubt  (sairi »' ayci).  It  arises  from  unsteadiness  in  the  recognition  or  non-recogni- 
tion of  some  mark,  which,  if  we  were  sure  of  its  presence  or  absence,  would  determine 
the  subject  to  be  so  or  so,  or  not  to  be  so  or  so;  but  it  may  also  arise  from  conflicting 
testimony.  4.  Motive  (prayojana),  or  that  by  which  a  person  is  moved  to  action.  5.  A 
familitir'case  (dr'Mtdnta),  or  that  in  regard  to  which  a  man  of  an  ordinary  and  a  man  of 
a  superior  intellect  entertain  the  same  opinion. '  6.  Tenet  or  dogma  (siddhdnta).  It  is 
either  "a  tenet  of  all  schools,"  i.e.,  universally  acknowledged,  or  "a  tenet  peculiar  to 
some  school,"  i.e.,  partially  acknowledged;  or  "a  hypothetical  dogma,"  i.e.,  one  which 
rests  on  the  supposed  truth  of  another  dogma;  or  "  an  implied  dogma,"  i.e.,  one  the  cor- 
re-tness  of  which  is  not  expressly  proved,  but  tacitly  admitted  by  the  NySya.  7.  The 
different  members  (avayava)  of  a  regular  argument  or  syllogism  (nyaya).  8.  Confuta- 
tion or  reduction  to  absurdity  (tarfot).  It  consists  in  directing  a  person  who  does  not 
apprehend  the  force  of  the  argument  as  first  presented  to  him,  to  look  at  it  from  an  oppo- 
site point  of  view.  9.  Ascertainment  (nirn'aya.)  It  is  the  determination  of  a  question  by 
hearing  both  what  is  to  be  said  for  and  against  it,  after  having  been  in  doubt.  The  thre'e 
next  topics  relate  to  the  topic  of  controversy,  viz.  10.  Discussion  (coda),  which  is  defined 
as  consisting  in  the  defending  by  proofs  on  the  part  of  the  one  disputant,  and  the  contro- 
verting it  by  objections  on  the  part  of  the  other,  without  discordance  in  respect  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  conclusion  is  to  depend;  it  is,  in  short,  an  honest  sort  of  discus- 
sion, such,  for  instance,  as  takes  place  between  a  preceptor  and  his  pupil,  and  where  the 
debate  is  conducted  without  ambition  of  victory.  11.  Wrangling  (jnlpa),  consisting  in 
the  defense  or  attack  of  a  proposition  by  means  of  tricks,  futilities,  and  such  like  means; 
it  is  therefore  a  kind  of  discussion  where  the  disputants  are  merely  desirous  of  victory, 
instead  of  being  desirous  of  truth.  12.  Camling  (ritarid'd),  when  a  man  does  not  attempt 
to  establish  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  but  confines  himself  to  carping  disingenu- 
ously at  the  arguments  of  the  other  party.  13.  Fallacies,  or  semblances  of  reasons 
(lietcd'tJidsa),  five  sorts  of  which  are  distinguished,  viz.  the  erratic,  the  contradictory,  the 
equally  available  on  both  sides,  that  which,  standing  itself  in  the  need  of  proof,  does  not 
differ  from  that  which  is  to  be  proved,  and  that  which  is  adduced  when  the  time  js  not 
that  when  it  might  have  availed.  14.  Tricks,  or  \infairness  in  disputation  (chhala),  or 
the  opposing  of  a  proposition  by  means  of  assuming  ^different  sense  from  that  which 
the  objector  well  knows  the  propounder  intended  to  convey  by  his  terms.  It  is  distin- 
guished as  verbal  misconstruing  of  what  is  ambiguous,  as  perverting,  in  a  literal  sense, 
what  is  said  iu  a  metaphorical  one,  and  as  generalizing  what  is  particular.  15.  Futile 
objections  (jd'i),  of  which  twenty-four  sorts  are  enumerated;  and,  16.  Failure  in  argu- 
ment or  reason  of  defeat  (nigraha-sthdna),  of  which  twenty -two  distinctions  are  specified. 
f.  The  great  prominence  given  by  the  Hyftya  to  the  method,  by  means  of  which  truth 
might  be  ascertained,  has  sometimes  misled  European  writers  into  the  belief,  that  it  is 
merely  a  system  of  formal  logic,  not  engaged  in  metaphysical  investigations.  But  though 
the  foregoing  enumeration  of  the  topics  treated  by  it  could  only  touch  upon  the  main 
points  which  form  the  subject-matter  of  the  XySya,  it  will  sufficiently  show  that  the 
^syaya  intended  to  be  a  complete  system  of  philosophical  investigation;  and  some  ques- 
tions, such  as  the  nature  of  intellect,  articulated  sound,  etc.,  or  those  of  genus,  variety, 
and  individual,  it  has  dealt  with  in  a  masterly  manner,  well  deserving  the  notice  of 
western  speculation.  That  the  atomistic  theory  has  been  devolved  from  it,  will  be  seen 
under  the  article  VAIS'ESHIKA.  On  account  of  the  prominent  position,  however,  which 
the  method  of  discussion  holds  in  this  system,  and  the  frequent  allusions  made  by  Euro- 
pean writers  to  a  Hindu  syllogism,  it  will  be  expedient  to  explain  how  the  Nyfiya  defines 
the  "different  members  of  a  syllogism "  under  its  seventh  topic.  A  regular  argument 
consists,  according  to  it,  of  five  members — viz.  a.  the  proposition  (pratijnd),  or  the  dec- 
laration of  what  is  to  be  established;  b.  the  reason  (hetti),  or  "  the  means  for  the  estab- 
lishing of  what  is  to  be  established;"  c.  the  example  (uddharan'a\  i.e.  some  familiar  cass 
illustrating  the  fact  to  be  established,  or,  inversely,  some  familiar  case  illustrating 
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the  impossibility  of  the  contrary  fact;  d.  the  application  (upanayd),  or  "restate- 
ment of  that  in  respect  of  which  something  is  to  be  established;"  and  e.  the  conclu- 
sion (nigamana),  or  "there-stating  of  the  proposition  because  of  the  mention  of  the 
reason."  An  instance  of  such  a  syllogism  would  run  accordingly  thus:  a.  This  hill  {•> 
fiery,  b.  for  it  smokes,  c.  as  a  culinary  hearth,  or  (inversely)  not  as  a  lake,  from  which 
vapor  is  seen  arising,  vapor  not  being  smoke,  because  a  lake  is  invariabty  devoid  of  lire; 
d.  accordingly,  the  hill  is  smoking;  e.  therefore,  it  is  fiery. 

The  founder  of  the  Nyoya  system  is  reputed  under  the  name  of  Gotama,  or,  as  it  also 
occurs,  Gautama  (which  would  mean  a  descendant  of  Gotama).  There  is,  however, 
nothing  as  yet  known  as  to  the  history  of  tins  personage  or  the  time  when  he  lived, 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  work  attributed  to  him  is,  in  its  present  shape,  later  than 
the  work  of  the  great  grammarian  Pau'ini.  It  consists  of  five  books  or  Adkydyas,  each 
divided  into  two  "days,"  or  diurnal  lessons,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  sections 
or  topics,  each  of  which  contains  several  aphorisms,  or  /Sutras.  See  SfJTKA.  Like  the 
text-books  of  other  sciences  among  the  Hindus,  it  has  been  explained  or  annotated  by  a 
triple  set  of  commentaries,  which,  in  their  turn,  have  become  the  source  of  more  popular 
or  elementary  treatises. — The  Sanskrit  text  of  the  Sutras  of  Gotama,  with  a  commentary 
by  Vis' icandtha,  has  been  edited  at  Calcutta  (1828);  and  the  lirst  four  books,  and  part  of 
the  fifth,  of  the  text,  with  an  English  version,  an  English  commentary,  and  extracts 
from  the  Sanskrit  commentary  of  Vis'wanatha,  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  R.  Ballautyne  (Allaha- 
bad, 1850-54).  This  excellent  English  version  and  commentary,  and  the  celebrated 
Essay  on  the  Nyaya,  by  H.  T.  Colebrooke  (Transactions  oft/te  Royal  Axiatii'  nodely,  vol. 
i.  Lond.  1827;  and  reprinted  in  the  Miscellaneous  Exsays,  vol.  i.  Lond.  1837),  are  th;; 
best  guide  for  the  European  student  who,  without  a  knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  would  wish 
to  familiarize  himself  with  the  Nyaya  system. 

XYBORG,  a  t.  in  Denmark,  16  m.  s.e.  of  the  city  of  Odense  on  the  e.  const  of 
Fi'men,  an  island  of  the  Baltic;  pop.  about  4,500.  It  'is  fortified,  has  a  strong  citadel. 
and  here  the  Sound  dues  were  paid  by  passing  ships  before  the  exclusive  right  of  Den- 
mark to  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic  was  extinguished  by  purchase  The  place  contains 
ruins  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  kings  of  Denmark,  a  hospital,  infirmary  and  dock- 
yards. Near  the  walls  occurred,  in  1659,  the  great  victory  of  the  Danes  over  the  Swedes. 

NYCTAGINA'CEJE,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting  partly  of  herbaceous 
plants,  both  annual  and  perennial,  and  partly  of  shrubs  and  trees.  Lindley  ranks  them 
in  his  Chenapodul  alliance.  The  flowers  are  either  clustered  or  solitary,  and  either  th  > 
cluster  or  the  flower  often  ha<*  an  involucre,  which  is  often  gayly  colored.  The  perianth 
is  tubular,  plaited  in  bud,  colored;  the  limb  entire  or  toothed,  deciduous.  The  stamen -i 
are  equal  in  number  to  the  lobes  of  the  perianth.  The  ovary  is  superior,  with  one  ovui", 
and  one  style.  The  fruit  is  a  thin  earyopsis,  inclosed  within  the  enlarged  and  indurated 
base  of  the  perianth.  There  arc  about  100  known  species,  natives  of  warm  cnunirii  -•. 
Some  have  flowers  of  considerable  beauty,  as  those  of  the  genus  mirabilin,  known  in  our 
gardens  as  Marvel  of  Peru,  one  of  which,  M.  Jalapa,  was  at  one  time'  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  produce  jalap.  The  roots  of  many  are  fleshy,  purgative,  and  emetic.  Those 
of  Boerhaavia  paniculata  arc  used  instead  of  ipecacuanha  both  ia  Guiana  and  in  Java. 

NYCTALO'PIA  AND  HEMERALOPIA.  Terms  employed  for  affections  of  the  eye. 
and  which  have  been  indiscriminately  employed.  Mr.  Lawre'nce,  an  English  surgeon,  and 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  scientific  ophthalmology,  says  "A  great  confusion  has  arisen  in  the 
application  of  these  learned  terms,  each  word  being  nearly  as  often  used  to  express  one 
affection  as  the  other.  Hippocrates  used  the  term  hemeralopia  to  denote  night-blindness. 
and  we  may  as  well  follow  his  example."  And  this  is  good  etymology,  for  nyctalopia  signi- 
fies "I  see  by  night,"  while  hemeralopia  signifies  "Iseebyday."  Still  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  nyctalopia  to  be  defined  as  "night-blindness."  "Hemernlopia,"  says  Mr.  Law- 
rence, "  is  that  state  of  vision  in  which  the  patient  sees  well  during  the  day,  but  imper- 
fectly as  twilight  conies  on;  and  when  the  affection  is  fully  formed  he  l:>scs  ids  siirht 
entirely  at  the  approach  of  night,  not  being  able  to  see  a  lighted  candle  brought  clo-;e  to 
the  eye.  In  the  commencement  of  the  affection  the  person  can  see  by  moonlight,  or 
when  the  room  is  lighted  by  a  candle,  but  as  it  proceeds  he  can  discern  nothing  after  sun- 
set; in  the  morning  vision  returns.  There  is  no  unnatural  appearance  in  the  eye:  indeed 
if  a  person  can  see  perfectly  during  the  day,  the  organ  can  have  undergone  no  import- 
ant change  (structural).  There  is  little  increased  irritability  in  the  commencement,  hut 
as  the  affection  proceeds  the  pupil  becomes  rather  dilated.  The  duration  of  the  dis 
varies  from  one  night  to  six  or  twelve  months,  or  even  longer.  More  generally  it  lasts 
from  two  weeks  to  three  or  six  months,  when  left  to  itself.  Relapses  are  fiv;:uen!.  so 
long  as  persons  remain  exposed  to  the  exciting  cause,  which  seems  to  be  the  exhaustion 
of  the  power  of  the  retina  by  exposure  to  strong  light  during  the  day."  The  disca.-c  is 
most  prevalent  in  hot  climates,  and  where  there  is  much  glare  of  sunlight,  as  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies.  It  is  not  also  infrequent  in  high  latitudes  where  the  snow  reflects  Hie 
sun's  rays  for  a  great  many  hours  during  the  day.  Dr.  Matthew  Guthric  states  that 
peasants' in  the  interior  of  Russia  are  subject  to  it,  where  it  is  called  /•»?•/?'*/. -a  il<>wi<t>,  or 
lien  blindness,  and  occurs  during  the  harvest  in  June  and  July.  He  also  says  that  several 
hundred  Russian  soldiers  in  the  war  in  Finland  were  attacked  by  the  affection.  It  ha> 
been  recorded  as  occurring  epidemically,  and  an  instance  is  related  in  the  8th  vol.  of 
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the  Dublin  Journal  of  medical  and  chemical  science  of  such  an  epidemic  among  some 
Prussian  soldiers  stationed  on  the  Rhine;  but  Mr.  Lawrence  observes  that  all  the  cases 
which  he  had  seen  commenced  in  the  East  or  West  Indies  and  were  brought  to  England. 
Mackenzie,  another  high  British  authority,  says  that  the  disease  does  not  appear  to  be 
necessarily  connected  by  any  constitutional  symptoms,  and  Mr.  Bampfield,  in  the  British 
Jfedico-chirurgical  Tmnnu'tiom,  states  that  of  more  than  three  hundred  cases  in  his  prac- 
tice in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  but  chiefly  m  the  East  Indies,  all  perfectly  recovered. 
The  prognosis  is,  therefore,  very  favorable.  In  some  instances  night-blindness,  or  hem- 
eralopia,  is  congenital.  Kiehter  relates  three  cases  in  a  family  of  nine  children.  The 
only  abnormal  appearance  of  the  eyes  was  the  excessive  dilation  of  the  pupils  after  sun- 
down. When  the  account  was  given  these  children  had  reached  the  age  of  from  20  to 
30  years,  without  any  alteration  in  their  sight.  One  of  them  had  never  seen  any  stars. 
Dr.  Cunier.  of  Ghent,  relates  some  remarkable  cases  of  hereditary  hemeralopia  (Annettes 
de  la  Mi'eti'  ik  medecine  de  Gaud  1840).  In  the  official  capacity  of  an  army  surgeon,  in 
the  case  of  a  conscript  claiming  exemption  from  night-blindness,  Dr.  Cunier  made  an 
examination  in  the  commune  of  Vendemain,  near  Montpellier,  and  reported  upon  informa- 
tion and  observation  that  one  Jean  Nougaret  was  the  first  of  the  family  known  to  be 
hemeralopic;  his  children,  one  daughter,  and  two  sons,  were  all  affected  with  night- 
blindness.  The  second  generation  included  16  individuals  of  whom  ton  were  thus  affect- 
ed; in  the  third  generation  there  were  14  out  of  81 ;  in  the  fourth  38  in  208;  in  the  fifth, 
not  then  completed,  24  in  218;  in  the  sixth,  including  103  persons,  there  were  11.  But 
one  of  the  remarkable  facts  in  the  case,  and  worthy  of  much  consideration  by  those 
studying  the  subject  of  heredity,  because  varying  in  this  respect  from  most  hereditary 
laws,  is  that  among  all  these  descendants,  numbering  more  than  600.  and  of  whom  nearly 
one-seventh  were  affected  with  night-blindness,  there  was  not  a  .ingle  case  in  those  fami- 
lies where  both  parents  were  free  from  the  affection ;  that  is,  there  was  no  intermediate 
transmisssion.  Nyctalopia,  or  "night-seeing"  (day-blindness)  is  a  state  opposite  to  hem- 
eralopia, and  is  a  disease  of  a  very  different  nature.  Mr.  Lawrence  states  that  in  opacity 
of  the  eornia,  in  certain  forms  of  cataract,  in  incipient  opacity  of  the  lens,  in  central 
opacity  of  the  capsule,  in  contractions  of  the  pupil  from  prolapse  of  the  iris,  the  patient 
will  often  see  best  in  a  weak  light,  and  find  vision  very  imperfect  in  a  strong  light.  In 
scrofulous  affections  of  the  eyes  (strumous  ophthalmia)  the  intolerance  to  light  amounts 
to  blindness  during  the  day.  while  in  the  evening,  with  a  faint  light  the  patient  soes  quite 
well  Albinos  are  frequently  uj'Ctalopic,  the  absence  of  pigmeutum  nigrum,  rendering 
the  sye  extremely  sensitive,  from  its  want  of  absorptive  power.  Barren  Larre3r  records 
a  remarkable  case  of  day  blindness,  occurring  in  an  old  man,  one  of  the  galley  slaves  at 
Brest,  who  had  been  shut  up  in  a  subterranean  dungeon  33  years.  He  had  become  so 
affected  that  he  could  only  sec  in  a  shady  light.  As  this  condition  is  generally  accom- 
panied with  some  observable  affection  of  the  ocular  apparatus  its  treatment  will  vary 
with  circumstances. 

NYCTERIBIA,  an  extremely  curious  genus  of  insects,  ranked  in  the  order  dipUra, 
although  very  different  from  most  of  that  order,  and  having  neither  wings  nor  balancers. 
Its  nearest  alliance  is  wit h  Idppobostidw  (See  FOREST  FLY  and  SHEEP  TICK),  which  it 
resembles  particularly  in  parasitic  habits,  and  in  the  retention  of  the  eggs  within  the  abdo- 
men of  the  female,  until  they  have  not  only  been  hatched,  but  have  passed  from  the  larva 
into  the  pupa  state.  The  form,  however,  is  so  spider-like,  that  these  insects  were  at  first 
ranked  among  the  arachnida.  The  few  species  known  are  all  parasitic  on  bats,  on  which 
they  run  about  with  great  activity.  The  head  is  very  small,  curiously  affixed  to  the  back 
of  the  thorax,  and  when  the  creature  sucks  the  blood  of  the  bat,  upon  which  it  lives,  it 
places  itself  in  a  reversed  position. 

NYCTICEBIXJE,  a  sub-family  of  lemuroid  monkeys.  They  are  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  family  by  their  very  short  tails.  There  are  two  African  and  two  Asiatic 
genera.  The  African  genera  are  pcrodicticvs,  or  the  potto,  and  arctocebus,  or  the  ang- 
wantibo.  The  Asiatic  genera  are  the  slender  lemur  (loris),  and  the  slow  lemur  (nycticebtjs). 
In  all  these  four  genera  the  fore-finger  of  each  hand  is  short,  and  in  the  potto  it  is  rudi- 
mentary, so  that  each  hand  has  but 'three  fingers.  They  are  inactive  during  the  day, 
but  at  night  prowl  stealthily  among  the  branches  in  search  of  food,  which  consists  prin- 
cipally of  insects  and  small  birds.  They  also  eat  eggs  and  fruit.  When  irritated  during 
their  period  of  repose  in  the  day  their  motions  are  very  slow,  and  they  utter  a  cry  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  American  sloths.  They  have  a  very  tenacious  grasp,  ascribed  by  some 
to  a  peculiar  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  muscles  and  tendons  by  which  the  mere 
stretching  of  the  leg  causes  the  toes  to  flex  and  produce  a  tight  grasp.  Others  attribute 
it  to  the  power  of  continuing  muscular  contraction,  and  this  idea  seems  to  be  strengthened 
by  the  observations  of  sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  who  injected  the  arterial  system  of  a  nyc- 
tifebug  tardigrodus  and  found  a  very  peculiar  and  abundant  distribution  of  blood  vessi-is 
to  the  limbs.  The  axillary  artery  divided  into  23  equal-sized  cylinders,  surrounding  the 
principal  trunk,  and  passing  down  the  arm,  each  cylinder  was  found  distributed  to  an 
individual  muscle  in  the  fore-arm.  A  similar  distribution  takes  place  in  the  lower  or 
hind  limbs.  In  this  species  there  is  also  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  tongue,  which 
is  double.  Beneath  the  principle  tongue,  which  somewhat  resembles  a  cat's,  there  is 
another  tongue,  white  colored,  narrow,  and  very  sharp  pointed,  which  is  used  with  the 
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upper  tongue  in  catching  flies  and  in  eating,  but  which  the  animal  has  the  power  of 
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retaining  in  the  mouth  while  the  other  tongue  is  in  use.     Dental  formula  i^ — -; 
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c -;  pm  - — 5;  m  ^-   —  =  36.     The  limbs  are  nearly  equal  in  size,  the  ears  are  short 
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and  rounded,  the  eyes  large  and  staring,  and  placed  close  together. 

NYE,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Nevada,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  Utah,  and  on  the  s.w.  by  California, 
drained  by  Amargoza  and  Reese  rivers,  24,000  sq.m.,  pop.  '80,  1875 — 66  Chinese.  The 
surface  in  the  n.  is  made  up  of  mountains  and  valleys  running  n.  and  south.  The  s. 
part  is  mostly  elevated  sterile  table-land,  sloping  e.  to  the  Colorado  river  and  w.  to  Cali- 
fornia. In  the  valleys  there  are  large  tracts  of  land  suitable  for  grazing  and  cultivation. 
The  ordinary  cereals  are  raised,  and  there  is  considerable  live-stock.  A  rich  vein  of 
quartz  is  found  in  the  mountain  ranges,  and  there  are  many  gold  and  silver  mines.  Co. 
seat,  Belmont. 

NYE,  JAMES  W.,  1815-76;  b.  Madison  co.  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  reared  on  a  farm,  re- 
ceived a  common  school  education,  studied  law  and  commenced  practice.  While  quite 
young  he  was  elected  district  attorney  and  co.  judge.  In  1846  he  was  the  anti-slavery 
candidate  for  congress  in  the  same  district,  and  defeated.  Then  he  removed  to  Syra- 
cuse. In  1860  he  was  state  police  commissioner  in  the  city  of  New  York;  was  appointed 
governor  of  Nevada  by  president  Lincoln  in  1861 ;  when  Nevada  became  a  state  he  was 
elected  a  U.  S.  senator  from  it  for  six  years,  ending  Mar.  3,  1873.  As  a  public  speaker 
he  was  distinguished  for  his  contagious  humor,  and  in  private  for  his  genial  disposition. 
On  his  retirement  from  the  senate  his  mind  was  impaired.  He  died  at  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. ,  Dec.  25,  1876. 

NYIBEGYHAZA,  a  t.  of  Hungary,  in  the  co.  of  Szabolcs,  on  the  railway  between 
Debreczin  and  Tokay.  The  trade  in  agricultural  produce  is  considerable.  Nyiregyhaza 
has  salt,  soda,  and  saltpeter  works.  There  are  mineral  springs  in  the  neighborhood. 
Pop.  '69,  21,896. 

NY'KEEK,  or  NIEUWKERK,  on  the  Veluwe,  is  a  very  flourishing  and  well-built  t., 
near  the  Zuyder  Zee,  in  the  province  of  Gelderland,  Netherlands,  25  m.  n.w.  of  Am  he  im. 
Pop.  8,000.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  which  is  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  wide  canal  of  1^  m. 
in  length.  In  the  neighborhood  are  fine  rich  meadow-pastures  and  lands  suited  for  all 
kinds  of  grain,  tobacco,  potatoes,  etc.  Tobacco  is  extensively  grown;  man}-  cuttle  are 
raised;  and  a  brisk  trade  carried  on  both  with  the  surrounding  country  and  Amsterdam, 
the  market  to  which  ths  cattle,  tobacco,  dairy,  and  other  agricultural  produce,  together 
with  much  firewood  are  sent.  Nykerk  has  a  handsome  Reformed  church,  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  a  synagogue,  orphan-house,  and  good  schools.  There  are  several  manu- 
factures carried  on,  which  also  give  employment  to  the  people.  In  Netherlands' 
church  history,  Nykerk  is  famed  as  the  place  where  a  great  religious  movement  began 
at  the  middle  of  last  century.  The  history  of  the  movement,  which  spread  throughout 
the  land,  contains  all  the  marks  of  the  later  revivals  in  America,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
See  Ypey  and  Dermout's  Oeschiedenis  der  Nederd.  Her.  Kerk,  vol.  iv. 

NYKOPING,  a  sea-port  of  Sweden,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Baltic,  in  lat.  58'  45'  n., 
long.  17°  e.,  about  60  m.  s.w.  of  Stockholm.  It  comprises  among  its  manufacturing 
products  cotton  goods,  stockings,  tobacco,  etc.,  and  has  good  ship-yards,  mills,  and 
manufactories  for  machinery,  while  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  extensive  paper-mills. 
The  ruined  old  castle  of  NykOping,  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1665,  and  which  ranked 
in  point  of  strength  next  to  those  of  Stockholm  and  Calmar,  has  experienced  many  event- 
ful vicissitudes  of  fortune.  King  Valdemar  of  Sweden,  after  his  dethronement  m  1288, 
was  imprisoned  here  till  his  death  in  1302;  but  the  most  tragic  incident  connected  with 
Nykoping  castle  was  the  horrible  death  within  its  walls  of  the  dukes  Eric  and  Valdemar, 
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who  seized  upon  the  castle,  sacked  it,  and  demolished  its  keep  and  donjons.  In  1719  the 
town  was  taken  and  dismantled  by  the  Russians;  and  since  then  it  has  ceased  to  be  the 
scene  of  any  events  of  historical  interest.  It  is  noted  for  the  pure  Swedish  spoken  by  its 
inhabitants.  Pop.  '76,  4,591. 

NYL-GrHATT,  Antilope  picta,  or  Portax  tragocamelns,  a  species  of  antelope,  with  some- 
what ox-like  head  and  body,  but  with  long  slender  limbs,  and  of  great  activity  and  fleet- 
ness.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  antelopes,  and  is  more  than  four  feet  high  at  the  shoulder. 
The  horns  of  the  male  are  about  as  long  as  the  ears,  smooth,  black,  pointed,  slightly 
curved  forwards.  The  female  has  no  horns.  The  neck  is  deep  and  compressed,  not 
rounded  as  in  most  of  the  antelopes.  A  slight  mane  runs  along  the  neck  and  part  of  the 
back,  and  the  breast  is  adorned  witli  a  long  hanging  tuft  of  hair.  The  back  is  almost 
elevated  into  a  hump  between  the  shoulders.  The  Nyl-ghau  inhabits  the  dense  forests 
of  India  and  Persia,  where  it  has  long  been  regarded  as  one'  of  the  noblest  kinds  of  game. 
It  is  often  taken,  like  other  large  animals,  by  the  inclosing  of  a  large  space  with  nets, 
and  by  great  numbers  of  people.  It  is  a  spirited  animal  and  dangerous  to  a  rash  assailant. 
It  is  capable  of  domestication,  but  is  said  to  manifest,  an  irritable  and  capricious  temper. 


NYMPHJEA'CE.ffi,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  growing  m  lakes,  ponds, 
ditches,  and  slow  rivers,  where  their  fleshy  root-stocks  are  prostrate  in  the  mud  at  the 
bottom;  and  their  large,  long-stalked,  heart-shaped,  or  peltate  leaves  float  on  the  surface 
of  tlie  water.  Their  flowers  also  either  float,  or  are  raised  on  their  stalks  a  little  above 
the  water.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  often  very  beautiful  and  fragrant.  There  are 
usually  four  sepals,  aud  numerous  petals  and  stamens,  often  passing  gradually  into  one 
another.  The  ovary  is  many-celled,  with  radiating  stigmas,  and  very  numerous  ovules, 
and  is  more  or  less  surrounded  by  a  large  fleshy  disk.  The  seeds  have  a  farinaceous 
albumen.  More  than  fifty  species  are  known,  mostly  natives  of  warm  and  temperate 
regions.  The  root-stocks  of  some  of  them  are  used  as  food,  and  the  seeds  of  many. — 
See  WATEK-I.ILY,  LOTUS,  VICTORIA,  and  EUKYALE. — Very  nearly  allied  to  Nyiuphreaceai 
are  3'c/Kntbutcece.  See  NELUMBO. 

NYMPHS,  in  classic  mythology,  female  divinities  of  inferior  rank,  inhabiting  the  sea, 
streams,  groves,  meadows  and  pastures,  grottoes,  fountains,  hills,  glens,  trees,  etc. 
Among  the  nymphs,  different  classes  were  distinguished,  particularly  the  Oceiuiid-*, 
daughters  of  Oceanus  (nymphs  of  the  great  ocean  which  flows  around  the  earth),  the 
^'i/'tids,  daughters  of  Nereus  (nymphs  of  the  inner  depths  of  the  sea,  or  of  the  inner  sea 
— the  Mediterranean),  Potameides  (river  nymphs),  Naiads  (nymphs  of  fountains,  lakes, 
brooks,  wells),  Oreadcs  (mountain  nymphs),  Dryads  or  Hamadryads  (forest  nymphs,  who 
wore  believed  to  die  with  the  trees  in  which  they  dwelt).  They  were  the  goddesses  of 
fertilizing  moisture,  and  were  represented  as  taking  an  interest  in  the  nourishment  aud 
growth  of  infants,  and  as  being  addicted  to  the  chase  (companions  of  the  divine  huntress 
Diana),  to  female  occupations,  and  to  dancing.  They  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
conceptions  of  the  plastic  and  reverent  (if  credulous)  fancy  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  who, 
in  the  various  phenomena  of  nature — the  rush  of  sea-waves,  the  bubble  of  brooks,  the 
play  of  sunbeams,  the  rustle  of  leaves,  and  the  silence  of  caves — felt,  with  a  poetic  vivid- 
ness that  our  modern  science  will  hardly  permit  us  to  realize,  the  presence  of  unseen 
joyous  powers. 

NYS  SA.    See  TUPELO. 

NYS  TADT,  a  t.  of  Finland,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  50  m.  s.  of 
Bjorueborg.  Here,  in  1721,  a  treaty  was  agreed  to,  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  by 
virtue  of  which  all  the  conquests  of  Peter  the  great  along  the  coasts  of  the  gulf  of  Finland 
•were  annexed  to  Russia.  Pop.  '75,  3,708. 

O 

OTHE  fifteenth  letter  in  the  English  and  in  most  western  alphabets,  is  one  of  the 
•       five  simple  vowel  signs  of  the  English  language.     As  the  language  is  at  present 
pronounced,  it  stands  for  at  least  four  distinct  sounds,  heard  in  the  words  note, 
nor,  (n5t).  more,  son.     The  primary  and  simple  sound  of  O  is  that  heard  long  in  nor,  and 
short  in  not,  tap.     The  sound  given  to  it  in  such  words  as  note,  go,  is  really  a  diphthong — 

a  long  o  terminating  in  a  slight  u  or  oo  sound  V.Q_^).  The  corresponding  letter  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Phenician  alphabet  (q.v.)  was  called  Ayn,  i.e.,  "eye;"  and  accordingly  the 
primitive  form  of  the  Phenician  letter  was  a  rough  picture  of  an  eye,  which  naturally 
became  a  circle  with  a  dot  in  the  center — still  to  be  seen  in  some  ancient  inscriptions — 
and  then  a  simple  circle. 

O',  u  prefix  in  many  Irish  family  names,  serves  to  form  a  patronymic,  like  Mac  in 
Gaelic  names;  as  O'Brien,  a  descendant  of  Brien.  By  some,  it  is  considered  to  be  derived 
from  of;  but  it  is  more  likely  from  Ir.  ua,  Gael.  ogha.  a  grandson.  In  the  Lowland 
Scottish  the  word  oe  is  used  for  grandson,  and  in  some  localities  for  nephew. 

OA'HTT,  one  of  the  Sandwich  islands  (q.v.). 

OAJA'CO,  or  OAXACA,  a  Mexican  state,  bounded  s.  by  the  Pacific,  e.  by  Tehunntepec 
and  the  gulf  of  Tehuantepec,  w.  and  n.  by  Puebla  and  Vera  Cruz;  31.882  sq.m. ;  pop. 
not  far  from  500,000;  La  Verda  is  the  only  river  of  consequence.  The  surface  is  almost 
entirely  made  up  of  mountains  and  table-lands  and  the  climate  is  remarkably  fine;  the 
rainfall  is  large,  and  the  heat  less  oppressive  than  in  most  other  states  of  Mexico.  The 
products  of  the  soil  are  greatly  varied ;  cochineal  and  indigo  are  the  chief  exports,  and 
wheat,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  cocoa,  honey,  plantains,  and  fruit  of  all  kinds,  nro 
found.  Gold  and  silver  mines  exist,  but  are  of  little  importance.  The  soil  is  so  rich 
that  two  crops  of  wheat  and  maize  are  produced  annually.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
Indians,  half-breeds,  and  mestizoes.  The  capital,  Oaxaca,  is  beautifully  situated  in  the 
center  of  the  state. 

OAJA  CO,  OAXACA,  or  GUAXACA,  a  city  of  Mexico,  capital  of  a  state  of  the  ?am<>  name, 
stands  on  the  river  Rio  Verde,  210  m.  s. s.e.  of  Mexico.  It  covers  an  area  2  in.  i:i  length 
by  H  in  breadth,  is  well  built,  with  open  streets,  interspersed  with  plantations,  on  which 
the  cochineal  insect  feeds,  and  has  about  25,000  inhabitants.  Silk,  cotton,  sugar,  and 
chocolate  are  manufactured. 

OAK.  Qnercits.  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  citpidifera.  having  a 
three-celled  ovary,  and  a  round  (not  angular)  nut — which  is  called  an  acorn, — placed  in. 
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a  scaly  truncated  cup,  tlie  lower  part  of  it  invested  by  the  cr.p.  The  species  are  very 
numerous,  natives  of  temperate  and  tropical  countries.  A  few  species  are  found  in 
Europe.  North  America  produces  many;  and  many  are  natives  of  mountainous  regions 
in  the  torrid  zone;  some  are  found  at  low  elevations  in  the  valleys  of  the  Himalaya, 
some  even  at  the  level  of  the  sea  in  the  Malay  peninsula  and  Indian  islands.  But  in  the 
peninsula  of  India  and  in  Ceylon  none  are  found;  and  none  in  tropical  Africa,  iu 
Australia,  or  in  South  America.  The  oaks  have  alternate  simple  leaves,  which  are 
entire  in  some,  but  in  the  greater  number  variously  lobed  and  sinuated  or  cut;  ever- 
green in  some,  but  more  generally  deciduous.  Many  of  them  are  trees  of  great  size, 
'famous  for  the  strength  and  durability  of  their  timber,  as  well  as  for  the  majesty  of  their 
appearance,  and  their  great  longevity.  Throughout  all  parts  of  Europe,  except  the 
extreme  n.,  two  species  are  found,  or  varieties  of  one  species,  the  COMMON  OAK  ((<>. 
robur);  one  (Q.  pedunculata)  having  the  acorns  on  longish  stalks,  the  other  (Q.  sessiliflora) 
having  them  almost  without  stalks.  Other  differences  have  been  pointed  out,  but  they 
are  regarded  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  and  careful  botanists  as  merely  accidental, 
and  not  coincident  with  these;  while,  as  to  the  length  of  the  fruit-stalks,  every  inter- 
mediate gradation  occurs.  Both  varieties  occur  in  Britain,  the  first  being  the  most  preva- 
lent, as  it  is  generally  in  the  n.  of  Europe;  the  second  being  more  abundant  in  more 
southern  countries.  The  short-stalked  oak  is  sometimes  called  DURMAST  OAK  in  Eng- 
land. It  has  been  much  disputed  which  is  entitled  to  be  considered  the  true  British  oak; 
and  much  alarm  has  occasionally  been  expressed  lest  new  plantations  should  be  made  of 
the  wrong  kind;  whilst  the  most  contradictory  statements  have  been  made  as  to  the  com- 
parative value  and  characters  of  the  timber.  "  The  oak  succeeds  best  in  loamy  soils,  and 
especially  in  those  that  are  somewhat  calcareous.  It  cannot  endure  stagnant  water.  It 
succeeds  well  on  soils  too  poor  for  ash  or  elm;  but  depends  much  on  the  depth  of  the 
soil,  its  roots  penetrating  more  deeply  than  those  of  most  other  trees.  Noble  specimens 
of  oak  trees,  and  some  of  them  historically  celebrated,  exist  in  almost  all  parts  of  Britain ; 
but  are  much  more  frequent  in  England  than  in  Scotland.  The  former  existence  of 
great  oak  forests  is  attested  by  the  huge  trunks  often  found  in  bogs.  The  oak  attains  a 
height  of  from  50  to  100  or  even  150  or  180  ft.;  the  trunk  being 4.  6,  or  even  8  ft.  in 
diameter.  It  sometimes  grows  tall  and  stately,  but  often  rather  exhibits  great  thickness 
of  bole  and  magnitude  of  branches.  It  reaches  its  greatest  magnitude  in  periods  vary- 
ing from  120  to  400  years,  but  lives  to  the  age  of  600,  or  even  1000.  The  timber  is  very 
solid,  durable,  peculiarly  unsusceptible  of  the  influence  of  moisture,  and,  therefore,  emi- 
nently adapted  for  ship- building.  It  is  also  employed  in  carpentry,  mill-work,  etc. — The 
bark  abounds  iu  tannin;  it  also  contains  a  peculiar  bitter  principle  called  qucrcine,  and 
i.s  used  iu  medicine,  chiefly  in  gargles,  etc.,  on  account  of  its  astriugency,  sometimes 
also  as  a  tonic;  it  is  used  along  with  gall-nuts  in  the  manufacture  of  ink;  but  most  of  all 
for  tanning  (see  BARK),  and  on  this  account  the  oak  is  often  planted  as  copse-wood  (see 
COPSE)  in  situations  where  it  cannot  be  expected  to  attain  to  great  size  as  a  tree.  The 
timber  of  copse  oak  is  excellent  fire-wood.  The  oak  is  particularly  fitted  for  copse- 
wood,  by  the  readiness  with  which  it  springs  again  from  the  stools  after  it  has  been  cut. 
Acorns  are  very  nourishing  food  for  swine,  and  in  times  of  scarcity  have  been  often 
used  for  human  food,  as,  indeed,  they  commonly  are  in  some  very  poor  countries,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  meal.  The  bitterness  which  makes  them  disagreeable  is  said  to  be 
in  part  removed  by  burying  them  for  a  time  in  the  earth.  The  acorns  of  some  trees  are 
also  much  less  bitter  than  others,  and  oaks  of  the  common  species  occur  which  produce 
acorns  as  sweet  as  chestnuts.  Other  varieties  of  the  common  oak  are  assiduously  propa- 
gated by  nurserymen  as  curious  and  ornamental,  particularly  one  with  pendulous 
branchlets  (the  weeding  oak),  and  one  with  branches  growing  up  close  to  the  stem,  as  in 
some  kinds  of  poplar.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  tlie  oak  was  sacred  to  Zeus 
or  Jupiter;  and  it  has  been  connected  with  the  religious  observances  of  many  nations,  as 
of  the  ancient  Celts  and  Germans. — The  TURKEY  OAK  or  ADRIATIC  OAK  (Q.cerri*),  now 
very  frequently  planted  in  Britain,  is  a  large  and  valuable  tree,  very  common  in  the  s.e.  of 
Europe,  and  in  some  parts  of  Asia.  The  timber  is  imported  in  considerable  quantity 
into  Britain  for  ship-building  and  other  purposes.  The  leaves  differ  frcm  those  of  the 
common  oak  in  their  acute  lobes,  and  the  cups  of  the  acorns  are  mossy,  i.e.,  have  long, 
loose,  acute  scales.  Similar  to  this,  in  both  these  respects,  are  the  AUSTRIAN  OAK(£>. 
Austriacn),  abundant  near  Vienna,  and  the  SPANISH  OAK  (Q.  Ht*pan?'ca).—Tl\e  CORK 
OAK  or  CORK-TREE  (Q.  svber)  is  noticed  in  the  article  CORK;  the  HOLM  OAK  or  EVEK- 
CVKKEN  OAK  (Q.  ilex),  another  of  the  species  found  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  in  the  article 
TLEX.  Of  the  North  American  oaks,  some  are  very  valuable  as  timber  trees.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  is  the  WHITE  OAK  or  QUEBEC  "OAK  (Q.  alba),  a  large  tree,  the  leaves 
of  which  have  a  few  rounded  lobes.  It  is  found  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  Canada; 
and  in  some  places  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  forest.  The  timber  is  less  compact  than 
that  of  the  British  oak;  that  of  young  trees  is  very  elastic.— The  OVERCUP  OAK  (Q. 
li/nda),  a  majestic  tree,  highly  esteemed  for  its  timber,  and  having  its  acorns  almost 
covered  by  their  globular  cup,  grows  chiefly  in  lands  liable  to  inundation  in  the  southern 
states. — The  CHESTNUT-LEAVED  WHITE  OAK  (Q.  prinus)  is  also  a  much-esteemed  timber 
tree  of  the  southern  states. — The  SWAMP  WHITE  OAK  (Q.  bicolor),  a  closely  allied  species, 
extends  further  north. — The  LIVE  OAK  (Q.  virens),  an  evergreen  species,  with  entire 
leathery  leaves,  is  regarded  as  a  tree  of  the  first  importance  in  the  United  States,  from 
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the  excellence  of  its  limber  and  its  value  for  ship-building,  so  that  efforts  have  been 
made  by  the  government  to  protect  it  and  to  promote  the  planting  of  its  acorns.  Yet  it 
is  not  a  very  large  tree,  being  seldom  more  thau  45  ft.  in  height,  with  a  trunk  of  2  ft.  iu 
diameter.  It  grows  on  the  coasts  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  as  far  north  as  Virginia. 
It  once  abounded  on  the  Sea  islands,  now  so  celebrated  for  their  cotton.  —  The  RED  OAK 
(Q.  rnbrrt),  a  large  tree  with  sinuated  and  lobed  leaves,  the  lobes  toothed  aud  bristle- 
poinlcd.  yields  great  part  of  the  red  oak  states  exported  from  Canada  and  the  n.  of  the 
Uni  ted  States  to  the  West  Indies;  but  red  oak  staves  are  also  produced  in  the  middle 
a;r!  s  nitiiern  states  by  the  SCARLET  OAK  (Q.  coccinea),  a  very  similar  species,  by  the 
I'I.ACK  OAK  or  QUERCITRON  OAK  (Q.  tinctvria),  another  species  with  the  lobes  of  the 
leases  bristle-pointed,  better-known  for  the  dye-stuff  which  its  bark  yields  (see  QUER- 
CITKON).  and  by  the  willow  oak  (Q.  phellos),  a  large  tree  with  lanceolate  leaves  and  a 
wltlow-like  aspect.  The  timber  of  all  these  species  is  of  very  inferior  quality.  These 
uru  the  American  oaks  of  greatest  economical  and  commercial  importance,  but  there  are 
numerous  other  species,  some  of  them  trees,  some  mere  shrubs,  of  whicli  some  grow  ou 
poor  soils,  and  cover  them  in  compact  masses;  resembling  in  this  a  single  European 
species  (Q.  viininalis),  a  native  of  the  Vosges,  6  to  8  ft.  high,  with  slender,  tough  branches, 
which  makes  excellent  hedges.  —  The  BLACK  JACK  (Q.  nigra)  is  au  American  oak, 
(  •iiic-.iy  notable  for  the  abundance  in  which  it  grows  on  some  of  the  poorest  soils.  It  is 
a  <mall  tree,  and  its  timber  of  little  value.  The  bark  is  black.  —  Some  of  the  Nepaulese 
oak---  are  large  and  valuable  trees,  as  are  some  of  those  of  China  and  Japan,  of  Java,  of 
Mexico,  etc.  Tiie  oaks  of  Java  and  the  other  Indian  islands  have  generally  the  leaves 
<1  lite  entire.  —  The  bark  of  most  of  the  species  of  oak  is  capable  of  being  used  for 
tinning,  and  is  used  in  different  countries.  The  cups  and  acorns  of  the  VALONIA  OAK 
(Q.  (JBffilopti)  are  exported  from  the  Morea  and  other  parts  of  the  Levant  in  great 
quantities  for  this  purpose,  under  the  name  of  vulonia.  See  LEATHER.  The  tree 
re  embles  the  Turkey  oak,  and  has  very  large  hemispherical  mossy  cups.  The  cups 
ar  •  said  to  contain  more  tannin  than  any  other  vegetable  substance.  —  Galls  (q.v)  or 
gall-nuts  are  in  great  part  obtained  from  the  oak,  therefore  called  the  GALL-OAK  (Q. 
'•tria),  a  scrubby  bush,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  with  bluntly  serrated,  ovate-oblong 
leaves.  —  The  KEUMES  OAK  (Q.  cocci/era},  on  the  leaves  of  which  the  kernies  (q.v.)  insect 
is  found,  is  a  low  bush,  with  evergreen  spinous  leaves,  much  resembling  a  holly,  a 
n-uive  of  the  s.e.  of  Europe.  —  Of  oaks  with  sweet  and  edible  acorns,  may  be  mentioned 
tho  BALLOTE  OAK  (Q.  ballota  or  gramuntta),  an  evergreen  with  round  spiny-toothed 
leaves,  a  native  of  the  n.  of  Africa,  the  acorns  of  which  are  regularly  brought  to  market 
in  Algeria  and  in  Spain,  and  are  long  aud  cylindrical;  the  Italian  oak  (Q.  Gscuhts), 
closely  allied  to  the  common  oak;  and  the  DWARF  CHESTNUT  OAK  (Q.  chinquapin  or 
prinoides)  of  North  America,  a  small  shrubby  species,  which  has  been  specially  recom- 
mended to  cultivation  on  this  account.  Other  North  American  species,  and  some  of  the 
Itim-.dayan  species,  also  produce  edible  acorns.  From  the  acorns  of  some  species,  oil  is 
made  iii  considerable  quantity  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  used  in  cookery.  — 
The  leaves  of  the  manna  oak  (Q.  mann!fera)  —  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan, 
having  oblong,  blunt-lobed  leaves  —  secrete  in  hot  weather  a  kind  of  manna,  a  sweet 
mucilaginous  substance,  which  is  made  into  sweetmeats,  and  very  highly  esteemed. 

The  name  oak  is  sometimes  popularly  applied  to  timber  trees  of  very  different  genera. 
Thus,  AFRICAN  OAK  is  another  name  of  African  teak.  See  TEAK.  Some  of  the  species 
of  <-i!xuarina  (q.v.)  are  called  oak  in  Australia.  The  STONE  OAK  (Ufhocarpm  Javenensis) 
of  Java,  so  named  from  the  extreme  hardness  of  its  timber,  is  a  tree  of  the  same  family 
v/ith  the  true  oaks. 
(  OAK  APPLE.  See  GALL-FLY;  GALLS;  ante. 

OAK  BEAUTY,  Biston  prodromaria,  a  moth  of  the  family  geometrid<p,  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  expanse  of  wings;  the  upper  wings 
with  two  brown  curved  bands,  and  margined  with  black,  the  lower  wings  with  one 
br:>\vn  band.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  oak. 

OAKES,  URIAN,  D.D.,  1631-81  ;  b.  England.  He  emigrated  to  Massachusetts  in  1634, 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1649,  and  published  at  Cambridge  a  set  of  astronomical  calcula- 
tions while  quite  young.  He  accepted  a  pastorate  at  Fitchfield,  Eng.,  which  his  non- 
conformist views  compelled  him  to  relinquish  in  1662,  and  later  he  preached  to  another 
congregation.  On  account  of  his  learning  and  piety,  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Cambridge,  whither  he  returned,  commencing  his  labors  in  1671.  He  accepted  the 
presidency  of  Harvard  college  in  1675,  being  formally  installed  five  years  later;  and  held 
th'u  position  until  his  death. 

OAX'HAM,  the  county-town  of  Rutlandshire,  Eng.  .  in  the  vale  of  Catmos,  25  m.  w.  n.  w. 
of  Peterborough.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Syston  and  Peterborough  branch  of  the  Midland 
railway.  In  former  times,  there  was  a  castle  here;  it  is  now  in  ruins  with  the  exception 
of  the  portion  used  as  the  county-hall.  The  church,  the  interior  of  which  was  beauti- 
fully restored  in  1858,  is  an  edifice  in  the  perpendicular  style,  and  has  a  fine  tower  and 
spire.  The  free  grammar  school,  with  an  endowment  of  about  £700  a  year,  was  founded 
hi  1581.  Pop.  (1871)  2,911. 

OAKLAND,  a  co.  iu  s.e.  Michigan,  drained  by  the  Clinton,  and  branches  of  the 
Huron  and  Flint  rivers;  crossed  by  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee,  and  the  Flint  and  Pere 
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Marquette  railroads;  900  sq.m,;  pop.  '70,  40.876.  The  surface  in  the  northern  portion 
is  undulating,  and  numerous  small  lakes  diversify  it;  inmost  parts  the  soil  is  fertile, 
and  in  good  cultivation;  about  a  quarter  of  the  county  is  still  covered  with  forests. 
Wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  live  stock,  and  butter,  are  the  chief  productions;  it  contains 
flour  mills,  carriage,  saddlery,  plaster  and  casting  manufactories,  Co.  seat,  Poutiac. 

OAKLAND,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Alamedaco.,  Cal.,  on  thee.  shore  of  San  Francisco 
bay,  terminus  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  7  m.  e.  of  San  Francisco;  pop.  '75,  22,000. 
The  city  takes  its  name  from  a  grove  of  majestic  evergreen  oaks,  in  which  it  was  iirst 
built;  but  beyond  which  it  now  extends.  It  is  a  favorite  residence  for  the  merchants  of 
San  Francisco,  and  has  many  drives,  fine  scenery  and  a  healthy  climate.  It  is  governed 
by  a  mayor  and  city  council,  has  a  paid  tire  and  police  department;  is  supplied  with 
water  from  a  stream  five  in.  distant,  and  with  gas.  San  Antonio  creek,  on  the  s.  front, 
forms  a  harbor  for  the  city,  but  a  bar  at  its  mouth  obstructs  the  passage  of  large  vessels 
at  low  tide.  A  pier  runs  along  the  w.  water  front,  which  is  shallow,  a  distance  of  2  in. 
into  the  bay;  on  it  are  warehouses,  three  docks,  a  carriage  way,  and  the  rails  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  railroad,  which  connects  with  the  ferry  for  San  Francisco,  The  city  has 
street  railroads,  two  libraries,  graded  schools,  academies,  and  educational,  benevolent, 
and  horticultural  societies;  numerous  incorporated  companies  with  large  capital;  manu- 
factories of  wind  mills  and  carriages,  planing,  quartz,  and  Hour  mills;  cordage  and  jute 
factories,  the  last  producing  5,000,000  sacks  annually;  marble,  iron,  smelting  and  metal- 
lurgical works;  and  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  periodicals.  It  was  incorporated  as  a 
city  in  1854. 

OAK'UM,  a  tangled  mass  of  tarred  hempen  fibers,  is  made  from  old  rope  by  untwist- 
ing the  strands  and  nibbing  the  fibers  free  from  each  other.  Its  principal  use  is  in  caulk- 
ing (q.v.)  the  seams  between  planks,  the  space  round  rivets,  bolts,  etc.,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  water  from  penetrating. 

CANNES,  the  7iame  of  a  Babylonian  god,  who,  in  the  first  year  of  the  foundation  of 
Babylon,  is  said  to  have  come  out  of  the  Persian  gulf,  or  the  old  Erythraean  sea,  adjoin- 
ing Babylon.  He  is  described  as  having  the  head  and  body  of  a  fish,  to  which  were 
added  a  human  head  and  feet  under  the  fish's  head  and  at  the  tail.  He  lived  amongst 
men  during  the  day-time,  without,  however,  taking  any  food,  and  retired  at  sunsei  to  the 
sea,  from  which  he  had  emerged.  Cannes  had  a  human  voice,  and  instructed  men  in  the 
use  of  letters,  and  in  all  the  principal  arts  and  sciences  of  civilization,  which  he  com- 
municated to  them.  Such  is  the  account  of  him  preserved  by  Berosus  and  Apollodorus. 
Five  such  monsters  are  said  to  have  come  out  of  the  Persian  gulf;  one,  called  Anedotos 
or  Idotion,  in  the  reign  of  Ameuon,  the  fourth  king  of  Babylon;  another  in  that  of  the 
-c  fifth  king;  and  the  last,  called  Odacon  (or  Ho  Dagon),  apparently  the  Phe- 
nician  Dagon,  under  the  sixth.  Many  figures  of  Oannes,  resembling  that  of 
a  Triton,  having  the  upper  part  of  a  man,  and  the  lower  part  of  a  fish,  or  as 
a  man  covered  with  a  fish's  body,  have  been  found  in  the  sculptures  of 
Kouyonjik  and  Khorsabad,  as  well  as  on  many  cylinders  and  gems.  Oannes 
is  supposed  to  have  symbolized  the  conquest  of  Babylonia  by  a  more  civilized 
nation  coming  in  ships  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates;  but  he  is  apparently 
a  water-god,  resembling  in  type  and  character  the  Pheuiciau  Dagon,  and 
the  Greek  Proteus  and  Triton. 

Helladius,  Apud  Phot.  Cod.  279,  pp.  535.  34;  Richter,  De  Beroiio;  Cory. 
Anc.  Fraym.  p.  30;  1  Sam.  v.  4;  Bunsen,  Eyyptii  Place,  vol.  1.  p.  705;  Lay- 
ard,  Nintteh,  p.  343. 

OAR.  a  wooden  instrument  by  which  a  person  sitting  in  a  boat  propels  it 
through  the  water.  The  form  found  in  practice  to  combine  greatest  power 
\vith  lightness,  is  that  shown  in  the  figure.  From  a  to  />  is  the  blade  of  the 
oar,  thin  and  nearly  flat,  though  occasionally  somewhat  curved,  so  as  to 
present  a  concave  surface  to  the  water;  from  b  to  d  is  round  or  square,  grad- 
ually thickening  towards  d,  that  the  part  ce  may  nearly  balance  the  part  ar. 
At  de  is  the  handle,  which  is  grasped  by  one  or  both  hands.  The,  oar  rests 
at  c  on  the  row-lock,  and  in  many  cases  some  device  is  resorted  to  to  retain 


the  oar  from  slipping  outwards.     In  the  Thames,  a  leathern  stop,  called  :i 


button,  is  used;  sometimes  a  pin  in  the  gunwale  of  the  boat  passes  through 
the  oar  (but  this  weakens  the  oar,  and  precludes  feathering);  at  other  times 
the  oar  is  fastened  to  the  pin  by  a  leathern  thong  The  action  of  an  oar  in 
moving  a  boat  is  that  of  a  lever,  the  rower's  hand  being  the  power,  the  water 
the  fulcrum,  against  which  the  oar  presses,  and  the  row-lock  the  point  at 
which  the  opposition  caused  by  the  weight  of  the  boat  and  its  cargo  is  felt, 
Feathering  an  oar  consists  in  turning  it,  immediately  on  leaving  the  water, 
so  that  the  flat  blade  of  the  oar  is  horizontal,  and  in  preserving  this  position 
until  just  before  the  fresh  dip,  when  of  course  the  vertical  position  must  be 
resumed.  Feathering  diminishes  the  resistance  offered  by  air,  wind,  ami 

small  waves;  it  also  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  and  grace  of  rowing. 

The  best  oars  are  of  Norway  fir,  though  some  are  made  of  ash  and  beech. 

OASES,  certain  cultivated  spots  in  the  Libyan  desert  (called  also  Anam,  O/iasia,  or 

Iloasis)  which  produce  vegetation,  owing  to  the  presence  of  springs  issuing  from  the 


Oakland. 

Oases. 


ground.  The  principal  oases  are  those  lying  to  the  w.  of  Egypt,  a  few  days'  journey 
from  the  Nile,  and  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  the  greater  and  lesser  oasts, 
and  that  of  Ammou.  It  is  supposed  that  they  were  known  to  the  Egyptians  during 
the  12th  dynasty  under  the  name  of  ^uten-Khenn,  but  no  evidence  of  their  occupation 
by  the  Egyptians  earlier  than  Darius  has  been  found  in  situ.  By  some  of  the  ancients 
they  were  called  the  islands  of  the  blessed,  or  compared  to  the  spots  on  a  panther's 
skin.  Their  name  is  supposed  to  be  the  Coptic  Ouahe  (inhabited  place).  They  are 
first  mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  his  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  array  of  Cam- 
byses  by  the  storm  of  sand,  or  simoom.  Equally  celebrated  is  the  visit  of  Alexander 
the  great  to  the  oasis,  which  he  successfully  accomplished  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt, 
and  passed  through  the  desert  a  nine  days'  journey  before  he  reached  the  temple  of 
Ammou,  the  priests  of.  which  declared  him  the  son  of  that  god,  and  the  future  con- 
queror of  the  entire  world.  Herodotus  describes  that  of  El  "Wah,  or  the  oasis  Magna  of 
the  Romans,  which  contained  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  and  which  lies  seven  days'  journey 
w.  of  Thebes.  It  appears  to  have  been  anciently  frequented  by  caravans  going  to  the 
pillars  of  Hercules.  Strabo  mentions  three  oases:  the  first  seven  days'  journey  w.  of 
Abydos;  the  second,  w  of  the  lake  Mceris;  tlA;  third,  near  the  oracle  of  Ammon.  Pliny 
mentions  two  oases;  so  does  Ptolemy,  who  calls  them  the  lesser  and  greater.  Under  the 
Roman  empire,  they  were  uoed  for  temporary  banishment  of  criminals  of  state,  and  the 
poet  Juvenal  was  sent  there.  Olympiodorus,  a  native  of  the  Thebiad.  gives  a  glowing 
description  of  them  in  the  days  of  Theodosius  the  younger.  Under  the  Byzantine 
emperors,  the  emperors  banished  there  the  heads  of  the  Catholic  party,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Arians,  in  the  4th  c.,  and  Athanasius  himself  is  supposed  to  have  taken  refuge  in 
them.  In  the  5th  c.,  Nestorius  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  was  banished  there.  He 
was  rescued  by  an  excursion  of  the  Blemyes,  but  expired  soon  after  his  arrival  at  the 
Nile.  The  ojises  were  then  a  place  of  desolation  and  horror,  occasionally  plundered  by 
Bedouins.  They  fell,  943  A.D.,  into  the  power  of  the  Arabs,  after  having  been  held  by 
the  Egyptian  monarchs  and  their  successors  till  that  period;  and  they  are  described  by 
Edrisi  (1150  A.D.)  as  uninhabited;  by  Abulfeda  (1240  A.D.)  and  by  Leo  Africanus  (1513 
A.D.),  as  inhabited  and  cultivated,  and  quite  independent,  having  three  fortresses.  The 
first  modern  traveler  who  visited  them  is  supposed  to  have  been  Poncet  (1698  A.  D.).  Sub- 
sequently, in  1792,  Browne  discovered  the  oasis  of  Ammon  at  El  Siwah;  and  it  was 
visited  in  1798  by  Hornemann,  and  in  1819  by  Cailliaud.  It  lies  in  29°  12'  20"  n.  lat., 
and  26°  6'  9  e.  long.  Drovetti  and  Minutoli  afso  visited  the  same  spot. 

These  oases  are  now  held  by  Muggrebi  Arabs,  a  powerful  race  in  the  desert,  capable 
of  raising  30.000  men,  who  supply  camels  and  guides  to  travelers.  The  principal  oases 
are:  1.  El  Khargeh,  or  the  Oasis  Magna,  the  Greater  Oasis  of  Ptolemy;  2.  El  Kasr,  or 
Oasis  Parva,  the  Lesser  Oasis;  3.  Siwah,  or  the  Oasis  of  Ammon,  the  most  northerly; 
4.  The  Western  Oasis,  or  Dakkel.  mentioned  by  Olympiodorus,  and  visited  by  sir  Archi- 
bald Edmonstone  in  1819.  and  Rohlfs  in  1874.  Of  El  Khargeh  full  particulars  have 
been  given  by  M.  Hoskins,  who  discovered  it  lying  about  125  m.  w.  of  the  Nile, 
having  a  stream  of  water  rising  near  the  village  of  Genah,  on  the  north-west  of  the  oasis, 
and  lost  in  the  sand.  It  is  bounded  on  the  e.  by  Hagel-bel-Badah.  North  of  El  Gem 
lies  the  metropolis,  El  Khargeh,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  covered  streets  and  open 
bazaars.  Tiie  temple  lies  two  hours'  journey  from  it,  in  a  fine  situation;  the  isekos  has  u 
vestibule  of  500  f.,  with  pylons,  or  gateways,  the  first  of  which  has  a  decree  in  Greek, 
dated  in  the  reign  of  Galba  (68  A.D.),  against  forcing  persons  to  farm  the  revenue,  pre- 
venting imprisonment  for  debt,  preserving  the  dowries  of  women,  and  limiting  the  office 
of  stratcgos  for  three  years.  The  temple,  has  otiier  decrees  preventing  the  officers  of 
government  from  smuggling.  It  has  an  avenue  of  sphinxes  and  three  pylons;  on  the 
third,  Darius  is  represented  offering  to  Amen  Ra,  Osiris,  and  Isis;  while  Nekht-her-hebi 
(Xectabes)  continued  the  ornaments  of  the  temple  about  414-340  B.C.  The  sek<  s  is  140 
ft.  long,  and  represents  Darius  offering  to  Amen  Ra,  or  Khnumis,  the  ram-head  god, 
and  Osiris:  while  in  the  accompanying  scenes  are  seen  Auta,  or  Anaitis,  Raspu,  or 
Reseph.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  magnificent  necropolis  of  150  sepulchers,  of  a  late  period, 
with  Doric  and  Corinthian  capitals.  There  are  several  temples  at  other  spots  of  the 
oases.  2.  El  Kasr,  ihe  Oasis  Parva,  lies  four  or  five  days'  journey  s.e.  of  Siwah,  called 
the  Wah-el-Bahuasa,  or  "VVah-el-Menesheh,  contains  no  monuments  older  than  the 
Roman,  consisting  of  a  triumphal  arch,  subterraneous  and  other  aqueducts,  several  hot 
springs,  a  necropolis,  and  Christian  church.  This  oasis  was  first  conquered  by  the 
Arabs;  and  in  its  vicinity  is  another  oasis  called  "\Vady  Zerzoora,  with  others  adjoining, 
of  inferior  interest.  3.  Siwah,  or  the  Oasis  of  Ammon  —  one  of  the  first  discovered,  and 
repeatedly  visited,  has,  unfortunately,  not  been  seen  by  any  one  acquainted  with  hiero- 
glyphics —  lies  w.  of  the  Natron  lakes.  It  would  appear  from  Minutoli  that  the  temple 
was  built  by  Nekht-her-hebi,  or  Nectabes  I.,  in  hoiior  of  the  god  Khnum,  Ammon 
Khnumis  or  Chnebis,  who  as  the  deity  of  water,  presided  over  the  wTater  from  which  the 
oasis  originated.  The  oasis  is  9  m.  long  and  2  broad,  contains  El  Garah  Gharmy,  and 
Meuchyeh.  has  a  population  of  about  8,000  inhabitants,  possesses  date  and  other  trees, 
grows  cereals,  and  has  sulphurous  springs,  a  salt  lake  at  Arachieh,  and  many  ruined 
temples,  a  necropolis,  and  other  remains.  The  oracle  of  Ammon  is  supposed  to  have 
been  at  a  place  called  Om-Beydah,  or  the  temple  of  Nekht-her-hebi.  From  this,  it  would 
seem  that  the  oasis  did  not  fall  into  the  power  of  Egypt  till  about  the  5th  c.  B.C.  The 
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celebrated  Fountain  of  the  Sun  is  at  Siwah  Shargich.  It  is  30  pact's,  lon.cr,  20  broad, 
six  futlioms  deep,  with  hubbies  constantly  rising  to  the  surface,  steaming  in  tile  morning, 
and  warmer  at  night.  Close  to  it  are  the  remains  of  the  sanctuary  of  Ammon.  4,  Kl 
fcfcikkel,  or  the  Western  Oasis,  lies  about  78  m.  s.w.  of  Siout.  The  principal  ruin  at 
JJni'-cl-Hadjar  consists  of  a  small  temple,  dedicated  to  Ivlmumis  by  the  Roman  emperors 
Nero  and  Titus.  At  Ain  Amoor,  between  this  oasis  and  the  Oasis  Magna,  is  a  temple 
built  under  the  Koman  empire. — Herodotus,  iii.  26;  Strabo,  ii.  p.  180,  xvii.  pp.  790,  791, 
8'-{,  Ptolemy,  iv.  5,  37;  Minutoli.  Heine  zum  Tempel  des  Jupiter  Ammon  (Berlin,  1824); 
Hoskins,  Visit  to  the  Great  Oasis  (8vo.  Loud.  1837);  Champollkm,  UEgypte,  p.  282. 

OAT,  or  OATS,  Avena,  a  genus  of  grasses,  containing  many  species,  among  which  are 
soaie  valuable  for  the  grain  which  they  produce,  and  some  useful  for  haj'.  The  Linnaean 
g.-iius  doena,  less  natural  than  most  of  the  Linnsean  genera,  has  been  much  broken  up. 
The  genus,  as  now  restricted,  has  the  spikelets  in  loose  panicles,  the  glumes  as  long  as 
the  florets,  and  containing  two  or  more  florets;  the  palea?  firm,  and  almost  cartilaginous, 
the  outer  palea  of  each  floret,  or  of  one  or  more  of  the  florets,  bearing  on  the  back  a 
knee- jointed  awn,  which  is  twisted  at  the  base.  The  awn,  however,  tends  to  disappear, 
and  often  wholly  disappears  in  cultivation.  Those  species  which  are  cultivated  as  corn- 
plants  have  comparatively  large  spikelets  and  seeds,  the  spikelets — at  least  after  flower- 
ing— pendulous.  The  native  country  of  the  cultivated  oats  is  unknown,  although  most 
probably  it  is  central  Asia.  There  is  no  reference,  however,  to  the  oat  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; and  although  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  who  called  it  broiiws.  and  to  the 
Romans,  it  is  probable  that  they  derived  their  knowledge  of  it  from  the  Celts,  Germans, 
and  other  northern  nations.  It  is  a  grain  better  suited  to  moist  than  to  dry,  ana  to  cold 
than  to  warm  climates,  although  it  doos  not  extend  so  far  north  as  the  coarse  kinds  of 
barley.  The  grain  is  either  used  in  the  form  jf  groats  (q.v.)  or  made  into  meal.  Oat- 
meal cakes  and  porridge  form  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  peasantry  of  Scotland  and 
of  some  other  ccfuntries.  No  grain  is  so  much  esteemed  for  feeding  horses.  Besides  a 
large  quantity  of  starch — about  65  per  cent — and  some  sugar,  gum,  and  oil,  the  graiu 
of  oats -contains  almost  20  per  cent  of  nitrogenous  principles,  or  protei'ne  (q.v.)  com- 
pounds, of  which  about  16  or  17  parts  are  aveiiine,  a  substance  very  similar  to  canine 
(q.v.),  and  two  or  three  parts  gluten,  the  remainder  albumen.  The  husk  of  oats  is  also 
nutritious,  and  is  mixed  with  other  food  for  horses,  oxen,  and  sheep.  From  the  starchy 
particles  adhering  to  the  husk  or  seech  after  the  separation  of  the  grain,  a  light  dish, 
called  soicans  is  made  in  Scotland  by  means  of  boiling  water,  was  once  very  popular, 
and  is  very  suitable  for  weak  stomachs.  The  grain  is  sometimes  mixed  \villi  barley  for 
distiiiation.  The  Russian  beverage  called  quass  is  made  from  oats.  The  straw  of  oats 
is  very  useful  as  fodder,  bringing  a  higher  price  than  any  other  kind  of  straw. — The 
varieties  of  oats  in  cultivation  are  very  numerous,  and  some  highly  esteemed  varieties 
are  of  recent  and  well-known  origin.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  really  belong  to  more  than 
one  species;  but  the  following  are  very  generally  distinguished  as  species:  1.  COMMON 
OAT  (A.  xatim),  having  a  very  loose  p.uiicle,  which  spreads  on  all  sides,  and  two  or 
three  fertile  florets  in  each  spikelet,  the  palese  quite  smooth,  not  more  than  one  floret 
awned;  2.  TARTARIAN  OAT  (.4.  orientals),  also  called  HUNGARIAN  OAT  and  SIBERIAN 
OAT,  distinguished  chiefly  by  having  the  panicle  much  more  contracted,  and  all  turned 
to  one  side;  3.  NAKED  OAT  (A.  nuda),  differing  from  the  Tartarian  oat  chiefly  in  having 
the  palese  very  slightly  adherent  to  the  seeds,  which,  therefore,  fall  readily  out  of  them, 
whilst  in  the  other  kinds  they  adhere  closely;  4.  CHINESE  OAT  (A.chinensu),  which 
agrees  with  the  last  in  the  characters  of  the  palese  and  seeds,  but  is  more  like  the  common 
out  in  its  panicle,  and  has  mor-3  numerous  florets,  4-8.  in  the  spikelet;  5.  SHORT  OAT 
(A.  brents),  which  has  a  close  panicle  turned  to  one  side,  the  spikelets  containing  only 
one  or  two  florets,  each  floret  awned,  the  grains  short.  Almost  all  the  varieties  of  oa"t 
in  cultivation  belong  to  the  first  and  second  of  these  species.  The  naked  oat  is  culti- 
vated in  Austria,  but  is  not  much  esteemed.  The  Chinese  oat,  said  to  have  1-ccn 
brought  by  the  Russians  from  the  north  of  China,  is  prolific,  but  the  grain  is  easily 
shaken  out  by  winds.  The  short  oat  is  cultivated  as  a  grain-crop  on  "poor  soils  at 
high  elevations  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  France  and  Spain,  ripening  where  other 
kinds  do  not;  it  is  also  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  Europe  as  a  forage  plant.  Besides 
these,  there  is  another  kind  of  oat,  the  BRISTLE- POINTED  OAT  (A.  strigosa).  regarded  by 
some  botanists  as  belonging  even  to  a  distinct  genus,  dantho-nia,  because  the  lower  palea 
is  much  prolonged,  and  instead  of  merely  being  bifid  at  the  point,  as  in  the  other  oats, 
is  divided  into  two  long  teeth,  extending  into  bristles.  The  panicle  is  inclined  to  one 
side,  very  little  branched;  the  florets,  2  or  3  in  a  spikelet,  all  awned,  the  grain  rather 
small.  This  plant  is  common  in  corn-fields,  is  cultivated  in  many  countries,  but  chiefly 
on  poor  soils,  and  was  at  one  time  much  cultivated  in  Scotland,  but  is  now  scarcely  to 
be  seen  as  a  crop.  Not  unlike  this,  but  with  the  panicle  spreading  equally  on  all  sides, 
the  outer  palea  merely  bifid,  and  loner  hairs  at  the  base  of  the  glumes,  is  the  WILD  OAT 
(A.  fatua),  also  frequent  in  corn-fields,  and  a  variety  of  which  is  cultivated  in  some 
northern  countries  for  meal,  but  which  is  more  generally  regarded  by  farmers  as  a  weed 
to  be  extirpated,  springing  up  so  abundantly  in  some  districts  as  to  choke  crops  of  better 
grain.  Its  awns  have  much  of  the  hygrometrical  property  which  gains  for  A.  sterills,  a 
species  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  the  name  of  the  ANIMAL  OAT,  because  the  seeds 
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when  ripe  find  fallen  on  the  ground  resemble  insects,  and  more  about  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  through  the  twisting  and  untwisting  of  the  awns.  The  seed  of  the  WILD  OAT 
has  been  sometimes  used  instead  of  an  artificial  fly  for  catching  trout.  Amongst  the 
species  of  oat  useful  not  for  their  grain  but  for  fodder  are  the  DOWNY  OAT-GRASS  (A. 
pubescent)  and  YELLOW  OAT-GRASS  (A.  flavescens),  both  referred  by  some  botanists  to  the 
genus  trisetitm — the  short  awn  being  like  a  middle  tooth  in  the"  bifid  palea — and  botb. 
natives  of  Britain,  the  former  growing  on  light  ground  and  dry  hills,  especially  where 
tin-  soil  is  calcareous,  the  latter  on  light  .meadow  lauds.  Other  species  are  found  in 
Britain,  continental  Europe,  North  America,  Australia,  etc.  In  some  parts  of  the 
Sahara  are  bottoms  of  ravines  richly  productive  of  a  species  of  oat-grass  (A.  Forslcalii) 
much  relished  by  camels. 

Far  more  ground  is  occupied  with  oats  in  Scotland  than  -with  any  other  grain.  In 
all  the  higher  districts,  it  is  almost  the  only  kind  of  grain  which  is  cultivated.  Through- 
out Scotland  it  is  the  crop  that  is  chiefly  sown  after  land  has  been  in  pasture  for  one  or 
more  years.  The  seed  is  generally  sown  broadcast  over  the  plowed  land,  which  is  after- 
wards well  harrowed  and  pulverized.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have'the  latter 
operations  well  done,  as  it  prevents  the  attacks  of  insect  larva?.  On  soils  that  are 
infested  with  annual  weeds,  such  as  charlock,  it  is  common  to  drill  the  seed,  which  per- 
mit -  the  land  to  be  hand-hoed  and  thoroughly  cleaned.  Oats  thrive  best  upon  deep  aud 
rich  soils,  and  yield  but  poorly  on  thin  sandy  soils,  where  they  suffer  sooner  from 
drought  than  barley,  rye,  or  wheat.  On  good  soils,  it  is  common  to  dress  oats  with  2  to 
3  ewts.  of  guano  to  the  acre.  The  plant  is  not  easily  injured  by  large  applications  of 
heterogeneous  manures.  The  potato  oat.  is  a  variety  generally  cultivated  in  the  best  soils 
and  climates.  It  is  an  early  and  productive  variety.  The  Hopetoun  oat  is  also  much  sown 
in  the  earliest  districts.  The  sandy  oat  is  still  more  largely  sown,  more  particularly 
when  the  climate  is  inferior  and  wet.  It  is  not  liable  to  be  lodged  with  rains,  and  the 
straw  is  of  tine  quality  for  fodder.  All  these  are  varieties  of  The  common  oat.  The 
white  and  black  Tartarian  are  much  cultivated  in  some  districts.  They  are  very  pro- 
ductive. On  the  continent  of  Europe  this  grain  is  seldom  seen  of  quality  equal  to"  what 
is  produced  in  Scotland;  and  even  in  most  parts  of  England  the  climate  is  less  suitable 
to  it,  and  it  is  less  plump  aud  rich. 

GATES,  (alias  AMBROSE,)  TITUS,  was  the  son  of  a  ribbon  weaver,  who,  having  first 
become  an  Anabaptist  minister  under  Cromwell,  took  orders  and  a  benefice  in  the  English 
church  after  the  restoration.  Titus  appears  to  have  been  born  about  1620  in  London. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Merchant  Taylor's  school,  whence  he  passed  to  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, took  orders,  ,and  received  a  small  living  from  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  This  position, 
however,  he  forfeited,  in  consequence  of  a  malicious  prosecution,  in  which  he  narrowly 
escaped  conviction  for  perjury;  and  having  been  afterwards  appointed  to  the  chaplaincy 
of  one  of  the  king's  ships,  he  was  expelled  form  it  on  a  charge  still  more  disgraceful.  In 
this  extremity  he  conformed  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  church,  and  was  admitted  as  a 
scholar  of  the  Jesuits' college  at  Valladolid;  but  was  expelled  for  misconduct  afters 
trial  of  a  few  months.  He  was  again  received  by  the  Jesuits,  on  his  earnest  protestations 
of  repentance,  at  St.  Omer,  where  he  was  no  less  unsuccessful,  and  was  finally  dismissed 
by  them  in  the  early  part  of  1678.  He  now,  as  a  mere  vagabond  adventurer,  set  himself 
to  live  by  his  wits,  in  the  evil  exercise  of  which  he  devised,  about  this  time,  the 
atrocious  scheme  with  which  his  name  is  identified  in  history.  Just  then  great  excite- 
ment and  alarm  pervaded  the  Protestant  party  in  England.  It  was  well  known  that 
Charles  was  at  heart  a  Roman  Catholic;  and  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  after- 
wards James  II.,  was  an  active  and  avowed  zealot  on  the  same  side.  The  growing  con- 
fidence of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  unconcealed;  and  with  or  without  instant  reason, 
the  cry  so  often  since  heard  arose,  and  was  everywhere  re-echoed  that  the  ''Protestant 
religion  was  in  danger."  In  this  fevered  state  o'f  general  feeling,  Gates  saw  his  oppor- 
tunity, and  dexterously  and  boldly  availed  himself  of  it.  He  communicated  to  the 
authorities  the  details  of  a  pretended  plot,  the  figment  of  his  own  brain,  the  main  ele- 
ments of  which  were  a  rising  of  the  Catholic  party,  a  general  massacre  of  Protestants,  the 
bnrniiurof  the  city  of  London,  the  assassination  of  the  king,  and  the  invasion  of  Ireland 
by  a  French  army.  In  certain  of  its  items  the  fiction  was  devised  with  considerable 
ingenuity  to  catch  the  proper  belief.  By  the  strangest  coincidence,  moreover,  there  just 
then  occurred  in  aid  of  it  a  series  of  events  which  seemed  conclusively  to  attest  its 
genuineness.  A  correspondence,  the  object  of  which  was  the  propagation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  came  to  liirht  between  the  secretary  of  the  duke  of  York  and  Pcre  La 
Chaise,  the  confessor  and  confidant  of  Louis  XIV.  Danby,  the  prime  minister,  it  also 
appeared,  had  been  busy  with  intrigues  in  the  same  quarter.  Finally,  Godfrey,  the 
zealous  magistrate  through  whom  publicity  was  first  given  to  "the  plot,"  was  found 
mysteriously  murdered.  After  this,  could  reasonable  doubt  exist?  Was  not  the  English 
St".  Bartholomew  already  begun.  All  London  went  wild  with  fear  and  ra<*e:  and  it 
seemed  at  one  time  likely  that  a  massacre  of  Roman  Catholics  would  be  substituted  for 
the  dreaded  ext.-rmir.ation  of  the  Protestant*.  The  parliament.  Avhich  might  have  done 
something  to  allay  the  excitement,  was  ilself  swept  headlong  away  by  it.  The  king 
alone,  whose  life  was  threatened,  but  who,  dissolute  and  indolent  as  he  was,  wanted  neither 
courage  nor  shrewdness,  much  to  his  honor,  scornfully  insisted  that  the  plot  was  merely 
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some  insane  delusion,  and  tried,  so  far  as  he  could,  to  control  the  excesses  •which  fol- 
lowed. Too  probably  his  interference  Avas  of  the  characteristic-ally  easy,  insoiictani 
kind;  in  any  case,  it  did  not  avail.  The  story  of  Gates  was  universally  believed  and  he 
became  the  popular  hero  of  the.day.  A  pension  of  £900  a  year  was  granted  him ;  a  suite 
of  apartments  in  the  palace  at  Whitehall  was  set  apart  as  sacred  to  his  use;  find  wher- 
ever lie  went,  the  Protestant  public  wildly  cheered  him  as  their  savior.  With  the  aid  of 
a  set  of  suborned  ruffians,  only  one  degree  less  foul  than  himself,  convictions  of  his 
victims  were  readily  obtained,  judges  and  juries  vying  with  each  other  in  their  unques- 
tioning reception  in  evidence  of  the  grossest  and  most  manifest  perjuries;  and  many 
innocent  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  died  the  death  of  traitors  at  the  block.  Over  the 
space  of  two  years,  the  base  success  of  Gates  was  signalized  by  a  series  of  judicial  mur- 
ders. Naturally,  however,  as  reason  resumed  its  sway,  doubts  began  to  be  felt;  and 
on  the  execution  of  a  venerable  and  respected  nobleman,  viscount  Staffoid,  with 
a  strong  shock  of  pity  and  remorse,  public  suspicion  awoke,  and  a  violent  reaction 
set  in.  It  was  only,  however,  on  the  accession  of  James  II.,  in  1685,  that  retribution 
overtook  the  malefactor.  Active  steps  against  him  were  then  taken.  lie  was  tried 
before  the  court  of  king's  bench,  convicted  of  perjury,  and  sentenced  to  be  pilloried, 
whipped  at  the  cart's  tail,  and  afterwards  imprisoned  for  life.  We  might  wonder 
a  little  at  the  leniency  of  the  sentence,  were  it  not  thus  to  be  explained:  it  was 
intended  that  the  severity  of  the  first  two  items  of  punishment  should  render  the 
last  one  superfluous,  and  that  the  wretch  should  die  under  the  lash  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. But  the  hide  of  Gates  was  beyond  calculation  tough;  and  horribly 
lacerated,  yet  living,  his  carcass  was  conveyed  to  the  prison,  from  which  it  was  meant 
never  more  to  issue.  Very  strangely,  however,  the  next  turn  of  the  political  wheel  brought 
back  the  monster  to  the  light  of  day  and  to  prosperity.  WThen  the  revolution  of  1(588 
placed  William  on  the  throne,  the  Protestant  influence  triumphed  once  more.  In  the 
outburst  of  enthusiasm  which  ensued,  what  more  natural  than  that  Gates  should  be 
glorified  as  a  Protestant  martyr?  Parliament  solemnly  declared  his  trial  an  illegal  one; 
he  was  pardoned,  and  obtained  his  liberty;  and  in  order  to  his  perfect  enjoyment  of  it, 
a  pension  of  £300  a  year  was  granted  him.  He  was,  however,  no  more  heard  of:  he 
passed  his  17  remaining  years  in  obscurity,  and  died  in  in  1705  at  the  good  old  age  of  8(5. 

OATH  (Ang.-Sax.  ath,  Ger.  eid),  in  the  religious  use  of  the  word,  may  be  defined  an 
expressed  or  implied  calling  upon  the  Almighty  to  witness  the  truth  of  an  asseveration, 
or  the  good  faith  of  a  promise;  with  which  is  ordinarily  conjoined  an  imprecation  of  his 
vengeance,  or  a  renunciation  of  his  favor,  in  case  the  asseveration  should  be  false,  or  the 
promise  should  be  broken.  This  practice  has  prevailed,  in  some  form  or  other,  in  almost 
all  tlie  religions  of  the  ancient,  as  well  as  of  the  modern  world.  It  supposes,  however,  a 
belief  of  the  existence  of  a  provident  Supreme  Being,  in  order  to  its  moral  efficacy  as  a 
safeguard  of  truth.  Among  the  Jews,  we  find  instances  in  Gen.  xiv.  22,  xxi.  24.  xlvii.  81, 
I.  5,  confirmed  even  by  the  example  'of  God  himself,  Numb.  xiv.  28,  Jer.  xliv.  26, 
Isa.  Ixii.  8.  It  was  strictly  forbidden  to  the  Jews  to  swear  by  false  gods  (Amos  viii.  14, 
Jer.  xii.  16).  The  form  of  oath  was  probably  variable,  cither  a  direct  adjuration  as 
"The  Lord  liveth,"  or  an  imprecation,  "The  Lord  do  so  to  me:"  but  in  all  cases,  the 
rtrongest  denunciations  are  held  out  against  the  false  swearer  (Exod.  xx.  7,  Lev.  xix, 
12).  Oaths  were  employed,  both  judicially  and  extrajudieially,  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
Assyrians,  Medes,  and  Persians,  as  well  as  by  the  Greeks,  and  also  by  the  Romans.  The 
forms  were  very  various — one  of  the  most  solemn  consisting  in  the  act  of  placing  the 
hand  on  the  altar  of  the  deity  who  was  invoked  as  witness.  In  the  judicial  proceedings  of 
both  the  last-named  nations,  oaths  were  employed,  but  not  universally;  and  in  examples 
of  their  extrajudicial  use,  the  literatures  of  both  abound.  In  the  Christian  dispensation, 
the  solemnity  of  an  oath  is  enhanced  by  the  elevated  idea  of  the  sanctity  and  perfection 
of  the  deity. 

The  lawfulness  and  fitness  of  the  practice,  under  circumstances  of  due  solemnity,  are 
commonly  recognized  by  Christians.  Some  communions,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
are  the  Moravians  and  the  Society  of  Friends,  applying  literally  the  words  of  Christ 
(Matt  v.  34),  regard  all  oaths  as  unlawful.  But  other  communions  generally  restrict  this 
prohibition  to  ordinary  and  private  discourse,  and  find  in  Rom.  i.  9,  2  Cor.  xi.  21,  Gal. 
i.  20,  Phil.  i.  8,  and  1  Tliess.  ii.  5,  full  warrant  for  the  lawfulness  of  oaths  in  judicial 
and  other  solemn  use.  From  some  passages  of  the  fathers,  it  might  seem  that  they  shai  ed 
the  difficulties  of  the  Quakers  and  Moravians  on  the  subject  of  the  lawfulness  of  swearing; 
but  these  fathers  for  the  most  part  referred  to  the  oaths  required  of  Christians  by  the 
pagans,  which  generally  involved  a  recognition  of  particular  pagan  divinities;  and  they 
condemned  these  pagan  oaths,  rather  as  involving  or  even  directly  containing  a  profes- 
sion of  the  popular1  paganism  than  as  unlawful  in  themselves.  The  Christians  of  the 
later  ages  may  perhaps  be  said  to  have  multiplied  in  an  opposite  degree  the  occasions  of 
oaths;  especially  of  what  were  called  "purgatorial"  oaths,  in  which  a  party  charged 
vith  a  crime  justified  himself  by  swearing  his  innocence.  These  oaths  were  commonly 
accompanied  by  some  imprecatory  form  or  ceremonial,  and  were  often  expected  to  be 
followed  by  immediate  manifestations  of  the  divine  vengeance  upon  the  perjurer.  The 
common  instrument  of  attestation  on  oath  was  the  Bible  or  some  portion  of  it;  but  oaths 
vere  sometimes  sworn  on  the  relics  of  saints,  or  other  sacred  objects;  sometimes  simply 
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by  raising  the  hand  to  neaven,  or  by  laying  it  upon  the  breast  or  the  head.  In  canonical 
processes,  the  oath  was  often  administered  to  the  party  kneeling.  The  forms  varied  very 
much;  the  most  general  being  that  which  the  English  oath  still  retains  (Sic  me  Dens 
adjuret).  Divines  commonly  require,  in  order  to  the  lawfulness  of  an  oath,  three  con- 
ditions (founded  upon  Jcr.  iv.  2),  viz.,  truth,  justice,  and  judgment — that  is  to  say  (1), 
that  the  asseveration,  if  the  oath  be  assertive,  shall  be  true,  and  that  the  promise,  if  the 
oath  be  promissory,  shall  be  made  and  shall  be  kept  in  good  faith;  (2),  that  the  thing 
promised  shall  be  objectively  lawful  and  good;  (3),  that  the  oath  shall  not  be  sworn  with- 
out due  discretion  and  deliberation,  and  without  satisfactory  reasons  founded  on  neces- 
sity, or  at  least  on  grave  and  manifest  utility. 

"The  Mohammedans  do  not  employ  oaths  in  their  judicial  proceedings;  but  they 
reTird  deliberate  perjury,  even  when  extrajudicially  committed,  as  sinful,  and  deserving 
of  "God's  vengeance.  "  For  this,  however,  they  require -that  the  oath  should  be  an  express 
adjuration  of  God  himself  by  some  one  of  his  well-known  holy  names;  that  the  juraut 
should  be  of  full  age  and  intelligence;  and  that  the  oath  should  be  sworn  deliberately, 
and  with  the  intention  of  swearing. 

OATH,  in  point  of  law,  is  that  kind  of  solemn  declaration  which  is  necessary  as  a  con- 
d:tio:i  to  the  filling  of  some  office  more  or  less  public,  or  of  giving  evidence  in  a  court  of 
justice.  Nearly  all  the  great  public  offices  of  the  state  in  this  country  can  only  be  filled 
by  persons  who  are  willing  to  take  an  oath  before  acting  in  such  office.  The  most 
important  office  of  all — that  of  king  or  queen  of  Great  Britain — requires  a  coronation 
oath  (q.v.).  Members  of  parliament  also  require  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  and  true 
allegiance,  and  promising  to  maintain  the  succession,  in  a  full  house,  before  taking  their 
places  ('29  and  30  Viet.  c.  19).  Quakers  and  others  may  make  an  affirmation  to  the  same 
effort.  In  1868  and  1871  great  changes  were  made  as  to  oaths.  The  oath  of  allegiance 
and  the  official  oath  must  now  be  taken  by  the  great  officers  of  state,  such  as  the  first  lord 
of  tlie  treasury,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  lord  chancellor,  secretaries  of  state,  etc.,  in 
England.  In  Scotland  the  same  are  taken  by  the  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  and  privy 
seal,  lord  clerk  register,  lord  advocate,  and  lord  justice-clerk;  so  in  Ireland  by  the  lord 
lieutenant,  lord  chancellor,  and  two  others.  The  oath  of  allegiance  and  the  judicial  oath 
are  taken  by  the  superior  judges  in  each  kingdom,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  Scotch 
sheriffs.  No  others,  except  under  the  clerical  and  parliamentary  oaths  acts,  are  to  take 
the  oaths  of  allegiance,  supremacy,  and  abjuration,  or  any  oath  substituted  for  these. 
All  othiTS  who  used  formerly  to  take  oaths  nosv  make  declarations  of  fidelity  iu  their 
office,  and  iu  some  cases  also  one  of  secrecy. 

Tho  most  important  oaths  affecting  the  general  public  are  those  which  are  required 
to  enforce  the  truth  from  witnesses  in  courts  of  justice.  It  may  be  stated  that  jurymen, 
where  they  are  called  upon  to  exercise  their  functions,  are  also  required  to  take  an  oath. 
The  oath  is  read  to  the  juror  thus — "  You  shall  well  and  truly  try  the  issue  between  the 
parties,  and  a  true  verdict  give,  according  to  the  evidence,  so  help  you  God;"  and  the  juror 
kisses  the  New  Testament.  Witnesses  who  are  called  to  give  evidence  must  all  be  first 
sworn  in  a  similar  manner,  the  words  being,  "The  evidence  you  shall  give  shall  be  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God."  Hence  the  person 
who  is  a  witness  must  have  sufficient  understanding  to  know  the  nature  and  obligations 
of  an  oath;  and  on  this  ground,  young  children  are  incompetent  to  be  witnesses.  Another 
condition  or  qualification  required  in  the  party  who  takes  an  oath  as  a  witness  is,  that 
he  has  a  competent  sense  of  religion,  in  other  words,  he  must  not  only  have  some  relig- 
ious knowledge,  but  some  religious  belief.  He  must,  in  substance,  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God.  and  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world;  and  though  he  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned minutely  as  to  his  particular  religious  opinions,  yet,  if  it  appear  that  he  does  not 
believe  in  a  God  and  future  state,  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  give  his  evidence,  for  it  is 
assumed,  that  without  the  religious  sanction,  his  testimony  cannot  be  relied  upon.  So 
long,  however,  as  a  witness  appears  to  possess  competent  religious  belief,  the  mere  form 
of  the  oath  is  not  material.  The  usual  practice  in  England  and  Ireland  is.  for  the  wit- 
ness, after  hearing  the  oath  repeated  by  the  officer  of  court,  to  kiss  the  four  gospels  by 
way  of  absent;  and  in  Scotland,  the  witness  repeats  similar  words  after  the  judge,  stand- 
ing and  holding  up  his  right  hand,  "swearing  by  almighty  God,  as  he  shall  answer  to 
God  at  the  great  day  of  judgment,"  but  without  kissing  any  book.  Jews  are  sworn  on 
Ihe  Pentateuch,  keeping  on  their  hats,  and  their  oath  ends  with  the  words,  "  so  help  you 
Jehovah."  A  Mohammedan  is  sworn  on  the  Koran;  a  Chinese  witness  has  been  sworn 
by  kneeling  and  breaking  a  china  saucer  against  the  witness-box.  Thus  the  mere  form 
of  taking  the  oath  is  immaterial;  the  witness  is  allowed  to  take  the  oath  in  whatever 
form  lie  considers  most  binding  upon  his  own  conscience — the  essential  thing  being, 
however,  that  the  witness  acknowledge  some  binding  effect  derived  from  his  belief  in~a 
God  or  a  future  state. 

The  policy  of  insisting  upon  the  religious  formalities  attending  the  taking  of  an 
oath,  has  been  much  discussed  of  late  years,  and  it  has  been  disputed  whether  atheists, 
who  avow  an  entire  absence  of  all  religious  belief ,  should  be  entirely  rejected  as  witnesses 
(as  is  sometimes  the  case),  and  justice  be  thereby  frustrated.  The  objections  of  Quakers, 
Moravians,  and  Separatists  to  taking  an  oath  have  long  been  respected  as  not  being 
fundamentally  at  variance  with  a  due  sense  of  religious  feeling,  arid  hence  they  have  by 
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statute  been  allowed  to  make  an  affirmation  instead  of  taking  the  oath.  In  1854  another 
concession  was  made  to  those  who,  not  being  Quakers,  yet  refuse  to  take  the  oath  from 
sincere  conscientious  motives,  and  these  are  now  also  allowed  to  affirm  instead  of  swear. 
But  the  law  remains  as  before,  that  atheists  and  persons  who  admit  that  they  have  no 
religious  belief  whatever,  are  excluded  from  giving  evidence  in  courts  of  justice. 

When  a  witness,  after  being  duly  sworn,  gives  false  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice  or 
in  a  judicial  proceeding,  and  his  evidence  so  falsely  given  is  material,  he  commits  the 
offense  of  perjury;  but  it  is  necessary,  in  England,  not  only  that  two  witnesses  shall  be 
able  to  prove  the  falsity  of  such  evidence,  but  also  that  the  party  should  be  proceeded 
against,  in  the  first  instance,  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  by  order  of  a  judge,  or  the 
attorney-general,  it  being  found  that  frivolous  and  unfounded  indictments  were  often 
preferred  against  witnesses  by, disappointed  or  hostile  parties.  'As  a  general  rule,  per- 
jury cannot  be  committed  except  in  some  judicial  proceeding,  or  rather  the  giving  of 
false  evidence  cannot  be  punished  except  it  has  been  given  in  some  judicial  proceeding. 
The  practice  formerly  existed  of  persons  voluntarily  taking  oaths  in  various  matters  not 
connected  with  any  judicial  proceeding;  and  creditors  often  in  this  manner  sought  to 
udd  to  other  securities  by  iusis* ing  on  a  formal  oath  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  in 
some  isolated  matter  of  fact.  This  practice  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  statute  5  and  U 
"Will.  IV.  c.  62,  by  which  justices  of  the  peace  were  prohibited  from  administering  or 
receiving  such  oaths  touching  any  matter  or  thing  whereof  such  justice  has  not  jurisdic- 
tion or  cognizance  by  some  statute.  It  is  left  to  some  extent  to  the  discretion  of  the 
justice  whether  the  particular  matter  is  one  as  to  which  it  is  proper  to  administer  an 
oath;  but  when  it  is  considered  proper,  the  declaration  may  be  made  in  the  form  given 
by  .that  statute;  and  if  the  party  make  a  false  declaration,  he  commits  a  misdemeanor. 
Unlawful  oaths  generally  mean  oaths  taken  by  members  of  secret  and  illegal  societies  of 
a  treasonable  description;  and  statutes  long  ago  passed  to  inflict  penalties  on  all  who 
took  or  adminstered  such  oaths. 

OATH  OF  CALUMNY,  in  Scotch  law,  means  an  oath  taken  by  a  par'.y  at  the  instance 
of  his  opponent,  that  the  allegations  were  well  founded.  Oaths  of  verity  and  credulity 
are  oaths  that  a  debt  or  claim  is  well  founded. 

OATHS,  MILITARY.  The  taking  of  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  government  and  obedience 
to  superior  officers,  was,  among  ancient  armies  a  very  solemn  affair.  A  whole  corjs 
took  the  oath  together,  sometimes  an  entire  army.  In  modern  times,  when  so  many 
other  checks  are  used  for  maintaining  discipline,  the  oath  has  become  little  more  than  a 
form.  In  the  United  Kingdom  a  recruit  enlisting  into  the  army  or  militia,  or  a  volun- 
teer enrolling  himself,  swears  to  be  faithful  to  the  sovereign,  and  obedient  to  all  or  ;my 
of  his  superior  officers;  also  to  divulge  any  facts  coming  to  his  knowledge  which  might 
affect  the  safety  of  his  sovereign,  or  the  stability  of  that  sovereign's  government.  The 
members  of  a  court-martial  take  an  oath  to  try  the  cases  brought  before  them  justly, 
according  to  the  evidence,  to  keep  secret  the  finding  until  confirmed  by  the  crown,  and 
to  keep  secret  always  the  opinions  given  by  the  members  individually.  The  only  other 
military  oath  is  the  common  oath  of  a  witness  before  a  court-martial  to  tell  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

OAXA'CA.     See  OAJACO. 

OB,  or  OBI,  the  great  river  of  western  Siberia,  rises  in  two  branches,  the  Bia  and  the 
Katuue  or  Katunga,  both  of  which  have  their  origin  in  the  Altai  mountains,  within  tin-. 
frontier  of  the  Chinese  dominions,  about  lat.  49°  n.,  and  long.  90°  east.  These  branches 
flowing  in  a  n.w.  direction,  unite  to  form  the  Ob  at  the  town  of  Biisk  in  lat.  HS3  30'  n., 
long.  85°  east.  Pursuing  a  winding  course,  with  a  general  u.w.  direction,  the  Ob  reaches 
the  meridian  of  75°  e.,  when,  it  turns  w..  and  maintains  that  direction  to  ils  confluence 
with  the  Irtish,  the  greatest  of  its  tributaries.  It  then  flows  n.w.,  n.,  and  n.e.  to  iis 
mouth  in  the  gulf  of  Ob,  which  i."  reaches  after  a  course  of  2,000  miles.  Its  chief  afflu- 
ents on  the  right  are  the  Tom — a  swifter  stream  than  the  Ob,  400  m.  in  length,  and  nav- 
igable for  the  last  280  m.  from  the  beginning  of  May  till  July — the  Tchulim,  and  iho 
Ket.  The  principal  affluent  on  the  left  is  the  Irtish,  which,  rising  within  the  frontier  of 
the  Chinese  territories,  traverses  the  Altai  mountains,  and  after  a  course  longer  than  'hat 
of  the  Ob  itself,  joins  that  river  250  m.  below  Tobolsk.  The  trade  of  the  Irtish,  of  which 
the  center  is  Tobolsk,  is  important.  The  principal  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Ob  are 
Narim,  Sargut,  Berezow,  and  Obdorsk. — The  gulf  of  Ob  is  along  inlet  of  the  Arci'u: 
ocean,  450  m.  in  length  by  about  100  m.  in  breadth.  At,  present  only  a  few  steamers 
ply  on  the  great  water-system  of  the  Ob;  but  that  system,  communicating  as  it  does 
between  Siberia,  the  Chinese  territories,  and  European  Russia,  is,  without  doubt, 
destined  to  become  a  great  commercial  thoroughfare.  The  explorations  of  prof.  Xor- 
denskjold,  but  more  especially  the  tentative  voyages  of  capt.  Wiggins  in  1874  and  1876, 
from  Dundee  through  the  Kara  sea  to  the  gulf  of  Ob,  have  amply  proved  the  feasibility 
of  this  direct  route.  This  river  is  very  rich  in  fish.  Below  its  junction  with  the  Irtish 
it  divides  itself  into  several  parallel  streams;  and  in  the  flood  season  it  inundates  great 
tracts  of  country,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  waste  01  waters,  its  desolate  uniform- 
ity broken  omy  by  the  occasional  tree-tops  that  rise  above  the  surface.  At  Obdorsk, 
nbout  20  m.  s.  of  the  southern  border  of  the  gulf  of  Ob,  the  river  freezes  in  the  middle 
of  October,  and  breaks  up  about  the  middle  of  May. 
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Obedience. 

OBADI'AH,  one  of  the  "minor  prophets"  of  the  Old  Testament,  regarding  -whom 
absolutely  nothing  is  known.  His  book  or  "vision' — the  shortest  of  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures— appears,  from  internal  evidence,  to  have  been  composed  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldaeans,  588  B.C.,  and  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  is  a  prophecy 
of  the  downfall  of  Edorn.  The  second  foretells  the  future  redemption  and  glory  of  the 
house  of  Jacob,  in  which  Edom — for  his  unbrothei/ly  conduct — shall  not  share,  but,  011 
the  contrary,  be  burned  up  as  "stubble." 

OBADIAH  (ante),  the  fourth  of  the  minor  prophets,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
and  English  arrangement,  and  the  shortest  book  in  the  Old  Testament.  Some  have 
conjectured  that  the  author  of  it  was  the  steward  of  Ahab's  household;  but  this  opin- 
ion lir.s  nothing  to  support  it  except  the  identity  of  name.  There  are  several  striking 
resemblances  between  Obadiah  and  Jeremiah,  Joel  and  others  of  the  minor  prophets; 
but  critics  have  not  succeeded  in  determining  to  whom  priority  of  date  is  to  be  assigned. 
The  better  opinion,  however,  seems  to  be  that  Obadiah  preceded  Jeremiah,  or  was  con- 
temporary with  him.  His  prophecy  is  a  denunciation  of  Edom,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  addressed  as  deceived  by  their  pride  and  fancied  security,  from  which  they  would  be 
utterly  cast  down;  and  as  denounced  for  their  violence  against  Israel,  their  refusal  to 
help  him,  their  joy  over  his  calamities,  and  their  profit  from  his  fall.  Their  doom  is  to 
be  in  the  line  of  their  sin;  as  they  had  done  to  others  so  it  should  be  done  to  them.  In 
contrast  with  their  sin  and  destruction,  the  deliverance  and  holiness  of  Zion  would  be 
conspicuous;  Jacob  and  Joseph  would  be  as  a  fiery  flame,  and  Esau  would  be  consumed 
as  stubble.  The  inhabitants  of  the  south  would  possess  Idumea,  and  those  of  the  plain, 
Pliilistia;  Judah  would  extend  to  Samaria,  Benjamin  to  Gilead,  and  the  captives  of  the 
ten  tribes,  !o  the  borders  of  Sidon;  saviors  would  dwell  in  Zion,  and  the  kingdom  would 
be  the  Lord's. 

0  BAN,  a  parliamentary  burgh  and  sea-port,  Argyleshire,  Scotland,  on  a  bay  of  the 
same  name,  20  m.  (in  direct  line)  n.w.  of  Inveraray.  The  bay  is  protected  from  even- 
wind  by  the  island  of  Ken-era  on  the  w.,  and  by  the  high  shores  of  the  main-land,  and  fs 
overlooked  on  the  u.  by  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Dunolly  castle.  It  is  from  12  to  24 
fathoms  deep,  and  although  the  girdle  of  hills  that  seems  to  surround  it  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  a  lake,  it  is  easily  accessible,  and  could  afford  anchorage  to  300  sail.  Ol;an 
is  the  great  rendezvous  for  tourists  in  the  west  Highlands.  Its  importance  dates  chiefly 
from  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  burgh  now  contains  a  number  of 
churches,  several  hotels  and  inns,  schools,  banks,  etc.  Within  3  m.  of  Oban  is  Dun- 
staffnage  castle,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  Scottish  monarch)'  previously 
to  its  transference  to  Scone.  The  stone  of  destiny,  which  now  supports  the  coronation 
chair  in  Westminster  abbey,  and  was  earned  thither  from  Scone  by  Edward  I.,  was 
obtained,  in  the  first  instance,  according  to  tradition,  from  Dunstaffnage  castle.  Pop. 
of  parliamentary  burgh — which  is  one  of  the  Ayr  (q.v.)  group — was  1,940  in  '61;  in  '71, 
2,426. 

QBE,  or  OBI  (etymology  unknown),  the  name  given  to  the  magical  arts  or  witchcraft 
practiced  by  a  class' of  persons  among  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies.  The  practicer  is 
called  an  obeah-man  or  obeah-tcoman.  It  differs  in  no  essential  respect  from  the  corre- 
sponding superstitions  all  the  world  over.  See  MAGIC,  WITCHCRAFT. 

OBEDIENCE,  in  canon  law  means  the  duty  by  which  the  various  gradations  in  eccle- 
siastical organization  are  held  subject,  in  all  things  consistent  with  the  law  of  God  or  of 
the  church^  to  the  several  superiors  placed  immediately  above  each,  respectively,  in  the 
hierarchical  scale.  Tims  priests  and  inferior  clergy  owe  canonical  obedience  to  the 
bishop,  and  priests  are  bound  thereto  by  a  solemn  promise  administered  at  ordination. 
The  bishop  primitively  took  a  similar  oath  to  the  metropolitan;  but  by  the  modern  law. 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  metropolitan  is  confined  to  the  occasions  of  his  holding  a  visita- 
tion, or  presiding  in  the  provincial  synod.  Bishops,  by  the  present  law  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  take  an  oath  of  obe'dience  to  the  pope.  This  obedience,  however,  is 
strictly  limited  by  the  canons,  and  is  only  held  to  bind  in  things  consistent  with  the 
divine  and  natural  law.  In  ecclesiastical  history  the  word  obedience  has  a  special  signi- 
fication, and  is  applied  to  the  several  parties  in  the  church,  which,  during  the  great  west- 
ern schism  (q.v.),  adhered  to  the  rival  popes.  Thus  we  read  of  the  "  Roman  obedience," 


to  the  monastic  institute,  obedience  means  the  voluntary  submission  which  all  members 
of  religious  orders  vow,  at  the  religious  profession,  to  their  immediate  superiors,  of 
whatever  grade  in  the  order,  as  well  as  to  the  superior  general,  and  still  more  1<> 
the  rules  and  constitutions  of  the  order,  This  forms,  in  all  orders,  one  of  the  essenti;; 
vows.  It  is,  however,  expressly  confined  to  lawful  things;  and  although  it  is  held  th- 
A  superior  can  command  certain  things  under  pain  of  sin,  yet  Roman  Catholics  ropudi»1< 
the  notion  that  the  command  of  a  superior  can  render  lawful,  much  less  good,  a  thing 
which  is  of  its  own  nature,  or  by  the  law  of  God,  sinful  or  bad.  The  name  obedience  is 
sometimes  given  to  the  written  precept  or  other  formal  instrument  by  which  a  superior 
in  a  religiOUB  order  communicates  to  one  of  his  subjects  any  special  precept  or  instruc- 
tion— as,  for  example,  to  undertake  a  certain  office,  to  proceed  upon  a  particular  mission, 
U.  K.  X.— 49 
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to  relinquish  a  certain  appointment,  etc.     The  instruction,  or  the  instrument  containing 
it,  is  called  an  obedience,  because  it  is  held  to  bind  in  virtue  of  religious  obedience. 

OBEID',  EL,  a  t.  in  s.  Kordofan,  e.  central  Africa,  capital  of  the  province:;  250  m. 
s.w.  of  Sennaar  and  about  120  rn.  w.  of  the  Nile,  which  forms  the  e.  boundary  of  the 
state;  pop.  about  30,000.  The  town  consist  mainly  of  straw  or  reed  huts,  but  there  are 
5  mosques,  a  market-place,  and  a  hospital.  The  place  is  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  plain,  and  a 
strong  thorn  hedge  is  necessary  to  keep  off  the  wild  beasts  at  night.  The  exports  are 
ivory,  gold,  silver,  hides,  ostrich  feathers,  and  gums. 

O'BEIRNE,  THOMAS  LEWIS,  D.D.,  1748-1823;  b.  Ireland;  was  educated  at  St. 
Omer's,  a  Roman  Catholic  college  in  France;  became  Protestant,  and  took  orders  in  the 
Episcopal  church;  was  chaplain  of  lord  Howe's  fleet  at  the  beginning  of  the  American 
war  for  independence;  in  1776  he  preached  in  St.  Paul's,  the  only  Episcopal  church  in 
New  York  city  not  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  that  year;  in  1782  acted  as  private  sec- 
retary to  the  lord  lieut.  of  Ireland,  and  received  from  him  in  1783  two  valuable  livings, 
in  Northumberland  and  Cumberland;  in  1796  he  was  made  bishop  of  Ossory,  and  in 
1798  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Meath,  where  he  died.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Vindi- 
cation of  the  conduct  of  admiral  and  of  gen.  Howe,  some  political  tracts,  and  a  poem, 
The  Crucifixion. 

OB  ELISK,  a  word  derived  from  the  Greek  obelos  and  obeliskos,  signifying  a  spit,  applied 
to  prismatic  monuments  of  stone  and  other  materials,  terminating  with  a  pyramidal  or 
pointed  top.  These  monuments,  called  tekhen,  were  placed  upon  bases  before  gateways 
of  the  principal  temples  in  Egypt,  one  on  each  side  of  the  door.  They  served  in  Egyp- 
tian art  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  stelae  of  the  Greeks  and  columns  of  the  Romans, 
and  appear  to  have  been  erected  to  record  the  honors  or  triumphs  of  the  monarch.  They 
have  four  faces,  are  cut  out  of  one  piece,  and  are  broader  at  the  base  than  at  the  top,  at 
a  short  distance  from  which  the  sides  form  the  base  of  a  pyramidion  in  which  the  obelisk 
terminates.  They  were  placed  upon  a  cubical  base  of  the  same  material,  which  slightly 
surpassed  the  breadth  of  their  base.  Each  side  of  the  obelisk  at  the  base  measures  ^th 
of  the  height  of  the  shaft,  from  the  base  line  to  that  where  the  cap,  or  pyramidion  com- 
mences. The  cap  is  also  ^  of  the  same  height.  Their  sides  are  slight ly  concave,  to 
increase  their  apparent  height.  Their  height  varies  from  upwards  of  100  ft.  to  a  few 
inches,  the  tallest  known  being  that  of  Karnak,  which  rises  to  105  ft.  7  inches.  The 
sides  are  generally  sculptured  with  hierogylphs  and  representations,  recording  the  names 
and  titles  of  kings,  generally  in  one  line  of  deeply-cut  hieroglyphs  down  each  side.  The 
pyramid  of  obelisks  was  sometimes  decorated  with  subjects.  The  mode  by  which  they 
were  made  appears  to  have  been  to  hew  them  first  in  the  rough  out  of  a  solid  piece  in  the 
quarries,  and  one  unfinished  specimen  thus  prepared  still  remains  in  the  quarries  of 
Syene.  They  were  transported  down  the  Nile  during  the  inundation,  on  raits  to  the 
spot  where  they  were  intended  to  be  placed,  and  raised  from  their  horizontal  position  by 
inclined  planes,  aided  by  machinery.  Some  obelisks,  before  their  erection,  had  their 
pyramid  capped  with  bronze  gilded,  or  gold,  the  marks  of  such  covering  still  being  evi- 
dent on  their  surfaces.  Under  the  Roman  empire,  they  were  raised  by  pulleys  and 
heavy  tackle.  The  difficulty  of  erecting  the  fallen  one's  in  the  ages  of  renaissance,  as 
also  the  mechanical  appliances  for  the  lowering  from  its  original  site  the  obelisk  of  Luxor 
in  1831.  and  erecting  jt  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  in  1833  by  Le  Bas,  show  the  difficul- 
ties experienced  by  the  ancients.  The  use  of  obelisks  is  as  old  as  the  appearance  of  art 
itself  in  Egypt;  these  grand,  simple,  and  geometric  forms  being  used  in  the  4th  dynasty, 
and  continued  till  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Their  object  is  enveloped  in  great  obscurity. 
At  the  time  of  the  18th  dynasty,  it  appears  that  religious  ceremonies  and  oblations  were 
offered  to  the  obelisks,  which  were  treated  as  divinities.  Their  sepulchral  use  is 
evinced  by  their  discovery  in  the  tombs  of  the  4th  dynasty,  and  the  vignettes  of  early 
papyri.  No  large  obelisk  is  older  than  that  of  Matarieh  or  Heliopolis,  erected  by 
Osortesen  I.  about  1900  B.C.;  and  that  of  Beggig  or  Crocodilopolis  is,  in  reality,  only  a 
stele.  Thothmes  I.  placed  two  of  large  size  before  the  granite  sanctuary  of  Karnak,  and 
his  daughter  Hatasu,  two  others  of  above  90  ft.  high  before  the  second  propyla-on. 
Additional  sculptures  were  made  on  these  obelisks  by  Sethos  I,  who  restored  them. 
Thothmes  III.  appears  to  have  erected  many  obelisks.  The  oldest  is  that  of  the  Atmei- 
lan  or  Hippodrome  of  Constantinople,  erected  to  record  his  conquests  of  Naharania  or 
Mesopotamia.  Two  others,  which  formerly  stood  at  Heliopolis.  were  subsequently 
re-erected  by  Rameses  II.  at  Alexandria,  and  have  been  popularly  known  as  Cleopatra's 
Needles.  One  still  stands  (here  erect;  the  other,  which  long  lay  prostrate,  was  after  an 
adventurous  voyage  brought  to  London  in  1878,  and  erected  on  the  Thames  embank- 
ment. The  highest  of  all  obelisks,  that  of  St.  John  of  the  Lateran,  appears  to  have  been 
removed  from  Thebes,  and  set  up  by  Thothmes  IV.  A  small  obelisk  of  Amenophis  II., 
said  to  have  been  found  in  the  Thebaid,  apparently  from  Elephantine,  is  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Northumberland  at  Sion.  Sethos  I.  commenced  the  Fiaminian  obf- 
lisk,  subsequently  completed  by  Rameses  II.,  and  placed  at  the  temple  of  Heliopolis.  It 
was  removed  to  Rome  by  Constantius,  and  found  16  ft.  under  the  surface  in  the  pon- 
tificate of  Gregory  XIII.,  and  erected  in  that  of  Sextus  V.  by  the  architect  Fontana.  The 
other  obelisks  of  Rameses  II.  are,  the  one  at  the  Luxor  quarter  of  Thebes,  the  companion 
of  which  was  removed  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  at  Paris  in  1833;  the  two  obelisks  of 
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San  or  Tanis;  that  of  the  Boboli  gardens  of  Florence,  transported  from  the  circus  of 
Flora  at  Rome;  the  obelisk  of  the  Rotonda  at  Rome,  erected  by  Clement  XII.,  1711 
A.D.  ;  and  that  of  the  Villa  Mattel,  which  decorated  the  Ara  Caeli  of  the  capitol.  A 
fragment  of  another  obelisk  was  in  the  Collegio  Romano.  No  obelisks  are  known  of 
other  monarchs  till  the  26th  dynasty.  That  of  the  Monte  Citorio  at  Rome,  erected  .by 
Psarametichus  II.  at  Heliopolis,  WTUS  transported  by  Augustus  to  the  Campus  Mnrtius, 
having  been  exhumed  1748  A.D.,  and  erected  by  the  architect  Antinori  in  that  of 
Pius  VI.  Two  other  obelisks  of  small  size,  made  of  black  basalt,  dedicated  by 
Nekhtherhcbi  or  Nectanebcs  II,  at  Hermopolis,  commonly  known  as  the  obelisks  of 
Cairo,  are  in  the  British  museum.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  is  said  to  have  erected  in 
the  Arsinoeum  at  Alexandria  a  plain  obelisk  of  80  cubics,  cut  in  the  quarries  by 
Nectabis.  It  was  set  up  by  the  architect  Satyrus.  Two  obelisks,  erected  by  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  II.  and  his  wife  Cleopatra,  stood  before  the  temple  of  Philae,  one  of  which 
was  removed  to  Corfe  castle  by  Mr.  Bankes.  The  so-called  Pamphiliano  obelisk  at  Rome, 
erected  by  E.  Bernin  in  1631,  in  the  Piazza  Navona,  under  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  X., 
was  removed  from  the  Circus  of  Maxentius,  having,  as  their  hieroglyphical  legends 
testify,  been  originally  erected  by  Domitian  before  the  Serapeum  at  Rome.  The  last  of 
the  R'oman  obelisks  was  the  Barberini,  which  was  found  in  1633  on  the  site  of  the  Cir- 
cus of  Aurelian,  and  finally  erected  in  1822  on  the  Monte  Pincio.  It  was  placed  by  the 
emperor  Hadrian  before  the  mausoleum  or  cenotaph  either  of  himself  or  Antinous, 
between  132-8  A.D.  Barbarous  hieroglyphs,  found  on  the  Sallustian  obelisk,  are  copied 
from  the  Flaminian  obelisk.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  transported  to  Rome,  una- 
dorned with  hieroglyphs,  by  Sallustius  Crispus,  prefect  of  Numidia,  and  to  have  been 
set  up  in  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  It  was  erected  by  Antinori, 
1789,  before  the  Church  of  Trinita  del  Monte.  It  has  been  seen  how,  on  the  renaissance 
of  the  arts,  the  obelisks  were  restored  and  applied  to  the  embellishments  of  modern 
Rome,  either  as  columns  in  the  centers  of  piazzas  or  squares,  or  else  as  the  ornaments  of 
fountains;  one  obelisk  being  set  up  alone  in  the  center  of  the  piazzas  and  places  of  Italy 
and  France,  while  in  antiquity  they  always  stood  in  pairs  before  the  Pylons. 

Two  small  obelisks,  and  the  apex  of  a  third,  have  been  found  in  Assyria,  in  shape  of 
truncated  prisms,  the  apices  step-shaped.  The  most  interesting  is  that  of  the  n.  w  palnce 
of  Nimrud,  of  black  marble,  is  5  ft.  9  in.  high.  Each  side  has  five  compartments  of  bas- 
reliefs,  representing  the  tribute  and  offerings  made  to  the  Shalmanaser.  It  is  covered 
with  a  cuneiform  inscription,  recording  the  annals  of  the  king's  reign,  from  his  first  to 
his  31st  year.  On  it  is  represented  the  tribute  of  Jehu,  king  of  Israel.  A  second  obelisk, 
of  white  marble,  measures  8  ft.  2  in.  high,  is  covered  with  bas-reliefs,  representing 
scenes  of  war  and  tributes,  winding  round  it  like  those  of  a  Roman  triumphal  column. 
On  it  is  an  inscription  of  Shamas-Pul.  The  broken  apex  of  a  third  has  a  dedication 
from  Ashur-izir-'pul  II.  An  obelisk  of  Semiramis  at  Babylon  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus, 
and  another  of  Aricarus  was  interpreted  by  Democritus.  Under  the  Roman  empire, 
obelisks  were  used  as  gnomons,  placed  in  the  public  spaces,  or  erected  in  the  spina  of 
the  circi.  The  first  removal  of  obelisks  to  Rome  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
who  placed  one  in  the  circus,  said  to  been  originally  erected  in  the  reign  of  Semenpsert- 
eus,  85±  ft.  high ;  and  another  of  9  ft.  less,  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and  had  it  adjusted 
as  a  gnomon  by  the  mathematician  Facundus  Novus;  a  third  obelisk  was  erected  in  the 
Circus  of  Caligula  and  Nero  in  the  Vatican,  and  originally  dedicated  to  the  sun  by  Nun- 
coreus,  the  son  of  Sesosis,  on  the  recovery  of  his  sight.  Two  other  small  obelisks,  which 
decorated  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus,  and  were  erected  by  Claudius  or  Vespasian  and 
his  sons,  have  been  found.  Other  obelisks  are  known  to  have  been  removed  by  Constan- 
tius.  354  A.D.  P.  Victor,  in  his  description  of  the  quarters  of  ancient  Rome,  reckons  6 
of  the  largest  size  and  42  others.  The  Romans  added  to  them  brazen  spheres  and  other 
decorations.  Some  were  removed  to  Constantinople  by  Theodosius  the  younger,  and 
Valentinian.  390  A.D.  The  translation  of  the  inscription  of  one  of  the  Roman  obelisks 
made  by  a  Greek  or  Egyptian,  named  Hermapion,  has  been  preserved  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus. — Kircher.  ^(Edipns  JEayptiacus  (torn.  iii.  Rom.  1652-54);  Zoega,  De  Origine  el 

Usu  Obeliscorum  (fa  Rom.  1797);  Cipriani,  S>ii  Dodici  Obelisci  di  Roma(fo.  Rom.  1823); 
L'Hote,  Notice  Historique  sur  Ics  Obelisqnes  Egyptiens  (8vo,  Paris,  1836);  Birch,  Notes 
upon  Obelisks  in  the  Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities  (8vo,  Lond.  1853,  pp.  203-39;  Layard, 

Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  vol.  i.  p,  346;  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  A  Commentary  ontlie  Cunei- 
form Inscriptions  (12mo,  Lond.  1850). 

OB'ELISK  (ante).  One  of  the  obelisks  of  Rameses  II.  at  Alexandria,  was  removed 
to  London  in  1879,  and  another  was  given  bv  the  khedive  of  Egypt  and  brought  to  this 
country  by  the  Dessoug,  commander  H.  H.  Gorringe.  It  arrived  in  New  York.  July  21, 
1880.  and  was  set  up  in  Central  park,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  and  addresses  by 
William  M.  Evarts  and  others,  Feb.  22,  1881  The  expense  of  removal  and  erection 
was  defrayed  by  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  of  New  York. 

OBER  AMMERGAU.     See  MYSTERIES  and  MIRACLE  PLATS,  ante. 

OBERLIN,  a  village  in  Lorain  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
railroad,  ?>4  m.  s.w.  of  Cleveland;  the  seat  of  the  well-known  Oberlin  college;  pop.  '70, 
exclusive  of  the  students,  2,888.  The  village  has  6  churches,  a  national  bank,  a  union 
school-house,  a  conservatory  of  music,  a  hotel,  and  2  newspaper  offices.  The  First 
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Congregctional  church  is  of  brick,  and  will  accommodate  3,000  people.  The  village  has 
a  machine  shop,  a  car  factory,  planing,  flour,  and  saw-mills.  It  has  always  been  noted 
for  its  strictness  of  morals  and  its  high  religious  tone. 

OBERLIN,  JOHANN  FniEDUicii,  distinguished  for  his  active  benevolence  and  useful- 
ness, was  b.  at  Strasburg,  Aug.  81,  1740;  and  in  1766  became  Protestant  pastor  of  Wald- 
bach,  in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  or  Steiuthal,  a  wild  mountainous  district  of  Alsace.  Here 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  combining  an  affectionate  diligence  in  the  ordinary 
duties  of  the  pastorate,  with  wise  and  earnest  endeavors  to  promote  the  education  and 
general  prosperity  of  the  people.  The  district  had  suffered  terribly  in  the  thirty  years' 
war,  and  the  scanty  population  which  remained  was  sunk  in  poverty  and  ignorance. 
Oberlin  introduced  better  methods  of  cultivating  the  soil,  and  various  branches  of  manu- 
facture. The  population,  which  was  scarcely  500  when  he  entered  on  his  labors,  had 
increased  to  5, 000  at  the  close  of  the  century.  Yet,  though  animated  in  all  his  actions  by 
the  most  pure  and  disinterested  piety,  it  may  be  questioned  if  he  did  not  carry  his  moral 
supervision  too  far  when  he  kept  a  register  of  the  moral  character  of  his  parishioners, 
and  searched  with  the  minuteness  though  not  the  motives  of  an  inquisitor,  into  the  most 
insignificant  details  of  their  private  life.  Oberlin  was  ably  assisted  in  his  reformatory 
labors  by  his  pious  housekeeper,  Luise  Schepler,  who  survived  her  master  eleven  years. 
He  died  June  1, 1826.  Notwithstanding  the  humble  sphere  in  which  his  days  were  spent, 
his  fame  as  a  philanthropist  has  extended  over  the  world,  and  his  example  has  stimulated 
and  guided  many.  See  Brief  Memorials  of  Oberlin,  by  the  rev.  T.  Sims,  M.A.  (Loud.  18:10), 
the  Memoirs  of  Oberlin  (1852),  the  biography  by  Bodemann  (1868),  and  that  by  Spach 
(Paris,  1866). 

OBERLIN  COLLEGE,  at  Oberlin,  Lorain  co.,  Ohio,  was  founded  in  1834  as  a  Christian 
institution  for  the  liberal  education  of  both  sexes  under  conditions  favorable  to  persons 
of  limited  pecuniary  resources.  It  admits  students  without  distinction  of  sex  or  color. 
It  has  a  preparatory  department,  embracing  a  classical  school  with  a  three  years'  course, 
and  an  English  school.  The  department  of  philosophy  and  the  arts  embraces  the  classical 
and  scientific  or  regular  "college"  course,  and  the  literary  course;  the  study  of  Greek 
and  in  part  that  of  Latin  and  mathematics  being  omitted  from  the  latter.  The  theological 
department  is  in  close  though  not  official  relations  with  the  Congrcgationalists.  It  has  an 
endowment  of  $30,000.  The  college  itself  has  a  fund  of  $115,000,  and  scholarships  are 
available  to  students  at  a  low  rate.  The  college  buildings,  though  plain  are  spacious  and 
convenient.  Number  of  instructors  in  1878,  25;  students,  316.  President,  James  H. 
Fairchild,  D.D. 

OBERLIN  THEOLOGY,  designates  the  peculiar  views  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  taught  at  Oberlin  college  during  the  earlier  years  of  its  history,  by  its  president  the 
rev.  Charles  G.  Finney  and  his  colleagues.  Many  from  without  on  the  one  hand  looked 
at.  the  institution  through  the  mists  of  prejudice  and  misapprehension;  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  views  actually  held  and  taught  within  the  college  were  probably  improved  by 
increased  reflection  and  growth  in  the  Christian  life.  1.  The  general  system  of  doctrine 
taught  was  of  a  modified  Calviuistic  type  in  which  the  leading  thoughts  seemed  to  be 
that  responsibility  pertains  to  the  voluntary  action  of  the  will,  and  that  every  moral 
agent  determines  freely  for  himself,  under  the  pressure  of  the  motives  around  him,  all 
that  is  blameworthy  or  commendable  in  his  character  and  conduct;  that  sin  is  a  volun- 
tary failure  in  duty  and  holiness  a  voluntary  performance  of  it;  and  that  a  voluntary 
total  moral  depravity  exists  among  unregenerate  men.  The  repentance  which  is  a  con- 
dition of  salvation  is  a  forsaking  of  sin,  the  obligation  to  forsake  it  resting  on  the  sinner, 
and  the  power  to  forsake  it  being  always  within  his  reach.  The  power  to  commit  sin 
implies  the  power  to  forsake  it.  The  Holy  Spirit's  work  in  conversion  is  a  moral  work 
effected  by  the  presentation  of  motives  through  the  truth;  and  the  consequent  work  of 
wmctification  is  of  a  similar  kind.  As  God's  sovereignty  works  in  harmony  with  human 
freedom,  one  factor  in  a  man's  salvation  is  his  own  voluntary  consent.  As  sin  canr.ot 
be  impiited  where  it  is  not  committed,  so  righteousness  cannot  be  where  it  is  not 
possessed.  Hence  the  atonement  does  not  include  the  transfer  of  human  guilt  to 
Christ  or  of  his  righteousness  to  men;  but  rather  so  exhibits  in  the  cross  of  Christ  the 
faithfulness  and  love  of  God,  in  contrast  with  the  sinfulness  of  man,  as  to  render 
the  forgiveness  of  the  penitent  sinner  safe  and  right.  2.  The  views  concerning  the 
nature  of  virtue  taught  at  Oberlin  were  at  their  basis  those  of  president  Edwards, 
making  the  well-being  of  the  sentient  universe  the  highest  ultimate  good;  and  conse- 
quently the  voluntary  regard  for  this  good,  which  is  called  benevolence,  the  vital  element 
in  all  virtue.  3.  The  Oberlin  doctrine  of  sanctification  is  determined  by  the  view  taken 
of  moral  action  as  necessarily  right  or  wrong;  and  therefore  of  moral  character  as  being 
necessarily  at  any  one  instant,  either  perfectly  holy  or  perfectly  sinful.  If  this  be  so, 
conversion  necessarily  becomes  entire  consecration,  and  obedience  and  faith  are  essen- 
tially complete.  The  difficulty  with  the  Christian  is  that  he  is  weak,  inexperienced,  and 
liable  to  temptation.  Sanctification  therefore  becomes  a  .gradual  attainment  of  experience 
and  strength,  through  repeated  enlightenments  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  accompanied  by 
n:iti<>nt  continuance  in  well  doing.  And  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  be  sought 
by  prayer  with  faith  in  the  promise  of  Christ.  The  Oberlin  theology  has  of  late  years 
lost  its  distinctness,  and  has  been  merged  iu  the  general  current  of  Christian  doctrine. 
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O'EERON,  the  king  of  the  elves  or  fairies,  and  the  husband  of  Titania.  The  name  is 
derived  by  a  change  of  spelling  from  A uleron,  more  anciently  Alberon,  and  that  from 
the  German  Alberich,  i.e.,  king  of  the  Elves.  Oberon  is  first  mentioned  as  "  Roi  du 
rnyuume  de  la  feerie"  in  the  old  French  poem  of  Huon  ('•'  Bordeaux,  pair  de  France, 
wlik'h  was  afterwards  made  the  basis  of  a  popular  prose  icmanee.  From  the  French, 
Olieron  was  borrowed  by  the  English  poets,  Chaucer,  Spender,  i.nd  others,  but  he  is  most 
funiliarly  known  from  his  appearance  in  Shakespeare's  Midsummer  Eight's  Lr.am. 
From  old  French  sources,  also,  Wieland  derived  part  of  the  materials  of  his  poem  of 
L/b^ron. 

OBE  SITY,  or  CoKPtXENCE,  may  be  defined  to  be  "  an  accumulation  of  fat  under  the 
i'U  laments  or  in  the  abdomen,  or  in  both  situations,  to  such  an  amount  as  to  embarrass 
the  several  voluntary  functions."  A  certain  degree  of  fatness  is  not  only  quite  compat- 
ible with  health,  but,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  article  FATS,  ANIMAL,  the  fatty  tissue  is 
of  considerable  use  in  the  animal  body,  partly  in  consequence  of  its  physical,  and  partly 
in  consequence  of  its  chemical  properties;  and  it  is  only  when  the  fatness  begins  to  inter- 
fere with  the  discharge  of  any  of  the  vital  powers,  that  it  can  be  regarded  as  a  morbid 
condition.  Obesity  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  but  it  is  most  commonlv  after  the 
fortieth  year  that  the  tendency  to  an  inordinate  accumulation  of  fat  begins  to  show  itself. 
After  that  time,  in  the  case  of  men,  the  pleasures  of  the  table  :  re  usually  more  attractive 
than  in  earlier  life,  and  much  less  muscular  exercise  is  tal  en;  while  in  women,  the 
cessation  of  the  power  of  child-bearing  induces  changes  wiiieu  loud  remarkably  to  the 
deposition  of  fat.  The  extent  to  which  fat  may  accumulate  in  the  human  bodv  is 
e.-iormous.  Daniel  Lambert,  who  died  at  the  age  of  forty  years,  weighed  739  Ibs. ;  his 
exact  height  is  not  recorded,  but,  according  to  the  investigations  of  the  late  Dr.  Hutchin- 
son  (the  inventor  of  the  spirouieter),  the  normal  weight  of  a  man  6  ft.  high  should  not 
exceed  178  Ibs.  Dr.  Elliotson  has  recorded  the  case  of  a  female  child,  a  year  old,  who 
weighed  60  Ibs.;  and  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  will  find  a  large  collection 
of  cases  of  obesity  in  Wadd's  Cursory  Remarks  on  Corpulence. 

The  predisposing  causes  of  obesity  are  a  peculiar  habit  of  body,  hereditarily  trans- 
mitted: inactivity;  sedentary  occupations,  etc.;  while  the  more  immediate  or  exciting 
causes  arc  a  rich  diet,  including  fatty  matters,  and  matters  convertible  in  the  body  into 
fats,  such  as  saccharine  and  starchy  foods,  and  the  partaking  of  such  a  diet  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  necessary  for  balancing  the  daily  waste  of  the  tissues.  "Fat  meats,  butter, 
oily  vegetable  substances,  milk,  saccharine  and  farinaceous  substances  are  the  most  fat- 
tening articles  of  food;  whilst  malt  liquors,  particularly  rich  and  sweet  ale  are,  of  all 
beverages,  the  most  conducive  in  promoting  obesity.  The  fattening  effect  of  figs  and 
grapes,  and  of  the  sugar-cane,  upon  the  natives  of  the  countries  where  these  are  abund- 
ant, is  well  known.  In  various  countries  in  Africa  and  the  east,  where  obesity  is  much 
admired  in  females,  warm  baths,  indolence,  and  living  upon  saccharine  farinaceous 
articles,  upon  dates,  the  nuts  from  which  palm-oil  is  obtained,  and  upon  various  oily 
seeds,  are  the  means  usually  employed  to  produce  this  effect." — Copland's  Dictionary  of 
Medicine,  article  "Obesity."  The  knowledge  of  the  means  of  inducing  obesity  affords 
us  the  best  clue  to  the  rational  treatment  of  this  affection.  It  is  a  popular  belief  that  the 
administration  of  acids — vinegar,  for  example,  or  one  of  the  mineral  acids — will  check 
tiie  deposition  of  fat;  but  if  the  desired  effect  is  produced,  it  is  only  at  the  cost  of  serious 
injury  to  the  digestive,  and  often  to  the  urinary  organs.  The  employment  of  soap  and 
alkalies,  as  advocated  a  century  ago  by  Dr.  Flemyng  (A  Discourse  on  the  Nature.  Cannes. 
a ntl  Cure  of  Corpulency,  1760),  is  less  objectionable  than  that  of  acids,  but  the  prolonged 
use  even  of  these  is  usually  prejudicial.  The  efficacy  of  one  of  our  commonest  sea- 
weeds, sea-wrack  (Fucus  vesiculosus).  in  this  affection  has  also  been  strongly  advocated. 
It  is  prescribed  in  the  form  of  an  extract,  and  its  value  is  probably  dependent  on  the 
iodine  contained  m  it. 

A  very  interesting  Letter  on  Corpulence,  published  in  1863  by  Mr.  Banting,  in  which 
he  records  the  effect  of  diet  in  his  own  case,  after  all  medicinal  treatment  had  failed,  is 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  are  suffering  from  the  affection  of  which  this 
article  treats.  The  following  are  the  leading  points  in  his  case.  He  was  66  years  of  age, 
about  5  ft.  5  in.  stature  (and  therefore,  according  to  Dr.  Hutchinson's  calculations,  ought 
to  have  weighed  about  142  Ibs.),  and  in  Aug.,  1862,  weighed  202  Ibs.  "Few  men,"  he 
observes,  "have  led  a  more  active  life  ....  so  that  my  corpulence  and  subsequent 
obesity  were  not  through  neglect  of  necessar}^  bodily  activity,  nor  from  excessive 
eating,  drinking,  or  self-indulgence  of  any  kind,  except  that  I  partook  of  the  simple  ali- 
ments of  bread,  milk,  butter,  beer,  sugar,"  and  potatoes,  more  freely  than  my  aged  nature 
required.  .  .  .  I  could  not  stoop  to  tie  my  shoe,  nor  attend  to  the  little  offices  humanity 
requires  without  considerable  pain  and  difficulty;  I  have  been  compelled  to  go  down 
stairs  slowly  backwards,  to  save  the  jar  of  increased  weight  upon  the  ankle  and  knee 
join's,  and  been  obliged  to  puff  and  blow  with  every  slight  exertion"  (pp.  10  and  14). 

By  the  advice  of  a  medical  friend,  he  adopted  the  following  plan  of  diet:  "For 
breakfast  I  take  4  or  5  ounces  of  beef,  mutton,  kidneys,  broiled  fish,  bacon,  or  cold  meat 
of  any  kind  except  pork;  a  large  cup  of  tea  (without  milk  or  sugar),  a  little  biscuit,  or 
one  ounce  of  dry  toast.  For  dinner,  5  or  6  ounces  of  any  fish  except  salmon,  any  meat 
except  pork,  any  vegetable  except  potato,  one  ounce  of  dry  toast,  fruit  out  of  a  pudding, 
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any  kind  of  poultry  or  game,  and  2  or  3  glasses  of  good  claret,  sherry,  or  Madeira: 
champagne,  port,  and  beer  forbidden.  For  tea,  2  or  3  ounces  of  fruit,  a  rusk  or  two, 
and  a  cup  of  tea  without  milk  or  sugar.  For  supper,  3  or  4  ounces  of  meat  or  fish,  simi- 
lar to  dinner,  wiih  a  glass  or  two  of  claret  (p.  18).  I  breakfast  between  8  and  9  o'clock, 
diue  between  1  and  2;  take  my  slight  tea  meal  between  5  and  6;  and  sup  at  9"  (p.  40). 
Under  this  treatment  he  lost  in  little  more  than  a  year  (between  Aug.  26, 1862,  and  Sept. 
12,  1863)  46  Ibs.  of  his  bodily  weight,  while  his  girth  round  the  waist  was  reduced  12£ 
inches.  He  reported  himself  as  restored  to  health,  as  able  to  walk  up  and  down  stairs 
like  other  men;  to  stoop  with  ease  and  freedom;  and  safely  to  leave  off  knee-bandages, 
which  he  had  necessarily  worn  for  20  years  past.  He  made  his  own  case  widely  known 
by  the  circulation  of  his  pamphlet  (which  has  passed  through  several  editions);  and 
"  numerous  reports  sent  with  thanks  by  strangers  as  well  as  friends,"  show  that  "the 
system  is  a  great  success;"  and  that  it  is  so  we  do  not  doubt,  for  it  is  based  on  sound 
physiological  principles.  (Mr.  Banting  died  in  1878.) 

OBI,  or  OBEAU.     See  OBE,  ante. 

OBI'ON,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Tennessee  bordering  on  Kentucky;  drained  by  the  Obion  river 
and  its  creeks,  intersected  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  and  the  Nashville  and  St.  Louis  rail- 
roads; 530  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  22,923—22,807  of  American  birth,  4,085  colored.  The  surface 
is  mostly  level  and  fertile;  there  are  extensive  forests ;  Indian  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco, 
sweet-potatoes,  and  wool  are  the  staples.  Co.  seat,  Troy. 

O'BIT  (Lat.  obitus,  a  "going  down,"  "death")  literally  means  the  decease  of  an 
individual.  But  as  a  certain  ecclesiastical  service  was  fixed  to  be  celebrated  on  the  day 
of  death  (in  die  obitus),  the  name  came  to  be  applied  to  the  service  itself.  Obit  therefore 
signifies,  in  old  church  language,  the  service  performed  for 'the  departed.  It  consisted, 
in  the  Roman  church,  of  those  portions  of  the  officium  defunctorum  which  are  called 
matins  and  lauds,  followed  by  a  mass  for  the  dead,  chanted  or  occasionally  read.  Simi- 
lar services  are  held  on  the  day  fo  the  funeral,  and  on  the  30th  day,  and  the  anniversary; 
and  although  the  name  obit  was  primitively  applied  only  to  the  first,  it  has  come  to  be 
used  of  them  all  indiscriminately. 

OBITER  DICTUM,  a  Latin  expression  meaning,  literally,  "said  by  the  way"  and 
used  in  law  to  denote  an  expression  of  opinion  by  the  court  in  deciding  a  case  which 
does  not  bear  upon  any  point  directly  involved  in  the  case.  Such  an  opinion  does  not 
have  the  force  of  a  precedent,  and  as  it  is  given  without  hearing  argument  is  not  as 
likely  to  be  as  well  considered  and  precise  as  opinions  on  questions  direct  and  not  collat- 
eral. On  the  other  hand  the  train  of  reasoning  which  leads  to  a  given  conclusion  can 
often  appear  only  by  examining  the  side  issues  and  using  analogous  principles  as  illus- 
trations. The  practice  of  courts  in  this  respect,  and  especially  where  the  right  of  appeal 
exists,  is  certainly  freer  than  in  the  past;  and  though  such  utterances  may  not  be 
authoritative  they  are  often  of  practical  value. 

OBJECT,  in  the  language  of  metaphysics,  is  that  of  which  any  thinking  being  or  sub- 
ject can  become  cognizant.  This  subject  itself,  however,  is  capable  of-  transmutation 
into  an  object,  for  one  may  think  about  his  thinking  faculty.  To  constitute  a  metaphys- 
ical object,  actual  existence  is  not  necessary;  it  is  enough  that  it  is  conceived  by  the 
subject.  Nevertheless,  it  is  customary  to  employ  the  term  objective  as  synonymous  with 
real,  so  that  a  thing  is  said  to  be  "  objectively"  considered  when  regarded  in  itself,  and 
according  to  its  nature  and  properties,  and  to  be  "subjectively"  considered,  when  it  is 
presented  in  its  relation  to  us,  or  as  it  shapes  itself  in  our  apprehension.  Skepticism 
denies  the  possibility  of  objective  knowledge;  i.e.,  it  denies  that  we  can  ever  become 
certain  that  our  cognition  of  an  object  corresponds  with  the  actual  nature  of  that  object. 
The  verbal  antithesis  of  objective  and  subjective  representation  is  also  largely  employed 
in  the  fine  arts,  but  even  here,  though  the  terms  may  be  convenient,  the  difference 
expressed  by  them  is  only  one  of  degree,  and  not  of  kind.  When  a  poem  or  a  novel,  for 
example,  obtrudes  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  author  at  the  expense  of  a  clear  and  distinct 
representation  of  the  incident  and  character  appropriate  to  itself,  we  say  it  is  a  subjec- 
tive work;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  personality  of  the  author  retires  into  the  back- 
ground, or  disappears  altogether,  we  call  it  objective.  The  poems  of  Shelley  and  Byron; 
the  novels  of  Jean  Paul  Richter,  Bulwer  Lytton,  and  Victor  Hugo;  and  the  paintings  of 
the  preraphaelites  belong  essentially  to  the  former  class;  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare, 
the  novels  of  Scott,  and  the  poems  of  Goethe  to  the  latter. 

OBJECT-GLASS,  the  glass  in  a  telescope  (q.v.)  or  microscope  (q.v.),  which  is  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  tube  nearest  the  object,  and  first  receives  the  rays  of  light  reflected 
from  it. 

OBLATES  (Lat.  oblatus,  oblata,  "offered  up"),  the  name  of  a  class  of  religious  bodies 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  which  differ  from  the  religious  orders  strictly  so  called, 
in  not  being  bound  by  the  solemn  vows  of  the  religious  profession.  The  institute  of 
oblates  was  one  of  the  many  reforms  introduced  in  the  diocese  of  Milan  by  St.  Charles 
Borromeo,  toward  the  close  of  the  16th  century.  The  members  consisted  of  secular 
priests  who  lived  in  community,  and  were  merely  bound  by  a  promise  to  the  bishop  to  • 
devote  themselves  to  any  service  which  he  should  consider  desirable  for  the  interest  of 
religion.  St.  Charles  made  use  of  their  services  chiefly  in  the  wild  and  inaccessible 
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Alpine  districts  of  his  diocese.  This  institute  still  exists,  and  has  been  recently  intro- 
duced into  England.  Siill  more  modern  are  the  "oblates  of  the  blessed  virgin  Mary," 
a  body  of  French  origin,  which  arose  in  the  present  century,  and  has  been  very  widely 


might  be  enumerated,  but  the  constitution  of  all  is  nearly  the  same.  There  is  also  a 
female  institute  of  oblates,  which  was  established  in  Rome,  about  1440,  by  St.  Francisca. 
of  Koine,  and  which  consists  of  ladies  associated  for  charitable  and  religious  objects,  and 
living  in  community,  but  bound  only  by  promise,  and  not  by  vow. 

OBLIGATION  is  a  term  used  in  Scotch  law  to  denote  the  binding  effect  of  any  legal 
contract,  and  is  often  used  synonymously  with  contract  or  promise.  An  obligation" is 
said  to  be  pure  when  it  may  be  instantly  demanded  (called  in  England  an  absolute  con- 
tract). An  obligation  is  conditional  when  it  depends  for  its  legal  effect  on  some 
events  which  may  or  may  not  happen.  Obligations  are  also  divided  into  verbal  and 
written. 

OBLIGATION  OP  CONTRACTS,  the  legal  bond  which  demands  that  the  contract- 
ing parties  shall  carry  out  their  agreement,  and  including  the  right  to  enforce  the  contract 
by  legal  procedure.  This  extension  of  the  word  obligation  to  include  the  legal  effect  and 
remedy  is  important,  and  upon  the  subject  the  United  States  supreme  court  has  said 
that  "  the  laws  which  exist  at  the  time  and  place  of  making  the  contract  and  where  it  is 
to  be  performed  enter  into  and  form  a  part  of  it.  This  embraces  alike  those  which  affect 
its  validity,  construction,  discharge,  and  enforcement."  In  the  United  States  constitu- 
tion, art.  I.  sec.  10,  is  found  this  provision:  "No  state  shall  pass.  .  .  any  bill  of 
attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts."  The  ques- 
tions at  once  arise:  What  are  the  obligations  of  a  contract;  to  what  contracts  does  the 
prohibition  apply,  and  what  laws  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  violate  that  prohibition?  The 
first  question  is  answered  in  the  definition  given  above,  and  it  should  be  added  that  the 
legal  bond  is  derived  from  those  laws  only  which  were  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
contract  and  thus  supposed  to  be  in  the  contemplation  of  the  parties.  As  to  the  second, 
all  contracts  are  embraced  within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  if  they  respect  rights  or 
claims  which  could  be  brought  before  a  court  of  law  or  equity,  whether  they  are  expressed 
or  implied,  executed  or  executory.  Conveyances,  statutory  grants,  and  private  charters 
issued  by  a  state  undoubtedly  come  within  the  prohibition.  Against  this  the  states 
have  protested,  but  in  the  great  Dartmouth  college  case  the  supreme  court  decided  that 
a  private  charter  is  a  contract  between  the  state  and  the  corporation,  and  cannot  be 
repealed  or  impaired  by  subsequent  legislation,  and  that  such  collateral  stipulations  as 
exemption  from  taxation  are  of  the  essence  of  the  contract.  This  decision  has  been 
many  times  reaffirmed  but  is  still  doubted  by  many  eminent  lawyers  on  the  ground  that 
a  state  cannot  sell  by  contract  its  sovereign  functions.  Municipal  corporations  have  no 
such  immunity  as  to  their  charters,  as  they  are  political  in  their  nature.  The  contract 
of  marriage  has  been  held  not  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  create  obligations  in  the  sense 
used  in  the  constitution,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  has  been  said  that  a  law  creating  new 
grounds  for  the  divorce  of  parties  married  before  its  passage  would  impair  the  obligation 
of  the  marriage  contract  and  would  therefore  be  unconstitutional.  As  to  remedies  for 
violation  of  contract  obligations,  it  is  not  considered  that  the  state  impairs  the  obliga- 
tion by  changing  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  relief  offered,  or  by  varying  the  time  and 
mode  in  which  these  remedies  may  be  pursued,  or  by  barring  all  relief  after  a  prescribed 
time.  The  case  would  be  different  were  all  remedies  to  be  abolished.  The  right  of  the 
state  to  pass  regulations  for  preserving  public  order,  health,  and  morality  is  not  to  be 
restrained  by  a  forced  interpretation  of  the  clause  of  the  constitution  under  discussion. 
The  right  of  a  state  legislature  to  forever  exempt  from  taxation  any  property,  and  thus 
to  bind  its  successors  and,  as  it  were,  compromise  the  sovereignty  of  the  state,  is  not  yet 
fully  settled;  but  the  prevailing  doctrine  seems  to  be  that  such  exemption  may  be  made 
for  good  or  valuable  consideration,  as  all  property  rights  are  subject  to  the  state  powers 
of  taxation  and  eminent  domain.  Congress  has  been  given  the  power  of  passing  general 
bankrupt  laws,  but  this  power  is  not  exclusive;  such  laws,  however,  passed  in  aid  of 
debtors,  as  stay  laws,  exemption  laws,  or  statutes  of  limitation,  conflict  with  the  pro- 
hibition of  impairment  of  obligations  when  they  are  so  framed  as  to  act  retrospectively. 
Licenses,  public  offices,  and  permission  by  statute  to  do  certain  acts,  as  to  sue  the  state, 
are  not  in  their  nature  contracts;  no  consideration  exists,  and  the  grant  may  be  repealed 
without  impairing  any  contract  obligation.  Thus  it  has  repeatedly  been  held  that 
license  to  establish  a  lottery  or  to  carry  on  a  dangerous  manufacture  may  at  any  time  be 
revoked.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  constitution  does  not  extend  the  prohibition  of 
Impairment  to  congress  as  well  as  to  the  states,  and  however  opposed  to  common  honesty 
and  public  policy  such  an  act  would  be,  there  is  little  doubt  that  congress  has  the  legal 
power  to  pass  such  laws. 

OBLIGA  TO,  in  music.  When  a  musical  composition  is  constructed  in  more  than  one. 
part,  any  part  is  said  to  be  obligato  which  is  not  merely  employed  to  strengthen  the 
others,  but  i>  necessary  to  the  melodic  perfection  of  the  whole.  An  accompaniment  is 
said  to  be  obligato  which  does  not  consist  of  mere  chords,  but  has  its  own.  melody. 
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O'BOE.     See  HAUTBOY. 

OB'OLUS  (Gr.  obolos  or  obelos,  a  spit),  the  smallest  of  the  four  common  Greek  coins  and 
weights,  was  originally,  as  is  generally  supposed,  a  small  piece  of  iron  or  copper,  similar 
in  form  to  the  head  of  a  spit,  or  spear  head,  whence  its  name.  In  this  foim  it  was  used 
as  a  coin,  and  a  handful  of  "  oholi"  was  equivalent  to  a  drachma  (q.v.).  It  was  sub- 
sequently coined  of  silver,  and  in  the  ordinary  round  form,  but  still  retained  its  original 
name;  its  value,  both  as  a  coin  and  a  weight,  was  now  lixed  as  the  £  part  of  a  drachma, 
so  that  in  the  Attic  system  it  was  equivalent  to  l£d.  and  15f  Troy  grains  respectively; 
while  the  /Eginetan  obolus  was  worth  2|d.  as  a  coin,  and  25 1  Troy  grains  as  a  weight. 
Multiples  and  submultiples  of  this  coin  were  also  used,  and  pieces  of  the  value  of  5,  4,  3, 
2,  1£  oboli,  and  of  f,  |,  £,  and  £  of  an  obolus  respectively,  are  to  be  found  in  collections 
of  coins. 

OB'OLUS,  in  natural  history.  See  INVERTEBRATE  ANIMALS,  sub-kingdom  mol- 
lusca,  division  A;  class  III.  family  10. 

OBOOKI'AH,  HENRY,  b.  in  the  island  of  Hawaii,  about  1795.  In  his  childhood  in 
a  civil  war  his  parents  were  killed  before  his  eyes.  Taking  his  infant  brother  upon  his 
back,  and  attempting  to  escape,  his  brother  was  pierced  through  with  a  spear,  and  he  was 
made  prisoner  and  taken  to  the  house  of  the  man  who  had  killed  his  parents.  His  uncle, 
the  high  priest  of  the  island,  found  him  here  and  took  him  home.  He  was  kindly  treated 
by  his  uncle,  but  he  was  unhappy,  often  weeping  day  and  night.  He  gladly  in  1805 
embarked  to  come  to  the  United  States  with  capt.  Brintnal  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and 
for  a  while  resided  with  the  captain.  He  attended  churcli,  and  showed  a  great  desire 
for  instruction,  lingering  about  the  college  buildings.  Finding  the  desire  uuattained,  and 
thinking  of  the  students  there  who  were  enriching  their  minds  with  the  treasures  which 
were  inaccessible  to  him,  he  sat  down  weeping  on  the  threshold.  The  Rev.  Edwin 
W.  Dwight,  a  resident  graduate,  found  him  there,  and  taking  him  to  his  house,  gave  him 
instruction.  Samuel  J.  Mills  visiting  New  Haven  soon  became  acquainted  with  him, 
and  Henry  expressed  a  desire  to  "learn  to  read  the  Bible,  and  go  back  to  his  native 
islands  and  tell  the  people  of  God.  Mills  took  Henry  to  his  father's  house  in  Torring- 
ford,  where  he  rapidty  improved  in  religious  and  secular  knowledge.  Afterward  h<: 
accompanied  Mr.  Mills  to  Andover,  where  he  spent  two  years.  By  invitation  of  James 
Morris,  he  spent  the  winter  of  1813  at  the  Litchfield  grammar  school.  In  the  autumn  of 
1814  by  advice  of  friends  he  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  the  North  consociation  (Con- 
gregational) of  Litchfleld  >:o.,  for  the  direction  of  his  studies;  and  Nov.  15,  1815,  hu  was 
received  under  the  care  of  the  American  board.  A  foreign  mission  school  having  been 
established  at  Cornwall,  Conn.,  Obookiah  was  placed  there  to  be  educated.  But  on  Feb. 
17,  1818,  he  was  stricken  with  fever,  and  soon  died.  But  he  had  not  lived  in  vain.  His 
earnest  desire  for  an  education,  shown  in  New  Haven,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Cornwall  school,  and  the  education  of  several  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  the  awakening 
of  the  Christian  community  to  a  deep  interest  for  the  Sandwich  islands;  to  which  a  mis- 
sion was  commenced  soon  after  his  death. 

O'BRIEN,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Iowa,  drained  by  Little  Sioux  river,  and  Willow  creek;  on 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  railroad;  576  sq. in.;  pop.  '70,  715 — 649  of  Ameri- 
can birth.  The  surface  is  mostly  prairie,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  principal  productions 
are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley.  Co.  seat,  Primgar. 

O'BRIEN,  FITZ-JAMES,  1829-62;  b.  Ireland;  emigrated  to  America  in  1850,  and.  in 
April  1861,  joined  the  New  York  7th  regiment.  In  the  following  January  he  was 
placed  on  the  staff  of  gen.  F.  W.  Lander,  was  wounded  in  a  skirmish  Feb.  16,  1863,  and 
died  from  the  effects  of  a  surgical  operation.  He  was  a  contributor  in  prose  and  verse 
to  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  He  was  happy  in  his  choice  of  themes,  especially  for  his 
poetical  work,  and  he  gave  them  noble  treatment,  vigorous  but  refined.  He  was  a  brave 
soldier.  He  is  called  the  ablest  of  those  of  the  New  York  Bohemianr;,  from  1850  to  1862. 
who  are  now  dead.  He  was  a  member  of  that  literary  coterie  to  which  Charles  G.  Hal- 
pine,  E.  C.  Stedman,  Walt  Whitman,  and  T.  B.  Aldrich  belonged,  and  in  a  publication 
•of  the  present  year  entitled  Life,  Poems,  and  Stories  of  Fitz- James  O'Brien,  edited  by 
William  Winter,  who  knew  him  well,  are  included  his  stories,  most  distinguished  for 
imaginative  ability  and  literary  art,  The  Diamond  Lens  and  the  Golden  Inr/ot. 

O'BRIEN,  JEREMIAH,  1740-1818;  b.  Ireland;  came  to  this  country  and  settled  in 
Maine;  in  1775,  with  only  a  few  assistants,  struck  the  first  hostile  blow  in  the  American 
waters,  capturing  the  Margaretta,  a  British  armed  vessel,  for  which  act  he  was  appointed 
cnpt.  of  privateers.  Soon  afterwards  ne  captured  other  English  vessels,  and  was  com- 
missioned capt.  in  the  state  navy,  but  finally  was  made  prisoner,  and  confined  in  the 
prison-ship  Jersey  for  six  months,  then  sent  to  England  and  placed  in  Mill  prison,  but  a 
year  later  escaped,  and  returned  to  Maine.  He  held  the  oluce  of  collector  at  Machias, 
at  which  place  he  died. 

O'BRIEN,  WIT/LIAM:  SMITH,  b.  in  1803,  was  the  second  son  of  the  late  sir  Edward 
O'Brien,  hart,  of  Dromoland,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  Ireland,  and  uncle  of  the  present 
lord  Inchio-uin;  that  ancient  barony  having  recently  passed  to  the  Dromoland  O'Briens 
on  the  failure  of  the  elder  branch.  William  S.  O'Brien  was  educated  at. Harrow  school, 
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whence  l>e  pnssed  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  He  entered  parliament  for  the  borough 
of  1-Jnuis  in  iy~(j,  and  was  a  warm  supporter  of  Catholic  emancipation.  In  lfe'35  lie  was 
returned  on  advanced  liberal  principles  for  the  county  of  Limerick,  and  for  several  years 
strongly  advocated  the  claims  of  Ireland  to  a  strictly  equal  justice  with  England,  in 
l(-gl  -lative  as  well  as  executive  measures.  Professing  his  inability  to  effect  this  in  the 
united  legislature,  and  having  embroiled  himself  with  the  speaker  by  refusing  to  serve 
o.i  committees  (for  which  refusal  he  was  committed  to  prison  in  the  house  by  the 
.IT'S  order),  he  withdrew  from  attendance  in  parliament  in  1841,  and  joined  actively 
wiih  Daniel  O'Conuell  (q  v.)  in  the  agitation  for  a  repeal  of  the  legislative  union  between 
Englan.l  a;id  Ireland.  In  the  progress  of  that  agitation,  a  division  Laving  arisen  on  the 
question  of  moral  as  against  physical  force  between  O'Conneil  and  the  party  known  as 
'•young  Irela^d^'  O'Brien  sided  with  the  latter;  and  when  the  political  crisis  of  1848 
eventuated  in  a  recourse  to  arms,  he  took  part  in  an  attempt  at  rebellion  in  the  s.  of 
Ireland,  which  in  a  few  days  came  to  an  almost  ludicrous  conclusion.  He  was  in  conse- 
quence arrested,  and,  having  been  convicted,  was  sentenced  to  death.  The  sentence, 
however,  was  commuted  to  transportation  for  life;  and  after  the  restoration  of  tran- 
quillity in  the  public  mind  in  Ireland,  he,  in  common  with  the  other  political  exiles, 
was  permitted  to  return  to  his  native  country.  From  that  date  (18o6)  he  spent  much  of 
his  tirr.e  in  foreign  travel;  and  although  he  wrote  more  than  once  in  terms  of  strong 
disapproval  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  he  invariably  abstained  from  all  active  share 
ill  t.:e  political  proceedings  of  any  party.  He  died  June,  1804. 

OBSCEIT5  PRINTS,  BOOKS,  or  PICTURES,  exhibited  in  public  render  the  person 
so  doing  liable  to  bo  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor.  Persons  exposing  them  in  streets, 
roads,  or- public  places,  are  also  liable  to  be  punished  as  rogues  and  vagabonds  with 
hard  labor.  An  important  change  in  the  law  was  effected  by  lord  Campbell's  act  (20 
and  21  Vk-t.  c.  83),  which  was  passed  to  suppress  the  traffic  in  obscene  booit>,  pictures, 
prints,  and  other  articles.  Any  two  justices  of  the  peace,  or  any  police  magistrate,  upon 
c)in plaint,  made  before  him  on  oath  that  such  books,  etc.,  are  kept  in  any  house,  shop, 
loom,  or  other  place,  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  or  distribution,  or  exhibition  for  gain  or 
ou  hire,  and  that  such  things  have  been  sold,  etc.,  may  authorize  a  constable  to  enter  in 
the  day-time,  and,  if  necessary,  use  force  by  breaking  open  doors,  or  otherwise  to  search 
for  and  seize  such  books,  etc.,  and  carry  them  before  the  magistrate  or  justices,  who 
may,  after  giving  due  notice  to  the  occupier  of  the  house,  and  being  satisfied  as  to  the 
nature  and  object  of  keeping  the  articles,  cause  them  to  be  destroyed. 

OBSCENE  PRINTS.  BOOKS,  or  PICTURES  (ante).  By  U.  S.  revised  statutes, 
pec  2,491,  all  persons  are  prohibited  from  importing  into  the  United  Slates  from  any 
foreign  country  any  obscene  book,"  pamphlet,  paper,  writing,  advertisement,  circular, 
print,  picture,  drawing,  or  other  representation,  figure,  or  image,  on  or  of  paper  or 
other  material,  or  any  instrument  or  drug  for  any  immoral  purpose.  No  invoice  or 
package  containing  such  articles  shall  be  admitted  at  the  custom  house.  Any  judge 
of  any  U  S.  district  or  circuit  court,  before  whom  complaint  in  writing  is  made 
upon  knowledge  or  belief,  and  if  upon  belief,  setting  forth  the  grounds  of  such  belief, 
supported  by  complainants'  oath,  may  issue  a  warrant  to  any  marshal  or  deputy  mar- 
shal to  search  for  and  seize  such  immoral  articles,  and  to  make  return  so  that  they  may 
be  condemned  and  destroyed.  The  proceedings,  as  in  other  cases  of  municipal  seizure, 
are  subject  to  appeal  or  writ  of  error.  It  was  held  in  The  U.  S.  vs.  One  wise  of  Stereo- 
tifopic  Slides.  Sprague.  407,  that  where  an  invoice  contains  any  immoral  articles,  the 
whole  is  forfeited.  By  sec.  3,878,  obscene  publications,  etc.,  are  excluded  from  the 
mails.  By  sec.  3,893  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  deposit  in  or  take  out  from  the 
mails  sucii  things  for  the  purpose  of  circulation  or  distribution,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  for  each  offense  be  fined  not  less  than  $100  or  more  than  $5,000,  or 
imprisoned  not  less  than  one  year  or  more  than  10  years,  or  both  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  The  prohibition  of  these  statutes  is  against  every  article  or  thing  intended  or 
adapted  to  any  obscene,  indecent,  or  immoral  use.  By  sec.  5,389,  every  person  in  the 
district  of  Columbia,  or  any  of  the  territories,  or  elsewhere  within  the  United  States 
jurisdiction,  who  sells,  lends  or  gives  awyay,  or  in  any  manner  exhibits  or  publishes  or 
offers  to  publish  any  obscene  publication  etc.,  shall  be  punish°d  with  hard  labor  in  the 
penitentiary  for  not  less  than  6  mouths,  or  more  than  5  years  for  each  offense,  or  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  $100  or  moVe  than  $2,000  with  costs.  By  sec.  1785.  any  officer, 
agent,  or  employee  of  the  United  States  who  violates  laws  against  obscene  literature 
etc.,  is  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and  for  each  offense,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $100, 
nor  more  tlfan  $5.000,  or  shall  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  for  not  less  than  one  year, 
nor  more  than  10  years  or  both. 

OESCURAN  TISTS,  the  name  given,  originally  in  derision,  to  a  party  who  are  supposed 
to  look  with  dislike  and  apprehension  on  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  to  regard  its 
general  diffusion  among  men,  taken  as  they  arc  ordinarily  found,  as  prejudicial  to  their 
religious  welfare,  and  possibly  injurious  to  their  material  interests.  Of  those  who  avow 
such  a  doctrine,  and  have  written  to  explain  and  defend  it,  it  is  only  just  to  say  that 
they  profe^  earnestly  to  desire  the  progress  of  all  true  knowledge  as  a  thing  good  in 
itself;  but  Uiey  regard  the  attempt  to  diffuse  it  among  men,  indiscriminately,  as  perilous, 
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and  often  hurtful,  by  producing  presumption  and  discontent.     They  profess  but  to 
reduce  to  practice  the  motto — 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  there  are  fanatics  of  ignorance  as  well  as  fanatics  of 
science. 

OBSEQUIES.     See  FUNERAL  KITES,  ante. 

OBSER  VANTISTS,  or  OBSERVANT  FRANCISCANS,  Under  the  head  FRANCISCANS 
(q.v.)  has  been  detailed  the  earlier  history  of  the  controversies  in  that  order  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  original  rule  and  practice  established  by  St.  Francis  for  the  brethren, 
and  of  the  separate  organization  of  the  two  parties  at  the  time  of  Leo  X.  The  advocates 
of  the  primitive  rigor  were  called  Obsermntes,  or  Strictioris  Observantice,  but  both  bodies 
were  still  reputed  subject,  although  each  free  to  practice  its  own  rule  in  its  own  separate 
houses,  to  the  general  administrator  of  the  order,  who,  as  the  rigorists  were  bv  far  the 
more  numerous,  was  a  member  of  that  school.  By  degrees,  a  second  reform  arose 
among  a  party  in  the  order,  whose  zeal  the  rigor  of  the  observantists  was  insufficient  to 
satisfy,  and  Clement  VII.  permitted  two  Spanish  friars,  Stephen  Molena  and  Martin 
Guzman,  to  carry  out  in  Spain  these  views  in  a  distinct  branch  of  the  order,  who  take 
the  name  of  reformati,  or  reformed.  This  body  lias  in  later  limes  been  incorporated 
with  the  observantists  under  one  head.  Before  the  French  revolution,  they  are  said  to 
have  numbered  above  70,000,  distributed  over  more  than  3,000  convents.  Since  that 
time,  their  number  has,  of  course,  been  much  diminished;  but  they  still  are  a  very 
numerous  and  widespread  body,  as  well  in  Europe  as  in  the  new  world,  and  in  the 
missionary  districts  of  the  east.  In  Ireland  and  England,  and  for  a  considerable  time  in 
Scotland,  they  maintained  themselves  throughout  all  the  rigor  of  the  penal  times. 
Several  communities  are  still  found  in  the  two  tirst-named  kingdoms. 

OBSERVATION  AND  EXPERIMENT  are  the  leading  features  of  modern  science,  as 
contrasted  with  the  philosphy  of  the  ancients.  They  are  indispensable  as  the  bases  of 
all  human  knowledge,  and  no  true  philosophy  has  ever  made  progress  without  them, 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously  exercised.  Thus,  by  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle, 
no  less  than  by  Archimedes  and  the  ancient  astronomers,  observation  and  experiment 
are  extensively  though  not  prominently  or  always  obviously  employed;  and  it  was  }>y 
losing  this  clue  to  the  spirit  of  their  master's  teaching,  that  the  later  disciples  in  these 
schools  of  philosophy  missed  the  path  of  real  progress  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 
It  was  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  c.  that  the  minds  of  philosophers  were  first  consciously 
awakened  to  the  importance  of  observation  and  experiment,  as  opposed  to  authority  and 
abstract  reasoning.  This  result  was  first  occasioned  by  the  discoveries  and  controversies 
of  Galileo  in  Florence;  and  to  the  same  end  were  contributed  the  simultaneous  efforts  of 
a  number  of  philosophers  whose  minds  were  turned  in  the  same  direction — TychoBrahe 
in  Holland,  Kepler  in  Germany,  William  Gilbert  in  England,  who  were  shortly  after- 
wards followed  by  a  crowd  of  kindred  spirits.  The  powerful  mind  of  Francis  Bacon  lent 
itself  to  describe  the  newly  awakened  spirit  of  scientific  investigation,  and  though  he 
ignored  or  affected  to  despise  the  results  achieved  by  the  great  philosophers  just  men- 
tioned, he  learned  from  them  enough  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  philosophy  of  inductive 
science,  which,  if  we  look  at  the  course  of  scientific  progress  since  his  day,  seems  to  have 
been  almost  proptietic.  The  difference  between  observation  and  experiment  may  be  said 
to  consist  in  this,  that  by  observation  we  note  and  record  the  phenomena  of  nature  as 
they  are  presented  to  us  in  her  ordinary  course;  whereas  by  experiment  we  note  phe- 
nomena presented  under  circumstances  artificially  arranged  for  the  purpose.  Experiment 
is  thus  the  more  poweiful  engine  for  discovery,  since  one  judiciously  conducted  experi- 
ment may  provide  the  data  which  could  only  result  from  a  long  course  of  observations. 

OBSERVATORY,  an  institution  supplied  with  instruments  for  the  regular  observation 
of  natural  phenomena,  whether  astronomical,  meteorological,  or  magnetical.  In  some 
observatories  all  three  classes  of  observation  are  carried  on,  but  in  most  cases  special 
attention  is  paid  to  astronomy  alone,  and  only  such  meteorological  observations  are  taken 
as  are  required  for  the  calculation  of  the  effect  of  atmospheric  refraction  on  the  position 
of  a  heavenly  body;  there  are,  however,  a  few  observatories  which  are  devoted  solely  to 
meteorological  or  magnetical  observations.  Confining  our  attention  to  astronomical 
observatories,  it  will  be  convenient  to  divide  them  into  two  classes — public  and  private 
observatories — the  former  being  devoted  to  those  observations  which  from  their  nature 
require  to  be  continued  on  the  same  system  for  long  periods  of  time,  whilst  the  hitter  are 
usually  founded  for  some  special  object,  which  may  be  attained  with  a  comparatively 
small  expenditure  of  time  and  labor. 

The  most  important  work  which  is  carried  out  in  public  observatories  is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  movements  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  among  the  stars;  and  as  a 
corollary  to  this,  the  relative  positions  of  the  stars  to  which  the  other  heavenly  bodies  are 
referred.  In  early  times  the  Greek  astronomers  fixed  these  positions  by  means  of  armil- 
lary  spheres  and  astrolabes,  having  concentric  graduated  circles,  on  which  the  latitudes 
and  longitudes  could  be  read  off,  when  a  pair  of  sights  was  pointed  to  the  heavenly 
body.  Ptolemy  made  use  of  a  quadrant,  with  which  he  measured  zenith  distances  on 
the  meridian;  and  many  centuries  after,  Tycho  Brahe  converted  this  form  of  instrument 
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into  an  altazimuth  by  mounting  it  on  a  vertical  axis  in  connection  with  a  horizontal  or 
azimuth  circle.  "With  this  instrument  Tycho  Brahe  made  a  long  series  of  observations  of 
the  altitudes  and  azimuths  of  the  heavenly  bodies  at  the  observatory  which  the  king  of 
Denmark  erected  for  him,  and  he  also  measured  with  great  assiduity  their  angular  dis- 
tances from  each  other  by  means  of  a  sextant,  a  method  of  observation  which  Flamsteed  after- 
war  I  employed  with  a  much  improved  form  of  the  instrument,  and  which  is  now  exten- 
sively- used  with  the  reflecting  sextant,  for  finding  the  longitude  at  sea.  It  was  not  till  the 
middle  of  the  last  c.,  that  the  improvement  of  the  clock  by  Graham  enabled  astronomers 
to  rely  on  it  for  the  determination  of  right  ascensions  by  the  times  of  passage  across  the 
meridian,  instead  of  by  measuring  them  with  a  graduated  circle.  The  quadrant  was  then 
lixed  in  the  meridian,  and  being  attached  to  a  massive  wall,  its  dimensions  were  increased, 
and  u'i\'ater  accuracy  thereby  secured  in  the  determination  of  meridian  zenith  distances. 
Two  such  instruments  pointing  respectively  n.  and  s.  were  erected  at  the  royal  observ- 
atory, Greenwich,  and  used  by  Bradley  and  his  successors  from  1750  till  they  were  dis- 
plu'-'.-d  by  the  mural  circle  (see  CIRCLE,  MURAL),  an  instrument  vastly  superior  in  prin- 
ciple, since  the  troublesome  errors  of  centering  of  the  quadrant  were  got  rid  of  by  com- 
bining the  readings  of  opposite  parts  of  a  graduated  circle,  whilst  the  effect  of  division 
errors  was  much  reduced  by  taking  the  mean  of  the  readings  at  6  or  8  equidistant  points 
of  the  circle.  At  the  same  time,  the  accuracy  of  the  readings  was  greatly  increased  by 
the  invention  of  the  micrometer-microscope,  which  made  it  possible  to  measure  spaces 
to  T?rff;jfnr  °f  au  inch.  Neither  the  quadrant  nor  the  mural  circle,  however,  could  be 
relied  upon  for  accurate  motion  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  hut  Romer  remedied  this 
defect  by  inventing  a  separate  instrument,  the  transit  (q.v),  which  enabled  astronomers 
to  observe  the  times  of  meridian  passage  or  transit  with  great  accuracy,  and  thus  to  deter- 
mine the  differences  of  right  ascension  of  the  heavenly  bodies  by  means  of  the  apparent 
diurnal  movement.  With  the  transit  and  quadrant  Bradley  commenced  that  series  of 
observations  of  the  positions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  and  of  stars  for  reference, 
whi;-h  have  been  continued  ever  since  at  Greenwich,  and  on  which,  in  combination  with 
^tensive  series  at  Paris  and  Konigsberg,  all  our  tables  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  founded.  In  modern  observatories,  the  transit  and  mural  circle  are  combined 
into  one  instrument,  the  transit-circle,  a  change  which  has  been  rendered  possible  chiefly 
by  the  improvement  in  graduated  circles  since  the  invention  of  Trough  ton's  dividing 
engine,  the  unwieldy  size  of  the  old  quadrants  and- mural  circles  necessitating  an  attach- 
ment to  a  massive  wall.  Although  Reichenbach  made  transit-circles  at  the  beginning  of 
this  c.  for  several  foreign  observatories,  including  that  of  Dorpat,  the  lightness  of  their 
structure  and  their  want  of  stability  prevented  their  being  introduced  generally,  and  the 
mural  circle  held  its  place  in  the  principal  observatories  till  sir  George  Airy  designed  the 
Greenwich  transit-circle  in  1851,  an  instrument  of  a  most  massive  character,  which  has 
served  as  model  for  nearly  all  that  have  been  constructed  in  recent  years.  The  main  fea- 
tures of  the  modern  transit-circle  are:  (1)  that  it  is  not  reversible,  its  collimation  eriv.r 
being  determined  by  means  of  two  collimators,  or  reversed  telescopes  pointing  at  each 
other  and  at  the  transit  telescope,  n.  and  s.  respectively;  (2)  that  a  spirit-level  is  not  used, 
the  level  error  being  found  by  means  of  the  reflection  of  the  wires  from  the  horizontal 
surface  of  mercury.  These  two  negative  characteristics,  while  admitting  of  great  mas- 
siveness  in  construction  (the  Greenwich  instrument  weighs  more  than  a  ton),  have 
removed  three  troublesome  sources  of  error — inequality  in  the  pivots,  lateral  flexure  of 
the  telescope  in  the  process  of  reversion,  and  the  effect  of  currents  of  heated  air  on  a 
spirit-level.  An  important  auxilliary  to  the  transit-circle  is  the  chronograph,  an  Ameri- 
can invention,  which,  in  various  forms,  is  now  found  in  all  well-equipped  observatories, 
the  principle  in  all  cases  being  the  same — viz.,  the  registration  on  a  revolving  cylinder 
of  paper  of  the  times  of  transit  across  the  system  of  spider-lines  of  the  transit-circle,  as 
well  as  of  the  seconds  of  the  sidereal  clock,  by  means  of  electric  currents,  which  pass 
through  electro-magnets,  when  the  circuit  is  closed  either  by  the  observer  or  the  clock, 
thus  causing  a  momentary  attraction  of  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  and  producing  a  correspond- 
ing mark  on  the  paper  either  with  a  pen  or  a  steel  point.  This  system,  while  improving 
somewhat  the  accuracy  of  the  individual  observations,  admits  of  a  large  number  being 
made  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  seconds,  and  leaves  the  observer  free  to  make  several 
observations  of  zenith  distance  during  the  passage  of  a  star  across  the  field  of  view. 
Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  importance  of  the  sidereal  clock  in  modern  astronomy. 
Considerable  improvements  have  been  made  in  its  construction  since  Graham's  time,  the 
original  gridiron  pendulum  having  been  replaced  successively  by  the  mercurial  and  the 
zinc  and  steel,  and  the  dead-beat  escapement  by  Dennison's  gravity  and  Airy's  detached 
escapement.  Recently  an  apparatus  depending  on  the  attraction  of  a  movable  magnet 
connected  with  a  float  in  a  siphon  barometer  has  been  applied  by  sir  George  Airy  to  the 
sidereal  clock  at  Greenwich,  to  correct  for  the  effect  of  variations  in  the  atmospheric 
pressure  on  the  motion  of  the  pendulum.  This  clock  is  placed  in  a  basement  which  is 
kejjl  at  a  nearly  uniform  temperature,  an  important  condition,  which  has  contributed  to 
make  its  peformance  very  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other  clock  hitherto  constructed,  and 
i'tilly  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  methods  of  observation  now  in  use.  With  instru- 
ment* Mich  as  have  just  been  described,  regular  observations  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
planets,  and  of  fundamental  slars,  are  made  at  Greenwich,  Paris,  Washington  and 
Oxford,  supplemented  at  the  first-named  observatory  by  extra-meridian  observations  of 
the  moon  with  a  massive  altazimuth,  which  can  be  employed  wrhen  the  moon  is  too  near 
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hew  moon  to  be  seen  on  the  meridian  in  full  daylight,  and  which  is  in  fact  used  to 
secure  an  observation  on  every  night  when  the  moon  is  visible. 

The  observations  of  stars  at  these  four  observatories  are  directed  to  the  most  accurate 
determination  of  the  places  of  a  limited  number,  and  the  deduction  of  their  proper 
motions  by  comparison  with  the  results  obtained  by  Bradley,  Pia/zi  (with  an  altazimuth 
by  Ram.sdon  at  Palermo),  and  Groombridge;  but  at  other  observatories  differential  or  zone 
observations  of  large  numbers  of  stars  have  been  made,  with  the  object  of  making  a  com- 
plete and  tolerably  accurate  survey  of  the  heavens,  the  rhomb  or  ring  micrometer  being 
used  for  this  purpose.  Among  those;  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  this  work  may  be 
mentioned  Lacaille  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  Lalande  at  Paris,  Bessel  at  Koiiig^.cri;-. 
and  Argelander  at  Bonn.  These  zone-observations  are  now  being  repeated  with  tli  ' 
transit-circle  at  a  number  of  observatories,  associated  together  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  far  more  accurate  places  than  was  possible  witlT  the  equatorial.  A  large 
number  of  observatories,  chiefly  in  Germany  and  America,  are  devoted  to  a  very 
different  class  of  observations — viz.,  differential  observations  with  the  equatorial 
(q.v.)  of  comets  and  small  planets  as  referred  to  comparison-stars,  and  the  .search 
for  such  objects;  whilst  at  other  observatories,  among  which  that  of  Pulkowa  may  be 
mentioned,  the  measurement  of  double  stars  with  the  micrometer  is  laid  down  as  the 
chief  object.  Of  late  years  two  new  subjects  have  been  introduced  in  the  routine  of 
observatory  work — photography  and  spectroscopy.  The  former  was  carried  on  for  many 
years  at  Kcw  observatory  under  Mr.  de  la  Rue's  auspices,  and  at  his  private  observatory 
at  Cranford,  and  the  work  is  now  being  continued  at  Greenwich:  the  latter  has  been 
taken  up  at  a  number  of  Italian  observatories,  and  particularly  at  Rome  by  P.  Secchi, 
and  it  now  forms  part  of  the  regular  system  at  Greenwich;  whilst  the  observatories  at 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna  are  equipped  for  these  physical  observations,  and  in  America 
and  Australia  they  are  vigorously  carried  on  at  several  observatories — Melbourne,  in  par- 
ticular, being  provided  with  a  four-feet  equatorial  reflector  for  this  purpose,  as  Avell  as 
for  the  examination  of  nebulae.  The  most  important  work  of  an  observatory,  however, 
consists,  not  in  making  observations,  which  are  easily  multiplied,  but  in  reducing  and 
publishing  them — a  task  of  far  greater  labor,  and  requiring  far  higher  qualifications. 
However  various  may  be  the  observations,  the  method  of  eliminating  their  errors  is  the 
same  in  all  cases,  and  similar  mathematical  considerations  apply  to  their  reduction, 
whether  they  be  meridian  observations,  micrometer  measures,  measures  of  photographs, 
or  spcclroscopic  observations;  and  it  is  when  such  treatment  is  required  in  any  inquiry 
that  it  should  be  undertaken  at  a  public  observatory,  where  this  rigorous  method  will  be 
applied. 

The  work  of  private  observatories  hardly  admits  of  being  specified,  though  its  general 
character  has  already  been  indicated ;  it  may  suffice  to  mention  the  observations  of  double 
stars  and  nebulae  by  the  two  Hei^ehds,  Groombridge's  catalogue  of  circumpolar  stars, 
Smyth's  double-star  measures,  Carriugton's  Redhill  catalogue  and  solar  observations,  the 
nebular  observations  of  Lord  Rosse  ai;d  Mr.  Lassell,  De  la  Rue's  long  series  of  photo- 
graphs, and  the  spectroscopic  observations  of  Huggin's  and  Lockyer. 

In  addition  to  regular  astronomical  observations  of  all  kinds,  national  observatories 
are  usually  charged  with  the  distribution  of  time  signals,  and  the  rating  of  chronome- 
ters for  the  navy — matters  of  great  practical  importance,  especially  in  this  count iy,  where 
Greenwich  time  is  communicated  directly  by  telegraph  to  more  than  six  hundred  town«. 

OBSIDIAN,  a  mineral  accurately  described  by  Pliny  under  the  name  which  it  still 
bears.  It  is  a  true  kind  of  native  glass,  composed  of  silica  (from  70  to  80  per  cent), 
alumina,  lime,  soda,  potash,  and  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  hard  and  brittle,  with  remarkably 
vitreous  luster,  and  perfectly  conchoidal  fracture,  the  edges  of  the  fractures  very  sharp 
and  cutting  like  glass.  It  varies  from  semi-transparency  to  translucency  only  on  the 
edges.  It  is  often  black,  or  very  dark  gray;  sometimes  green,  red,  brown,  striped,  or 
spotted;  and  sometimes  chatoyant  or  atanlurine.  It  occurs  in  volcanic  situations,  and 
often  in  close  connection  with  pumice,  in  roundish  compact  pieces,  in  grains,  and  in 
fibers.  It  is  capable  of  being  polished,  but  is  apt  to  break  in  the  process.  It  is  made 
into  boxes,  buttons,  ear  drops,  and  other  ornamental  articles;  and  before  the  uses  of  the 
metals  were  well  known,  it  was  employed  in  different  parts  of  the  world  for  making 
arrow  and  spear  heads,  knives,  etc.  It  is  found  in  Iceland,  the  Lipari  isles,  Vesuvius, 
Sardinia,  Hungary,  Spain,  Teneriffe,  Mexico,  South  America,  Madagascar,  Siberia,  etc. 
Black  obsidian  was  used  by  the  ancients  for  making  mirrors,  and  for  this  purpose  was 
brought  to  Rome  from  Ethiopia.  It  wns  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  Peru  and  Mexico. 
Mirrors  of  black  obsidian  are  indeed  still  employed  by  artists.  Chatoyant  oravanturine 
obsidian  is  very  beautiful  when  cut  and  polished,  and  ornaments  made  of  it  are  sold  at  a 
comparatively  high  price. 

OBSTETRICS.     See  MIDWIFERY,  ante. 

OBVEESE,  or  FACE,  the  side  of  a  coin  or  medal  which  contains  the  principal  device  or 
inscription,  the  other  side  being  is  contradistinction  called  the  reverse.  See  N  UMissi.vrica 

O'CALLAGHAN,  EDMUND  BAYLEY,  LL.D.,  b.  Ireland.  After  studying  two  years  at 
Paris  he  went  in  1823  to  Quebec;  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in  1827;  became 
in  1836  a  prominent  member  of  the  provinciaj  parliament;  in  1834-37  was  editor  of  the 
Vindicator,  the  national  organ  at  Montreal.  In  1837  he  removed  to  New  York.  He  has 
published  several  works,  among  which  the  following  are  the  most  important:  History  of 
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New  Netherlands;  Jemit  Relations;  Documentor?/  History  of  New  York,  4  vols. ;  Docu- 
ments relating  to  the  Colonial  History  of  New  York,  11  vols. ;  Remonstrance  of  New  Nether- 
land;  Cvinmisxary  Wilson's  Orderly  Book;  Orderly  Book  of  General  John  Burgoyne; 
Journal*  of  the  Legislative  Councils  of  New  York;  Voyage  of  George  Clark  to  America,  with 
intiv.dueliou  and  notes;  Voyages  of  Hie  slavers  St.  John  and  Amis,  Journal  of  the  Voyage 
"T  ;/<>'  xiw/)  Mary  from  Quebec;  and  many  translations  of  manuscripts  from  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

OCCAM,  WILLIAM  OF,  surnamed  Doctor  Singularis  et  Invincibilis,  a  famous  schoolman, 
was  born  in  England,  at  the  village  of  Ockam,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  about  the  year 
1270.  We  do  not  possess  any  precise  or  satisfactory  knowledge  of  his  early  life.  He  is 
:  aid  to  have  been  educated  at  Merton  college,  Oxford,  and  to  have  held  several  benefices 
in  iiis  native  country,  but  soon  after  resigned  them  on  entering  the  Franciscan  order. 
Early  in  the  14th  c.  it  is  supposed  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  attended  the  lectures 
of  Duns  Scotus,  of  whose  philosophy  he  was  afterwards  the  most  formidable  opponent. 
Here  he  soon  became  prominent  by  the  boldness  of  his  ecclesiastical  views.  Philippe, 
le  Bel.  king-  of  France,  having  forbidden  pope  Boniface  VIII.  to  levy  contributions  in  his 
dominions,  the  latter,  by  way  of  retaliation,  excommunicated  him.  Occam  rushed  to  the 
defense  of  the  monarch,  and  in  his  Disputatio  inter  Ckricum  et  Milittm,  super  Fotcstate 
Pralatis  Ecclesiw  atque  Principibm  Terrarnm  Commism,  denies  that  the  popes  have  any 
authority  in  temporal  affairs,  and  boldly  declares  that  all  who  favored  such  a  doctrine 
ought  to  be  expelled  from  the  church  as  heretics.  Meanwhile,  from  being  a  listener,  he 
had  become  a  lecturer  in  philosophy.  The  system  which  he  advocated — for  he  was  not 
properly  its  originator — is  known  by  the  name  of  nominalism  (q.v.),  but  it  had  never 
before  received  so  rigorously  logical  and  rational  a  treatment;  hence  his  epithet  of  Invin- 
cwihts.  The  work  in  which  his  views  are  set  forth  is  entitled  Expositio  Aurca,  etadmodum 
utilix  super  toiam  Artem  Vcterem.  It  contains  a  series  of  commentaries  upon  the  Ixagoge 
of  Porphyry,  and  on  the  Categories  and  Interpretation  of  Aristotle,  with  a  special  treatise 
headed  'i  ractatus  Communitatum  Porphyni,  and  a  theological  opusculum  on  predestina- 
tion. It  is  intended  as  a  demolition  of  the  moderns — i.e.,  the  scholastics — and  shows 
that  in  their  method  they  have  completely  departed  from  the  principles  and  methods  of 
the  great  Stagyrite,  for  whom,  like  every  sound  and  solid  thinker,  he  shows  the  dee]  est 
respect  and  admiration.  About  1320  or  1321  he  again  plunged  into  ecclesiastical  contro- 
versy. A  certain  Narbonese  priest,  having  affirmed  that  Jesus  Christ  and  his -apostles 
held  everything  in  common,  and  that  every  ecclesiastical  possession  is  a  modern  abuse, 
was  pounced  upon  by  the  inquisitors,  and  defended  by  a  certain  Berenger  Talon,  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk  of  Perpignan.  But  Bcrenger's  defense  of  apostolical  poverty  was  naturally 
enough  very  disagreeable  to  the  pope,  John  XXII.,  who  therefore  condemned  it. 
yJercnger  was,  however,  vigorously  supported  by  his  order,  and  among  others  by  Michael 
do  Cesc-na,  the  general-superior,  Bonagratia  of  Bergamo,  and  William  of  Occam,  who 
attacked  the  pope  with  great  vehemence  and  trenchant  logic.  Shortly  after  they  were 
arrested  as  favorers  of  heresy,  and  imprisoned  in  Avignon.  But  while  their  trial  was 
proceeding,  Michael  de  Cesena  and  Occam,  know  ing  what  little  mercy  or  justice  they 
had  to  expect  from  their  accusers  and  judges,  made  their  escape  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  were  received  at  a  little  distance  off  shore  on  board  a  galley  of  Ludwig,  king  of 
Bavaria,  the  patron  of  the  Franciscan  antipope.  Peter  of  Corbaras,  and  one  of  the  mo:  t 
powerful  sovereigns  in  Europe.  The  remainder  of  Occam's  life  was  spent  at  Munich, 
where,  safe  from  the  machinations  of  his  enemies,  he  continued  to  assail  at  once  the 
errors  of  papistry  in  religion,  and  of  realism  in  philosophy.  He  died  April  7,  1347.  It 
is  impossible  to  praise  Occam  too  highly*.  He  was  the  first  logician,  and  the  most 
rational  philosopher  among  the  whole  body  of  schoolmen.  We  are  often  reminded  by 
his  clear  and  vigorous  common  sense  and  wholesome  incredulity  that  he  was  the  country- 
man of  Locke  and  Hobbes,  and  that  he  came  of  a  people  ever  noted  for  the  solidity  of 
their  understanding.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Occam's  principal  writings 
are:  Dialogue  in  tres  Paries  diMinctus,  quamm  prima  de  Hareticis,  seciirida  de  Errorili;* 
Joannis  XXII.,  tertia  de  Potentate  Pavce,  Condlwnim  et  Imperatoi-is;  Opus  Nonfigintfi 
D/'crum  contra  Errores  Jonnms  XXII.;  Compendium  Erroram  Joannis  Papce  XX1L; 
Decisiones  Octo  Qufestionum  de  Potentate  summi  Pontifids;  Super  Quatuor  Libros  Sententi- 
arum  Subtiliss-imce  Qucestwnes  earumque  Decisiones  (based  on  Peter  the  Lombard's  famous 
Sententix,  and  containing  nearly  the  entire  theology  of  Occam.  These  Decisiones  were 
long  almost  as  renowned  as  the'Sententice  which  gave  them  birth);  Antiloquium  Tlieoloyi- 
C>DI>;  Summa  Logice*  ad  Adamum  Major  Sumina  Logices. — See  Luke  Wadding's  Fcrin- 
tores  Ordinis  Minonim  (1650);  Cousin's  Histoire  de  la  Philosophie  (2d  ed.  1840);  and  B. 
Haureau's  De  la  PhilosopMe  Schola»tique  (1848). 

OCCA  SIONALISM,  or  the  doctrine  of  OCCASIONAL  CAUSES  (see  CAUSE),  is  the  name 
given  to  the  philosophical  system  devised  by  Descartes  and  his  school,  for  the  purpo>e 
of  explaining  the  action  of  mind  upon  matter,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  combined, 
or  at  least  the  synchronous  action  of  both.  It  is  a  palpable  fact  that  certain  actions  or 
modifications  of  the  body  are  accompanied  by  corresponding  acts  of  mind,  and  dee  rn>«. 
This  fact,  although  it  presents  no  difficulty  to  the  popular  conception,  according  to  which 
each  is  supposed  to  act  directly  upon  the  other — body  upon  mind,  and  mind  upon  body 
— has  long  furnished  to  philosophers  a  subject  of  much  speculation.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  any  direct  mutual  interaction  of  sub- 
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stances  so  dissimilar,  or  rather  so  disparate.  And  more  than  one  system  has  been  devised 
for  the  explanation  of  the  problem,  as  to  the  relations  which  subsist  between  the  mind 
and  the  body,  in  reference  to  those  operations,  which  are  clearly  attributable  to  them 
both.  According  to  Descartes  and  the  Occasionalists,  the  action  of  the  mind  is  not,  and 
cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  corresponding  action  of  the  body.  But  they  hold  that  when- 
ever any  action  of  the  mind  takes  place,  God  directly  produces,  in  connection  with  it, 
and  by  reason  of  it,  a  corresponding  action  of  the  body;  and  in  like  manner  conversely, 
they  explain  the  coincident  or  synchronous  actions  of  the  body  and  the  mind.  It  was  in 
opposition  to  this  view  that  Leibnitz,  believing  the  Cartesian  system  to  he  open  to  nearly 
equal  difficulties  with  that  of  the  direct  action,  devised  his  system  of  Pre-established 
Harmony.  See  LEIBNITZ.  His  real  objection  to  the  Occasionalist  hypothesis  is,  that  it 
supposed  a  perpetual  action  of  God  upon  creatures,  and,  in  fact,  is  but  a  modification  of 
the  system  of  "  direct  assistance." 

OCCTJLTATIONS  (Lat.  occultatio,  a  concealment)  are  neither  more  nor  less  than 
"  eclipses;"  but  the  latter  term  is  confined  by  usage  to  the  obscuration  of  the  sun  by  the 
moon,  and  of  the  moon  by  the  earth's  shadow,  while  the  former  is  restricted  to  the 
eclipses  of  stars  or  planets  by  the  moon.  Occultations  are  phenomena  of  frequent  occur- 
rence; they  are  confined  to  a  belt  of  the  heavens  about  10°  17£'  wide,  situated  parallel  to, 
and  on  both  sides  of  theequinoxial,  and  extending  to  equal  distances  n.  and  s.  of  it,  being 
the  belt  within  which  the  moon's  orbit  lies.  These  phenomena  serve  as  data  for  the 
measurement  of  the  moon's  parallax;  and  they  are  also  occasionally  employed  in  the  cal- 
culation of  longitudes.  As  the  moon  moves  in  her  orbit  from  w.  to  e.,  the  occult  a:  ion  of 
a  star  is  made  at  the  moon's  eastern  limb,  and  the  star  emerges  on  the  western  limb. 
"When  a  star  is  occulted  by  the  davit  limb  of  the  moon  (a  phenomenon  which  can  only 
occur  between  new  moon  and  full  moon),  it  appears  to  an  observer  as  if  it  were  suddenly 
extinguished,  and  this  appearance  is  most  deceptive  when  the  moon  is  only  a  few  days 
old.  When  an  occultation  occurs  between  full  moon  and  new  moon,  the  reappearance 
of  the  star  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  dark  limb  produces  an  equally  startling  effect.  "  It 
has  often  been  remarked,"  says  Herschel,  "  that  when  a  star  is  being  occulted  by  the 
moon,  it  appears  to  advance  actually  upon  and  within  the  edge  of  the  disk  before  it  dis- 
appears, and  that  sometimes  to  a  considerable  depth."  This  phenomenon  he  considers 
to  be  an  optical  illusion,  though  he  admits  the  possibility  of  its  being  caused  by  the  exist- 
ence of  deep  fissures  in  the  moon's  substance.  Occultations  of  stars  by  planets  and  their 
satellites  are  of  rarer  occurrence  than  lunar  Occultations,  and  still  more  unfrequent  are 
the  Occultations  of  one  planet  by  another.  Occultations  are  calculated  in  the  same  way 
as  eclipses,  but  the  calculation  is  simplified  in  the  case  of  the  fixed  stars,  on  account  of 
their  having  neither  sensible  motion,  semi  diameter,  nor  parallax 

OCCUM,  or  OCCOM,  SAMSOX;  an  American  Indian  preacher;  1723-97;  b.  Conn.; 
converted  at  the  age  of  17,  and  soon  expressed  a  desire  to  become  the  teacher  of  his  tribe; 
educated  for  the  ministry  among  his  countrymen  in  a  private  school  under  the  care  of 
the  rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock  at  Lebanon.  This  school  gradually  became  a  seminary  for 
the  education  of  Indians  and  of  missionaries  to  the  Indians,  and  was  called  Moor's 
charity  school.  It  was  opened  as  a  missionary  school  in  1748,  but  not  completely  estab- 
lished until  1754.  Here  Brant,  the  famous  Mohawk  chief,  was  educated,  having  been 
sent  there  witli  others  of  his  tribe  through  the  influence  of  sir  William  Johnson,  an  active 
friend  and  patron  of  the  school.  After  a  four  years'  training  in  the  school,  Occum  in 
1748  taught  a  school  in  New  London,  but  soon  removed  to  Montauk,  L.  I.,  where  he 
taught  a  school  among  the  Indians  for  10  years,  being  at  the  same  time  their  religious 
teacher,  and  preaching  to  the  Skenecock  or  Yenecock  Indians,  30  m.  distant.  In  a 
revival  among  the  Montauks  many  became  Christians.  Occum  was  ordained  by  the 
Suffolk  presbytery  Aug.  29,  1759.  and  was  a  regular  member  of  the  presbytery  f rom  that 
time.  In  1768  he  accompanied  the  rev.  Mr.  Whi  taker  of  Norwich  to  England  and  Scot- 
land to  solicit  funds  for  the  support  and  enlargement  of  the  school.  Great  interest  was 
excited,  and  the  houses  where  he  preached  were  thronged.  While  in  England  he 
preached  between  three  and  four  hundred  sermons.  Donations  were  obtained  amounting 
to  £12,000,  nearly  all  of  which  was  invested  in  British  funds,  the  income  to  be  applied 
to  the  objects  of  the  school.  It  was  soon  transferred  to  Hanover,  N.  II.,  and  became 
Dartmouth  college.  After  his  return  Occum  preached  to  his  countrymen  in  the  region 
of  New  London,  and  sometimes  was  employed  in  missionary  labors  among  distant  Indi- 
ans. In  1786  he  removed  to  Brothertown,  near  Utica,  N.  Y.,  where  was  the  home  of 
the  Stockbridge  Indians,  who  were  of  the  Mohegan  root.  Some  of  the  Mohcgans  and 
other  Indians  of  Connecticut,  Long  Island  and  Rhode  Island  accompanied  Occum.  They 
obtained  a  tract  of  land  from  the  Oneidas.  From  this  they  removed  to  Michigan,  and 
were  merged  in  the  Stockbridge  tribe.  Occum  wrote  an  account  of  the  Montauk  Indians 
•which  lie  preserved  in  manuscript  in  the  Historical  Collections.  He  published  a  sermon 
at  the  execution  of  Moses  Paul,  an  Indian,  at  New  Haven. 

OCCUPANCY,  in  law,  the  taking  possession  of  an  unappropriated  corporeal  thing, 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  its  owner.  This  mode  of  acquiring  property  came  to  the 
common  from  the  Roman  law,  which  considered  occupancy  a  mode  of  acquiring  property 
belonging  to  no  one,  but  subject  to  appropriation  by  the  first  comer.  Instances  are 
uninhabited  lands,  which  belong  to  the  discoverer.  The  finder  of  unclaimed  lost  goods 
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has  a  title  to  them  by  occupancy,  and  so  has  the  captor  of  beasts  of  a  wild  nature,  so 
long  as  he  keeps  possession  of  them,  but  there  can  be  no  complete  property  in  them  till 
they  are  domesticated;  and  if  they  make  their  escape,  with  no  intention  of  coining  back, 
aiiimus  rerei'tendi,  the  ownership  of  the  original  owner  ceases,  and  their  next  captor 
acquires  a  title  in  them  by  occupancy.  But  if  they  be  once  domesticated  the  title  by 
occupation  becomes  indefeasible.  The  owner  of  property  by  accession  acquires  his  title  by 
occupancy,  and  so  does  the  owner  of  goods  obtained  by  confusion;  it  being  held,  that 
where  a  person  with  fraudulent  intent  mixes  his  property  indistinguishably  wilh  that  of 
another,  the  latter  is  not  compelled  to  distinguish  his  property  from  that  of  the  former, 
but  is  entitled  to  the  ownership  of  the  whole,  and  he  acquires  such  ownership  by  occu- 
pancy. Blackstone  refers  the  title  to  literary  property  to  the  same  head  of  occupancy, 
and  here  also  belongs  the  title  to  trade  marks,  ownership  of  which  is  acquired  by  a 
person  using  them  to  indicate  his  ownership  of  certain  articles,  or  certain  business. 
Another  instance  of  title  to  personal  property  obtained  by  occupancy,  occurs  in  tne  case 
of  property  acquired  from  an  enemy  in  time  of  war.  By  the  law  of  nations,  property 
captured  from  an  enemy  vests  in  the  government  or  sovereign  of  the  state  of  which  the 
captor  is  a  subject;  but  the  captors  are  generally  allowed  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  prop- 
erty captured.  A  good  title  to  property  captured  on  land  is  acquired  by  occupancy 
without  the  intervention  of  a  court;  but  in  the  case  of  prizes  acquired  at  sea,  judgment 
must  be  rendered  by  a  prize  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  The  English  method  of 
distributing  booty,  i.e.,  property  captured  on  land,  is  by  grant  from  trustees  appointed  by 
the  crown,  and  whose  acts  of  distribution  are  subject  to  its  assent.  Instances  of  the 
acquisition  of  a  title  to  laud  by  occupancy  are  more  rare.  Land  left  bare  by  the  sea  or  a 
lake,  or  deposited  by  a  river,  is  acquired  by  occupancy.  Another  instance,  at  the  com- 
mon law,  was  where  an  estate  was  limited  to  one  person  during  the  life  of  another  per- 
son, and  the  former  died;  there  was  then  no  person  to  whom  the  estate  could  p?,ss.  The 
executor  could  not  take  it,  for  it  was  not  personal  property ;  nor  the  heir,  because  it  was 
not  a  fee;  nor  the  original  grantor,  because  he  could  not  take  back  his  own  grant.  Any 
person,  therefore,  could  come  in  and  take  possession;  and  the  person  so  acquiring  pos- 
session was  known  as  the  "general  occupant."  The  common  law  rule  has  been  changed 
in  many  of  the  states,  and  in  some  the  residue  of  the  estate  goes  to  the  executor  as  per- 
sonal property.  Where  the  limitation  was  to  one  person  and  his  heirs,  during  the  life  of 
another,  and  the  former  person  dies,  the  residue  goes  to  his  hell's,  not  as  heirs,  because 
the  estate  is  not  one  of  inheritance,  but  as  "  special  occupants"  named  in  the  grant.  The 
general  theory  of  title  by  occupation  has  long  been  of  little  importance.  While  this 
country  was  a  colony  of  Great  Britain,  the  ownership  of  land  was  held  to  be  vested  in 
the  crown,  and  individual  titles  to  land  were  derived  from  the  crown.  Since  the  separa- 
tion of  the  colonies  from  Great  Britain,  titles  are  derived  from  the  grant  of  the  United 
States  or  the  individual  states.  The  occupatio,  or  occupation,  of  the  Roman  law,  was  the 
same  thing  as  occupancy. 

OCEAN,  a  term  which,  like  SEA,  in  its  general  acceptation,  denotes  the  body  of  salt 
water  that  separates  continent  from  continent,  and  is  the  receptacle  for  the  waters  of 
rivers.  The  surface  of  the  ocean  is  about  three-fifths  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth. 
Although  no  portion  of  it  is  completely  detached  from  the  rest,  the  intervening  conti- 
nents and  islands  mark  it  off  into  divisions,  which  geographers  have  distinguished  by 
special  names:  the  Atlantic  ocean  (q.v.).  between  America  and  Europe  and  Africa;  the 
Pacific  ocean  (q.v.),  between  America  and  Asia;  the  Indian  ocean  (q.v.),  lying  s.  of  Asia, 
and  limited  on  the  e.  and  w.  by  Australasia  and  South  Africa;  the  Arctic  ocean  (q.v.), 
surrounding  the  north  pole;  and  the  Antarctic  ocean  (q.v.),  surrounding  the  south  pole. 
The  general  features  and  characteristics  of  the  ocean  will  be  described  under  SEA. 

OCEAN,  a  co.  in  s.e.  New  Jersey,  bounded  on  thee.  br  the  Atlantic  ocean,  watered 
by  Cedar  creek  and  Tom's  river,  trav  rsed  by  the  New  Jersey  Southern  and  Tuckertou 
railroads;  about  650  sq.m. ;  pop,  '80.  14,455 — 13,963  of  American  birth.  The  surface 
is  level,  and  heavily  wooded,  and  the  soil  sandy.  The  principal  productions  are  corn, 
potatoes,  cranberries,  and  lumber.  Co.  seat,  Tom's  River. 

OCEA'NA,  a  co.  in  ~w.  Michigan,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  lake  Michigan;  drained  by 
White  river;  on  the  Chicago  and  West  Michigan  railroad;  550  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  11,699 — 
9,784  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  rolling  or  level,  and  heavily  wTooded.  and  the 
soil  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  and  oats.  Co.  seat, 
Hart. 

OCEANIA,  the  name  given  to  the  fifth  division  of  the  globe,  comprising  all  the  islands 
which  intervene  between  the  south-eastern  shores  of  the  continent  of  Asia  and  the  west- 
ern shores  of  the  American  continent.  It  naturally  divides  itself  info  three  great  sec- 
tions— Malay  Archipelego  (q.v.),  Australasia  (q.v.),  or  Melanesia  and  Polynesia  (q.v.). 

OCEAN'ICA.     (See  OCEANIA,  ante.) 

OCEAN'US,  in  mythology,  the  eldest  of  the  Titans,  son  of  Ouranos  and  Ge\  father, 
by  his  sister  Tethys,  of  the  3.000  Oceanides,  or  ocean  nymphs.  He  was  the  god  of  the 
ocean-stream  which  surrounded  the  plain  of  earth.  His  palace,  according  to  Homer, 
was  in  the  west,  ^schylus  represents  him  as  living  in  a  cave  under  ocean,  from  which 
he  comes  on  a  hippogriff  to  condole  with  Prometheus. 
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OCEL'LUS,  LUCA'NUS,  b.  Lucania,  Italy,  5th  c.  B.C.  ;  a  pupil  of  Pythagoras.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  philosophical  treatises,  of  which  only  one,  on  the  nature  of  the,  universe, 
has  been  preserved.  In  this  he  maintains  the  eternity  of  the  human  race,  and  of  the 
universe.  Diogenes  Laertius  cites  a  letter  from  Archytas  to  Plato,  mention iu»-  four 
treatises  of  Ocellus  which  the  former  had  sent  to  Plato;  the  answer  of  Plato  acknowl- 
edges the  receipt  of  the  books,  of  which  he  expresses  a  high  opinion.  The  subjects  of 
the  four  works  were  on  law,  piety,  the  nature  of  the  universe,  and  kinfjii/  rule.  The 
extarittreatise  is  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  while  Doric  was  the  dialect  prevailing  in 
Lucania.  The  genuineness  of  the  work  has  been  questioned  on  this  ground.  The  weight 
of  opinion  seems  to  he  in  favor  of  the  supposition  of  Rudolphi,  that  the  work  was  origi- 
nally written  in  Doric,  but  that  the  Ionic  forms  were  introduced  by  .successive  copyists 
and  grammarians.  The  fragments  of  the  same  treatise  found  in  Stobseus,  are  written  in 
Doric.  There  is  an  English  translation  by  Thomas  Taylor  (1837). 

OCELOT,  the  name  of  several  species  offelidee,  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  South 
America,  allied  to  the  leopard  by  flexibility  of  body,  length  of  tail,  and  other  characters, 
but  of  much  smaller  size.  They  are  usually  included  in  the  genus  leopurdns  by  those  who 
divide  the  fclidse  into  a  number  of  genera.  They  are  inhabitants  of  forests,  and  very 
expert  in  climbing  trees.  Their  prey  consists  in  great  part  of  birds.  They  are  beauti- 
fully marked  and  colored.  The  best-known  species,  or  COMMON  ocelot  (fdis  pardalis),  a 
native  of  the  warm  parts  of  America,  from  Mexico  to  Brazil,  is  from  2  ft.  9  in.  to  4  ft. 
long,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  from  11  to  15  ins.,  and  nearly  of  uniform  thickness. 
The  ears  are  thin,  short,  and  pointed.  The  muzzle  is  rather  elongated.  The  colors  vary 
considerably,  but  the  ground  tint  is  always  a  rich  red  or  tawny  color,  blending  finely 
with  the  dark  brown  on  the  margins  of  the  open  spots,  of  which  there  are  chains  along 
the  sides;  the  head,  neck,  and  legs  being  also  variously  spotted  or  barred  with  dark  brown 
or  black.  The  ocelot  is  easily  tamed  and  is  very  gentle  and  playful,  but  excessively 
mischievious.  It  may  be  fed  on  porridge  and  milk,  or  other  such  food,  and  is  said  to  be 
then  more  gentle  than  if  permitted  to  indulge  in  carnivorous  appetites.  Very  similar  to 
the  common  ocelot  are  several  other  American  species,  as  the  LINKED  OCELOT  ( fdis  aite- 
Ditta),  the  LOXG-TAILED  OCELOT  (felis  macTouvuis),  the  OHATI  (fdis  mitts),  etc.  The  simi- 
larity extends  to  habits  and  disposition  as  well  as  form. 

0  CHEE.S,  the  name  usually  applied  to  clays  colored  with  the  oxides  of  iron  in  various 
proportions,  giving  to  the  clay  a  lighter  or  deeper  color.  Strictly  speaking  the  term 
belongs  only  to  a  combination  of  peroxide  of  iron  with  water.  From  many  mines  large 
quantities  of  water  charged  with  ferruginous  mud  are  being  continually  pumped  up,  and 
from  this  water  the  colored  mud  or  ocher  settles  In  this  way  large  quantities  are  pro- 
cured from  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall,  and  the  lead  and  copper  mines  of  north  AY  ales 
and  the  isle  of  Man.  Ochers  occur  also  ready  formed,  in  beds  several  feet  thick,  in  the 
various  geological  formations,  and  are  occasionally  worked,  as  at  Shotover  hill,  Oxford, 
in  Holland,  and  many  other  places  in  Europe  and  America.  Very  remarkable  beds  are 
worked  in  Canada.  The  ochers  so  obtained  are  either  calcined  for  use  or  not,  according 
to  the  tint  wanted.  The  operation  adds  much  to  the  depth  of  color,  by  increasing  the 
degree  of  oxidation  of  the  contained  iron.  The  most  remarkable  varieties  of  ocher  are 
the  Siena  earth  (terra  di  Siena)  from  Italy;  the  so-called  red  chalk,  with  which  sheep  are 
marked :  Dutch  ocher;  Armenian  bole,  or  Lemniau  earth ;  Italian  rouge,  and  Bitry  ocher. 
They  vary  in  color  from  an  Isabelline  yellow,  through  almost  every  shade  of  brown,  up 
1o  a  tolerably  good  red.  The  finest  kinds  are  used  by  painters,  the  coarsest  by  carpenters 
for  marking  out  their  work,  by  fanners  for  marking  cattle,  etc. 

0  CHILL  HILLS,  a  hilly  range  in  Scotland,  occupying  parts  of  the  counties  of  Perth, 
Clackmannan,  Stirling,  Kinross,  and  Fife,  and  extending  from  the  vicinity  of  Stirling 
ri. e.  to  the  Firth  of  Ta'y.  The  range  is  24  m.  in  length  and  about  12  in.  in  breadth. 
The  highest  summit  is  BenclHigh  (2,352  ft.),  near  the  s.w.  extremity.  The  hills,  which 
are  formed  chiefly  of  greenstone  and  basalt,  contain  silver,  copper,  and  iron  ores,  and 
afford  excellent  pasturage. 

OCHNA'CE.2E,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  containing  not  quite  100  known 
species,  natives  of  tropical  and  subtropical  countries.  Some  of  them  are  trees,  most  of 
them  under-shrubs;  all  are  remarkable  for  their  smoothness  in  all  parts.  Bitter  and  tonic 
qualities  prevail  in  this  order,  and  some  species  are  medicinally  used  in  their  native 
countries.  The  seeds  of  Gomphia,  jabotapita  yield  an  oil,  which  is  used  in  salads  in  the 
AVest  Indies  and  South  America. 

O'CHEO.     See  HIBISCUS. 

OCKLEY,  SIMON,  1678-1720;  b.  England;  entered  Queen's  college,  Cambridge.  Ji 
1693,  and  received  the  degree  of  F,.D.  In  1705  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Swave-cy. 
He  became  learned  in  the  oriental  languages.  From  Arabic  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  at  Oxford,  he  compiled  a  work  containing  much  serviceable  information  con- 
cerning the  early  conquests  of  the  Arabs,  entitled  The  History  of  the  Saracens,  beginning 
with  the  times  immediately  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Mohammed,  and  concluding  in 
the  year  705,  which  is  much  esteemed  as  a  book  of  reference  for  the  student  in  oriental 
languages.  Gibbon,  the  historian,  while  writing  his  Decline  and  Fall,  consulted  it  with 
advantage,  and  characterized  the  author  as  "an  original  in  every  sense  who  had  opened 
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his  eyes,"  and  "a  learned  and  spirited  interpreter  of  Arabian  authorities."  Disraeli 
says:  "  He  was,  perhaps,  the  first  who  exhibited  to  us  other  heroes  tlum  those  of  Rome 
an.i  Greece,  .sages  as  contemplative,  and  a  people  more  magnificent  even  than  the  iron 
masters  of  flic  world."  The  scholars  of  his  time  received  the  book  with  marked  appro- 
haiion.  esteeming  it  "  the  most  authentic  account  of  the  Arabian  prophet  yet  given  to  the 
world,"  and  in  1847  it  was  regarded  as  "the  standard  history  of  this  eventful  period."  In 
1711  ho  was  made  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  in  his  inaugural 
a.Idress  he  pathetically  referred  to  his  poverty.  The  1st  vol.  of  his  history  was  publi*hed 
in  1708,  the  2d  and  last  in  1718,  and  was  dated  at  Cambridge  castle,  where  he  was  impris- 
oned for  debt.  From  these  circumstances  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  his  literary  work 
brought  him  little  profit,  but  it  is  also  a  matter  of  history  that  he  had  an  expensive 
family.  In  Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  his  life, 
by  Dr.  Hcathcote,  and  about  the  preparation  of  his  principal  w^ork,  his  own  words 
cxpiv-s  the  difficulties  encountered,  when  he  says:  "  Had  I  not  been  forced  to  snatch  every- 
thing that  I  have,  as  it  were,  out  of  fire,  our  Saracen  history  should  have  been  ushered 
into  the  world  in  a  different  manner."  A  third  edition  with  additions  by  Dr.  Long 
appeared  in  1757  in  2  vols.,  and  a  fourth  edition  revised,  improved,  and  enlarged,  in 
1847.  Among  his  most  important  works,  in  addition  to  sermons  on  The  Christian 
Prifxthood,  and  the  Necessity  of  Instructing  Children  in  tlie  Scriptures,  there  were  published 
in  1706,  Inlroductio  ad  Linguis  Orientalis  in  quit  iu  Dixcendis  via,  munitur  et  Earum  iisu# 
Oxtenditur;  in  1707,  The  History  of  the  present  Jews  Throughout  the  World,  translated  from 
the  Italian  of  Leo  of  Modena,  a  Venetian  rabbi;  iu  1708,  The  Improvement  of  Human 
Jtcason  Exhibited  in  the  Life  of  Hai  Ebti  Yokdhan,  from  Hie  Arabic.  In  1716  he  pub- 
lished a  new  translation  from  the  Arabic  version  of  the  second  Apocryphal  Boole  of 
Exdmx.  -His  writings  are  distinguished  for  their  almost  perfect  accuracy  as  well  as  their 
erudition. 

OCKMTIL'GEE,  a  river  in  Georgia,  which  rises  in  the  northern  center  of  the  state  by 
three  branches,  and  after  a  course  of  200  m.  s.s.e.,  joins  the  Oconee,  to  form  the  Alta- 
inaha.  It  is  navigable  to  Macon,  130  m.  above  its  mouth. 

OCO'NEE,  a  river  of  Georgia,  rises  in  the  n.e.  part  of  the  state,  and  flows  southerly 
250  m.  where  it  unites  writh  the  Ockmulgee  to  form  the  Altamaha;  it  is  navigable  to 
3Iilledgevi'l3,  100  miles. 

OCO'XEE,  a  co.  in  n.e.  cemtral  Georgia,  bounded  by  the  Oconee  river  on  the  e.,and 
the  Appalachee  on  thew.;  pop. '80,  6,349 — of  American  birth,  6,344;  colored,  3,032. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  surface  hilly;  corn  and  cotton  are  the  chief  products.  The 
count}'  was  formed  about  1870  from  the  s.  part  of  Clarke  county.  Co.  seat.Watkinsville. 

OCO'NEE,  a  co.  in  extreme  n.w.  South  Carolina,  bounded  n.wr.  by  the  Chatooga,  s.w. 
by  the  Tugaloo,  and  e.  by  the  Kiowee  rivers;  intersected  by  tlie  Piedmont  Air  Line 
railroad;  750  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  16,255 — 16,049  of  American  birth;  colored,  4.C01.  The 
surface  is  broken  and  hilly,  covered  in  most  part  by  pine  forests;  cotton,  Indian  corn, 
and  pork  are  the  staples.  Gold  is  found  in  small  quantities.  Co.  seat,  Walhalla. 

O'CONNELL,  DANIEL,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Morgan  O'Connell  of  Darrynane,  near  Cahir- 
civeen,  in  the  co.  of  Kerry,  Ireland,  was  born  Aug.  9,  1775.  His  family  was  ancient, 
but  straightened  in  circumstances.  O'Connell  received  his  first  education  from  a  hedge- 
schoolmaster,  and,  after  a  further  training  under  a  Catholic  priest  in  the  co.  of  Cork,  was 
sent  in  1790  to  the  English  college  at  St.  Omer.  His  school  reputation  was  very  high; 
but  he  was  driven  home  prematurely  by  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  and  in  1794 
entered  as  a  law-student  at  Lincoln's  inn.  In  1798  he  was  called  to  the  bar;  and  it  was 
the  boast  of  his  later  career  as  an  advocate  of  the  repeal  of  the  Union  with  England,  that 
his  first  public  speech  was  delivered  at  a  meeting  in  Dublin,  convened  for  the  purpose 
of  protesting  against  that  projected  measure.  He  devoted  himself  assiduously,  however, 
to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  rose  steadily.  By  degrees,  the  Roman 
Catholic  party  having  begun  to  rally  from  the  prostration  into  which  they  had  been 
thrown  through  the  rebellion  of  1798  and  its  consequences,  O'Connell  was  drawn  into 
public  political  life.  In  all  the  meetings  of  his  co-religionists  for  the  prosecution  of  their 
claims,  he  took  a  part,  and  his  unquestioned  ability  soon  made  him  a  leader.  He  was  an 
aciive  member  of  all  the  successive  associations  which,  under  the  various  names  of 
••  Catholic  board,"  "Catholic  committee,"  "Catholic  association,"  etc.,  were  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  repeal  of  tlie  civil  disabilities  of  the  Catholic  body. 
Of  the  Catholic  association  he  was  himself  the  originator;  and  although  his  supremacy 
in  its  councils  was  occasionally  challenged  by  some  aspiring  associates,  he  continued  all 
but  supreme  down  to  its  final  dissolution.  By  means  of  this  association,  and  the  "  Cath- 
olic rent"  which  it  was  enabled  to  raise,  he  created  so  formidable  an  organization 
throughout  Ireland  that  it  graduall^v  became  apparent  that  the  desired  measure  of  relief 
could  not  longer  be  safely  withheld;  and  the  crisis  was  precipitated  by  the  bold  expedi- 
ent adopted  by  O'Connell,  of  procuring  himself  to  be  elected  member  of  parliament  for 
Clare  in  1828,  notwithstanding  his  well-known  legal  incapacity  to  serve  in  parliament, 
iu  consequence  of  his  being  obliged  to  refuse  the  prescribed  oaths  of  abjuration  and 
supremacy,  which  then  formed  the  ground  of  the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics  from  the 
legislature.  This  decisive  step  to  wards  the  settlement  of  the  question,  although  it  failed 
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to  procure  for  O'Connell  admission  to  parliament,  led  to  discussions  within  the  House, 
and  to  agitations  outside,  so  formidable,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1829,  the  duke 
of  Wellington  and  sir  Robert  Pee!  found  it  expedient  to  give  way:  and,  deserting  their 
former  party,  they  introduced  and  carried  through,  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  the  well- 
known  measure  of  Catholic  emancipation.  O'Connell  was  at  once  re-elected,  and  took 
his  seat  for  Clare,  and  from  that  date  until  his  death  continued  to  sit  in  parliament,  lie 
was  elected  for  his  native  county  in  1830,  for  the  city  of  Dublin  in  1886,  for  the  lown  of 
Kilkenny  in  1836  (having  been  unseated  for  Dublin  on  petition),  for  Dublin  again  in  1837, 
and  for  the  co.  of  Cork  in  1841.  During  all  these  years,  having  entirely  relinquished  his 
practice  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  public  affairs,  he  received,  by  means  of 
an  organized  annual  subsidy,  a  large  yearly  income  from  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  people,  by  whom  he  was  idolized  as  their  "  liberator;"  and  who  joined  with  him  in 
all  the  successive  agitations  against  the  act  of  Union,  against  the  Protestant  church 
establishment,  and  in  favor  of  reform,  in  which  he  engaged.  In  the  progress  of  more 
than  one  of  these  political  agitations,  his  associations  were  oppressed  by  the  government ; 
and  the  agitation  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  recommenced  in  1841  and  carried  on  by 
"monster  meetings"  throughout  Ireland,  at  which  O'Connell  himself  wfts  the  chief 
speaker,  assumed  proportions  so  formidable,  that  he,  in  common  witli  several  others,  was 
indicted  for  a  seditious  conspiracy,  and  after  a  long  and  memorable  trial,  was  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  with  a  fine  of  £2,000.  This  judgment  was 
reversed  by  the  House  of  lords;  and  O'Conuell,  ou  his  discharge,  resumed  his  career; 
but  his  health  had  suffered  from  confinement,  and  still  more  from  dissensions  and  opposi- 
tion in  the  councils  of  his  party;  and  as,  on  the  return  of  the  whigs  to  power  in  1846,  he 
consented  to  support  their  government,  the  malcontents  of  the  repeal  association  openly 
separated  from  him,  and  a  bitter  feud  between  "young"  and  "old"  Ireland  ensued. 
In  this  quarrel,  O'Connell  steadfastly  maintained  his  favorite  precept  of  "  moral  force.'' 
and  was  supported  by  the  great  body  of  the  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy;  but  his  health 
gave  way  in  the  struggle.  He  was  ordered  to  try  a  milder  climate:  and  on  his  journey 
to  Rome*  in  the  spring  of  1847,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  paralysis,  and  died  at  Genoa 
ou  May  15  of  that  year.  His  eminence  as  a  public  speaker,  and  especially  as  a 
master  of  popular  eloquence,  is  universally  admitted.  Into  the  controversies  as  to  his 
public  and  political  character,  it  is  not  our  place  to  enter  here.  His  speeches  unfortu- 
nately were  for  the  most  part  extempore,  and  exist  but  in  the  reports  (uncorrected  by 
himself)  taken  at  the  time.  He  published  but  a  single  volume,  A  Memoir  of  Ireland, 
Native  and  Saxon,  and  a  few  pamphlets,  the  most  important  of  which,  as  illustrating  his 
personal  history  and  character,  is  A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.— See  Life  and  Time* 
of  Daniel  O'Connell,  by  his  son,  John  O'Connell;  also  Recollectifms  of  Daniel  0' ConneU,  by 
John  O'Neill  Dauiel;  Fagau's  Life  of  Daniel  O'Oonnell;  and  The  Liberator,  by  L.  F. 
Cusack  (1872). 

O'CONNOR,  ARTHUR,  1763-1 852  ;b.  Ireland;  called  to  the  bar  in  1788.  Soon  afterwards 
he  entered  the  Irish  parliament,  where  he  advocated  Roman  Catholic  emancipation;  his 
course  in  this  regard  caused  his  uncle,  lord  Longueville,  to  disinherit  him.  Becoming 
one  of  the  five  directors  of  the  "united  Irishmen,"  he  was  tried  for  high  treason,  but 
acquitted.  He  then  left  Ireland  for  France,  where  he  rose  to  be  lieut.gen.,  and  afterwards 
gen.  of  division.  He  wrote  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Carl-isle,  1795;  Letters  to  Earl  Caw  den, 
1798;  Tiie  Present  State  of  Great  Britian,  1804;  and  other  works.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  Comlorset. 

O'CONNOR,  FEARGUS  EDWARD,  1796-1855;  b.  in  co.  Menth,  Ireland.  In  1832  he 
was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  Cork,  and  when  re-elected,  in  1835,  lost  his  seat 
on  account  of  his  disqualifications.  He  then  became  a  prominent  member  of  the  so- 
called  "  chartist "  party,  and  carried  on  the  agitation  for  the  extension  of  the  ballot  and 
other  privileges  to  the  lower  classes.  He  was  again  returned  to  parliament  in  1857 f n  ni 
Nottingham.  Disheartened  by  the  small  success  of  his  efforts  he  became  insane  in  1852. 

O'CONNOR,  RODERICK.  (RoRY),  king  of  Ireland,  1116-98;  b.  Connaught;  son  of 
Turlogh  O'Connor,  king  of  Connaught,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1156.  Afier  a  protracted 
contest  with  the  O'Briens  and  O'Neals,  he  took  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland  in  1166.  He 
drove  Dermot,  king  of  Leinster.  out  of  his  kingdom  in  1108,  but  afterward-*  reseated  him 
on  the  throne.  He  worsted  Strongbow  and  the  English  in  a  number  of  battle*,  but 
finally  entered  into  a  convention  with  them.  In  1175  he  had  an  interview  with  Henry 
II.  of  England,  to  whom  he  did  homage,  and  whom  he  recognized  as  lord  paramount 
of  Ireland.  Roderick  kept  the  crown  of  Connaught  till  1186,  when,  on  account  of  a 
revolt  of  his  sons,  he  entered  a  monastery,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life. 

O'CONNOR,  WILLIAM  DOUGLAS,  b.  Mass.,  1833;  a  journalist  who  commenced  life 
as  an  art  student  in  Boston,  in  1853  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Commonwealth,  a 
newspaper  published  in  that  city.  In  1854  he  entered  into  an  editorial  connection  with 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  Philadelphia,  retaining  it  six  years.  He  was  twelve  years 
corresponding  clerk  of  the  light-house  board  at  Washington,  and  in  1873  became  chic  f 
clerk,  holding  the  position  one  year,  ami  resigning  it  to  accept  that  of  librarian  of  the 
treasury  department,  of  which  the  light-house  board  is  a  branch.  He  has  contributed  x. 
number  of  essays,  stories,  and  poems  to  the  popular  magazines;  and  in  I860,  published 
Harrington,  a  romance;  and  in  1866,  The  Good  Grey  Poet,  a  pamphlet  in  favor  of  Wait 
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Whitman ;  and  in  1867,  The  Ghost.     His  story  of  The  Carpenter,  which  appeared  in  one 
of  the  periodicals,  attracted  much  attention  and  critical  comment. 

OCONOMOWOC,  a  t.  in  Waukeshaco.,  Wisconsin,  on  Oconomowoc  creek,  and  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  railroad;  pop.  70,  2.080.  There  are  a  number  of 
lakes  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  is  a  popular  summer  resort.  It  has  three  newspapers,  a 
r.ank.  a  seminary  for  girls,  and  seven  churches. 

O'CONOR,  CHARLES,  LL.D.  :  b.  New  York  city,  1804.  His  father  came  to  this  country 
from  Ireland,  and  was  a  man  of  good  family  and"  liberal  education.  As  he  lost  a  con- 
siderable fortune  shortly  after  his  arrival  here,  he  was  unable  to  give  his  son  a  university 
education.  At  the  age  of  20,  O'Conor  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  York  state.  By 
his  industry  and  high  intellectual  ability  he  soon  gained  high  rank  in  the  profession. 
Among  the  cases  in  which  he  has  been  concerned  are  many  of  national  interest,  such 
as  that  of  the  slave  Jack,  1835.  Other  of  his  best  known  cases  are  the  Lispenard.  Par- 
ish, and  Jumel  will  litigations,  and  the  Forrest  divorce  suit.  In  politics,  Mr.  O'Conor 
is  a  democrat,  but  has  rarely  accepted  office.  He  was  district-attorney  under  president 


but  29,489  vctes,  which  were  merely  complimentary,  as  he  had  declined  both  nomina- 
tions. He  has  always  taken  interest  in  the  city  government  and  local  reform,  and  WHS 
one  of  the  prosecuting  counsel  in  the  "  ring"  cases,  as  they  were  called,  brought  against 
the  municipal  officers  of  New  York  in  1873. 

OCONTO,  a  co.  inn.e.  Wisconsin,  bounded  on  then. e.  by  Michigan  and  the  Menomonee 
river,  and  on  the  s.e.  by  Green  bay;  watered  by  the  Peshtigo  and  Oconto  rivers,  on  the 
Clilcago  and  Northern  railroad ;  5,000  sq.rn. ;  pop.  '80,  9,848—6.218  of  American  birth. 
The  surface  is  heavily  wooded  with  pine.  The  chief  staples  are  wheat,  potatoes,  oats, 
and  hay.  Large  quantities  of  lumber  are  exported.  Co.  seat,  Oconto. 

OCOSIN'GO,  a  t.  in  the  state  of  Chiapao,  Mexico;  pop'.  4,000.  It  is  noted  for  the 
aboriginal  monuments  near  it,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  by  Stephens  in  his 
Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central  America. 

OCTAGON,  a  plane  closed  figure  of  8  sides.  When  the  sides  are  equal,  and  also  the 
angles,  the  figure  is  called  a  "regular  octagon;"  in  this  case,  each  angle  is  135°,  or  equal 
to  three  half  right  angles.  If  the  alternate  corners  of  a  regular  octagon  be  joined,  a 
square  is  constructed;  and  as  the  angle  contained  bc-tw~een  the  sides  of  the  square  and  of 
the  octagon  is  one-fourth  of  a  right  angle,  the  octagon  may  easily  be  constructed  from 
the  square  as  a  basis. 

OCTAHE  DRON  (Gr.  okto,  eight,  liedra,  base)  is  a  solid  figure  bounded  by  8  triangles, 
and  having  12  edges  and  6  angles.  A  regular  octahedron  has  its  8  triangular  faces  all 
equilateral,  and  may,  for  convenience,  be  defined  as  a  figure  composed  of  two  equal  and 
similar  square  pyramids  with  equilateral  triangles  for  their  sides  placed  br.se  to  base. 
This  solid  is  symmetrical  round  any  angle,  and  is  one  of  Plato's  5  regular  solids.  The 
octahedron  appears  in  nature  as  one  of  the  forms  of  crystals  of  sulphur. 

OCTAVE  (Lat.  octants,  eighth),  the  interval  between  any  musical  note  and  its  most  per- 
fect concord,  which  is  double  its  pitch,  and  occupies  the  position  of  the  eighth  note  from 
it  on  the  diatonic  scale.  The  name  octave  is  often  given  to  the  eighth  note  itself  as  well 
as  to  the  interval.  There  is  between  a  note  and  its  octave  a  far  closer  relation  than 
between  any  other  two  notes;  they  go  together  almost  as  one  musical  sound.  In  com- 
bination, they  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  one  another,  and  their  harmonics  agree 
invariably,  a  coincidence  which  occurs  in  the  case  of  no  other  interval. 

OCTA  VIA,  the  sister  of  the  Roman  emperor  Augustus,  and  wife  of  Mark  Antony. 
She  was  distinguished  for  her  beauty,  her  noble  disposition,  and  womanly  virtues.  Her 
first  husband  was  C.  Marcellus,  to  whom  she  was  married  50  B.C.  He  died  41  B.C., 
shortly  after  which  she  consented  to  marry  Antony,  to  make  secure  the  reconciliation 
between  him  and  her  brother.  The  event  was  hailed  with  joy  by  all  classes.  In  a  few 
years  Antony  became  tired  of  his  gentle  and  virtuous  spouse,  and  forsook  her  for  Cleo- 
patra. When  the  Parthian  war  broke  out,  Octavia  wanted  to  accompany  her  husband, 
and  actually  went  as  far  as  Corcyra,  whence  Antony  sent  her  home,  that  she  might  not 
interrupt  his  guilty  intercourse  with  the  Egyptian  queen.  In  35  B.C.,  Octavia  made  an 
effort  to  rescue  him  from  a  degradation  that  was  indifferent  even  to  the  honor  of  the 
Roman  arms,  and  sailed  from  Italy  with  re-enforcements;  but  a  message  reached  her 
at  Athens  ordering  her  to  return  home.  She  proudly  obeyed,  but,  with  a  magnanimity 
that  reminds  us  of  the  Roman  character  in  earlier  and  tetter  days,  she  forwarded  the 
supports  to  her  husband.  Her  brother,  Octavian.  was  indignant  at  the  treatment  she 
received,  and  would  have  had  her  quit-  her  husband's  house,  and  come  and  live  with  him; 
but  she  refused.  In  32  B.C.  war,  long  inevitable,  broke  out  between  Antony  and  Octa- 
via; and  the  former  crowned  his  insults  by  sending  Octavia  a  bill  of  divorcement.  But 
no  injury  was  too  great  to  be  forgiven  by  this  "  patient  Grizel"  of  the  ancient  world, 
and  after  her  husband's  death,  she  brought  up  with  maternal  care  not  only  her  own  chil- 
dren, but  also  Cleopatra's  bastards.  Her  death  took  place  11  B.C. 
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OCTOBER  (Lat.  octo,  eight)  was  the  eighth  month  of  the  so-called  "year of  Romulus," 
b  it  became  the  tenth  when  (according  to  tradition)  Numa  changed  the  commencement 
of  (he  year  to  the  first  of  January,  though  it  retained  its  original  name.  It  1ms  since 
maintained  its  position  as  the  tenth  month  of  the  year,  and  has  31  days.  October  pre- 
served its  ancient  name  notwithstanding  the  attempts  made  by  the  Roman  senate,  and 
the  emperors  Commodus  and  Domitian,  who  substituted  for  a  time  the  terms  Faustinas, 
Invictus,  Domitianus.  Many  Roman  and  Greek  festivals  fell  to  be  celebrated  in  this 
mouth,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  the  sacrifice  at  Home  of  a  horse  (which  was 
called  October)  to  the  god  Mars.  The  other  festivals  were  chiefly  bacchanalian.  Among 
the  Saxons  it  was  styled  Wyn  moneth  or  the  wine  month. 

OCTO'PODA  (Gr.  eight-footed),  a  section  of  dibranchiate  cephalopoda  (see  CEPHALO- 
PODA), having  the  body  in  general  very  short,  the  head  very  distinct;  eight  arms,  not 
very  unequal,  furnished  with  simple  suckers;  with  or  without  a  shelly  covering.  To 
this  section  belong  argonauts,  poulpes,  etc. 

OCTO  PUS.     See  POULPE. 

OCTOSTYLE,  the  name  given  in  classic  architecture  to  a  portico  composed  of  eight 
columns  in  front. 

OCTROI  (Lat.  auctorilas,  authority),  a  term  which  originally  meant  an  ordinance 
authorized  by  the  sovereign,  and  thence  came  to  berestrictively  applied  to  a  toll  or  t  IK 
in  kind  levied  from  a  very  early  period  in'  France,  and  other  countries  of  northern 
Europe,  on  articles  of  food  which  passed  the  barrier  or  entrance  of  a  town.  The  right 
to  levy  this  toll  was  often  delegated  to  subjects,  and,  in  order  to  increase  its  amount,  a 
device  was  resorted  to  of  raising  the  weight  of  the  pound  in  which  the  octroi  was  taken. 
The  large  pound,  an  ounce  heavier  than  that  in  ordinary  use,  wus  called  the  Here  d' octroi, 
whence  the  expression  pound  troy.  The  octroi  came  eventually  to  be  levied  in  money, 
and  was  abolished  in  France  at  the  revolution.  In  1798  it  was  re-established,  under  the 
pretext  that  it  was  required  for  purposes  of  charity,  and  called  the  octroi  de  bienfaisance, 
and  it  has  been  reorganized  in  1816,  1842,  and  1852.  Of  the  octroi  duty  which  is  at  present 
levied  at  the  gates  of  the  French  towns,  one-tentli  goes  to  the  national  treasury,  and  the 
rest  to  local  expenses.  The  octroi  officers  are  entitled  to  search  all  carriagas  and  indi- 
viduals entering  the  gates  of  a  town.  From  the  octrois  of  Paris  government  derive:!,  a 
few  years  ago,  a  revenue  of  56  million  francs.  In  1860  the  Belgian  government  acquired 
popularity  by  abolishing  the  octroi. 

The  epithet  octroye  is  applied  by  continental  politicians  to  a  constitution  granted  by  a 
prince,  in  contradistinction  to  one  which  is  the  result  of  apaction  between  the  sovereign 
and  the  representatives  of  the  people.  Any  public  company  possessing  an  authorized 
monopoly  like  that  held  by  the  East  India  company  is  said  to  be  octroye. 

O'CURRY,  ErjfiEN-E,  1796-1832;  b.  Ireland;  appointed  in  1834  an  assistant  in  the 
ordnance  survey  of  Ireland.  In  1841  he  began  to  catalogue  and  copy  the  Gaelic  MSS. 
of  Trinity  college.  Dublin,  and  the  Royal  Irish  academy,  and  assisted  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Irish  archaeological  society's  publications.  In  1853  he  wTas  associated  with  Dr. 
O'Donovan  in  the  translation  of  the  ancient  Brehon  laws.  In  1854  he  became  professor 
of  Irish  history  and  arclueology  in  the  new  Roman  Catholic  university  in  Dublin.  IJe 
published  a  translation  of  the  Battle  of  the  Mar/Ji  Lest/ia,  together  icitJi  the  Courtship  of 
Mornera  (1855),  and  Lectures  on  tJie  Manuscript  Materials  of  Ancient  Irish  History  (1861). 

OD  (from  the  same  root  as  Odin,  and  supposed  to  mean  all-pervading),  the  name 
given  by  baron  Reichenbach  (q.v.)  to  a  peculiar  physical  force  which  he  thought  he 
had  discovered.  This  force,  according  to  him,  pervades  all  nature,  and  manifests  itself 
as  a  flickering  flame  or  luminous  appearance  at  poles  of  magnets,  at  the  poles  of 
crystals,  and  wherever  chemical  action  is  going  on.  This  would  account  for  the  lumin- 
ous figures  said  to  be  sometimes  seen  over  recent  graves.  The  odd  force  has  positive  and 
negative  poles,  like  magnetism.  The  human  body  is  od -positive  on  the  left  side,  and 
od-negative  on  the  right.  Certain  persons,  called  "sensitives,"  can  see  the  odic  radia- 
tion like  a  luminous  vapor  in  the  dark,  and  can  feel  it  by  the  touch  like  a  breath.  As 
the  meeting  of  like  odic  poles  causes  a  disagreeable  sensation,  while  the  pairing  of  unlike 
poles  causes  a  pleasant  sensation,  we  have  thus  a  sufficient  cause  for  those  likings  and 
antipathies  hitherto  held  unaccountable.  Some  sensitive  persons  cannot  sleep  on  their 
left  side  (in  the  northern  hemisphere),  because  the  north  pole  of  the  earth,  which  is  od- 
negative,  affects  unpleasantly  the  od-negative  left  side.  All  motion  generates  od;  why, 
then,  may  not  a  stream  running  underground  affect  a  sensitive  water  finder,  so  that  the 
divining-rod  in  his  or  her  hand  shall  move  without,  it  may  be,  any  conscious  effort  of 
will?  All  the  phenomena  of  mesmerism  are  ascribed  to  the  workings  of  this  od-force. 
Reichenbach  does  not  pretend  to  have  had  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses  for  any  of 
those  manifestations  of  his  assumed  od-force;  the  whole  theory  rests  on  the  revelations 
made  to  him  by  "  sensitives."  It  may  be  added,  that  few,  if  any,  really  scientific  men 
have  any  belief  in  the  existence  of  such  a  force. — Those  curious  in  such  matters  are 
referred  for  the  details  of  the  subject  to  Reichenbach's  large  work,  translated  into  Eng- 
llsh  by  Dr.  Ashburner,  under  the  title  of  The  Dynamic*  of  Magnetism,  or  to  a  briefer 
account  in  his  Odisch-Magnetisclw  Briefe  (Stutt.  1852). 
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O'DAL  or  UDAL  BIGrHT  (Celtic  od,  property),  a  tenure  of  land  which  was  absolute,  and 
not  dependent  on  u  superior,  and  prevailed  throughout  northern  Europe  before  the  rise 
of  feudalism.  It  was  founded  on  the  tie  of  blood  which  connected  freeman  with  free- 
man, and  not  ou  the  tie  of  service.  It  was  tlie  policy  of  tiie  sovereign  authority  every- 
where to  make  it  advantageous  for  the  freemen  to  exchange  the  odal  tie  for  the  tie  of 
service — a  change  which  paved  the  way  for  the  feudal  system.  The  odalers  of  Orkney 
were  allowed  to  retain  or  resume  their  ancient  privileges,  on  paying  a  large  contribution, 
to  the  erection  of  St.  Magnus's  cathedral  at  Kirkwall;  and  the  odal  tenure  prevails  to  this 
day  to  a  large  extent  in  tiie  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands,  the  right  to  laud  being  com- 
pleted without  writing  by  undisturbed  possession,  proved  by  witnesses  before  au 
inquest. 

ODD  FELLOWS,  the  name  assumed  by  one  of  the  most  extensive  self-governed  provi- 
dent associations  in  the  world.  The  institution  was  originated  in  Manchester  in  1812, 
although  isolated  "lodges"  had  existed  in  various  parts  of  tiie  country  for  soaie  time 
previously.  These  latter  were  generally  secret  fraternities,  humble  imitations  of  Free- 
masonry— adopting  a  similar  system  of  initiatory  rites,  phraseology,  and  organization — 
instituted  for  social  and  convivial  purposes,  and  only  occasionally  extending  charitable 
assistance  to  members.  On  its  institution  in  Manchester,  the  main  purpose  of  odd- 
fellowship  \vasdeclared  by  its  laws  to  be,  "  to  render  assistance  to  every  brother  who 
may  apply  through  sickness,  distress,  or  otherwise,  if  he  be  well  attached  to  the  queen 
and  government,  and  faithful  to  the  order;"  and  this  continues  to  be  the  basis  of  all  its 
operations.  It  still,  however,  retains  some  of  the  characteristics  of  freemasonry,  in  pos- 
sfs.-iiig  pass-words  and  peculiar  "grips,"  whereby  members  can  recognize  one  another. 
The  headquarters  of  the  society  are  at,  Manchester,  where  the  grand-master  and  board  of 
directors  meet  quarterly  to  hear  appeals,  and  transact  the  general  business  of  the  order. 
In  Jan.,  1852,  the  total  number  of  members  was  224,441;  in  Jan.,  1878,  the  numberwas 
526,802.  The  lodges  number  4,1.21,  spread  over  456  districts;  the  annual  income  being 
about  ,£520,000,  with  considerably  less  expenditure.  Should  any  lodge  fail  to  meet  its 
legitimate  obligations,  the  district  becomes  liable;  failing  the  district,  the  responsibility 
falls  upon  the  entire  unity.  The  order  is  widely  spread  over  the  whole  of  England  and 
Scotland.  It  exists  independently  in  America  (where  there  are  near  420,000  members 
of  the  separated  association),  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  West  Indies;  but  there  are 
"lodges"  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  in  all  the  British  colonies,  and  one  in  Constanti- 
nople (originated  in  1862),  which  are  affiliated  to  and  in  connection  with  the  Manchester 
board.  These  widespread  ramifications  of  this  society  enable  emigrant  members  to  be 
at  once  received  into  fellowship  in  those  countries.  In  the  American  states,  odd- 
fellowskip  is  said  to  exercise  considerable  political  influence.  A  quarterly  periodical, 
called  the  Odd-fellows' Magazine,  devoted  to  its  interests,  is  published  in  Manchester.  In 
an  early  n '.unbar  of  this  publication,  an  odd-fellow  is  described  as  "like  a  fox  for  cun- 
ning, a  dove  for  taYneness,  a  lamb  for  innocence,  a  lion  for  boldness,  a  bee  for  industry, 
and  a  sheep  for  usefulness." 

ODD  FELLOWS,  INDEPENDENT  ORDER  OF.  The  order  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States  in  1806.  Some  persons  who  had  been  members  of  English  lodges  estab- 
lished a  lodge  at  Baltimore  in  1819;  and  this  lodge  soon  received  a  charter  from  the  Man- 
chester unity.  The  lodges  already  established  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston 
accepted  charters  from  the  Maryland  grand  lodge.  The  American  lodges  have  long 
ceased  to  hold  friendly  relations  with  the  Manchester  unity.  The  U.  S.  grand  lodcce  has 
established  grand  lodges  in  all  the  states  and  in  most  of  the  territories.  About  20  peri-" 
odicals,  devoted  to  the  order,  are  published  in  this  country.  American  odd-fellowship 
seeks  "  to  visit  the  sick,  relieve  the  distressed,  bury  the  dead,  and  educate  the  orphan." 
There  are  now  (1881)  about  475,000  members  of  the  organization  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  annual  disbursements  for  relief  of  families,  burials,  education,  etc.,  are  over 
§1,500.000.  To  become  a  member  of  a  U.  S.  lodge  a  person  must  be  a  white  male,  at 
least  21  years  of  age,  and  must  believe  in  a  supreme  being. 

ODE  (Gr.  a  song)  originally  meant  any  lyrical  piece  adapted  to  be  sung.  In  the 
modern  use  of  the  word,  odes  are  distinguished  from  songs  by  not  being  necessarily  in  a 
form  to  be  sung,  and  by  embodying  loftier  conceptions  and  more  intense  and  passionate 
emotions,  The  language  of  the  ode  is  therefore  abrupt,  concise,  and  energetic;  and  the 
highest  art,  of  the  poet  is  called  into  requisition  in  adapting  the  meters  and  cadences 
to  the  varying  thoughts  and  emotions.  Hence  the  changes  of  moter  and  versification 
that  occur  in  many  odes.  The  rapt  state  of  inspiration  that  gives  birth  to  the  ode,  leads 
the  poet  to  conceive  all  nature  as  animated  and  conscious,  and  instead  of  speaking  about 
persons  and  objects,  to  address  them  as  present. 

Among  the  highest  examples  of  the  ode  are  the  Song  of  Moses  and  several  of  the 
psalms.  Dryden's  Alexander's  Feast  is  reckoned  one  of  the  first  odes  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. We  may  mention,  as  additional  specimens,  Gray's  Bard,  Collin's  Ode  to  (he 
Pamon.i,  Burns's  Scots  wha  ha'e,  Coleridge's  Ode  to  the  Departing  Year  and  Dejection, 
Shelley's  Ode  to  the  Skylark,  and  Wordsworth's  Ode  on  tlie  Recollections  of  Immortality 
in  CTdldhood. 

ODENHEIMER,  WILLIAM  HENRY,  D.D.,  1817-80;  b.  Philadelphia;  educated  at  tlie 
university  of  Pennsylvania.  He  took  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  became 
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rector  of  St.  Peter's  church,  Philadelphia,  iu  1840,  and  was  elected  bishop  of  New  Jer- 
sey in  1859.  He  \  u  >lislied  The  Origin  of  the  Prayer-Book  (1841),  an  essay  on  Canon  Law, 
(L847),  Jerusalem  aiul  Vicinity  (1855), and  other  works. 

0  DENKIRCHEN,  a  t.  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  15  m.  w.s.w.  from  Dusseldorf,  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  Niers.  It  has  manufactures  of  velvets,  paper,  leather,  etc.,  and  like 
many  of  the  other  manufacturing  towns  iu  the  same  district,  has  recently  much  increased 
in  size  and  population.  Pop.  '75,7,848. 

ODENSEE,  anciently  known  as  Odin's- Ey  or  Odin's  Oe  (i.e.,  Odin's  island),  the 
chief  town  of  the  Danish  island  of  Fiinen,  and  the  oldest  city  of  the  kingdom,  is  situ- 
ated in  the  amt  or  district  of  the  same  name,  in  55°  25'  n.  lat.,  and  10°  20'  e.  long.  Pop. 
'70,  16,970.  Odensee,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  governor  of  the  island  and  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  has  a  gymnasium,  several  literary  societies,  and  is  an  active,  thriving  provincial 
lown.  A  bishopric  was  founded  here  in  988,  prior  to  which  time  Odensee  bore  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  first  city  eslablished  by  Odin  and  his  followers.  The  cathedral. 


printed  Danish  works.  At  Odensee  a  diet  was  held  in  1527,  in  which  the  reformed  or 
Lutheran  doctrines  were  declared  to  be  the  established  creed  of  Denmark,  and  equality 
of  rights  was  granted  to  Protestants;  while  another  diet  held  there  in  1539  promulgated 
the  laws  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  reformed  church. 

0  DENWALD.     See  HESSE-DAKMSTADT. 

ODE'ON,  a  musical  theater  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  built  on  the  same  plan  as  the 
theater,  but  smaller,  and  covered  with  a  roof.  The  first  was  ,-\t  Sparta,  about  the  middle 
of  the  7th  c.  B.C.  It  was  called  the  Skias,  and  was  designed  by  Theodorus,  an  archi- 
tect of  Samos.  Athens  had  an  old  one  near  the  Ilissus,  but  Pericles  elected  a  better 
one.  It  stood  near  the  base  of  the  acropolis,  on  the  s.e.  side,  and  its  form  was  said  to 
be  imitated  from  that  of  Xerxes'  tent,  It  was  burned  at  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Sulla, 
and  soon  after  re-erected  by  Ariobarzanes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  "There  were  two  other 
odeons  in  Athens.one  of  which,  built  by  Herodes  Atticus,  had  a  capacity  of  8,000.  Each 
principal  Greek  city  had  its  odeon;  and  it  was  introduced  into  Rome  by  Domilian. 

0  BER  (Lat.  Viadrus,  Slavon.  Vjodr),  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Germany,  rises  in 
the  Leseiberg  on  the  table-land  of  Moravia,  more  than  1000  ft.  above  the  level  of  ihe  sea, 
and  enters  Prussian  Silesia  at  Odersberg,  after  a  course  of  some  60  miles.  After  traversing 
Brandenburg  in  a  n.w.  direction,  it  crosses  Pomerania,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Stet- 
tiner  Haff,  from  whence  it  passes  into  the  Baltic  by  the  triple  arms  of  the  Dievenow, 
Peene,  and  Swine,  which  inclose  the  islands  of  Wollin  and  Usedom.  The  Oder  has  :i 
course  of  more  than  500  m. ,  and  a  river-basin  of  50,000  sq.miles.  The  rapid  How  of  this 
river,  induced  by  its  very  considerable  fall,  is  accelerated  by  the  affluence  of  several 
important  mountain-streams,  and  thus  contributes,  together  with  the  silting  at  the 
embouchures  of  these  streams,  to  render  the  navigation  difficult;  great  expense  and 
labor  being,  moreover,  necessary  to  keep  the  embankments  in  order,  and  prevent  the 
overflowing  of  the  river.  The  Oder  has  numerous  secondary  streams,  Ihe  most  impor- 
tant of  which  are  the  Oppa.  Neisse,  Ohlau,  Klodnitz,  Bartsch,  Warte,  and  the  Ihna; 
rtnd  is  connected  with  the  Havel  and  thence  with  the  E.'be  by  the  Finow  canal,  and 
•with  the  Spree  by  the  Friedrich-Wilhelms  canal.  The  chief  trading  port  of  the  Oder  is 
Sv/inemunde,  which  constitutes  an  important  center  for  the  transfer  of  colonial  and 
other  foreign  goods  to  northern  Germany  and  Poland.  At  Ratibor,  17  m.  below  Oder- 
berg,  the  river  becomes  navigable,  and  is  upwards  of  100  ft.  in  breadth;  at  Oppeln,  in 
Prussian  Silesia,  it  has  a  breadth  of  238  feet.  As  a  boundary  river,  it  is  of  considerable 
importance  in  a  military  point  of  view,  and  is  well  defended  by  the  fortresses  of  Kosel, 
Grossglogau,  Ktistrin,  and  Stettin. 

ODERZO,  a  t.  in  the  Italian  province  of  Treviso,  14  m.  n.e.  of  tl.'c  town  of  Treviso; 
pop.  about  6,500.  In  ancient  times  the  place  was  called  Opiteryhtrn,  and  it  is  stated  that 
in  the  wars  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  1000  young  men  from  this  town  slew  th'-mselves  in 
preference  to  remaining  the  prisoners  of  Pompey.  It  was  formerly  much  larger  than  af 
present,  but  still  has  some  business  activity.  Its  chief  interest  is  from  its  numerous 
palaces,  pictures,  and  antiquities.  The  villa  Colfrancni  contains  many  inscriptions,  bas- 
reliefs,  and  bronze,  iron,  ivory,  and  gold  objects  of  art,  found  near  by. 

ODESSA,  an  important  seaport  and  commercial  city  of  s.  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Kherson,  stands  on  an  acclivity  sloping  to  the  shore,  on  the  n.w.  coast  of  the  Black  sea, 
?2  m.  n.e.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Dniester.  Lat.  46°  29'  n.,  long.  30  44'  east.  The  har- 
bor is  formed  by  two  large  moles  defended  by  strong  works,  and  is  capable  of  contain- 
ing 200  vessels.  The  bay  is  deep  enough  even  close  in  shore  to  admit  the  approach  of 
the  largest  men-of-war,  and  is  frozen  only  in  the  severest  winters,  and  then  only  for  a 
short  time.  The  promenade  along  the  face  of  the  cliff,  descending  to  the  shore  by  a 
broad  stone  stair  of  204  steps,  is  the  favorite  walk  of  the  inhabitants.  Here  also  stands 
the  monument  of  the  due  de  Richelieu,  to  whom  in  great  part  the  town  is  indebted  for 
its  prosperity.  In  the  pedestal  of  the  monument  is  preserved  the  ball  by  which  lie  w;i.-j 
shot  during  the  bombardment  of  the  town  by  the  allied  fleet  in  1854.  The  university  of 
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Odessa,  founded  in  1865,  had,  in  1877.  43  professors  and  252  students;  and  the  library 
possessed  over  150,000  volumes.  The  city  contains  many  tine  edifices,  as  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Nicholas,  the  admiralty,  the  custom-house,  etc.  Owing  to  the  intensity  of  the 
heat  in  summer  (rising  occasionally  to  120'),  and  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  vegetation  iu 
the  vicinity  of  Odessa  is  very  poor.  In  the  neighborhood  are  quarries  of  soft  stone, 
which  is  used  for  building  purposes  in  Odessa  and  in  the  surrounding  towns.  One  of 
the  great  deficiencies  of  Odessa  used  to  be  its  want  of  good  water;  but  works  for  secur- 
ing an  ample  supply  from  the  Dniester  were  completed  iu  1873.  Gas  was  first  used  in 
Odessa  in  1861;  and  the  theater,  the  hotels,  and  all  the  larger  houses  now  use  the  handi- 
est of  the  artificial  lights.  A  railway,  opened  in  1872,  has  added  enormously  to  the 
commercial  success  and  importance  of  Odessa,  as  it  connects  it,  and  of  course  Kher- 
son., with  the  governments  u.  and  e.  of  it  in  Russia.  The  estimated  value  of  the  variocs 
quantities  of  grain,  wool,  hides,  tallow,  and  other  articles  of  export  for  Ihe  year  1871 
was  £7,110,000,  of  which  amount,  the  value  of  goods  shipped  in  British  vessels  was 
£2,372,000.  In  1876  the  total  exports  were  valued  at  about  £7,780,000,  and  the  imports 
at  £7,350,000.  The  rapid  strides  Odessa  has  made  in  commerce  within  the  last  few 
years  will  be  seen  when  these  latter  sums  are  compared  with  the  corresponding  ones  of 
'1858  and  1889;  the  former  year  showing  the  sum  of  £670,000,  and  the  latter  exhibiting  a 
fall  down  to  £465,000.  The  pop.  of  Odessa  in  1873  was  184,819. 

In  ancient  times,  Odessa  (Gr.  Odessitx)  was  inhabited  by  a  Greek  colony,  and  later  by 
Tartar  tribes.  In  the  beginning  of  the  15th  c.,  the  Turks  constructed  a  fortress  here, 
which  was  taken  by  the  Russians  in  1789.  In  1793  a  Russian  fortress  was  built  here,  and 
became  the  nucleus  of  a  town  and  port,  which  two  years  after  received  the  name  of 
Odessa.  The  due  de  Richelieu,  a  French  emigrant  in  the  Russian  service,  was  appointed 
governor  here  in  1803,  and  during  the  11  years  of  his  wise  administration  the  town 
prospered  rapidly.  Since  1823  the  city  has  formed  part  of  the  general  governorship  of 
s.  Russia:  is  the  seat  of  its  administration,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  gov.gen.  and  of 
an  archbishop.  The  advantageous  commercial  position  of  the  city,  and  the  privileges 
granted  to  it  by  government,  but  chiefly  the  privileges  of  a  free  port  between  1817  and 
1853  (in  place  of  which  it  now  receives  an  annual  subsidy)  have  developed  this  city  from 
a  mere  Turkish  fortress  into  the  chief  commercial  town  of  the  Russian  empire  after  St. 
Petersburg  and  Riga.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war,  April  1854,  the  British 
steamer  Furious  went  to  Odessa  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  away  the  British  consul. 
While  under  a  flag  of  truce,  she  was  fired  upon  by  the  batteries  of  the  city.  On  the 
failure  of  a  written  message  from  the  admirals  in  command  of  the  fleet  to  obtain  explana- 
tions, 12  war-steamers  invested  Odessa,  April  22,  and  in  a  few  hours  destroyed  the  forti- 
fications, and  took  a  number  of  Russian  vessels. 

ODIC  FORCE.     See  OD,  ante. 

ODEYPOOB',  OODYPORE,  or  UDAIPOK,  the  name  of  several  territories  in  India. — 1. 
The  principal  is  a  Rajpoot  state,  also  called  Meyvvar;  area  about  11,600  sq.m.,  and  pop. 
'71,  1,160,000. — 2.  A  tributary  state  in  Chota  Nagpore,  with  an  area  of  1051  sq.m. ;  pop. 
27,708. — 3.  Chota  Odeypoor  is  a  tributary  state  in  Gujerat;  area  650  m. ;  pop.  62,913. 

6  DIN,  the  chief  god  of  northern  mythology.  According  to  the  sagas,  Odin  and  his 
brothers,  Vile  and  Ve,  the  sons  of  Boer,  or  the  first-born,  slew  Ymer  or  Chaos,  and  from 
his  body  created  the  world,  converting  his  flesh  into  dry  land;  his  blood,  which  at  first 
occasioned  a  flood,  into  the  sea;  his  bones  into  mountains;  his  skull  into  the  vault  of 
heaven;  and  his  brows  into  the  spot  known  as  Midgaard,  the  middle  part  of  the  earth, 
intended  for  the  habitation  of  the  sous  of  men.  Odin,  as  the  highest  of  the  gods,  the 
Alfudei;  rules  heaven  and  earth,  and  is  omniscient.  As  ruler  of  heaven,  his  seat  is 
Valaskjalf,  from  whence  his  two  black  ravens,  Huginn  (Thought)  and  Muninn  (Memory), 
fly  daily  forth  to  gather  tidings  pf  all  that  is  being  done  throughout  the  world.  As  god 
of  wrar,  he  holds  his  court  in  Valhalla,  whither  come  all  brave  warriors  after  death  to 
revel  in  the  tumultuous  joys  in  which  they  took  most  pleasure  while  on  earth.  His 
greatest  treasures  are  his  eight-footed  steed  Sleipner,  his  spear  Gungner.  and  his  ring 
Draupner.  As  the  concentration  and  source  of  all  greatness,  excellence,  and  activity,  Odin 
bears  numerous  different  names.  By  drinking  from  Mimir's  fountain  he  became  the 
wisest  of  gods  and  men,  but  he  purchased  the  distinction  at  the  cost  of  one  eye.  He  .is 
the  greatest  of  sorcerers,  and  imparts  a  knowledge  of  his  wondrous  arts  to  his  favorites. 
Frigga  is  his  queen,  and  the  mother  of  Baldur,  the  Scandinavian  Apollo;  but  he  has 
other  wives  and  favorites,  and  a  numerous  progeny  of  sons  and  daughters.  Although 
the  worship  of  Odin  extended  over  all  the  Scandinavian  lands,  it  found  its  most  zealous 
followers  in  Denmark,  where  he  still  rides  abroad  as  the  wild  huntsman,  rushing  over 
laud  and  water  in  the  storm-beaten  skies  of  winter. 

The  historical  interpretation  of  this  myth,  as  given  by  Snorre  Sturleson,  the  compiler 
o*  the  Heiimkringia,  or  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Norway  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  and  followed  in  recent  times  by  the  historian  Suhm,  is  that  Odin  was  a 
chief  of  the  (Esir,  a  Scythian  tribe,  who,  fleeing  before  the  luthless  aggressions  of  the 
Romans,  passed  through  Germany  to  Scandinavia,  where,  by  their  noble  appearance, 
superior  prowess,  and  higher  intelligence,  they  easily  vanquished  the  inferior  races  of 
those  lands,  and  persuaded  them  that  they  were  of  godlike  origin.  According  to  one 
tradition,  Odin  conquered  the  country  of  the  Saxons  on  his  way;  and  leaving  one  of  hij 
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sons  to  rule  there,  and  introduce  a  new  religion,  in  -winch  he,  as  the  chief  god  Wuctan, 
received  divine  honors,  advanced  on  his  victorious  course,  ;aid  ir.aking  himself  master 
of  Denmark,  placed  another  son,  Skjold,  to  reign  over  the  land,  from  whom  descended 
the  royal  dj'nasty  of  the  Skjoldingar.  He  next  entered  Sweden,  where  the  king,  Gylli, 
accepted  his  new  religion,  and  wiJi  the  whole  nation  worshipped  him  as  a  divinity,  and 
received  his  son  Yugui  as  their  supreme  lord  and  high-priest,  from  whom  descended  Un- 
royal race  of  the  Yuglingars,  who  long  reigned  in  Sweden.  In  like  manner  he  founded, 
through  his  son  Seeming,  a  new  dynasty  in  Norway ;  and  besides  these,  many  sovereign 
families  of  northern  Germany,  including  our  own  Saxon  princes,  traced  their  descent  to 
Odin.  As  it  has  heen  found  impossible  to  refer  to  one  individual  all  the  mythical  and 
historical  elements  which  group  themselves  around  the  name  of  Odin.,  Wodiu,  or 
Wuotan,  it  has  been  suggested  by  Suhm  and  other  historians,  that  there  may  have  been 
two  or  three  ancient  northern  heroes  of  the  name;  but  notwithstanding  the  conjectures 
which  have  been  advanced  since  the  very  dawn  of  the  historical  period  in  the  n.  in 
regard  to  the  origin  and  native  country  of  the  .assumed  Odin,  or  even  the  time  at  which 
he  lived,  all  that  relates  to  him  is  shrouded  in  complete  obscurity.  It  is  much  more 
probable,  however,  that  the  myth  of  Odiu  originated  in  nature-worship.  See  SCANDINA- 
VIAN MYTHOLOGY. 

ODLING,  WILLIAM,  b.  England,  1829;  studied  medicine  in  Guy's  hospital,  and  at 
the  university  of  London.  In  1863  he  became  professor  of  chemistry  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's hospital.  In  1861  he  published  a  Manual  of  Chemistry,  and  in  1866  Lectures  on 
Animal  Chemistry.  In  1868  he  succeeded  Faraday  as  Fullerian  professor  at  the  royal 
institution,  and  in  1872  became  professor  of  chemistry  at  Oxford. 

ODO,  SAINT,  879-943,  second  abbot  of  Clugny,  son  of  Abbon,  a  powerful  lord  at  the 
court  of  William  the  strong,  duke  of  Aquitaiue,  solemnly  consecrated  by  his  father  to 
the  church  even  before  his  birth.  His  education,  commenced  in  the  convent  of  St. 
Martin  of  Tours  under  the  guidance  of  saint  Odalric,  was  completed  at  Paris.  He 
returned  to  St.  Martin,  but,  thinking  that  its  rule  was  not  strict  enough,  left  it  and 
entered  the  Cistercian  convent  at  Baume,  in  Burgundy.  After  the  death  of  Bernon, 
Odo  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  abbot  of  Clugny  and  of  Bourgdeols.  Under  his  ener- 
getic administration  the  order  rapidly  increased  in  reputation  and  wealth.  The  fame  of 
the  school  of  Clugny  was  diffused  far  and  wide.  The  aid  of  Odo  was  sought  in  reforming 
converts  in  various  quarters.  The  popes  sent  for  him  to  settle  disputes  between  princes 
and  kings,  intrusted  him  with  the  most  important  diplomatic  negotiations.  On  his 
return  from  a  journey  to  Rome  he  died  in  the  convent  of  St.  Julian  at  Tours.  He  was 
profoundly  conscious  of  the  corruption  in  the  church  among  the  clergy,  monks,  and 
laity;  and  while  full  of  zeal  for  the  renovation  of  the  Christian  life,  d'id  not  regard 
asceticism  as  Christian  perfection,  though  he  sought  to  correct  the  secularized  life  of 
the  clergy  by  a  severe  monastic  discipline.  In  the  midst  of  prevailing  corruption  his 
piotis  zeal  and  pure  life  gave  him  great  influence  and  authority,  lie  was  a  diligent 
writer,  and  composed  many  anthems  and  hymns. 

ODOA'CER  (also  ODOVACEK,  ODOUAGAR,  ODOVACHAR,  OTACHAK,  etc.,  and,  according 
to  St.  Martin,  the  same  as  OTTOCIIAR,  a  name  frequent  in  Germany  during  the  middle 
ages),  the  ruler  of  Italy  from  the  year  476  to  493,  was  the  son  of  Edecon,  a  secretary  of 
Attila,  and  one  of  his  ambassadors  to  the  court  of  Constantinople.  This  Edecon  w:i-< 
also  capt.  of  the  Scyrri,  who  formed  the  bodyguard  of  the  king  of  the  Huns.  After  the 
death  of  Attila  he  remained  faithful  to  the  family  of  his  master,  but  perished  about  463 
in  an  unequal  struggle  with  the  Ostrogoths.  He  left  two  sons,  Onulf  and  Odoacer,  the 
former  of  whom  went  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  east;  while  Odoacer,  after  leading  for 
some  time  the  life  of  a  bandit  chief  among  the  Noric  Alps,  determined  to  proceed  to 
Italy,  whither  barbarian  adventurers  were  flocking  from  all  Europe.  According  to  a 
monkish  legend,  a  pious  hermit,  St.  Severinus,  whom  he  went  to  vicit  before  his  depart- 
ure, prophesied  his  future  greatness.  Odoacer  entered  the  military  service  of  the  western 
Roman  empire,  and  rapidly  rose  to  eminence.  He  took  part  in  the  revolution  by  which 
Orestes  (475)  drove  the  emperor  Julius  Nepos  from  the  throne,  and  conferred  on  his  son 
Romulus  the  title  of  Augustus,  which  the  people  scoffingly  changed  into  Augnstulus. 
He  soon  perceived  the  weakness  of  the  new  ruler,  and  resolved  to  profit  by  it.  He  h:id 
little  difficulty  in  persuading  the  barbarian  soldiery,  w7ho  had  effected  the  revolution. 
that  Italy  belonged  to  them,  and  in  their  name  demanded  of  Orestes  the  third  part  of 
the  land'as  the  reward  of  their  help.  This  Orestes  refused ;  and  Odoacer.  at  the  head 
of  his  Herulians,  Rugians,  Turciliugians,  and  Scyrii,  marched  against  Pavia,  which 
Orestes  had  garrisoned,  stormed  the  city,  and  put  his  opponent  to  death  (476).  Romu- 
lus abdicated,  and  withdrew  into  obscurity.  What  became  of  him  is  not  known.  Thus 
perished  the  Roman  empire.  Odoacer  showed  himself  to  be  a  wise,  moderate,  and 
politic  ruler,  quite  unlike  our  general  notion  of  a  barbarian.  In  order  not  to  offend  the 
Byzantine  emperor  Zeno,  he  took  the  title  of  king  only,  and  caused  the  senate  to 
despatch  to  Constantinople  a  flattering  letter,  in  which  if  declared  one  emperor  to  lie 
encngh  for  both  east  and  west:  renounced  its  right  of  appointing  the  emperors,  expressed 
its  confidence  in  the  civil  and  military  talents  of  Odoacer.  and  begged  Zeno  to  confer 
upon  him  the  administration  of  Italy.  After  some  hesitation  the  Byzantine  emperor 
yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  the  senate,  and  Odoacer  received  the  title  of  Patreeius.  He 
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fixed  his  residence  at  Ravenna.  According  to  his  promise  he  divided  among  his  com- 
panions the  third  part  of  the  laud  of  Italy — a  measure  far  less  unjust  than  at  first  sisjht. 
may  seem,  for  the  peninsula  was  then  almost  depopulated,  and  many  domains  were 
lying  waste  and  ownerless.  This  barbarian  ruler  did  everything  in  his  power  to  lift 
Italy  out  of  the  deplorable  condition  into  which  she  had  sunk,  and  to  breathe  fresh  lif« 
into  her  municipal  institutions — those  venerable  relics  of  nobler  days!  He  even  re-es- 
tablished the  consulate,  which  was  held  by  eleven  of  the  most  illustrious  senators  in 
succession,  maintained  peace  throughout  the  peninsula,  overawed  the  Gauls  and  Germans, 
and  reconquered  Dalmatia  and  oNoricum.  In  religion,  though  an  Arian  himself,  ho 
acted  with  a  kingly  impartiality  that  more  orthodox  monarch's  have  rarely  exhibited. 
Gibbon  remarks,  with  his  usual  pointed  sarcasm,  that  the  silence  of  the  Catholics  attests 
the  toleration  which  they  enjoyed.  The  valor,  wisdom,  and  success  of  Odoacer  appear 
to  have  excited  the  jealousy  and  alarm  of  Zeno,  who  encouraged  Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  a  still  greater  warrior  and  sovereign  than  Odoacer  himself,  to  undertake  an 
expedition  against  Italy.  The  first  battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Isontius  (mod. 
Itsonzo),  Aug.  2S,  489.  Odoacer  was  beaten,  and  retreated.  During  his  retreat  he  haz- 
arded another  battle  at  Verona,  and  was  again  beaten.  He  now  hastened  to  Rome  to 
rouse  the  inhabitants,  but  the  gates  of  the  city  were  closed  against  him.  Returning 
northwards  to  his  capital,  Ravenna,  he  reassembled  the  wrecks  of  his  army,  and  in  41/0 
once  more  marched  against  the  Ostrogoths,  whose  advance  guard  he  defeated  and  pur- 
sued to  the  walls  of  Pavia.  Another  great  battle  now  took  place  on  the  banks  of  the 
Adda,  when  Odoacer  was  vanquished  "for  the  third  time.  He  now  shut  himself  up  in 
Ravenna,  where  Theodoric  besieged  him  for  three  years.  Odoacer  then  capitulated,  on 
condition  that  the  kingdom  of  Italy  should  be  shared  between  him  and  Theodoric. 
This  agreement  was  solemnly  sworn  to  by  both  parties,  Feb.  27,  493;  but  on  March  5 
Odoacer  was  assassinated  at  a  feast,  either  by  Theodoric  himself  or  by  his  command. 

ODOH  ETEK  (Gr.  odos,  a.  road,  metron,  a  measure),  also  called  perambulator,  or  survey- 
ing-wlieel,  is  an  instrument  attached  to  a  carriage  or  other  vehicle,  for  the  purpose  of 
registering  the  distance  it  has  traveled.  Such  machines  have  been  in  use  from  an  early 
period,  and  one  is  described  by  Vitruvius  in  that  part  of  his  work,  De  Arclntecluru,  which 
is  devoted  to  machines.  The  instrument,  as  commonly  employed,  consists  of  a  train  of 
wheel-work,  which  communicates  motion  from  the  axle  of  the  carriage  wheel  to  an 
index  which  moves  round  the  circumference  of  a  dial  fixed  in  one  side  of  the  carriage 
over  the  axle.  The  wheel-work  is  arranged  so  as  to  produce  a  great  diminution  of  the 
velocity  impressed  by  the  axle  of  the  vehicle,  and  the  dial  is  so  giaduated  that  the  index 
can  show  the  number  of  miles,  furlongs,  yards,  etc.,  traversed.  The  instrument  is  also 
constructed  to  work  independently,  being  in  this  case  piovided  with  wheels  and  an  axle 
of  its  own;  when  this  is  done  the  wheel  is  made  of  such  a  size  that  its  circumference  is 
an  aliquot  part  of  a  mile,  an  arrangement  which  greatly  simplifies  the  calculation  of  the 
distance  traversed.  The  complete  odometer  can  then  be  dra;vn  along  by  a  man  on  foot, 
or  attached  behind  a  carriage.  See  PEDOMETEU. 

O'DOBTWELL,  LEOPOLD,  Duke  of  Teluan,  Marshal  of  Spain,  b.  in  1809,  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  Irish  family.  He  entered  the  Spanish  army  when  young,  and  bravely 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  infant  queen  Isabella  against  her  uncle,  Don  Carlos.  When 
the  Carlists  were  overthrown,  he  was  created  count  of  Lucena,  made  gen.  of  brigade, 
and  chief  of  the  staff  to  Espartero.  He  took  the  side  of  the  queen-mother  in  1840,  emi- 
grated with  her  to  France  at  the  time  when  her  cause  seemed  desperate,  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  Orleans,  where  he  planned  many  of  the  political  risings  and  disturbances 
which  took  place  under  the  rule  of  Espartero.  He  headed  in  person  a  revolt  of  the  oSTav- 
arrese  against  the  minister,  but  on  its  failure  returned  to  France.  In  1843  his  intrigues 
against  Espartero  (q.v.)  were  successful,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  the  governor-general- 
ship of  Cuba,  where  he  amassed  a  large  fortune  by  favoring  the  iniquitous  trade  in 
slaves.  When  he  returned  to  Spain  (1845)  he  intrigued  airainst  Bravo  Murillo  and 
Narvaez:  and  when  the  latter  was  succeeded  by  Sartorms,  O'Donnell,  proscribed  by  the 
government,  headed  a  military  insurrection.  'Defeated  and  driven  into  Andalusia  in 
1854,  he  issued  a  liberal  manifesto.  The  profligacy  of  the  court  and  the  despotism  of 
the  government  favored  the  apptnl:  and  when  Espartero  gave  in  his  adhesion,  the 
Spaniards  rose  en  masse  and  replaced  the  ex-regent  at  the  helm.  Espartero  reversed 
the  confiscation  against  O'Donnell,  and  made  him  a  marshal  and  minister  of  war. 
O'Donnell  a?ain  plotted  against  his  old  benefactor,  and  in  July,  1856.  supplanted  him 
by  a  coup  d'etat.  Blood  was  shed  in  the  streets  of  Madrid,  but  O'Donnell  remained 
president  of  the  council.  He  was  in  three  months'  time  succeeded  by  Narvaez;  but  in 
1858  he  returned  to  power  again,  and  in  1859,  while  still  holding  the  position  of  prime 
minister,  he  assumed  the  command  of  the  army  sent  to  Morocco.  The  campaign  con- 
tinued for  many  months,  without  leading  either  to  reverses  or  glory.  The  Moors 
displayed  nn  en  Tire  absence  of  military  qualities:  and  O'Donnell,  though  successful  m, 
obscure  skirmishes,  occupied  three  months  in  the  march  from  Ceuta  to  Tetuan.  A 
battle  took  place,  Feb.  4.  1860;  O'Donnell  gained  a  complete  victory,  took  the  Moorish 
c:\mp.  and  the  city  of  Tetuan  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards.  The  emperor  of  Morocco 
submitted  to  a  loss  of  territory,  and  O'Donnell  was  raised  to  the  first  rank  of  the  Spftm'sh 
nobles  as  duke  of  Tetuan.  He  remained  prime  minister  till  1866,  when  his  cabinet  was 
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upset  by  Narvaez.  He  then  received  leave  of  absence — that  is  to  say,  was  exiled,  and 
spent  the  most  of  his  time  in  Paris.  He  died  at  Biarritz  in  1867.  The  O'Donnell  min- 
istry improved  the  finances,  army,  and  administration  of  Spain. 

ODONTASPID'IDJS,  a  family  of  sharks  nearly  related  to  the  mackerel  shark,  but 
having  shape  more  like  that  of  ordinary  sharks.  Head  depressed ;  eyes  have  no  nicti- 
taut  membrane;  nostrils  simple  and  far  from  the  mouth,  which  is  wide  and  inferior; 
teeth  nail  like,  with  basal  cusps  in  both  jaws.  Dorsal  tins  two,  the  first  in  front  of  the 
veulrals.  Tail  has  no  pits  at  the  root,  and  no  lateral  keels.  The  family  is  a  small  one, 
one  species,  O.ferox,  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean;  and  there  is  an  American  Atlantic 
species,  known  as  sand  sfuirk,  which  is  also  said  to  be  found  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  at  Tasmania  and  Australia. 

ODONTOL'OGY.     Se«  TEETH,  ante. 

ODONTOR'NITHES,  a  sub-class  of  birds  whose  fossils  have  been  found  by  Marsh 
in  the  cretaceous  formation  of  Kansas.  They  include  two  orders,  odontolcse,  and  odon- 
torniie.  The  order  odontolca?  was  founded  by  Marsh  for  the  reception  of  the  extraordi- 
nary hesperornis  regalis.  The  fossil  of  this  gigantic  bird  indicates  that  in  many  points  of 
structure  it  resembled  the  loons  of  the  present  day.  It  measured  between  5  and  6  ft. from 
the  bill  to  the  toes,  and  it  stood  nearly  as  high.  Its  jaws  were  furnished  with  numer- 
erous  conical,  recurved  teeth,  sunk  deep  in  a 'continuous  groove.  The  front  of  the  under 
jaw  was  not  furnished  with  teeth,  and  was  probably  encased  in  a  horny  beak.  The 
breast-bone  had  no  central  ridge  or  keel,  and  the  wings  were  too  small  for  a  bird  of 
flight.  The  tail  consisted  of  about  12  vertebrae,  of  which  the  last  three  or  four  were 
amalgamated  to  form  a  flat,  terminal  mass.  The  tail  was  probably  capable  of  a  con- 
siderable up  and  down  movement,  enabling  it  to  act  as  a  paddle.  Tne  cervical  and  dor- 
sal vertebra  were  of  the  ordinary  bird  type.  The  legs  were  powerful  and  the  feet 
adapted  for  rapid  paddling.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  swimming  and  diving  bird,  larger 
th'iu  any  of  the  present  day,  and  probably  lived  upon  fishes.  Lestornis  cmxxipes,  also  of 
the  cretaceous,  is  nearly  related  to  hesperornis;  and  enaliornis  of  the  cretaceous  of  Great 
Britain  is  probably  allied  to  the  same  genus,  but  the  formation  of  its  jaws  is  unknown. 
The  next  order,  odontolcsE,  was  founded  by  Marsh  for  the  reception  of  two  remarkable 
birds  which  he  has  named  ichthyornis  dispar  and  apatornis  celer.  Ic/ithyornis  dispar  may 
be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  order.  Its  teeth  were  contained  in  distinct  sockets  instead  of 
grooves  as  in  Jiesperor nis.  They  were  small,  compressed,  and  pointed,  and  all  of  them 
which  have  been  preserved  are  of  similiar  form.  The  lower  jaw  contained  about  twenty 
on  each  side,  all  more  or  less  inclined  backward.  Those  in  the  upper  jaw  resembled 
those  in  the  lower.  The  skull  was  of  moderate  size,  and  the  eyes  placed  well  forward. 
The  jaws  were  long  and  slender,  and  apparently  not  encased  in  a  horny  sheath.  The 
articular  faces  of  the  vertebrae  were  biconcave,  as  in  fishes.  The  wings  were  large  1:1 
proportion  to  the  legs,  and  the  humerus  had  an  extended  radial  crest.  The  metacarpnl 
bones  were  united  as  in  ordinary  birds.  Whether  the  tail  was  elongated  cannot  at  pres- 
ent be  determined,  but  the  last  vertebra  of  the  sacrum  was  very  large.  .  The  fossil  found 
by  prof.  Marsh  was  that  of  an  adult,  and  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon.  The  species  was 
carnivorous,  and  probably  aquatic.  Apatornis  resembled  iehthyornis,  but  was  rather 
more  slender. 

(ECOLAMPADIUS,  JOANNES — a  name  Latinized,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age, 
from  the  German  JOHANN  HATJSSCHIEN — one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  coadjutors  of 
Zwiugli  in  the  Swiss  Reformation,  b.  in  1482  at  Weinsberg,  in  Swabia.  His  father  des- 
tined him  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  he  studied  for  it  in  Heidelberg  and  Bologna; 
but  yielding  to  his  own  strong  inclination,  he  relinquished  this  study  for  that  of  the- 
ology, which  he  prosecuted  at  Heidelberg.  He  then  became  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the 
elector  Palatine,  and  subsequently  preacher  in  Weinsberg.  This  office  he  resigned  in 
order  to  study  the  Greek  language  under  Reuchlin  at  Stuttgart.  He  also  learned  Hebrew 
from  a  Spanish  physician,  Matthew  Adrian.  Being  appointed  preacher  at  Basel,  he 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Erasmus,  who  highly  appreciated  his  classical  attainments, 
and  employed  his  assistance  in  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  In  1516,  GEcolam- 
padius  left  Basel- for  Augsburg,  where  also  he  filled  the  office  of  preacher,  and  where  he 
entered  into  a  convent.  But  Luther's  publications  exercised  so  great  an  influence  on 
him  that  he  left  the  convent,  and  became  chaplain  to  Franz  von  Sickingen,  after  whose 
death  he  returned  to  Basel  in  1522,  and  in  the  capacity  of  preacher  and  professor  of  the- 
ology, commenced  his  career  as  a  reformer.  He  held  disputations  wiih  supporters  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  in  Baden  in  1526,  and  in  Bern  in  1528.  In  the  controversy  concern- 
ing the  Lord's  supper,  he  gradually  adopted  more  and  more  the  views  of  Zwingli,  and 
at  lust  maintained  them  in  1525,  in  a  treatise,  to  which  the  Swabian  ministers  replied  in 
the  Synyramma  Suevicum.  In  1529  he  disputed  with  Luther  in  the  conference  at  Mar- 
burg. He  died  at  Basel,  Nov.  23,  1531,  not  long  after  the  death  of  his  friend  Zwingli. 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  gentleness  of  character.  His  treatise  De  Ritu  Paxchali,  and 
his  Epistola  Canonicorum  Indachrum  ad  Eccium,  are  the  most  noted  of  his  works. — 
See  Herzog,  Das  Leben  dcs  Joh.  (EcolamfaMus  (1843);  and  Hageubach's  (Kcolampadiua 
(1859). 

OECUMEN'ICAL  (Gr.  oilcoumenike,  "  of,  or  belonging  to,  the  oikoumene,"  "  the  world"). 
\he  name  given  to  councils  of  the  entire  church,  and  synonymous  with  the  more  ordi 
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nary  name  "general."  See  COUNCIL.  The  conditions  necessary  to  constitute  an  oecu- 
menical council  are  a  subject  of  much  controversy.  As*  the  subject  is  of  less  importance 
in  Protestant  divinity,  it  will  be  enough  to  explain  here  that  a  council  is  said  by  Roman 
Catholic  divines  to  be  oecumenical  in  three  different  ways:  viz.,  in  convocation,  in  cele- 
bration, and  in  acceptation.  For  the  first,  the  summons  of  the  pope,  direct  or  indirect, 
is  held  to  be  necessary;  this  summons  must  be  addressed  to  all  the  bishops  of  the  entire 
church.  To  the  second,  it  is  necessary  that  bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  church  should 
be  present,  and  in  sufficient  numbers  to  constitute  a  really  representative  assembly;  they 
must  be  presided  over  by  the  pope,  or  a  delegate  or  delegates  of  the  pope;  and  they 
must  enjoy  liberty  of  discussion  and  of  speech.  For  the  third,  the  decrees  of  the  coun- 
cil must  be  accepted  by  the  pope,  and  by  the  body  of  the  bishops  throughput  the  church, 
at  least  tacitly.  The  last  of  these  conditions  is  absolutely  required  to  entitle  the  decrees 
of  a  council  to  the  character  of  oecumenical;  and  even  the  decrees  of  provincial  or 
national  councils  so  accepted,  may  acquire  all  the  weight  of  infallible  decisions,  in  the 
eyes  of  Roman  Catholics. 

CEDE  MA  (Gr.  a  sicetting)  is  the  term  applied  in  medicine  to  the  swelling  occasioned 
by  the  effusion  or  infiltration  of  serum  into  cellular  or  areolar  structures.  The  subcu- 
taneous cellular  tissue  is  the  most  common,  but  is  not  the  only  seat  of  this  affection.  It 
is  occasionally  observed  in  the  submucous  and  subserous  cellular  tissue,  and  in  the  cell- 
ular tissue  of  the  parenchymatous  viscera;  and  in  some  of  these  cases,  it  gives  rise  to 
symptoms  which  admit  of  easy  recognition  during  life.  Thus  oedema  of  the  glottis  (see 
LARYNX)  and  oedema  of  the  lungs  constitute  well-marked  and  serious  forms  of  disease; 
while  oedema  of  the  brain,  though  not  easily  recognized  during  life,  is  not  uncommonly 
met  with  in  the  post-mortem  examination  of  insane  patients. 

(Edema  may  be  either  passive  or  active,  the  former  being  by  far  the  most  common. 
Pamte  (Kdeiiut,  arises  from  impeded  venous  circulation  (as  from  obstruction  or  obliteration 
of  one  or  more  veins;  from  varicose  veins;  from  standing  continuously  for  long  periods, 
till  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  partly  overcome  by  the  physical  action  of  gravitation; 
from  deficiency  in  the  action  of  the  adjacent  muscles,  which  in  health  materially  aid.-* 
the  venous  circulation,  etc.);  from  too  weak  action  of  the  heart  (as  in  dilatation  or  cer- 
tain forms  of  valvular  disease  of  that  organ);  or  from  a  too  watery  or  otherwise  diseased 
state  of  the  blood  (as  in  chlorosis,  scurvy,  Bright's  disease,  etc.).  By  means  of  the 
knowledge  derived  from  pathological  anatomy,  we  can  often  infer  the  cause  from  ll:<? 
seat  of  the  swelling;  for  example,  cedorna  of  the  face,  usually  commencing  with  the  eye- 
lids, is  commonly  caused  by  obstruction  to  the  circulation  through  the  left  side  c"  the 
heart,  or  by  the  diseased  state  of  the  blood  in  Bright's  disease;  and  oedema  of  the 
lower  extremities  most  commonly  arises  from  obstruction  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
unless  it  can  be  traced  to  the  pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus,  or  of  accumulated  fseces  in 
the  colon,  or  to  some  other  local  cause. 

Act  ice  (edema  is  associated  with  an  inflammatory  fiction  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  is 
most  marked  in  certain  forms  of  erysipelas.  It  is  firmer  to  the  touch,  and  pressure  with 
the  finger  produces  less  pitting  than  in  the  passive  form. 

From  the  preceding  remarks,  it  will  be  seen  that  oedema  is  not  a  disease,  but  a  symp- 
tom, and  ofen  a  symptom  indicating  great  danger  to  life.  The  means  of  removing  it 
must  be  directed  to  the  morbid  condition  or  cause  of  which  it  is  the  symptom. 

OE'DENBURG,  a  co.  in  w.  Hungary,  bounded  by  Lower  Austria,  Raab,  Eisenburg, 
and  "Wieselburg;  1280  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70^  230,158;  drained  by  the  Raab,  Leitha,  and  Rabuitz 
rivers,  and  intersected  by  the  Vienna  and  Cilly  railroad.  Lake  Neusiedler,  one  of  the 
largest  of  Hungary  proper,  is  included  in  the  district.  The  surface  is  level  and  fertile  in 
the  s.  and  e.,  but  mountainous  in  the  n.,  and  covered  by  forests.  The  staples  are  wine, 
tobacco,  corn,  wheat,  honey,  and  wax.  Potash,  niter,  refined  sugar,  cotton  and  woolen 
goods,  are  manufactured.  Capital,  Ocdenburg. 

OE  DENBTJRG  (Hung.  Sovrony ;  anc.  Sempronhnri),  a  t.  of  Hungary,  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  same  name,  situated  in  an  extensive  plain,  about  2  m.  w.  from  the  Neusied- 
ler see,  on  the  Ilkva,  a  branch  of  the  Raab.  It  is  connected  by  railway  wilh  Vienna. 
Oedenburg  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  in  Hungary.  It  has  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton and  woolen  goods,  potash,  nitre,  tobacco,  sugar,  earthenware,  glass,  cutlery,  etc. ; 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  wine,  corn,  tobacco,  wax,  honey,  and  cattle,  the  products  of 
the  neighborhood,  which  is  rich  and  well  cultivated.  The  Vine  of  Rust,  a  small  town  8 
m.  n.  of  Oedenburg,  on  hills  sloping  to  the  Neusiedler  see,  is  one  of  the  best,  wines  of 
Hungary,  and  inferior  only  to  Tokay.  The  Roman  station  of  Semproninm  was  one  of 
considerable'  importance;  and  numerous  Roman  remains  are  found  near  Oedenburg.  The 
inhabitants  of  Oedenburg  are  mostly  of  German  race.  Pop.  '69,  21,108. 

CE  DIPUS  (Gr.  Oidipom),  the  hero  of  a  celebrated  legend,  which,  though  of  the  mos; 
revolting  nature  in  itself,  has  supplied  both  Euripides  and  Sophocles  with  the  si ibiect- 
matter  of  some  of  their  most  celebrated  tragedies.  The  stor)',  as  generally  relaUn.,  i-  -i 
follows:  (Edipus  was  the  son  of  Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  by  Jocaste;  but  his  father  having 
consulted  the  oracle  to  ascertain  whetherhe  should  have  any  issue,  was  informed  that 
his  wife  would  bring  forth  a  son,  by  whom  he  (Laius)  should  ultimately  be  slain.  Deter- 
mined to  avert  so  terrible  an  omen*  Laius  ordered  the  son  which  Jocaste  bare  him  to  hav? 
his  feet  piercsd  through,  and  to  be  exposed  to  perish  on  Mount  Cithajron.  In  this  help. 
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less  condition,  (Edipus  was  discovered  by  a  herdsman,  and  conveyed  to  the  court  of 
Polybus,  king  of  Corinth,  who,  iA  allusion  to  the  swollen  feet  of  th"e  child,  named  him 


consult  the  onicle.  The  response  which  he  received  was,  that  he  would  slay  his  father. 
and  commit  incest  with  his  mother.  To  escape  this  fate,  he  avoided  returning  to  Cor- 
inth, and  proceeded  to  Thebes,  on  approaching  which  he  encountered  Ihe  chariot  of  his 
father;  and  the  charioteer  ordering  him  out  of  the  way,  a  quarrel  ensued,  in  which 
(Edipus  ignoruutly  slew  Laius,  and  thus  unconsciously  fulfilled  the  first  part  of  the  oracle. 
The  famous  Sphinx  (q.v.)  now  appeared  near  Thebes,  and  seating  herself  on  a  rook,  pro- 
pounded a  riddle  to  every  one  who  passed  by,  putting  to  death  all  who  failed  to  solve  it. 
The  terror  of  the  Thebans  was  extreme,  and  in  despair  they  offered  the  kingdom,  together 
with  the  hand  of  the  queen,  to  the  person  who  should  be  successful  in  delivering  it  from 
the  monster.  (Edipus  came  forward;  the  Sphinx  asked  him,  ''What  being  has  four 
feet,  two  feet,  and  three  feet;  only  one  voice;  but  whose  feet  vary,  and  when  it  lias 
most,  is  weakest?"  (Edipus  replied  that  it  was  "Man;"  whereupon  the  Sphinx'ihrew 
itself  headlong  from  the  rock.  (Edipus  now  became  king,  and  husband  of  his  mother, 
Joca.-,te.  From  their  incestuous  union  sprung  Eteocles,  Polynices,  Antigone,  and  Ismene. 
A  mysterious  plague  now  devastaled  the  country,  and  when  the  oracle  declared  that 
before  it  could  be  stayed,  the  murderer  of  Laius  should  be  banished  from  the  country. 
(Edipus  was  told  by  the  prophet  Tiresias  that  he  himself  had  both  murdered  his  father 
and  committed  incest  with  his  mother.  In  his  horror  he  put  out  his  own  eyes,  that  he 
might  no  more  look  upon  his  fellow-creatures,  while  Jocaste  hanged  herself.  Driven 
from  his  throne  by  his  sous  and  his  brother-in-law,  Creon,  (Edipus  wandered  towards 
Attica,  accompanied  by  Antigone,  and  took  refuge  in  the  grove  of  the  Eumenides, 
who  charitably  removed  him  from  earth;  but  the'latter  part  of  his  life  is  differently 
told. 

(E'GIR,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  ocean  god,  a  jotun,  but  friendly  to  Odin. 

GEHLENSCHLAGER,  ADAM  GOTTLOB,  the  greatest  poet  of  northern  Europe,  was  b.  in 
1779,  at  Copenhagen.  His  early  years  were  spent  at  the  palace  of  Fredericksborg,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Danish  capital,  where  his  father  was  employed,  first  as  organist,  and 
afterwards  as  steward  or  bailiff.  During  the  absence  of  the  royal  family  in  the  winter, 
(Ehlenschlager  and  his  sister  amused  themselves  in  roaming  over  the  palace,  and  exam- 
ining the  paintings  and  works  of  art  which  it  contained,  and  in  improvising  private  the- 
atricals, for  which  he  supplied  original  pieces.  After  an  irregular  and  desultory  course 
of  education,  (Ehlenschlager's  love  of  the  drama  led  him  to  offer  his  services  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  Copenhagen  theater;  but,  discovering  soon  that  he  had  no  chance  of  rising 
above  the  rank  of  a  mere  supernumerary,  he  entered  the  university  of  Copenhagen  as  a 
student  of  law.  For  a  time  he  seems  to  have  pursued  his  studies  with  tolerable  assiduity. 
under  the  direction  of  his  friend,  A.  S.  Oersted,  who,  together  with  his  distinguished 
brother,  H.  C.  Oersted  (q.v.),  had  cemented  a  life-long  friendship  with  him.  (Ehlen- 
schlager's  studies  were  interrupted  in  1801,  when,  on  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen 
by  Nelson  and  Parker,  he  and  his  friends  served  in  the  student-corps  of  volunteers. 
After  tliis  event,  which  roused  the  dormant  patriotism  of  the  nation,  (Ehlenschlager 
found  the  study  of  law  too  irksome,  and  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
history  and  mythology  of  his  own  country.  In  1803  appeared  his  first  collection  of 
poems,  including  one  longer  dramatic  piece,  St.  Hans  Aften-Spil,  which  attracted  favor- 
able notice  for  the  lively  fancy  with  which  national  habits  and  local  characteristics  were 
portrayed.  The  Vaulunders  Saga  in  the  Poetitke  Skrifter,  published  in  1805,  and  his 
Aladdin's  forunderlige  Lampe,  completed  his  success,  and  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  the 
first  of  living  Danish  poets;  the  former  of  these  works  having  shown  a  marvelous  capacity 
for  reflecting  the  dark  and  stern  coloring  of  the  old  northern  Sagas,  while  the  latter  gave 
evidence  of  a  rich  and  genial  poetic  fancy.  These  early  efforts  were  rewarded  by  tl.c 
acquisition  of  a  traveling  pension,  which  enabled  him  to  spend  some  years  in  visiting 
various  parts  of  the  continent,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  great  literary  celcbri- 
tias  of  the  day,  such  as  the  Weimar  circle,  of  whom  Goethe  was  the  head.  During  this 
period,  (Ehlenschlager  wrote  his  Hakon  Jarl,  the  first  of  his  long  series  of  northern  tra- 
gedies, at  Halle  (1807;  Eng.  trans,  by  F.  C.  Lascelles,  (1875),  and  his  Coreggio,  at  Rome 
(1809;  Eng.  trans,  by  Theodore  Martin,  1854).  In  1810  CEhleuschlager  returned  to  Den- 
mark, where  he  was  hailed  with  acclamation  as  the  greatest  tragic  poet  Denmark  had 
ever  known;  and  having  soon  afterwards  obtained  the  chair  of  {esthetics  at  the  university, 
and  received  various  substantial  proofs  of  royal  favor,  he  married,  and  settled  in  the 
capital,  where  his  peace  was,  however,  rudely  disturbed  by  a  literary  feud  with  Baggesen. 
the  Danish  poet  and  critic,  whose  poetical  supremacy  had  been  superseded  by  that  of 
(Ehlenschlager.  In  1819  appeared  one  of  CEhlenachlager'a  most  masterly  productions, 
Nordens  Guder,  and  this  and  the  numerous  dramatic  compositions  written  aoout  the  same 
period,  show  that  the  severe  criticism  to  which  his  writings  had  been  exposed  during 
the  celebrated  Bagessen  quarrel,  had  corrected  some  of  the  faults,  and  lessened  the  self- 
conceit  which  had  characterized  his  earlier  works.  His  reputation  spread  with  his 
increasing  years  both  abroad  and  at  home;  and  after  having  repeatedly  visited  the  more 
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southern  parts  of  Europe,  ne  \vent,  iu  1829,  to  Sweden,  where  his  arrival  was  welcomed 
by  a  public  ovation;  and  after  having  received  repeated  marks  of  friendship  from  various 
sovereigns,  he  was  honored  in  his  own  country  by  the  celebration,  in  1849,  of  a  grand 
public  festival,  held  in  the  palace  at  Copenhagen.  But  this  ovation  was  unfortunately 
followed  in  less  than  two  months  by  his  death,  which  took  place  iu  Jan.,  1850.  His 
iuneral  was  kept  as  a  national  solemnity,  and  he  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  civic 
procession,  which  included  members  of  every  class  of  society,  from  princes  to  artizans. 
The  fame  of  (Ehlenschliiger  will  rest  principally  on  his  tragedies,  of  which  he  wrote  24, 
19  of  the  number  being  on  northern  subjects.  These  were  all  composed  originally  in 
'Danish,  and  re-written  by  himself  in  German.  Besides  those  already  referred  to,  the 
best  are  Knud  den  Store.  Palnatoke,  Axd  og  Walbvrg,  Voeringerne  i  Miklagord.  His 
poems  are  for  the  most  part  indifferent,  a  d  his  numerous  prose  writings  deserve  little 
notice.  His  Danish  and  German  works  amount  in  ;ill  to  62  volumes,  to  which  must  bs 
added  4  volumes  of  his  Erindrincjer,  or  Autobiographical  Recollections,  published  after  his 
death. 

OE1ILER,  GUSTAV  FRIEDRICII,  1812-72,  b.  "Wurtemburg,  and,  having  studied  theol- 
ogy at  Tubingen,  was,  1834-37,  a  lecturer  in  the  missionary  institution  at  Basle,  after 
which  he  returned  to  the  theological  seminary  at  Tubingen,  teaching  also  in  the  univer- 
sity there.  In  1840  he  became  vicar  at  Stuttgart  and  professor  in  the  theological  semi- 
nary at  Schonthal.  In  1845  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  theological  faculty  at  Breslau, 
and  continued  there  until  1852,  when  he  was  called  b:«ck  to  Tubingen  where  he  lectured 
and  was  superintendent  of  the  theological  faculty.  He  published  many  essays  and 
reviews,  and  several  larger  works.  He  was  especially  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Old 
Tes.tam.ent  tor  which  he  had  a  profound  reverence  a;s  containing  the  commencement  of 
the  supernatural  revelation  which  is  completed  in  the  New  Testament.  He  held  that 
the  connection  between  the  two  is  so  intimate  and  essential  that  the  genesis  of  all  the 
New  Testament  ideas  of  salvation  is  found  in  the  Old,  and  that  the  two  must  stand  or 
fall  together.  His  chief  book  is  Tue  Titeology  of  tJie  Old  Testament. 

CEIL  DE  BCETIF,  a  French  term  literally  signifying  ox's  eye,  applied  in  architecture 
to  those  snrill  round  or  oval  openings  in  the  frieze  or  roof  of  large  buildings,  which 
serve  to  give  light  to  spaces  otherwise  dark.  The  most  famous  is  that  in  the  anteroom 
<  '.vlr-re  the  courtiers  waited)  of  the  royal  chamber  at  Versailles,  which  gave  name  to  thu 
apartment.  Hence  the  expression,  Les  Fastes  de  F ' (Eil-dc-Bceiif — i.e.,  the  history  of  the 
courliers  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  and  by  extension,  of  courtiers  in  general. 

(E'LAND,  a  long  and  narrow  island  in  the  Baltic,  lying  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Swe- 
den, opposite  to,  and  forming  part  of,  the  Ian  of  Kalmar,  and  at  a  distance  of  from  4  to 
17  m.  from  the  shore.  It  is  85  m.  in  length,  and  from  2  to  8  m.  in  breadth.  The  area  is 
588  sq.in.,  and  the  pop.  40,050.  The  island,  which  is  scarcely  more  than  a  lime  cliff,  is 
scantily  covered  with  soil,  but  in  some  parts  it  is  well  wooded,  and  has  good  pasture- 

¥  round,  which  is  turned  to  account  by  the  islanders,  who  rear  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep, 
n  favorable  seasons,  barley,  oats,  and  flax  yield  good  crops.  The  fishing  is  excellent  all 
round  the  coasts.  There  are  large  alum-works  on  the  island,  and  an  extensive  line  of 
wind-mills  along  the  range  of  the  Alwar  hills,  near  which  stands  Borgholm  (pop.  829), 
the  only  town  on  the  island,  the  first  foundations  of  which  were  laid  in  1817.  To  th;: 
11.  of  the  island  lies  the  steep  but  wooded  island-cliff,  the  Jungfruen,  or  Blaakulla,  which 
bears  the  mythical  reputation  of  having  been  the  scene  of  various  deeds  of  witchcraft, 
and  the  favorite  resort  of  wizards  and  witches. 

DELS,  a  small  t.  of  Prussian  Silesia,  stands  on  a  plain  on  the  Oelsa,  or  Oelse,  16  m. 
e.n.e.  of  Breslau.  Its  castle,  built  in  1558,  is  surrounded  by  ramparts  and  ditches.  It 
contains  a  gymnasium,  several  churches,  and  other  public  edifices.  Pop.  '75,  8,874,  who 
cany  on  manufactures  of  shoes  and  of  cloth  goods. 

(ENANTHY  LIC  ACID  (C14H13O3,HO)  is  one  of  the  volatile  fatty  acids  of  the  general 
formula  C2pHonO4.  It  is  a  colorless  oily  fluid,  with  an  aromatic  odor,  lighter  than 
water,  and  insoluble  in  that  fluid,  but  dissolving  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Accord- 
ing to  Miller  (OrganicCliemistry,  2d  ed.  p.  355),  it  may  be  exposed  to  a  cold  of  0°  without 
becoming  solid;  while  it  boils  and  may  be  distilled  (with  partial  decomposition)  at  298°. 
It  is  (like  many  of  the  allied  fatty  acids)  one  of  the  products  of  the  oxidation  of  oleic 
a  -id  (q.v.)  by  nitric  acid,  and  is  likewise  yielded  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  castor 
oil,  wax,  and  various  fats.  Its  most  characteristic  salt  is  the  ceuanthylate  of  copper, 
which  crystalizes  in  beautiful  green  needles. 

CENOTHE  RA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Onayracem  (q.v.),  having  four 
petals  and  eight  stamens,  the  calyx-limb  4-cleft,  the  segments  reflexed;  the  capsule 
4-valved,  with  many  naked  seeds.  The  EVENING  PKIMROSE  (CE.  biennis),  a  native  of 
Virginia,  has  been  known  in  Europe  since  1614,  and  is  now  naturalized  in  many  parts  of 
Europe  and  in  some  parts  of  Britain,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  thickets,  on  sandy 
grounds,  etc.  It  is  a  biennial  plant,  and  produces  in  the  first  year  elliptic  or  obovate 
obtuse  leaves,  and  in  the  second  year  a  stem  of  l-i-4  ft.  high,  whica  bears  at  its  summit 
numerous  yellow  flowers  in  a  leafy  spike.  The  flowers  are  fragrant  in  the  evening. 
The  root  somewhat  resembles  a  carrot  in  shape,  but  is  short;  it  is  usually  red,  fleshy  and 
tender;  it  is  eaten  in  salads  or  iu  soups,  and  as  a  boiled  vegetable.  The  plant  is  often 
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cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  large  yellow  flowers.  Several  other  species  of  (Enothera, 
uatives  of  North  America,  are  occasionally  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and  have  eatable 
and  pleasant  roots. 

OESE  BEO,  an  inland  t.  of  Sweden,  capital  of  a  Hln  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Swart-Elf  into  the  Heilmar  lake,  100  m.  w.  of  Stockholm.  Pop.  '76, 
10,496.  The  town  still  retains  many  memorials  of  its  earlier  prosperity,  wlien  it  was  fre- 
quently the  residence  of  the  Swedisli  rulers,  who  found  its  central  position  in  the  more 
fertile  southern  portion  of  the  kingdom  favorable  both  in  regard  to  safety  and  pleasant- 
ness of  site.  The  old  castle  was  built  by  Berger  Jarl  in  the  13th  c.,  and  was  in  after-times 
frequently  chosen  as  the  seat  of  the  national  diets.  Oerebro  has  manufactories  of  wax- 
cloth, carpets,  woolen  goods,  stockings,  guns,  and  mirrors;  and  these  industrial  pro- 
ducts, together  with  the  minerals  obtained  from  the  neighboring  silver,  copper,  and  iron 
mines,  are  conveyed  to  Gothenborg  and  Stockholm  by  means  of  the  extensive  system  of 
canals  which  connects  the  lakes  of  the  interior  with  the  maritime  ports. 

OERSTED,  ANDERS  SANDOE,  1778-1860;  b.  in  the  island  of  Langeland  belonging  to 
Denmark;  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  embraced  the  profession  of 
law  and  rose  to  eminence  as  a  successful  practitioner  and  as  editor  of  the  Jundiskt 
Archir  and  other  legal  periodicals;  he  also  wrote  several  treatises  on  the  philosophy  of 
Kant  and  Hegel.  In  1825  he  was  intrusted  with  the  drawing  iip  of  the  ordinances  of 
the  Danish  law,  and  in  1831  had  an  important  share  in  forming  the  provincial  constitu- 
tions granted  by  Frederick  VI.  to  the  states.  For  several  years  he  was  high  commis- 
sioner, or  king's  representative,  at  the  assembly  of  the  states,  and  from  1841  to  1848  was 
a  member  of  the  Danish  cabinet.  In  1853  he  again  entered  the  cabinet  as  prime  minister 
of  Frederic  VII.,  and  acted  as  minister  of  the  interior,  of  public  worship,  and  of  public 
instruction.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  considered  as  favoring  constitutional  reform, 
but  he  soon  showed  himself  a  violent  reactionist.  Public  feeling  was  very  strong  and  a 
revolution  seemed  at  hand,  but  at  the  close  of  1854  the  king  dismissed  the  Oersted  cabi- 
net. The  point  on  which  the  contest  of  liberalism  and  prerogative  turned  was  the  right 
of  the  crown  to  grant  new  constitutions  to  Schleswig  and  Holstein  without  the  consent 
of  the  diet.  In  1855  Oersted  and  his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet  were  impeached  by  the 
diet;  the  trial  lasted  for  a  year  and  resulted  in  an  acquittal  under  the  Denmark  law,  the 
vote  standing  eight  for  conviction  and  eight  for  acquittal.  An  autobiography  of  Oer- 
sted was  published  1851-57,  and  contains  valuable  material  for  Danish  historians. 

OESSTED,  HANS  CITRTSTIAN,  one  or  the  most  distinguished  scientific  discoverers  and 

Ehysicists  of  modern  times,  was  b.  in  1777  at  Rudkjobing,  on  the  Danish  island  of 
angeland,  where  his  father  practiced  as  an  apothecary.  In  1794  he  entered  the  univer- 
sity of  Copenhagen,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1799,  and  soon 
afterward  became  assistant  to  the  professor  of  medicine,  in  which  capacity  he  gave  lec- 
tures on  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy.  In  1806,  after  having  enjoyed  a  Traveling 
scholarship  for  several  years,  and  visited  Holland,  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  and 
Paris,  he  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university 
of  Copenhagen.  In  1812,  he  again  visited  Germany  and  France,  after  having  published 
a  manual  under  the  title  of  Videnskaben  our  Natnren's  Almindelige  Love,  and  FSii'xfe, 
Indledning  til  den  Almindetige  NalurUere  (1811).  During  his  residence  at  Berlin,  he  wrote 
his  famous  essay  on  the  identity  of  chemical  and  electrical  forces,  in  which  he  first 
developed  the  ideas  on  which  were  based  his  great  discovery  of  the  intimate  connection 
existing  between  magnetism  and  electricity  and  galvanism — a  treatise  which,  during  his 
residence  in  Paris,  he  translated  into  French,  in  conjunction  with  Marcel  de  Serres.  In 
1819,  he  made  known  these  important  truths  in  a  Latin  essay,  entitled  Experimenta  circa 
fifficaciam  Conflictm  Electric!,  in  acum  Magneticam,  which  he  addressed  to  all  the  scientific; 
societies  and  the  leading  savans  of  Europe  and  America,  and  thus  made  good  his  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  the  originator  of  the  new  science  of  elfctro-magnetism.  This  discovery 
which  formed  one  of  the  most  important  eras  in  the  history  of  modern  physical  science, 
obtained  for  Oersted  the  Copley  medal  from  the  royal  society  of  England,  and  the  prin- 
cipal mathematical  prize  in  the  gift  of  the  institute  of  Paris.  The  original  and  leading 
idea  of  this  great  discovery  had  been  in  his  mind  since  1800,  when  the  discovery  of  the 
galvanic  battery  by  Volta  had  first  led  him  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  experiments  on  the 
production  of  galvanic  electricity.  The  enunciation  of  his  theory  of  electro-magnetism 
was  followed  by  many  important  experiments  in  regard  to  the  compression  of  water,  and 
by  numerous  other  chemical  discoveries,  among  which  we  may  instance  his  demonstra- 
tion of  the  existence  of  the  metal  aluminium  in  alumina.  The  influence  which  Oersted 
exerted  on  the  science  of  the  day  by  his  discoveries  was  recognized  by  the  learned  in 
every  country,  and  honors  increased  upon  him  with  increasing  years.  He  was  corres- 
ponding member  of  the  French  institute,  perpetual  secretary  to  the  royal  society  of  sci- 
ences in  Copenhagen,  a  knight  of  the  Prussian  order  of  merit,  of  the  French  legion  of 
honor,  and  of  the  Danish  order  of  the  dannebrog,  and  a  councilor  of  state.  Oersted's 
great  object  through  life  was  to  make  science  popular  among  all  classes,  in  furtherance 
of  which  he  wrote  numerous  works,  contributed  scientific  papers  to  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  of  his  own  country  and  Germany,  and  in  addition  to  his  regular  prelections 
in  the  university,  gave  courses  of  popular  scientific  lectures  to  the  public  including 
ladies.  Among  the  works  specially  written  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  scientific  knowl- 
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edge,  those  best  known  arc  Aanden  i  Naturen  (Kop.  1845),  and  Natur-Mreris  NeJianiaclie 
Deel  (Kop.  1847),  both  of  which  have  been  translated  into  several  other  European  lan- 
guages. The  majority  of  his  more  important  physical  and  chemical  papers  are  con- 
tained in  Poggendorff's  Annalen,  aud  were  written  by  him  in  German  or  French,  both 
of  which  he  wrote  with  the  same  facility  as  his  own  language.  At  the  close  of  1850,  a 
national  jubilee  was  held  in  honor  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  his  connection  with  -the 
university  of  Copenhagen — a  festival  which  he  did  not  long  survive,  as  his  death  occur- 
red at  Copenhagen  Alar.  9,  1851.  A  public  funeral,  attended  by  all  persons  distin- 
guished by  rank  or  learning  in  the  Danish  capital,  bore  testimony  to  the  respect  and 
esteem  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  his  fellow-citizens,  among  whom  his  memory  is 
cherished,  not  merely  as  one  of  the  greatest  scientitic  benefactors  of  his  times,  but  as  a 
man  who  contributed  largely,  by  his  eloquent  and  earnest  advocacy  of  liberal  principles, 
to  the  attainment  of  the  high  degree  of  constitutional  freedom  which  Denmark  now 
enjoys. 

OE'SEL,  an  island  of  Russia,  in  the  Baltic,  belonging  to  the  government  of  Livonia, 
and  lying  across  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Riga.  It  is  about  80  m.  in  length  from  n.e.  to 
s.w.,  and  about  40  m.  in  greatest  breadth,  but  the  s.w.  end  consists  of  a  comparatively 
narrow  peninsula.  A  narrow  strait  separates  the  n.e.  end  from  the  island  of  Dago. 
The  surface  is  undulating,  broken  by  low  hills,  marshy,  watered  by  numerous  small 
streams,  and  well  wooded.  The  coast  is  generally  formed  by  high  cliffs.  The  climate 
is  milder  than  that  of  the  neighboring  continental  districts.  The  rocks  are  generally 
calcareous,  and  the  soil  is  in  many  places  gravelly;  the  chief  crops  are  wheat,  oats,  rye, 
barley,  and  pease.  The  rearing  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  and  fishing,  are,  however, 
the  principal  occupations  of  the  inhabitants.  The  seal-fisheries  are  of  some  importance. 
Pop.  46,000,  mostly  Lutheran.  The  only  town  is  Arensburg,  on  the  s.e.  coast,  with  a 
pop.  (1867)  of  3,256.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Arensburg  are  of  German  descent,  as 
are  the  nobles  and  clergy  of  the  island;  but  the  peasantry  are  Esthonian.  The  islanders 
of  Oe>:el  were  in  early  times  noted  as  pirates.  The  Danish  king  Waldemar  conquered 
the  island  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century.  Albert  von  Buxhovden,  bishop  of  Leal 
i»  Livonia,  obtained  it  from  Denmark  in  1227,  in  order  that  he  might  reduce  its  inhabi- 
tants to  subjection,  aud  convert  them  to  Christianity.  Being  partly  subdued  by  the 
Teutonic  knights,  it  remained  for  more  than  300  years  under  its  bishops,  the  seat  of  the 
bishopric  being  transferred  to  the  island.  The  last  bishop  sold  it  to  Denmark  in  1559. 
It  remained  a  Danish  province  till  1645,  when  it  was  given  up  to  Sweden,  and  in  1721 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Russia. 

(ESOPH'AGUS  (Gr.  oio,  to  convey,  and  phagdn,  to  eat),  or  GULLET,  a  membranous 
canal,  about  9  in.  in  length,  extending  from  the  pharynx  to  the  stomach,  and  thus  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  "it  commences  at  the  lower  border  of  the  cricoid 
cart  i  lace  of  the  larynx,  descends  in  a  nearly  vertical  direction  along  the  front  of  t  he- 
spine,  passes  through  an  opening  in  the  diaphragm,  and  thus  enters  the  abdomen,  and 
terminates  in  Ihe  cardiac  orifice  "of  the  stomach  opposite  the  ninth  dorsal  vertebra.  It 
has  three  coats — viz.,  an  external  or  muscular  coat  (consisting  of  two  strata  of  fibers  of 
considerable  thickness— an  external,  longitudinal,  and  an  internal,  circular);  an  internal 
or  mucous  coat,  which  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  squamous  epithelium;  and  an 
intermediate  cellular  coat,  uniting  the  muscular  and  mucous  coats.  In  this  tissue  are  a 
lar<re  number  of  cesophaereal  glands,  which  open  upoz?  the  m-.rface  by  a  long  excretory 
duct,  .and  are  most  numerous  round  the  cardiac  orifice,  where  they  form  a  complete 
rinsr. 

'The  oesophagus  is  liable  to  a  considerable  number  of  morbid  changes,  none  of  which 
are,  however,  of  very  common  occurrence. 

The  most  prominent  symtom  of  uesopliaf/itia,  or  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus,  is  pain 
between  the  shoulders,  or  behind  the  trachea  or  sternum,  augmented  in  deglutition, 
which  is  usually  more  or  less  difficult,  and  sometimes,  impossible.  The  affection  is 
regarded  as  a  very  rare  one,  unless  when  it  originates  from  the  direct  application  of 
irritating  or  very 'hot  substances,  or  from  mechanical  violence — as,  for  instance,  from 
the  unskillful  application  of  the  stomach-pump  or  probang.  Dr.  Copland,  however,  is 
of  opinion  that  it  is  not  unfrequent  in  children,  particularly  during  infancy,  and  observes 
that  "when  the  milk  is  thrown  up  unchanged,  we  should  always  suspect  the  existence 
of  Inflammation  of  the  oesophagus. "  The  ordinary  treatment  employed  in  inflammatory 
diseases  must  be  adopted;  and"if  inability  to  swallow-  exists,  nourishing  liquids,  such  as 
strong  beef-tea,  must  be  injected  into  the  lower  bowel. 

Spasm  of  the  ceoopfiaff'/s—n  morbid  muscular  contraction  of  the  tube,  produ^ng  more 
or  less  difficulty  of  "swallowing— is  a  much  more  common  affection  than  inflammation. 
The  spasm  generally  comes  on  suddenly  during  a  meal.  Upon  an  attempt  to  swallow, 
the  food  is  arrested,  and  is  either  immediately  rejected  with  considerable  force,  or  is 
retained  fora  time,  and  then  brought  up  by  regurgitation ;  the  former  happening  when  the 
contraction  takes  place  in  the  upper  part  of  the  canal,  and  the  latter  when  it  is  near  the  lower 
part.  In  some  cases,  solids  can  be  swallowed,  while  liquids  excite  spasm ;  \vhile  in  other 
cases  the  opposite  is  observed  :  but  in  general  either  solids  or  liquids  suffice  to  excite  the 
contraction,  when  a  predisposition  to"it  exists.  The  predisposition  usually  consists  in 
an  excitable  state  of  the  nervous  system,  such  as  exists  in  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  and 
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generally  in  a  debilitated  condition  of  the  body.  An  attack  may  consist  of  a  singla 
paroxysm,  lasting  only  a  few  hours,  or  it  may  be  more  or  less  persistent  for  months  or 
even  years.  The  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  establishment  of  the  general  health, 
by  the  administration  of  tonics  and  auti-spasmodics,  by  attention  to  the  bowels  and  the 
various  secretions,  by  exercise  in  the  open  air,  the  shower-bath,  a  nutritious  diet,  etc. ; 
and  by  the  avoidance  of  the  excessive  use  of  strong  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco.  Care  must 
also  be  taken  not  to  swallow  anything  imperfectly  masticated  or  too  hot;  and  the  occa- 
sional passage  of  a  bougie  is  recommended.  Brodie  relates  a  case  that  ceased  spontane- 
ously on  the  removal  of  bleeding  piles.  Strychnia  is  deserving  of  a  trial  when  other 
means  fail;  and  if  the  affection  assume  a  decidedly  periodic  form,  quinia  will  usually 
prove  an  effectual  remedy. 

Paralysis  of  the  (esophagus  is  present  in  certain  forms  of  organic  disease  of  the  brain 
or  spinal  cord  which  are  seldom  amenable  to  treatment,  and  is  often  a  very  important 
part  of  the  palsy  that  so  frequently  occurs  in  the  most  severe  and  chronic  cases  of  insan- 
ity. In  this  affection  there  is  inability  to  swallow,  but  no  pain  or  other  symptom  of 
spasm;  and  a  bougie  may  be  passed  without  obstruction.  The  patient  must  be  fed  by 
the  stomach-pump,  and  nutrient  injections  of  strong  beef-tea  should  be  thrown  into  the 
lower  bowel. 

Permanent  or  organic  stricture  of  the  (esophagus  may  arise  from  inflammatory 
thickening  and  induration  of  its  coats,  or  from  scirrhous  and  other  formations,  situated 
either  in  the  walls  of  or  external  to  the  tube.  The  most  common  seat  of  this  affection  is 
at  its  upper  part.  The  symptoms  are  persistent  and  gradually  increasing  difficulty  of 
swallowing,  occasionally  aggravated  by  fits  of  spasm;  and  a  bougie,  when  passed, 
always  meets  with  resistance  at  the  same  spot.  When  the  contraction  is  due  to  inflam- 
matory thickening,  it  may  arise  from  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks,  or  from  swallowing 
boiling  or  corrosive  fluids;  and  it  is  said  that  it  has  been  induced  by  violent  retching  in 
sea-sickness.  If  unrelieved,  the  disease  must  prove  fatal,  either  by  ulceralion  of  the 
tube  around  the  seat  of  the  stricture,  or  by  sheer  starvation.  When  the  affection  origi- 
nates in  inflammation,  some  advantage  may  be  derived  from  a  mild  course  of  mercury, 
occasional  leeching,  and  narcotics;  and  especially  from  the  occasional  passage  of  a 
bougie,  of  a  ball-probang  (an  ivory  ball  attached  to  a  piece  of  whalebone),  or  of  a  piece 
of  sponge  moistened  with  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  If  it  is  dependent  upon 
malignant  disease,  and  the  tissues  have  become  softened  by  the  infiltration  of  the  mor- 
bid deposit,  the  bougie  must  be  directed  with  the  greatest  care  through  the  stricture,  as 
i,  a  false  passage  may  be  easily  made  into  important  adjacent  cavities. 

Foreign  bodies  not  very  unfrequently  pass  into  the  oesophagus,  and  become  impacted 
there,  giving  rise  to  a  sense  of  choking  and  tits  of  suffocative  cough,  especially  when 
they  are  seated  in  its  upper  part.  They  may  not  only  cause  immediate  death  by  excit- 
ing spasm  of  the  glottis,  but  if  allowed  to  remain,  may  excite  ulceration  of  the  parts, 
and  thus  cause  death  by  exhaustion.  If  the  body  is  small  and  sharp  (a  fish-bone,  for 
example),  it  may  often  be  got  rid  of  by  making  the  patient  swallow  a  large  mouthful  of 
bread;  if  it  is  large  and  soft  (such  as  too  large  a  mouthful  of  meat),  it  may  generally  be 
pushed  down  into  the  stomach  with  the  probang;  while  large  hard  bodies  (such  as  pieces 
of  bone)  should  be  brought  up  either  by  the  action  of  an  emetic,  or  by  long  curved  for- 
ceps. If  the  offending  body  can  neither  be  brought  up  nor  pushed  down,  it  must  be 
extracted  by  the  operation  of  cesophagotomy — an  operation  which  can  only  be  performed 
when  the  impacted' body  is  not  very  low  down,  and  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in 
these  pages. 

(E'STSIDJE,  a,  family  of  dipterous  insects,  having  a  mere  rudimentary  proboscis  or 
none,  the  palpi  also  sometimes  wanting,  and  the  mouth  reduced  to  three  tubercles;  the 
antennae  short  and  inclosed  in  a  cavity  in  the  forepart  of  the  head;  the  abdomen  large. 
They  are  generally  very  hairy,  the  hair  often  colored  in  rings.  They  resemble  flesh-flies 
in  their  general  appearance,  and  are  nearly  allied  to  muscidce.  The  perfect  insect  is  very 
short-Jived.  The  females  deposit  their  eggs  on  different  species  of  herbivorous  mam- 
imdia,  each  insect  being  limited  to  a  particular  kind  of  quadruped,  and  selecting  for  its 
eggs  a  situation  on  the  animal  suitable  to  the  habits  of  the  larva,  which  are  different  in 
different  species,  although  the  larvae  of  all  the  species  are  parasites  of  herbivorous  quad- 
rupeds. The  characters  and  habits  of  some  of  the  most  notable  species  are  described  in 
the  article  BOT.  Animals  seem  generally  to  have  a  strong  instinctive  dread  of  the 
oestridaj  which  infest  them. 

OETINGER,  FRIEDKTCH  CHRTSTOPH,  1702-82;  b.  Goppingen,  in  Wurtemberg;  stud- 
ied at  the  University  of  Tubingen,  where  he  met  those  who  styled  themselves  the  inspired, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  mystical  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf.  After  finishing 
his  course  at  the  university  he  became  intimate  with  Bengel,  with  whom  he  corre- 
sponded and  whom  he  frequently  visited.  His  aim  was  to  infuse  more  of  the  biblical 
element  into  the  philosophy  of  Wolf,  and  to  •'  ascertain  therein  the  final  principles  anc7 
highest  unity  of  all  thought,"  He  read  carefully  the  church  fathers,  especially  Angus 
tine,  and  studied  the  Rabbins  and  their  cabalistic  speculations.  He  became  acquainted 
with  Francke,  Spangenberg,  and  Zinzendorf.  After  traveling  extensively  he  returned 
to  Tttbingen,  where,  having  served  as  tutor  and  aided  Zinzendorf  in  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  he  was  appointed  reader  of  theology  in  the  university  of  Halle.  This 
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post  he  resigned,  and  vrcnt  to  Ilolliind  to  confer  with  its  eminent  theologians.  Return- 
ing to  WurJcniberg  he  was  appointed  in  1738  pastor  at  Hirschau.  Having  adopted  the 
views  of  the  Pietists,  "  with  whom  his  purity  of  life,  earnestness  of  manner,  extensive- 
theological  acquirements,  and,  perhaps,  his  mysticism  of  style,  all  combined  to  give  him 
great  influence,"  he  became  their  leader  in  that  part  of  GeVmany.  About  this  time  ho 
became  an  earnest  student  of  the  writings  of  the  mystic  Bohme,  and  also  an  ardent  dis- 
ciple of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  some  of  whose  writings  he  translated  into  German.  He 
attempted,  to  arrange  a  system  of  theology  on  the  mystical  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
In  176o  he  published  a  treatise  entitled  J&irthly  and  Heavenly  Pitilosopliy,  which,  with 
his  translation  of  the  works  of  Swedenborg,  brought  upon  him  the  reprehension  of  his 
ecclesiastical  superiors.  Yet  he  was  protected  by  the  duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  was 
nominated  to  the  superintendence  of  the  churches  in  the  district  of  Weinsberg,  after- 
ward in  that  of  Herrenberg,  and  subsequently  appointed  prelate  at  Murhard,  where  he 
continued  till  his  death.  lie  was  held  in  high  regard  as  a  philosopher  and  theologian 
by  those  who  adopted  his  views.  He  wrote  several  philosophical  and  cabalistic  works, 
and  spent  much  time  in  studying  the  art  of  transmuting  metals.  His  autobiography  Was 
published  at  Stuttgart  in  1845,  and  a  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  collected  and 
edited  in  1832  by  Ehmann,  who  published  his  life  and  letters.  The  works  of  Oetinger 
amount  to  about  seventy,  the  best  of  which  is  Tkeolocjia,  ex  Idea  Vitce  Deducta. 

OETTINGEN,  a  former  German  co.  in  the  Riesgau,  Swabia,  now  divided  between 
the  Spielberg  and  Wallenstein  lines,  and  belonging  partly  to  Wiirtemberg  and  partly  to 
Bavaria.  It  existed  from  about  1200,  and  was  mediatized  1806-10. 

O'FALLON,  JOHN,  b.  Ky.,  1791;  served  in  the  war  of  1812  under  gen.  Harrison, 
being  wounded  at  Tippecanoe;  was  a  merchant  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  lie  acquired 
vast  wealth,  and  has  given  more  than  a  million  dollars  to  charitable  and  other  institu- 
tions, amousr  which  is  the  O'Fallon  polytechnic  institution,  which  he  endowed  to  the 
amount  of  $100,000. 

OFEK     See  BUDA,  ante. 

OF  FA'S  DYKE,  a  remarkable  relic  of  antiquity,  an  entrenchment  extending  along  the 
whole  border  of  England  and  Wales,  from  the  n.  coast  of  Flintshire,  on  the  estuary  of 
the  Dee,  through  the  counties  of  Denbigh,  Montgomery,  Salop,  Radnor,  and  Hereford, 
into  Gloucestershire,  where  its  southern  termination  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wye,  in 
the  grounds  of  Sed bury  park,  which  overlook  the  estuary  of  the  Severn.  In  some  places 
it  is  nearly  obliterated  by  cultivation;  in  others  it  is  of  considerable  height,  although  its 
appearance  nowhere  indicates  that  it  can  ever  have  been  of  much  value  as  a  rampart. 
It  is  therefore  generally  supposed  to  have  been  chiefly  intended  as  a  line  of  demarcation. 
Nearly  parallel  with  it,  but  at  a  distance  varying  from  a  few  hundred  yards  to  3  m.,  on 
the  eastern  or  English  side  of  it,  is  Watt's  dyke,  a  similar  relic  of  antiquity,  which,  how- 
ever, seems  never  to  have  been  so  great  a  work,  and  is  now  in  many  places  much  oblit- 
erated. It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  space  between  them  was  neutral  ground  where 
the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Welsh  met  for  trading  or  other  purposes.  The  principal  dyke  is 
ascribed  by  tradition  to  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  who  reigned  in  the  8th  c. ;  but  this  is  mat- 
ter of  tradition,  and  not  of  history. 

OFF  ENBACH,  a  manufacturing  t.  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  river 
Main,  within  the  domains  of  the  princes  of  Iseuburg-Birstein,  4  m.  s.e.  of  Frankfurt. 
Pop.  '70,  22,691.  Offenbach  is  pleasantly  situated  in  one  of  the  richest  parts,  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Main,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  manufacturing  towns  in  the  province. 
Among  the  industrial  products,  its  carriages  have  acquired  a  pre-eminent  character  for 
excellence;  and  next  to  these  stand  its  bookbindings,  articles  of  jewelry,  gold  and  silver 
goods,  carpets,  and  silk  fabrics.  It  has  also  good  manufactories  of  wax-cloth,  papier- 
mache  snuff-boxes,  tin-lackered  wrares,  umbrellas  and  parasols,  wax-candles,  leather, 
hats,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  ginger-bread  and  spiced  cakes.  Offenbach  has  several 
churches,  and  a  Jewish  synagogue.  The  palace  is  the  winter  residence  of  the  Isenburg- 
Birstein  family,  to  whom  the  old  castle,  now  in  ruins,  also  belongs.  A  pontoon -bridge 
across  the  river,  and  a  railway  to  Frankfurt,  facilitate  intercommunication,  and  tend 
materially  towards  the  maintenance  of  its  active  trade. 

OFFENBACH,  JACQTJES,  a  composer  of  dramatic  music,  who  enjoys  high  popularity 
over  the  continent,  of  German  birth,  but  a  naturalized  Frenchman.  He  was  born  in 
1819,  became  chef  d'orchestre  in  the  Theatre  Francais  in  Paris  in  1847,  and  afterwards 
manager  of  the  Theatre  des  Bouffes  Parisiens.  He  has  composed  a  vast  number  of 
light  lively  operettas,  Le  Mariage  aux  Lanternes;  La  Fitte  d'Elezondo,  etc.,  perfect  as 
musical  trifles;  but  the  productions  by  which  he  is  best  known  are  a  series  of  buffon- 
neries  nntfiicales,  or  burlesque  operas,  including  Orpliee  attx  Enfers;  La  Belle  Helene;  La 
Bat-be  Bleu;  La  Grande  Duc/iewe;  Geneiieve  de  Brabant,  and  Rot  Curette,  composed  with 
the  rather  questionable  aim  of  parodying  music  of  a  more  serious  description.  Madame 
Fa-cart  has  become  almost  us  popular  in  England  as  in  France. 

OFFENSES  AGAINST  RELIGION,  PDISLIC  PEACE,  etc.     See  RELIGION,  PEACE,  etc. 

OFFEK  AND  ACCEPTANCE  is  one  mode  of  entering  into  a  contract  of  sale.  At  art 
auction,  the  highest  offer  is  generally  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course;  and  when  accepted, 
the  contract  is'complcted.  An  offer  is  often  made  by  letter  from  one  merchant  to 
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another  to  buy  or  sell  goods.  In  such  a  case,  the  party  offering  is  bound  to  wait  until 
he  gets  an  answer  by  return  of  post  or  messenger;  for  until  then  the  offer  is  supposed  to 
be  continuously  made.  But  if  A  offer  to  B  personally  to  sell,  and  B  ask  time  to  con- 
sider for  a  day,  or  any  given  time,  A  is  not  bound  to  wait  a  single  moment,  according 
to  English  law,  and  may  withdraw  at  any  time  from  the  offer,  because  he  had  no  lesal 
consideration  for  waiting;  whereas,  in  Scotland,  in  the  same  circumstances,  A  wouldbe 
bound  to  wait  the  time  agreed  upon. 

OFFERING.  Under  the  head  FIRST-FRUITS  (q.v.)  have  been  described  the  various 
offerings  prescribed  in  the  Jewish  law.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  consider,  under  the 
head  of  SACRIFICE  (q.v.),  some  further  questions  connected  with  the  subject  of  offerings 
in  public  worship.  In  the  Christian  community  there  appears  to  have  existed,  from  the 
earliest  times,  a  practice  of  making  voluntary  offerings,  for  purposes  not  directly  con- 
nected wiih  public  worship.  See  OFFERTORY. 

OFFERTORY  (Lat.  offertorium,  from  offero,  I  offer)  is  the  name  given  to  that  portion 
of  the  public  liturgy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  with  which  the  eucharistic  service, 
strictly  so  called,  commences.  In  the  Roman  liturgy  it  consists  of  one  or  two  verses 
from  some  book  of  Scripture,  generally  from  the  Old  Testament,  but  sometimes  also 
from  the  epistles,  In  the  Ambrosian  liturgy  it  consists  of  a  prayer,  similar  in  form  to 
the  collect  or  secret  of  the  mass;  and  in  both,  this  recital  is  followed  by  the  preparatory 
offering  up  of  the  bread  and  wine,  accompanied  by  certain  ceremonies  and  forms  of 
prayer. 

This  offering  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  public  service  became,  from  a  very  early 
period,  the  occasion  of  a  voluntary  offering,  on  the  part  of  the  faithful;  originally,  it 
would  seem,  of  the  bread  and  wine  designed  for  the  eucharistic  celebration  and  for  the 
communion  of  the  priest  and  the  congregation,  sometimes  even  including  the  absent 
members,  and  also  for  the  agape,  or  common  sacred  feast,  which  accompanied  it.  That 
portion  of  the  offerings  which  remained  in  excess  of  what  was  requisite  for  these  pur- 
poses was  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  to  the  support  of  the  clergy.  These 
offerings  were  ordinarily  made  by  the  faithful  in  person,  and  were  laid  upon  the  altar: 
and  the  Ambrosian  rite  still  preserves  this  usage  in  a  ceremonial  which  may  be  witnessed 
in  the  cathedral  of  Milan.  By  degrees,  other  gifts  were  superadded  to  those  of  bread 
and  wine — as  of  corn,  oil,  wax,  honey,  eggs,  butter,  fruits,  lambs,  fowl,  and  other 
animals:  and  eventually  of  equivalents  in  money  or  other  objects  of  vahie.  The  last- 
named  class  of  offerings,  however,  was  not  so  commonly  made  upon  the  altar  and  dur- 
ing the  public  liturgy,  as  in  the  form  of  free  gifts  presented  on  the  occasion  of  other 
ministerial  services,  as  of  baptism,  marriages,  funerals,  etc. ;  and  from  this  has  arisen 
the  practice  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  the  mass-offering,  or  honorarium,  which  is 
given  to  a  priest  with  the  understanding  that  he  shall  offer  the  mass  for  the  intention 
(whence  the  honorarium  itself  is  often  called  an  "  intention")  of  the  offerent.  In  some 
places,  however,  and  among  them  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  offerings  "in  kind"  are  still 
in  use,  not  indeed  in  the  form  of  the  ancient  offertory,  but  in  'he  shape  of  contributions 
of  corn,  hay,  etc.,  at  stated  seasons,  for  the  use  of  the  parochial  clergy.  At  weddings 
also,  and  in  some  places  at  funerals,  offerings  in  money  are  made  by  The  relations  and 
friends  of  the  newly  married  or  of  the  deceased.  In  the  liturgy  of  the  English  church 
allusion  is  made  to  the  practice  of  oblations,  and  some  of  the  recent  controversies  have 
turned  upon  the  revival  of  the  "offertory,"  which  has  found  some  advocates. 

OFFICE,  in  law,  may  be  ministerial  or  judicial,  and  is  in  law  the  right  and  duty  of 
one  or  more  persons  to  discharge  the  fvmctions  of  some  position  of  trust  or  honor,  and  to 
receive  the  emoluments  appertaining  thereto.  An  office  is  ministerial  when  its  exercise 
depends  on  the  command  or  direction  of  others;  judicial,  when  the  officer. is  called  upon 
to  employ  his  own  discretion.  An  example  of  the  first  is  a  sheriff,  of  the  second  a  judge 
of  a  court  of  law.  The  two  are  sometimes  united  in  one.  The  office  is  held  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  may  be  abolished  by  legislation,  unless  such  action  be  expressly 
forbidden  by  the  constitution ;  and  cannot  be'the  subject  of  sale  or  devise,  though  in 
England  certain  ministerial  offices  are  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  incumbent  and 
may  descend  in  the  family.  When  the  office  is  in  its  nature  judicial,  .the  duties  cannot 
be  performed  by  deputy,  as  the  personal  skill  or  judgment  of  the  officer  are  the  reasons 
for  his  holding  the  office.  With  ministerial  offices  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Thus  a  sheriff 
or  other  court  officer  may  appoint,  deputies,  and  their  acts  are  good  in  law;  while  the 
appointing  officer  remains  responsible  for  such  acts.  Statutes  in  most  of  the  states  pro- 
vide that  offices  shall  not  be  sold,  and  such  a  sale  would  be  void  anywhere  as  contrary  to 
the  policy  of  the  common  law.  So  any  agreement  between  the  officer  and  one  who  by 
influence  procures  his  appointment,  to  divide  the  compensation  received,  would  be 
altogether  void.  It  was  a  principle  of  the  common  law  that  no  term  of  office  should  be 
created  so  as  to  begin  at  a  certain  time  in  the  future,  nor  for  a  fixed  term  of  years,  but 
should  be  held  for  life  or  during  good  behavior,  This  was  to  prevent  the  holding  of 
office  after  competency  to  perform  the  duties  had  ceased,  and  to  render  it  impossible 
that  the  office  should  survive  the  officer.  It  is  common  in  this  country  to  limit  the 
term  to  the  life  of  the  incumbent  and  to  the  attaining  of  a  certain  age,  as  70  years.  Two 
offices  cannot  be  held  by  the  same  person  where  one  is  in  the  nature  of  its  duties  incon- 
sistent with  the  other.  This  inconsistency  may  be  patent  from  the  nature  of  the  offices 
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or  it  may  be  declared  to  exist  by  act  of  legislation.  Where  an  office  is  filled  in  common 
by  several  persons,  it  has  been  held  that  if  the  office  is  of  a  public  character  all  the 
cmcerB  must  meet  for  consultation,  but  that  a  majority  may  act,  while  if  the  office  is 
private,  all  must  concur;  but  this  is  often  governed  by  statute,  and  a  decision  by  a 
majority,  or  even  a  majority  of  those  present  at  any  meeting,  made  binding.  Members 
of  state  or  national  legislature  are  not  usually  termed  officers,  the  word  being  confined  in 
usage  to  those  having  executive  or  judicial  authority.  A  de  facto  officer  is  one  who  is  in 
possession  of  the  authority  and  emoluments  of  an  office  without  a  good  title  thereto,  while 
a  dejure  officer  is  one  who  has  the  legal  right  but  not  necessarily  actual  possession.  It  is 
evident  that  it  would  make  much  confusion  and  cause  great  injustice  if  all  official  acts 
of  a  de  facto  officer  were  to  be  considered  as  of  no  effect.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  judge 
who  was  wrongfully  on  the  bench,  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  if  all  judgments  given 
by  him,  and  all  criminal  convictions  of  his  court,  should  be  set  aside.  But  if  suit  be 
brought  by  a  de  facto  officer  in  his  public  capacity,  he  may  be  debarred  from  recovery 
on  the  ground  of  defect  in  title,  and  the  de  jure  officet  may  test  the  question  of  title  by 
bringing  a  writ  of  quo  warranto. 

Public  officers  are  appointed  in  the  United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution, by  the  president  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  with  the  exception 
that  to  congress  is  given  the  power  to  vest  in  the  president  alone,  or  in  the  heads  of 
departments  or  courts  of  law,  the  appointment  of  "  inferior  officers."  Ambassadors, 
public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  supreme  court  judges  are  specified  as  not  belonging  to 
this  "  inferior"  class,  but  beyond  that  the  distinction  is  not  clearly  defined.  In  tiie 
various  states  the  appointment  of  public  officers  is  regulated  by  statutes,  and  even  in  the 
case  of  supreme  court  judges  election  is  common.  The  appointee  in  most  cases  is 
required  to  take  an  oath  to  perform  faithfully  the  duties  of  the  office.  A  bond  is  often 
required  where  the  officer  has  charge  of  financial  interests  or  his  duties  alfect  property 
rights.  Where  he  performs  official  acts  before  giving  bond  or  taking  oath,  such  acts 
will  be  valid  unless  he  has  been  specially  prohibited  by  statute  or  constitution  from 
holding  the  office  before  the  bond  was  filed  or  the  oath  administered.  Compensation  of 
officers  may  be  fixed  by  law  or  may  be  obtained  from  fees.  It  is  provided  in  the  United 
Slates  statutes  that  no  officer  of  the  government  who  holds  an  office  with  a  salary  of 
$2,500  or  more  shall  receive  extra  compensation  for  performing  the  duties  of  any  other 
office  unless  expressly  authorized  by  law.  Where  an  officer  has  been  removed  his  salary 
will  continue  until  proper  notice  of  the  appointment  of  his  successor  has  been  given 
him.  Compensation  does  not  begin  until  an  officer  is  liable  to  duty.  The  law  will  pre- 
sume that  a  public  officer  is  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  duty  until  the  reverse  has 
been  shown.  Where  discretionary  power  is  given,  the  officer  is  made  the  exclusive 
judge  of  the  facts.  The  officer  is  liable  for  wrongful  acts  both  to  the  injured  party  and 
to  the  state.  In  the  first  cast  remedy  is  by  action,  in  the  second  by  indictment  or 
impeachment.  The  order  of  a  superior  is  no  bar  to  an  action  arising  from  an  unlawful 
act  of  the  inferior,  nor  is  negligence  on  the  part  of  a  subordinate  ground  for  holding  the 
head  officer  responsible.  Contracts  made  by  public  officers  are  governed  by  the  general 
law  of  agency  and  they  cannot  bind  the  government  beyond  the  extent  of  their  legal 
authority.  If  an  appropriation  is  exceeded,  the  officer  is  liable.  A  court  officer 
cannot  be  held  if  acting  under  the  proper  order  of  a  court  having  jurisdiction, 
but  may  be  where  there  is  no  jurisdiction.  If  a  sheriff  seize  property  which  is  by  law 
exempt,  he  is  personally  responsible.  Fraud  and  embezzlement  are  made  criminal 
offenses  by  statute.  Forfeiture  of  office  will  follo.w  such  offenses,  the  proceeding  .being 
by  information  or  quo  icarmnto.  The  method  of  removing  a  public  officer  is  not  pro- 
vided for  in  the  constitution,  and  the  question  arises  whether  the  power  belongs  to  the 
president  alone  or  whether  he  must  receive  he  consent  of  the  senate.  Such  "  inferior" 
officers  as  may  be  appointed  by  congress  may  also  be  removed  by  proper  legislation.  It 
is  said  on  the  one  hand,  as  to  other  officers,  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  right 
to  nominate  and  the  power  of  appointment,  and  that  therefore  the  consent  of  the  senate 
must  be  obtained  in  removing  any  officers  in  whose  appointment  it  had  a  share.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  removal  is  an  executive  act,  that  the  power  of  nominating 
implies  the  power  to  remove,  and  that  the  public  interest  demands  that  the  president 
should  have  power  to  dismiss  an  incompetent  or  dishonest  official  without  the  delay 
which  would  be  entailed  by  awaiting  the  action  of  the  senate.  The  question  has  several 
times  come  before  congress,  and  the  power  of  the  president  to  act  alone  was  sustained  by 
a  very  close  vote.  In  the  contest  ot  authority  between  president  Andrew  Johnson  and 
congress  the  discussion  on  this  point  was  very  bitter.  By  statutes  of  1867  and  1869  it 
was  provided  that  a  civil  officer  appointed  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate  shall 
hold  his  place  until  removed  by  the  same  authority,  but  that  during  a  recess  of  the 
senate  the  president  may  suspend  such  officer  and  appoint  another  to  fill  the  duties  of 
the  position.  The  president  is  to  make  a  nomination  Avithin  30  days  after  the  beginning 
of  the  next  seasion  of  the  senate;  and  in  case  the  senate  directly  refuse  to  confirm,  he 
may  nominate  another  person.  These  statutes  are  known  as  the  temire-of-office  acts. 
State  officers  may  in  many  cases  be  removed  by  the  governor;  the  subject  is  governed 
by  statutory  enactments,  which  vary  greatly  in  the  different  states.  Elective  offices  can- 
not be  vacated  by  an  executive  officer  without  showing  cause,  such  as  malfeasance  or 
embezzlement.  A  term  of  office  may  be  extended  or  reduced  by  action  of  the  legislature 
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unless  it  be  prescribed  by  constitutional  provision  or  be  elective  in  its  nature.  Officers 
of  the  United  States  courts  hold  during  good  behavior,  but  those  of  the  territorial  courts 
do  not  fall  within  the  clause  of  the  constitution  already  referred  to,  and  depend  upon 
the  action  of  congress  for  the  limitation  of  their  terms.  If  neither  state  nor  national 
constitution  prescribe  the  length  of  a  term,  the  subject  is  under  legislative  control,  and 
may  be  extended  or  shortened,  or  the  office  altogether  abolished. 

OFFICE,  THE  DIVINE  (Lat.  officium,  duty),  is  the  name  popularly  given  to  the  canon- 
ical hours  (q.v.)  prescribed  to  be  read  each  day  by  bishops,  priests,  deacons,  and  sub- 
deacons  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Under  the  head  BKEVIARY  will  be  found  a 
general  description  of  the  contents  and  the  arrangement  of  that  great  service-book.  The 
special  portions  assigned  for  any  particular  day  constitute  what  is  called  the  divine  office 
for  that  day;  and  each  person  who  is  bound  in  virtue  of  his  order  to  recite  the  breviary, 
is  obliged,  under  pain  of  sin,  to  read,  not  merely  with  the  eye,  but  with  distinct, 
although  it  may  be  silent,  articulation,  each  and  all  these  portions.  The  adjustment  of 
the  portions  of  the  office  of  each  day,  the  combination  of  the  "  ordinary"  portions  which 
are  read  every  day  in  common,  with  the  parts  "proper"  for  each  particular  day,  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  and  is  regulated  by  a  complicated  system  of  rubrics 
(q.v.). 

OFFICE  COPY  is  a  copy  made  of  a  document  by  some  officer  of  a  court  in  whose  cus- 
tody the  document  is;  and  in  general  such  copies  are  receivable  in  evidence,  without  fur- 
ther proof,  in  the  same  court,  but  not  in  other  courts,  except  some  statute  makes  them 
evidence. 

OFFICE  FOUND.     See  INQUEST  OP  OFFICE. 

OFFICE,  HOLY,  CONGREGATION  OF  THE.  In  the  article  inquisition  (q.v.)  it  has  been 
explained  that  that  tribunal  is  sometimes  called  by  the  name  holy  office.  That  title, 
however,  properly  belongs  to  the  "congregation"  at  Rome,  to  which  the  dii^ction  of 
the  tribunal  of  the  inquisition  at  Rome  is  subject.  This  congregation  was  established  by 
Paul  III.  in  1542,  and  its  organization  was  completed  by  Sixtus  V.  It  consists  of  twelve 
cardinals,  a  commissary,  consulters,  and  qualifiers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  and  re- 
port on  each  case  for  the  information  of  the  cardinals.  In  the  most  solemn  sessions  of 
the  holy  office  the  pope  himself  presides  in  person.  The  holy  office  decides  questions  of 
heresy,  inquires  into  crimes  against  faith,  and  judges  ecclesiastical  offenses,  especially  iu 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  papal  court  the 
action  of  the  holy  office  is  much  restricted. 

OFFICERS,  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL. — Military  officers  are  combatant  and  non-combat- 
ant, the  latter  term,  including  paymasters,  medical  officers,  commissariat,  and  other  civil 
officers.  The  great  divisions  of  rank  are  commissioned,  warrant,  and  non-commissioned 
officers.  Commissioned  officers  are  those  holding  commissions  from  the  crown,  or  a  lord- 
lieutenant,  and  comprise  all  holding  the  rank  of  ensign,  or  corresponding  or  superior 
rank.  Divided  by  duties,  they  are  staff  officers  (see  STAFF),  or  regimental  officers  (see 
REGIMENT);  divided  by  rank,  general  officers  (q.v.),  field  officers  (q.v.),  and  troop  or 
company  officers.  The  last  are  captains,  lieutenants,  and  sub-lieutenants,  and,  except  in 
the  cavalry,  are  unmounted.  The  different  systems  of  promotion  for  officers,  and  espe- 
cially the  intricacies  of  the  late  purchase  system,  will  be  explained  under  PROMOTION, 
ARMY,  and  PURCHASE  SYSTEM.  The  only  warrant  officers  in  the  army  are  master-gun- 
ners (see  GUNNER)  and  schoolmasters.  Non-commissioned  officers  are  described  under 
that  heading. 

Officers,  naval,  are  commissioned,  warrant,  and  petty  officers.  Commissioned  officers 
are  admirals,  captains,  commanders,  lieutenants,  and  sub-lieutenants,  described  under 
their  respective  titles.  Warrant  officers  (q.v.)  are  boatswains,  carpenters,  gunners,  and 
one  class  of  engineers.  Petty  officers  will  be  described  under  that  heading,  and  consti- 
tute a  very  important  portion  of  the  management  in  a  ahip-of-war. 

OFFICIAL  ASSIGNEE',  in  English  law.  is  an  offier  of  the  bankruptcy  court,  in  whom 
a  bankrupt's  estate  vests  the  moment  an  adjudication  of  bankruptcy  is  made.  He  is  the 
manager  of  the  property,  and  can  sell  the  estate  under  the  directions  of  the  court  in 
urgent  cases,  such  as  where  the  goods  are  perishable;  but,  in  general,  he  is  assisted  in  the 
management  by  the  creditor's  assignees,  who  are  selected  from  the  body  of  creditors  by 
the  other  creditors'  votes.  The  official  assignee  is  appointed  by  the  lord  chancellor,  being 
selected  from  the  body  of  merchants,  brokers,  or  accountants.  He  is  bound  to  find 
security  to  the  extent  of  £6.000.  He  is  prohibited  from  carrying  on  trade  on  his  own 
account.  The  salary  is  £1000. 

OFFICINAL  PLANTS  (Lat.  officma,  a  shop)  are  those  medicinal  plants  which  have  a 
place  in  the  pharmacopoeias  of  different  countries,  and  which  are  therefore  sold — or  some 
of  their  products  or  preparations  of  them — by  apothecaries  and  druggists.  The  medici- 
nal plants  cultivated  to  any  considerable  extent  are  all  officinal,  but  many  are  also  offici- 
nal which  are  not  cultivated.  See  MEDICINAL  PLANTS. 

OFFSET,  or  Set-Off,  the  splay  or  sloping  part  of  a  wall,  etc.,  joining  parallel  surfaces 
when  the  upper  face  recedes  from  the  lower.  This  frequently  occurs  on  buttresses.  The 
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offset  is  usually  protected  with  dressed  stones,  having  a  projection  or  drip  on  the  lower 
edge  to  prevent  the  rain  from  running  down  the  wall. 

OFFSETS,  a  term  used  by  gardeners  to  designate  the  young  hulbs  which,  springing 
I'rom  the  axils  of  the  scales  of  a  bulb  (q.v.),  grow  beside  it,  exhausting  its  strength,  but 
which  serve  for  the  propagation  of  the  plant.  A  crop  of  shallots,  or  of  potato  onions, 
consists  entirely  of  the  offsets  of  the  bulbs  planted  in  spring;  although  the  term  is  not 
commonly  used  except  as  to  bulbous-rooted  plants,  prized  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

OFFSETS.     Let  AEF B D C  be  a  field  with  very  irregular  sides;  take  the 

points  A,  O,  M,  C  at  or  as  near  the  corners  as  convenient,  the  object  being  to  inclose 
as  much  of  the  field  as  possible  within  the  quadrilateral  AOMC;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  sometimes  necessary,  as  in  the  present  case,  to  include  a  corner  (as  8RQ)  which 
is  outside  the  field.  The  area  AOCD  is  found  by  means  of  the  diagonal  AM,  and  the  per- 
pendiculars on  it  from  C  and  O.  The  area  AEFG. . .  .BL  is  found  by  dividing  it  into  tri- 
angles and  trapezoids  by  means  of  perpendicu- 
lars (to  which  the  term  offsets  was  originally 
applied,  though  it  now  denotes  the  irregular 
area  before  mentioned)  from  the  corners  E,  G. 
H,  etc.  (see  TRIANGLE  and  TRAPEZOID),  and 
adding  together  the  areas  of  the  separate  fig- 
ures AEF,  FGff,  GRgk,  etc.  Similarly  the 
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areas  of  OLN D  and  MDUW  are  found. 

To  the  sum  of  these  must  be  added  the  areas 
of  the  triangles  ATS,  QPC,  diminished  by  the 
area  of  SRQ,  and  the  result  is  the  whole  area 
Fig.  i  of  the  field.     If  the  offset   have   no  distinct 

corners  as  (fig.  2)  ABLMN OK,  then  the 

base  AK  is  divided  into  equal  parts  by  perpendiculars  ABLZ,  Nm,  N?i,  etc.,  and  the  area 
of  the  offset  is  found  approximately  as  follows:  the  whole  offset  =  ABU  +  LlMm  -f- 
M;«N»  +  etc.  +PpOK  =  AZ  X  *  (AB  -f  LZ)  +  Im  X  \  (U  -f  Mm)  -f  mn  X  i  (Mm  -f 
N/t)  -J- +JPK  X  i  (pP  +  OK)  —  (since  the  division^  of  the  base  are  equal)  A.I  X  I 

•{  AB  -f-  2U  +  2Mm  +2N?i  +  ....  +  2pP  +  OK  }-  =  A?  X  JAB  +  QK  +  L;  _|_  Mm 

(         * 

-f-  N»  -f- -f-  P/>   }• :  i-e-«  tue  area  °f  «an  offset  i§  found  approximately  by  adding  the 

intermediate  perpendiculars  to  the  semi-sum  of  the  first  and  last  and  multiplying  the  sum 
total  by  the  length  of  a  division  of  the  base,  the  divisions  being  equal;  and  the  greater 
the  number  of  perpendiculars,  the  nearer  the  result  is  to  the  true  area. 

OG,  an  Amoritish  king  of  Bashan.  He  reigned  ever  60  cities,  of  which  the  chief 
were  Ashtaroth  and  Edrei,  at  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan,  B.C. 
1618.  He  and  his  people  were  defeated  and  destroyed  at  Edrei  immediately  after  the 
conquest  of  Sihon,  his  friend  and  ally.  His  walled  cities  were  taken,  and  his  kingdom. 
•niih  its  capital,  transferred  to  the  tribes  east  of  the  Jordan.  He  was  one  of  the  last  of 
the  race  of  the  giants,  and  Scripture  records  the  size  of  his  iron  bedstead  preserved  in 
"  Rabbath  of  the  children  of  Ammon,"  which  was  about  15  ft.  long  and  6  broad.  This 
is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  common  flat  beds  used  on  the  house-tops  of  eastern 
cities,  but  made  of  iron  instead  of  palm-branches. 

OGDEN,  a  village  and  co.  seat  of  Weber  co.,  Utah;  on  the  Ogden  river  at  the  junction 
of  the  Weber  river,  and  having  importance  as  the  place  of  intersection  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  Central  Pacific,  Utah  Northern,  and  Utah  Central  railroads;  pop.  '70,  3,12.7. 
There  are  many  machine  and  car  shops,  and  the  place  is  the  center  of  a  country  of  some 
agricultural  and  mining  importance. 

OGDEW,  AARON.  I.L.D.,  1756-1839:  b.  Eli/.abcthtown,  N.  J. ;  educated  at  Princeton 
college,  where  he  graduated  in  1773.  In  1775  while  engaged  in  teaching  school  he  took 
part  in  the  capture  of  a  vessel  containing  supplies. for  the  British  troops  off  Sandy  Hook. 
In  1777  he  became  a  captain  in  the  first  New  Jersey  regiment,  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Brandywine,  and  was  made  aid-de-camp  to  lord  Stirling.  In  1779  he  was  employed 
in  the  Indian  campaign,  and  in  1781  commanded  a  regiment  at  Yorktown,  where  his 
gallantry  received  the  personal  commendation  of  Washing-ton.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  practiced  law,  held  several  ru'nor  offices,  was  elected  United  States  senator  from  New 
Jersey  in  1801,  and  in  1812  was  governor  of  his  state.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war  at 
the  head  of  the  New  Jersey  militia  and  was  offered  the  rank  of  major-general  which  he 
declined. 
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OGDEN,  DAVIB,  1707-1800;  b.  N.  J.,  graduated  at  Yale  college,  class  of  1728; 
studied  law  in  New  York  city,  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession,  and  attained  great  distine- 
into  in  his  native  state.  He  was  called  one  of  the  "giants  of  the  law."  In  1772  lie  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  and  inclined  toward  the  opinions  of  the  loyalists 
during  the  disturbances  preceding  the  revolution,  though  disposed  to  assist  in  an  ami- 
cable settlement,  and  originated  a  plan  for  the  government  of  the  colonies  in  case  they 
should  submit  to  the  authority  of  Great  Britain.  His  wavering  ending  in  toryism,  his 
property  was  confiscated,  and  in  1776  he  removed  to  New  York,  joined  the  refugees, 
became"  a  member  of  the  board,  and  in  1783  went  to  England  for  a  few  years,  returning 
to  his  native  land  in  1790,  and  died  in  Queens  co.,  Long  Island.  Of  his  sons,  one.  Abra- 
ham, became  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  United  States  district  attorney  under  president 
Washington,  and  Isaac  was  judge  of  the  court  of  king's  bench. 

OG  DENSBTTBG,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  in  New  York,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswegatchie,  210  m.  n.w.  of  Albany,  and  at  the 
western  terminus  of  the  northern  railway.  It  has  a  large  lake  and  river  trade,  mills,  and 
factories,  custom-house,  town-hall,  etc.,  and  a  steam-ferry  to  Prescott,  Canada.  Pop.  in 
1860,  7,410;  in  1870,  10,076. 

OGEE',  a  molding  consisting  of  two  curves,  one  concave  and  the  other  convex.  It 
is  called  (in  classic  architecture)' cymatium  orcyma  reverxa  (see  MOULDING).  The  ogee  is 
also  much  used  in  Gothic  architecture.  An  arch  having  each  side  formed  with  two  con- 
trasted curves  is  called  an  ogee  arch. 

OGEE'CHEE  LIME,  Nyssa  capitata,  a  small  tree;  found  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
other  southern  states.  It  belongs  to  the  order  cornacew,  and  takes  its  name  from  the 
fruit,  which  is  small  and  sour,  but  edible. 

OGEMAW  a  co.  in  n.e.  Michigan ;  watered  by  Rifle  river,  on  the  Mackinaw  branch  of 
the  Michigan  Central  railroad;  "576  sq.m. ;  pop.,  '80,  1914—1156  of  American  birth. 
The  surface  is  rolling,  and  well  wooded.  Co.  seat,  West  Branch. 

O'GHAMS,  the  name  given  to  the  letters  or  signs  of  a  secret  alphabet  long  in  use 
among  the  Irish  and  some  other  Celtic  nations.  Neither  the.origin  nor  the  meaning  of 
the  name  has  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

The  alphabet  itself  is  called  bethluisnin,  or  betliluis,  from  its  first  two  letters,  "b," 
called  "beith"  (birch),  and  "I,"  called  "luis"  (quicken).  Its  characters  are  lines,  or  groups 
of  lines,  deriving  their  significance  from  their  position  on  a  single  stem  or  chief  line — 
over,  under,  or  through  which  they  are  drawn  either  straight  or  oblique.  In  some  cases, 
the  edge  of  the  stone  or  other  substance  on  which  the  oghams  are  incised,  serves  tlie 
purpose  of  the  stem  or  chief  line.  About  eighty  different  forms  of  the  alphabet  are 
known.  Five  characters  were  afterwards  added  to  represent  diphthongs.  The  sign  for 
the  diphthong  "en"  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  which  has  been  observed  on  ancient  monu- 
ments. It  is  added  that  the  sign  for  "  ui"  sometimes  stands  for  "y,"  that  the  sign  for 
"ia"  sometimes  stands  for  " p,"  and  that  the  sign  for  "ae"  stands  also  for  "#,"  for 
"  cc,"  for  "ch,"  for  "ach,"  and  for  "  uch." 

Ogham  inscriptions  generally  begin  from  the  bottom,  and  are  read  upward  from  left 
to  right  to  the  top,  when  they  are  carried  over,  and  run  down  another  side  or  angle. 
Most  of  those  which  have  been  read  give  merely  a  proper  name  with  its  patronymic, 
both  in  the  genitive  case.  The  stones  on  which  oghams  are  cut  would  seem,  for  the  most 
part,  to  have  been  sepulchral.  Oghams  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  Ireland, 
where  they  are  found  both  written  on  books  and  inscribed  on  stones,  metals,  or  bones. 
The  oghams  on  stones  are  most  numerous  in  the  counties  of  Kerry  and  Cork.  A  few 
ogham  inscriptions  on  stones  have  been  discovered  in  Wales — as  at  St.  Dogmael's,  in 
Pembrokeshire;  near  Margam,  in  Glamorganshire;  and  near  Crickhowel,  in  Brecknock- 
shire. There  are  a  few  in  Scotland,  as  on  the  Newton  stone  and  the  Logic  stone  in 
Aberdeenshire,  on  the  Golspie  stone  in  Sutherland,  and  on  the  Bressny  stone  in  Shetland. 
One  has  been  found  in  England — at  Fardel,  in  Devonshire.  Osrliams  have  been  observed 
on  an  ancient  MS.  of  Priscian,  which  belonged  to  the  famous ISwiss  monastery  founded 
in  the  7th  c.  by  the  Irish  missionary  St.  Gall  (q.v.). 

The  difficulties  of  deciphering  ogham  inscriptions  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  as  yet 
altogether  overcome.  It  is  confessed  by  the  most  learned  and  judicious  of  ogham 
scholars,  the  Rev.  Charles  Graves,  D.D.,  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  that  the  nature  of 
the  character  is  such  that  it  does  not  at  once  appear  which,  of  four  different  ways  of  read- 
ing, is  the  right  one;  that  the  words  being  written  continuously,  as  in  ancient  MSS., 
there  is  great  chance  of  error  in  dividing  them ;  and  that  the  Celtic  names  inscribed  are 
generally  Latinized  in  such  a  manner  as  not  readily  to  be  recognized. 

The  old  school  of  Irish  antiquaries  contended  that  the  oghams  were  of  Persian  or 
Phenician  origin,  and  were  in  use  in  Ireland  long  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
But  this  theory  is  now  generally  discarded,  as  not  only  unsupported,  but  as  contradicted 
by  facts.  A  comparison  of  the  Ogham  alphabet  witli  the  alphabets  of  Persepolis  and 
Carthage  shows  that  there  is  no  likeness  between  them.  The  great  majority  of  ogham 
monuments,  it  hus  been  observed,  bear  more  or  less  distinct  marks  of  Christian  hands. 
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Several  are  inscribed  with  crosses,  as  old,  to  all  appearance,  as  the  oghams  themselves. 
Many  stand  iu  Christian  burying-grounds,  or  beside  Christian  cells  or  oratories.  Some 
still  bear  the  names  of  primitive  saints.  At  least  one  is  inscribed  with  a  Christian  name; 
and  some  of  the  inscriptions  betray  an  undeniable  knowledge  of  Latin.  At  the  same 
time,  it  has  been  argued  by  one  of  the  most  learned  of  Celtic  philologists,  Mr.  Whitely 
Stokes,  that  "the  circumstance  that  genuine  ogham  inscriptions  exists  both  in  Ireland 
and  in  Wales  which  present  grammatical  forms  agreeing  with  those  of  the  Gaulish  lin- 
guistic monuments,  is  enough  to  show  that  some  of  the  Celts  of  the  islands  wrote  their 
language  before  the  5th  c.,  the  time  at  which  Christianity  is  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Ireland.  It  has  been  observed  by  Dr.  Graves,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
there  are  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  oghams  of  the  Celts  and  the  Runes 
of  the  Norsemen;  and,  indeed,  one  Irish  MS.  asserts  that  the  oghams  came  to  Ireland 
from  Scandinavia: 

"  Hither  was  brought,  in  the  sword  sheath  of  Lochlan's  king. 
The  ogham  across  the  sea.    It  was  his  own  hand  that  cut  it." 

The  ogham  is  said  to  have  been  in  use  so  recently  as  the  middle  of  the  17th  c.,  when  it 

was  employed  in  the  correspondence  between  king  Charles  I.  and  the  earl  of  Glamorgan. 

The  be'st  account  of  oghams  is  in  the  papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish 

Academy,  by  Dr.  Graves,  now  bishop  of  Limerick,  vol.  iv.  pp.  70,  173,  183,  254;  vol.  v. 


compared  with  Thomas  Innes's  Critical  Essay  on  tJie  Ancient  Inhabitants  of  Gotland,  vol. 
ii.  pp  440—466.  The  reader  may  also  consult  with  advantage  Aslle's  Origin  and  Prog- 
ress of  Writing;  Petrie's  Essay  on  the  Bound  Towers  of  Ireland;  John  Stuart's  Sculptured 
Stones  of  Scotland,  and  Ware's  Antiquities  of  Ireland.  Ogham  inscriptions  may  be  seen 
in  the  museum  of  the  royal  Irish  academy  at  Dublin,  in  the  museum  of  the  society  of 
antiquaries  of  Scotland  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  British  museum  at  London. 

OGILBY,  JOHN,  1600-76 ;  b.  Scotland;  resided  in  London.  In  1633  he  went  to  Ire- 
land in  the  employ  of  Wentworth,  earl  of  Strafford,  then  deputy  of  Ireland,  pursuing 
his  vocation  of  copyist  and  his  profession  of  dancing-master.  About  1650  he  studied 
Greek  and  published  a  poetical  translation  of  Virgil,  1649-50.  He  conducted  the  poetical 
exercises  at  the  coronation  pageant  in  1661  which  attended  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
to  the  throne,  and  erected  a  printing-office  in-  the  city  of  London  in  1667.  Associated 
with  James  Shirley,  the  dramatist,  he  translated  the  Iliad,  1660;  and  the  Odyssey  into 
English  verse,  1665,  the  typography  of  which  was  considered  very  elegant.  He  trans- 
lated the  works  of  Montanus,  a  native  of  Phrygia,  the  founder  of  a  Christian  sect  of  the 
3d  century.  His  works  were  splendidly  illustrated  by  Hollar,  the  Bohemian  engraver  and 
designer.  It  was  from  his  Homer  that  Pope,  in  his  boyhood,  drew  the  inspiration  for  his 
own  classical  work.  In  1670  he  published  America.,  containing  the  Original  of  the 
InJtabitants  and  the  Remarkable  Voyages  thither,  havin  57  folding  plates  and  maps,  exclu- 
sive of  those  inserted  in  the  text,  among  which  is  "  the  earliest  view"  of  Nieue  Amster- 
dam (New  York).  He  was  appointed  royal  cosmographer,  and  published  many  maps 
and  geographical  works;  among  them  Atlas  Japanensis,  1670,  Atlas  Chinensis  1671-73, 
Britannia,  etc. 

OGILBY,  JOHN  D.,  D.D.,  about  1808-51;  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  in  1829  became 
rector  of  the  grammar  schcol  of  Columbia  college,  New  York,  from  which  institution 
he  had  graduated  in  that  year,  and  held  the  position  12  months.  In  1832  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  languages  at  Rutgers  college,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  He  filled  the  chair  of 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  general  theological  seminaiy  of  the  Episcopal 
church  in  New  York  from  1841  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  Paris.  He 
published  in  1842  An  Outline  of  Ihe  Argument  against  the  Validity  of  Lay  Baptism;  and 
iu  1844,  The  Catholic  Church  in  England  and  America. 

O'GIVES,  the  arches  in  pointed  Gothic  vaulting  which  cross  the  vault  diagonally  from 
one  angle  to  another. 

OGLE,  a  co.  in  n.  Illinois,  drained  by  Rock  river.  Leaf  river,  and  Pine  creek;  on  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern,  Chicago  and  Iowa,  and  Illinois  Central  railroads;  750  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '80,  29,946 — 25,432  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  the  soil  fertile 
with  much  prairie.  The  principal  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  hay,  barley,  and  pota- 
toes. Co.  seat,  Oregon. 

OGLE.  BKN.TAMIN,  1749-1809;  b.  Md. ;  member  of  the  Maryland  council,  and  gov- 
ernor of  that  state  1798-1801. 

OGLESBY,  RICHARD  JAMES;  b.  Ky.,  1824;  studied  law  while  living  on  a  farm  and 
working  as  a  carpenter  at  Decatur,  111. ;  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law  at  Sullivan 
in  1845.  He  was  a  soldier  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  at  the  battles  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Cerro 
Gordo  served  as  lieut.  in  the  4th  regiment  111.  volunteers.  In  1847  he  went  back  to 
Decatur  and  the  practice  of  his  profession,  studying  at  the  same  time  at  the  Louisville 
law  school,  graduating  in  1848.  In  the  gold  excitement  of  1849  he  crossed  the  conti- 
nent to  the  mining  districts  of  California,  re  turned  in  1851  to  Illinois,  went  to  Decatur 
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and  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  In  1858  lie  was  a  defeated  candidate  for  congress 
but  in  1860  he  represented  his  district  in  the  state  senate.  When  the  rebellion  broke  out 
in  1861  he  resigned  his  seat  to  accept  the  position  of  col.  of  the  8th  111.  volunteers, 
and  on  March  31,  1862,  was  promoted  to  brig. gen.  of  volunteers  for  bravery  at  t he- 
battle  of  fort  Donelson.  in  which  action  he  commanded  a  brigade.  He  was  in  the 
battle  of  Shiloh,  or  Pitlsburg  Landing,  under  gen.  Grant,  and  was  wounded  at  the  siege 
of  Corinth,  where  he  fought  under  gens.  Halleck  and  Rosecrans,  ending  in  the  defeat  of 
the  confederates.  He  was  unfit  for  duty  until  the  following  spring,  when  he  was 
assigned  to  the  16th  army  corps  as  maj.gen.  -In  May,  1864,  he  resigned  his  commission, 
and  in  the  following  November  was  elected  governor  of  Illinois,  and  served  from  1865 
to  1869.  In  1872  he  was  again  elected  governor,  and  was  U.  S.  senator  1873-79. 

OGLETHORPE,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Georgia,  bounded  by  Oconee  river  on  the  s.w.,  and 
Broad  river  on  the  n.e.;  drained  by  many  creeks;  intersected  by  the  Athens  branch  of 
the  Georgia  railroad ;  520sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  1*5,400 — 15, 369  of  American  birth,  9,934  colored. 
Surface  broken  and  hilly  and  only  moderately  fertile;  corn,  cotton,  and  pork  are  the 
staples.  Iron  ore  and  granite  are  found.  Co.  seat,  Lexington. 

OGLETHORPE,  JAMES  EDWAKD,  1698-1785;  b.  England;  entered  Oxford  in  1714, 
but  soon  afterwards  accepted  a  commission  in  the  queen's  guards,  and  went  through  the 
Turkish  campaign  of  1716  as  an  aid-de-camp  of  prince  Eugene.  He  participated  in  the 
siege  of  Belgrade,  and  in  1722  returned  to  England  and  entered  parliament.  Having 
been  appointed  a  trustee  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors,  he  conceived  a  plan  for  the 
formation  of  a  colony  in  America  to  improve  their  condition,  and  to  afford  a  refuge  for 
the  persecuted  Protestants  of  Europe.  The  unsettled  country  between  Florida  and 
South  Carolina  was  selected  as  a  site,  and  the  government  made  a  grant  of  £10,000. 
The  colony  received  a  charter,  and  in  1733  Oglethorpe,  who  was  appointed  governor, 
took  out  a  party  of  colonists  to  Georgia.  For  his  subsequent  connection  with  the  col- 
ony, see  GEORGIA,  ante.  In  1745  he  was  made  a  maj.gen.,  and  after  the  invasion  of  the 
Pretender  was  ordered  to  pursue  the  rebels,  and  for  his  failure  to  overtake  them  was 
court-martialed,  but  acquitted.  In  1752  he  surrendered  the  charter  of  Georgia  to  the 
government,  and  in  1734  he  resigned  his  seat  in  parliament.  He  was  made  lieut.gen.  in 
1747,  and  put  upon  half  pay  as  gen.  in  1765.  He  was  offered  the  command  of  the 
British  forces  in  America  upon  the  withdrawal  of  Gage  in  1775.  He  was  eulogized  by 
Pope,  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  by  Thomson.  The  Memoirs  of  James  Oylclhorpe,  by  Robert 
Wright,  appeared  at  London  in  1867. 

0  G03AI,  or  OGOWE,  a  large  river  of  western  Africa,  in  the  district  between  the 
Gaboon  and  Congo,  which  falls  into  the  sea  by  many  mouths,  between  s.  lat.  0°  40'  and 
1°  20'.  Its  delta' is  not  lens  than  1300  sqm.  in  extent,  and  consists  of  a  mo?t  compli- 
cated network  of  channels  and  creeks,  with  two  main  branches,  the  most  northerly 
of  which  reaches  the  sea  at  Nazareth  bay;  the  other  principal  mouth,  the  Bango  or 
Fernand  Vaz,  about  50  m.  further  s.,  has  its  outlet  at  the  lagoon  of  Cama  or  Ncomi. 
The  researches  of  Du  Chaillu,  its  first  explorer,  in  1856  and  1865;  of  Walker  in  18C6  and 
1873-  of  Compiesne,  Marche,  and  Dr.  Lenz  in  1874,  and  in  1875-78  of  M.  riavorgnari 
de  Braz/a  and  Dr.  Ballay.  have  all  helped  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  this  region. 
Vbout  60  m.  inland,  above  the  head  of  the  delta,  the  Ogobai  flows  for  a  distance  of 
about  50  m.  from  the  eastward,  its  average  width  being  about  2,500  yards.  It  then 
'bends  n.  for  15m..  and  here  occurs  the  junction  of  the  Okanda  river,  from  the  n.e., 
with  the  Ngunie  from  the  south.  The  bed  of  the  main  stream,  the  Okanda,  is  from  800 
to  1000  yds.  wide  above  the  confluence,  with  a  series  of  rapids  on  its  upper  waters,  at  a 
distance  of  180  m.  from  the  sea.  In  addition  to  a  French  commercial  establishment  on 
the  lower  river,  there  is  a  British  and  Hamburg  station  at  Adelina  Longa,  below  the 
Xgunie.  This  latter  district  is  distinguished  by  numerous  lakes,  one  of  which,  15  m. 
Ion"-  by  7  broad  is  connected  with  the' Ogobai  b'y  three  rivers.  Lake  Azingo,  to  then., 
i«  connected  with  the  Ogobai  by  the  river  Koli.  In  1875  M.  de  Brazza  was  at  Lope, 
and  explored  the  Fan  country;  he  then  advanced  to  Doume,  50  m.  s.  of  the  equator, 
where  the  course  of  the  river  is  from  the  s.e.  to  the  n.w.  '  Interrupted  by  illness, 
he  resumed  his  explorations  in  April,  1877,  advancing  to  the  Poubara  falls,  in  1° 
where  the  Oirobai  becomes  an  insignificant  stream.  Traveling  eastward  into  unknown 
country.  IIP  crossed  the  water-parting,  and  discovered  the  Alima,  a  hitherto  unknown 
river  v.  '.  !i"  found  to  be  1  r>0  yards  wide,  flowing  eastward,  and  in  all  probability  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Congo.  The  region  between  the  Ogobai  and  Alima  is  50  m.  across,  and  con- 
sists of  lulls  of  moderate  height,  with  easy  passes.  The  dense  forests  of  the  Ogobai  are 
the  main  haunts  of  the  gorilla  (q.v.),  and  of  several  other  anthropoid  anes,  among.-t 
which  are  the  nest-building  apes  (q.v.).  S.  of  the  Ogobai  dwell  the  Ashira  and  Apmgl 
tribes,  the  latter  being  skillful  weavers,  though  cannibals;  between  the  Ogobai  and  the 
Gaboon  are  the  Fans,  first  fully  described  by  Du  Chaillu.  who  are  also  cannibals,  and 
have  been  moving  westwards  for  some  years,  so  that  the  whole  Gaboon  region  is  occu- 
pied by  them.  The  Fans  excel  in  smith-work,  but  they  have  deteriorated  since  tbeir 
contact  with  the  whites,  lloxt  in  importance  to  the  Fans  are  the  Bakalai.  inhabiting  I  lie 
country  around  the  confluence  of  the  Ogobai  and  the  Ngunie.  Amongst  the  other  tribes 
on  the  upper  waters  are  the  Okota,  Osyeba  (cannibals),  and  the  Okanda,  The  rise  of 
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the  Ogo!  ai  corresponds  with  the  heaviest  rainfall,  which  takes  place  in  March  and  April, 
and  again  in  October  and  November.  Inland,  rain  is  more  frequent  than  at  the  cons.. 
Yhe  Oi'obai  seems  to  gather  most  of  its  volume  from  lauds  comparatively  near  the  coast, 
s-.nil  not  to  depend  greatly  on  more  remote  tributaries. 

OGY'&ES,  the  earliest  king  of  Attica  and  Boeotia  named  in  Greek  legend.  In  his 
time  '^according  to  Larcber,  about  1759  B.C.)  a  great  flood  took  place,  called  the  Ogygiau 
Hood,  which  desolated  nil  the  lower  districts  of  both  countries,  and  destroyed  their 
inhabitants.  The  different  legends  lead  to  the  supposition  that  under  Og)'ges  an  Egyp- 
tian colony  came  to  Boeotia,  and  thence  to  Attica.  From  him  Bteotia  took  the  name"  of 
Ogygia. 

OGY  GIA,  *  genus  of  trilohites  peculiar  to  the  Llandeilo  flags  of  the  lower  Silurian 
period.  Six  species  have  been  described. 

OHIO,  one  of  the  United  States,  lies  between  lat.  38°  17'  to  41°  54'  n.,  and  long. 
•$'  '54'  to  84°  40'  w. ;  225  m.  in  extent  from  e.  to  w.,  and  nearly  200  m.  from  n.  to 
8. :  containing  39,964  sq.m.,  or  25,576,960  acres;  bounded  n.  by  Michigan  and  lake 
Erie,  e.  by  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ohio  river, 
which  also  forms  its  southern  boundary,  separating  it  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and 
w.  by  Indiana.  The  Ohio  river  forms  its  boundary  for  436  m. ,  and  its  lake  shore  "is  230 
miles.  The  high  table-lands  hilly,  and  in  parts  mountainous  regions  of  Ohio,  are  drained 
by  numerous  rivers,  among  which  are  the  Great  and  Little  Miami,  Sciota,  and  Muskin- 
gum.  affluents  of  the  Ohio;  and  the  Maumee,  Sandusky,  Huron,  Vermillion,  Cuyalioga, 
and  Ashhvbula,  which  empty  into  lake  Erie.  Drift  formations  prevail  in  the  n.,  allu- 
vium in  the  s.,  with  extensive  coal-measures,  and  limestone  strata,  shales,  marls,  and 
gypsum,  giving  the  whole  state  a  wonderful  fertility.  The  coal-beds  of  eastern  Ohio 
cover  10,000  sq.m.,  with  abundant  deposits  of  iron  ore.  In  the  n.  are  valuable  deposits 
of  b'.ihrstone,  a  fossilifcrous  flinty  quartz,  used  for  millstones.  The  salt  produced  in 
1873  was  reported  at  4,154,187  bushels.  Oil  wells  have  also  been  opened,  and  1,315,660 
barrels  of  oil  were  refined  in  the  state  in  1873.  The  soil,  rich  everywhere,  is  so  fertile 
in  tiie  river  bottoms  as  to  have  borne  heavy  cereal  crops  50  successive  years  without 
manuring;  the  climate  is  temperate,  with  a  liability  to  a  cold  in  winter  reaching  some- 
times to  20°  below  zero.  It  is  healthy,  except  lowlands  liable  to  fever  and  ague.  The 
forests  are  rich  in  oak,  black  walnut,  maple,  etc.;  the  chief  agricultural  productions  are 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  hay,  sorghum,  tobacco,  hemp,  peaches,  apples,  grapes, 
ciitt'e,  sheep,  swine,  the  latter  being  one  of  its  chief  exports.  The  chief  manufactures 
are  iron,  clothing,  furniture,  spirits,  wines,  cotton,  and  woolen.  The  wine  called 
(' :U:r,vba.  produced  upon  the  southern  shore  of  lake  Erie,  compares  very  favorably  with 
the  si'.Tiilar  wines  of  the  Rhine.  Farms  occupy  21,712,420  acres,  with  an  average  size 
of  111  acres.  A  large  commerce  is  carried  on  by  the  Ohio  river,  the  lakes,  canals,  and 
irimerous  railways.  The  state  is  organized  in  88  counties.  The  chief  towns  are  Cin- 
cianati,  Cleveland,  Columbus  (the  capital),  Sandusky,  Zanesville,  etc.  In  1874  there 
were1  170  national  and  243  private  and  other  banks.  The  state  revenue  in  the  year  end- 
ing Nov.  15,  1874,  amounted  to  $5,768,789.  Among  the  state  institutions  are  4  lunatic 
asylums,  asylums  for  deaf  aud  dumb,  blind,  idiots,  penitentiary,  reformatories,  etc.  In 
1870  there  were  11,952  establishments  for  education,  including  9  universities,  33  col- 
leges. 11  theological  institutions,  1,0  medical,  and  11,458  public  schools.  The  total 
attendance  was  790,795.  The  state  possesses  many  extensive  libraries,  and  has  395 
newspapers.  In  1874,  4,374  m.  of  railway  were  open  for  traffic. 

Ohio  was  organi/.ed  and  admitted  as  a  state  in  1803.  The  pop.  in  1800  was  45,365; 
'20,  581.434;  '40,  1,519,467;  '60,  2,339,599,  of  whom  111,257  were  Germans,  51,562  Irish, 
38,000  English  and  Scotch;  '70,  2,675,468. 

OHIO  (ante).  History. — The  cavalier  de  La  Sa'lle  is  the  first  white  traveler  of  record  on 
the  soil  of  Ohio.  His  journey  to  discover  the  Ohio  river  was  made  in  the  winter  and 
B  .ring  of  1669-70.  See  Omo  RIVER.  No  settlement  followed  that  discovery  for  a  hun- 
dred years.  The  whole  territory  w.  of  the  Alleghanies  was  claimed  alike  by  the  English 
and  the  French,  and  each  made  it  dangerous  for  the  other  to  form  any  permanent  settle- 
ments. The  treaty  between  those  powers  in  1763  ceded  the  territory  s.  of  the  lakes  to 
England.  The  English  col.  Boquet  traversed  the  state  with  a  military  expedition  against 
the  Indians  in  1764.  The  colony  of  Virginia  claimed  the  whole  n.w.  territory  ceded  by 
France  under  grants  from  the  crown.  But  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  other  colonies, 
also  claimed  an  interest  in  the  same  country  by  conflicting  grants.  Virginia  patriotically 
<vded  her  claim  to  the  general  government  in  1787.  Connecticut  obtained  a  recognition 
of  her  claim  in  a  compromise  by  which  a  tract  was  set  off  to  her  on  the  s.  side  of  lak« 
Erie  containing  3,636,921  acres,  known  as  the  "  Western  Reserve"  or  "New  Connecticut." 
In  1800  Connecticut  relinquished  her  jurisdiction  over  the  domain,  but  retained  the  title 
to  the  land  and  sold  it  through  her  own  agents.  Congress  assumed  jurisdiction  over  the 
nurth-west  territory  in  1787.  In  1786  a  company  was  organized  in  Boston  under  the  lead 
of  p ;  n.  Rufus  Putnam,  to  buy  a  large  tract  in  Ohio  for  colonization;  but  before  the 
f:.:l'>ny  started  they  secured  a  grant  of  land  from  congress;  other  companies  secured  sim- 
iV-y  grants;  and  members  of  congress  were  largely  interested  in  them.  The  lands  so 
granted  amounted  to  5,000,000  acres,  of  which  gen.  Putnam's  party,  known  as  "the 
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Ohio  company,"  were  authorized  to  locate  1,500,000  acres.  They  selected  lands  'injudi- 
ciously near  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  river.  In  April,  1878,  a  company  of  New 
England  people,  representing  some  of  the  most  educated  and  estimable  families,  were 
conducted  to  that  locality  and  founded  the  town  of  Marietta,  so  named  in  compliment  to 
Marie  Antoinette,  queen  of  our  French  ally.  A  similar  settlement  was  made  at  Cincin- 
nati the  autumn  of  the  same  year;  and  a  few  years  later  migrations  from  the  leading 
social  and  industrial  society  of  the  eastern  states  settled  in  the  western  reserve.  The 
Indians,  however,  were  not  dispossessed  of  their  rights,  and  were  much  feared  until  the 
victories  of  gen.  Wayne  over  them  in  1794  at  Tippecanoe  in  Indiana,  and  at  Presque  isle 
on  the  Maumee  river.  From  that  time  forward  emigration  surged  over  the  territory.  It 
established  a  territorial  government  in  1800;  adopted  a  state  constitution,  and  was  admit- 
ted into  the  union  as  a  state  in  1802.  Chillicothe  was  the  capital,  1800-10;  Zanesville 
from  1810  to  1812;  Chillicothe  again  from  1812  to  1816,  when  Columbus  became,  and 
remains,  the  seat  of  government. 

North-western  Ohio  was  the  theater  of  some  events  of  the  war  with  England  in 
1812-15.  Col.  Croghan  made  a  brilliant  defense  of  a  rude  fort  at  Sandusky;  gen.  Har- 
rison maintained  fort  Meigs,  on  the  Maumee,  against  a  combined  force  of  British 
and  their  Indian  allies  under  Tecumseh;  and  lieut.,  afterwards  commodore  Perry,  von 
a  brilliant  naval  victory  at  the  w.  end  of  lake  Erie  over  a  British  fleet  which  came  down 
from  Detroit  to  attack  him.  From  that  time  to  the  present  the  progress  of  the  state  in 
population  and  towards  a  high  average  condition  of  comfort  for  all  the  people  has  been 
nobler  than  any  of  the  more  exciting  events  of  war.  Yet  the  people  during  the  war  of 
the  rebellion,  1861-65,  illustrated  how  "the  peaceful  ever  are  the  strong"  by  sending  into 
the  field  promptly  as  they  were  called,  and  always  thoroughly  equipped,  310, 000  men; 
and  furnishing  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  successful  generals.  The  state  has  since 
inherited  from  Virginia  the  title  of  "the  mother  of  presidents." 

The  following  table  shows  the  population  of  the  state  from  the  time  it  took  a  territo- 
rial government  to  the  present: 


YEAR. 

White—  Native 
and  Foreign. 

Colored. 

Irish  and 
British  Isles. 

German 
Countries. 

All  other 
foreign 
bom. 

Total. 

Rank 
among 
staves. 

1800 

45028 

337 

45365 

18 

1810 

238861 

1  899 

230760 

13 

1820  . 

576  573 

4,723 

581  295 

5 

1830 

928  329 

9  574 

937  903 

4 

1840 

1  503  122 

17*345 

1  519  467 

3 

1850 

1  750  746 

25279 

1  980  329 

3 

I860..       . 
1870..       . 
1880. 

2,011,262 
2,292,767 
3  118344 

36,673 
62,887 
79895 

116,061 
140,028 

168,210 
182,897 

43,983 
49,568 

2,339,511 
2,665,360 
3,198,239 

3 
3 
3 

The  cities  of  Ohio  which  show  a  population  of  upwards  of  10,000  by  the  census  of 
1880  are:  Cincinnati,  255,708;  Cleveland,  160,142;  Columbus,  51,665;  Toledo,  50,143; 
Dayton,  38,677;  Springfield,  20,729;  Zanesville,  18,120;  Akron,  16,511;  Sandusky, 
15,838;  Youno-stown,  15,431;  Canton,  12,258;  Hamilton,  12,122;  Steubenville,  12,093; 
Portsmouth,  11,314;  Chillicothe,  10,938. 

The  population  of  the  counties  of  the  state  by  the  census  of  1880  is,  as  far  as 
received : 


COUNTIES.  Population.      COUNTIES. 

Adams...  .    24,004    Mercer. 


Population. 

21,808 


Allen  31,323    Monroe 20,497 

Ashtabula 37,139  !  Montgomery  78,545 

Athens 28,413    Morgan 20,074 

tuskingun 


Belmont 49,638    Muskingum 

Butler 42.580    " 

Clermont 36,713 


49,780 
42.580    Noble." 21,137 


Coshocton 


26,641 


Cuyahoga 196,943 

Defiance 22.518 


Ottawa , 19,763 


Paulding 


13,490 


Perry 28,218 

Pike 1 7,927 


Franklin 86,816  [  Preble 24,534 


Fulton  21,062 

Gallia 28,124 


Putnam 23,718 

Richland 36,306 


Greene  31,349  j  Ross  40,307 

Guernsey 27,197  1  Sandusky 32.063 

Hamilton 313.368  i  Sciota 33,51 1 

Hancock 27,788  ;  Seneca 36,955 

Harrison  20,455  i  Shelby 24,186 

Henry 20,587  I  Stark  64,037 

Highland 30,280  i  Van  Wert 23.030 


Hocking 21,126 

Jackson 23,679 


Vinton  17,226 

Warren 28.392 


Jefferson 33,018  I  Washington 43.344 

Lawrence 39,068  j  Williams 23,K21 

Lucas 

Meigs 


67,388    Wood 34,026 

32,325    Wyandot 22,401 
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Topography. — Lake  Erie  on  the  n.  is  580  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Ohio 
ri>tf,  which  forms  the  entire  s.e.  and  s.  boundary  of  the  state,  descends  from  an  eleva- 
tion of  a  little  less  than  1000  ft.  where  it  leaves  Pennsylvania  and  strikes  the  e.  line  of 
Ohio,  and  falls  600  ft.  in  the  4136  m.  of  its  course  around  the  state  to  the  Indiana  line. 
The  drainage  divide  of  the  state  is  about  one-third  of  the  distance  from  the  n.  to  the  s., 
so  that  about  one-third  of  the  stale  Grains  into  the  lake  and  two-thirds  into  the  Ohio 
river.  The  summit  level  or  dividing  ridge  runs  from  Trumbull  co.  in  the  n.e.  to  Mercer 
and  Darke  counties  in  the's.w.,withan  average  altitude  of  less  than  600  ft.  above  the  lake. 
The  state  has,  therefore,  a  general  plane  of  descent  from  the  n.e.  to  s.w. ;  he  except 
tiou  being  the  n.w.  counties  which  rise  on  a  gentle  plane  of  ascent  w.  from  the  lake,  into 
which  they  drain,  through  the  Maumee  river.  The  state  has  no  mountains.  Its  greatest  local 
elevation  is  in  Logan  co.  near  the  middle  of  the  western  half  of  the  state,  1540  ft. 
above  the  sea.  The  hilly  or  rolling  surface  of  a  large  part  of  the  Ohio  river  water-shed 
and  the  rouaded  bluffs  that  margin  the  large  rivers  are  the  remains  of  the  great  erosions 
by  water  of  the  original  geologic  plateaus.  The  Ohio  river  has  Avorn  its  bed  in  many 
parts  from  500  to  600  ft.  below  the  hilly  summits  along  its  valley,  and  its  tributaries  have 
worn  similar  though  less  deep  valleys.  The  main  streams  flowing  into  lake  Erie, 
beginning  at  the  e.(  are:  the  Cuyahoga  river,  emptying  at  Cleveland  and  forming 
its  harbor;  the  Black  river,  30m.  w. ;  the  Vermilliou,  12  m.  farther;  the  Huron,  12 
m.  from  it;  the  Sandusky,  emptying  into  Sandusky  bay;  the  Ottawa,  emptying  at  Port 
Clinton;  and  the  Maumee  into  Maumee  bay.  All  of  them  have  harbors  at  their  mouths. 
Of  these  lake  streams  the  Maumee  drains  much  the  largest  country.  The  rivers  flowing 
into  the  Ohio  are  the  Muskingum,  emptying  at  Marietta;  the  Hocking;  (he  Sciota, 
having  Portsmouth  at  its  mouth;  the  Little  Miami,  emptying  6  m.  above  Cincinnati;  and 
the  Miami  proper,  or  Big  Miami,  joining  the  Ohio  about  20  m.  below  Cincinnati.  All 
these  river  valleys  are  beautiful  and  fertile  throughout;  but  growing  richer  in  soil  rela- 
tively from  the  e.  westwardly;  the  two  Miamis  being  the  richest  valleys  on  the  Ohio 
slope;  and  the  Maumee,  the  Portage,  and  the  Sandusky,  the  streams  flowing  through  the 
richest  soils  to  the  lake.  Toledo,  Sandusky,  and  Cleveland  are  the  main  lake  ports. 
The  low  divide  between  the  Cuyahoga  and  the  Muskingum  rivers  eaily  suggested  the 
Ohio  canal  from  Cleveland  to  Marietta.  The  still  lower  divide  between  the  estuary  of 
the  Maumee  and  the  Miami  river  led  to  the  construction  of  the  Miami  and  Erie  canal, 
247  m.  long,  from  Toledo  to  Cincinnati,  finished  in  1839.  The  Ohio  river,  notwithstand- 
ing.an  average  descent  of  -f^  ft.  to  the  m.,  is  navigable  its  entire  distance  along  the  state 
for  steamers  of  considerable  size  at  high  stages  of  the  water,  and  for  barges  at  all  stages. 
See  OHIO  RIVER.  The  lake  shores  indicate  either  a  subsidence  of  the  waters  or  a  lifting 
of  the  land,  as  there  are  several  old  beaches  or  ridges  that  mark  old  water  lines  of  the 
lake,  now  respectively  from  100  to  250  ft.  above  its  present  level. 

Geology. — The  geological  structure  of  the  state  is  simple  and  varies  little  from  the 
horizontal.  Its  surface  is  an  erosion  of  the  paleozoic  system.  There  is  no  show  of  granite 
at  the  surface  in  the  state.  The  carboniferous,  Devonian,  and  Silurian  systems  form  the 
surface-rock  geology  of  the  state.  The  quaternary  or  drift  deposits  cover  a  large  part 
of  the  state,  the  lowest  or  first  of  these  being  the  unstratified  blue  clay  known  as  bowlder 
clay;  the  later  deposit  a  laminate  clay  called  by  geologists  the  Erie  clay;  and  above  that 
vegetable  deposits  of  varied  character.  The  formation  of  the  quaternary  deposits  is 
believed  to  have  been  going  on  during  remote  periods,  during  which  not  only  alterations 
of  the  surface  of  prior  formations  were  going  on  by  elevation  and  subsidence,  but  the 
climate  was  varying  radically  at  different  periods,  the  region  being  at  one  time  under 
glacial  action,  and  at  another  under  a  climate  warmer  than  now.  The  bowlder  blue  clay 
is  the  deposit  of  the  glacial  period.  The  carboniferous  system  embraces  about  one-third 
of  the  state,  beginning  near  Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio  river  for  its  easterly  line  of  outcrop, 
and  taking  a  n.n.e.  direction  to  near  lake  Erie;  overlying  the  Devonian  system  which 
geologically  forms  the  surface  of  the  n.e.  and  n.w.  portions  of  the  state.  The  Cuyahoga 
shales,  Berea  grit,  and  other  Ohio  sandstones,  from  near  the  lake,  belong  to  the  Waveny 
or  lowest  group  of  the  Devonian  stratification.  Limestone  and  conglomerate  formations 
are  shown"  in  the  outcrops  of  the  w.  parts  of  the  state.  The  whole  of  the  s.e.  half  is 
underlaid  with  the  coal-bearing  formations;  and  the  geological  surveys  show  seven  dis- 
tinct veins  of  coal  of  superior  quality  for  domestic  use  or  for  makinggas  and  smeltingiron 
The  a<nrre<rate  thickness  of  the  coal  beds  which  are  convenient  to  work  upon  is  about  50 
feet.  "The  outcrop  of  the  coal  is  along  the  margins  of  an  irregular  belt  reaching  from 
Mahoninar  co.  in  the  n.e.  to  the  Ohio  river  in  the  s. ;  the  two  extremities  of  the  belt 
being  the  most  prolific  in  coal  easily  quarried,  and  the  beds  in  the  Hocking  river  valley 
bein<r  considered  the  irreat  vein  coal  region  of  Ohio.  The  e.  outcrop  of  the  coal  basin 
is  seen  along  the  Ohio  river  for  hundreds  of  miles,  where  tunnels  on  the  coal  veins  are 
run  directly  into  the  hills  from  the  river  slope.  The  most  marked  feature  in  the  basic 
geology  of  Ohio  is  what  prof.  J.  S.  Newbery  terms  the  Cincinnati  arch,  which  he 
describes  as  "a  great  fold  of  the  strata  raised  at  the  close  of  the  lower  Silurian  age,  when 
it  formed  two  islands,  one  in  Tennessee,  the  other  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  around  which 
the  more  recent  rocks  were  deposited  on  a  sloping  shore.  ...  In  the  coal-measure 
epoch,  the  Cincinnati  arch  was  apparently  a  land  area  throughout  its  entire  length,  its 
northern  end  being  then  as  now  its  highest  portion,  and  connected  with  the  highlands  of 
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Canada,"  as  shown  "by  the  manner  in  which  the  coal-measure  strata  terminate  on  the 
western  margin  of  the  basin  in  Knox  and  Richland  counties,  where  the  coal-beds  abut 
against  pre-existent  Waverly  sandstone  hills."  The  sandstones  w.  of  Cleveland,  u.w.  ri 
the  coal  belt,  form  a  great  export  of  Ohio,  and  are  used  in  all  the  cities  of  the  northern 
states  and  Canada  for  elegant  buildings;  also  for  grindstones. 

Minerals. — Besides  the  coal  fields  already  alluded  to  under  the  head  of  geology,  iron 
ore  of  good  quality  has  been  found  over  an  area  embracing  nearly  one-third  of  the  state, 
mostly  in  the  e.  and  s.  portion,  along  the  s.c.  margin  of  the  great  coal  belt.  Blaekbaue" 
ore  is' found  in  n.e.  Ohio,  and  extensively  used  in  the  iron  establishments  of  Cleveland, 
Massillon,  Dover,  and  Port  Washington,  where  they  are  mixed  with  other  ores.  Thi. 
amount  of  iron  ore  mined  exceeds  600.000  tons.  Salt  is  made  in  considerable  quantities 
from  salt-springs,  the  product  in  1873  being  1,400,000  ham-Is.  Petroleum  has  been  raised 
from  oil  wells  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  to  the  araonn*  of  1,500,000  gall*,  a  year. 
Lime  for  building  purposes,  both  quick  and  hydraulic,  is  an  extensive  manufacture,  and 
largely  exported. 

Climate. — Like  all  the  northern  United  States  Ohio  ha?  a  w;de  range  of  temperature, 
running  from  a  tropical  heat  during  a  short  summer  term  to  an  Arctic  cold  occasionally 
in  winter.  The  difference  between  the  n.  and  s.  parts  of  the  state  is  vhat  would  be  expected 
from  the  difference  of  latitude  and  a  slight  difference  in  elevation-  the  n.e.  part  of  the 
state,  which  is  the  highest  in  latitude  and  altitude,  being  the  coldest  ?n  winter  and  sum- 
mer; and  the  s.w.,  at  Cincinnati,  proportionally  warmer.  The  shores  of  lake  Erie  are 
noted  for  their  cooling  breezes  in  July  and  August;  receiving  a  land  brc'izcin  the  morn- 
ing, and  a  lake  breeze  in  the  afternoon.  In  spring,  however,  they  are  vipited  by  winds- 
blowing  over  ice  fields  floating  down  from  the  upper  lakes,  which  chill  the  air  in  April 
anil  May,  when  the  interior  of  the  state  has  the  most  genial  temperature. 

Below  is  given  the  ranges  of  temperature  at  representative  points  in  the  state: 
Cleveland  and  Toledo  being  on  or  near  the  lake,  Portsmouth  and  Cincinnrti  the  8. 
points  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  Massillon  representing  the  interior,  on  the  divide  s.  of 
Cleveland.  The  latitude  of  each  is  given : 


Temperature,  mean,  and  of 
each  season,  and  rainfall. 

Cleveland. 
41°  30' 

Toledo. 

41°  40' 

Massil'.on. 
40°  70' 

Portsmouth. 
38°  45' 

Cincinnati 
39°  06' 

Mean  temperature  of  the  year. 

45°  87 

49°55 

52°  06 

55°  83 

51°  37 

Highest 

96. 

100. 

99. 

104. 

103. 

Lowest 

-8. 

—16. 

—8. 

8. 

6. 

Range 

114. 

116. 

97. 

96. 

97. 

Mean  temperature  of  spring  

44.39 

44.17 

47.12 

55.71 

51.59 

Highest 

86. 

83. 

86. 

96. 

01 

Lowest                        '        " 

15. 

15. 

15. 

23. 

19. 

Range 

71. 

73. 

71. 

73: 

75. 

Mean  temperature  of  summer.  .  . 

70.52 

71.99 

72.92 

78. 

77.50 

Highest 

96. 

100. 

99. 

104. 

103. 

Lowest 

44. 

44. 

50.51 

59. 

56. 

Range 

52. 

56. 

48.49 

45. 

47. 

Mean  temperature  of  auti  mn  

53.06 

51.27 

£5.23 

57.95 

56.53 

Highest 

87. 

90. 

83. 

93. 

92. 

Lowest                        ' 

17. 

11. 

25. 

17. 

14. 

Range           '              ' 

70. 

79. 

58. 

76. 

78. 

Mean  temperature  of  winter  

31.08 

26.99 

32.99 

40.81 

35.33 

Highest         ' 

66. 

63. 

62.50 

70. 

69. 

Lowest          ' 

—8. 

—16. 

—8. 

8. 

6. 

Range           ' 

74. 

79. 

70.50 

62. 

63. 

inches. 

inches. 

inches. 

inches. 

inches. 

Mean  annual  rainfall  

38.43 

38.64 

32.44 

38.32 

33.49 

Rainfall  of  spring    .  .         

6.65 

11  78 

7.22 

9J8 

9.41 

'"  summer  

10.24 

10^87 

IU5 

11.62 

877 

"        "  autumn  

10.24 

9.72 

6^30 

6.38 

7.99 

"        "  winter  

11.30 

6.27 

9^77 

Il!l4 

10!32 

All  portions  of  the  state  are  healthful  at  present,  though  there  was  scarcely  a  par* 
where  malarious  diseases  were  not  prevalent  in  the  settlement  of  the  country7,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  valleys  of  the  streams  flowing  into  the  Ohio  and  the  w.  end  of  lake  Erie, 
where  those  ailments  are  now  extremely  rare. 

Productions. — There  is  probably  no  state  of  the  union  with  less  waste  land  Mian  Ohio. 
The  broken  hills  of  the  s.e. ,  particularly  noted  for  their  products  of  coal  and  iron,  are 
the  least,  and  the  central  and  w.  the  most,  fertile.  Every  production  of  the  temper 
ate  zone  may  be  cultivated  in  s^me  portion  of  the  state,  and  ever}1  species  of  domestic 
animal  is  as' profitable  there  as  elsewhere.  More  than  a  fifth  of  the  entire  wool  crop  of 
tiie  United  States  was  produced  in  this  state  in  1870;  nearly-  two-thirds  of  the  flax;  and  of 
milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  only  the  statQ  of  New  York  produces  more,  or  exceeds  Ohio  in 
the  value  of  its  farms  per  acre.  The  n.e.  part  of  the  state,  known  as  the  Western  Reserve, 
or  New  Connecticut,  is  the  most  noted  dairy  region  ;  the  lake  borders  the  most  valued  for 
fruit,  especially  grapes;  the  southern  part  for  stock;  and  the  w.  and  s.w.  for  corn;  yet- 
all  portions  grow  pretty  nearly  the  same  crops,  with  a  slight  difference  of  adaptability. 
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Ohio. 


Vegetable  Products. 

1870. 

18,9. 

Vegetable  Products. 

1870. 

1879. 

27882159 

35,218,773 

Flax-seed,  bushels  

631.894 

474,689 

H46  890 

756,502 

Grass-seed,       ''       

48,811 

6i'  501  144 

114  839,127 

'  Hay,  tons  

2  289  505 

2290473 

25  347  549 

29  671  231 

Hops,               Ibs  

101  236 

Barley 

1,714,  '-21 

1,265,:-9U 

Tobacco,           "  

18,741,973 

28,075,140 

180  341 

Maple  Sugar,  "  

3,46'J  128 

11  192814 

7580  118 

Grapes,             "  

15,853,719 

230295 

Domestic  Wines,  gallons. 

2  577  907 

45,443 

Sorghum  and  Ma-  /      „ 

11,012,582 

36.669,464 

pie  Molasses,        fSaus- 

2,376,039 

1,783,165 

309  (539 

1  476  159 

Sugar  —  sorghum  

11  909 

P  *       &) 

67047 

110  419 

"        maple  

2987288 

102355 

Farm  Stock. 

1870. 

1879. 

Products  of  Farm  Stock. 

1870. 

1879. 

Horses              numbers 

704.604 

730,642   ^ 

Milk  sold  gallons 

22,275,344 

l(i  065 

26  793 

Butter  pounds 

5l>  26o  372 

50  332  023 

65  1*390 

) 

Cheese  " 

8,16i>,486 

o6,401,336 

23606 

V  1,630,000 

Wool  " 

20,539,643 

16,390,505 

758  -;>21 

Eggs  " 

4  ')2rt  O.io 

4267261    i 

Honey  " 

763,124 

2,521,293 

P      •         •              t 

1  728  968 

2,t41.649 

Beeswax  " 

22,488 

(See  PACKING.) 

The  total  value  of  farms  in  the  state  in  1870  was  $1,054,465.226:  of  farming  imple- 
ments and  machinery,  $25,692,787;  of  all  farm  products,  $198,256.907.  The  census 
return  of  1880  will  probably  show  a  large  increase  in  farm  products,  witli  but  a 
small  increase  in  farm  valuations.  The  average  product  per  acre  in  1870  was,  of 
wheat,  13.27  bush.;  corn,  36.67  bush.;  oats.  32. 69  bush.;  rye,  11. 5  bush.;  barley,  23.89 
bush. ;  potatoes,  87  bush. ;  sweet  potatoes,  77  bush. ;  hay,  1.05  tons;  tobacco,  1253  Ibs. 

The  fisheries  of  the  state  produce  an  important  element  of  its  commerce.  Those  con- 
ducted on  a  considerable  scale  are  at  the  w.  end  of  lake  Erie,  between  the  islands  and  the 
main-land  for  white  fish,  and  in  the  Sandusky  and  Maumee  bays  and  their  tributaries  for 
pickerel,  bass,  mullet,  cat-fish,  and  muskallonge.  The  annual  out-put  from  the  fisheries 
of  the  lake  and  its  rivers  exceeds  $1,500,000  of  value.  They  are  packed  principally  at 
Toledo  and  Sandusky  for  export,  and  are  consumed  in  the  interior. 

Manufactures. — In  1870  Ohio  ranked  fourth  among  the  states  in  the  capital  employed 
in  manufacturing  and  in  the  value  of  manufactured  products;  first,  in  the  value  of 
woodenware,  and  second  to  Illinois  in  the  making  of  agricultural  implements.  The  cen 
sus  of  1880  may  place  this  state  at  the  head  of  the  world  in  the  latter  industry.  In  iron, 
works  Ohio  ranked  next  to  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  The  number  of  establish 
ments  that  year  was  22,773,  employing  upwards  of  137,202  hands,  of  whom  119.686  were 
men,  11,575  women,  and  5,941  boys  and  girls  under  15  years  of  age.  They  used  4.586 
steam  engines,  aggregating  129,577  horse-power,  and  2,157  water-wheels,  of  44.746  horse 
power.  The  capital  engaged  was  $141,923,964;  the  wages  paid  per  year,  $49,066,488, 
cost  of  raw  materials,  $157,131.697;  and  value  of  products,  $269,713,610.  The  greas 
business  of  all  new  and  flourishing  states — the  manufacture  of  houses — does  not  entev 
specifically  into  the  list  of  manufactures,  and  is  not  given  fully  or  even  approximately 
under  the  several  heads  of  figures  opposite  to  carpentering  and  building,  brick,  lumber, 
etc.  The  following  table  shows,  otherwise,  the  main  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
state  in  1870: 
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INDUSTRIES. 

Num- 
ber of 
Facto- 
ries. 

Steam 
Horse- 
Power. 

Water    Hands 
Horse-      Em- 
Power,  ployed. 

Capital. 

Watres           Value  of 
Wages-        Materials. 

Value  of 
Products. 

Agricultural  Impl'ts. 

219 
2,406 
2,358 

279 
331 

1,613 

1,221 
11 
195 
773 
25 
658 
1,396 
613 

58 
38 
10 
65 

215 

53 
495 
387 
63 
199 
38 
142 
2,228 

142 
13 

72 
34 

79 

118 
58 
11 
23 
17 
20 
'  17 

43 

787 
40 
142 
42 
170 

652 
406 
191 

3,581 
45 

48 

250 
516 

300 

231 
465 
317 

"385 
963 
18,&34 

2,874 

1,6*3 
11,186 
1,477 
10,158 

2,858 

968 
1,622 
210 
2,710 
1,257 

2,883 
30,693 

1,750 
732 

1,265 
189 

1,010 

172 
106 
108 
366 
1,288 
383 
16 

425 

"849 
3,423 
267 
482 

77 
6 
2,689 

283 

'"$ 

28 
"46 

"56 

26,564 
241 

145 
100 

453 

32 
94 

'265 
4 

"95 
9,690 

528 

20 
80 

70 

'277 
819 
965 

"46 
250 

"l9 
1,873 

5,124 
4,270 
6,738 

975 

2,409 

4,924 

5,094 
1,463 
759 
10,632 
270 
3,206 
3,932 
6,271 

1,301 
4,670 
370 
4,582 

3,073 

1,987 
1,265 
796 
735 
1,305 
124 
1.095 
8,825 

2,254 
1,862 

2,311 
166 

927 

677 
830 
148 
202 
785 
368 

134 

1,433 
1,999 
437 
2,07'8 
407 
1,244 
2,313 

2,499 
2,169 

$7,570,330 
1,089.092 
2,058,067 

495,522 
633,600 

1,036,777 

2,964,783 
1,355,970 
474,970 
4,696,727 
757,000 
1,108,957 
11,334,952 
5,615,065 

1,303,450 
6,086,059 
841.241 
7,437,826 

5,656,879 

2,616,750 
2,171,108 
1,057,733 
2,8S.'9,7'00 
5,a37.272 
369,900 
1,212,902 
6,188,179 

3,395,885 
2,447,284 

2,826,120 
905,228 

1,085,125 

661,445 
8.7P2.490 
501,000 
1,090,C67 
1,604,800 
876,000 
417,400 

1,763,400 
832,328 
1,085,904 
2,428.523 
1,035.150 
751,700 

1.598,433 
826,309 
2,962,169 

$2,841,518 
618,188 

1,747,310 

284,532 
402,758 

1,481,134 

1,671,070 
917,505 
110.035 
2,436,329 
157.359 
1,105,530 
965,724 
2,489,042 

548,647 
2,791,500 
198,140 
2,035,520 

1,757,300 

1,100,866 
379,178 
251,413 
369,987 
748,540 
25,300 
491.263 
1,534,759 

1,244,973 
1,117,110 

1,301.649 
75,801 

410,396 

278,590 
341.964 
71,822 
76.C90 
306;273 
144,776 
.63,780 

948.521 
419.097 
161.420 
949.374 
166,518 
417,508 

711,421 

709,937 
544,630 

85,240,550 
938,602 
2,834,201 

1,288.004 

*!M,4~0 

3,277,849 

1,537.164 
1.305,679 
1,875,711 
7,496,501 
4,496,163 
1,7'29,417 
26,498,777 
2,153,565 

605,190 
8,435,585 
1,807.402 
7,056,405 

3,569,086 

1.195,424 
2,768,493 
2.933.218 
4,371,289 
2,711,270 
179,775 
1,599,615 
4,913,328 

1,880,596 
1,130,339 

2,650.409 
943,813 

439,674 

502.805 
9.370.626 
1,553,186 
1.537.290 
1,511.545 
792,664 
269,442 

953.444 
992.922 
302.922 
1,730,236 
2.337.625 
250,070 

1,458,534 
973,174 
1,895,622 

$11.907,366 
3,099,476 
6,559,946 

2.202.818 
1,252,857 

0,805,653 

5,049,580 
2,555,855 
2,287,804 
12.307,440 
5.388,473 
3,554,171 
31,602,210 
6,792,585 

1,712.208 
13.033,lt5 
2,097,848 
10,956,938 

7,318,102 

3,221,289 
3,714,232 
3,522,100 
7.022,656 
5,753,606 
809,375 
2,519,745 
10,102,780 

4,198,912 
2,248^49 

4,801,341 
1,129,695 

1,012,072 

1,108,951 
10.055,950 
1,702,343 
1,840,000 
2.219.880 
1,  22  1.253 
1,004,200 

2.896,720 
2,074.208 
778,4M 
3,416,998 
2,976.544 
970,749 

&,214,285 
2,C66,183 
3,187,815 

Boots  and  Shoes  
Bread     and     Bakery 

Brick- 

Carpentry  and  Build- 
ing ... 

Carriages   aud  Wag- 
ons   

Cars,  Fr't  and  Pass'r.  . 

Clothing,  men's  

Coal  Oil,  rectified  .... 
Cooperage  

Flouring  Mills  

Hubs  and  Wagon  Ma- 
terials   

Iron,  rolled  and  forg'd 
"    nails  and  spikes. 
"    pig  

"    castings,   not 
specified  

Iron,  stoves,  heaters, 

Leather,  tanned  

"       curried  

Liquors,  distilled  
"        malt  

"        vinous    .  .  . 

"        sawed    
Machinery,  not  speci- 
fied         

Machinery,     railroad 
repairing  

Machinery,  steam  en- 
gines and  boilers.  .  . 
Malt  

Marble     and     Stone, 
general  

Monum'ts  and  Tomb- 

Meats,  packed  

Oils  animal       

"    linseed  

Paper  printing  

"      wrapping  
Patent  Medicines,  etc. 
Printing  and  Publish- 

Saddlery  and  Harness 
Salt         

Sash,  doors  and  blinds 
Soap  and  Candles  — 
Stone  and  Earth'ware 
Tin,  Copper,  &  Sheet 
Iron  

Tobacco,    chewing,  j 
smok'g  and  snuff-  V 
ing  ) 

Woolen  Goods  

The  coal  and  iron  mining  in  the  state  in  1870  was  represented  by  535  companies, 
employing  11,241  men  and  4,143  horse-power  in  steam  engines.  The  capital  invested 
was  $9,017,197,  and  the  product  of  that  year  was  valued  at  $7,751,544.  The  out-put  of 
all  tlie  coal  mines  has  greatly  increased  s'ince  that  time,  especially  those  of  the  Hocking 
valley  coal  fields,  which  have  been  opened  up  to  a  vast  market  n.  and  w.  by  the  comple- 
tion of  railroads  to  the  lake  at  Toledo  and  Sandusky,  crossing  all  the  e.  and  w.  railroads. 
The  production  of  pig  iron  in  1872  was  399,743  tons;  about  one-seventh  the  whole  prod- 
uct in  the  United  States.  Lawrence  and  Jackson  counties  lead  in  the  production  of 
these  ores.  The  number  of  smelting  stacks  was  about  1000.  In  1873  there  were  44 
rolling  mills,  of  which  15  were  making  railway  iron;  4,  Bessemer  steel  rails;  and  7,  other 
kinds  of  steel.  The  refinement  of  petroleum  oil,  which  amounted  in  1873  to  1,315,660 
galls.,  has  since  swelled  to  far  greater  proportions;  and  the  manufacture  of  quick-lime, 
and  water-lime  cement,  has  become  a  great  industry  Pork  and  other  meat-packing  has 
become,  by  the  appliances  of  machinery  to  the  work,  one  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
country.  Ohio  formerly  outranked  all  the  other  states  in  the  packing  business,  but  is 
now  second  to  Illinois.  The  records  of  the  packing  season  of  1874-^75  for  Ohio  show 
871,736  hogs  cut  up,  making  241,737,547  Ibs.  The  lard  product  was  35,459,594  ibs. 
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Total  value  of  the  hogs  packed,  $16,597,490.  Bacon,  465,075,171  Ibs.;  hams,  162,776,- 
309  Ibs.;  shoulders,  186,030,068  Ibs.  See  CINCINNATI. 

Comm,erce. — Ohio  has  three  U.  S.  customs  districts,  of  which  the  ports  of  entry  are 
Toledo,  Sandusky,  and  Cleveland,  and  Cincinnati  is  a  port  of  entry  in  the  district  of 
Louisiana  for  the  state  of  Ohio.  These  customs  ports  represent  only  the  foreign  imports 
and  exports,  which  the  position  of  Ohio  on  the  lakes,  adjoining  Canada,  and  in  communi- 
cation with  ocean  commerce  through  the  Canadian  canals  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  enables 
her  merchants  to  make  direct  to  and  from  foreign  countries.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Cincinnati,  though  its  foreign  trade  must  be  done  much  more  indirectly  through  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Ohio  is,  however,  insignificant 
compared  with  the  vast  domestic  commerce  e.,  w.,  n.,  and  a,  along  her  lakes,  railways, 
canals,  and  great  river.  Lake  Erie  is  still  the  greatest  single  highway  of  commerce  for 
the  state. 

Formerly  the  canals  were  expected  to  be  second  only  to  the  lake  and  the  Ohio  river 
in  volume  of  commerce,  but  the  railways  have  far  surpassed  them  in  carrying  facilities, 
so  that  the  great  value  of  the  former  is  now  to  secure  low  rates  on  the  railways  by  their 
always  cheaper,  though  slower,  transportation.  There  are  690  ~n.  of  canal  in  the  state, 
including  36  m.  of  feeders  and  side  cuts,  besides  95  m.  of  slack-water  navigation  on  the 
Muskingum  river  from  Marietta  to  Dresden.  The  Ohio  canal,  between  Cleveland  and 
Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio,  and  with  its  22  m.  of  feeders,  is  331  na.  long.  The  Miami  and 
Erie  canal,  from  Toledo  to  Cincinnati,  is  246  m.  long,  with — 

Wabash  feeder  to  Indiana  state  line 18  miles. 

Sidney  feeder 14     " 

St.  Mary's  reservoir 11     " 

Walhouding  to  Rochester 25     " 

Hocking,  Carroll  to  Athens 56     " 

Total 360  miles. 

The  "Wabash  feeder,"  as  it  is  listed  above,  is  really  the  main  line  of  the  Wabash 
canal,  extending  from  Toledo  s.w.  into  Indiana,  a  distance  of  422  miles.  The  Miami 
and  Erie  being  the  first  chartered,  the  Wabash  merges  its  name  from  the  junction  down 
to  Toledo.  The  Wabash  canal,  when  it  was  finished  in  1844,  was  the  longest  continuous 
canal  in  the  world.  The  business  still  transacted  on  all  these  canals  is  very  great.  On 
the  Ohio  canal  it  has  become  principally  of  coal,  iron  ore,  and  bulky  farm  products;  on 
the  Wabash  and  Miami  and  Erie  canals,  it  is  principally  in  corn,  wheat,  provisions,  and 
lumber,  with  a  large  business  also  in  heavy  merchandise,  coal,  iron,  ice,  etc. 

Railroads. — About  60  different  lines  of  railway  form  a  net-work  in  every  direction 
through  the  state,  making  about  7,000  m.  in  length,  without  counting  double  or  more 
than  double  tracks.  The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  all  the  railway  companies 
doing  business  in  Ohio,  many  of  tbem  wholly  in  the  state,  and  others  parts  of  long  lines 
which  traverse  the  state  mostly  from  e.  to  w. ;  also,  the  assessed  values  upon  which  such 
roads  so  lying  withia  the  state  were  taxed  in  1879: 

NAMES  OF  RAILROADS,  AND  CORPORATIONS.  S^^foV,^?>a~ 

Lions,  10*  y. 

Ashtabula,  Youngstown  and  Pittsburg $608,697 

Atlantic  and  Great  Western 3,180,29(1 

"      Agent  U.  S.  Rolling  Stock  Co 76,096 

Cleveland  and  Mt.  Vernon  Division 1,707,674 

'  "      C.  and  M.  V.  Div'n,  Agt.  U.  S.  Rolling  Stock  Co. . .  183,021 

Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Central  Ohio  Division 1,853,058 

Straitsville  Division 434,016 

"       "      Lake  Erie  Division 1,421,925 

"       "      Washington  County  Division 15,516 

"       "      and  Chicago 1,835,573 

Bollaire  and  St.  Clairsville,  Narrow  Gauge 11,920 

"    Southwestern,       "            " 22,275 

Bowling  Green,                            "            "      12,000 

Bridgeport,  Canton  and  Painesville 11,750 

Brown.  Bonnell  &  Co 3,000 

Brooks's  Switch 4,832 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton 1,686.083 

"     Indiana 364.308 

Richmond  and  Chicago 350,583 

Hamilton  and  Indianapolis 202.205 

"          Sandusky  and  Cleveland . .  1,484,555 

and  Springfield 1,232,663 

"             "    Eastern,  Narrow  Gauge 139,131 

"    College  Hill  "           "      15,708 

"    Westwood     "          "     16,295 

"          Inclined  Plane  (fixed  power) 49,235 


NAMES  OF  RAILROADS  AND  CORPORATIONS. 

Cincinnati  and  Clifton  Inclined  Plane  (fixed  power) 38,980 

Soul  hern 1,614 

"          and  Portsmouth - 55,070 

"    Milford 2,350 

Chicago  and  Canada  Southern 56,500 

Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis 6,771.756 

Mt.  Vernon  and  Columbus 1,108.769 

and  Pittsburg 5,273,269 

Tuscarawas  Valley  and  Wheeling . .  895,074 

Columbus  and  Maysville " 28,688 

"    Hocking  Valley 1,634,412 

(  "          Springfield  and  Cincinnati 476,421 

and  Toledo 1,243,660 

"          Washington  and  Cincinnati 27,164 

Dayton  and  Michigan 1,947,374 

"     Union 293,940 

"        "    Southeastern,  Narrow  Gauge  220,495 

Eastern  Ohio 10,400 

Gallipolis  and  Columbus 2,000 

Harrison  Branch 14,244 

Hayden's  Switch 47,136 

Hazletoii  and  Leetonia f 10,000 

Iron 141,860 

Lake  Erie,  Alliance  and  Wheeling 28,900 

"     and  Louisville 326,185 

"     Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 13,114,641 

"    View  and  Collamer 7,000 

Little  Miami,  Cincinnati  and  Indiana 8,000 

Mahoning  Coal 354,905 

Marietta  and  Cincinnati 2,844,255 

Pittsburg  and  Cleveland 234,046 

Miami  Valley,  Narrow  Gauge 8,200 

Mt.  Adams  and  Eden  Park  Inclined  (fixed  power) 40.420 

Northwestern  Ohio 788,053 

Ohio  Central 73,200 

Ohio  and  Mississippi 219,592 

Ohio  and  Toledo  (no  valuation) 

Painesville  and  Youngstown 175,779 

Paulding  and  Cecil 4,900 

Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 2,721,638 

Little  Miami  Division 2,882.810 

C.  C.  and  I.  C.  Division 2,251,800 

C.  C.  andM.  V.     "       995,271 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 9, 07(5,4 89 

Powers  Coal  Company  and  A.  and  W.  Powers 5,000 

Price's  Inclined  Plane 32,830 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  on  A.  and  G.  W 32,004 

"  C.  O.  Div.  B.  and  0 10,000 

"M.audC , 40,000 

Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie 51,896 

Rocky  River 15,428 

Salineville  Branch 15,000 

Sciota  Valley 730,501 

Springfield,  Jackson  and  Pomeroy  - -, 431,526 

Toledo,  Canada  Southern  and  Detroit 49,8.~0 

"       Delphos  and  Indianapolis 57,700 

and  Ann  Arbor 43,650 

*"         "    Maumee  Narrow  Gauge 11,500 

"        Delphos  arid  Kokomo  Narrow  Gausre 7,800 

Wabash  (Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western) 1,065,639 

Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie 13,750 

Youngstown .  3,500 

"          and  Austintown 4,500 

"      .      "    Connolton  Valley 38,872 

Total  valuation  of  all  railways  in  the  state  for  taxation  in  1879,  $75,513,859.  prop- 
erty in  the  state  has  usually  been  assessed  at  about  one-third  its  cash  value.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  real  value  of  railroad  property  in  the  state  is  about  $225,000,000. 

Education,. — The  total  expenditures  for  school  purposes  in  Ohio  are  about  $10,000,000. 
Two  mills  on  the  dollar  constitutes  the  state  tax  for  the  educational  fund.     The  number 
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of  .school-houses  in  1875  was  about  12,000;  enrolled  pupils,  712,129;  teachers  employed, 
22,492;  average  monthly  wages  of  men  teachers,  $59.20;  women,  $45;  average  cost  of 
instruction  per  head  of  enrolled  pupils  per  annum,  $17.29.  Total  value  of  public  school- 
houses  and  grounds,  $19,876,504.  Private  schools,  220;  teachers,  265;  pupils,  13,066. 
There  are  10  normal  schools,  of  which  the  state  sustains  only  those  of  Cincinnati  and 
Fostoria,  the  latter  having  the  largest  number  of  students.  The  others  are  sustained  by 
the  payment  of  tuition  by  students.  There  are  35  collegiate  institutions.  The  state 
university  and  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  at  Columbus  was  founded,  in  1870. 
with  a  state  endowment  of  $700,000;  has  buildings  and  grounds  that  cost  $300,000;  an 
income  of  -S^O.OOO  from  its  endowment;  and  is  in  these  respects  the  strongest  based 
institution  in  the  state.  Dennison  university  at  Granville,  and  Oberlin  college  at  Ober- 
lin,  both  have  scientific  departments.  Besides  the  colleges  already  mentioned  by  num- 
ber, many  of  which  are  supported  by  denominational  sympathy,  there  are  12  theolo- 
gical seminaries,  3  law  schools,  and  11  schools  of  medicine,  pharmacy,  surgery,  and 
dentistry. 

Ltbr/irffx.—ln  1853  a  general  school  law  was  passed  to  raise  a  fund  by  a  tax  of  one- 
teiith  of  a  mill  on  the  dotiar  yearly  "  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  school  libraries  and 
apparatus  to  all  the  common  schools  of  the  state."  Within  three  years  thereafter  332,579 
volumes  were  placed  in  the  school  libraries.  -The  law  was  suspended  in  1857-58,  and  the 
libraries  were  suffered  to  go  down  by  negligence.  In  1860  the  law  was  re-enacted,  and  in 
1865  350,000  volumes  were  in  the  common  school  libraries.  But  the  system  was  too 
attenuated.  The  small  and  poor  districts  had  not  sufficient  funds  to  maintain  continuous 
care  of  a  library,  so  that  books  became  scattered  and  lost  almost  as  fast  as  fresh  pur- 
chases were  made.  The  small  local  school  libraries  have  since  been  turned  over  to  town 
library  associations  under  a  general  law  passed  in  1867.  A  law  of  Feb.,  1868,  authorized 
the  city  councils  of  any  city  of  the  second  class  to  levy  a  tax,  not  exceeding  one-half  of 
a  mill  on  the  dollar,  "for  a  free  public  library  and"  reading- room,  providing  suitable 
accommodations  are  furnished  without  expense  to  the  city."  Under  the  action  of  this 
benign  law  noble  public  libraries  are  maintained  in  every  large  city,  and  smaller  ones  of 
great  value  in  all  small  towns:  and  a  local  pride  and  public  spirit  is  stimulated  to  promote 
their  growth  by  private  donations  of  everv  kind,  to  render  them  more  creditable  to  the 
town  which  supports  them.  The  free  public  library  of  Cincinnati  is  probably  the  largest 
library  ever  created  from  a  public  fund  derived  from  annual  taxation.  The  library 
building  was  begun  in  1868,  partially  occupied  with  about  31.000  volumes  in  1870,  and 
finished  and  dedicated  Feb.,  1874.  It  was  at  that  time  the  finest  library  building 
in  America,  having  a  shelf  capacity  of  250,000  volumes.  It  opened  with  70,000  volumes, 
and  by  June  30,  1875,  by  pui  chase  and  donations,  the  number  had  swelled  to  about 
100,000  volumes.  The  number  of  readers  in  attendance  on  Sundays  then  averaged  1000. 
The  annual  income  at  the  same  time  was  $20,000,  and  increasing  with  the  growth  of  the 
city.  The  creation  of  this  public  library  at  Cincinnati  is  a  sample  of  the  ambitious  and 
successful  development  of  smaller  public  libraries  all  over  the  state.  This  is  exclusive 
of  college  and  corporate  society  libraries  of  every  kind. 

Publications. — In  1875  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  the  state  numbered  537,  of 
which  35  were  dailies,  10  tri-weeklies,  5  semi-weeklies,  407  weeklies,  1  bi-weekly,  12 
semi-monthlies,  63  monthlies,  1  bi-monthly,  and  3  quarterlies.  The  dailies  have  a  circu- 
lation in  and  out  of  the  state  of  about  200,000  copies  daily:  the  weeklies  of  1,500,000 
per  week.  In  Cincinnati  there  are  great  publishing  houses,  not  of  periodicals  only,  but 
of  standard  and  light  literature  and  of  school-books.  Cleveland,  Tolsdo,  and  Colum- 
bus also  have  considerable  publishing  houses. 

Reliffw>ix  Organisations. — In  1875  there  were  8,120  religious  societies  of  all  denomina- 
tions; 6,830  relurious  edifices:  5,391  ministers  and  priests;  513,566  members  or  communi- 
cants: and  183,328,000  value  of  church  property.  The  Methodist  denomination  is 
strongpst.  in  numbers  and  value  of  property;  the  Roman  Catholic  next;  and  the  Presby- 
terians third.  Twenty-three  names  of  Christian  denominations  appear  on  the  census 
books,  ramrinir  in  the  number  of  their  organizations  from  2  to  2,572. 

P//W..'  i ';,,,,  /;f,. ..—These  consist  of  tht  Athens  asylum  for  the  insane,  maintained  at 
an  annual  cost  of  about  $120.000;  the  Cleveland  asylum,  about  $100,000;  the  Columbus 
asylum,  about  £190,000:  Dayton  asylum,  from  $90,000  to  $100, 000;  Lucas  county  asylum, 
$2*5,000;  Longview,  for  colored  insane,  $2,000;  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  at  Columbus, 
from  $75,000' to  $80.000:  the  blind  asylum,  from  $40,000  to  $50,000;  the  asylum  for 
imbeciles,  from  $75.000  to  s-90.000;  the  soldiers' and  sailors' orphans'  home,  from  $75,000 
to  |100,OOQ;  the  girls'  industrial  home,  from  $40,000  to  $50,000:  the  reform  farm  school, 
00  to $70,000;  and  the  Toledo  house  of  refuge,  $20, 000  to  $30,000  The.state  peniten- 
tiary at  Columbus  is  maintained  at  r.n  expense  of  about  $300, 000  a  year,  against  which  is 
credited  the  receipts  from  convict  labor,  which  in  1878  were  $175,935.  The  inmates  are 
employe:!  in  various  trades  and  their  work  is  let  out  to  contractors.  Faithful  and  good 
work  is  credited  to  the  convict  at  the  rate  of  five  days  less  on  the  time  of  his  sentence  for 
each  month  of  such  labor,  and  a  proportion,  not  to  exceed  one-tenth,  of  his  earnings.  If  he 
passes  his  whole  term  of  imprisonment  without  violating  prison  rules,  he  will  be  restored 
to  citizenship.  All  the  charitable  institutions  named  are  maintained  out  of  state  funds; 
but  a  still  wider  range  of  charities  are  maintained  in  the  cities  of  the  state  by  societies 
incorporated  under  genera!  laws  and  carried  on  by  contributions  of  voluntary  workers. 
U.  K.  X.— 52 
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Finances. — The  auditor's  report  for  1879  shows: 

Total  receipts,  including  balances  of  preceding  years $6,648,865.07 

Disbursements  for  the  year  1879 5,658,752.33 


Cash  balance  in  treasury,  Nov.  15,  1879 $995,112.74 

The  above  balance  is  to  the  credit  of  the  following  funds: 

General  revenue  fund $199,577.83 

Sinking  fund 741,804.75 

Common  school  fund 53, 730. 16 

§995,112.74 

Receipts  on  account  of  the  general  revenue  fund  were  made  up  as  follows: 

Taxes  from  county  treasurers $2,938,931.46 

Public  works,  tolls,  and  other  sources  217,585.43 

Insurance  department  fees 20,989.20 

Ohio  penitentiary 175,935.28 

Bequest  of  Matthew  Russell 27.215.00 

Old  C.  O.  L.  asylum  grounds 14,619.75 

Miscellaneous  sources 2,549.47 

Balance  on  hand  Nov.  15,  1878 242,584.82 


Total  receipts  on  account  general  fund $3,640,410.41 

Receipts  on  account  of  the  sinking  fund  were: 

Balance  in  treasury  Nov.  15,  1878 $586,900.28 

From  county  treasurers  £  mill  per  dollar $762,839.29 

From  sales  of  school  sections 21,541.38 

"      "  ministerial  lands 1,680.19 

"      "  military  school  lands 6,459.94 

"      "  canal  lands 4,170.84 

other  assets 380.00 

Ohio  university  bonds,  interest 2,275.00 

interest  uncalled  for,  ret'd  from  N.  Y 5,455.08 

804,801.72 


Total  on  sinking  fund  account $1,391,702.00 

Receipts  on  account  of  common  school  fund: 

Balance  in  treasury  Nov.  15,  1878 $89,209.87 

From  taxes 1,527,542.79 


Total $1,616,752.56 

The  public  debt  of  Ohio  Nov.  15,  1879,  was  $6,476,805.30,  due  as  follows: 

Payable  in  New  York  July  1,  1868,  without  interest. $2,500.00 

"     "         "      June  30,  1881,  bearing  6  per  cent 4.072,640.30 

"     "        "      after  Dec.  31,  1886,  bearing  6  percent.  2,400,000.00 
Canal  loan  payable  at  Columbus 1,665.00 

Total  state  funded  debt $6,476,805.30 

The  total  county  debts  of  the  state  in  1879  were p,872.s34.49 

"        "     debts  of  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class 36,036.069.77 

"       "        "      of  villages,  townships,  and  school  special  dist's.  2,581.670.27 

Total  local  debts $41,490.574.53 

By  the  bulletins  of  the  U.  S.  census  returns  of  1880,  showing  the  outstanding  bonded 
indebtedness  of  cities  and  towns  containing  a  population  of  7,500  or  upwards,  it  appears 
(hat  Ohio  towns  and  cities  stand  below  the  average  of  all  the  states  in  their  city  debts 
per  capita,  and  above  the  average  of  the  cities  of  the  western  states. 

City  debts  in  an  average  of  all  the  states $58.53  per  capita. 

average  in  north-eastern  states 62.15    ' 

"  middle  Atlantic  states 76.51    ' 

"         "  southern  states 55.86    " 

"         "  western  states  (Ohio  included). ..     32.28    " 

of  the  state  of  Ohio 50.36    ' 

It  also  appears  by  the  same  table  that  New  England  pays  the  lowest  interest  on  its 
city  debts,  the  middle  Atlantic  states  next,  the  southern  states  third,  and  the  western 
states  the  highest. 

#a ??£«<?.— There  were  in  Ohio  Nov.  1,  1879,  162  national  banks  in  operation,  with  a 
paid  in  capital  of  $26,221,900,  and  an  outstanding  circulation  of  $21.914,388;  and  of 
banks  organized  m  conformity  to  the  state  law  of  1877  there  were  35,  with  an  aggregate 
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Capital  paid  in  of  $1,939,542,  and  value  of  assets  of  $6,506,088;  and  of  savings  banks  with 
l,o  capital  stock  4,  aggregating  $9,959,117,  value  of  securities  and  assets  to  secure  deposi- 
tors and  stockholders;  and  of  free  banks  and  independent  baaks  of  the  state  of  Ohio, 
being  what  remains  of  the  old  state  bank  system,  23,  with  an  aggregate  outstanding  cir- 
culation of  $60,288,  and  securities  to  meet  it  of  $121,925.  The  average  yearly  dividend 
of  national  banks,  for  the  five  years  following  1874,  on  their  capital,  was  10  per  cent. 
Their  loans  and  discounts  range  from  $20, 000, 000  to  $30,000,000,  according  to  season  and 
circumstances. 

Government — The  constitution  of  1851,  with  some  amendments,  and  the  laws  passed 
under  it,  are  now  codified  and  published.  The  conditions  of  suffrage  are  to  be  a  male, 
21  yeans  of  age,  native  or  naturalized,  to  be  a  resident  one  year  in  the  state,  30  days  in 
the  county,  and  20  days  in  the  township,  village,  or  ward,  preceding  the  election  where 
the  vote  is  offered.  The  second  Tuesday  in  October  is  the  day  of  general  elections.  The 
legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  37  members,  and  a  house  of  representatives  of  111 
members,  elected  for  two  years.  The  sessions  are  biennial,  beginning  the  first  Monday  in 
January  in  even  years.  The  governor  has  a  salary  of  $4,000;  lieutenant-governor,  $800; 
secretary  of  state,  $2,000;  auditor,  $3,000;  treasurer,  $3,000;  comptroller  of  the  treasury, 
$2,000;  attorney -general,  $1500  and  fees;  and  commissioner  of  schools,  $2,000.  Their  term 
is  two  years,  except  the  auditor's,  which  is  four  years,  and  the  comptroller  and  school 
commissioner,  who  have  three-year  terms.  The  board  of  public  works  consists  of  three 
members,  elected  one  at  each  general  election  for  two  years.  \  The  commissioner  of  rail- 
roads and  telegraphs,  superintendent  of  insurance,  supervisor  of  public  printing,  gas 
commissioner,  and  state  and  law  librarians,  are  appointed  by  the  governor.  The  state 
board  of  agriculture  consists  of  10  members,  five  of  whom  are  chosen  annually  for  two 
vears  at  a  convention  composed  of  the  presidents  of  the  county  agricultural  societies. 
Under  the  apportionment  of  1870  the  state  was  entitled  to  20  members  of  congress. 

Judiciary. — The  judicial  power  of  the  state  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  in  district 
courts,  courts  of  common  pleas,  courts  of  probate,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  such  other 
courts  inferior  to  the  supreme  court  as  the  general  assembly  may  from  time  to  time 
establish.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  five  judges,  a  majority  of  whom  are  necessary 
to  form  a  quorum  or  to  pronounce  a  decision.  It  has  jurisdiction  in  quo  warr<mio, 
mandamus,  habeas  corpus,  and  procedendo,  and  such  appellate  jurisdiction  as  may  be 
provided  by  law.  It  must  hold  at  least  one  term  a  year  at  the  capital,  and  elsewhere  as 
may  be  required  by  law.  Supreme  judges  are  elected  for  five  years  at  general  elections, 
one  each  year,  and  the  judge  having  the  shortest  time  to  serve  is  the  chief-justice  for 
the  year.  The  state  is  divided  into  nine  common  pleas  districts,  bounded  by  county 
lines.  Hamilton  county  constitutes  one  district.  Each  district  consisting  of  three  or 
more  counties  is  sub-divided  into  three  sub-districts,  in  each  of  which  one  judge  is 
elected  for  two  years  by  the  voters  of  that  sub-division.  Courts  must  be  held  at  least  once 
a  year  in  every  county  in  the  district,  and  two  or  more  judges  may  hold  court  in  a  county 
at  the  same  time,  taking  cases  alternately  on  the  docket  in  their  order.  District  courts 
are  composed  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  a  district,  and  one  judge  of 
tii :•  supreme  court,  who,  with  two  of  the  former,  constitute  a  quorum,  and  have  the 
same  original  jurisdiction  as  the  supreme  court  and  such  appellate  jurisdiction  as  maybe 
fixed  by  statute.  A  probate  judge  is  elected  for  three  years  by  each  county.  The  pro- 
bate court  has  jurisdiction  in  probate  and  testamentary  matters,  the  appointment  of 
administrators  and  guardians,  the  settlement  of  their  accounts  and  those  of  executors, 
and  the  power  to  limit  and  authorize  their  action.  It  is  empowered  also  to  try  muni- 
cipal cases  involving  the  awards  of  damages  for  the  condemnation  of  private  property 
for  public  use;  is  a  court  of  record,  and  has  the  issuing  and  record  of  marriage  licenses. 
Vacancies  of  judges  are  filled  by  the  governor  for  an  unexpired  term.  The  legislature 
has  power  to  increase  or  diminish  the  number  of  judges,  alter  districts,  and  establish  other 
courts.  Judges  may  be  removed  by  a  concurrent  resolution  of  both  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature, if  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  concur.  Justices  of  the  peace  are  elected  in 
every  township  for  three  years. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  governors: 

GOVERNORS.  GOVERNORS. 

L  Arthur  St.  Clair,  territorial 1788-1802  |  19.  Thomas  W.  Bartley  (acting) 1844-1844 

2   Charles  W.  Byrd.  territorial  1802-1803  \  20.  Mordecai  Bartley 1844-184S 

3.  Edward  Tifflri.  state 1803-1807  ;  21.  William  Bebb 184G-1849 

4.  Thomas  Kirker  (acting) 1807-1808    22.  Seabury  Ford 1849-1&TO 

5.  Samuel  Huntington 1808-1810  i  23.  Reuben  Wood 1850-ia5» 

6.  Return  J.  Meigs 1810-1814  j  24.  William  Medill  (acting)  1853-1854 

7.  Otlmiel  Looker  (acting) 1814-1814  j  25.  Salmon  P.  Chase 1856-1860 

8.  Thomas  Worthington 1814-1818  '  26.  William  Dennison . 

9.  Ethan  Allen  Brown 1818-1822     ~ 

10.  Ailen  Trimble  (acting) 1822-1822 

11.  Jeremiah  Morrow 1822-1826 

Allen  Trimble  ..  ..  1826-1830 


27.  David  Tod 1863-1864 

28.  John  Brough 1SG4-1S65 

29.  Charles  Anderson  (acting) 1865-1868 

30.  Jacob  Dolson  Cox 1866-1*68 


13.  Duncan  McArthur 1830-1832    31.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes 1868-1873 

14.  Robert  Lucas 1832-1836     32.  Edward  F.  Xoyes 1W2-1874 

15.  Joseph  Vance 1836-1836    33.  William  Allen 1874-1876 

1f>.  Wilson  Shannon 1838-1840    34.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes 1876-1878 

17    Thomas  Corwin 1?UO_1842     35.  Willi  im  H.  Bishop •- 1878-18SC 

18.  Wilson  Shannon li<42-lS44  .  36.  Charles  Foster 1880-1888 
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ELECTORAL   AND   POPULAR   VOTES  FOR   PRESIDENT  AND   VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Elec- 
tion 
Year. 

Candidates  for  whom  •? 
the  electoral  votes  of  :  -g 
the  state  were  cast.     ,_» 

1  Popu- 
lar 
;    vote. 

Candidates  of  the 
opposition. 

Popu- 
lar 
vote. 

Third  party  candi- 
dates. 

Pop- 
ular 
vote. 

1804.. 
1806.. 
1812.  . 
1816.. 
1820  :. 
1824.. 
1828.. 
1832.. 
1836.. 
1840.. 
1844.. 
1848:. 
1852.. 
1856.. 
I860.. 
1864.. 
1868.. 
1872.. 
1876.. 
1880.. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  P.  i     0 
George  Clinton,  V.P.  f    e 
'James  Madison,  P.  .  .  i  i  „ 
George  Clinton,  V.P.  f  |  ' 
James  Madison,  P.  .  .  M  „ 
Elbridge  Gerry,  V.P.  f  j  ' 
James  Monroe,  P  —  i  (  , 
ID.D.Tompkins,  V.P.  t"    ' 
James  Monroe,  P  i  i  c 
D.  D.  Tompkins,  V.P.  f  j  * 
Henry  Clay,  P    f  L, 
Na  than  Sanford,  V.P.  f  « 
Andrew  Jackson,  P.  .  i   ,„ 
John  C.  Calhoun,V.P  f  " 
Andrew  Jackson,  P.  |  01 
M.  Van  Buren,  V.P.  .  f  ** 
iWm.  H.  Harrison,  P.  t   „, 
Francis  Granger,  V.P  ('  "l 
Wm.  H  Harrison,  P.  /   01 
'John  Tyler,  V.  P  f  *J 
'Henry  Clay,  P  i   „„ 
T.Frelinghuyseu.V.P  »~ 
Lewis  Cass  P  .            '  OQ 

No 
record. 

19,255 
67,597 
81,246 
105,405 
148,157 
155,057 
154,775 
169,220 
187,497 
231,610 
265,154 
280,223 
281,852 
330,698 
375,048 

Charles  C.  Pinckney,  P. 
Rufus  King,  V.P. 
Charles  C.  Pinckney,  P. 
Rufus  King,  V.P. 
De  Witt  Clinton,  P. 
Jared  Ingersoll,  V.P. 
Rut'us  King,  P. 
jjohn  E.  Howard,  V.P. 
John  Quincy  Adams,P. 
Richard  Rush,  V.P. 
Andrew  Jackson,  P. 
John  C.Calhoun,V.P. 
John  Q.  Adams.  P.  ..  i 
Richard  Rush,  V.P.    ( 
Henry  Clay  P             1 

No 
record 

18,457; 
63,396j 
76,539 
96,948: 
124,782; 
149,117 
138,360 
152,526 
170,874: 
187,232 

205,568' 
i 
238,606 

244,321 
323,182 

340,821' 

1 

l  

i 

'John  Q.  Adams,  P.      l 
John  C.  Calhoun,  V.P.  i 
None. 
N  one. 
William  Wirt,  P  ) 
Amos  Ellin  aker,  V.P.  f 
Hugh  L.  White,  P..  .  t 
John  Tyler,  V.P  f 
James  G.  Birney.  P.  f 
Thomas  Earle,  V.  P.  .  f 
James  G.  Birney,  P.  .  ( 
Thomas  Morris.  V.P.  \ 
Martin  Van  Buren,  P  i 
Chas.  F.  Adams.  V.P.  f 
John  P.  Hale,  P  i 
Geo.  W.  Julian,  V.P.  )' 
Millard  Fillmore.  P.  .  ( 
A.  J.  Donelson.  V.P.  f 
John  Bell,  P.....    ...  1 
Edward  Everett.V.P.  )" 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
Charles  O'Conor,  P  
James  Black,  P  

12,280 

no  re- 
port, 
no  re- 
port. 

903 
8,050 
35,354 
31,732 
28,126 
12,193 

1,163 
2,163 

3,057 

6,45? 

John  Sargent,  V.P.  .  .  j 
Martin  Van  Buren.  P.  / 
R.  M.  Johnson.  V.P..  f 
Martin  Van  Buren.  P.  | 
R.  M.Johnson,  V.P.  .  f 
James  K.  Polk,  P  .  .  .  | 
George  M.  Dallas,  VP.  f 
Zachary  Taylor,  P.  .  .  ( 
MiliardFillmore.V.P  f 
Winfleld  Scott,  P  I 
Wm.  A.  Graham,  V.P.  f 
James  Buchanan,  P.  I 
J.C.BreckenridgeVP  f 
Stephen  A.Douglas,P  i 
H.  V.Johnson.  V.P.  .  f 
Geo.  B.  McClellan,  P,  ) 
G.H.Pendleton,V.P.  f 
Horatio  Seymour,  P.  1 
F.  P.  Blair.  Jr.,  V.P.  .  f 

Wm.O.  Butler,  V.P.  .  f  R 
Franklin  Pierce,  P..  i   „„ 
William  R,  King.  V.P.  f  <* 
John  C.  Fremont.  P.  .      „„ 
Wm.  L.  Dayton.  V.P.  ~  M 
Abraham  Lincoln,  P      —, 
Han.  Hamlin,  V.P.  .;;(-** 
Abraham  Lincoln,  P.     21 
And.  Johnson,  V.P.  .. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  P.  .     „, 
SchuvlerColfax.V.P.  f  •" 
Ulysses  8.  Grant,  P.  .  /  ~> 
Henry  Wilson,  V.P.  .  (  w 
R.  B.  Hayes,  P  1  go 
Wm.  A.  Wheeler,  V.P.  t  *• 
Jas.  A.  Garfield.P...  i  _„ 
0.  A.  Arthur,  V.P.  .  .  .  f  *• 

Horace  Greelev,  P.  .  .  I 
B.  Gratz  Brown,  V.P.  f 

Samuel  J.  Tilden,  P. 

W.  S.  Hancock,  P.  ..  | 
:Win.  H.  English,  V.P.  f 

Peter  Cooper  P 

James  B.  Weaver.  P.  | 
B.  J.  Chambers,  V.P.  j 

Ohio  in  1880  has  20  congressional  districts  and  representatives  in  congress. 

OHIO,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Indiana,  adjoining  Kentucky;  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  Ohio,  on 
the  n.w.  by  Lansrhcry  creek;  100sq.ni.;  pop.  '80,5,563 — 5,239  of  American  birth.  The 
surface  is  uneven  and  hilly,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  corn, 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes.  Co.  seat,  Rising  Sun. 

OHIO,  a  co.  in  w.  Kentucky,  bounded  on  the  s.w.  by  Green  river,  watered  by  Rough 
creek:  on' the  Paducah  and  Elizabethtown  railroad;  730  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  19,669—1464 
colored.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  well-wooded,  and  contains  coal  and  iron.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  and  the  principal  productions  are  corn,  tobacco,  wheat,  potatoes,  wool,  and 
hay.  Co.  seat,  Hartford. 

OHIO,  a  co.  in  n.w.  West  Virginia,  adjoining  Pennsylvania,  bounded  on  the  w.  by 
the  Ohio,  intersected  by  Wheeling  creek;  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad;  100  sq.m.; 
pop.  '80,  37,457—856  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  hilly,  and  contains  deposits  of 
bituminous  coal.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  good  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  hay,  and 
oats.  There  are  many  iron  manufactories.  Co.  seat,  Wheeling. 

OHIO  RIVER,  a  river  of  the  United  States  of  America,  called  by  the  French  explorers 
after  its  Indian  name.  La  Belle  Riviere,  next  to  the  Missouri  the  largest  affluent  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela,  at  the  western  foot  of 
the  Alleghanies.  at  Pittsburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  flows  w.s.w.  975  m.,  with  a  breadth 
of  1200  to  3,000  ft...  draining,  with  its  tributaries,  an  area  of  214,000  sq.  miles.  In  its 
course  it  separates  the  northers  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  from  the  southern 
states  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  The  principal  towns  upon  its  banks  are  Cincinnati 
Louisville  (where  there  are  rapids  of  22  ft.  in  am.,  with  a  steam-boat  canal),  Wheel- 
ing, Maysville,  Pittsburg,  and  Cairo.  It  is  usually  navigable  from  Pittsburg,  but  for 
larger  steamers  in  summer  only  from  Wheeling.  The  banks  of  the  Ohio  are  generally 
high  and  terraced.  It  is  often  shallow,  is  sometimes  frozen,  and  is  subject  to  floods  of  50 
or  60  ft.  above  low-water.  Bordered  by  a  rich  country,  and  great  deposits  of  coal  and 
iron,  it  is  the  channel  of  a  rast  commerce,  which  it  shares  with  its  chief  branches,  the 
Tennessee,  Cumberland,  Wabash,  Green,  etc. 

OHIO  RIVER  (nntf).  It  is  probably  incorrect  to  name  the  Ohio  river  as  the  largest 
affluent  of  the  Mississippi  next  to  the  Missouri,  as  the  Arkansas  river  lays  claim  to  that 
both  b  its  length  and  the  volume  of  its  waters.  The  distance  from  where  the 
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Ohio  bci.in.-;  ly  the  confluence  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  at  Pittsburg  to  its 
nv.'uih  is  UT.j  in. ;  but  the  entire  length  of  the  river  should  include  the  whole  length  of 
the  Alh'ghany,  the  longest  of  its  river  sources,  which  is  not  less  than  300  in.  more.  The 
river  was  discovered  by- the  cavalier  de  la  Salle  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1669-70.  He 
had  for  several  years  before  been  gathering  information  concerning  it  from  ihe  Iroquois 
who  visited  his  seignory  at  La  Chine  above  Montreal,  and  finally  reached  its  source  by 
the  way  of  Niagara  and  up  Cattaraugus  creek;  from  which  his  Indian  guide  is  supposed  to 

Jhave  led  him  to  French  creek,  one  of  the  w.  sources  of  the  Allegheny,  and  only  14  in. 
from  lake  Erie.  It  is  supposed  that  his  canoes  were  carried  from  Cattaraugus  creek  over 
to  French  creek,  though  it  is  poss?ble  that  the  portage  may  have  been  made  from  the 
UMJ.KT  waters  of  the  Geuesee  river.  With  canoes  launched  in  autumn  on  the  stream  of 
the  A  Hi -gliany  the  discovery  of  the  Ohio  followed  naturally,  and  was  arrested  only  by 
the  falls  where  Louisville  now  stands.  There  La  Salle  turned  back,  still  undecided 
whether  the  stream  emptied  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico  or  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  but  inclining 
to  the  latter  opinion.  It  must  have  been  from  the  time  of  this  voyage  that  the  river 
acquired  the  title  of  La  belle  riviere — the  beautiful  river,  which  it  was  subsequently  called 
by  the  French.  The  source  of  the  Allegheny  is  in  the  center  of  Potter  co.,  Penri.,  the 
middle  of  the  n.  tier  of  counties,  where  the  table-lands  receive  the  rainfalls  which  hesitate 
which  way  to  flow — whether  to  join  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  to  seek  the  valley 
that  leads  them  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  See  ALLEGHAXY  RIVER.  The  junction  of  the  Mouon- 
gahela  at  Pittsburg  forms  the  Ohio.  These  rivers,  rising  one  n.  and  the  other  s.  in  the  Alle- 
gheny range,  meet  in  the  heart  of  wooded  hills  like  those  through  which  they  have  flowed, 
and  the  Ohio  for  500  m.  of  its  course  below,  plows  its  way  through  a  valley  deepening  and 
widening  as  it  goes  till  the  rounded  hills  along  this  part  merge  Into  the  rolling  prairies  of 
southern  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  disappear  in  the  lowlands  below  the  junction  of  the 
Wabash.  Its  entire  valley  has  been  eroded  by  the  action  of  the  water,  and  though  every  where 
beautiful  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  nowhere  picturesque  or  wild.  The  geologic  formations 
along  its  entire  line  are  nearly  level  and  little  disturbed  by  any  violent  convulsion.  The 
area  of  its  drainage  is  214,000  sq.m. ;  embracing  a  small  part  of  the  state  of  N.  Y.,  one- 
third  of  Pennsylvania,  two-thirds  of  Ohio,  all  of  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennes- 
see, small  portions  of  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  two-thirds  of 

;  Indiana,  and  the  s.e.  part  of  Illinois.  In  this  area  are  included  the  great  valleys  of  the 
Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers,  which  join  the  Ohio  only  near  its  mouth.  The 
shores  through  much  of  the  upper  half  of  the  river  present  a  series  of  plateaus  and  broken 
bluffs  that  indicate  successive  wearings  below  the  plane  of  its  former  flow,  and  exhibit  a 
broad  valley  from  5  to  10  m.  in  width  between  its  bounding  hills.  The  immediate  shores 
at  ordinary  stages  of  the  water  are  cut  through  alluvium  generally,  with  the  marks  of 
recent  wearing  of  water  and  caving  of  banks.  From  Pittsburg  to  Portsmouth  the  adja- 
cent hills  are  mined  for  coal  or  iron  in  many  places,  and  the  loading  of  both  into  barges 
in  the  river  is  done  to  an  unusual  extent  by  those  who  own  both  mines  and  boats  and 
market  their  own  productions.  The  s.e.  part  of  Ohio  as  well  as  w.  of  Pennsylvania  is  a 
landscape  spotted  with  the  smoke  of  furnaces  for  the.  manufacture  of  iron.  Among  the 
abrupt  hills  below  Pittsburg  the  river  is  only  1000  ft.  wide  at  low  water,  and  1200  at  high 
water.  It  widens  gradually  b^'ow  and  its  high  stages  frequently  cover  a  vast  extent  of 
bottom  lands.  The  range  between  its  high  and  low  stages  of  water  is  very  great,  60  ft. 
being  the  greatest  difference,  and  45  ft.  the  mean  difference.  The  navigation  below 
Louisville  is  good  for  large  steamers  at  all  seasons,  and  is  usually  maintained  for  most  of 
the  summer  up  to  Wheeling,  and  in  good  stages  of  water  up  to  Pittsburg;  but  is  often 
too  low  in  summer  to  permit  the  "down  river  boats"  to  make  their  trips  up  to  Cincin- 
nati. For  rafting  and  for  coal  and  iron  barges  it  is  good  at  all  seasons.  At  Louisville 
are  the  only  rapids.  These  fall  27  ft.  in  2i  m.,  and  are  passed  by  means  of  a  ship  canal  with 
locks  for  the  largest  river  steamers,  and  affording  an  abundant  water-power.  The  immense 
passenger  travel  formerly  by  river  steamers  has  largely  been  transferred  to  the  railways. 
The  rate  of  the  current  varies  from  one  to  three  m.  an  hour,  depending  on  the  volume. 
The  rivers  which  flow  to  the  Ohio  from  the  n.  are  the  Allegheny,  Muskingum,  Hocking, 
Sciota,  Big  and  Little  Miamis,  and  the  Wabash;  from  the  s.  the  Monongahela,  Little 
Kanawha."  Great  Kanawha,  Sandy,  Licking,  Kentucky,  Green,  Cumberland,  and  Ten- 
nessee. The  principal  cities  and  towns  upon  its  banks  are  Pittsburg,  Wheeling,  Elixa- 
bethtown,  Marrictta.  Parkersbnrg,  Pomeroy,  Gallipolis,  Irouton,  Portsmouth,  Cincinnati, 
Covington,  Newport,  Laurenceburg,  Madison,  Louisville,  New  Albany,  Leavenworth, 
Evausville,  Paducah,  and  Cairo  at  its  mouth  where  it  joins  the  Mississippi. 

OHIO  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY,  at  Delaware,  Delaware  co., Ohio, was  founded  m 
1844.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  church  in  Ohio.  In  1877  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
female  college,  founded  in  1853  vas  united  with  the  university.  Its  building  is  now 
known  as  the  Mounett  hall  of  the  university,  and  is  the  home  of  the  lady  pupils.  The 
productive  endowment  is  over  $f50,000,  the  annual  income  $32,000.  The  grounds  used 
for  academic  purposes  lie  in  the  lots,  about  half  a  mile  apart.  One  is  the  original  cam- 
pus of  the  university,  containing  twenty-five  acres,  and  having  on  it  four  large  build- 
ings. The  othe-r  is  the  campus  of  the  Monnett  hall,  containing  ten  acres,  and  having 
on  it  one  very  large  building.  The  cabinet  rooms  are  ample  and  admirably  arranged. 
The  collection  contains  about  100,000  specimens.  In  the  departments  of  conchology 
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and  Ohio  geology  the  series  are  quite  complete.  The  philosophic  and  chemical  appara- 
tus is  not  so  extensive,  but  .sufficient  for  all  academic  work,  and  the  laboratories  are  well 
equipped.  There  are  two  college  libraries,  aggregating  15,000  volumes,  and  a  reading-" 
room  open  and  free  to  all  the  pupils.  The  number  of  professors  in  18^0  was  8, 
besides  two  vacancies,  and  there  were  12  other  regular  instructors.  The  faculty  of  arts 
is  the  only  one  yet  organized,  but  a  beginning  is  made  for  -i  biblical  course,  and  for 
scientific  schools.  There  is  also  a  department  of  fine  arts  for  ladies.  The  number  of 
students  in  the  catalogue  for  1879  was  615,  of  whom  182  were  ladies.  Ladies  are 
admitted  to  all  the  courses  of  study,  classical  or  scientific;  but  a  special  ladies'  course  \» 
prescribed  for  those  who  do  not  elect  one  or  the  others.  There  is  likewise  a  normal 
course  for  those  who  would  fit  themselves  for  teaching.  A  preparatory  department  is 
maintained,  with  a  three  years'  course  of  study,  and  most  of  the  college  students  are  here 
prepared.  The  college  classes  number  243,  the  normal  class  48,  the  preparatory  325. 
The  alumni  number  750  gentlemen  and  over  400  ladies.  President,  Rev.  Charles  II. 
Payne,  D.D.,  L.L.D. 

OHLAU,  OLAU,  or  OLAWA,  a  t.  of  Prussian  Silesia,  17  m.  s.e.  from  Breslau,  on  the 
Oder.  Ohlau.  which  is  on  the  railway  between  Breslau  and  Vienna,  is  an  ancient  town, 
with  a  royal  palace  and  an  old  castle.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  a  place  of  considerable 
industrial  activity.  Being  the  capital  of  a  circle,  it  has  numerous  district  courts  and 
offices.  Pop.  '75,  7,963. 

OHM,  unit  of  resistance.     See  GALVANISM  (OHM'S  LAW),  ante. 

OHM,  GEORGE  SIMON,  1787-1854;  b.  Germany;  educated  at  Erlangen.  After  giving 
mathematical  instruction  in  a  number  of  places,  he  was  called,  in  1817,  to  a  chair  in  the 
Jesuit  college  at  Cologne,  and  the  next  year  published  an  elementary  treatise  on  geome- 
try. He  made  a  study  of  the  laws  of  galvanic  currents  and  finally  discovered  the  the- 
orem called  "  Ohm's  Law,"  upon  which  the  mathematical  theory  of  electricity  is  founded. 
An  exposition  of  this  theory  is  contained  in  The  Galvanic  Chain,  Mathematically  wo-rkedovt, 
1827.  Among  his  other  works  are:  Element*  of  Analytical  Geometry,  1849,  and  Principles 
of  Physics,  1854,.  He  left  his  professorship  at  Cologne  in  1826,  was  director  of  the 
Nuremberg  polytechnic  school  1833-49,  and  was  then  called  to  the  chair  of  physics  at 
Munich 

OI'DIUM,  an  important  genus  of  minute  fungi  of  the  section  Hyphomycetes,  growing  on 
diseased  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  They  consist  of  minute  tubular  threads, 
forming  flocks,  white  in  some  specie?,  brightly  colored  in  others,  simple  or  irregularly 
branched,  assuming  in  their  upper  part  the  form  of  strings  of  beads,  which  finally  break 
up  into  elliptic  spores.  The  species  actually  existing  are  probably  much  more  numerous 
than  those  which  have  been  fully  ascertained.  Among  the  most  important  of  the  vegeta- 
ble parasites  of  man  is  0.  albicana,  which  is  found  on  the  epithelium  in  the  mouth 
and  throat  in  the  disease  called  aphthae,  or  thrush,  and  on  that  of  the  throat  in  diphtheria, 
also  sometimes  in  the  nostrils,  stomach,  and  intestines,  on  the  nails,  the  nipples,  and 
other  places.  It  is  more  common  in  children  and  in  aged  persons,  than  in  those  who 
are  in  the  prime  of  life.  It  occurs  frequently  in  the  last  stages  of  many  diseases,  when  the 
mucous  membrane  is  covered  with  nitrogenous  decomposable  matter.  Indeed,  it  would 
seem  that  whatever  may  be  the  case  as  to  oilier  vegetable  parasites,  no  species  of 
OTdium  begins  its  attack  upon  a  perfectly  healthy  surface,  either  animal  or  vegetable;  a 
diseased  state  of  the  tissue  being  to  these  fungi  a  necessary  condition  of  vegetation  "just 
as  the  yeast-plant  will  not  vegetate  save  in  a  fermentable  fluid,  that  is,  in  a  solution 
which,  in  addition  to  sugar,  contains  some  decomposable  albuminous  matter."  0. 
albicans  appears  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  white  pasty  substance,  slightly  elevated  above  the 
mucous  membrane  to  which  it  adheres:  but  under  the  microscope,  its  filamentoUrf'struc- 
ture  is  easily  perceived.  Its  seat  is  at  first  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  epithelial  cells, 
but  its  filaments  soon  penetrate  deeply  between  them,  and  the  upper  epithelial  layers  are 
soon  worn  out,  and  thrown  off  b}' the  rapid  growth  from  below.  However  incapable, 
the  0.  albicans  maybe  of  attacking  a  healthy  surface,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  I 
greatly  contributes  to  the  extension  of  disease,  and  that  it  is  very  readily  communicated  j 
from  one  patient  to  another  when  there  is  catarrh  or  other  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
mucous  membrane. 

Another  species  of  oulium  which  has  attracted  great  attention  is  0.  Tiickeri,  regarded 
by  many  as  producing  the  grape  direase,  which,  seve/al  years  ago.  injured  the  vineyards 
of  many  parts  of  the  world,  but  in  accordance  with  the  views  already  expressed,  per. 
haps  rather  to  be  regarded  as  merely  accompanying  ami  extending  the  disease.  It  may 
probably  be  the  case  that  over-cultivation  of  particular  varieties  of  grape,  and  too  long 
continued  cultivation  on  the  same  ground,  have  so  impaired  the  vigor  and  healthfulness 
of  the  plants  as  to  make  them  liable  to  the  attacks  of  this  parasite.  0.  Tuckfri  makes  its 
appearance  at  first  in  the  form  of  a  mycclii.nn  of  webby,  creeping,  branching  filaments, 
which  send  out  upright  or  decumbent  jointed  stems.  The  bead -like  joints  of  the  stems 
become  successively  filled  with  spores,  which  are  finally  discharged  in  little  clouds  for 
the  multiplication  of  the  species.  The  grape  disease  was  first  observed  in  Kent,  Eng- 
land, in  the  spring  of  1845,  on  vines  in  the  vinery  of  Mr.  Tucker.  The  ends  of  tho 
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young  shoots  assumed  a  crispy  appearance,  began  to  wither,  and  then  dried  up.  The 
unripe  "-rapes  were  next  attacked,  becoming  covered  with  a  grayish-white  bloom,  the 
skin  of  the  grapes  being  destroyed,  and  they  rotted  and  dried  up.  The  disease  rapidly 
spread  over  other  English  vineries;  was  observed  about  the  same  time  in  the  vineries  of 
Paris,  and  soon  in  the  vineyards  of  almost  all  parts  of  France.  Italy,  Greece,  Tyrol,  and 
Hungary;  finally,  and  in  a  slighter  degree,  affecting  the  vineyards  of  the  Rhine.  It* 
ravages  extended  to  Algeria,  Syria.  Asia  Minor,  and  many  other  countries,  among  which 
is  particularly  to  be  noticed  the  island  of  Madeira,  where  it  proved  almost  completely 
destructive  to  the  grapes,  and  nearly  put  an  end  to  the  production  of  the  celebrated 
Madeira  wine.  The  importation  of  Madeira  wine  to  Britain  in  1831  amounted  to 
209,127  gallons;  and  in  1861  only  to  28,749  gallons.  It  is  probable  that  the  complete 
isolation  of  the  Madeira  vineyards  made  the  progress  of  the  disease  more  rapid,  and  its 
results  more  complete  than  elsewhere,  by  causing  a  prevalence  of  the  conditions  favor- 
able for  it.  No  kind  of  vine  escaped.  The  grape  disease  is  first  perceived  in  the  leaves, 
which  become  whitish,  in  consequence  of  a  mycelium  spreading  over  the  upper  surface 
of  the  leaf.  The  leaves  sometimes  curl  up,  or  they  become  black  at  the  center,  the  black- 
ness extending  towards  the  circumference,  and  finally  they  drop  off.  The  plant, 
through  loss  of  its  leaves,  now  becomes  more  unhealthy;  the  shoots  are  attacked  by  the 
disease,  the  stalks  of  the  bunches  of  grapes,  and  the  grapes  themselves.  The  parasite 
penetrates  into  the  young  wood,  the  shoots  are  covered  with  spots  and  blotches  of  a  red- 
dish-brown, or  even  black  color,  and  look  as  if  a  red-hot  iron  had  been  applied  to  them. 
Sometimes  they  secrete  a  clammy  inodorous  fluid  all  over  their  surface;  and  in  many 
c:ts:  s  they  wither  from  the  top  down  half  their  length.  The  affected  grapes  very  often. 
first  exhibit  the  disease  in  a  single  whitish  spot  on  a  single  grape  of  a  bunch,  which 
enlarges  by  radiating  irregularly.  If  in  a  bunch  there  is  one  abortive  grape,  it  often 
shows  signs  of  the  disease,  whilst  the  rest  remain  free.  The  creeping  branches  of  the 
mycelium  are  fixed  upon  the  skin  of  the  grape  by  rootlets,  which  do  not  penetrate  into 
the  juicy  pulp.  The  mycelium  sends  up  vertical  fertile  branches  of  nearly  equal  height, 
densely  a gi! regaled,  and  forming  a  velvet-like  mass.  The  extremities  of  these  become 
beaded:  and  at  la.-t  the  uppermost  cell  or  bead  increases  in  volume,  becomes  detached, 
and  is  carried  off  by  some  slight  breath  of  air,  to  multiply  the  species  by  the  dispersion 
of  its  spores.  The  other  bead-like  cells  follow  in  succession. 

Various  means  were  resorted  to  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  grape  disease. 
The  application  of  pulverized  sulphur  was  found  useful,  the  fungus  withering  and  dry- 
ing up  when  brought  into  contact  with  a  minute  particle  of  sulphur.  The  application  of 
sulphur  must  be  frequent,  as  portions  of  the  mycelium  and  some  of  the  spores  always 
eseape.  The  use  of  sulphur  was  the  chief  means  of  checking  the  spread  of  o'fdium  in 
French  and  European  vineyards;  it  becamegeneral  in  the  south  of  France  and  in  Italy;  and 
in  consequence  of  its  national  importance,  the  duty  on  sulphur  was  reduced  by  the 
French  government.  Hydrosulphide  of  lime  was  also  applied  to  vines  with  very  bene- 
ficial effect.  It  is  prepared  by  thoroughly  mixing  68  ounces  of  flowers  of  sulphur  with 
the  same  quantity  of  slaked  lime,  adding  three  or  four  quarts  of  water,  boiling  for  about 
ten  minutes,  allowing  it  to  settle,  and  decanting  the  clear  liquor.  When  it  is  to  be  used, 
one  quart  is  mixed  with  100  quarts  of  water,  and  it  is  poured  over  the  vines. 

OIL-CAKE,  the  cake  which  remains  in  the  press  when  seeds  are  crushed  to  express 
the  oil  which  they  contain.  Oil-cake  still  retains  a  portion  of  the  oil  of  the  seed,  along 
with  almost  all  its  other  constituents,  and  is  valuable  either  for  feeding  cattle  or  for 
manure.  Unwed-cake  is  so  much  more  largely  used  in  Britain  than  any  other  kind  that 
the  name  oil-cake  is  in  general  exclusively  appropriated  to  it,  the  other  kinds  being 
known  as  ntpc-r./kc.  /W/'/»//-<V//Y>,  hemp-cake,  colza-cake,  etc.,  according  to  the  plant  from 
the  seed  of  which  they  are  produced.  The  use  of  oil-cake  for  feeding  cattle  has  very 
much  increased  of  late  years,  and  it  is  an  article  of  commercial  importance.  Large 
quantities  are  imported  into  Britain  from  different  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  North  America.  But  Eiialixh  linseed-cake — cake  made  at  oil-mills  in  England, 
mostly  from  imported  seed — is  preferred  to  any  other,  because  heat  not  being  so  freely 
applied  during  the  expression  of  the  oil,  more  oil  is  left  in  the  cake,  and  also  because 
foreign  cake  often  suffers  from  dampness  both  before  and  during  the  sea  passage. 
Besides  the  oil  which  remains  in  it,  linseed-cake  contains  from  24  to  33  percent  of  nitrog- 
enous substances  or  protein  compounds,  which  make  it  very  valuable  both  for  feeding 
cattle  and  for  manure.  The  value  of  linseed-cake  for  feeding  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
kind  of  grain  or  pulse. — Rape-cake  is,  next  to  linseed-cake,  the  kind  of  oil-cake  best 
known  in  Britain.  It  is  much  cheaper  than  linseed-cake,  but  is  not  relished  by  cattle, 
having  a  hot  taste,  and  a  tendency  to  become  rancid.  Sheep,  however,  eat  it  readily, 
and  it  is  often  employed  for  fattening  them.  It  is  often  also  ground  to  a  coarse  powder 
(nnw-di/xl),  and  used  as  a  manure,  its  fertilizing  power  is  great,  and  it  is  used  by  the 
Flemish  farmers  as  guano  now  is  by  those  of  Britain. —  Cotton  seed-cake  is  much  used  as 
a  manure  in  some  parts  of  North  America. — Cocoa-nut-cake  is  used  in  the  south  of  India, 
both  for  feeding  cattle  and  for  manure. — Other  kinds  of  cake  are  noticed,  if  sufficiently 
important,  under  the  plants  from  which  they  are  derived.  Their  properties  are  generally 
similar  to  those  of  linseed -cake,  although  the  pungency  of  some,  asmvstard-cate,  renders 
them  unsuitable  for  feeding  cattle.  See  OILS. 
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OIL  CITY,  a  borough  of  Oil  Creek  township,  Crawford  co.,  Perm.,  situated  on  e 
Alleghany  river,  at  the  mouth. of  Oil  creek,  9  m.  from  Franklin;  pop.  '70,  about  2,500; 
of  township,  5,098.  The  city  lies  on  a  narrow  stretch  between  the  river  and  a  steep 
bluff,  on  which  are  many  of  the  private  residences.  It  was  founded  in  1860  and  incor- 
porated iu  1871.  The  people  are  chiefly  engaged  in  relining,  barreling,  and  shipping 
petroleum.  Nearly  2,000,000  barrels  are  shipped  from  the  oil  wells  of  the  vicinity  yearly" 
There  are  5  banks",  2  refineries,  a  daily  and  weekly  paper,  an  oil  exchange,  and  many 
churches  and  schools. 

OIL-FUEL.  A  great  incentive  has  been  given  by  the  discovery  of  copious  wells  of 
•petroleum  (see  OIL-WELLS  AND  OIL-TRADE)  to  the  invention  of  some  niod>  of  using  oil 
as  a  fuel  for  furnaces  and  stoves.  Such  attempts  had  often  been  made  before;  but  they 
assume  a  new  aspect  now  that  oil  has  become  so  much  cheapened.  Nearly  half  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  European  steamships,  and  more  than  half  iu  those  which  make  long  voy- 
ages, is  taken  up  with  the  stowage  of  coal.  Petroleum  (q.  v.)  gives  out  nearly  twice  as 
much  heat  as  an  equal  weight  of  anthracite  or  steam  coal. 

As  respects  the  use  of  petroleum  for  raising  steam,  several  reports  have  been  made 
public,  stating  that  it  has  been  so  employed  with  success;  but  a  careful  examination  of 
the  most  reliable  experiments  plainly  shows  that  as  yet,  at  any  rate,  this  cannol  l;e  done 
economically,  except  in  rare  instances,  such  as  in  the  oil  regions  of  the  United  States. 
In  a  full  and  apparently  very  reliable  report  on  petroleum  in  all  its  bearings  by  Mr.  J. 
Lawrence  Smith,  published  in  the  general  report  of  the  judges  of  group.  III.,  Phila- 
delphia exhibition  of  1876,  it  is  stated  that  the  average  price  of  anthracite  coal  in  Amer- 
ica is  eight  dollars  per  ton,  and  at  this  rate  petroleum  for  equal  heating-power  would 
cost  three  times  as  much.  In  Great  Britain,  where  paraffine  oil  is  as  cheap  as  petroleum, 
the  advantage  in  the  use  of  coal  is  much  greater.  The  reports  of  Mr.  T.  Lloyd  to  the 
English  admiralty,  and  by  Mr.  Isherwood,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  engineering  in  the 
U.  S.  navy,  agree  in  stating  that,  although  mineral  oils  can  be  burned  without  difficulty 
for  raising  steam,  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  whether  they  can  be  used  successfully  and 
safely  at  sea.  The  eminent  French  chemist,  St.  Claire  Deville,  has  perhaps  made  what 
are  as  yet  the  most  trustworthy  experiments  respecting  the  burning  of  mineral  oils  for 
raising  steam  in  locomotives.  He  considers  that  only  the  heavy  and  thick-flowing  kinds 
can  be  used  to  advantage  in  heating  these  engines;  that  with  heavy  oil  steam  can  be  got 
up  in  the  same  time  as  with  coal;  and  that,  as  compared  with  the  latter,  the  oil  required 
is  only  about  one-half  the  weight.  On  one  of  the  railways  in  the  s.  of  Russia,  the 
petroleum  found  at  Baku,  on  the  Caspian  sea,  was  burned  for  a  time  in  the  loco ,n<?i 
but  although  a  success  from  an  engineering  point  of  view,  it  was  found  to  be  too  costly 
a  fuel.  For  a  drawing  of  the  furnace  used,  see  Engineering  for  Jan.  5,  1877. 

The  chief  advantages  of  petroleum  compared  with  coal  as  a  fuel  in  raiding  steam  arc 
its  greater  heating-power,  the  smaller  storage  space  it  requires,  and  its  freedom  from  ash. 
Its  disadvantages  are  greater  cost,  difficulty  iu  burning  without  much  smoke  or  tarry 
deposits,  and  the  danger  attending  its  use. 

More  success  has  attended  the  use  of  petroleum  in  metallurgical  processes.  Its  free- 
dom as  a  fuel  from  deleterious  ingredients  gives  it  at  once  a  great  advantage  here.  One 
of  the  best  petroleum  furnaces  for  working  iron  is  that  designed  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Eames, 
now  at  work  in  Jersey  City.  U.  S.  The  petroleum  is  made  to  drip  over  a  series  of 
shelves  in  an  iron  vessel,  and  is  there  converted  into  vapor  and  carried  forward  by 
superheated  steam  to  be  mixed  with  air,  and  is  then  immediately  burned  in  the  "com 
bustion-chamber"  at  the  end  of  the  furnace,  close  to  where  the  iron  is  piled.  Steam  in 
one  condition  or  another  is  used  to  convert  the  petroleum  into  vapor  in  most  furnaces 
where  it  is  used.  In  furnaces  for  bending  armor-plates,  and  also  for  working  thinner 
iron  plates,  mineral  oil  has  been  found  to  have  the  advantage  over  coal  of  raising  the 
heat  required  in  a  much  shorter  time.  It  also  produces  less  scale  on  the  iron,  and  with 
it  the  heat  is  more  easily  concentrated  on  a  portion  of  the  plate. 

OlLLE'TS,  or  (EiLLETS,  small  openings,  often  circular,  used  in  medieval  buildings 
for  discharging  arrows,  etc.,  through. 

OIL  MILL.     See  OILS. 

OIL  PALM,  Elceis,  a  genus  of  palms,  of  the  same  tribe  with  the  cocoa-nut  palm.  The 
bost  known  species,  the  oil  palm  of  tropical  Africa,  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  60  to 
80  feet.  The  stems  are  thickest  in  the  middle,  tapering  chiefly  upwards.  The  leaves 
are  pinnate,  their  footstalks  spiny.  The  flowers  have  a  strong  peculiar  smell,  like  that 
of  anise  or  chervil.  The  fruit  forms  an  immense  head,  like  a  great  pine-apple,  consist- 
ing of  a  great  number  of  bright  orange-colored  drupes,  having  a  thin  skin,  an  oily  pulp, 
and  a  hard  stone.  The  pulp  of  the  drupes,  forming  about  three-fourths  of  their  whole 
bulk,  yields,  by  bruising  and  boiling,  an  oil,  which  when  fresh  has  a  pleasant  odor  of 
violets,  and  when  removed  into  colder  regions  acquires  the  consistency  of  butter.  This 
oil  is  now  very  largely  imported  from  tropical  Africa  into  Britain,  and  is  much  used  for 
many  purposes,  as  for  making  candles,  toilet  soaps,  etc.,  and  for  lubricating  mach; 
and  the  wheels  of  railway  carriages.  When  fresh,  it  is  eaten  like  butter.  See  OILS. 
The  nut  was  formerly  rejected  as  useless  after  the  oil  had  been  obtained  from  the- 
fruit;  but  from  its  kernel  a  fixed  oil  is  now  extracted,  called  PALM-NUT  OIL;  which 
is  clear  and  limpid,  and  has  become  to  some  extent  an  article  of  commerce.  The 
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oil  palm  abounds  in  mangrove  swamps,  but  is  also  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  land- 
scape ou  sandy  coasts  iu  tile  tropical  parts  of  western  Africa.  It  yields  from  its  trunk 
abundance  of  a  pleasant  and  nannies  beverage,  which,  however,  "becomes  intoxicating 
in  a  few  hours,  called  malota  in  Angola,  and  much  used  there  as  an  alcoholic  stimulant. 
The  unripe  nuts  of  the  oil  palm  are  used  iu  some  parts  of  Africa  for  making  an  excel- 
lent kind  of  soup.  The  oil  palm  has  been  introduced  into  some  parts  of  America,  and 
is  now  abundant  in  them. 

OIL-EEFINING.  Several  oils,  from  the  mode  of  their  extraction,  are  necessarily 
impure,  and  various  means  are  taken  for  refining  or  purifying  them:  thus,  the  so-called 
fah-m'ls — that  is,  whale,  seal,  cod,  etc. — are  clarified  either  by  mixing  them  with  a  chemi- 
cal solution,  or  by  passing  steam  through  them  and  filtering  through  coarse  charcoal. 
The  chemical  solutions  employed  are  various.  One  method  is,  to  use  a  strong  solution 
of  oak  bark,  the  tannic  acid  in  which  combines  with  the  albuminous  matters  present  in 
the  oil,  and  precipitates  them ;  another  plan  is,  to  agitate  bleaching-powder,  formed  into 
a  milk  with  water,  with  the  oil;  and  then,  after  subsidence  of  the  chloride  of  lime  and 
water,  to  wash  the  oil  with  water,  or  jets  of  steam  passed  through  it.  A  more  simple 
and  very  effective  plan,  invented  by  Mr.  Dunn,  is  to  apply  a  steam  heat  not  exceeding 
2003  F.,  and  then  pass  a  current  of  air  of  the  same  temperature  through  it  continuously 
for  some  time:  this  effectually  bleaches  the  oil. 

Olive,  and  some  other  vegetable  oils,  are  refined  by  agitating  them  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  caustic  soda.  This  renders  the  whole  soapy;  but  after  a  time  the  oil  precip- 
itates a  saponaceous  deposit,  and  the  remainder  becomes  quite  clear  and  pure,  and  is 
then  poured  off.  The  value  of  several  of  the  most  important  oils  of  commerce  is  so 
greatly  increased  by  refining,  that  this  art  has  now  become  a  very  important  branch  of 
business,  and  is  carried  out  on  a  large  scale.  * 

OILS  (including  fats).  The  fats  and  fixed  oils  constitute  an  important  and  well- 
marked  group  of  organic  compounds,  which  exist  'abundantly  both  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms.  They  are  not  simple  organic  compounds,  but  each  of  them  is  a 
mixture  of  several  such  compounds  to  which  the  term  glycericles  is  applied;  and  the 
glycL'ridcs  which  by  their  mixture  in  various  proportions  form  the  numerous  fats  and 
oils  are  mainly  those  of  palmitic,  stearic,  and  oleic  acids — if  we  adopt  the  recent  view 
that  margaric  acid  (q.v.)  has  no  independent  existence — and  to  a  less  extent  those  of 
other  fatty  acids,  which  will  be  presently  noticed,  such  as  butyric,  caproic,  caprylic,  and 
capric  acids,  which  are  obtained  from  butter;  myristic  acid,  which  is  obtained  from 
cocoa-nut  oil,  etc.  The  members  of  this  group  may  be  solid  and  hard,  like  suet;  semi- 
solid  and  soft,  like  butter  and  lard;  or  fluid,  like  the  oils.  The  solid  and  semi-solid  are, 
however,  generally  placed  together  and  termed  fats,  in  contradistinction  to  the  fluid  oils. 
The  most  solid  fats  are  readily  fusible,  and  become  reduced  to  a  fluid  or  oily  state  at  a 
temperature  lower  than  that  of  the  boiling-point  of  water.  They  are  not  volatile,  or,  in 
other  words,  they  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition,  and  it  is  not  until  a  tem- 
perature of  between  5003  and  6003  is  reached  that  they  begin  nearly  simultaneously  to 
boil  and  to  undergo  decomposition,  giving  off  acroleine  (an  acrid  product  of  the  distil- 
lation of  glycerine)  and  other  compounds.  In  consequence  of  this  property,  these  oils 
are  bsrmeojaed  oils,  in  contradistinction  to  a  perfectly  separate  group  of  oily  matters,  on 
which  the  odoriferous  properties  of  plants  depend,  and  which,  from  their  being  able  to 
bear  distillation  without  change,  are  known  as  volatile  oils.  These,  which  are  also  known 
as  essential  oni/tereal  oils,  differ  in  toto  in  their  chemical  composition  from  the  compounds 
we  are  now  considering,  and  will  be  separately  noticed  in  the  latter  part  of  this  article. 
All  the  fats  and  oils  are  lighter  than  water,  and  are  perfectly  insoluble  in  that  fluid. 
Their  specific  gravity  ranges  from  about  0.91  to  0.94.  They  dissolve  in  ether,  oil  of 
turpentine  (one  of  the*  volatile  oils),  benzole,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  alcohol ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  act  as  solvents  for  sulphur,  phosphorus,  etc.  If  a  fatty  matter  be 
shaken  with  a  watery  solution  of  albumen,  gum,  or  some  other  substance  that  increases 
the  density  of  the  water,  and  renders  it  viscid,  the  mixture  assumes  a  milky  appearance, 
in  consequence  of  the  suspension  of  the  fat  or  oil  in  the  form  of  microscopic  globules, 
and  is  termed  an  emulsion.  These  bodies  possess  the  property  of  penetrating  paper  and 
other  fabrics,  rendering  them  transparent,  and  producing  what  is  well  known  as  a  greasy 
stain.  They  are  not  readily  inflammable  unless  with  the  agency  of  a  wick,  when  they 
burn  with  a  bright  flame.  In  a  pure  and  fresh  state  they  are  devoid  of  taste  and  smell, 
but  on  exposure  to  the  air  they  become  oxidized  and  acid,  assume  a  deeper  color,  evolve 
n  disagreeable'  odor,  and  are  acrid  to  the  taste;  or,  in  popular  language,  they  become 
T'i  d.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  change  occurs  is  considerably  increased  by  the 
presence  of  mucilaginous  or  albuminous  bodies.  The  rancidity  may  be  removed  by 
shaking  the  oil  in  hot  water  in  which  a  little  hydratcd  magnesia  is  suspended. 

The  general  diffusion  of  fats  and  oils  in  the  animal  kingdom  has  been  already 
described.  (See  FATS,  ANIMAL.)  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  the}' are  equally  widely 
distributed,  there  being  scarcely  ary  tissue  of  any  plant  in  which  traces  of  tlu-m  may  not 
be  detected;  but  they  are  especially  abundant  in  the  seeds.  The  seeds  of  the  crucifera 
nre  remarkably  rich  in  oil;  liuseeu  yielding  fully  20  per  cent  and  rape-seed  about  40  per 
cent  of  oil;  and  some  fruits,  as  those  of  the  olive  and  oil-palm,  yield  an  abundance  of  oil. 

The  uses  of  the  oils  and  fats  arc:  numerous,  and  highly  important,  various  members 
of  this  group  being  extensively  employed  as  articles  of  food,  as  medicines,  as  lubricaj 
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ing  agents,  in  the  preparation  of  soaps,  plasters,  ointments,  varnishes,  pigments,  can- 
dles aud  other  means  of  illumination,  for  the  purpose  of  dressing  leather,  etc.  The  fol- 
io \ving  are  the  most  important  members  of -the  group: 

1.  Vegetable  Fat*. — The  chief  solid  fats  of  vegetable  origin  are  cocoa-nut  oil,  nutmeg 
baiter,  and  palm  oil.     The  fluid  vegetable  fats  or  oils  are  divisible  into  the  non-dryimj  and 
the  drying  oils;  the  latter  being  distinguished  from  the  former  by  their  becoming  dry  and 
solid  when  exposed  in  thin  layers  to  the  air,  in  consequence  of  oxygenation;  \vhile  the 
former  do  not  absorb  oxygeu/but  are  converted  by  hyponitric  acid" or  sub-oxide  of  mer- 
cury into  elaidine  (as  described  lu  the  article  OLEINE),  a  reaction  which  is  not  exhibited 
by  the  drying  oils.     Some  of  the  drying  oils,  especially  linseed  oil,  when  mixed   with 
cotton,  wool,  or  tow,  absorb  oxygen  so  rapidly,  and  consequently  become  so  heated  as 
to  take  fire,  and  many  cases  of  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  heaps  of  oily  materials 
that  have  been  employed  in  cleaning  machinery  have  been  recorded.     The  drying  prop- 
erty may  be  much  increased  by  treating  the  oils  with  a  little  litharge  or  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, and  linseed  oil  thus  treated  is  then  known  as  boiled  oil.     The  chief  non-drying 
oils  are  olive  oil,  almond  oil,  and  colza  oil;  while  the  most  important  drying  oils'  are 
those  of  linseed,  hemp,  poppy,  and  walnut;  castor  oil  seems  to  form  a  link  between 
these  two  classes  of  oils,  since  it  gradually  becomes  hard  by  long  exposure  to  the  air. 

2.  Animal  Fats.— The  chief  solid  fats  are  suet,  lard,  butter,  goose  grease,  etc. ;  while 
among  the  fluid  fats  or  oils,  sperm  oil,  ordinary  whale  oil,  cod-liver  oil,  and  neat's-foot  oil 
may  be  especially  mentioned.     In  many  of  their  characters,  spermaceti  and  bees-wax 
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which  is  fluid  at  32°,  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  oils. 

One  or  two  of  the  most  important  of  the  decompositions  of  the  fats  must  be  noticed. 
When  any  of  these  bodies  are  heated  with  the  hydratcd  alkalies,  they  undergo  a  change 
which  has  long  been  known  as  saponification,  or  conversion  into  soap  (q.  v.'),  in  which 
the  fatty  acid  combines  with  the  alkali  to  form  a  soap,  while  the  sweet  viscid  liquid 
glycerine  is  simultaneously  formed.  The  combination  of  a  fatty  acid  with  oxide  of  lead 
forms  a  planter.  For  further  details  on  these  points,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles 
SOAP  and  PLASTEKS. 

The  process  of  saponification  affords  a  ready  means  of  isolating  the  fatty  acids,  as 
the  stearic  or  oleic  acid  may  be  at  once  separated  from  an  alkaline  stearate  or  oleate  by 
the  addition  of  hydrochloric  or  tartaric  acid.  When  the  fatty  acids  are,  however, 
required  on  a  large  scale,  as  for  the  manufacture  of  the  so-called  stefirine-caiidles,  which 
in  reality  consist  mainly  of  stearic  and  palmitic  acids,  sulphuric  acid  and  the  oil  or  fat 
are  made  to  act  upon  each  other  at  a  high  temperature.  See  CAXDI.E.  The  fatty  r.cids 
may  also  be  procured  in  a  very  pure  form  by  the  injection  of  superheated  steam  at  a 
temperature  of  between  500°  and  600°  into  heated  fat — a  process  which,  according  to 
prof.  Miller,  "  from  its  simplicity  and  from  the  purity  of  the  products  which  it  yields, 
bids  fair  to  supersede  those  previously  employed  in  the  preparation  of  tiie  fatty  acids 
for  illuminating  purposes." 

The  only  fatty  acids  which  have  been  specially  mentioned  in  this  article  are 
those  which  occur  in  natural  glycerides,  such  as  stearic,  palmitic,  and  oleic  acids. 
The  term  fatty  acid  has,  however,  in  chemistry  a  wide  signification,  and  is  applied  to 
man}7  acids  homologous  to  stearic  acid,  but  not  occurring  in  any  natural  fats  or  oils. 
Thus  stearic  acid  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  a  group  of  acids  (of  which  seventeen  are 
already  known)  represented  by  the  general  formula,  C2nH2nO,,  commencing  with  formic 
acid  (C2H2O4),  including  acetic,  propionic,  butyric,  valeric  (or  valerianic)..  caproic, 
cenantliylic,  caprylic,  pelargonic,  capric,  lauric,  myristic,  palmitic,  ste:;ric,  arachidic, 
and  cerotic  acids,  and  terminating  with  melissic  acid  (C'eoHeoG.,).  These  are  divided 
into  the  volatile  and  the  true  (or  solid)  fatty  acids;  the  volatile  acids  being  those  from 
formic  to  capric  acid,  while  the  remainder,  beginning  with  lauric  acid,  are  the  tn:e  fatty 
acids.  The  volatile  fatty  acid*  are  fluid,  and  for  the  most  part  oily  at  ordinary  h  mpera- 
tures,  may  be  distilled  without  change,  possess  a  pungent  odor,  and  are  acid  to  the 
taste,  and  their  solutions  redden  litmus  paper  strongly.  The  trite  fatty  acid*,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  are  devoid  of  taste  and  smell,  cannot  be 
distilled,  except  in  vacua,  without  decomposition,  and  only  exert  a  slight  action  en 
litmus.  The  volatile  acids  occur  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  (formic  acid, 
for  example,  in  red  ants,  and  valeric  acid  in  the  root  of  valerian),  and  they  are  likewise. 
produced  by  the  oxidation  and  spontaneous  decomposition  of  numerous  animal  ard 
vegetable  products.  The  entire  series,  up  to  capric  acid,  may  be  obtained  by  oxidizing 
oleic  acid  with  nitric  acid.  The  true  or  solid  acids  only  occur  as  constituents  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  fats. 

Prof.  Miller  makes  a  second  group  of  fatty  acids,  of  which  oleic  acid  is  the  type, 
and  which  have  the  general  formula  C2nH2n-od4;  but  as  oleic  acid  is  the  only  member 
of  this  group  which  is  of  any  practical  importance,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  the  reader 
to  the  special  article  on  that  acid. 

A  complete  list  of  even  the  chief  fats  and  fixed  oils  would  take  up  far  more  space 
than  we  can  command.  In  the  article  "Fixed  Oils,  '  in  The  Eiirjlixh  Cyci»j  a><l''n.  I  he 
reader  will  find  64  of  the  most  important  of  these  substances  mentioned,  with,  in  most 
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ea.-t'-s,  n  brief  notice  of  the  origin  and  properties  of  each.  The  British  pharmacopoeia 
contains  hog's  lard,  mutton  suet,  cod-liver  oil,  concrete  oil  (or  butter)  of  nutmeg,  and 
almond,  castor,  croton,  linseed,  and  olive  oils,  besides  the  closely  allied  substances 
spermaceti  and  wax. 

The  Volatile  or  'Essential  Oils  exist,  in  most  instances,  ready  formed  in  plants,  and 
are  believed  to  constitute  their  odorous  principles.  They  form  an  extremely  numerous 
of  which  most  of  the  members  are  fluid;  a  few  (oil  of  aniseed,  for  example)  being 
solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  all  of  them  are  capable  of  being  distilled  without 
undergoing  change.  They  'resemble  the  fixed  oils  in  their  inflammability,  in  their 
solubility  in  the  same  fluids,  and  in  their  communicating  a  greasy  stain  to  paper  or  any 
iabric;  but  the  stain  in  this  case  soon  disappears,  and  they  further  differ  in  com- 
imnurating  a  rough  and  harsh  rather  than  an  unctuous  feeling  to  the  skin.  Their  boil- 
lire  in  almost  all  cases  far  higher  than  that  of  water,  but  when  heated  with 
•  liii'y  pass  oif  with  the  steam — a  property  on  which  one  of  the  chief  modes  of 
cb  Dining  them  depends.  See  PEUFUMEKY.  The  oils  have  characteristic  penetrating 
v.  iilcii  are  seldom  so  pleasant  as  those  of  the  plants  from  which  they  are  obtained, 
a;i  i  tlieir  taste  is  hot  and  irritating.  They  vary  in  their  specific  gravity,  but  most  of 
;-.ro  lighter  than  water,  and  refract  light  strongly.  Host  of  them  are  nearly  color- 
less when  fresh,  but  darken  on  exposure  to  light  and  air;  but  a  few  are  green,  and  two 
or  three  of  a  blue  color.  By  prolonged  exposure  they  absorb  oxygen,  and  become  con- 
vened into  resins. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  them  are  products  of  the  vital  activity  of  plants,  in 
which  most  of  them  exist  ready  formed,  being  inclosed  in  minute  cavities,  which  are 
often  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Although  diffused  through  almost  every  part  of  a  plant, 
the  oil  is  especially  abundant  in  particular  organs  of  certain  families  of  plants.  In  the 
unibellifercK,  it  is  most  abundant  in  the  seeds;  in  the  rosacece,  in  the  petals  of  the  flowers; 
in  the  myrtacece  and  Idbititte,  in  the  leaves;  in  the  <iu-mntiacece,  in  the  rind  of  the  fruit. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  fats  and  fixed  oils,  so  most  of  the  essential 
oils  occurring  in  plants  are  mixtures  of  two  or  more  distinct  chemical  compounds,  one 
of  which  usually  contains  no  oxygen,  while  the  others  are  oxidized.  Of  these,  the 
former,  which  is  a  pure  hydrocarbon,  is  the  more  volatile,  and  acts  as  a  solvent  for  the 
others.  Most  of  these  oils,  when  cooled,  separate  into  a  solid  and  a  fluid  portion,  to 
which  the  terms  stearopten  and  elceopten  have  been  applied. 

In  the  comparatively  few  cases  in  which  the  oils  are  not  formed  naturally,  they  are 
produced  by  a  species  of  fermentation,  as  in  the  case  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds  and  oil  of 
mustard  (q.  v.),  while  others  are  the  product  of  the  dry  distillation  or  of  the  putrefaction 
of  many  vegetable  bodies.  Some  of  the  natural  oils,  as  those  of  cinnamon,  spiraea,  and 
winter-green,  have  also  been  artificially  produced. 

The  essential  oils  are  much  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  perfumery  (q.v.).  for  the 
purpose  of  flavoring  liquors,  confectionary,  etc.,  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts  (as  in 
silvering  mirrors),  and  in  medicine.  The  special  uses  of  the  most  important  of  these 
oils  in  medicine  will  be  noticed  subsequently. 

The  members  of  this  group,  which  is  an  extremely  numerous  one  (more  than  140 
:;ial  oils  being  noticed  in  tiie  article  on  that  subject  in  ths  The  English  Cydapacli'i), 
admit  of  arrangement  under  four  heads.  1.  Pure  hydrocarbons;  2.  oxygenoue  essential 
oils;  3.  sulphurous  essential  oils;  4.  essential  oils  obtained  by  fermentation,  dry  distil- 
lation, etc. 

1.  The  pure  hydrocarbons  are  for  the  most  part  fluid,  and  have  a  lower  specific  gravity, 
a  lowar  boiling  point,  and  a  higher  refractive  power  than  the  oxygenous  oils.     They 
absorb  oxygen,  and  are  converted  into  oxygenous  oils  and  resins.     They  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  oxygenous  oils,  with  which  they  are  usually  associated,  by  fractional  distilla- 
tion.    They  include  oil  of  turpentine  (C20Hi8),  and  the  oils  of  bergamot,  burch,  chamo- 
mil'j,  caraway,  cloves,  elemi,  hop,  juniper,  lemons,  oramre,  parsley,  savine,  and  valerian, 
most  or  all  of  which  contain  the  same  hydrocarbon  as  oil  of  turpentine  (q.v.),  and  in 
addition  to  it  an  oxidized  compound;  oil  of  copaiva  (CaoH.^),  attar  of  roses  (CI8Hi8),  etc. 

2.  The  oxi/genons  essential  oils  may  be  either  fluid  or  solid,  the  latter  being  also  termed 
cuinpltor*.     A  stearopten  separates  from  most  of  the  fluid  oils  on  cooling.     They  are 
more  soluble  in  water  and  spirit  of  wine  than  the  pure  hydrocarbons.     They  may  be 
divided  into  (1)  those  which  are  fluid  at  ordinary  temperature,  such  as  those  of  anise-seed, 
chamomile,""  cajeput,  caraway,*  cinnamon,  cloves,*  fennel,  lavender,   peppermint,  rue, 
spiraea,   thyme,*  winter-green,  etc.     Those  marked  with  a  (*)  are  associated  with  the 
pure  hydrocarbons  already  described.     (2)  The  camphors,  such  as  ordinary  camphor 
(CuoHmOa),  Borneo  camphor  (C-^H^Os),  etc. 

3.  The  sulphurous  essential  otts  are  chiefly  obtained  from  the  crucifcrce.     They  proba- 
bly all  contain  the  radical  allyl  (C6H5).     The  oils  of  garlic  and  of  mustard  (both  of  which 
have  been  described  in  special  articles),  and  those  of  horse-radish,  scurvy -grass,  and  asa- 
fu'ticla,  are  the  best  illustrative  of  this  division 

4.  Among  the  essential  oils  obtained  by  fermentation,  dry  distillation,  etc.,  may  be 
mentioned  the  oils  of  bitter  almonds  and  of  black  mustard,  the  oils  of  milfoil,  plantain, 
ci'ntaury,  etc.  (whose  leaves  have  no  smell  until  tiiey  have  been  moistened  for  some  time 
with  water,  when  a  kind  of  fermentation  is  set  up,  and  oil  is  yielded  in  abundance),  fur- 
furamide  (q.v.),  etc. 
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The  British  pharmacopoeia  contains  the  essential  oils  of  anise,  cajeput,  caraway, 
chamomiie,  cinnamon,  cloves,  copaiva,  coriander,  cubebs,  dill,  juniper,  lavender,  lemon, 
nutmeg,  peppermint,  pimento,  rosemary,  rue,  savine,  spearmint,  and  turpentine.  Of 
these  the  oils  of  anise,  cajeput,  caraway,  chamomiie,  coriander,  dill,  peppermint, 
pimento,  and  spearmint  are  used  as  stimulants  and  antispasmodics  in  cases  of  flatulence, 
griping,  etc. ;  and  to  disguise  the  nauseous  taste  of  various  medicines.  The  oils  of 
cajeput,  cinnamon,  and  rue  act  similarly  but  more  powerfully.  The  oils  of  copaiva  and 
cubebs  act  in  the  same  manner  as  the  substances  from  which  they  are  derived;  oil  of 
juniper  is  a  powerful  diuretic,  and  oil  of  savine  (and  to  a  less  extent  oil  of  rue)  an 
emmenagogue.  The  oils  of  lavender  and  lemon  are  used  to  conceal  the  smell  of  sulphur 
ointment,  and  to  give  an  agreeable  odor  to  lotions,  etc.  The  oil  of  n»emury  is  chiefly 
employed  as  a  stimulating  liniment,  especially  in  cases  of  baldness;  and  the  oil  of  nut- 
meg is  seldom  given  medicinally  except  in  the  form  of  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  into 
the  composition  of  which  it  enters. 

A  very  admirable  paper  on  the  essential  oils  was  read  Dr.  Gladstone  before  the  chem- 
ical society,  in  the  month  of  Dec.,  1863;  and  the  reader  who  is  anxious  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject further  will  find  it  advantageous  to  refer  to  this  excellent  production. 

Bland  oils — such,  for  example,  as  olive-oil — were  much  used  by  tlie  ancients  as  exter- 
nal applications  in  various  forms  of  disease.  Celsus  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  use  of  oil 
applied  externally  with  friction  in  fevers,  and  in  various  other  diseases.  Pliny  says  that 
olive-oil  warms  the  body  and  at  the  same  time  cools  the  head,  and  that  it  was  used  with 
these  objects  previously  to  taking  cold  baths.  Aretseus  recommends  a  sitz  bath  of  oil  in 
cases  of  renal  calculi,  and  Joseph  us  relates  that  a  similar  mode  of  treatment  was  employed 
in  the  case  of  Herod.  Galen  prescribed  "oil  and  -wine"  for  wounds  in  the  head;  and  "the 
parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  affords  additional  evidence  that  this  was  a  common  mode 
of  treating  wounds.  The  use  of  oil  preparatory  to  athletic  exercises  is  referred  to  by 
numerous  Greek  and  Latin  writers. 

As  a  cosmetic — that  is  to  say,  as  a  means  of  giving  to  the  skin  and  hair  a  smooth 
and  graceful  appearance — its  use  has  been  prevalent  in  hot  climates  from  the  enrlicst 
times.  There  is  abundant  historical  evidence  of  this  usage  of  oil  amongst  the  Egyptians, 
the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans;  and  Pliny's  statement  that  butler  is  used  by  the 
negroes,  and  the  lower  class  of  Arabs,  for  the  purpose  of  anointing,  is  confirmed  by  the 
observation  of  all  recent  African  travelers.  In  hot  climates  there  is  doubtless  a  practi- 
cal as  well  as  an  aesthetic  object  in  anointing.  The  oil,  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat, 
affords  a  certain  amount  of  protection  against  the  direct  action  of  the  solar  heat ;  it  is 
likewise  serviceable  as  a  protection  against  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  as  a  means  of  check- 
ing excessive  perspiration.  The  fact  of  oily  and  fatty  matters  being  bad  conductors  of 
heat,  serves  also  to  explain  why  the  Esquimaux  and  other  dwellers  in  Arctic  regions  have 
recourse  to  the  inunction  of  the  blubber,  etc.  In  their  case  the  oily  investment  serves  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  bodily  heat. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  not  only  employed  oil  for  the  purposes  already  mentioned, 
but  in  their  funereal  rites;  the  bodies  of  their  dead  being  anointed  with  oil,  with  the  view 
probably  of  postponing  incipient  decomposition.  A  similar  practice  existed  amongst  the 
Jews,  arid  in  the  Gospels  we  find  various  passages  in  which  our  Lord  referred  to  his  own 
body  being  anointed  by  anticipation.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
and  other  writers,  that  this  ancient  usage  of  anointing  the  bodies  of  the  dead  was  long 
retained  in  the  Christian  church.  See  UNCTION;  EXTREME  UNCTION. 

In  conclusion  we  may  remark  that  the  ancient  system -of  anointing  as  a  means  of 
medical  treatment,  has  to  a  certain  extent  been  revived  in  modern  times.  Many  physi- 
cians of  the  present  day  combine  the  inunction  of  cod-liver  oil  with  its  internal  adminis- 
tration, a  combination  first  recommended  by  professor  Simpson  rf  Edinburgh;  and  six' 
Henry  Holland  advocates  the  practice  of  anointing  the  harsh,  dry  skin  of  dyspeptic  patients 
with  warm  oils.  There  can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt  that  there  are  many  forms  of  di-c.-ise 
in  which  the  local  application  of  medicinal  oils  Avould  prove  advantageous;  but  the  great 
drawback  to  their  use  is  that  the  time  required  for  properly  rubbing  them  into  the  skin 
is  more  than  most  patients  are  willing  to  concede.  For  much  curious  information  on  the 
subject  of  this  article,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  very  interesting  paper-by  Mr.  Hunter, 
"On  the  External  Application  of  Oils,"  in  the  second' volume  of  The  Edinburgh  Medicul 
and  Surgical  Journal. 

OILS  IN  TITEIR  COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS. — The  solid  animal  oils  found  in  commerce 
are  butter  and  lard,  tallow,  mares'  grease,  goose  grease,  neats-foot  oil,  and  unrefined  yelk 
of  egg  oils.  The  two  first  are  fully  described  under  their  names.  See  BUTTER,  LARD. 
Tallow  is  the  fat  of  oxen  and  sheep,  but  more  especially  the  fat  which  envelops  the  kid- 
neys and  other  parts  of  the  viscera,  rendered  down  or  melted.  The  qualities  of  this  solid 
oil  render  it  particularly  well  adapted  for  making  candles,  and  until  the  end  of  the  first 
quarier  of  the  present  century,  candles  for  ordinary  use  were  almost  wholly  made  of  it, 
the  high  price  of  wax  and  spermaceti  preventing  their  employment  except  by  the  most 
wealthy  and  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  Besides  its  use  in  making  randies,  tallow  is 
most  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  and  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
machinery  from  rust.  The  trade  in  tallow  with  Russia,  which  produces  the  best,  and 
with  North  and  South  America,  and  even  with  India  and  other  countries  is  very  consid- 
erable; but  it  is  declining,  owing  of  course  to  the  extension  of  gas  arid  the  enormous 
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development  of  the.paraffin,  and  petroleum  oils  (q.v.),  and  otlier  light -giving  materials. 
The  quantities  of  tallow  and  steuriue  imported  in  tive  recent  years"  into  Britain  were  as 
follo\\  < : 


Tons.  Value. 

1871 1,247,064      £2,99(5.258 

2, 792;  5',  0 
3,847,271 
4,172,113 
967,396        4,338,166 


a I,^47,0o4 

1872 1,232,144 

18T3 1,527,321 

1S74 1,15.3,243 


The  chief  use  of  tallow  in  this  country  is  now  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  (q.v  ),  aRd 
even  iu  this  it  has  yielded  in  importance  to  palm  and  cocoa-nut  oils. 

Mures'  grease  is  not  nearly  so  solid  as  tallow;  it  is  a  yellowish-brown  grease,  imported 
extensively  from  Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Ayres,  where  vast  numbers  of  horses  are 
slaughtered  for  their  hides,  bones,  and  grease;  "it  is  particularly  valuable  as  a  lubricant 
for  machinery,  and  is  chiefly  employed  for  that  purpose  after  much  of  its  stearine  has 
been  removed  for  candle-making.  The  reason  this  material  is  called  mares'  grease  is  said 
to  be  from  the  circumstance  that  in  South  America  horses  are  chiefly  used  alive,  and 
mares  are  slaughtered  as  comparatively  useless.  Goose  grease  is  another  soft  fat,  much 
valued  by  housewives  for  many  purposes,  but  excepting  thai  it  is  sold  in  some  districts 
as  a  remedial  agent,  it  has  no  commercial  importance.  Neats-foot  oil  is  a  soft  fat  pro- 
cured in  the  preparation  of  the  feet  and  intestines  of  oxen  for  food  as  sold  in  the  tripe- 
shops.  The  quantity  obtained  is  not  very  great,  but  it  is  in  much  request  by  curriers  for 
dressing  leather.  Yelk  of  egg  oil  is  a  hard  oil,  which,  though  little  known  in  Britain,  is 
extensively  used  in  other  countries  where  eggs  are  cheaper.  In  Russia,  for  instance,  it 
is  manufactured  on  so  large  a  scale  as  to  supply  some  of  the  largest  makers  of  fancy 
soaps,  and  it  forms  the  principal  material  in  the  celebrated  Karan  £bap;  and  certain 
pomades  are  made  of  it  which  have  a  great  reputation,  and  realize  very  high  prices.  This 
oil  is  not  unlike  palm-oil  in  color  and  consistency;  but  when  refined  is  liquid,' and  has  a 
reddish-yellow  color.  Its  price  at  Moscow  is  as  high  as  8s.  per  Ib. 

The  liquid  animal  oils  are  more  numerous,  and,  excepting  tallow,  are  far  more  impor 
tant.  the  so-called  fish-oils  being  the  principal.  These  are  whale,  porpoise,  seal,  cod, 
herring,  shark,  etc.  The  whales  which  are  pursued  for  their  oil  are:  1.  The  sperm 
whale.  This  huge  creature  is  from  60  to  70  ft.  in  length,  and  yields  generally  from 
5.000  to  6,000  gallons  of  oil.  The  finest  oil  is  taken  from  the  great  reservoir  on  the  head. 
The  oil  of  this  species  is  all  of  a  quality  superior  to  others,  and  is  known  as  sperm  oil. 
For  the  method  of  procuring  this  oil,  see  CACHOLOT.  2.  The  right  whale,  which  yields 
by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  whale  oil.  This,  with  that  yielded  by  other  less  impor- 
tant species,  is  usually  called  train  oil.  The  term  train  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
drain,  and  applies  to  the  circumstance  of  the  oil  being  drained  out  of  the  blubber;  and  in 
this  sense  it  is  .also  applied  to  sperm  oil  from  the  blubber  of  the  cacholot,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  finer  oil  from  the  head  matter.  The  right  whale  forms  the  chief  object  of 
the  northern  fisheries,  but  other  species  of  balaena  are  pursued  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  for  the  sake  of  their  oil.  See  WHALE. 

Amongst  the  smaller  cetaceans,  the  porpoises — called  also  dolphins  ("puffydunters" 
on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland) — and  grampuses  yield  an  excellent  oil,  second  only  in  value 
to  that  of  regular  oil  whales;  and  to  obtain  it,  large  numbers  are  occasionally  killed  in 
the  British  seas.  The  price  of  sperm  oil  ranges  from  £80  to  £95  per  tun.  and  that  of 
ordinary  train  oil  from  £40  to  £45  per  tun  of  252  gallons.  The  imports  and  consumption 
of  the  various  kinds  of  whale  oil  for  the  five  years  1871  to  1875  were  as  follows: 

Tuns.  Value. 

1871 24,679  £1,087,734 

1872 18,719  850,590 

1873 17,886  766,927 

1874 17.051  751,859 

1875 19,359  917,701 

A  large  quantity  of  very  valuable  oil  is  obtained  from  seals;  and  the  seal-fishery,  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  oil,  is  only  second  in  importance  to  that  of  the  whale.  It  is  carried  on 
chiefly  on  the  shores  of  Newfoundland.  Greenland,  and  Labrador.  Like  the  whales,  the 
seals  iiave  a  thick  layer  of  blubber  in  which  the  oil  is  contained.  See  SEAL.  The  first 
draining  from  the  blubber  is  of  a  fine,  clear,  pale  straw-color;  the  next,  yellow  or  tinged: 
and  the  last  is  brown  or  dark.  The  price  ran  ires  in  our  markets  at  about  £35  to  £40  per 
tun  for  pale,  £30  to  £35  for  yellow,  and  £23  to  £30  for  brown.  The  whale  and  the  seal 
oils  are  nearly  all  used  for  burning  in  lamps,  and  for  this  purpose  they  are  admirably 
adapted  by  their  great  illuminating  power.  They  are  also  the  best  lubricants  for 
machinery. 

Of  the  true  fish  oils,  that  from  the  cod  is  first  in  importance,  more  especially ^since  its 
medicinal  properties  were  discovered.  It  is  made  only  from  the  liver  of  the  fish;  and 
the  attempt  which  was  made  to  induce  a  popular  belief  that  the  so-called  cod-liver  oil 
was  different  from  the  ordinary  cod  oil  of  commerce,  was  simply  a  cheat;  no  difference 
exists,  and  the  oil  is  obtained  just  as  good  from  the  oil  merchant  at  a  moderate  price  per 
gallon  as  from  the  empiric  at  an  exorbitant  price  per  pint.  Indeed,  the  purer  the  oil 
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can  be  got,  the  better  it  is  in  a  remedial  point  of  view,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made 
to  convince  the  public  that  a  ceitain  color  is  belter  than  any  other. 

Instead  of  the  old  and  somewhat  rude  methods  of  preparing  the  oil  (see  COD-LIVER 
OIL),  much  more  complete  and  efficient  arrangements  are  now  adopted.  The  livers, 
when  taken  from  the  fish,  are  all  examined,  washed  in  clean  water,  and  placed  in  sieves 
to  dry.  Thence  they  are  transferred  to  pans  heated  with  steam,  and  after  being  exposed 
to  a  gentle  heat  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the  heat  is  discontinued;  and  when 
cold,  the  oil  which  has  separated  is  skimmed  off,  and  strained  through  flannel  hags  into 
tubs.  Here  certain  impurities  subside,  and  the  clear  oil  is  poured  off  from  the  div::s,  and  the 
contents  of  numerous  tubs  are  transferred  to  galvanized  iron  cisterns,  in  which  a  further 
settlement  takes  place.  The  oil  is  now  ready  for  the  niters,  which  are  made  of  the. string 
cloth  called  moleskin,  through  which  it  is  forced  by  atmospheric  pressure  into  the  store- 
tanks,  which  are  also  of  galvanized  iron.  Hence  it  is  pumped  into  the  casks  for  export, 
which  are  usually  hogsheads,  tierces,  and  barrels.  The  value  of  cod-liver  oil  is  about 
£34  to  £40  per  ton.  The  imports  vary  much  according  to  the  success  of  the  fishery;  they 
have  reached  nearly  1000  tons  per  annum.  Besides  its  consumption  in  lamps,  and  for 
medicinal  purposes',  cod  oil  is  used  in  making  some  kinds  of  soap.  Oil  is  occasionally 
made  from  the  herring,  but  not  in  very  great  quantities;  it,  however,  forms  a  commercial 
article.  It  is  made  from  the  whole  of  the  fish,  the  smell  of  which  it  retains  to  a  very 
disagreeable  extent. 

The  lightest  of  all  the  fixed  oils  is  made  from  the  liver  of  the  common  shark;  it  ranges 
from  specific  gravity  0.865  to  0.867.  This,  and  the  oil  made  from  the  livers  of  the  common 
skate  (Ruia  batix),  the  Thornback  (R.  davata),  and  the  white  skate  (RJimobatuacerniculw), 
are  often  substituted  for  the  cod-liver  oil  used  medicinally,  but  have  not  its  valuable 
properties. 

Under  the  name  of  lard  oil,  large  quantities  of  the  oleine  of  lard  have  been  imported 
of  late  years  from  America.  It  is  a  secondary  product,  arising  from  the  great  manufac- 
ture of  lard  stearine  for  candle-making  which  has  arisen  in  that  country.  Lard  oil  is 
worth  about  £45  to  £53  per  ton,  and  is  principally  used  as  a  lubricant  for  machinery. 

The  solid  vegetable  fixed  oils  which  find  a  place  in  commerce  are  palm  oil,  cocoa-nut 
oil,  kokuin  or  vegetable  tallow,  and  carapa  or  carap  oil.  The  palm  oil  is  an  oil  of  a 
bright  orange-yellow  color  and  an  agreeable  violet  odor;  it  is  obtained  from  the  not  very 
thick  covering  of  the  hard  seeds  of  the  oil-palm  (q.v.).  The  fruits,  when  gathered,  are 
shaken  out  of  the  clusters,  and  are  laid  in  heaps  in  the  sun  for  a  short  linn.',  after  which 
the  natives  boil  them  slowly  in  water,  when  the  oil  separates  and  is  skimmed  off  the 
surface,  and  carried  in  small  quantities  to  the  depots  of  the  traders,  who  transfer  it  to 
casks  which  are  prepared  to  receive  it  on  board  the  ships.  The  quantity  thus  coll.  1 
is  enormous.  The  imports  into  Britain  alone  for  the  five  years  1871-1875  were  as  follows, 
in  tons  weight:  (1871)52,394;  (1872)  50,835;  (1873)  50,897;  (1874)53,333;  (1875)45,238. 
Previous  to  1840,  the  chief  use  of  palm  oil  was  in  making  soup,  but  it  was  about  that 
time  found  that  the  palmitine  or  fat  acid  of  this  oil  was  admirably  adopted  for  the  manu- 
facture of  candles  (q.v.);  and  since  then  it  has  become  of  much  greater  importance. 

Cocoa-nut  oil  is  a  white  fat,  with  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  kernel;  it  is  made  by 
grinding  or  pounding  the  kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut.  After  it  has  been  boiled  in  water  for 
a  short  time,  the  paste  is  submitted  to  great  pressure,  and  a  large  quantity  of  milky 
juice  is  obtained;  this  is  slowly  boiled,  and  the  oil  separates  and  rises  to  the  surface  in 
considerable  quantity,  and  is  skimmed  off.  Twenty  ordinary-sized  nuts  will  yield  as 
much  as  two  quarts  of  oil.  This  oil  is  now  very  largely  imported,  and,  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  palm  oil,  forms  a  stearine,  which  greatly  improves  that  of  palm  oil  when 
mixed  with  it  in  proper  proportions;  neither  does  so  well  separately,  and  the  consump- 
tion of  cocoa-nut  oil  has  consequently  very  greatly  increased.  Most  of  it  comes  from 
Ce}rlon,  where  the  tree  is  largely  cultivated  on  purpose.  The  imports  in  1870  were  9,930 
tons;  in  1872,  21,469  tons;  and  in  1875,  10,957  tons.  By  far  the  greater  .proportion  of 
this  vast  quantity  is  used  by  the  candle  manufacturers,  and  the  remainder  in  making 
common  soap,  its  disagreeable  smell  preventing  it  being  employed  for  the  better  kinds. 

Vegetable  tallow,  or  kokum  oil,  is  also  used  by  the  candle-makers;  only  small  quan- 
tities, however,  are  imported.  It  comes  from  Singapore,  and  is  produced  from  the  seed 
of  Garcinia  purpurea,  a  species  of  the  snme  genus  with  the  mangosteen.  Another  kind 
of  vegetable  taltow  is  made  in  China,  from  the  seeds  of  Stillingia  achifera. 

Carapa,  carap,  crab,  or  Ancliroba  oil,  is  very  extensively  made  in  British  Guiana  and 
the  West  Indies,  but  it  is  nearly  all  used  there,  either  as  a  pomade  for  preserving  the 
hair,  or  as  an  unguent  for  rheumatism  and  neuralgic  pains,  for  which  purposes  it  is  said 
to  be  very  useful.  See  CATIAPA. 

The  Bassia  oil  is  beginning  to  attract  attention,  and  several  importations  have  taken 
place  from  India,  and  some  rather  large  quantities  have  reached  Liverpool  from  Bombay, 
under  the  name  of  Muohwa  oil.  This  oil  is  of  a  soft  butter-like  consistence,  and  yellow- 
ish-green color,  and  is  well  adapted  for  soap-making,  and  for  machinery  grease.  See 
BASPIA. 

The  liquid  vegetable  oils  are  very  numerous,  and  several  are  of  great  commercial 
importance.  First  m  rank  is  olive  oil,  made  from  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  common  olive 
(olea  Euro>pca).  When  good  and  fresh,  it  is  of  a  pale  greenish-yellow  color,  with  scarcely 
any  smell  or  taste,  except  a  sweetish  nutty  flavor,  much  esteemed  by  those  who  use  it. 


The  finest  qualities  are  the  Provence  oil  (rarely  seen  in  Britain),  Florence  oil,  and  Lucca 
oil.     These  are  all  used  for  salmis  and  for  cooking.     The  Genoa  is  used  oil  the  continent 


qualities  leads  to  much  adulteration  with  poppy  and  other  oils,  but  it  is  generally  pretty 
safe  when  in  the  original  flasks  as  imported.  The  mode  of  obtaining  the  ttuest  kinds  w 
by  gentle  pressure  of  the  fruit.  The  cake  is  afterwards  treated  with  hot  water,  from  the 
surface  of  which  an  inferior  quality  is  skimmed.  The  Galipoli  oil  is  obtained  by  allow- 
ing the  olives  to  ferment  in  heaps,  and  then  to  press  them  in  powerful  oil-presses;  the 
cak--  or  ni arc  is  then  treated  with  water  once  or  twice,  until  all  the  oil  is  removed;  this 
inferior  oil  is  darker  in  color,  being  a  yellowish  or  brownish  green.  We  receive  tlie 
finest  from  Italy,  and  the  commoner  qualities  from  the  Levant,  Mogador.  Spain.  Portu- 
gal, and  Sicily.  The  present  values  range  from  £44  to  £54  for  common  kinds,  and  the 
finest  Lucca  is  £1  the  half-chest,  or  nearly  £85  per  tun  measure.  The  total  quantity 
imported  during  the  four  years  1872-75  was  as  follows:  1872,  23,964  tuns;  1873,  35,121 
tuns:  1874,  22.720  tuns;  1875,  35,453  tuns. 

Nearly  all  the  other  liquid  vegetable  oils  of  this  class  are  obtained  from  seeds,  and  as 
they  are  most  of  them  treated  in  the  same  way.  one  description  will  suffice.  First,  ine 
seeds  are  ground — and  this  in  Britain  is  always  done  by  vertical  stones  (see  MILL) — into 
a  kind  of  coarse  meal,  which  is  first  wanned  in  pans,  and  then  put  in  certain  portions 
in  woolen  clotlis  or  bags,  so  arranged  as  to  be  of  uniform  thickness;  these  are  again 
wrapped  in  horse-hair  cloths,  and  each  parcel  is  placed  between  two  flat  boards  slightly 
fluted  on  their  inner  sides,  and  then  placed  in  the  wedge  press.  In  this  a,  a  are  two 
flannel  bags  filled  with  the  meal  and  inclosed  in  horse-hair  bags,  each  flattened  between 
the  flat  boards,  b,  b,  b,  b.  They  are  set  upright,  between  the  pressing-plates,  i,  i,  i,  t, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  press-frame,  ccc,  which  is  made  of  great  strength,  and  often  of 
c;i-;-iron.  Next  is  placed  the  wedge  d;  the  other  wedge,  e,  is  then  suspended  by  a  cord 
in  the  position  represented;  h,  h  are  then  placed,  as  seen  in  the  drawing;  the  main  wedge, 
g,  is  lastly  inserted,  and  the  pre^s  is  ready  for  action.  The  operation  is  very  simple;  a 
heavy  wooden  stamper,  from  500  to  600  pounds  weight,  is  raised  by  machinery  about 
two  f'eet,  and  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  wedge  rj.  This  tightens  all  the  other  wedges  and 
pp  .-iug-p!ate-<,  and  exerts  a  pressure  of  about  60  tons  oa  each  bag  when  fully  driven 
home.  The  pressing-plates,  /,  i,  i,  i,  are  pierced  with  holes,  and  so  are  the  plates  b,  b, 
b,  b;  and  through  these  holes  the  oil  trickles  and  passes  away  through  a  pipe  at  the 
bottom. 

One  of  the  chief  seed  oils  is  that  of  linseed  (q.v.).  Very  little  linseed  oil  is  imported 
Into  Britain;  the  improved  machinery,  and  the  great  demand  for  the  oil-cake  (see  OIL- 
CAKE), cau-^-s  it  to  be  manufactured  at  home,  and  at  present  it  is  exported  in  consider- 
able quantities;  thus,  from  Hull  alone  there  was  exported  in  1875,  of  seed-oil,  expressed 
chiefly  from  foreign  seed.no  less  than  6,846,725  gallons,  and  over  10,OUO  tons  of  oil- 
cake; and  from  London  and  Liverpool  together  about  the  same  quantity.  The  total  pro- 
duction of  Great  Britain  for  1868  was  estimated  at  65.000  tons;'  for  1869,  61. 000  tons;  for 
1871,  69,000  tons:  and  for  1872,  67,000  tons.  In  1875,  15,628.316  gallons  of  seed-oil  were 
exported.  It  is  worth  about  £36  per  ton.  Rape  or  colza  oil  is  a  name  which  covers  the 
product  of  several  crticiferious  seeds,  as  rape,  turnip,  and  other  species  of  brassiest,  rad- 
ish, si. 'in; :/.t  iuf'ii.  gold  of  pleasure,  etc.  The  oil  is  clear  brown  and  usually  sweet,  but 
with  a  mustard-lil'o  flavor;  its  illuminating  powers  are  excellent,  and  it  is  also  well 
adapted  for  wool -dressing.  Very  large  quantities  are  made  in  Great  Britain,  chiefij-  from 
fiiiii/it'-:  im-iii  and  other  Indian  mustard  seeds,  which  are  imported  under  the  name  of 
Surx.ee  seed.  The  imports  of  these  seeds  are  occasionally  as  much  as  60,000  quarters 
per  annum.  Hemp  seed  yields  a  green  oil  which  is  much  used  in  making  soft  soap, 
•ially  in  Holland.  In  Russia  it  is  eaten  with  various  kinds  of  food,  and  is  greatly 
like.l  by  all  classes. 

The' following  are  the  names  of  a  number  of  oils  which  are  more  or  less  used  in  this 
country:  Cotton-send  oil.  Palm-nut  oil,  a  cleared  limped  oil  from  the  hard  nut  of  the 
oil -p-ilm;  this  nut  was  formerly  rejected  as  useless  after  the  oil  had  been  obtained  from 
th"  fruit.  Safllower-seed  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  cartfm mus  tinctoriun;  it  constitutes  the 
real  Macassar  oil.  Sunflower-seed  oil,  from  seed  imported  from  the  Black  sea  provinces 
of  Russia:  a  rapidly  increasing  trade  is  springing  up  in  this  excellent  oil.  Poppy-seed 
oil,  from  the  seed  of  par/aver  somniferum,  largely  imported  from  India;  it  is  as  sAveet  as 
olive  oil,  and  is  extensively  substituted  for  iC  especially  in  France,  where  it  is  also  very 
largely  cultivated.  Giugelli-sced  oil,  from  the  seed  of  tfnamum  orientate,  an  important 
Indian  staple  of  which  we  are  large  consumers:  the  oil  is  much  used  for  wool  dressing, 
etc.  -Ground-nut  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  arachis  hypogcea,  imported  from  western  Africa 
and  India:  this  oil  is  particularly  adapted  for  fine  machinery,  as  it  is  not  affected  by 
cold.  Niger  til.  or  teel-seed  oil/from  the  seeds  of  G-i.iizotia  olcjera,  muc'h  imported  from 
Bombay.  Croton  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  jntroplia  curcit*,  largely  used  in  wool  dressing. 
The  croton  oil  used  in  medicine  is  from  croton  tiylium,  of  which  only  small  quantities  are 
imported;  whereas  of  the  other  1200  or  1400  tons,  besides  a  quantity  of  the  seed,  often 
reach  us  in  one  year.  Another  highly  valuable  medicinal  oil,  castor  oil  (q.v.).  is  of  great 
commercial  importance.  Almond  oil,  chiefly  used  for  perfumery  purpose*,  is  made  from 
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the  kernels  of  the  sweet  and  bitter  almond;  it  is  the  most  free  from  flavor  and  odor  of 
any  oil  in  use,  notwithstanding  that  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  so  strongly 
flavored. 

Oils  made  from  the  seeds  of  the  following  plants  have  some  commercial  value  in 
other  countries:  Madia  tetiva;  argumvne  Me.ricann,;  various  species  of  gourds;  garden 
cress  (lepidium  sdtivum);  tobacco,  now  extensively  used  in  southern  Russia,  Turkey,  and 
Austria;  hazel-nuts;  walnuts;  nuts  of  stone  pine;  pistachio  nut;  tea-seed;  this  in  China 
is  a  common  painter's  oil;  the  grape,  from  the  seeds  or  stones,  as  they  are  called,  saved 
from  the  wine-presses,  used  in  Italy;  Brazil-nuts  (Berthoklia  excelm) ;  calophyUuminophyl- 
lum,  called  pinnacottay  oil  in  India;  melia  azadirachta,  called  in  India  by  the  names 
meem  and  margosa  oil;  aleurites  triloba,  called  in  India  country  almond  oil,  and  much 
used  for  burning  in  lamps  and  torches;  psoraka  corylifolia,  called  baw-eliee-seed  oil. 
The  seed  is  sometimes  imported  to  this  country  for  pressing.  Ben-seeds  (morinya  ptery- 
gosperma);  bon-duc-nuts,  the  seeds  of  gwilandina  bonduc  and  G.  bouducella. 

The  following  oils,  new  to  European  commerce,  were  shown  in  the  international 
exhibition  of  1802.  India. — Teorah  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  Irassica  eruci'xtnnn ;  capala 
oil,  from  the  seeds  of  rottlera  tinctoria;  cardamom  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  elcltarfa  <'<inla- 
mo-mum;  hidglee  badham  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  anacardium  cccideutale,  or  casliew-nut, 
now  largely  cultivated  in  India;  cassia-seed  oil;  chaulmoogra  oil,  from  the  .seeds  of 
Jnjdnocarpus  odorata;  cheerongee  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  BucUanania  luUfolia;  chem- 
marum  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  amoora  rohituka;  Circassian-bean  oil,  from  the  seeds  of 
adcnauthera  pavonina;  hoorhoorya  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  Polanma  icosandm;  custard 
apple-seed  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  anona  sqnamosa;  exile  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  cerlicrn 
thevetiit,;  monela-grain  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  dolichon  itnvflornx;  kanari  oil,  from  the  seeds 
of  Canarium  commune;  khaliziri  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  vernonid  antJidmintica;  nialkun- 
gunnee  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  ce'astnia  paniculatus;  bakul  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  mimuwpa 
elcngi;  rana  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  mimit  flops  kaki;  moodooga  or  pulas  oil,  from  the  seeds 
of  butea  frondosa;  nahor  or  nageshur  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  mesua  ferox;  hone-seed  oil, 
from  seeds  of  calophyllum  calaha;  poonga,  caron,  or  kurrmig  oil,  from  the  seeds  of 
wngamiaglabra;  vappanley  oil,  from  seeds  of  Wrt'ghtui  a-nt'idyi-enterica;  babool  oil, 
from  seeds  of  accasia  Arabica;  gamboge  oil,  from  seeds  of  the  gamboge  tree  (rjair/ii'a. 
pictoria);  coodiri  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  sierculia  feet  id  a;  kikuel  oil,  from  the  seeds  of 
tsahadoreu  pem'ca;  marotty,  surrate,  or  neeradimootoo  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  Jit/dnararpus 
inebrians;  anil  pundi-kai  oil,  from  the  nutmegs  of  myristica  malabarica. 

From  T&vo't'.— Oils  from  the  seeds  of  feuille  cardifolia.  F.  monoxperma.  ams»: 
passiflora,  cucurbita,  citrullus,  mabea  fisiuligera,  anda  gomcsii,  myristica  bicuhibn.  m  r/  <A~ 
roche  Brazilieims,  dipterix  odorata,  theobroma  cacao,  acrocomia  aclcrocarpa,  neeiandn/  c.ijm- 
barum,  and  from  the  fat  of  the  alligator  and  the  tapir,  all  for  medicinal  and  perfumery 
purposes;  and  oils  from  the  seeds  of  a>>iocrtrpvs  baedba,  (E.  pataud,  caryoca  BrazHiemsis, 
and  Euterpe  edidis,  used  for  culinary  and  lighting  purposes. 

From  British  Q-uiana. — Oil  drawn  from  the  stem  of  oreoclapline  opifera;  it  resembles 
refined  turpentine,  and  is  suggested  as  a  solvent  for  india-rubber.  Wallaba  oil,  from 
the  wood  of  the  wallaba  tree  (eperera  fakaia],  medicinal. 

The  preparation  of  the  essential  oils  is  treated  of  under  PERFUMERY. 

The  importance  of  the  manufacture  of  oils  is  very  great;  in  1875  the  value  of  the 
imports  of  the  leading  staples  of  this  trade — viz.,  fish,  palm,  cocoa,  and  olive  oils- — was 
uo  less  than  £4,012,901.  The  aggregate  of  the  other  kinds  was  £2,471,590.  In  addition, 
oil  seeds  to  the  value  of  over  £6,500.000  are  imported  for  crushing  in  Great  Britain; 
whilst  the  exports  of  oil  amount  in  value  to  about  £1,600,000.  Thus,  it  v.;!l  be  seen  that 
this  trade  represents  a  capital  of  above  $14,000,000  sterling.  See  OIL-WELLS  and  OIL- 
TRADE. 

OIL-WELLS  AND  OIL-TEADE.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  trades,  suddenly  sprung 
up  into  importance  in  modern  times,  is  that  in  oil  obtained  from  subterranean  sources. 
See  NAPHTHA. 

It  is  now  known  that  oil-bearing  mineral  beds  exist  in  various  parts  of  America,  as 
well  as  in  the  older  continent;  but  the  richest  deposit  hitherto  discovered  is  in  the  United 
States,  in  Vcnango  co.,  at  a  spot  in  Pennsylvania  not  far  from  the  point  of  junction  of 
that  state  and  New  York  state  with  lake  Erie.  Oil  had  for  many  years  been  seen  floating 
on  the  surface  of -the  water  of  a  well  near  Titusville;  it  was  taken  up  by  absorption  by 
means  of  flannel,  and  applied  to  medicinal  purposes.  Dr.  Brewer,  in  1853,  suggested 
thai,  it  might  possibly  be  used  for  lubricating  and  for  illumination;  and  in  the  following 
year  was  formed  the  Pennsyvania  rock-oil  company.  This  company  languished  until 
1858,  when  col.  Drake,  manager  of  the  company,  and  Mr.  Bowditch,  resolved  to  sink  a 
well  purposely  for  oil.  They  were  amply  rewarded,  for  oil  was  pumped  up  at  a  rate 
varying  from  400  to  1000  gallons  daily. '  The  news  being  spread  abroad,  adventurers 
quickly  came  to  the  district,  which  obtained  the  names  of  Oil  Creek  and  Petrolia ;  and  they 
experienced  every  degree  of  fortune  from  utter  failure  to  splendid  success.  By  1860  it 
was  known  that  oil  existed  beneath  100  sq.m.  of  country,  at  a  depth  varying  from  70  to 
500  feet.  In  1861  the  first  large  foifing  well  was  struck— that  is,  a  well  up  which  the  oil 
ro~<;  so  profusely  as  to  flow  over  the  surface,  yielding  1000  barrels  (of  40  gallans  each) 
per  day.  "  No  mining  enterprise  had  ever  offered  such  sudden  fortunes.  A  well  costing 
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a  few  thousand  dollars  might  yield  from  100  to  2,000  barrels  of  oil  daily  with  no  expense 
for  pumping.  The  Noble  well  yielded,  in  little  more  than  one  year,  500,000  barrels  of 
oil.  The  Sherman  flowed  450.000  barrels  in  about  two  years." 

At  first  the  uncertainty  in  this  trade  was  something  extraordinary.  On  one  occasion 
a  well  was  bored  with  the  usual  centerbit  to  a  considerable  depth  without  any  oil  being 
found.  On  withdrawing  the  bit,  and  putting  in  the  rimer  or  rimmer  to  widen  the  hole, 
a  vein  was  struck  at  the  side.  The  bit  had  just  missed  the  vein,  and  the  well  would 
have  been  a  failure  had  not  the  orifice  been  enlarged.  This  incident  gives  meaning  to  a 
phrase  much  used  in  America — that  of  "  striking  oil."  Another  well  was  bored,  flowing 
a  large  amount  of  oil;  but  by  the  time  the  owner  had  built  tanks  to  collect  it,  the  oil  had 
altogether  disappeared.  The.deepest  well  sunk  in  the  district,  more  than  1000  ft.,  yielded 
no  oil  whatever;  and  altogether  only  15  per  cent  of  the  borinirs  were  successful. 

When  the  oil  began  to  be  sent  in  large  quantities  to  New  York  and  other  towns,  the 
cheapness  of  price  led  to  its  application  as  lamp  oil,  and  in  many  other  ways;  the  increas- 
ing demand  brought  the  price  up  again  to  a  reasonable  figure  at  Petrolia,  and  the  price 
induce. 1  the  sinking  of  new  wells.  Small  villages  rose  into  large  towns,  with  banks, 
hotels,  and  wealthy  people,  all,  however,  begrimed  with  oil.  Titusville,  which  had  243 
inhabitants  in  1855,  rose  to  nearly  9,000  in  1870.  Oil  city  has  now  become  a  to\v»  of 
great  importance.  The  new  oil  exchange  is  a  handsome  building,  providing  ampVj'  for 
the  requirements  of  "the  most  important  petroleum  market  in  the  world." 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  petroleum  in  1870: 

Gallons.  Value  in  Dollars 

Kentucky 4,000  650 

Ohio 2,038,543  228,488 

Pennsylvania 171,207,622  18,045,967 

W.Virginia 8,013,340  1,029,119 

Total 181,263,505         19,804,224 

The  production  for  the  year  ended  June,  1878,  had  risen  to  the  enormous  figure  of 
619,000.000  gallons.  The  exports  were  about  66  per  cent  of  the  production,  and  were 
valued  at  $46,574,970.  In  1876  it  was  estimated  that  20.000  oil-wells  had  been  dug  in 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  at  a  cost  of  $192,000,000.  They  have  yielded  oil  to 
the  value  of  $300,000,000  at  the  wells,  or  rather  more  than  $400, 000, 000  at  the  sea-board. 
An  important  new  oil  district  has  been  discovered  at  Bradford,  in  McKean  co.,  Penn. 

In  Canada  there  are  four  areas  in  which  oil-springs  are  found — two  in  Enniskillen,  a 
third  in  Mosa  and  Oxford  townships,  a-.id  a  fourth  in  Tilsonburgh.  The  Canadian  oil 
is  more  troublesome  to  purify  than  that  found  in  the  States.  Although  it  occurs  abun- 
dantly, the  production  in  1878  was  not  more  on  the  average  than  1200  barrels  per  day. 
As  explained  under  NAPHTHA,  natural  petroleums  and  the  paraffin  oils  distilled  from 
shale  or  coal  very  closely  resemble  each  other,  so  that  both  kinds  are  used  for  the  same 
purposes.  In  Scotland  the  parafflne-oil  industry  is  an  important  one,  yielding  not  much 
less  than  30,000,000  gallons  of  crude  oil  annually,  from  which  solid  paraffin  and  other 
products  are  obtained  as  well  as  lamp  oil.  See  SHALE.  In  Prussian  Saxony  the  same 
or  very  similar  products  are  distilled  on  nearly  as  large  a  scale  from  an  earthly  lignite 
found' in  the  brown  coal  formation  between  Weissenfels  and  Zeitz.  In  Galicia,  chiefly 
in  the  Bnrys'aw  district,  there  are  both  a  native  oil  and  a  native  bitumen  (ozokerite) 
found,  which  in  1873  yielded  burning  oil  and  paraffin  to  the  value  of  nearly  £500,000, 
an  1  the  industry  is  still  prospering.  There  appears  to  be  also  a  considerable  supply  of 
petroleum  or  rock-oil  in  Roumania. 

In  1865  a  shale  was  discovered  in  New  South  Wales,  similar  to  the  Boghead  coal  or 
Torbanehill  mineral  of  Scotland,  but  richer  in  oil.  and  more  free  from  sulphur.  When 
distilled  at  Sydney,  from  100  to  160  gallons  of  oil  were  obtained  from  one  ton  of  shale. 
The  seam  in^Hartley  district  is  Si-  ft.  thick.  Of  this  substance  the  South  Wales  shale 
and  oil  company  raised  15.598  tons  in  1876,  valued  at .£46, 794;  and  there  appears  to  be 
an  extensive  deposit  of  it  in  the  district.  These  shale-oil  industries  are  held  in  check  by 
the  low  price  at  which  American  petroleum  is  usually  sold;  and  in  July,  1879,  it  was 
lower  than  it  had  ever  been,  namely  6|d.  per  gallon  in  the  refined  state  in  the  London 
market. 

OIRIR-GAEL,  a  name  which,  in  the  early  times  of  Scottish  history,  was  applied  to 
the  Gaels  of  the  coasts,  in  contradistinction  from  the  Gall-Gael  or  islesmen.  There  was 
long  a  struggle  for  superiority  between  these  two  races,  represented  respectively  by  Som- 
erk'd  of  the  isles  and  the  later  kings  of  Man,  in  which  the  latter  were  eventually  success- 
ful, uniting  under  one  head  the  dominion  of  Argyle  and  the  Isles. 

OISE,  a  river  of  France,  one  of  the  chief  affluents  of  the  Seine,  rises  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rocroy,  in  the  n.  of  the  department  of  Ardennes,  and  flows  s.w.,  joining  the  Seine  at 
Confhins-Sainte-Honorine.  after  a  course  of  150  m.,  for  the  last  75  of  which  it  is  navi- 
gable. The  fall  of  the  river  is  very  gradual,  and  its  course  is  extremely  sinuous.  It  is 
connected  by  canals  with  the  Somme.  the  Sambre,  and  the  Scheldt,  and  forms  one  of  the 
chief  commercial  routes  between  Belgium  and  Paris.  It  becomes  navigable  at  Chauny.  • 
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OISE,  a  department  in  the  n.  of  France,  is  bounded  on  tlic  e.  by  the  department  of 
Aisne,  and  on  the  w.  chiefly  by  that  of  Seine-lni'erieure,  •which  intervenes  between  it 
and  the  English  channel.  Area,  2,250  sq.m.,  of  which  two-thirds  are  in  arable  land; 
pop.  '76,  401,618.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Oise — from  which  the  department  derives 
its  name — and  its  tributaries  ihe  Aisne  and  Therain.  The  department  is  almost  wholly 
included  in  the  basin  of  the  Uise;  and  as  the  course  of  that  river  indicates,  the  surface — 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  extensive  plains — lias  a  general  slope  toward  the  b.w. 
The  soil  is  in  general  fertile,  and  agriculture  i.s  well  advanced.  The  products  are  the 
usual  grain-crops,  with  an  immense  quantity  of  vegetables,  which  are  .sent  to  the  mar- 
kets of  the  metropolis.  The  department  is  divided  into  the  four  arroudissemeuts  of 
Beauvais,  Clermont,  Compiegne,  Senlis;  capital,  Beauvais. 

OITI,  Moquilea,  tomentom,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  clirysobalanacece — by  many 
botanists  regarded  as  a  suborder  of  rosaccce  (q.v.) — a  native  of  the  n.  of  Brazil,  and  valu- 
able on  account  of  its  timber,  which  is  very  good  for  ship-building. 

OJE'DA,  ALOKSO  DE,  1465-1510;  b.  Spain;  came  to  America  with  Columbus  in 
1493.  He  conducted  an  exploring  expedition  through  Santo  Domingo,  and  a  second  one 
through  the  Vega  Real.  In  14U9he  left  Spain  at  the  head  of  a  new  expedition,  in  which. 
Amerigo  Vespucci  joined  him.  On  this  voyage  he  discovered  Venezuela,  which  he 
named.  In  1501  he  again  set  sail  from  Spain  with  Vespucci,  and  this  time  he  discovered 
the  gulf  of  Uraba.  He  went  back  to  Spain  in  1508,  and,  having  been  granted  the  terri- 
tory of  Nueva  Andalucia,  the  modern  Colombia,  he  brought  over  a  colony  of  800,  one  of 
whom  was  Francisco  Pizarro.  He  laid  the  foundations  of  a  town  called  San  Sebastian 
on  the  gulf  of  Darien,  and,  going  to  Hispaniola  soon  after  for  supplies  and  re-enforce- 
ments, was  imprisoned  by  the  owner  of  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed.  Transported  to 
Cuba,  he  spent  some  years  in  fighting  the  Indians.  He  finally  returned  to  Hispauiola 
exhausted  by  hardships,  and  soon  died  there. 

OJIBWAYS,  or  CUIPPEWAS,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of  the  Algonquin 
stock  inhabiting  the  states  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  the  shores  of  lake 
Huron  and  lake  Superior,  with  a  rendezvous  at  La  Pointe.  They  were  discovered  by 
the  French  about  1640,  to  which  nation  they  were  friendly,  but  continually  at  war  with 
the  Sioux.  They  were  also  allies  of  Pontiac,  the  great  fighting  chief  of  the  Ottawas. 
When  first  discovered  they  were  domiciled  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  deriving  the  name  of 
Saateur  from  that  place,  by  which  they  are  still  known  to  the  Canadians.  They  have 
the  customs  of  the  Algonquins;  they  are  brave  and  never  knew  defeat  in  their  wars  with 
the  Foxes,  Sioux,  or  Iroquois,  their  constant  enemies.  War  had  thinned  their  ranks, 
and  in  1660  there  were  only  550  at  the  Sault.  During  the  revolutionary  war  they  were 
on  the  side  of  the  British,  but  Ci'ine  over  to  the  side  of  the  colonists  in  178-5-89,  turned 
against  them  subsequently  and  joined  the  iliamis,  but  again  made  peace  in  1795.  In 
1805  they  gave  up  nearly  all  their  possessions  as  far  e.  as  lake  Erie.  In  the  war  of  1812 
they  were  hostile,  but  in  1816  participated  in  the  general  treaty  of  the  tribes,  and  in  1817 
gave  up  all  their  lands  in  Ohio.  In  1851  all  but  a  few  roving  bands  had  been  removed 
w.  of  the  Mississippi  and  had  ceded  all  their  lands  to  the  government  except  small  reser- 
vations. The  bands  living  near  lake  Superior  and  in  Michigan  are  generally  peaceable 
and  industrious.  Those  w.  of  the  Mississippi  still  have  extensive  tracts  of  land,  amount- 
ing to  more  than  5,000,000  acres  as  established  bv  treaties  1854-67.  In  1872  the  govern- 
ment owed  them  $750,000.  In  1871  there  were "1974  of  this  tribe  in  different  parts  of 
Canada,  1502  on  the  n.  shore  of  lake  Superior,  and  some  scattering  or  living  wtih  other 
tribes.  Missionaries  have  not  been  appreciated,  the  majority  still  clinging  to  their  idols, 
although  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  missions  arc  still  maintained.  They  believe  in 
Ritchie  Manitou,  the  great  or  good  spirit,  and  MatchieManitou,  the  evil  spirit.  Their  priests 
are  called  medas.  Their  principal  occupation  is  making  mats  and  hunting  and  fishing; 
they  have  no  taste  for  agriculture  or  hard  work  of  any  kind.  They  speak  the  language 
of  the  Algonquins  which  is  found  in  Eliot's  Indian  Bible,  but  in  their  use  it  is  so  inter- 
mixed with  others  that  few  original  dialect  forms  remain.  There  are  a  dictionary  and 
grammars  by  bishop  Baraga  and  the  rev.  G.  A.  Belcourt,  and  treatises  by  Schoolcraft 
and  others.  A  newspaper  is  printed  in  their  language;  and  in  1851  George  Copway,  a 
native  Ojibway  wrote  a  Traditional  History  of  the,  Ojibirait  Nation,  and  in  1861  Peter 
Jones  of  the  same  tribe  was  the  author  of  a  History  of  the  Ojibway  Indian*. 

0  IIA,  an  important  commercial  river  of  central  Russia,  the  principal  affluent  of  the 
Volga  from  the  s.,  rises  in  the  government  of  Orel,  and  flows  in  a  generally  n.e.  direc- 
tion, forming  a  common  boundary  between  the  governments  of  Tula,  Kalusra,  and  Mos- 
cow; and  afterwards  flowing  through  the  governments  of  Riazan,  Vladimir,  and  Nijui- 
Novgorod.  It  joins  the  Volga  at  the  city  of  Nijni-Xovgorod.  after  a  course  of  837  miles. 
Its  basin,  estimated  at  127,000  sq  m.  in  extent,  comprises  the  richest  and  most  fertile 
region  of  Russia.  The  principal  towns  on  its  banks  are  Orel.  Beleff  or  Bielev,  Kaluga. 
Riazan,  and  Murom;  the  most  important  affluents  are  the  rivers  Moscow.  Kliasma.  and 
Tzna.  During  spring,  the  Oka  is  navigable  from  Orel  to  the  Volga;  but  in  summer  the 
navigation  is  obstructed  by  sand  banks.  It  communicates  with  the  ports  on  the  Baltic, 
Caspian,  and  White  seas;  and  the  cargoes  annually  shipped  down  the  river  amount  in 
value  to  several  million  pounds  sterling. 
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OKAXA'GAXS,  an  Indian  tribe,  belonging  to  the  Slinshwnp  division  of  the  Selish 
family,  and  living  about  the  Okauagau  river  in  Washington  territory.  They  are  semi- 
Mvilized,  and  have  made  some  advances  in  agriculture.  Their  number  is  about  300. 

0-KEE-CHO  -BEE,  a  lake  bordering  on  the  Everglades  of  southern  Florida  (see 
VLOUIDA),  about  120  m.  in  circuit,  receiving  several  small  rivers,  and  having  for  its  out- 
jst  the  river  Caloo-sa-hatchee,  which  flows  westerly  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

OKEECHO'BEE,  LAKE  (ante),  s.  of  Brevard  co.,  Fla.,  between  Manatee  co.  and  the 
>>vergladus;  is  about  35  m.  iu  its  greatest  and  25  m.  in  the  shortest  diameter;  about  1200 
*q.m.  ;  there  are  many  inlets,  of  which  the  Kissimee  river  is  the  largest;  the  waters  are 
•trained  off  into  the  Everglades,  but  there  is  no  outlet  of  any  size.  The  region  about  is 
vild  and  made  up  of  swamp  and  jungle.  Alligators  and  poisonous  snakes  abound. 
•rhere  are  a  few  small  islands  in  the  lake,  on  which  it  was  formerly  believed  that  there 
,vere  ancient  ruins,  but  this  report  is  now  discredited. 

O'KEEFE,  JOHN,  1747-1833;  b.  Ireland;  began  to  study  painting  when  six  years 
ild  with  West,  of  the  Royal  Irish  academy.  At  16  he  wrote  a  comedy,  and  at  18  a  play 


English  reputation.  He  settled  in  London,  and  though  threatened  with  blindness,  con- 
tinued to  write  for  the  stage.  His  dramatic  pieces"  number  68,  and  of  these  56  were 
played  on  the  stage;  and  some  of  then),  such  as  the  operatic  farces,  The  Highland  Red, 
and  The  Agreeable  Surprise,  and  Uie  farce  Wild  Oats,  are  still  seen  on  the  stage.  He 
stopped  writing  in  1798,  when  he  had  become  almost  totally  blind.  For  some  years 
afterward  he  was  in  straitened  circumstances,  till  he  was  relieved  by  a  pension  from  the 
crown.  He  published  iu  1826  Recollections  of  the  Life  of  John  O'Keefe,  written  by  Himself. 
A  collection  of  his  pieces  in  verse  was  published  in  1834  under  the  title  of  O'JfeeJe's 
L<;/</<'y  to  his  Daughter.  He  was  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  his  son  became  a  clergy- 
man in  the  English  church.  His  works  are  deficient  in  characterization  and  incident, 
and  rough  iu  diction,  but  full  of  broad  humor  and  rollicking  spirits. 

OKEFIXO  KEE  SWAMP,  in  Baker  co.,  Florida,  and  Ware,  Clinch,  and  Charlton 
counties,  Ga.  It  covers  an  immense  region,  comprising  many  great  forests  and  lakes. 

O'KELLY,  JAMES,  1757-1826;  of  Irish  birth;  a  noted  pioneer  preacher  in  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church,  and  the  leader  in  the  first  secession  from  it.  He  became  a  local 
preacher,  and  the  people  flocked  to  hear  him.  In  1778  he  was  admitted  among  the 
traveling  ministers,  and  soon  became  prominent  for  earnestness  and  fervor.  At  the 
organization  of  the  church  in  1784  he  was  ordained  as  an  elder.  One  of  his  contempo- 
raries speaks  of  him  as  "laborious,  zealous,  given  to  prayer  and  fasting,  ....  and 
hard  against  negro  slavery  in  private  and  from  the  pulpit  and  press."  His  labors  and 
influence  were  confined  chiefly  to  the  southern  counties  of  Virginia  and  the  border  coun- 
ties of  Xorth  Carolina.  In  1790  he  began  to  show  dislike  to  what  he  thought  the  growing 
power  of  bishop  Asbury,  and  called  on  him  privately  to  suspend  his  episcopal  func- 
tions for  one  year,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  be  publicly  opposed.  As  this  menace  produced 
no  effect  he  made  the  movement  in  the  conference  of  1791  that  resulted  in  the  withdrawal 
of  himself  and  a  few  others  from  the  church.  At  first  they  called  themselves  the  repub- 
lican Methodists,  but  afterwards  changed  their  name  to  the  Christian  church.  This 
company  was  soon  divided  and  subdivided  until  only  a  few  broken  societies  remained. 
O' Kelly  lived  many  years,  witnessing  through  them  the  failure  of  his  plans.  He  saw  his 
followers  forsaking  him  and  returning  to  the  church  which  they  had  left.  But  he  clung 
to  his  convictions  to  the  last.  See  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH.  DIVISIONS  IN. 

OKEN  (originally  OCKENFUSS),  LORENZ,  a  celebrated  German  naturalist,  was  b.  at 
Bohlsbach,  in  Wiirtemberg,  Aug.  1,  1779.  He  studied  at  Wiirzbnrg  and  Gottingen; 
became  extraordinary  professor  of  medicine  at  Jena  in  1807,  where  his  lectures  on 
natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  zoology,  comparative  anatomy,  vegetable  and  animal 
physiology,  attracted  much  notice.  In  "l 81 2  he  was  appointed  ordinary  professor  of 
natural  science;  and  in  1816  commenced  the  publication  of  a  journal  partly  scientific 
and  partly  political,  called  Iris,  which  continued  to  appear  till  1848.  The  opinions  pro- 
mulgated in  the  Ins  led  to  government  interference,  and  Oken  resigned  his  chair,  and 
became  a  private  tutor,  devoting  his  leisure  to  the  composition  of  works  on  natural 
history.  In  1828  he  obtained  a  professorship  in  the  newly-established  university  of 
Munich,  but  in  1832  exchanged  it  for  another  at  Zurich,  where  he  died,  Aug.  11,  1851. 
Oken  aimed  at  constructing  all  knowledge  a  priori,  and  thus  setting  forth  the  system  of 
nature  in  its  universal  relations.  The  two  principal  works  in  which  this  idea  is  devel- 
oped are  his  Lehrbuch  der  Raturphilomphif.  (Jena,  1808-11),  and  his  Lehrbuch  der  3,'alur- 
geschichte  (3  vols.  Leip.  1813-27).  The  former  has  been  translated  into  English,  and 


forced  and  pretentious,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  new-coined  words,  and  difficult 
to  remember.  It  therefore  found  little  favor,  and  Oken  was  long  regarded— particularly 
by  French  and  English  savans — as  a  mere  dreamer  and  transcendental  theorist;  nor  can 
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i  bo  denied  that  he  is  largely  such,  infected  with  the  worst  vices  of  the  school  of  ScheV 
i..ig,  to  which  he  belonged;  but  some  of  his  "intuitions"  —  if  we  may  so  term  his 
scientific  suggestions  —  wore  remarkably  felicitous,  and  in  the  bunds  of  rigorous  demon- 
s' rat  ors,  have  led  to  great  results.  In  his  work  Die  Zeugung  (On  Generation,  Bamb. 
1305),  he  first  suggested  that  all  animals  are  built  of  vesicles  or  cells;  in  his  Beitraye  zur 
verc/leicfienden  Zvologie,  Anatomie  und  Physiologic  (1806),  he  pointed  out  the  origin  of  the 
intestines  in  the  umbilical,  vesicle;  and  in  the  same  year  lighted  accidentally  upon  the 
idea,  since  so  prolific  of  results,  that  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  modified  vertebrae.  Cn 
account  of  this  discovery  he  has  been  termed  "the  father  of  morphological  science." 
That  Oken,  and  not  Gothe,  was  the  original  discoverer  of  the  vertebral  relations  of  the 
skull,  has  been  conclusively  shown  by^Owen,  in  a  valuable  notice  of  Oken  in  the  Ency- 
Britannica. 


OKHO'TSK,  SEA  OP,  an  extensive  inlet  of  the  n.  Pacific  ocean,  on  the  e.  coast  of 
Russia  i  Siberia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  wastes  of  Siberia,  on  the  e.  by  the 
peninsula  of  Kamtchatka,  and  is  partially  inclosed  by  the  Kurile  islands  on  the  s.,  and 
by  the  island  of  Saghalien  on  the  west.  It  is  1000  m.  in  length,  and  500  m.  in  breadth. 
The  river  Ud,  which  enters  it  on  the  n.,  is  400  m.  in  length.  Owing  to  climate  and  posi- 
tion the  sea  of  Okhotsk  is  unlikely  ever  to  become  the  scene  of  much  commerce.  On 
its  northern  shore,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Okhota  —  from  which  it  derives  its  name  —  is  the 
small  seaport  of  Okhotsk,  lat.  57°  21'  n.,  long.  143°  17'  east.  This  town  has  only  336 
inhabitants,  and  has  been  entirely  superseded  by  the  ports  of  Ayau  and  Nikolayevsk. 

OKRA,  or  OCHRO.     See  HIBISCUS,  ante. 

OKTIBBEHA,  a  co.  in  n.e.  central  Mississippi,  watered  by  the  Noxubee  and  Oktib- 
beha  rivers,  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad;  about  500  sq.  m.  ; 
pop.  '80,  15,977  —  10,870  colored.  The  surface  is  level,  and  heavily  wooded.  The  soil  is 
fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  corn,  cotton,  and  pork.  Co.  seat,  Starkville. 

OKUBO,  TOSHIMICHI,  a  Japanese  statesman,  b.  in  the  province  of  Satsuma  about 
1880.  As  a  member  of  the  proudest  of  the  Japanese  clans,  he  was  nurtured  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  exclusivism  and  undying  jealousy  of  and  hatred  towards  the  tycoons  of  Yedo. 
His  sympathies  were  early  enlisted  in  that  literary  movement,  whose  goal  was  the  res- 
toration of  the  ancient  undivided  power  of  the  mikado.  Going  to  Kioto  lie  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  those  court  nobles  possessed  or  political  capacity,  and  those  patriotic 
students,  who  with  himself  finally  overthrew  the  dual  system  of  government.  At  the 
bombardment  of  Kagoshimi  by  the  British  fleet  in  1864,  he  served  in  one  of  the  baiter- 
ies  as  a  defender  of  tiie  city.  In  1868,  having  pushed  forward  the  secret  plans  of  the 
revolutionary  coalition  at  Kioto,  he  precipitated  the  crisis  of  six  hundred  years,  and 
stepped  into  the  front  rank  of  leaders  in  the  new  government.  He  urged  the  unfurling 
of  the  mikado's  brocade  banner  which  stamped  the  tycoon  as  a  traitor.  He  startled 
even  the  new  government  by  urging  the  removal  of  the  capital  from  Kioto  to  Yedo, 
the  abandonment  of  the  habits  of  excessive  reverence  to  the  sovereign,.  and  his  entrance 
into  public  life  as  the  active  ruler  of  his  people.  Such  was  the  lively  effect  of  Okubo's 
memorial,  that  within  one  month  the  mikado  publicly  took  the  oath  on  which  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  Japan  is  built.  The  national  capital  was  changed  to  Yedo,  now  called 
Tokio.  Okubo  thenceforward  represented  in  his  own  person  the  foreign  influences 
which  have  shaped  the  course  of  Japan  since  1863.  His  n;une  is  imperishably  associated 
with  the  long  list  of  reforms  which  have  changed  the  insular  empire  from  an  agglomera- 
tion of  feudal  principalities  to  a  compact  modern  state.  Of  all  Japanese  statesmen  he 
was  the  least  distinctly  Japanese.  A  stoug  dash  of  the  Caucasian  in  his  character  emi- 
nently fitted  him  to  be  the  interpreter  of  foreign  ideas  to  the  mikado's  court.  In  per- 
sonal appearance  his  tall,  arrowy  form  and  luxuriant  side  whiskers  gave  him  the  appear- 
ance of  a  European  rather  tflan  an  Asiatic.  He  visited  America  with  the  embassy  in 
1872,  and  on  his  return  was  made  minister  of  the  interior.  When  the  Saga  rebellion 
broke  out  in  1873  he  went  in  person  on  the  battle-fields,  and  sat  at  the  tribunals  that  con- 
demned the  insurgents  to  death.  When  the  Japanese  army  landed  in  Formosa  in  1874, 
to  chastise  the  cannibals,  and  the  Chinese  demanded  their  withdrawal.  Okubo  was  sent 
by  the  mikad.o  to  Pekin  to  present  the  ultimatum  of  Japan.  The  Chinese  paid  the 
indemnity  demanded  of  700,000  tacls,  and  agreed  to  police  the  coasts  of  aboriginal  For- 
mosa. He  was  president  of  the  Japanese  commission  to  the  centennial  exposition  at 
Philadelphia,  but  did  not  visit  America.  On  the  night  of  May  13,  1878,  having  been 
warned  of  his  impending  assassination  (by  fanatics  who  hated  his  progressive  policy)  he 
expressed  before  a  party  of  friends  his  belief  in  the  decree  of  heaven  that  would  protect 
him  if  his  work  were  not  yet  done;  but  which,  otherwise,  would  permit  his  death,  even 
though  he  were  surrounded  by  soldiers.  On  May  14,  while  on  his  way  to  the  mikado's 
palace  unarmed,  he  was  murdered  by  six  assassins,  who  were  said  to  have  been  runa- 
ways from  the  Satsuma  rebellion,  put  down  only  a  few  months  before.  The  mikado 
immediately  conferred  upon  his  dead  servant  the  highest  rank,  and  elevated  his  sons  to 
the  nobility.  In  the  funeral  cortege,  probably  the  most  imposing  ever  seen  in  Tokio, 
rode  the  highest  nobles,  officials,  and  foreign  diplomats.  Okubo  was  unquestionably  on<* 
of  the  ablest  men  Japan  ever  produced. 
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OKUMA  SHIGE'NOBU,  a  Japanese  statesmen  b.  in  the  province  of  Hizen  in  1837. 
He  was  among  the  number  of  progressive  young  men  who  early  studied  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage and  sciences,  going  to  Nagasaki  for  that  purpose;  whence  he  was  failed  to 
Tokio,  to  a  post  in  the  foreign  office.  He  was  transferred  to  the  finance  department  in 
1869.  There  his  conspicuous  abilities  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  the  mikado,  who 
created  him  a  San-i  or  imperial  counselor.  In  1871  he  was  made  president  of  the  com- 
missioners to  the  Vienna  exposition.  The  ability  displayed  by  Mr.  Okuma  Shigenobu 
in  handling  the  finances  of  an  Asiatic  nation  while  in  a  transitional  condition  from 
in dia-val  feudalism  to  modern  forms  of  government,  and  through  all  the  perplexities 
incident  to  not  less  than  four  great  insurrections,  have  been  acknowledged  by  many  com- 
petent foreign  observers.  Tinier  his  administration  the  hereditary" incomes  of  the 
samusai  or  gentry  have  been  capitalized;  an  internal  revenue  and  national  banking  sys- 
tem, based  on  those  of  the  United  States,  have  been  established;  the  local  paper  money 
issues  of  the  duimios  replaced  by  national  currency;  loans  raised,  and  the  national  credit 
maintained  in  Europe  and  at  home.  He  is  still,  in  1880,  a  leading  member  of  the 
Japanese  cabinet. 

OLAF,  the  saint,  one  of  the  most  revered  of  the  early  Norwegian  kings,  was  born  in 
995;  and  after  having  distinguished  himself  by  his  gallant  exploits,  and  made  his  name 
a  terror  in  several  warlike  expeditious  on  the  coasts  of  Normandy  and  England,  suc- 
ceeded, in  1015,  in  wresting  the  throne  of  Norway  from  Eric  and  Svend  Jarl.  The  cruel 
severity  with  which  he  endeavored  to  exterminate  paganism  by  fire  and  sworld.  alienated 
the  affection  of  his  subjects,  many  of  whom  sought  security  from  his  persecution  in  the 
territories  of  Knut  or  Canute  the  great,  king  of  Denmark;  and  it  was  only  through  the 
powerful  aid  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Swedish  Anund  Jacob,  that  his  authority" could 
be  upheld.  Olaf's  hot-headed  zeal,  however,  after  a  time  exhausted  the  patience  of  the 
people,  who  hastened  to  tender  their  allegiance  to  Knut,  on  his  landing  in  Norway  in 
1028,  when  O!af  fled  to  the  court  of  his  brother-in-law,  Jaroslav  of  Russia,  who  gave 
him  a  band  of  4,000  men,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  returned  in  1030,  and  gave  Knut  battle 
at  Stiklestad,  where  Olaf  was  defeated  by  the  aid  of  his  own  subjects,  and  slain.  The 
body  of  the  king,  which  had  been  left  on  the  field  of  buttle,  and  buried  on  the  spot  by  a 
peasant,  having  begun  to  work  miracles,  his  remains  were  carefully  removed  to  the 
i  cathedral  of  Trondhjt-m.  where  the  fame  of  their  miraculous  power  spread  far  and  wide, 
'  attracting  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  Olaf  was  solemnly 
proclaimed  patron  saint  of  Norway  in  the  succeeding  century;  and  from  that  period  till 
the  reformation  he  continued  to  gather  round  him  a  rich  heritage  of  mythical  legends 
and  popular  sagas,  the  memory  of  which  still  lingers  in  the  folk-lore  of  Norway.  In 
1847  the  order  of  Olaf  was  created,  in  honor  of  the  saint,  by  king  Oscar  I.  of  Sweden 
and  Norway. 

GLAND.     See  (ELAXD,  ante. 

OLBEHS,  II^TNRTCII  "WiiMiELM  MATHTAS,  a  celebrated  German  physician  and  astrono- 
mer, was  horn  at  Arbergen.  a  smal]  village  of  Bremen,  Oct.  II,  1758.  He  studied  medi- 
cine at  Gottingen  from  1777  till  1?80,  and  subsequently  commenced  to  practice  at 
Bremen,  where,  both  as  a  physician  and  as  a  man,  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  fellow- 
citizens.  In  1811  he  was  a  successful  competitor  for  the  prize  proposed  by  Napoleon  for 
the  best  "Memoir  on  the  Croup."  Gibers  wrote  little  on  medical  subjects,  for,  from 
1779.  all  the  leisure  time  which  he  could  abstract  from  professional  occupations  was 
devoted  to  the  enthusiastic  study  of  astronomy.  The  first  thing  which  brought  him  into 
notice  was  his  calculation  of  the  orbit  of  the  comet  of  1779,  which  was  performed  by  him. 
whilf  watching  by  the  bedside  of  a  sick  p;itient,  and  was  found  to  be  very  accurate. 
Comets  were  the  chief  objects  of  his  investigation,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  seized  with 
an  irresistible  predilection  for  these  vagabonds  o;'  lie  solar  system,  which  his  two  impor- 
tant discoveries  of  the  planets  Pallas  (1802)  and  Vesta  (1807)  could  not  diminish.  In  1781 
he  had  the  honor  of  first  re-discovering  the  planet  Uranus,  which  had  previously  been 
supposed,  even  by  Herschel  himself,  to  be  a  comet,  and  which  had  been  souirhf,  for  in 
vain.  He  also  discovered  five  comets,  in  1798.  1803,  1804.  1815,  and  1801,  all  of  which 
with  the  excep  :on  of  that  of  1815  (hence  called  Other*' 's  comet),  had  beer  some  days  pre- 
viously observed  at  Paris.  His  observations,  calculations,  and  notices  of  various  oomets, 
which  are  of  inestimable  value  to  astronomers,  were  published  in  the  Annnaire  of  Bode 
(1782-1829),  in  the  Anminire  of  Encke  (1832).  and  in  three  collections  by  the  baron  d* 
Zach.  Most  of  these  calculations  were  made  after  a  new  method,  discovered  by  himself, 
for  determining  the  orbit  of  a  comet  from  three  observations;  a  method  which,  for  facil- 
ity and  accuracy,  he  considered  as  greatly  preferable  to  those  then  in  use.  A  detail  of  it 
appeared  in  a  journal  published  at  Weimar  (1797),  arid  a  new  edition  by  Encke  in  1847. 
Gibers  was  one  of  that  small  band  of  astronomers  which  included  also  SchrOter,  Gauss 
Piazzi.  Bode,  Harding,  etc.,  who  in  the  first  ten  years  of  the  19th  c.  devoted  their  ener- 

fics  to  the  observation  of  those  planets  which  were  coming  to  light  between  Mars  and 
upiter.  As  above  stated,  two  of  them,  the  second  and  fourth  in  order  of  discovery, 
were  detected  by  Gibers  himself;  and  the  general  equality  of  the  elements  of  the  four 
planetoids  led  him  to  propound  the  well-known  theory,  that  these,  and  the  other  planet- 
oids (q.v.)  since  discovered,  are  but  fragments  of  some  large  planet  which  formerly 
revolved  round  the  sun  at  a  distinct}  equal  to  the  mean  of  the  distances  of  the  planetoidd 
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from  the  same  luminary.  It  was  this  theory  which  led  him,  after  the  discover}7  of  Pallas, 
to  seek  for  more  fragments  of  the  supposed  planet,  a  search  resulting  in  the  discovery  of 
Vesta.  Olbers  also  made  some  important  researches  on  the  probable  lunar  origin  of 
meteoric  stones,  and  invented  a  method  for  calculating  the  velocity  of  falling  stars. 
Olbers  died  at  Bremen,  Mar.  2,  1840;  and  in  1850  his  fellow-citizens  erected  a  marble 
statue  in  honor  of  him.  Olbers,  as  a  writer,  possessed  great  powers  of  thought,  com- 
bined with  equal  clearness  and  elegance  of  expression.  The  dissertations  with  which  he 
enriched  the  various  branches  of  astronomy  are  scattered  through  various  collections, 
journals,  and  other  periodicals. 

OLDBUEY,  an  important  manufacturing  t.  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Worcester, 
29  in.  n.u.e.  of  the  city  of  that  name,  on  the  river  Teme.  It  contains  numerous  churches, 
meeting-houses,  and  schools.  Owing  to  the  extension  of  the  iron  trade,  Oldbury  lias 
greatly  increased  in  size  and  prosperity  within  recent  years.  There  are  coal  and  iron 
mines  in  the  neighborhood;  and  in  the  town  iron,  steel,  locomotive  engines,  mills,  edge 
tools,  drain  ing-pipes,  etc.,  are  made  and  constructed.  The  Stour  Valley  railway  pa>.-es 
close  by  the  town,  and  there  is  a  station  here.  Pop.  '71,  16,410. 

OLDCASTLE,  Sir  JOHN,  once  popularly  known  as  the  "good  lord  Cobham,"  whose 
claim  to  distinction  is  that  he  was  the  first  author  and  the  first  martyr  among  the  Eng- 
lish nobility,  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ;  the  exact  year  is  not  known.  He 
acquired  the  title  of  lord  Cobham  by  marriage,  and  signalized  himself  by  the  ardor  of 
his  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe.  At  that  time  there  was  a  party  among  the 
English  nobles  and  gentry  sincerely,  and  even  strongly  desirous  of  ecclesiastical  reform 
— the  leader  of  which  was  "old  John  01  Gaunt — time-honored  Lancaster."  Oldcasile 
was  active  in  the  same  cause,  and  took  part  in  the  presentation  of  a  remonstrance  to  the 
English  commons  on  the  subject  of  the  corrupt'ons  of  the  church.  At  his  own  expense 
,he  got  the  works  of  Wycliffe  transcribed,  and  widely  disseminated  among  the  people, 
and  paid  a  large  body  of  preachers  to  propagate  the  views  of  the  reformer  throughout 
the  country.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  he  commanded  an  English  army  in  France, 
and  forced  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris;  but  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 
he  was  accused  of  heresy,  and  having,  in  a  disputation  with  his  sovereign,  declared  that 
"  as  sure  as  God's  word  is  true,  the  pope  is  the  great  Antichrist  foretold  in  Holy  Writ," 
he  was  thrown  into  the  Tower,  whence,  after  some  time,  he  escaped,  and  concealed  him- 
self in  Wales.  A  bill  of  attainder  was  passed  against  him,  and  1000  marks  set  upon  his 
head.  After  four  years'  hiding  he  was  captured,  brought  to  London,  and — being  reck- 
oned a  traitor  as  well  as  a  heretic — he  was  hung  up  in  chains  alive  upon  a  gallows,  and 
lire  being  put  under  him,  was  burned  to  death,  Dec.,  1417.  Oldcastle  wrote  Ttcelre  Con- 
clusions addressed  to  the  Parliament  of  Enf/buid,  several  monkish  rhymesagaiust  "  fieshlye 
livers"  among  the  clergy,  religious  discourses,  etc. — Sae  Life  of  Oldcastle,  by  Gilpin. 

OLD  CATHOLICS,,  those  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Germany  who, 
in  1870,  took  the  ground  that  the  dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  1854.  the 
encyclical  and  syllabus  of  1864,  and  the  decree  of  papal  infallibility  had  so  changed  the 
status  of  the  Roman  church  that  no  man  could  continue  in  its  communion  and  still 
adhere  to  the  Catholic  church  of  Christ.  They  disputed  the  oecumenical  character  of 
the  Vatican  council,  and,  although  (lie  promoters  of  the  movement  included  before  the 
promulgation  of  the  decree  the  German  and  Austrian  bishops  who  had  entered  a  united 
protest  against  it,  the  bishops  withdrew  and  submitted  after  its  proclamation,  July  8, 
1870.  A  large  number  of  German  theologians  and  civilians,  however,  denounced  the 
course  of  the  bishops,  and  prof.  Michaelis  openly  charged  the  pope  with  heresy  and  apos- 
tasy. This  was  followed  by  a  formal  declaration  and  protest  by  Dr.  Dollinger  and  43 
other  professors  of  the  university  of  Munich  against  papal  infallibility  and  the  validity 
of  the  Vatican  decrees.  A  conference  was  held  at  Nuremberg,  Aug.,  1870,  which,  though 
purely  consultative,  drew  up  a  united  protest  against  the  oecumenical  character  of  the 
Vatican  council,  and  the  binding  authority  of  its  acts.  Prominent  among  the  signers 
appeared  the  weighty  names  of  Dollinger,  Friedrich,  Schulte,  Michaelis,  and  Lutterbeck. 

This  formal  protest  induced  the  bishops  forthwith  to  initiate  repressive  measures.  In 
a  pastoral,  Sept.  10,  they  sounded  the  alarm  and  warned  all  true  Catholics  to  submit; 
and  when  it  became  evident  that  the  movement  had  not  become  popular  with  the  clergy 
and  laity,  they  went  further  in  depriving  the  protesting  theologians  of  their  functions, 
excommunicated  them,  and  forbade  students  to  frequent  their  lectures.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  lukewarm,  timid  adherents,  the  great  body  of  the  reformers  remained 
firm  in  their  convictions.  Dollinger,  in  a  letter  to  his  diocesan,  dated  Mar.  28,  1871, 
declared  that,  "as  a  Christian,  as  a  theologian,  as  an  historian,  and  as  a  citizen,"  he 
could  not  accept  the  new  dogma.  He  was  excommunicated  for  it  April  17,  1871.  His 
excommunication  became  the  starting  point  of  revived  energy  throughout:  Germany.  In 
a  formal  declaration  of  principles  the  promoters  of  the  movement  said:  "  Faithful  to  the 
inviolable  duty  of  every  catholic  Christian,  which  is  also  a  thing  not  denied  by  pope  or 
bishop,  to  hold  fast  by  the  ancient  faith,  and  to  reject  innovations,  even  if  proclaimed  by 
an  angel  from  heaven,  we  persist  in  the  rejection  of  the  Vatican  dogma."  The  first  old 
Catholic  congress  met  at  Munich,  Sept.  22.  1871.  It  was  attended  by  about  800  delegates 
from  Germany.  Austria,  and  Switzerland,  and  friends  from  Holland,  France,  Russia, 
England,  and  elsewhere.  In  the  resolutions  adopted  the  body  denned  its  theological 
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status,  and  said  with  regard  to  its  relations  to  other  members  of  the  Catholic  churc'u-. 
"  We  declare  that  the  reproach  of  Jansenism  against  the  Utrecht  church  is  causeless; 
there  is  no  dogmatic  difference  between  her  and  ourselves.  We  hope  for  reunion  with 
the  oriental  Greek  and  with  the  Russian  churches,  whose  separation  was  without  abso- 
lute cause,  and  is  based  on  no  irreconcilable  dogmatic  difference.  We  expect,  iu  the 
assumption  of  the  reforms  which  we  attempt,  and  in  the  way  of  science,  and  of  progress- 
ing Christian  knowledge,  a  gradual  understanding  with  the  Protestant  and  Episcopal 
churches."  The  disposition  of  Dollinger  to  stave  off  a  complete  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion had  to  yield  to  the  predominant  opposite  feeling.  Meanwhile  the  old  Catholic  con- 
gregations were  without  episcopal  supervision  and  ministrations,  and  the  Bavarian  con- 
gregations secured  the  friendly  offices  of  the  archbishop  of  Utrecht  in  the  administration 
of  confirmation.  When  the  second  old  Catholic  congress  met  at  Cologne,  Sept.,  1872, 
the  work  of  organization  made  progress.  The  church  was  to  depend  for  episcopal 
functions  temporarily  on  the  bishops  of  the  old  Catholic  church  of  Holland,  and  of  the 
United  Armenian  church,  whose  attitude  to  Rome  was  analogous  with  their  own.  A 
commission  was  appointed  to  take  order  for  the  election  of  a  bishop  by  the  clergy  and 
laity.  Inrercommunion  with  the  Eastern  and  Anglican  churches  was  sought  to  be  estab- 
lished. The  claim  to  recognition  by  the  state,  with  a  share  of  the  church  pioperty,  was 
asserted.  In  the  following  year  (June  4,  1878)  Dr.  Joseph  Hubert  Reinkens,  professor 
of  theology  in  the  university  of  Breslau,  was  elected  missionary  bishop  for  Germany,  and 
consecrated  Aug.  11,  at  Rotterdam,  by  the  bishop  of  Deventer.  The  third  Old  Catholic 
congress  was  held  Sept.  12-14  at  Constance,  whose  crowning  act  was  the  adoption  of  a 
synodal  constitution,  which  provides  for  diocesan,  provincial,  and  general  synods,  com- 
posed of  clerical  and  lay  delegates,  the  latter  on  the  basis  of  one  delegate  for  every  200 
constituents.  The  first  synod,  at  Bonn,  May  27,  1874,  was  attended  by  28  clerical  and 
6U  lay  delegates.  In  the  direction  of  reform  its  action  was  marked  by  conservative 
caution;  confession,  fasting  and  abstinence,  and  priestly  celibacy  were  retained,  the 
prevailing  sentiment  being  the  correction  of  Roman  abuses  and  corruptions  to  the  purer 
practice  of  the  early  church.  The  obnoxious  features  of  so-called  mixed  marriages,  i.e., 
marriages  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  were  set  aside;  the  drafting  of  a 
new  ritual  and  catechism  was  assigned  to  comrrtittees ;  a  synodal  representation  or  stand- 
ing committee  was  appointed.  The  church  at  that  time  reported  the  existence  through- 
out German}-  of  132  parishes  and  societies,  numbering  about  25,000  souls,  41  priests,  and 
12  theological  students.  The  4th  congress,  at  Freiburg,  in  Baden,  Sept.  5 — 9,  1874, 
took  action  to  establish  an  equitable  legal  status  of  the  Old  Catholic  church  in  Germany, 
and  a  ///•<>  r<ita  share  of  the  church  property.  The  congress  was  followed  by  a  confer- 
ence aiming  at  church  unity,  at  Bonn,  Sept.  14-16,  1874,  at  which  Dr.  Dollinger  pre- 
sided, and  in  which,  besides  old  Catholics,  Easterns  and  Anglicans  participated.  It  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  insertion  of  the  words  filioque  in  the  Nicene  creed  was 
unlawfu!,  and  that  it  was  very  desirable  to  have  them  expunged  by  the  concurrent  action, 
of  the  different  churches.  Other  points  of  agreement  amongst  Old  Catholics,  Anglicans, 
and  orientals  were  also  discussed;  e.g.,  the  place  of  the  Apocrypha  in  the  canon;  the 
relation  of  versions  of  the  Bible  to  the  original  text;  the  proper  language  (a  dead  one  or 
the  vernacular)  for  the  conduct  of  divine  ^service;  the  doctrines  of  supererogation  and 
indulg .-nces,  and  of  the  immaculate  conception.  The  prevailing  sentiment  on  these  and 
kindred  themes  was  decidedly  anti-papal,  and  agreement  on  them  was  regarded  as  a 
possible  basis  for  the  unification  of  Christendom. 

The  5th  Old  "Catholic  congress  was  at  Breslau,  Silesia,  Sept.  22-24,  1876,  thinly 
attended,  in  part  on  account  of  the  great  distance  of  that  city  from  the  centers  of  the  Old 
Catholic  movement,  and  in  part  also  on  account  of  waning  interest.  The  latter  circum- 
stance holds  good  also  concerning  the  6th  congress,  held  Sept.,  1878,  at  Mayence,  of 
which  no  official  report  has  been  published.  There  is  doubtless  great  disappointment  in 
the  comparatively  slow  progress  of  the  movement,  which  has  failed  to  enlist  popular 
enthusiasm,  but  the  tide  seems  to  have  set  in  the  direction  of  greater  growth  and  revived 
energy,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  subsequent  paragraph. 

The  national  church  of  Holland,  generally  but  erroneously  styled  Jansenist,  has 
heartily  entered  into  the  Old  Catholic  movement,  and  may  be  regarded  as  occupying 
identical  ground. 

The  relation  of  the  Old  Catholic  church  of  Germany  to  the  Anglican  communion  is 
very  friendly.  Representatives  of  the  church  of  England  and  the  "Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  the  United  States  have  been  present  at  most  of  their  congresses,  and  several  of 
their  synods;  and  the  Anglican  communion  may  be  said  to  be  in  cordial  sympathy  with 
the  Old  Catholics.  The  presence  of  bishop  Herzog  at  the  general  convention  (Prot.  Epis.) 
held  at  New  York,  Oct.,  1880,  has  tended  to  strengthen  that  feeling  (see  below). 

In  Switzerland  the  old  Catholic  reform  had  a  more  pronounced  effect  on  the  people 
than  in  Germany.  At  Geneva  it  carried  with  it  the  majority  of  the  Roman  Catholics'of 
1-h.e  city.  The  cantonal  government,  moreover,  aided  it  by  speedy  recognition.  An  old 
Catholic  conference,  held  at  Olten,  Aug.  31,  1873,  resolved  upon  drafting  a  constitution 
for  a  Swiss  national  church,  and  electing  a  bishop  or  bishops.  At  a  like  conference  at 
the  same  place,  Sept.  21,  1874,  a  constitution  was  adopted  which  provides  for  a  national 
synod  of  "  the  Christian  Catholic  church  of  Switzerland,"  by  which  the  Swiss  Old  Cath- 
olics are  now  known.  Pastor  Herzog  of  Oltea  was  subsequently  chosen  and  consecrated 
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bishop.     The  statistics  of  the  church,  presented  to  the  synod  in  1877,  were:  60  parishes 
and  70  priests;  baptisms  for  the  year,  1182;  number  of  per.sous  continued,  ii.uud* 

In  Austria  the  Old  Catholic  movement  has  been  very  slow.     There  are  several  con- 
gregations in  Bohemia,  and  under  the  influence  of  recent  political  changes  the  first  law 
tully  authorized  Old  Catholic  synod  of  Austria  was  held  at  Vienna,  June  29,  1880,  which 
adopted  synodal  and  parochial  regulations,  and  decreed  the  use  of  the  language  of  the 
people  in  divine  service. 

In  Russia,  in  the  province  of  Volhynia,  are  also  several  Bohemian  communities 
attached  to  the  Old  Catholic  church,  served  by  three  priests,  recognized  and  supported  by 
the  state,  who  were,  in  Dec.,  1879,  taking  steps  looking  towards  the  formation  of  a 
synodal  council. 

At  the  Swiss  Christian  Catholic  synod,  at  Geneva,  May  20,  1880,  bishop  Herzog 
reported  that  owing  to  peculiar  state  complications  the  church  had  lost  in  the  canton  of 
Bern  12  parishes  and  10  priests  ;•  but  that  they  numbered  throughout  Switzerland  59 
priests  in  48  established  parishes.  At  this  synod  n  prayer-book,  framed  after  an  Angli- 
can model,  was  authoritatively  set  forth  for  present  use.  The  executive  council  of 
Switzerland  has  issued  a  decree  defining  the  right  of  possession  of  churches,  to  wit,  that 
the  majority  in  a  parish,  be  they  Roman  or  Old  Catholic,  are  invested  with  the  owner- 
ship, but  that  the  minority  are  also  entitled  to  worship  in  them  without  paying  an 
indemnity. 

The  7th  Old  Catholic  congress,  at  Baden-Baden,  Sept.  12-14,  1880,  was  attended  by 
150  delegates,  at  which  bishop  lieiukeus  reported  favorably  of  progress  in  Germany,  in 
which  now  are  somewhat  less  than  50,000  adherents.  The  congress  resolved  unani- 
mously upon  the  universal  use  of  the  German  liturgy  in  public  worship,  and  adopted  a 
number  of  theses,  which  accurately  describe  the  present  attitude  of  the  Old  Catholics 
towards  the  Latin  church. 

1.  It  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  a  real  contradiction  between  belief,  based  on 
historical  testimony,  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  and  science,  based  on  the 
absolute  facts  of  nature  and  mind.  They  mutually  protect,  aid,  and  complete  each 
other.  2.  The  independence  of  national  churches  accords  as  much  with  the  universal 
character  of  the  church  as  national  peculiarities  in  tlu  state,  in  art,  and  in  science  accord 
with  the  general  objects  of  culture.  3.  It  is  an  unfortunate  error  of  many  Protestants 
to  regard  that  church,  which  the  adherents  of  the  Vatican  are  bound  to  acknowledge  as 
alone  saving,  as  a  shield  of  faith,  a  prop  of  authority  to  the  state  or  society,  and  a  bul- 
wark against  destructive  social  tendencies;  and  to  receive  its  adherents  as  conservative 
allies.  4.  History,  the  task  and  duty  of  self-preservation  compel  the  German  empire  to 
oppose  the  Vatican  system.  5.  Negotiations  with  the  infallible  pope,  or  his  organs,  on 
all  matters  belonging  to  the  legislative  functions  and  the  authority  of  the  state  should  be 
repudiated.  All  such  transactions  conduce  to  the  dissolution  of  the  national  state. 

Ground,  somewhat  similar  to  that  occupied  by  the  Old  Catholics,  is  held  by  the 
Armenian  church,  which,  since  1867,  felt  greatly  aggrieved  by  the  course  of  the  pope, 
who,  in  his  bull  Revcrsurus,  changed  the  manner  of  choosing  their  patriarchs  and  bish- 
ops. The  third  Vatican  decree,  declaring  the  pope's  universal  episcopate,  was  especially 
distasteful  to  them.  In  Oct.,  1870,  they  declared  that  while  they  had  not  fully  decided 
as  to  the  Vatican  council,  whose  decrees  many  had  refused  to  accept,  who  yet  remained 
Catholics,  they  would  not  receive  any  decree  which  set  aside  that  of  Florence.  In 
Nov.,  1871,  the  pope  excommunicated  those  of  them  who  would  not  yield.  They 
deposed  their  patriarch,  and  elected  in  his  place  Kiepeliau,  archbishop  of  Diarbekir. 
They  have  since  been  put  in  possession,  by  the  Turkish  government,  of  many  of  the 
united  Armenian  churches. 

In  Prance,  M.  Hyacinthe-Loyson  may  be  regarded  as  generally  representing  Old 
Catholic  views.  His  aim  is  the  reformation  of"  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  that 
country  on  the  basis  and  principles  of  the  old  Galilean  church. 

OLDENBURG,  a  grand-duchy  of  northern  Germany,  consisting  of  three  distinct  and 
widely  separated  territories,  viz.,  Oldenburg  proper,  the  principality  of  Liibeck.  and  the 
principality  of  Birkenfeld.  The  collective  area  of  these  districts  is  now  2.46!  square 
miles.  Pop.  in  1875,  319,314.  Oldenburg  proper,  which  comprises  seven-eighths  of 
this  area,  and  four-fifths  of  the  entire  population,  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  German 
ocean,  e. ,  s.,  and  w.  by  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  The  principal  rivers  of  Oldenburg 
are  the  Weser,  the  Jahde,  and  the  Haase,  Vehne,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Ems. 
The  grand-duchy  of  Oldenburg  proper  is  divided  into  8  circles.  The  country  is  flat, 
belonging  to  the  great  sandy  plain  of  northern  Germany,  and  consists  for  the  most  part 
of  moors,  heaths,  marsh  or  fens,  and  uncultivated  sandy  tracts;  but  here  aud  there,  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  the  uniform  level  is  broken  by  gentle  acclivities,  covered  with 
wood,  or  by  picturesque  lakes  surrounded  by  fruitful  pasture-land."..  Agriculture  and 
the  rearing  of  cattle  constitute  the  chief  sources  of  wealth.  The  horses  and  cattle  raided 
in  the  marsh  lands  are  excellent  of  their  kind,  and  in  great  request;  the  horse-markets  at 
Oldenburg,  and  the  cattle  sales  at  OvelgSnne,  being  frequented  by  purchasers  from  every 
part  of  Germany.  The  scarcity  of  wood  for  fuel,  and  the  absence  of  coal,  are  compen- 
sated for  by  the  existence  of  turf-beds  of  enormous  extent.  With  the  exception  of  some 
linen  and  stocking  looms,  and  a  few  tobacco  works,  there  are  no  manufactories.  There 
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are,  however,  numerous  distilleries,  breweries,  and  tan-yards  in  all  parts  of  the  duchy. 

The  trade  is  principally  a  coasting  trade,  carried  on  in  small  vessels,  from  20  to  40 
tons,  which  can  thread  their  way  along  the  shallow  channels  connecting  the  larger 
rivers. 

The  exports  are  horses,  cattle,  linens,  thread,  hides,  and  rags,  which  find  their  way 
chieily  to  Holland  and  the  Hanseatic  cities;  while  the  imports  include  the  ordinary 
colonial  goods,  and  manufactures  of  numerous  kinds. 

The  receipts  for  the  collective  grand-duchy  were,  in  the  budget  for  1875,  7,104,150 
marks,  »nd  tlie  expenditure,  7,546,380.  The  public  debt,  at  the  close  of  1874,  was 
34,575,942  marks. 

The  principality  of  Liibeck,  consisting  of  the  secularized  territories  of  the  former 
bishopric  of  the  same  name,  is  surrounded  by  the  duchy  of  Holsteiu,  and  is  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  Schwartau  and  Trave.  It  contributes  199  sq.m.  to  the  general 
area  of  the  grand-duchy,  and  84,085  inhabitants  to  the  collective  population.  It  is 
divided  into  tour  administrative  districts.  It  has  several  large  lakes,  as  those  of  Plon — 
noted  for  its  picturesque  beauty — Keller,  Uklei,  and  Gross-Eutin;  while  in  regard  to 
climate,  soil,  and  natural  products,  it  participates  in  the  general  physical  chrracteristics 
of  Holstein.  The  chief  town  is  Eutin  (pop.  in  1871,  3,700),  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
Jake  of  the  same  name,  with  a  fine  castle  surrounded  by  a  magnificent  park. 

The  principality  of  Birkenfeld,  lying  s.w.  of  the  Rhine,  among  the  Hundsruck  moun- 
tains, and  between  Rhenish  Prussia  and  Lichtenberg,  is  an  outlying  territory,  situated 
in  hit.  4U:  80' — 49°  52'  n.,  and  in  long.  7° — T  30'  e.  Its  area  is  192  sq.m.,  and  its  pop. 
37,093.  The  soil  of  Birktnfeld  is  not  generally  productive;  but  in  the  lower  and  more 
sheltered  valleys,  it  yields  wheat,  flax,  and  hemp.  Wood  is  abundant.  The  mineral 
products,  which  are  of  considerable  importance,  comprise  iron,  copper,  lead,  coal,  and 
building-stone;  while  in  addition  to  Ihe  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  the  polishing 
of  stones,  more  especially  agates,  constitutes  the  principal  source  of  industry.  The 
principality  is  divided  into  three  governmental  districts. 

Oldenburg-  is  a  constitutional  ducal  monarchy,  hereditary  in  the  male  line  of  the 
reigning  family.  The  constitution,  which  is  based  upon  that  of  1849,  revised  in  1852,  is 
common  to  the  three  provinces,  which  are  represented  in  one  joint  chamber,  composed 
of  33  members,  chosen  by  free  voters.  Each  principality  has,  however,  its  special  pro- 
vincial council,  the  members  of  which  are  likewise  elected  by  votes;  while  each  govern- 
mental district  within  the  provinces  has  its  local  board  of  councilors,  and  its  several  courts 
of  law,  police,  finance,  etc. ;  although  the  highest  judicial  court  of  appeal,  and  the  eccle- 
siastical and  ministerial  offices,  are  located  at  Oldenburg. 

Perfect  liberty  ot  conscience  was  guaranteed  by  the  constitution  of  1849.  The  Lutheran 
is  the  predominant  church,  upwards  of  ^00,000  of  the  population  belonging  to  that 
denomination;  while  about  70.UOO  pen-ons  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

There  arc'  two  gymnasia,  one  higher  provincial  college,  several  secondary,  and  500 
elementary  schools;  "but  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  villages  in  the  duchy,  and  the 
isolated  position  of  many  of  the  houses  of  the  peasantry,  schools  are  not  common  in  the 
country  districts,  and  the  standard  of  education  of" the  lower  classes  is,  from  these 
causes!  scarcely  equal  to  that  existing  in  other  parts  of  northern  Germany.  The  military 
forces 'of  Oldenburg— above  2,000  men  on  the  peace  footing— form  a  portion  of  the 
Prussian  army.  The  merchant  navy  in  1875  consisted  of  861  vessels  of  53,167  tons. 
Oldenburg  is  represented  in  the  bundesrath  or  federal  council  of  the  German  empire  by 
one  member,  and  in  the  reichstag  or  diet  by  3  members. 

PMory.—  The  territory  now  included  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Oldenburg,  was  in  ancient 
times  occupied  bv  the  Teutonic  race  of  the  Chauci,  who  were  subsequently  merged -with 
the  more  generally  known  Frisii,  or  Frisians:  :\nel  the  land,  under  the  names  of  Ammer- 
gau  and  Leri«-au, 'was  for  a  lone:  period  included  among  the  dominions  of  the  dukes  of 
Saxony.  In  1130,  the  counts  of  Oldenlmrir  and  Delmenhorst  succeeded  in  establishing 
independent  states  from  the  territories  of  Henry  the  Lion,  which  fell  into  a  condition  of 
disorganization  after  his  downfall. 

This  family  has  continued  to  rale  Oldenburg  to  the  present  day,  giving,  moreover, 
new  dynasties  "to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  the  empire  of  Russia,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden.  See  OLDENBURG,  HOUSE  OF.  On  the  death,  in  1667,  of  count  Anthony  Gun- 
thcr,  the  wisest  and  best  of  the  Oldenburg  rulers,  his  dominions,  in  default  of  nearer 
heirs  fell  to  the  Danish  reisrnimr  family,  and  continued  for  a  century  to  be  ruled  fay 
viceroys  nominated  by  the  kings  of  Denmark.  This  union  was,  however,  severed  in 
1773  when  by  a  family  compact,  Christian  VII.  made  over  his  Oldenburg  territories  to 
the  Wand-duke  Paul  of  Russia,  who  represented  the  Holstein-Gottorp  branch  of  the 
family;  Paul  having  renounced  the  joint  countships  of  Delmenhorst  and  Oldenburg  m 


in  spite  of  this  bond  of  alliance,  taken  forcible  possession  of  the  duchy  in  1811.  and 
incorporated  it  with  the  French  empire,  the  ejected  prince  joined  the  ranks  of  the  allies 
In  recognition  of  this  adhesion,  the  congress  of  Vienna  transferred  certain  portions  of 
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territory,  with  5,000  Hanoverians  nnd  20,000  Inhabitants  of  the  quondam  French  district 
of  the  Saar,  to  the  Oldenburg-  allegiance.  From  these  new  acquisitions  were  organized 
the  district  Amme,  and  the  principality  of  Birkenfeld;  while  Oldenburg  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  grand-duchy.  The  revolutionary  movement  of  1848  was  quite  as  pro- 
ductive of  violent  and  compulsory  political  changes  in  this  as  in  oilier  German  states; 
and  in  1849,  after  having  existed  for  centuries  without  even  a  show  of  constitutional  or 
legislative  freedom,  it  entered  suddenly  into  possession  of  the  most  extreme  of  liberal 
constitutions.  The  reaction  in  favor  of  absolutism,  which  the  license  and  want  of  pur- 
pose of  the  popular  party  naturally  induced  till  over  Germany,  led  in  1852  to  a  revision 
and  modification  of  the  constitution,  which,  however,  in  its  present  form,  contains  the 
essential  principals  of  popular  liberty  and  security,  though  it  must  be  con  leased  this  is 
more  verbal  than  real.  In  the  German-Italian  war,  Oldenburg  sided  with  Prussia,  and 
afterward  joined  the  North  German  confederation.  The  duchy  concluded,  in  1866,  a 
treaty  with  Prussia,  by  which  the  grand-duke  renounced  his  claims  lo  the  Holslein 
succession,  for  the  cession  to  him  of  a  small  portion  of  Holstein  territory,  and  an  indem- 
nity of  1,000,000  tlialers.  Oldenburg  is  now  included  in  the  German  empire. 

OLDENBURG,  capital  of  the  grand-duchy  of  the  same  name,  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  navigable  river  Hunte,  25  in.  w.n.w.  of  Bremen.  Pop.  75,  15,701. 
Oldenburg  is  the  seat  of  the  administrative  departments,  and  the  focus  of  the  literary, 
scientific,  and  commercial  activity  of  the  duchy.  It  has  a  normal  school,  a  military 
academy,  a  public  library  of  81,000  vols.,  a  picture-gallery,  museum,  etc.  The  grand- 
ducal  palace  is  worthy  of  note  for  its  fine  gardens,  its  valuable  pictures,  and  other  art 
collections,  and  its  library.  The  principal  church  is  St.  Lambert's,  containing  the  bury- 
ing vaults  of  the  reigning  family.  Oldenburg  is  the  seat  of  an  active  river  trade,  and  is 
noted  for  its  excellent  studs,  and  the  great  cattle  and  horse  fairs  which  are  annually  held 
liere  in  the  mouths  of  June  and  August. 

OLDENBURG,  HOUSE  OF,  which  lays  just  claim  to  being  one  of  the  oldest  reigning 
families  of  Europe,  has  been  rendered  still  more  illustrious  by  various  matrimonial 
alliances,  which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  have  successively  been  the  means  of  creating  new 
royal  dynasties.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  1448,  a  scion  of  this  house  being  elected  king  of 
Denmark,  under  the  title  of  Christian  [.,  became  the  progenitor  of  the  Danish  house  of 
Oldenburg,  the  imperial  house  of  Russia,  the  late  royal  family  of  Sweden,  and  the  col- 
lateral and  junior  Danish  lines  of  Au-gustenburg,  Kiel,  and  So;rlerburg-Gliicksburg. 
Christian  owed  his  election  to  the  recommendation  of  his  maternal  uncle,  duke  Adolph 
of  Schleswig,  who,  when  the  throne  was  offered  to  him  on  the  sudden  death  of  king  Chris- 
topher, refused,  on  the  ground  of  age,  and  proposed  Christian  of  Oldenburg,  who,  as  the 
direct  descendant  of  Eric  Clipping's  daughter,  princess  Richissa,  was  allied  to  the  old 
extinct  house  of  Denmark.  The  death,  in  1459,  of  Adolph,  duke  of  Schleswig  and  count 
of  Holsteiu,  without  male  heirs,  opened  the  question  of  succession  to  those  states,  which 
has  since  become  one  of  such  vexatious  import.  The  ancient  law  of  Demmrk  recog- 
nized hereditary  fiefs  only  in  exceptional  cases;  crowned  fiefs  being  generally  held  for 
life  or  merely  for  a  time  ad  gratia  in.  Such  being  the  case,  Schleswig  might,  on  the  deatli 
of  Adolph,  have  been  taken  by  the  crown  as  a  lapsed  tenure;  but  Holstein,  being  held 
under  the  empire,  would  have  been  separated  from  it.  Adolph  and  his  subjects  were 
alike  anxious  that  Schleswig  and  Holstein  should  continue  united;  but  although  the  Schles- 
wig estates,  at  the  wish  of  the  duke  Adolph,  had  recognized  Christian  as  successor  to  the 
duchy  before  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Denmark,  the  Holstein  chambers  were 
divided  on  the  question  of  succession,  the  majority  showing  a  preference  for  the  claims 
of  the  counts  of  Schauenburg,  who  were  descended  from  male  agnates  of  the  Holstein 
house.  Christian  in  his  eagerness  to  secure  both  states,  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  rights 
jn  Schleswig  to  his  schemes  in  regard  to  Holsteiu;  and  having  bought  over  the  Holsteiu 
nobles  by  bribes  and  fair  promises,  he  was  elected  duke  of  Schleswig  and  count  of  Holstein 
at  Rtbe  in  1460,  where  he  signed  a  deed,  alike  derogatory  to  the  interests  and  unworthy 
the  dignity  of  his  crown.  In  this  compact,  by  which  he  bartered  away  the  just  preroga- 
tives and  independence  of  himself  and  his  successors,  for  the  sake  of  nominal  present 
gain,  he  pledged  his  word  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  that  the  two  provinces  should  always 
remain  undivided,  ' ewigbliben  toosamende  unrjcdrelt,"  and  not  be  dismembered  by  division 
or  heritage.  This  document,  which  remained  for  ages  unknown  or  forgotten,  was  dis- 
covered by  the  historian  Dahlmann  amid  the  neglected  papers  of  the  Holstein  state 
achives  at  Preetz,  and  proclaimed  in  1848  by  that  ardent  admirer  of  Germany  as  the 
unchangeable  fundamental  law  of  the  Schlcswig-Holstein  provinces.  The  confusion,  dis- 
sension, and  ill-will  to  which  this  fatal  deed  has  given  rise,  are  the  fruits  which  Chris- 
tian's unscrupulous  desire  to  secure  power  at  any  cost  has  produced  for  his  descendants, 
whose  complicated  claims  on  the  duchies,  resulted,  in  1864,  in  a  war  which  cost  Den- 
mark a  large  portion  of  her  territorial  possession.  From  Christian  I.  descend  two  dis- 
tinct bancnes  of  the  Oldenburg  line:  1.  The  royal  dynasty,  extinct  in  the  male  line  in 
Frederick  VII.,  late  king  of  Denmark,  and  the  collateral  branches  of  Sonderburg- 
Augustenburg  and  Sonderburg-GHicksburg;  2.  The  ducal  Holstein-Gottorp  line, 
descended  from  duke  Adolph,  who  died  in  1586,  and  was  the  second  son  of  king  Fred- 
erick I.  This  prince  had  received,  during  his  father's  life-time,  a  portion  of  the  Schleswig 
and  Holsteiu  lands,  which  he  was  permitted,  on  the  accession  of  his  elder  brother,  Chris- 
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tian  III.,  to  retain  for  himself  and  his  heirs.  This  line  became  illustrious  by  the  mar- 
riage of  prince  Karl  Friedrich,  the  son  of  Hed wig-Sofia,  eldest  sister  of  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden  (a  direct  descendant  of  duke  Adolph)  with  the  grand-duchess  Anna,  daughter  of 
Peter  the  great,  and  thus  gave  to  Russia  the  dynasty  which  still  occupies  the  imperial 
throne;  while  Adolph-Friedrich,  a  cousin  prince  Karl  Friedrich,  by  his  election  to  the 
throne  of  Sweden  in  1751,  added  another  crown  to  those  already  held  by  the  house  of 
Oldenburg.  The  conduct  of  his  descendants  rendered  the  new  dignity  short-lived,  for 
with  the  abdication  of  Gustavus  IV.,  iu  1809,  the  Holsteiu-Gottorp  dynasty  became 
extinct  in  Sweden. 

The  complicated  relations  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg  in  regard  to  the  Danish  succes- 
sion, after  giving  rise  to  much  angry  discussion  among  the  princes  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  Danish  people  themselves,  led  the  great  powers  to  enter  into  a  treaty,  known 
as  the  London  treaty  of  1852,  for  settling  the  question  of  succession,  on  the  ground  that 
the  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy  was  intimately  connected  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  balance  of  power  and  the  cause  of  peace  in  Europe.  England,  France,  Austria, 
Prussia,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  were  parties  to  this  treaty,  in  the  first  article  of 
which  it  was  provided,  that  on  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the  royal  house,  prince 
Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Souderburg-Glucksburg,  and  his  male  heirs,  according  to 
the  order  of  primogeniture,  should  succeed  to  all  the  dominions,  then  united  under  the 
sway  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  The  rights  of  succession,  which  rested  with  the  Augus- 
tenburg family,  were  forfeited  by  a  compact  with  the  duke  of  Augustenburg,  entered 
into  for  the  surrender  of  his  claims,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money  paid  to  him  by 
Denmark.  The  duke's  morganatic  marriage,  and  his  subsequent  rebellion,  in  1848, 
against  the  Danish  king,  were  the  causes  which  led  to  the  arrangement  of  this  family 
compact  on  the  existing  terms.  This  treaty,  known  as  the  London  protocol  of  May,  1852, 
was  followed  in  October  of  the  same  year  by  the  publication  of  a  supplemtary  clause, 
which  stipulated,  that  on  the  extinction  of  the  heirs-male  of  prince  Christian  of  Schleswig- 
Holsteiu-Sonderburg-GHicksburg,  the  H  Istein-Gottorp,  or  imperial  Russian  line  should 
succeed  to  the  Danish  dominions.  This  article,  even  more  than  the  original  clauses  of 
the  treaty,  met  with  the  strongest  opposition  among  the  Danes,  and  after  being  twice 
rejected  in  the  Landsthing,  the  London  treaty  was  only  ratified  after  a  new  election  of 
members,  and  on  the  assurance  of  the  king  that  in  excluding  all  female  cognate  lines 
from  the  succession,  there  was  no  definite  intention  of  advancing  the  claims  of  Russia. 
King  Frederick's  death,  in  1863,  brought  on  the  crisis  of  the  much-vexed  question  of  the 
Danish  succession;  and  although  the  London  treaty  was  so  far  followed  that  prince 
Christian  succeeded  as  king  of  Denmark,  the  evils  that  were  anticipated  from  the  meas- 
ure were  in  1864  made  painfully  manifest;  for  the  duke  of  Augustenburg,  notwithstand- 
ing the  renunciation  by  his  family  of  all  claims  to  the  succession,  appealed  to  the  federal 
diet  for  the  recognition  of  his  rights  on  Holstein;  and  the  German  powers,  glad  of  a  pre- 
text to  extend  their  influence  beyond  the  Eider,  occupied  the  Schleswig-Holsteiu(q.v.)  ter- 
ritory, and  succeeded,  by  force  of  superior  numbers,  in  advancing  the  boundary  of 
Germany  to  the  borders  of  Jutland.  This  led,  however,  to  grave  results  affecting 
the  whole  of  Europe.  Prussia  and  Austria  took  possession  of  the  conquests  in  their  own 
names.  The  former  power  offered  the  latter  pecuniary  compensation  for  their  assistance 
in  the  war,  while  indicating  a  determination  to  annex  the  duchies  to  its  own  dominions. 
Austria  refused,  and  this  led  to  the  disastrous  battle  of  Koniggratz. 

OLDHAM,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Kentucky,  bordering  on  Indiana,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Ohio  river,  intersected  by  the  Louisiana.  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  railroad;  200 
sq.m.;  pop.  '80.  7.685—7,476  of  American  birth:  2,222  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly 
but  fertile.  Wheat,  cotton.  Indian  corn,  oats,  and  pork  are  the  chief  products.  Lime- 
stone is  found.  Co.  seat,  La  Grange. 

OLDHAM,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  flourishing  manufacturing  t.  of  England,  in 
the  co.  of  Lancashire,  stands  on  the  .Mcdlock,  6  m.  n.e.  of  Manchester.  It  owes  its  rapid 
increase  in  population  and  in  wealth  to  the  extensive  coal-mines  in  the  vicinity,  and  to  its 
cotton  manufactures,  which  have  increased  remarkably  within  late  years.  It  is  not  only 
the  great  center  of  the  hat-manufacture,  but  is  also  celebrated  for  its  manufactures  of 
fustians,  velveteens,  cords,  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  goods.  Numerous  silk-mills,  brass 
and  iron  foundries,  machine-shops,  tanneries,  rope-works,  etc.,  are  in  operation.  The 
parish  church,  the  town-hall,  the  blue-coat,  and  the  grammar-schools,  are  the  chief  edi- 
fices. Pop.  in  1871  of  municipal  borough,  82,629;  of  parliamentary  borough  (which 
returns  two  members  to  parliament),  113,100. 

OLDHAM,  JOHN;  about  1590-1636;  b.  England;  emigrated  to  Plymouth  in  1623,  and 
in  association  with  Lyford  endeavored  to  establish  a  separate  worship  on  the  Sabbath. 
He  was  also  credited  with  the  intention  of  changing  the  form  of  government  at  Ply- 
mouth. In  1633,  he  went  from  Dorchester  to  what  is  now  Windsor,  Conn.,  and  his 
exploration  resulted  in  the  settlement  of  that  town.  He  represented  Watertown  in  the 
general  court  of  1634,  and  was  killed  in  1636  by  Indians  who  came  aboard  his  ship  to 
trade.  His  murder  brought  on  the  Pequot  war. 

OLDHAM.  JOHN,  1653-83;  b.  En<rland;  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  won  distinc- 
tion by  his  proficiency  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  by  his  English  poetry.  Want  of  means 
forced  him  to  leave  the  university  in  1674,  and  he  soon  secured  employment  as  an  usher  at 
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the  free  school  in  Croydon  Surrey.  The  first  of  his  published  pooms  was  a  Pindaric  ode, 
on  the  death  of  his  friend,  Richard  Morweiit;  it  is  rich  in  comparisons,  ami  shows  a 
tenderness  in  strong  contrast  with  the  fierce  satire  of  his  later  works.  He  continued  10 
cultivate  poetry  as  a  relief  from  the  drudgery  of  "  beating  Greek  and  Latin  for  his  life."  as 
he  describes  it;  and  some  of  his  MS.  poems  attracted  the  notice  of  the  reigning  Lonrnii 
wits,  sir  Charles  Sedley,  the  earl  of  Dorset,  and  the  earl  of  Rochester,  who  paid  him  a 
visit  at  Croydon.  By  their  influence  he  was  made  tutor  to  the  sons  of  sir  Edward 
Thurlow,  yulh  whom  he  lived  till  1680.  At  this  time  he  was  engaged  upon  his  frit  ire* 
upon  the  c7e.stt.ito,  which  appeared  in  1679,  when  the  excitement  in  regard  to  the  so-called 
"  Popish  plot"  was  at  its  height.  They  are  full  of  bitterness  and  Protestant  rancor,  and 
gained  for  Oldham  a  high  reputation.  While  tutor  to  the  sou  of  sir  William  Hicks,  he 
became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Richard  Lower,  a  famous  London  physician,  and  was 
induced  to  study  medicine;  but  he  abandoned  it  at  the  end  of  a  year  and,  settling  in 
London,  devoted  himself  to  literature.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Dryden  and  the 
other  wits  and  satirists  of  the  day.  He  refused  the  post  of  private  chaplain  to  the  earl  of 
Kingston,  who  was  his  patron,  and  had  proposed  to  have  him  enter  holy  orders.  His 
last  poem  is  called  A  Sunday  Thought  in  Sickness,  and  is  of  a  devotional  character.  His 
poems  are  forcible  and  vehement,  but  defective  in  versification.  Oldham,  in  the  opinion 
of  Hallam,  "ranks  next  to  Dryden;  he  is  spirited  and  pointed,  but  his  versification  is  too 
negligent,  and  his  subjects  temporary." 

OLDKA'MIA,  a  genus  of  fossil  zoophytes,  dedicated  by  Forbes  to  prof.  Oldhnm,  who 
was  their  discoverer.  Only  two  species  are  known,  but  they  are  of  peculiar  interest, 
because,  with  their  associated  worm-tracts  and  burrows,  they  are  the  first  distinct  evi- 
dence of  life  on  the  globe.  They  exist  as  mere  tracings  on  the  surface  of  the  lamina?  of 
metamorphosed  shales,  all  remains  of  the  substance  of  the  organism  having  entirely  dis- 
appeared. The  form  of  the  hard  polypidom  is  preserved,  nnd  shows  a  jointed  main 
stem,  giving  off  at  each  joint,  in  the  one  species,  a  circle  of  simple  rays,  and  in  the  other 
a  fan-shaped  group.  Forbes  pointed  out  their  affinities  in  some  respects  to  the  hydro/oa, 
and  tn  others  to  the  polyzoa.  Kinnhan,  who  described  the  genus  at  some  length,  con- 
siders them  to  have  been  hydrozoa  allied  to  sertularia;  while  Huxley  places  them 
among  the  poJyzoa. 

OLD  MAN  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN.     See  ASSASSINS,  ante. 

OLDMIX'ON,  JOHN,  1673-1742;  b.  England.  He  superintended  and  revised  the  first 
edition  of  bishop  Kennett's  collection  of  English  historians.  In  1708  he  published  The 
British  Empire  in  America,  2  vols.,  later  edition  in  1741.  In  1715-16  Memoir*  of  North 
Brilain  and  Memoirs  of  Ireland;  in  1727?  Clarendon  and  Whillock  Compared;  and  in  1730, 
'35,  '39,  3  vols.,  containing  histories  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary  nnd 
Elizabeth,  also  of  the  Stuarts,  William  and  Mary,  Anne,  and  George  I.  In  1742  he 
published  Memoirs  of  the  Press,  Historical  and  Political,  for  Thirty  Years.  He  was  a 
strong  partisan,  and  was  called  a  whig  historian,  defending  whig  principles  even  in  his 
historical  works.  He  was  a  severe  and  unscrupulous  critic  of  Pope,  Swift,  Grey,  and 
other  celebrities  of  the  time,  in  his  contributions  to  the  magazines,  and  his  Prose  essay  on. 
Criticism,  which  Pope  notices  in  his  Dunciad.  Asa  reward  for  his  services  to  the  whig 
party,  he  was  appointed  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Bridgewater.  He  is  said  to 
have  visited  America. 

OLD  POINT  COMFORT,  a  village  and  watering-place  in  Virginia,  at  the  entrance  of 
Hampton  roads,  and  James  river.  12  m.  from  Norfolk,  and  the  site  of  fortress  Monroe, 
the  largest  military  work  in  the  United  States. 

OLD  RED  SANDSTONE,  the  name  given  to  a  large  scries  palaeozoic  rocks,  of  which  red 
sandstones  are  the  most  conspicuous  portions,  but  which  contains  also  white,  yellow,  or 
green  sandstones,  as  well  as  beds  of  clay  and  limestone.  The  group  lies  below  (lie  car- 
boniferious  strata,  and  was  called  "  Old  "  to  distinguish  it  from  a  newer  series  of  similar 
beds  which  occur  above  the  coal  measures.  The  discovery  that  the  highly  fossiliferous 
calcareous  rocks  of  Devonshire  and  the  continent  occupied  the  same  geological  horizon, 


limits  lithologicaily.  Many  names  used  by  geologists  are  similarly  at  fault;  there  is 
therefore  no  irood  reason  why  the  old  name  should  be  given  up.  especially  as  it  has  been 
rendered  classical  by  the  labors  and  writings  of  Hugh  Miller,  the  original  monographer 
of  these  rocks. 

The  position  of  the  old  red  sandstone  series  is  easily  determined,  though  the  sequence 
of  the  various  beds  which  form  it  is  somewhat  obscure.  All  the  rocks  are  situated 
betvreen  the  beds  of  the  Silurian  and  carboniferous  periods.  In  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  it  has  been  observed  that  there  is  an  old  series  of  red  sandstones  which  are  more  or 
less  conformable  with  the  underlying  Silurians,  and  a  newer  series  unconformnhlo  with 
the  older  strata,  but  conformable  with  the  overlying  carboniferous  rocks.  The  great 
interval  represented  by  this  break  has  been  believed  to  be  that  during  which  the  calcareous 
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Devonian  rocks  were  deposited.  The  recent  researches,  however,  of  Mr.  Salter  show  that 
the  one  set  of  beds  do  not  alternate  with  the  other,  but  that  they  are  really  contempo- 
raneous— the  coarse  shallow"  water  deposits  of  conglomerate  and  sandstone  having  been 
for  mod  on  the  shores  of  that  sea  in  whose  depths  the  deposits  of  thicker  mass,  finer  grain, 
and  lighter  color,  full  of  marine  shells  and  corals,  were  at  the  same  time  being  aggre- 
gated. 

The  strata  of  the  period  have  been  arranged  in  four  groups.  1.  Upper  old  red  sand- 
stone, including  the  Marwood  and  Petherwiu  groups.  2.  Middle  old  red  sandstone, 
including  the  Dartmouth  and  Plymouth  groups.  3.  Lower  old  red  sandstone,  including 
the  North  Foreland  and  Torbay  groups.  4.  Tilestones  or  Ledbury  Shales. 

1.  Tlie  upper  old  red  sandstones  are  conformable  with  the  inferior  strata  of  the  coal 
measures,  and  differ  so  little  petrologicaily,  or  even  paleoutologically  from  them,  that, 
they  li :ive  bern  considered  as  the  basement  series  of  that  period.     rl  hey  consist  of  yel- 
lowish and  light-colored  sandstones,  which  are  at  Dura  Den,  in  Fifeshire,  remarkably 
rich  in  some  of  their  layers  in  the  remains  of  Holoptychius,  Ptericthys,  Dendrodus,  etc. 
In  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  at  Dunse,  similar  beds  contain  a  fresh-water  shell  very  like 
the  mode:  n  anodon,  and  fragments  of  a  fern  called  cycloj)teris  hibernicus.     Mr.  Saltar  has 
shown,  from  the  intercalation  of  the  marine  beds  with  the  red  sandstone,  and  from  the 
identity  of  the  fossils,  that  the  Devonian  representatives  of  these  beds  are  the  Marwood 
and  Potherwin  groups.     These  consist  of  dark-colored  calcareous  and  argillaceous  beds, 
mi  1  gray  and  reddish  sandstones.     The  fossils  found  in  them  are  shells  and  land-plants, 
many  of  them  belonging  to  the  same  genera,  but  different  species  to  those  which  are 
found  in  the  carboniferous  system.     The  little  crustacean  Cypridina  andClymeuia  are  so 
characteristic  of  this  division,  that  in  Germany  the  strata  are  known  as  the  Cypridinien 
S:-hi'  il'"r  and  Clymenien  Kalk. 

2.  The  middle  old  red  sandstone  is  represented  in  the  north  of  Scotland  by  theCaith- 
ii"--  flags,  a  series  of  dark-gray  bituminous  schists,  slightly  micaceous  or  calcareous,  and 
remarkably  tough  and  durable.     Throughout  their  whole  thickness  they  are  charged 
with  fossil  fish  and  obscure  vegetable  remains.     The  characteristic  fishes  belong  to  the 
genera  Coccosteus,  Asterolepis,  and  Dipterus.     The  corresponding  beds  in  Devonshire 
are  the  Dartmouth  and  Plymouth  groups,  which  consist  of  extensive  deposits  of  lime- 
stones and  schists,  all  of  them  abounding  in  the  remains  of  corals,  trjlobites,  and  shells. 
In  the  German  equivalent,  the  Eifel  limestone,  but  especially  in  the  Russian,  the  char- 
acteristic invertebrate  fossils  of  the  Devonshire  calcareous  beds  have  been  found  asso- 
ciated with  the  remains  of  Coccosteus,  showing  beyond  doubt  the  identity  of  these 
various  beds.     The  Calceola  Sciiieffer  of  German  geologists  belongs  to  the  middle  old 
red;  it  receives  its  name  from  the  abundance  in  it  of  a  singular  brachiopod  (calccola  san 
dulina). 

3.  The  lower  old  red  sandstone  consists  of  strata  of  red  shale  ani  sandstone,  with 
beds  of  impure  arenaceous  limestone  (cornstone).  and  frequently  at  the  base  great  deposits 
of  red  conglomerate.     The  fossils  peculiar  to  this  division  are  the  remarkable  fish  cepha- 
iaspis,  and  the  huge  Crustacea  of  the  genus  Pterygotus,  besides  a  few  shells.     To  the 
south  of  the  Grampians,  the  strata  consists  of  a  gray  paving-stone  and  coarse  roofing- 
slate.     The  Devonian  representatives  of  this  section  are  the  sandstones  and  slates  of  the 
North  Foreland,  Liuton,  and  Torbay,  and  the  series  of  slaty  beds  and  quartz  ore  sand- 
stones developed  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  near  Coblentz.     The  Cephalaspis,  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  cornstones,  has  been  found  in  the  Rhenish  beds. 

4.  The  tilestones  or  Ledbury  Shales  consist  of  finely  laminated  reddish  and  green 
micaceous  sandstones,  which  have  been  noticed  underlying  the  old  red  only  on  its  western 
borders  in  Herefordshire.     The  fossils  of  those  beds  show  a  Silurian  fauna  with  a  num- 
ber of  old  red  forms;  the  tilestoues  are  consequently  referred  sometimes  to  the  one  period, 
and  sometimes  to  the  other. 

The  old  red  sandstone  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  surface  of  Great  Britain. 
In  the  north,  it  forms  the  boundary  lands  of  the  Moray  firth;  beginning  even  as  far 
north  as  the  Shetlands  and  Orkneys,  it  covers  the  whole  of  Caithness,  and  in  more  or  less 
broken  tracts  the  east  of  Sutherland,  Ross,  and  Cromarty,  and  the  north  of  Inverness, 
Nairn,  and  Elgin.  In  the  great  central  valley  of  Scotland  it  is  the  setting  in  which  the 
coal  measures  are  placed,  stretching  across  the  country  on  the  one  margin  from  Forfar  to 
Dumbarton,  and  occurring  on  the  other  in  separated  tracts  in  Lanark  and  Berwick.  In 
the  southern  division  of  the  island  it  is  limited  to  a  large  triangular  district  in  the  south- 
west. The  apex  of  the  triangle  is  at  Wenlock,  in  Shropshire;  a  line  thence  to  Start 
point,  in  Devon,  would  limit  it  on  the  east,  and  a  second  to  Milford  haven  would  do  so 
on  the  west.  The  Bristol  channel  bisects  it.  A  depression  in  the  Welsh  portion  is  occu- 
pied with  South  Wales  coal-field;  and  in  a  similar  depression  in  Devon,  the  culm-beds 
are  situated.  In  Ireland,  strata  of  this  age  are  found  in  the  counties  of  Kilkenny.  Water- 
ford,  Cork,  and  Kerry.  The  Devonian  rocks  have  been  carefully  studied  in  Belgium 
and  the  Rhine  district,  and  also  in  Russia,  where  they  cover  a  larger  district  in  the  north 
of  the  empire.  The  American  representatives  of  this  period  are  extensively  developed 
in  Xew  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Canada.  The  invertebrate  animals  found  in  the  old 
red  do  not  differ  much  from  those  of  the  Upper  Silurian.  Corals  are  remarkably  abun- 
dant and  beautiful  in  the  Devonian  limestones.  Goniatites  and  Clymenia  make  their 
first  appearance  in  this  period,  with  several  forms  of  lower  mollusca. "  Trilobites  are  still 
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numerous.  But  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  period  is  the  abundance  of  fish  of  curi- 
ous forms,  strongly  protected  outside  by  hard  bony  cases,  or  by  a  dense  armor  of  ganoid 
scales. 

OLDTOWN,  a  t.  in  Penobscot  co.,  Me.,  on  the  w.  brink  of  Penobscot  river,  and  the 
European  and  North  American,  and  the  Bangor  and  Piscatiquis  railroads,  12  m.  n.  of 
Bangor;  pop.  '70.  4,529.  It  was  set  off  from  Orono  in  1840,  and  consists  of  the  four  vil- 
lages, Oldlown,  Pushaw,  Great  Works,  and  Upper  Si  ill  water.  It  has  a  heavy  water 
power,  and  many  saw  and  lumber  mills,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
world.  A  boom  built  across  the  Penobscot  at  a  cost  of  $100,000  keeps  lumber  from 
drifting  out  to  sea.  The  lumber  trade  is  the  chief  business;  furniture,  carriages,  barrels, 
and  shingles  are  also-made.  There  are  a  number  of  churches  and  a  bank.  A  railroad 
bridge  spans  the  Penobscot  at  this  point. 

OLDYS,  WILLIAM,  a  most  erudite  and  industrious  bibliographer,  was  a  natural  son  of 
Dr.  William  Oldys,  chancellor  of  Lincoln,  and  advocate  of  the  admiralty  court,  and  was 
born  in  1687.  Regarding  his  early  life  little  is  kuown.  His  father  dying  iu  1708  left 
him  a  small  property,  which  Oldys  squandered  as  soon  as  he  got  it  into  his  own  hands. 
The  most  of  his  life  was  spent  as  a  bookseller's  hack.  He  drank  hard,  and  was  so  scan- 
dalously fond  of  low  company  that  he  preferred  to  live  within  the  "  rules"  of  the  Fleet 
prison  to  any  more  respectable  place.  As  may  easily  be  supposed  from  his  habits,  the 
dissolute  old  bookworm  was  often  in  extremely  necessitous  circumstances,  and  when  he 
died  (April  15,  1761)  he  left  hardly  enough  to  decently  bury  him.  It  is  but  fair  to  add 
that  Oldys  had  some  sterling  merits.  Capt.  Grose,  who  knew  him,  praises  his  good- 
nature, honor,  and  integrity  as  a  historian,  and  says  that  "nothing  would  ever  have 
biased  him  to  insert  any  fact  in  his  writings  which  he  did  not  believe,  or  to  suppress  any 
he  did."  For  about  ten  years  Oldys  acted  as  librarian  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  whose  val- 
uable collection  of  books  and  MSS.  he  arranged  and  catalogued.  His  chief  works  are: 
The  British  Librarian,  Exhibiting  a  Compendious  Jtei>iew  of  all  Unpubli»Jied  and  Valuable 
Books  in  all  Science*  (London,  1137,  anonymously);  a  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  prefixed 
to  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World  (1738)  ;  a  translation  of  Camden's  Britannia  (2  vols.); 
The  Harleian  MixcelUuiy,  or  a  Collection  of  Scarce,  Curious,  and  Entertaining  Tracts 
(8  vols.  Lond.  1753).  Besides  these,  Oldys  wrote  a  great  variety  of  miscellaneous  literary 
and  bibliographical  "articles"  for  his  friends  the  booksellers,  which  it  would  be  tedious 
to  mention. 

OLEA'CE.2E,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  with 
opposite  leaves  and  flowers  in  racemes  or  panicles.  The  calyx  is  in  one  piece,  divided, 
persistent;  the  corolla  is  hypogynous,  generally  4-cleft,  sometimes  of  four  petals,  some- 
times wanting;  there  are  generally  two,  rarely  four  stamens;  the  ovary  is  free,  2-celled, 
the  cells  2-seedcd;  the  fruit  is  a  drupe,  a  capsule,  or  a  samara  (sec  these  heads);  the 
cotyledons  are  foliaceous.  Nearly  150  species  are  known,  mostly  natives  of  temperate 
countries.  Among  them  are  the  olive,  ash,  lilac,  privet,  pliillyrea,  fringe  tree,  etc. 
Between  some  of  these  there  is  a  great  dissimilarity,  so  that  thife  order  is  apt  to  be 
regarded  as  a  very  heterogeneous  group;  but  the  real  affinity  of  the  species  composing  it 
is  manifested  by  the  fact  that  even  those  which  seem  most  unlike  can  be  grafted  one 
upon  another,  as  the  lilac  or  the  olive  on  the  ash.  Bitter,  astringent,  and  tonic  proper- 
ties are  prevalent  in  this  order. 


CLEAN  DEB,,  Nerium,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  ntwcymncfcp^  having  a 
5-parted  calyx,  set  round  on  the  inside  at  the  base  with  many  tooth-like  points  or  glands, 
a  salver-shaped  5-cleft  corolla,  in  the  throat  of  which  is  a  5-parted  and  toothed  or  lace- 
rated corona,  five  stamens,  the  anthers  adhering  to  the  stigma,  the  fruit  composed  of 
two  follicles.  The  species  are  evergreen  shrubs  with  leathery  leaves,  which  are  opposite 
or  in  threes;  the  flowers  iu  false  umbels,  terminal  or  axillary.  The  COMMON  OLKAXDER 
(N.  oUander),  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  the  north'  of  Africa,  and  many  of  the 
warmer  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  is  frequently  planted  in  many  countries  as  an  orna- 
mental shrub,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  Britain  as  a  window-plant.  It  has  beautiful  red 
or  sometimes  white  flowers.  The  English  cull  it  ROSE  BAY,  and  the  French  ROSE 
LAUREL  (laurier  rose).  It  attains  a  height  of  8  or  10  feet.  Its  flowers  give  a  splendid 
appearance  to  many  ruins  in  the  south  of  Italy.  It  delimits  in  moist  situations,  and  is 
often  found  near  streams.  All  parts  of  it  contain  a  bitter  and  narcotic-acrid  juice, 
poisonous  to  men  and  cattle,  which  flows  out  as  a  white  milk  when  young  twigs  are  broken 
off.  Cases  of  poisoning  have  occurred  by  children  eating  its  flowers,  and  even  by  the 
use  of  the  wood  for  spits  or  skewers  in  roasting  meat.  Its  exhalations  are  injurious  to 
those  who  remain  long  under  their  influence,  particularly  to  those  win*  sleep  under  it. 
A  decoction  of  the  leaves  or  bark  is  much  used  i)i  the  south  of  France  as  a  wash  to  cure 
cutaneous  maladies.  —  If.  odorntinn,  an  Indian  species,  has  larger  flowers,  which  are  very 
fragrant.  —  N.  pisddium  (or  EschaUum  pitadium),  a  perennial  climber,  a  native  of  the 
Kasya  hills,  has  a  very  fibrous  bark,  the  fiber  of  which  is  used  in  India  as  hemp.  The 
steeping  of  the  stems  in  ponds  kills  fish. 

OLE  AS  TEH.     See  EL^;  AGNUS. 

OLE  BULL.     See  BULL,  OLE  BORNEMANN,  ante. 
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0  LEFIANT  GAS  (C4H4)  is  transparent  and  colorless,  possesses  a  disagreeable  alliaceous 
odor,  ami  acts  as  a  poison  when  breathed.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0.981.  It  takes  fire 
when  brought  in  contact  with  a  flame,  and  burns  with  a  bright  clear  light.  When  this 
gas  is  mixed  with  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air  in  the  proportion  of  1  volume  with  3 
volumes  of  oxygen,  or  with  15  volumes  of  atmospheric  air,  it  forms  a  powerfully  explo- 
sive mixture.  It  is  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water — 100  volumes  of  water  at  32° 
absorbing  26.5  volumes  of  the  gas,  while  at  68"  they  only  absorb  14  volumes.  It  was 
liquefied  by  Faraday  under  great  pressure,  but  remained  unfrozen  at  166°.  If  it  be  con- 
ducted through  strongly -heated  tubes,  or  if  a  continuous  series  of  electric  sparks  be 
passed  through  it,  it  is  decomposed  into  a  very  dense  black  carbon,  and  double  its  own 
volume  of  hydrogen;  and  if  it  is  subjected  to  a  less  intense  heat,  the  products  of  decom- 
position are  carbon  and  light  carbureted  hydrogen  or  marsh  gas  (C2H4).  Chlorine  acts 
upon  this  gas  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  When  the  two  gases  are  mixed  in  equal 
volumes,  they  combine  to  form  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  to  which  the  term  chloride  of  olefi- 
ant  gas.  or  Dutch  liquid  (q.v.),  is  given.  It  is  from  this  reaction  that  the  term  olefiant 
was  originally  applied  to  this  gas. 

Olefiaut  gas  is  a  constituent  of  the  gaseous  explosive  admixtures  that  accumulate  in 
coal-pits,  and  of  the  gaseous  products  yielded  by  the  distillation  of  wood,  resinous  mat- 
ters, and  coal;  and  the  brightness  of  the  flame  of  ordinary  gas  is  in  a  great  measure 
dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  olefiant  gas  that  is  present. 

This  gas  is  mo»t  readily  obtained  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  alcohol;  the 
reactions  that  ensue  are  too  complicated  to  be  described  in  these  pages. 

0  LEIC  ACID  (CseHssOs.HO),  at  temperatures  above  57°,  exists  as  a  colorless  limpid 
fluid,  of  an  oily  consistence,  devoid  of  smell  and  taste,  and  (if  it  has  not  been  exposed 
to  air)  exerting  no  action  on  vegetable  colors.  At  40C  it  solidifies  into  a  firm,  white,  crys- 
talline mass,  and  in  this  state  it  undergoes  no  change  in  the  air;  but  when  fluid  it  readily 
absorbs  oxygen,  becomes  yellow  and  rancid,  and  exhibits  a  strong  acid  reaction  with 
litmus  piper.  It  is  not  a  volatile  acid,  and  on  the  application  of  a  strong  heat  it  breaks 
up  into  several  substances,  such  as  caproic,  caprylic,  and  sebacic  acids — the  last  named 
being  the  most  charactersitic  product  of  the  distillation.  If  oleic  acid  be  exposed  to  the 
action  of  hyponitric  acid  (NO4).  it  is  converted  into  an  isomeric,  solid,  fatty  acid,  termed 
elaidic  acid.  A  very  small  quantity  of  hyponitric  acid  (1  part  to  200  of  oleic  acid)  is 
sufficient  to  effect  this  remarkable  change,  the  nature  of  which  is  unknown.  When 
distilled  with  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  it  is  oxidized  into  a  large  number  of  products, 
including  all  the  volatile  fatty  acids  represented  by  fhe  formula  Cj,H»ttOi,  from  formic 
acid  (C2H;iO4)  to  capric  acid  (C2oH30O4),  with  six  fixed  dibasic  acids  of  the  formula 
C2nHon-.2O8,  viz.,  succinic  acid,  lipic  acid,  adipic  acid,  pimelic  acid,  suberic  acid,  and 
anchoic  (or  lepargylic)  acid.  When  heated  with  hydrated  potash  it  breaks  up  into 
palmitic  and  acetic  acids,  as  shown  in  the  equation: 

Oleic  Acid.       Hydrated  Potash.  Palmitate  of  Potash.    Acetate  of  Potash. 

c7«H34O4  +  2(KO,Ho7  =  cLfl^C^KO  -f  C4HSO3,KO  +  2H 

These  decompositions  and  disintegrations  seem  to  illustrate  the  facility  with  which,  by 
the  mere  process  of  oxidation,  which  is  perpetually  at  work  in  living  structures,  one 
organic  acid  can  be  converted  into  others. 

Oleic  acid  is  a  constituent  of  oleine  (q.v.),  which  exists  in  most  of  the  fats  and  fatty 
oils  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  most  abundantly  in  the  liquid  fats  or 
oils,  and  hence  its  name  is  derived.  "  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  the  acid  in  a  state  of 
puritv.  in  consequence  of  the  readiness  with  which  it  oxidizes;  and  we  shall  not  enter 
into  details  regarding  the  method  of  its  preparation.  It  is  obtained  in  a  crude  form,  p.s 
a  secondary  product"  in  the  manufacture  of  stearine  candles,  but  almond  oil  is  generally 
employed  when  the  pure  acid  is  required. 

Oleic  acid  forms  normal  (or  neutral)  and  acid  salts;  but  the  only  compounds  of  this 
class  that  require  notice  arc  the  normal  salts  of  the  alkalies.  These  are  rll  soluble,  and 
by  the  evaporation  of  their  aqueous  solution  form  xoap*.  Oleate  of  potash  forms  a  soft 
soap,  which  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  Naples  soap:  while  oleate  of  soda  is  a  hard  soap, 
which  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  Marseilles  soap. 

The  olcates  of  the  alkalies  occur  in  the  animal  body,  in  the  blood,  chyle,  lymph,  and 
bile;  they  have  also  been  found  in  pus,  in  pulmonary  tubercles,  and  in  the  excrements, 
after  the  administration  of  purgatives. 

O'LEINE  (Cii4HI04O12)  is  proved,  by  the  researches  of  Berthelot,  to  be  a  triglyceride 
of  oleic  acid.  See  GLYCERINE.  Pure"  oleine  is  a  colorless  and  inodorous  oil,  which 
solidifies  into  acicular  crystals  at  about  23°,  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  only  slightly  solu- 
ble in  cold  alcohol,  but  dissolves  in  ether  in  all  proportions.  By  exposure  to  the  air  it 
darkens  in  color,  becomes  acid  and  rancid  (from  the  gradual  decomposition  of  the  oleic 
acid),  and  finally  assumes  a  rcsinoid  appearance.  Hyponitric  acid  converts  it  into  an 
isomeric,  white,  solid  fat,  named  elaidine — the  glyceride  of  the  elaidic  acid  described  in 
the  preceding  article. 

Pure  oleine  is  obtained  by  cooling  olive  oil  to  32°.  which  occasions  the  separation  of 
the  stearine  and  palmitine  in  a  solid  form.  The  fluid  portion  is  then  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  which  on  being  cooled  to  32°  deposits  in  a  solid  form  everything  but  oleiiie, 
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which  is  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by  driving  off  by  heat  the  alcohol  from  the  decanted 
or  filtered  solution. 

The  drying  oils,  such  as  those  of  linseed,  hemp,  walnut,  poppy,  etc.,  contain  a  variety 
of  oleiue,  which  is  not  converted  into  elaidine  by  the  action  of  hyponitric  acid,  or  of 
subnitrate  of  mercury,  which,  when  prepared  without  the  aid  of  heat,  contains  enough 
of  the  acid  to  produce  a  similar  effect.  Hence  these  substances  may  be  used  to  detect 
fraudulent  adulterations  of  olive  or  almond  oil  with  poppy  and  other  cheap  drying  oils. 

OLEOMARGARINE,  from  the  Latin  oleum,  oil,  and  mnrga  (the  latter  from  the  Greek 
margarete)  a  pearl ;  margarine  being  the  solid  derived  from  olive  and  other  oils  under 
pressure,  and  so-called  from  its  pearl-like  appearance.  The  name  is  applied  to  a  prod- 
uct of  beef  fat,  and  was  given  to  it  by  act  of  the  legislature  of  New  York,  with  a  view 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  article  as  dairy  butter,  by  having  it  stamped  or  branded  legibly 
with  this  name  under  penalty  duly  applied  for  neglect  thereof.  The  material  of  which  the 
article  is  manufactured  is  beef  fat,  excepting  the  suet  and  the  fat  of  the  kidneys,  which 
parts  are  left  in  the  carcass  for  the  butcher.  The  caul  and  the  enveloping  fat  of  the 
intestines  only  are  employed — except  in  cases  of  adulteration.  The  process  of  manufac- 
ture is  as  follows:  the  beef  carcass  having  been  permitted  to  hang  until  the  animal  heat 
lias  entirely  left  it,  the  fat  is  placed  in  tanks  of  cold  water  and  thoroughly  cleansed  from 
all  impurities,  this  process  being  three  times  repeated.  It  is  next  conveyed  to  the  cutting- 
machine,  an  instrument  supplied  with  revolving  knives,  which  cut  it  into  small  bits, 
when  it  is  forced  as  a  pulp  through  a  screen  or  colander.  This  pulp  is  now  placed  in 
the  melting-kettle,  in  which  it  is  subjected  to  a  heat  of  112°  to  118"  F.,  being  at  the  same 
time  vigorously  stirred  by  an  agitator,  or  paddler,  worked  by  machinery.  From  the 
melting-kettle  the  melted  fat  is  run  into  a  series  of  vats,  the  refuse  or  residuum  passing 
through  a  valve  in  the  bottom  of  the  kettle,  and  into  receptacles  for  tallow.  From  the 
vats  the  oil  is  transported  in  metal-lined  coolers  (wagons  drawn  by  hand)  to  a  room  which 
is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  85°  to  87°,  where  it  becomes  a  granulated  muss.  In  this  form 
it  is  served  to  the  hydraulic  presses  by  the  following  method:  an  upright  shaft,  having  a 
revolving  horizontal  wheel  at  the  top,  stands  at  a  convenient  height  from  the  ground  for 
service.  On  the  outer  extremity  of  the  spokes  of  this  wheel  are  arranged  boxes  in  which 
the  material  is  placed,  being  first  packed  in  cloths;  it  thus  takes  form,  like  that  of  a 
square  loaf  of  bread,  being  then  transferred  to  metal  plates  in  the  press,  plate  after  plate 
being  covered  in  layers  until  the  press  is  full.  Tlie  power  is  then  applied,  when  the 
pure  oil  runs  off  into  a  reservoir,  and  the  residue  (stearine)  is  left  in  thin  white  sheets 
resembling  parafflnc.  These  are  afterwards  collected  and  packed  in  hogsheads,  for  dis- 
posal to  those  who  make  use  of  the  article.  The  solid  elements  of  the  fat  have  now 
been  entirely  eliminated  in  the  stearine,  the  tallow,  and  the  refuse — the  latter  being  the 
wash  of  the  coolers,  which  is  obtained  by  thoroughly  scalding  the  latter.  This  is  after- 
wards run  through  gutters  into  the  tallow-room.  Here  it  passes  into  a  large  tank,  from 
which  it  is  removed  in  barrels  to  an  iron  vat  resembling  a  vertical  boiler,  where  it  is  put 
under  steam-pressure  and  the  tallow  obtained;  the  whole  of  which  goes  to  the  soup 
manufacturers  and  tallow-chandlers,  the  final  refuse  in  the  iron  vat  being  expelled 
through  a  manhole,  packed  in  casks,  and  disposed  of  for  fertilizing  purposes.  From  the 
press-room  reservoir,  the  oil  is  pumped  to  the  butter-room,  where  it  is  received  in  large 
churns  worked  by  steam-power.  In  these,  after  being  combined  with  a  proportion  of 
one-fifth  milk,  it  goes  through  a  churning  process  which  occupies  about  forty  minutes. 
From  the  churns  the  product  is  run  into  coolers  containing  broken  ice,  with  which  it  is 
thoroughly  mixed  to  solidify  it,  being  afterwards  separated  from  the  ice  on  tables.  The 
butter,  being  of  unequal  consistency  and  temperature,  is  next  passed  through  a  machine 
called  a  crusher,  out  of  which  it.  comes  a  perfectly  homogeneous  mass.  It  now  goes  to 
the  salting-table,  where  it  is  salted  and  worked,  after  which  it  is  packed  in  boxes,  firkins, 
and  barrels,  every  package  being  branded  "oleomargarine"  according  to  law.  This 
manufacture  in  New  York  amounts  to  about  350,000  Ibs.  per  week;  there  are  manufac- 
tories in  other  cities  as  to  which  no  statistics  are  available.  In  1880  the  article  interfered 
so  greatly  with  the  sale  of  dairy  butter,  particularly  in  competition  with  the  export  trade 
in  the  latter,  through  false  representation,  as  *o  arouse  a  powerful  opposition  to  its 
manufacture  and  sale,  both  on  the  part  of  dairymen,  and  that  of  the  New  York  produce 
exchange. 

OLEOM  ETER,  or  ELA!OMETER,  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  densities  of  fixed 
oils.  It  consists  of  a  very  delicate  thermometer-tube,  the  bulb  being  large  in  proportion 
to  the  stem.  It  is  divided  into  fifty  degrees,  and  floats  at  zero  in  pure  oil  of  poppy- 
seed,  at  38°  to  38£°  in  pure  oil  of  almonds,  and  at  50°  in  pure  olive  oil. 

0  LEQPHOSPHO  RIG  ACID  is  a  yellow  viscid  substance,  which  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  cold  alcohol,  but  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in  ether.  When  boiled 
for  a  long  time  with  water  or  with  alcohol,  or  when  treated  with  an  acid,  it  resolves 
itself  into  oleine  and  phosphoric  acid;  while  alkalies  decompose  it  into  phosphoric  acid, 
oleates,  and  glycerine.  It  exists,  according  to  Freiny  and  other  chemists,  in  the  brain, 
spinal  cord,  kidneys,  and  liver. 

OLERON,  ISI.E  OF  (anc.  Uliarus),  an  island  of  France,  forming  a  portion  of  the  de- 
partment of  Charente-Inferieure,  lies  off  the  w.  coast  of  France,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  rivet  Chareute.  It  is  19  m.  long,  and  about  5  m.  broad,  and  is  ULusally  fertile,  pro- 
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ducing  abundantly  all  the  crops  grown  in  the  department  to  which  it  belongs.  See 
CHARENTE  INFERIEURE.  At  its  northern  extremity,  is  the  light-house  of  Chassiron.  In 
the  sea-port  of  Olerou,  distilleries,  rope-walks,  and  ship-building  yards  are  in  operation. 
The  town  of  Sainte-Picrre-d'Oleron  (pop.  1,575)  stands  near  the  center  of  the  island. 
The  pup.  of  the  island  is  given  at  10, QUO. 

OLEROJf,  LAWS  OP,  or  JUDGMENTS  D'OLERON,  a  celebrated  code  of  maritime  law 
compileci  in  France  in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  and  so  named  from  a  groundless  story, 
that  it  was  enacted  by  Richard  I.  of  England  during  the  time  that  his  expedition  to 
Palestine  lay  at  anchor  at  that  island.  The  real  origin  of  these  laws  was  a  written  code, 
called  1-  Cvuxoiato  del  Mare,  of  about  the  middle  of  tlie  13th  c.,  compiled  either  at  Bar- 
celona or  at  Pisa,  forming  the  established  usages  of  Venice  and  the  other  Mediterranean 
states,  and  acceded  to  by  the  kings  of  France  and  counts  of  Provence.  Besides  contain- 
ing regulations  simply  mercantile,  this  system  defined  the  mutual  rights  of  belligerent 
and  neutral  vesseK  as  they  have  been  since  understood  in  modern  international  law.  The 
so-called  laws  of  Oieron  were  a  code  of  regulations  borrowed  from  the  Consolato,  which 
for  several  centuries  were  adopted  as  the  basis  of  their  maritime  law  by  all  the  nations  of 
Europe.  Copies  of  the  Jugt.nents  d' Oleron  are  appended  to  some  ancient  editions  of  the 
Voutniidtr  ile  Normandie.  See  NORMANDY,  CUSTOMARY  LAW  OF. 

OLGA,  SAINT,  a  saint  of  the  Russian  church,  wife  of  the  duke  Igor  of  Kiev,  who. 
having  undertaken  an  expedition  against  Constantinople,  which  proved  unsuccessful, 
was  slain  on  his  return  to  his  own  dominions.  His  widow  Olga  avenged  his  death, 
assumed  the  government  in  his  stead,  and  for  many  years  governed  with  much  pruden  -e 
and  success.  Having  resigned  the  government  to  her  son  Vratislaf  about  the  year  952, 
sli"  repaired  to  Constantinople,  where  she  was  baptized,  by  the  patriarch  Theophilaktes, 
and  received  into  the  church,  assuming  at  baptism  the  name  of  Helena,  in  honor  of  St. 
Helena,  mother  of  Constantine.  She  returned  to  Russia,  and  labored  with  much  zeal 
for  the  propagation  of  her  new  creed;  but  she  failed  in  her  attempt  to  induce  her  son, 
Swant-oslav.  to  embrace  Christianity.  Her  grandson,  Vladimir,  having  married  Chr\>o- 
berga,  the  sister  of  the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  Basil  and  Constantine,  was  baptized 
in  the  year  088;  but  his  grandmother  did  not  live  to  enjoy  this  gratification,  having  died 
in  978,"or,  according  to  other  authorities,  as  early  as  970.  She  is  held  in  high  veneration 
in  the  Russian  church.  Her  festival  is  h.-ld  on  July  21,  and  the  practice  of  venerating 
her  appears  to  date  from  the  early  period  of  the  Russian  church,  before  the  schism 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches. 

OLHAO  ,  a  t.  of  Portugal,  on  the  sea-coast,  near  Capede  St.  Maria,  and  5  m.  e.  from 
Faro.  Pup.  7.025. 

OLIB'ANTJM,  a  gum-resin,  which  flows  from  incisions  made  in  bosneeUia  serrata,  a  tree 
found,  in  some  piMls  of  the  east.  See  BOSWELLIA.  It  is  the  lebnnah  of  the  Hebrews, 
l"><\ !>ios  or  libanotos  of  the  Greeks,  thus  of  the  Romans,  of  all  which  terms  the  ordinary 
English  translation  i>  frankincense  (q.v.).  It  occurs  in  commerce  in  semi-transparent 
yellowish  tears  and  masses;  has  a  bitter  nauseous  taste;  is  hard,  brittle,  and  capable  of 
being  pulverized;  and  diffuses  a  strong  aromatic  odor  when  burned.  It  was  forrneny 
used  in  medicine,  chiefly  to  restrain  excessive  mucous  discharges;  but  its  use  for  such 
purposes  is  now  rare.  It  sometimes  enters  as  an  ingredient  into  stimulating  plasters. 
It  is  chiefly  employed  for  fumigation,  and  is  used  as  incense  in  Roman"  Catholic 
churches.  It  is  sometimes  distinctively  called  Indian  olibanum;  a  similar  substance,  in 
smaller  tears,  called  African  oUharnnn,  being  produced  by  boswellia  papyiifera,  a  tree 
found  growing  on  bare  limestone  rocks  in  the  e  of  Abyssinia,  and  sending  its  roots  to 
a  great  depth  into  the  crevices  of  the  rock.  The  middle  layers  of  the  bark  are  of  fine 
texture,  and  are  used  instead  of  paper  for  writing. 

OTIFANT'S  EIVEE.  Two  considerable  streams  of  this  name  are  found  in  the  cape 
Colony.  The  Olifant's  river  west  rises  in  the  Winterhoek  mountains,  and  enters  the 
Atlantic  in  lat.  31°  40',  after  a  course  of  150  m,,  and  a  basin  of  drainage  of  25,000  sq.m. — 
The  Olifants  river  east  drains  a  great  part  of  the  district  of  George,  and  joins  the  Gauritz 
river  CO  m.  above  the  entrance  of  that  river  into  the  sea.  Its  course  is  upwards  of  150m. 
in  lengt.li.  and  it  is  more  available  for  irrigation  than  almost  any  other  cape  river. 

0  LIGAPvGHY  (V/wv.  few,  and  arclm,  to  govern),  a  term  applied  by  Greek  political 
writers  to  that  perversion  of  an  aristocray  in  which  the  rule  of  the  dominant  part  of  the 
community  ceases  to  be  the  exponent  of 'the  sreneral  interests  of  the  state,  owing  to  the 
cessation  of  those  substantial  grounds  of  pre-eminence  in  which  an  aristocracy  originated. 
The  governing  power  in  tlie^e  circumstances  becomes  a  faction,  whose  efforts  are  chiefly 
devoted  to  their  o\vn  aggrandizement  and  the  extension  of  their  power  and  privileges. 

OLIGOCFL'ETA,  an  order  of  annelids,  of  which  the  common  earth-worm  is  a  good 
example.  Their  locomotive  appendages  are  in  the  form  of  bristles  attached  in  rows  to 
the  sides  and  ventral  surface  of  the  body;  no  branchiae:  all  hermaphrodite,  young  pass 
through  no  metamorphosis.  The  order  is  divided  into  two  families,  temcolcs  or  earth- 
worms, and  i.:/)i>i'-i'(r  or  mud-worms  and  water- worms.  These  families  have  also  been 
named,  respectively,  luinbricidtr&ud  nuido!.  In  the  lumbi-icny  or  common  earth-worm  (q.v.), 
the  edentulous  mouth  opens  by  a  muscular  pharynx  and  short  resophaeus  to  a  muscular 
crop  or  pro-vcntiic.iilus,  succeeded  by  a  second  muscular  stor..ach  or  gizzard.  Salivaiy 
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glands  opeu  into  the  pharynx,  and  other  digestive  glands  open  into  the  gullet.  The 
perivisceral  cavity  is  lined  by  a  cellular  membrane,  which  is  continuous  with  a  yellow 
cellular  layer  covering  the  intestine  and  large  vessels,  and  which  casts  off  its  cefib  inio 
the  perivisceral  fluid  The  blood  circulating  in  the  pseudo-hemal  system  is  non-corpu" 
culated,  although  red,  while  that  contained  in  the'  body  cavity  is  colorless,  but  contain  ; 
corpuscles.  In  all  the  oligochteta  the  segmental  organs  communicate  with  the  perivis- 
ceral cavity,  and  also  externally  with  the  outer  medium.  The  most  common  example  of 
the  naida3  is  the  tubifex  rivulorum,  found  in  the  mud  of  ponds  and  streams.  It  is  1  or  1^ 
in.  long  and  of  a  bright  red  color.  The  pseudo-hemal  system  is  provided  with  two  con- 
tractile cavities  or  hearts,  and  a  system  of  tubes  similar  to  that  iu  the  earlh-wonn,  and  aiso 
a  system  of  lateral  tubes  opening  externally.  The  reproduction  is  boih  non-sexmd  and 
sexual.  Before  maturity  the  young  nai's  throws  out  a  bud  between  two  rinirs,  at  a  point 
generally  near  the  middle  of  the  body,  and  the  strange  phenomenon  of  this  bud  develop- 
ing in'o  a  new  individual,  as  well  as  each  of  the  two  parts  of  the  parent  on  either  side  of 
this  point,  takes  place.  That  portion  of  the  parent  in  front  of  the  bud  develops  a  tail, 
whilst  the  portion  behind  the  bud  develops  a  head.  Besides  their  non-sexual  reproduc- 
tion the  naidse  after  going  through  a  metamorphosis  attain  sexual  reproduction. 

OLIN,  HENRY,  1757-1837;  b.  Vermont,  and  spent  his  earlier  yenrs  in  Addison  county. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  general  assembly  consecutively  from  1799  till  1825,  excepting 
four  years;  also  a  member  of  three  constitutional  conventions.  He  was  associate  judge 
iu  1801,  chief  judge  in  1807,  member  of  congress  in  1824,  and  lieut.-gov.  in  18557. 
Stephen  Oliu,  the  Methodist  minister  and  educator,  was  his  son. 

OLIN,  STEPHEN,  D.D.,  LL.D.  ;  1797-1851 ;  b.  Vt. ;  oldest  son  of  Henry,  who  was  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Vermont,  member  of  congress,  and  lieut.gov.  The  sou 
graduated  at  Middlebury  college  in  1820,  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class.  His 
health  being  impaired  by  intense  study,  he  went  to  South  Carolina,  and  became  the 
principal  of  Abbeville  academy.  While  there,  he  abandoned  the  study  of  law  which  he- 
had  commenced,  and  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  in  1824 
was  admitted  to  the  South  Carolina  conference.  He  was  stationed  in  Charleston  for  two 
years,  where,  associated  with  another,  he  preached  to  tour  congregations,  in  which  were 
8,000  slaves.  Of  these  he  received  200  into  the  church.  In  July,  1826,  he  was  elected 
professor  of  English  literature  in  the  university  of  Georgia,  where  he  remained  seven 
years.  In  1834  he  was  inaugurated  president  of  Randolph  Macon  college,  Va.,  which 
under  his  administration  had  great  prosperity.  In  1837-41  he  made  an  extended  tour  in 
Europe  and  the  east,  and  in  1843  published  in  2  vols.  Travels  in  Egypt,  Pelra,  and  the 
Holy  Land.  His  account  of  Egypt  was  pronounced  "the  best,  on  the  whole,  in  the 
language."  In  his  Trarels  he  spoke  of  "a  broken  arch  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  :ui 
ancient  bridge  connecting  the  Temple  with  Mount  Zion,  as  haviag  been  known  to  Mr. 
Catherwood,  and  other  travelers  and  residents,"  for  which  he  was"  accused  in  the  North 
i  American  Review  of  plagiarism,  Dr.  Robinson  in  his  Biblical  Researches  and  in  the  BiWto- 
theca  Sacra,  having  claimed  to  be  the  discoverer  of  this  monument,  and  especially  to 
have  been  the  first  to  recognize  in  this  fragment  of  an  arch  the  remnant  of  1  lie  bridge 
spoken  of  by  Josephus.  A  controversy  ensued,  in  which  Dr.  Olin  positively  denied  trie 
charge  of  plagiarism,  supporting  his  denial  by  the  testimony  of  two  missionaries,  the 
rev.  Dr.  Hamlin  and  the  rev.  Mr.  Homes,  the  latter  declaring  that  he  himself  informed 
Dr.  Robinson  of  the  existence  of  the  arch  as  a  remnant  of  the  bridge  mentioned  by  Jose- 
phus. In  1842  Dr.  Olin  was  elected  president  of  the  Wesley  an  university  in  Mkldlctown, 
Conn.,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.  During  his  administration  the  college  prospered 
greatly,  and  attained  a  high  rank.  He  excelled  as  an  educator.  He  contributed  to  the 
Wedcyan  Journal,  The  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  and  the  Methodist  Quarterly 
Review;  two  volumes  of  Sermons,  Lectures,  and  Addresses,  also  a  work  entitled  Greece,  and 
the  Golden  Horn  appeared  after  his  death.  In  1853  were.1  published  his  //{/>  and  Letters, 
edited  by  Mrs.  Olin.  assisted  by  Dr.  McClintock,  Dr.  Holdich,  and  other  friends.  The 
New  Enr/lfiiider  says  of  him:  "  He  had  the  real  celestial  lire  of  sacred  oratory.  lie  had 
great  p ywer  of  insight  and  logic;  but  his  chief  strcngi.li  lay  in  the  enkindling  and  electric- 
energy  of  his  sympathetic  and  emotional  nature." 

OLI1TDA,  a  suburb  of  Pernambuco  (q.v.). 

OLIN  DA,  a  city  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Pernambuco.  and  4  m.  n.e.  from  Per- 
nambuco. It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  there  were  blood}'  contest* 
between  Spain  and  Holland  for  the  possession  of  it.  It.  is  still  a  bishop's  seat,  Pernnm- 
buco  being  included  in  the  diocese.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  town  is  that  of  a  place 
half  deserted.  Pop.  8,000. 

OLINDA,  PEDRO  DE  AJIAUJO  LIMA,  Marquis  of,  1790-1870;  b.  in  Pernambwo. 
Brazil;  educated  there  and  studied  law  at  the  university  of  Coimbra,  Portugal.  In  1820 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Portumiesr.'  assembly,  and  on  his  return  to  Brazil  wns  elected 
to  that  of  Brazil,  and  was  a  member  until  his  death.  He  was  three  times  president  of 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  four  times  minister  of  state,  and  twice  regent  in  the  minority 
of  Pedro  II.  He  was  made  viscount  in  1841,  and  marquis  in  1804  In  politics  he  was 
liberal  but  not  a.  radical. 
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OLIPHANT,  LAURENCE,  b.  England,  1829;  son  of  sir  Anthony,  chief  justice  of 
Ceyion.  He  went  to  India  when  quite  young,  and  visited  the  Nepaulese  court.  He  pub- 
lished in  1852  a  description  of  this  visit,  under  the  title  of  A  Journey  to  Katmandhu,  or  the 
Nepauless  Ambassador  at  Home.  He  read  law  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Scotch,  and  afterwards  to  the  English  bar.  lu  185.2  he  traveled  through 
Russia  and  the  Crimea,  an  account  of  which  tour  appeared  in  1853  as  The  Russian  Shores 
Hf'thf  fiU'.ck  Sea.  He  was  appointed  private  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Elgin,  gov.gen.  of 
Canada,  and  was  for  a  time  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  Canada.  In  1855  he 
tie  published  an  account  of  his  travels  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  called  Minnesota, 
(UK?  tit,'  Far  Want;  and  .soon  afterwards  a  pamphlet  on  the  Crimean  war,  called  The  Coin- 
in;/  ''ampaiyn.  In  1856  appeared  his  transeaucasian  Campaign  under  Omar  Pasha.  He 
went  to  China  in  1857,  as  private  secretary  and  historiographer  to  lord  Elgin.  In  1860  he 
published  A  Narrative  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin'.-!  Mission  to  China  and  Japan;  and  Patriotsand 
Fuitu-ifers;  Incidents  of  1  ravel.  In  1861  he  was  charge  d'affaires  in  Japan,  where  he  was 
dangerously  wounded  by  assassins.  He  was  returned  to  parliament  in  1865,  but  resigned 
in  1808.  when,  with  his  mother,  lady  Oliphant,  he  joined  the  community  of  the  "  brother- 
hood of  the  new  life"  at  Portland,  Chautauqua  co. ,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  for  about 
two  years.  In  1870  he  was  at  Paris,  a  correspondent  of  the  London  'Times,  and  he  was 
the  American  manager  of  the  direct  cable  company,  1873-75.  He  published  in  1870 
Piccadilly;  a  Fragment  of  Contemporaneous  Bingrnphy,  and  in  1881,  TJie  Land  of  Gilead. 
The  latter  work  contains  an  account  of  his  travels  in  Palestine  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
a  site  for  a  proposed  colony. 

OLIPHANT,  Mrs.  MARGARET  (nee  WILSON),  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  liv- 
ing female  novelists,  was  born  about  the  year  1820.  The  prevalent  impression  that  she 
is  a  Scotchwoman,  naturally  enough  derived  from  the  obvious  fondness  with  which  in 
her  earlier  works  she  has  treated  Scottish  character  and  incident,  is  not  strictly  correct. 
She  is  a  native  of  Liverpool;  her  mother  was,  however,  a  Scotchwoman  of  a  somewhat 
remarkable  type,  strongly  attached  to  old  traditions.  In  1849  Mrs.  Oliphant  published 
her  first  work,  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland  of  Sunnyside,  which 
instantly  won  attention  and  approval.  Its  most  distinctive  charm  is  the  tender  humor 
and  insight  which  regulate  its  exquisite  delineation  of  Scottish  life  and  character  at  once 
in  their  higher  and  lower  levels.  This  work  was  followed  by  Merkland  (1851);  Adam 
Graeme  of  Mossgray  (1852);  Harry  Muir  (1853);  Mugd-nlen  Hepburn  (1854);  Lilliesleaf 
(1855);  and  subsequently  by  Zaidee,  Katie  Stewart,  and  The  Quiet  Heart,  which  originally 
appeared  in  succession  in  Blackwood's  Magazine.  Though  these  are  of  somewhat  various 
merit,  in  all  of  them  the  peculiar  talent  of  the  writer  is  marked.  They  are  rich  in  the 
minute  detail  which  is  dear  to  the  womanly  mind;  have  nice  and  subtle  insights  into 
character,  a  flavor  of  quiet  humor  and  frequent  traits  of  delicacy  and  pathos  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  gentler  emotions.  It  is,  however,  oh  the  Chronicles  of  Carlingford  that  her 
reputation  as  a  novelist  was  first  secured.  In  the  first  of  the  two  sections  separately 
published,  apart  from  its  other  merits,  which  are  great,  the  character  of  little  Netty,  the 
heroine,  vivifies  the  whole  work,  and  may  rank  as  an  original  creation.  The  other, 
Salem  Chapel,  perhaps  indicates  a  wider  and  more  vigorous  grasp  than  is  to  be  found 
in  any  other  work  of  the  authoress.  Certain  of  the  unlovelier  features  of  English  dis- 
sent, as  exhibited  in  a  small  provincial  community,  are  here  graphically  sketched,  and 
adapted  with  admirable  skill  to  the  purposes  of  fiction.  The  intrusion,  however,  in 
some  portion  of  the  work  of  a  "  sensational  "  element,  as  it  is  termed,  though  it  subserves 
intensity  of  interest,  must  be  noted  as  a  little  defective  in  art.  In  1870,  she  published 
Three  Brothers;  in  1871,  Squire  Arden.;  in  1872,  the  most  subtty  thought  and  gracefully 
written  of  all  her  novels,  Ombra;  in  1874,  A  Rose  in  June;  ana  in  1876,  Ph(zoe  Junior. 
Mi-.  Oliphant  has  also  published  Life  of  Edirard  Irving;  St.  Francis  of  Assisi;  Memoir 
of  the  Comte  de  MontaUrnbert;  and  T/ie  Makers  of  Florence. 

OLIVA,  a  genus  of  gasteropod  mollusks  of  the  family  biiccinidm,  order  Prosobranchi- 
ata.  See  INVERTEBRATE  ANIMALS,  sub-kingdom  mollusca,  division  B,  mollusca  proper, 
class  II.,  Gasteropoda,  section  A,  order  I.,  family  3.  They  are  sometimes  classed  with 
the  volutidee,  see  as  above,  family  5.  The  genus  has  the  following  characters:  animal 
involved,  compressed,  with  a  small  head  terminated  by  a  proboscis;  tentacles  approxi- 
mated, enlarged  at  their  base,  and  subulate  at  their  extremities,  carrying  the  eyes  on 
small  convexities  about  their  middle  part  externally;  foot  very  large,  oblong,  and  slit 
transverse  anteriorly;  mantle  with  a  single  lateral  lobe  covering  the  shell  in  great  part, 
with  two  tongue-like  processes  at  the  side  of  the  branchial  opening,  and  forming  in  front 
a  very  elongated  siphon;  a  single  branchial  pectination.  Oliva  is  one  of  the  richest  in 
color  of  shell  and  in  variety  of  species,  which  form  considerable  sections  in  the  cabinets 
of  many  collectors.  0.  textilina,  the  "astrolabe,"  has  a  cinereous  white  shell,  subretic- 
ulated  with  flexuous  dotted  lines,  with  two  brown  bands,  covered  with  characters,  as 
though  hieroglyphic.  This  beautiful  shell  witlrits  animal  is  found  in  the  Antilles  and  New 
Guinea.  0.  nuinru,  has  a  cylindrical  shell,  with  the  apex  rounded  and  a  slight  depres- 
sion (retuse);  aperture  white.  East  Indian  ocean  and  Australia.  0.  aangrutttaforcto  has  a 
cylindrical  shell,  very  beautifully  and  delicately  reticulated,  with  reddish-brown  small 
lines,  girt  with  two  brown  zones;  the  pillar  orange-red.  It  is  found  in  the  East  Indiaa 
ocean  and  on  the  coast  of  Timor.  These  species  have  been  found  at  various  depths,  from 
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the  surface  to  12  fathoms,  on  mud,  sandy  mud,  coarse  sand,  etc.  They  are  very  carniv- 
erous,  but  live  only  upon  the  juices  of  other  animals.  They  are  taken  at  the  Mauritius 
in  the  following  manner:  a  line  is  secured  in  position  near  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  to  which 
short  lines  with  nooses  containing  pieces  of  the  arms  of  cuttle  fish  are  attached,  so  that 
they  touch  the  bottom.  After  the  apparatus  has  remained  for  a  time  in  position  one  end 
is  raised  from  a  boat,  and  examined  along  its  course,  and  the  animals  which  adhere  to 
the  cuttle  fish  removed. 

OLIVAEEZ,  Don  GASPAKO  DE  GUZMAN.  Count  of,  duke  of  San  Lucar,  and  prime- 
miuister  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  was  b.  Jan.  6,  1587,  at  Rome,  where  his  father  was 
ambassador.  He  belonged  to  a  disiinguished  but  impoverished  family,  received  a  learned 
education,  became  the  friend  of  Philip  IV.,  his  confidant  in  his  amours,  and  afterwards 
bis  prime-minister,  in  which  capacity  he  exercised  almost  unlimited  power  for  22  years. 
Olivarez  showed  ability  ior  government,  but  his  constant  endeavor  was  to  wring  money 
from  the  country  that  he  might  carry  on  wars.  His  oppressive  measures  caused  insur- 
rections in  Catalonia  and  Andalusia,  and  roused  the  Portuguese  to  shake  oiT  the  Spanish 
yoke  in  1640,  and  make  the  duke  of  Bragauza  their  king,  an  event  which  Olivarez 
reported  to  Philip  with  satisfaction,  as  it  enabled  him  to  confiscate  the  duke's  great 
.estates  in  Spain.  But  the  arms  of  Spain  being  unsuccessful,  the  king  was  obliged  to 
dismiss  the  minister  in  1643.  He  would  probably  have  been  recalled  to  the  head  of 
affairs,  but  for  a  publication  in  which  he  gave  offence  to  many  persons  of  influence.  He 
was  ordered  to  retire  to  Toro,  and  confine  himself  to  that  place,  where  he  died,  Julv  12, 
1645.  (Cespedes,  Ilist.  De  Felipe  IV.) 

OLIVE,  Oka,  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  oleacece,;  having  oppo- 
site, evergreen,  leathery  leaves,  which  are  generally  entire,  smooth,  and  minutely  scaly; 
small  flowers  in  compound  axillary  racemes,  or  in  thyrsi  at  the  end  of  the  twigs;  a  small 
4-toothed  calyx,  a  4-cleft  corolla,  2  stamens,  a  2-cleft  sligma;  the  fruit  a  drupe.  The 
species  are  widely  distributed  in  the  warmer  temperate  parts  of  the  globe.  The  COM- 
MON OLIVE  (Q.Europcea),  a  native  of  Syria  and  other  Asiatic  countries,  and  perhaps  also 
of  the  s.  of  Europe,  although  probably  it  is  there  rather  naturalized  than  indigenous,  is 
in  its  wild  state  a  thorny  shrub  or  small  tree,  but  through  cultivation  becomes  a  tree  of 
20-40  ft.  high,  destitute  of  spines.  It  attains  a  prodigious  age.  The  cultivated  varie- 
ties are  very  numerous,  differing  in  the  breadth  of  the  leaves,  and  in  other  characters. 
The  leaves  "resemble  those  of  a  willow,  are  lanceolate,  entire,  of  a  dull  dark-green  color 
above,  scaly  and  whitish-gray  beneath;  the  flowers  small  and  white,  in  short  dense  ra- 
cemes; the  fruit  greenish,  whitish,  violet,  or  even  black,  never  larger  than  a  pigeon's  egg, 
generally  oval,  sometimes  globular,  or  obovate.  or  acuminate.  The  fruit  is  produced  in 
vast  profusion,  so  that  an  old  olive  tree  becomes  very  valuable  to  its  owner.  It  is  chiefly 
from  the  pericarp  that  olive  oil  is  obtained,  not  from  the  seed,  contrary  to  the  general 
rule  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Olive  oil  is  much  used  as  an  article  of  fooel  in  the 
countries  in  which  it  is  produced,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  in  other  countries,  to  which  it  is 
exported  also  for  medicinal  and  other  uses  (see  OILS).  Olives,  gathered  before  they  are 
quite  ripe,  are  pickled  in  various  ways,  being  usually  first  steeped  in  lime-water,  by  which 
they  are  rendered  softer  and  milder  in  taste.  They  are  well  known  as  a  restorative  of  the 
palate,  and  are  also  said  to  promote  digestion.  Disagreeable  as  they  generally  are  at 
first,  they  are  soon  greatly  relished,  and  in  the  s.  of  Europe  are  even  a  considerable  arti- 
cle of  fooql.  Dried  olives  are  there  also  used,  as  well  as  pickled  olives. — The  wood  of 
the  olive-lree  takes  a  beautiful  polish,  and  has  black  cloudy  spots  and  veins  on  a  greenish- 
yellow  ground;  it  is  principally  used  for  the  finest  purposes  by  cabinet-makers  and 
turners.  The  wood  of  the  root  is  marked  in  a  peculiarly  beautiful  manner,  and  is  used 
for  making  snuff-boxes  and  small  ornamental  articles.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  bitter  and 
astringent;  and  both  it  and  the  leaves  have  febrifuge  properties.  A  gum  resin  exudes 
from  old  stems,  which  much  resembles  storax,  has  an  odor  like  vanilla,  and  is  used  in 
all  parts  of  Italy  for  perfumery. — Among  the  Greeks  the  olive  was  sacred  to  Pallas 
Athene  (Minerva),  who  was  honored  as  the  bestowrer  of  it;  it  was  also  the  emblem  of 
chastity.  A  crown  of  olive-twigs  was  the  highest  distinction  of  a  citizen  who  had  mer- 
ited well  of  his  country,  and  the  highest  prize  of  the  victor  in  the  Olympic  games.  An 
olive  branch  was  also  the  symbol  of  peace  (compare  Gen.  viii.  11);  and  the  vanquished, 
who  came  to  supplicate  for  peace,  bore  olive  branches  in  their  hands. — The  olive  has  been 
cultivated  in  Syria,  Palestine,  and  other  parts  of  the  east,  from  the  earliest  times.  Its 
cultivation  extends  southwards  as  far  as  Cairo,  and  northwards  to  the  middle  of  France. 
It  is  very  generally  propagated  by  suckers,  but  where  great  c;?re  is  bestowed  on  it, 
inarching  is  practiced.  It  grows  from  cuttings.  The  climate  of  England  is  too  cold  for 
the  olive,  yet  in  Devonshire  it  ripens  its  fruit  on  a  s.  wall. — Olea  aimilis  and  several  other 
species  arc  useful  trees  of  s.  Africa,  }'ielding  a  very  hard  and  extremely  durable  wood. 
Some  of  them  bear  the  name  of  I^.ONWCOD  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  AMERICAN 
OLIVE  (0.  Americana)  is  also  remarkable  for  the  hardness  of  its  wood.  It  is  found  as 
far  n.  as  Virginia.  It  is  a  tree  of  30-85  ft.  high,  with  much  broader  leaves  than  the 
common  olive.  Its  fruit  is  lit  for  use.  It-,  flowers  are  fragrant.  The  FRAGRANT  OLIVE 
(0.  fragrant,  or  Ogmantkttsfrdffrans)  of  China  and  Japan  has  extremely  fragrant  flowers, 
which  are  used  by  the  Chinese  for  flavoring  tea. 
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O'LIVENITE,  a  mineral  consisting  chiefly  of  arsenic  acid  and  protoxide  of  copper,  with 
a  little  phosphoric  acid  and  a  little  water.  It  is  generally  of  some  dark  shade  of  green, 
sometimes  brown  or  yellow.  It  is  found  along  with  different  ores  or  copper  in  Corn- 
wall and  elsewhere.  It  is  often  crystalized  in  oblique  four-sided  prisms,  of  which  the 
extremities  are  acutely  beveled,  and  the  obtuse  lateral  edges  sometimes  truncated,  or 
in  acute  double  four-sided  pyramids;  it  is  sometimes  also  spherical,  kidney-shaped, 
coin  in  nar,  or  fibrous. 

OLIVEN  ZA,  a  t.  of  Spain,  near  the  Portuguese  frontier,  19  in.  s.  by  w.  from  Bada- 
J07.,  on  a  small  river  which  flows  into  the  Guadiana.  The  chief  branches  of  industry  tire 
the  expressing  of  oil,  weaving,  and  the  making  of  earthenware.  From  the  treaty  for  the 
cession  of  Olivenza  by  Portugal  to  Spain  in  1801,  Godoy  acquired  his  title  of  prince  of 
the  peace.  Pop.  10,000. 

OLIVER,  ANDREW,  1706-74;  b.  Boston;  educated  at  Harvard  college,  and  in  1743 
elected  to  the  general  court,  in  which  he  served  three  terms.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
council,  1740-65,  and  secretary  of  the  province,  1756-70.  He  succeeded  Hutchinson  as 
lieut.gov.  in  1771.  After  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act  by  parliament  in  1765,  he  took 
the  place  of  stamp-distributor,  but  was  forced  to  resign  'after  having  been  hanged  in 
effigy  on  the  "  liberty  tree."  He  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Hutchinson,  whose  political 
course  he  followed,  and  of  whose  unpopularity  he  had  a  full  share.  The  zeal  with  which 
he  seconded  the  measures  of  the  British  ministry  was  evident  in  his  letters,  which  were 
sent  over  to  this  country  by  Franklin  in  1772,  and  the  general  court  petitioned  George  HI. 
for  his  removal. 

OLIVER,  PETER,  LL.D.,  1718-91 ;  b.  England;  brother  of  Andrew,  lieut.gov.  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1770;  graduated  at  Harvard"  1730.  Not  regularly  bred  to  the  law,  he 
adopted  that  profession,  and  on  Sept.  14,  1756,  was  appointed  judge  of  the  supreme  court, 
and  in  1771  chief-justice.  "When  the  colonies  assumed  control  of  their  own  judicial  affairs, 
and  sides  were  taken  on  the  question  of  loyalty  to  the  crown,  he  espoused  the  tory  cause, 
and  in  Mar.,  1774,  refused  the  compensation  offered  him  for  his  services,  when  required 
to  give  his  word  not  to  receive  either  pay  or  emolument  from  any  other  source  than  the 
assembly.  He  was  imp*,  ached,  and  fled  from  Boston  with  the  British  troops  in  1776. 

(He  was  pensioned  by  the  British  government,  and  Oxford,  in  1776,  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  I.L.D.  His  son  Peter  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  class  of  1761,  practiced 
medicine  in  Middleborough,  also  returned  to  England,  and  died  there  in  1822,  at  the  age 
of  80.  Peter,  the  elder,  contributed  a  number  of  articles  to  The  Censor,  a  tory  paper, 
and  published  Speech  on  the  Death  of  lanac  LothropCL75Q);  Poem  on  tlie  Death  of  Sec.  Wil- 
farrf(1757);  Scriptural  Lexicon  (1784-85);  new  ed.  1832.  He  transcribed  the  manuscript 
history  of  Wm.Hubbard,  and  collected  many  valuable  records  of  the  old  colony,  which 
he  curried  with  him  to  England. 

OLIVES,  MOTJNT  OF,  called  also  MOT/NT  OLIVET,  an  inconsiderable  ridge  lying  on  the 
e.  side  of  Jerusalem,  from  which  it  is  only  separated  by  the  narrow  valley  of^Jebosu- 
phat.  It  is  called  by  the  modern  Arabs  Jebel-el-Tur,  and  takes  ils  familiar'name  from 
a  magnificent  grove  of  olive-trees  which  once  stood  on  its  western  flank,  but  has  now  in 
great  part  disappeared.  The  road  to  mount  Olivet  is  through  St.  Stephen's  gate,  and 
.leads  bj-  a  stone  bridge  over  the  now  almost  waterless  brook  Cedron.  Immediately 
beyond,  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  lies  the  garden  of  Gethsemane;  and  the  road  here 
parts  into  two  branches,  northwards  toward  Galilee,  and  eastwards  to  Jericho.  The 
ridge  rises  in  three  peaks,  the  central  one  of  which  is  2,556  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  416  ft.  above  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat.  The  southern  summit  is  now  called  "the 
mount  of  Offense,"  and  was  the  scene  of  the  idolatrous  worship  established  by  Solomon 
for  his  foreign  wives  and  concubines.  The  northern  peak  is  the  supposed  scene  of  the 
appearance  of  the  angels  to  the  disciples  after  the  resurrection,  and  is  remarkable  in 
Jewish  history  as  the  place  in  which  Titus  formed  his  encampment  in  the  expedition 
against  the  fated  city  of  Jerusalem.  But  it  is  around  the  central  peak,  which  is  the 
mount  of  Olives  properly  so  called,  that  all  the  most  sacred  associations  of  Christian 
history  converge.  On  the  summit  stands  the  church  of  the  Ascension,  built  originally 
by  St.  Helen,  the  modern  church  being  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Armenian  community; 
and  near  it  are  shown  the  various  places  where,  according  to  tradition,  our  Lord  wept 
over  Jerusalem,  where  the  apostles  composed  the  apostles'  creed,  where  our  Lord 
laught  them  the  Lord's  prayer,  etc.  Near  the  church  of  the  Ascension  is  a  mosque  and 
the  tomb  of  a  Mohammedan  saint.  In  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  is  shown  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  agony.  The  northern  peak  spreads  out  into  a 
plain  of  considerable  extent,  which  is  painfully  notable  in  Jewish  history  as  the  place 
where,  after  the  Jews  on  occasion  of  the  revolt  under  Bar-Kochebah,  were  debarred  by 
Adrian  from  entering  Jerusalem,  they  were  wont  to  assemble  annually  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  burning  of  the  temple  to  celebrate  this  mournful  anniversary,  and  to  take  a 
distant  look  at  their  beloved  Jerusalem.  The  scene  is  beautifully  described,  and  with 
much  dramatic  feeling,  by  St.  Jerome. — Com.  in  Sophoniam,  t.  iii.  p.  1665. 

OLIVETANS,  a  religious  order  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  one  of  the  many 
remarkable  products  of  that  well-known  spiritual  movement  which  characterized  the 
12th  and  13th  centuries.  The  Olivetaus,  or  brethern  of  our  lady  of  mount  Olivet,  t-re 
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an  offshoot  of  the  groat  Benedictine  order  (q.v.),  and  derive  their  origin  from  John 
Tolomei,  a  native  of  Sienna,  born  in  the  year  1272.  Tolomei  hud  been  a  distinguished 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  university  of  his  native  city;  but  his  career  was  suddenly 
interrupted  by  the  loss  of  his  sight,  Although  he  was  cured  of  his  blindness  (and,  as 
he  himself  believed,  miraculously),  this  visitation  convinced  him  of  the  vanity  of  earthly 
things;  and  in  company  with  some  friends  he  withdrew  to  a  solitary  place  near  Sienna, 
where  he  devoted  himself  !o  prayer  and  religious  exercises.  By  the  direction  of  the 
pope,  John  XX1L,  the  new  brethren  adopted  the  Benedictine  rule;  but  they  chose  as 
their  especial  province  the  cultivation  of  sacred  science,  and  the  duty  of  teaching.  In 
the  year  1319  Tolomei  was  chosen  as  the  first  general;  and  even  in  his  lifetime  the 
institute  made  rapid  progress,  especially  in  Italy.  It  numbered  at  one  time  eighty 
houses,  but  at  present  the  number  is  reduced  to  four — namely,  the  parent  house,  so 
called,  of  Monte  Oliveto.  in  the  diocese  of  Arezzo  in  Tuscany,  one  at  Rome,  ouu  at 
Genoa,  and  one  at  Palermo.  The  Olivetan  order  has  produced  many  distinguished 
ecclesiastics. 

OLIVINE.     See  CHRYSOLITE. 

OL'LA  PODSI'DA  (literalty,  putrid  pof),  a  Spanish  term,  originally  signifying  an 
accumulation  of  remains  of  flesh,  vegetables,  etc.,  thrown  together  into  a  pot,  but  generally 
employed  to  designate  a  favorite  national  dish  of  the  Spaniards,  consisting  of  a  mix' are 
of  different  kinds  of  meat  and  vegetables  stewed  together.  It  has  also  come  to  be  figura- 
tively applied  to  literary  productions  of  very  miscellaneous  contents.  The  French  equiva- 
lent is  pot-pourri,  and  the  Scotch  hotch-potch,  both  of  which,  but  especially  the  former, 
are  also  employed  in  a  figurative  sense. 

OLLIVIER,  EMILE,  b.  in  Marseilles.  1825,  son  of  Demosfheu?  who  was  exiled  from 
the  time  of  the  coup  d'etat  of  Napoleon,  in  1851,  to  1860.  Emile  was  educated  for  lh'> 
practice  of  law;  was  made  commissary  gen.  at  Marseilles  by  Ledru  Roliin  in  1848,  and 
thereafter  prefect.  In  1849  he  resumed  th?,  practice  of  law  in  Paris;  was  elected 
a  liberal  member  of  the  legislative  assembly  from  Paris  in  1857,  and  re-elected 
in  1833.  In  1837  he  was  won  over  to  the  Bonapartists,  and  failed  of  an  election 
in  Paris  the  following  year;  but  secured  a  seat  by  an  election  as  deputy  from  the 
department  of  Var.  In  December  of  that  year  Napoleon  made  him  minister  of  justice 
under  the  new  constitution  of  the  empire,  which  office  he  entered  upon  Jan.  2,  1870. 
lie  was  chiefly  noted  for  his  subserviency  to  the  policy  of  the  emperor,  and  his  preten- 
sions to  statesmanship.  He  assumed  a  supercilious  confidence  in  the  French  military 
superiority  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  German  war  in  1870,  and  retired  with  his  mas- 
ter after  the  first  great  reverses  to  French  arms.  Through  imperial  favor  he  had  been 
made  a  member  of  the  French  academy  in  1870,  succeeding  to  the  chair  of  L  un  irtine. 
In  1874  he  read  a  eulogy  of  Napoleon  before  the  academy,  and  afterward  became  its 
chancellor. 

OLMSTED,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Minnesota;  drained  by  the  Zumbro  and  Root  rivers  and 
their  branches;  intersected  by  the  St.  Peter  and  Winona  railroad;  650  sq.m. ;  pop._'80, 
21,543 — 16,832  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  mostly  a  rolling  prairie,  and  the  soil 
very  productive;  wheat,  oats,  hay.  and  dairy  products  are  the  staples.  This  w  the 
largest  wheat  producing  county  in  the  state.  Co.  seat,  Rochester. 

OLMSTED,  DENISON,  LI-.D..  1791-1859;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1813, 
and  was  tutor  1815-17.  He  was  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  North  Carolina  university 
1817-25;  and  from  that  time  till  his  death  was  connected  with  Ysile,  holding  a  professor- 
ship of  mathematics  until  1836,  and  after  that,  of  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy.  In 
1831  he  published  a  treatise  on  natural  philosophy,  and  in  1840  one  on  School  Astronomy, 
followed  in  1841  by  the  Compendium  of  Astronomy.  These  text-books  %ame  into  almost 
universal  use  in  the  colleges  of  this  country,  and  in  an  abridged  form,  iu  many  public 
schools.  They  are  still  used,  though  in  general  supplanted  by  the  more  modern  works 
of  prof.  Loomis  and  others.  Profs.  Olrnsted  and  Loomis  were  the  first  observers  of 
Ilaliey's  comet  of  1835.  He  wrote  sketches  of  the  liyes  of  sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Roger 
Sherman,  Eli  Whitney,  pres.  Dvvight  of  Yale,  and  others,  and  contributed  a  very  large 
number  of  scientific  and  biographical  papers  to  the  American  Journal  of  Science;  New 
Enylander;  Journal  of  Commerce,  and  many  other  periodicals. 

OLMSTED,  FUEDEUICK  LAW,  b.  Hartford,  Conn.,  1822;  educated  there,  and  at 
Yale  college,  making  a  specialty  of  agricultural  science  and  engineering.  He  began 
life  as  a  fanner  and  horticulturist;  in  1850  traveled  on  foot  through  portions  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  the  continent,  and  published,  in  1852,  a  book  of  observations  under 
the  head  of  Walks  and  Talks  of  an  American  Farmer  in  England,  which  was  replete 
with  information,  and  widely  read,  in  1853-53  he  traveled  in  the  cotton  states,  gather- 
ing information  which  was  published  in  1856  in  a  book  entitled  A  Journey  in.  the  Sea- 
board Slave  States.  This  was  followed  by  a  Journal  Through  Texas,  1857,  and  A  Jour- 
ney in  the  Buck  Country,  in  1830.  Abstracts  of  these  works  were  issued  in  two  vols.  in 
London  in  1861  under  the  title  of  The  Cotton  Kingdom.  In  1855  he  was  traveling  in 
France,  Italy,  and  German}',  siudying  especially  their  parks  and  horticultural  arts.  In 
1S57,  when  premiums  were  offered  for  the  best  plans  for  the  Central  park  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Olmsted  associated  himself  in  the  preparation  of  plans  with  Mr.  Culvert  Vaux, 
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partner  of  A.  J.  Downing,  the  distinguished  landscape  gardener,  who  was  preparing  plans 
lor  the  park  when  he  died.  Their  combined  labors  produced  the  plan  which  was  chosen 
out  of  a  competition  of  34  designs.  During  the  next  four  years  the  park  was  developed 
under  the  plans  of  these  gentlemen,  in  which  the  most  cultivated  taste  was  combined 
with  economy  aud  thoroughness.  In  1859  Mr.  Olmsted  visited  Europe  to  study  park 
works.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1861  he  was  appointed  by  president 
Lincoln  on  a  commission  to  investigate  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  U.  8.  army,  and 
resided  for  three  years  in  Washington  as  the  business  head  of  the  commission.  He  then 
spent  two  years  in  California,  and  was  made  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  National 
park  of  the  Yosemite.  He  returned  to  New  York  in  1866  to  join  Mr.  Vaux  in  the  exe- 
cution of  plans  for  Prospect  park  in  Brooklyn,  which  they  nearly  completed  under 
their  own  supervision.  He  has  since  been  as-oeiated  in  designs  for  parks  and  other 
public  works  in  Washington,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Buffalo,  and  Montreal. 

OLMOTZ,  the  chief  fortress  of  Moravia,  Austria,  is  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name,  and  is  situated  in  lat.  49"  36'  u.,  and  in  long.  17°  15'  e.,  on  an  island  of  the  river 
Moravia,  which,  by  means  of  sluices,  can  be  opened  into  the  moats,  and  thus  made  avail- 
able for  purposes  of  defense.  Olmiltz  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  nominated  by  the 
chapter,  and  is  the  chief  scat  of  the  administrative  departments.  Its  university,  founded 
iu  1581,  and  reorganized  in  1827,  was  reduced  to  a  theological  faculty  in  1855".  Olmiil/ 
has  a  library  of  65.UUO  volumes;  good  natural  history,  physical,  and  other  museums;  a 
gymnasium,  an  archiepiscopal  seminary,  artillery  and  infantry  academies,  polytechnic 
and  other  schools,  a  hospital,  an  asylum  for  widows  and  orphans,  etc.  The  most  note- 
worthy of  its  churches  are  the  cathedral,  a  fine  old  building,  and  the  church  of  St.  Mau- 
ritius, completed  in  1412,  with  its  celebrated  organ,  having  4S  slops  and  more  than  2,000 
pipes.  The  noble  town-hall,  with  its  complicated  clock-work,  set  up  in  1574,  and  the 
lofty  column  on  theOberriug,  with  several  line  fountains  in  the  squares,  and  the  splendid 
archiepiscopal  palace  and  chapter-house,  all  contribute  towards  the  picturesque  aspect 
for  which  Oliniitz  is  distinguished.  The  deficiency  in  public  gardens  has  of  iate  years 
been  in  part  supplied  by  tin  draining  and  planting  of  some  of  the  inner  moats,  and  the 
conversion  of  some  portions  of  the  fortification  j  into  pleasure-grounds.  A  mile  from  the 
city  lies  the  monastery  of  the  Premonstratensians  at  Hradisch,  founded  in  1074,  now  a 
military  hospital  Oim'utz  has  a  few  manufactories  of  kerseymere,  cloth,  linen,  and  por- 
celain, and  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive  trade  in  cattle  from  Poland  and  Moldavia.  Pop. 
'69,  15.231.  Prior  to  1777,  when  Olmiitz  was  raised  into  an  archbishopric,  its  bishops  had 
long  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  rank  of  princes  of  the  empire.  The  city  suffered 
severely  during  the  thirty  years'  war,  and  again  in  the  seven  years'  war  of  Silesia,  when 
it  more  than  once  fell  iuto  the  hands  of  the  Prussians.  In  1848  Ferdinand  I.  signed  his 
abdication  here  in  favor  of  his  nephew,  Franz-Joseph  I. ;  while  in  1850  Olmiitz  was 
chosen  as  the  place  of  conference  between  the  Prussian,  Austrian,  and  Russian  plenipo- 
tentiaries, for  the  adjustment  of  the  conflicting  differences  which  had  arisen  in  the  Ger- 
man states  generally,  as  the  result  of  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1848. 

OLNEY,  a  t.  the  co.  seat  of  Richland  co.,  111. ;  on  the  Crayvilleand  Mattoon,  and  the 
Ohio  and  .Mississippi  railroads,  130  m.  s  e.  of  Springfield;  pop.  '70,  2,680.  There  are 
a  court  house,  bank,  4  hotels,  2  weekly  papers,  and  many  churches  and  schools.  The 
place  was  settled  in  1845. 

OLONETZ',  a  government  in  the  n.  of  Russia,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  Finland,  and  on 
the  e.  and  n.c.  by  Archangel.  Area,  exclusive  of  water.  49,104  sq.  miles.  Pop.  '70. 
296.392.  Large  lakes  abound  in  this  government,  the  chief,  after  lake  Onega  (q.v.). 
being  lakes  Wygo  and  Sego.  The  surface  is  in  general  elevated,  and  about  four-fifths  of 
it  are  covered  with  wood.  The  soil  is  sterile,  and  the  climate  is  cold  and  damp.  The 
wealth  of  the  government  consists  principally  in  its  minerals.  Its  iron  mines  supply  the 
iron-works  of  Petrasowodsk.  and  from  its  quarries  marbles  are  sent  to  St.  Petersburg. 
The  principal  employments  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  principally  Russians  and  Finns, 
and  belong  to  the  Greek  church,  are  carving  in  wood,  fishing,  and  hunting.  Many  of 
them  also  are  employed  in  the  iron-works  and  quarries.  The  women  weave  and  spin. 
The  government  derives  its  name  from  the  small  but  ancient  town  of  Olonetz.  Petraso- 
wod-ik  is  the  center  of  administration. 

OLORON,  or  OLOKON-SAJNTE-MAIUE,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Basses-Pyre- 
nees, on  the  Gave  d'Oloron.15  m.  s.w.  of  Pan.  The  church  of  St.  Marie  is  in  the  tra'nsi- 
tiou  style  from  Romanesque  to  Gothic.  The  principal  articles  of  manufacture  are  the 
checkered  handkerchiefs  which  form  the  favorite  head-dresses  of  the  peasantry  of  Aragon 
and  Gascony,  and  also  the  "  barrets"  or  caps  of  the  Bearnais.  Pop.  '76,  7,223. 

C'LOT.  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Gerona,  and  22  m.  n.w.  from  Gerona,  near  the 
base  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  Fluvia.  There  are  14  volcanic  cones  close  to  the  tov.n;  the 
crater  of  the  largest  is  a  mile  in  circumference  and  445  ft.  in  depth.  The  whole  district 
is  volcanic.  In  many  places,  and  even  in  the  town  itself,  currents  of  air  blow  continu- 
ally from  the  porous  lava.  These  are  called  bvf adores  and  so]Jladores,  and  some  of  them 
are  conducted  beneath  houses,  and  used  as  refrigerators  in  hot  weather.  They  maintain 
the  temperature  of  about  53°  F.  both  in  hot  and  cold  weather,  but  the  gust  of  air  is  strongest 
in  hot  weather.  Oiot  was  almost  destroyed  bv  an  earthquake  in  1421,  but  was  soon, 
rebuilt.  Pop.  12,070. 
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OLS'HAUSEN,  HERMANN,  1796-1839;  b.  Oldcsloe,  in  the  duchy  of  Ilolstcin.  He 
studied  theology  in  1814-18  at  Kiel  and  Berlin,  bearing  at  tbe  former  the  lectures  of 
Twesten,  and  at  tbe  latter  tbose  of  Neander  atid  Schleiernuicher.  His  first  work  was  a 

Rrize-essay,  Melanchthons  C/uiracterixtik  a  us  seineu  Briefen  dargedeUt.  He  became  iii  1818 
centiate  in  theology  in  tbe  university;  in  1821  was  elected  professor  extraordinary  at 
KOnigsberg,  and  in  1827  a  regular  professor.  In  1834  be  accepted  a  theological  profes- 
borsbip  at  Erlangen,  where  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-three.  Besides  his  prize 
essay  be  published  Histories  ecclen.  xeteris  monurnenta;  Die  Aechtlieil  der  tier  Kuitoni&chen 
Kcangelien  aus  der  Qeachichte  der  zwei  ertstcn  Jahr^-underte  erwiesen;  Ein  Wort  uber  tiefercn 
tichriftsinn;  Die  Bibl.  Schriftauslegung;  Noch  ein  Wort  uber  tiefercn  !$chrift>tinn.  In  this 
Ja.st  work  lie  rejects  a  literal  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  His  most  valued  work 
is  his  commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  translated  into  English  for  Clark's  foreign 
theological  library,  and  revised  and  reprinted  with  Olshausen's  tract  on  the  Genuineness 
vfthe  Writings  of  the  New  Testament,  by  prof.  A.  C.  Kendrick,  of  Hochester  university,  6 
volumes. 

OLYM'PIA,  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  Olympic  games  (q.v.),  is  a  beautiful  valley  in 
Elis,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  through  which  runs  the  river  Alpheus.  As  a  national  sanctuary 
of  the  Greeks,  Olympia  contained,  within  a  small  space,  many  of  tbe  choicest  treasures 
of  Grecian  art  belonging  to  all  periods  and  states,  such  as  temples,  monuments,  altars, 
theaters,  and  multitudes  of  images,  statues,  and  votive-offerings  of  brass  and  marble.  In 
the  time  of  the  elder  Pliuy,  there  still  stood  here  about  3,000  statues.  The  Sacred  grove 
(called  the  Altis  of  Olympia,  inclosed  a  level  space  about  4,000  ft.  long  by  nearly  2,000 
broad,  containing  both  the  spot  appropriated  to  the  games  and  the  sanctuaries  connected 
with  them.  It  was  finely  wooded,  and  in  its  center  stood  a  clump  of  sycamores.  The 
Altis  was  crossed  from  w.  to  e.  by  a  road  called  the  "  Pompic  way,"  along  which  all  the 
processions  passed.  Tbe  Alpheus  bounded  it  on  the  s.,  the  Cladeus,  a  tributary  of  the 
tbe  former,  on  tbe  w.,  and  rocky  but  gently  swelling  bills  on  tbe  n. ;  westward  it  looked 
towards  the  Ionian  sea.  The  most  celebrated  building  was  the  Olympieium,  or  Olympium, 
dedicated  to  Olympian  Zeus.  It  was  designed  by  the  architect  Libon  of  Elis  in  tbe  6th 
c.  B.C.,  but  was  not  completed  for  more  than  a  century.  It  contained  a  colossal  statue  of 
the  god,  the  masterpiece  of  the  sculptor  Phidias,  and  many  other  splendid  figures;  its 
paintings  were  the  work  of  Panaenus,  a  relative  of  Phidias.  Next  to  the  Olympieium 
ranked  the  Herceum,  dedicated  to  Hera,  the  Avife  of  Zeus,  and  the  queen  of  Heaven,  con- 
taining the  table  on  which  were  placed  the  garlands  prepared  for  the  victors  in  the  games; 
the  Pelopium,  the  Metrovm,  the  ten  Thesauri  or  treasuries,  built  for  the  reception  of  the 
dedicatory  offerings  of  the  Greek  cities,  the  temples  of  Eileithyia  and  Aphrodite  also 
deserve  mention ;  the  Stadium  and  the  Hippodrome,  where  tbe  contests  took  place,  stood 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Altis.  Tbe  plowshare  now  passes  through  the  scene  of  these 
contests,  but  many  ruins  still  attest  the  ancient  magnificence  of  the  buildings.  In  1875 
explorations,  at  tbe  expense  of  the  German  government,  were  undertaken  at  Olympia, 
and  already  several  important  "finds"  have  been  made. 

.  OLYMPIA,  the  capital  city  of  Washington  territory,  on  Budd's  inlet,  at  the  s.  part 
of  Pugot  sound,  about  100  m.  h  by  w.  of  Portland,  Oregon,  in  lat.  47°  10'  n  ,  long.  123°  w. ; 
pop.  '75,  1500.  Tbe  Des  Chutes  river,  which  enters  the  sound  at  this  point,  is  spanned 
by  a  bridge  520  ft.  long  from  Olympia  to  Tumwater.  and  there  is  a  bridge  over  2. 000  ft. 
long  across  the  inlet.  The  nearest  railroad  station  is  Tenino,  15  in.  s.,  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad.  The  surrounding  country  is  covered  with  forests,  and  lies  Letween  the 
Coast  and  Cascade  mountains.  The  streets  are  wide  and  regularly  laid  out,  bordered 
with  shade  trees,  and  lined  with  handsome  residences,  many  of  which  are  inclosed  by 
gardens.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  state-bouse,  court-house,  and  city  hail.  There 
are  4  hoteK  7  churches,  a  bank,  an  academy,  and  2  libraries.  There  are  3  weekly  news- 
papers. Boots  and  shoes,  flour,  soap,  beer,  and  lumber  are  manufactured.  The  Des  Chutes 
furnishes  ample  water-power.  Steamers  run  almost  daily  to  Victoria  and  other  points  on 
Puiret  sound,  and  a  line  of  stages  to  the  railroad  station  at  Tenino.  Large  vessels  can 
come  up  the  inlet  to  Olympia  at  high  tide;  but  low  tide  uncovers  a  long  mud  flat  which 
prevents  even  small  boats  from  reaching  tbe  wharf.  The  difference  between  extreme 
high  and  low  tides  here  is  24  ft.,  and  the  average  ebb  and  flow  9.2  feet.  Olympia  was 
surveyed  in  1851;  made  a  city,  1859. 

OLYMPIAD  (Gr.  olympias),  the  name  given  to  the  period  of  four  years  that  elapsed 
between  two  successive  celebrations  of  the  Olympic  games  (q.v.);  a  mode  of  reckoning 
which  forms  the  most  celebrated  chronological  era  among  the  Greeks.  The  first  recorded 
dates  from  July  21  or  22,  776  B.C.,  and  is  frequently  referred  to  as  the  Olympiad  of 
Coroebus;  for  historians,  instead  of  referring  to  the  olympiad  by  its  number,  frequently 
tlesignate  it  by  the  name  of  the  winner  of  tbe  foot-race  in  the  Olympic  games  belonging 
lo  that  period"  though  at  times  bo  h  th  •  number  and  the  name  of  the  conqueror  are  given, 
A  slight  indefiniteness  is  frequently  in  roduced  into  Greek  chronology,  from  the  custom. 
'of  mentioning  only  the  olympiad,  neglecting  to  specify  in  which  year  of  the  olympiad  a 
certain  event  happened.  As  this  era  "commenced  in  776  B.C.,  tbe  first  year  of  our  present 
era  (1  A.D.)  corresponded  to  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  year  of  tbe  194th  with  the  first  half 
.of  the  first  year  of  tbe  195th  olympiad,  and  394  A.D.  corresponds  to  the  second  year  of  the 
293d  olympiad,  at  which  time  reckoning  by  olympiads  terminated.  This  era  is  used 
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only  by  writers,  and  is  never  found  on  coins,  and  very  seldom  on  inscriptions.  Another 
Olympic  era,  known  as  the  "New  Olympic  Era,"  was  commenced  by  the  Roman  emper- 
ors, and  dates  from  131  A.D.  ;  it  is  found  both  in  writings,  public  documents,  and 
inscriptions. 

OLYMPIAS,  the  wife  of  Philip  II.,  king  of  Macedon,  and  mother  of  Alexander  the 
great,  She  was  the  daughter  of  Neoptolemus  I.,  king  of  Epirus.  She  possessed  a  vig- 
orous understanding,  but  was  of  a  most  passionate,  jealous,  and  ambitious  character. 
Philip  having,  on  account  of  disagreements,  separated  from  her  and  married  Cleopatra, 
nk'ce  of  Attalus  (337  B.C.),  she  went  to  reside  with  her  brother  Alexander,  king  of 
Epirus,  where  she  incessantly  fomented  intrigues  against  her  former  husband,  and  is 
believed  to  have  taken  part  in  his  assassination  by  Pausanias,  337  B.C.  On  the  accession 
of  her  son  Alexander  to  the  throne,  she  returned  to  Macedonia,  where  she  contributed  U> 
bring  about  the  murder  of  Cleopatra  and  her  daughter.  Alexander  was  filled  with  indig- 
nation, but  Olympias  was  his  mother,  and  he  could  not  obey  tiie  dictates  of  justice. 
During  his  brief  but  magnificent  career  he  alsvays  treated  her  with  the  utmost  reverence 
and  esteem,  though  he  never  allowed  her  to  meddle  with  his  political  schemes.  After 
his  death  she  endeavored  to  get  possession  of  the  vacant  throne,  and  obtained  the  sup- 
port of  Polysperchon  in  her  designs.  In  317  the  two  defeated  Arrhidseus,  the  weak- 
minded  step-toother  and  successor  of  Alexander,  and  his  wife  Eurydice,  whom  she 
caused  to  be  put  to  death  in  the  same  year.  She  now  began  to  glut  her  revenge  on  such 
of  the  Macedonian  nobles  as  had  shown  themselves  hostile  to  her;  but  her  cruelties  soon 
alienated  the  minds  of  the  people  from  her,  even  though  she  was  the  mother  of  their 
heroic  king,  whereupon  Cassander  (q.v.),  her  principal  adversary,  marched  n.  from  the 
Peloponnesus,  besieged  her  in  Pydna,  and  forced  her  to  surrender  in  the  spring  of  316 
B.C.  She  was  immediately  afterward  put  to  death.  Olympias  was  a  woman  of  heroic 
spirit,  but  of  fierce  and  uncontrollable  passions,  and  in  the  perpetration  of  crime,  when 
she  reckoned  it  necessary,  displayed  an  unscrupulousness  peculiarly  feminine. 

OLYMPIC  GAMES,  the  most  splendid  national  festival  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  were  cele- 
brated every  fifth  year  in  honor  of  Zeus,  the  father  of  the  gods,  on  the  plain  of  Olympia 
(q.v.).  Their  origin  goes  back  into  prehistoric  ages.  According  to  the  myth  elaborated 
or  preserved  by  the  Elean  priests,  they  were  instituted  by  the  Ida3an  Herakles  in  the 
time  of  Kronos,  father  of  Zeus;  according  to  others,  by  ihe  later  Herakles,  son  of  Zeus 
and  Alkmene;  while  Strabo,  rejecting  the  older  and  more  incredible  legends,  attributes 
their  origin  to  the  Herakleidse  after  their  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus.  But  the  first 
glimpse  of  anything  approaching  to  historic  fact  in  connection  with  the  games  is  their 
Bo-called  revival  by  Iphitos,  king  of  Elis,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Spartan  lawgiver, 
Lycurgus,  about  884  B.C.  ;  or.  according  to  others,  about  838  B.C.,  an  event  commemo- 
rated by  an  inscription  on  a  disk  kept  iu  the  Herceum  at  Olympia,  which  Pausanias  (flor. 
2d  c.  A.D.)  saw.  That  fesiive  games  were  celebrated  here — in  other  words,  that  Olympia 
was  a  sacred  spot  long  before  the  time  of  Iphitos,  can  indeed  hardly  be  doubted:  the 
universal  tradition  that  the  Elean  king  had  only  "revived"  the  games  proves  this;  but 
nothing  whatever  can  be  historically  ascertained  concerning  their  origin,  character,  or 
frequency,  in  this  remoter  time.  Iphitos  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  their  founder, 
yet  the  reckoning  of  time  by  olympiads  (q.v.) — the  real  dawn  of  the  historical  period  in 
Greek  history — did  not  begin  till  more  than  a  century  later.  At  first,  it  is  conjectured, 
only  Pelopounesians  resorted  to  the  Olympic  games,  but  gradually  the  other  Greek  states 
were  attracted  to  them,  and  the  festival  became  Punkelienlc.  Originally,  and  for  a  long 
time,  none  were  allowed  to  contend  except  those  of  pure  Hellenic  blood;  but  after  the 
conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans,  the  latter  sought  and  obtained  this"  honor,  and  botli 
Tiberius  and  Xero  figure  in  the  list  of  Roman  victors.  Women — with  one  exception, 
the  priestess  of  Demeter  Chamyne — were  forbidden  to  be  present,  on  pain  of  being 
thrown  headlong  from  the  Ty paean  rock.  The  games  were  held  from  the  llth  to  the  15th 
of  the  Attic  month  Hckatombaeoii  (our  July-August),  during  which,  first  throughout 
E!is.  and  then  throughout  the  rest  of  Greece,  heralds  proclaimed  the  cessation  of  all 
intestine  hostilities;  while  the  territory  of  Elis  itself  was  declared  inviolable.  The  com- 
batants were  required  to  undergo  a  preparatory  training  for  10  months  in  the  gymna- 
sium at  Elis,  and  during  the  last  of  these  mouths  the  gymnasium  was  almost  as  numer- 
ously attended  as  the  games  themselves.  Much  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the  manner 
iu  which  the  contests  were  distributed  over  the  different  days.  Krauze  (Olympia,  p.  106) 
suggests  the  following  order:  On  the  first  day  the  great  initiatory  sacrifices  were  offered, 
after  which  the  competitors  were  properly  classed  and  arranged  by  the  judges,  and  the 
contests  of  the  trumpeters  took  place;  the  second  dfty  was  set  apart  for  the  boys  who 
competed  with  each  other  in  foot-races,  wrestling,  boxing,  the  pentathlon,  the  pankra- 
tioii,  horse-races;  the  third  and  principal  day  was  devoted  to  the  contests  of  men  in  foot- 
races of  different  kinds  (as,  for  example,  the  simple  race,  once  over  the  course;  the 
iUaulos,  in  which  the  competitors  had  to  run  the  distance  twice;  and  the  dolicJios,  in 
which  they  had  to  run  it  seven  or  twelve  times);  wrestling,  boxing,  the  pankration  (in 
which  all  the  powers  and  skill  of  the  combatants  were  exhibited),  and  the  race  of  hoplites, 
or  men  in  heavy  armor;  on  the  fourth  day  came  off  the  pentathlon  (contest  of  five  games 
— viz  ,  leaping,  running,  throwing  the  discus,  throwing  the  spear,  and  wrestling),  the 
chariot  and  horse  races,  and  perhaps  the  contests  of  the  heralds;  the  fifth  day  was  set 
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apart  for  processions,  sacrifices,  and  banquets  to  the  victors  (called  Olymjrionfliri),  who 
were  crowned  with  a  garland  of  wild  olive  twigs  cut  from  a  sacred  tree  which  grew  in 
the  Altis  (see  OLYMPIA),  and  presented  to  the  assembled  people,  each  with  a  palm  branch 
in  his  hand,  while  the  heralds  proclaimed  his  name,  and  that  of  his  father  and  country. 
On  his  return  home,  he  was  received  with  extraordinary  distinction;  songs  were  sung 
in  his  praise  (14  of  Pindar's  extant  lyrics  are  devoted  to  Olympiorvikof);  statues  were 
erected  to  him,  both  in  the  Altis  arid  in  his  native  city;  a  place  of  honor  was  given  him 
at  all  public  spectacles;  he  was  in  general  exempted  from  public  taxes,  and  at  Athens 
was  boarded  at  the  expense  of  the  state  in  the  Prytaneion. 

The  regulation  of  the  games  belonged  to  the  Eleans,  from  whom  were  chosen  the 
hellanodikai,  or  judges,  whose  number  varied.  At  first  there  were  only  two,  but  as  the 
games  became  more  and  more  national,  and  consequently  more  numerous,  they  were 
gradually  increased  to  ten,  sometimes  even  to  twelve.  They  were  instructed  in  their 
duties  for  ten  mouths  beforehand  at  Elis,  and  held  their  oflice  only  for  one  year.  The 
officers  who  executed  their  commands  were  called  alytia,  and  were  under  the  presidency 
of  au  alytarch. — See  Crause's  Olynipia  oder  DarsUllung  der  .grossen  Olympischen  spiel* 
(Wieu,  1838.) 

OLYMPIODO  BUS,  one  of  the  latest  of  the  Alexandrian  Neoplatonists,  flourished  in  the 
first  half  of  the  6th  c.  after  Christ,  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Justinian.  Regard- 
ing his  life  nothing  is  known.  Of  his  writings,  we  possess  a  Life  of  Plato,  with  commen- 
taries or  scholia  on  several  of  his  dialogues,  the  Gorgias,  Philebus,  Phaedo,  and  Aleibiacies 
I.  In  these  he  appears  as  an  acute  and  vigorous  thinker,  and  as  a  man  of  great  erudition. 
Olympiodorus's  Life  of  Plato  was  published  by  Wetstein  (1692),  Etwall  (Lond.  1771),  and 
Fischer  (Leips.  1783);  the  best  edition  of  the  scholia  is  that  of  Mystoxides  and  Schinas 
(Venice,  1816). 

OLYMPUS,  the  ancient  name  of  several  mountains  or  chains  of  mountains — e.g.,  of  the 
north-western  continuation  of  Taurus  in  Mysia,  of  a  mountain  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  of 
one  in  Lycia,  of  another  in  Elis,  of  one  on  the  borders  of  Laconia  and  Arcadia,  and  of 
another  on  the  frontiers  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia.  Of  these,  the  last-mentioned  (now 
called  Elymhu)  is  the  most  famous.  Its  eastern  side,  which  fronts  the  sea,  is  composed 
of  a  line  of  vast  precipices,  cleft  by  ravines,  filled  with  forest-trees.  Oak.  chestnut, 
beech,  'plane  tree,  are  scattered  abundantly  along  its  base,  and  higher  up  appear  great 
forests  of  pine,  as  in  the  days  of  the  old  poets  of  "Greece  and  Rome.  With  Euripides,  it 
is  poludendros  Olympos;  with  Virgil,  frondosus  Olympus;  and  with  Horace,  opacus  O'.ym~ 
pus.  Its  highest  peak  is  9,754  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  is  covered  with  snow  for 
about  nine  months  of  the  year.  It  was  regarded  by  the  ancient  Greeks  as  the  chief  abode 
of  the  gods,  and  the  palace  of  Zeus  was  supposed  to  be  upon  its  broad  summit.  Accord- 
ing to  Greek  legend,  it  was  formerly  connected  with  Ossa,  but  was  separated  from  it  by 
an  earthquake,  allowing  a  passage  for  the  Peneius  through  the  narrow  vale  of  Tempo  to 
the  sea.  The  philosophers  afterwards  transferred  the  abode  of  the  gods  to  the  planetary 
spheres,  to  which  they  likewise  transferred  the  name  of  Olympus. 

OLYNTHUS,  an  ancient  city  of  Macedonia,  situated  on  the  Toronaic  'gulf.  It  was 
probably  founded  by  the  Eubcean  Etrurians  and  Chalcidians.  At  the  time  of  the  second 
Persian  invasion  the  town  was  captured  and  sacked  by  Artabazus,  one  of  Xerxes's  gene- 
rals. When  Brasidas  overthrew  the  Athenian  power  in  Chalcidice,  Olynthus  gradually 
gained  importance  and  became  the  head  of  an  alliance  among  the  northern  Greek  states, 
which  soon  provoked  the  jealousy  of  Athens  and  Lacedaemonia.  When  the  annexation 
of  Appollonia  and  Acanthus  was  threatened  by  Olynthus,  883  B.C.,  an  army  of  10.000 
men  was  sent  ag*ainst  that  republic  by  the  Peloponnesian  states,  under  the  command  of 
Teleutias,  a  Spartan.  The  Olynthians  were  driven  back  into  their  city;  but,  in  a  sortie, 
surprised  the  enemy  and  threw  them  into  a  panic  Teleutias  beipg  killed  while  trying  to 
rally  his  forces.  Agesipolis  then  took  command  and  had  gained  the  advantage,  when 
lie  died,  and  Polybiades,  his  successor,  compelled  the  surrender  of  the  city  in  379  B.C. 
The  confederation  was  broken  up.  For  some  time  they  had  an  alliance  with  Philip  of 
Macedonia;  but,  two  years  after  they  had  completed  a  league  with  Athens,  352  B.C..  war 
broke  out  between  Olynthus  and  Macedonia.  It  was  in  advocacy  of  the  policy  of  sup- 
porting the  Olynthians  that  Demosthenes  uttered  the  Olynthiacs,  among  the  best  of  his 
orations.  Some  aid  was  sent  by  Athens,  but  it  was  totally  inadequate,  and  in  347  B.C. 
Philip  razed  the  city  to  tli3  ground  and  sold  the  inhabitants  as  slaves. 

OM  is  a  Sanskrit  word  which,  on  account  of  the  mystical  notions  that  even  at  an 
early  date  of  Hindu  civilization  were  connected  with  it,  acquired  much  importance  in 
the  development  of  Hindu  religion.  Its  original  sense  is  that  of  emphatic  or  solemn, 
affirmation  or  assent.  Thus,  when  in  the  White- Yajur- Veda  (see  VEDA)  the  sacrificer 
invites  the  gods  to  rejoice  in  his  sacrifice,  the  god  Savitr'i  assents  to  his  summons  by 
saying:  '•  Om  (i.e.,  be  it  so);  proceed!''  Or,  when  in  the  Br'had-firanyaka-Upanishad, 
Prajapati,  the  father  of  gods,  men,  and  demons,  asks  the  gods  whether  they  have  under- 
stood his  instruction;  he  expresses  his  satisfaction  with  their  affirmative  reply,  in  those 
words:  "  Om,  you  have  fully  comprehended  it;"  and,  in  the  same  Upanishad,  PravS- 
han'a  answers  the  question  of  S'wetakctu,  as  to  whether  his  father  has  instructed  him, 
by  uttering  the  word  "  Om"  i.e.,  "forsooth  (I  am)."  A  portion  of  the  R'igveda.  called 
the  Aitareya-Brahrnan'a,  where  describing  a  religions  ceremony  at  which  verses  from 
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the  R'igveda,  as  well  as  songs  called  Gathas,  were  reciter!  by  the  priest  called  Hotr'i, 
and  responses  given  by  another  priest,  the  Adhwaryu,  says:  :'0m  is  the  response  of  the 
Adhwaryu  to  the  R'igveda  verses  (recited  by  the  Hotr'i)"  and  likewise  tatkd  (i.e.,  thus) 
his  response  to  the  Gathas,  for  Om  is  (the  term  of  assent)  used  by  the  gods,  whereas 
tathd  is  (the  term  of  assent)  used  by  men"  (the  R'igveda  verses  being,  to  the  orthodox 
Hindu,  of  divine,  and  the  Gilt  1ms  of  human,  authorship).  In  this,  the  original  sense  of 
the  word,  it  is  little  doubtful  that  cum,  is  but  an  older  and  contracted  form  of  the  common 
Sanskrit  word  mm,  "thus,"  which,  coming  from  the  pronominal  base  "a"  —  in  some 
derivations  changed  to  "«"  —  may  have  at  one  time  occurred  in  the  form  aram,  when,  bv 
the  elision  of  the  vowel  following  v  —  for  which  their  are  numerous  analogies  in  San- 
skrit— aram  would  become  aum,  and  hence,  according  to  the  ordinary  phonetic  laws  of 
the  language,  om.  This  etymology  of  the  word,  however,  .seems  to  have  been  lost,  even 
at  an  early  period  of  Sanskrit  literature;  for  another  is  met  with  in  Hi?  ancient  gram- 
marians, enabling  us  to  account  for  the  mysticism  which  many  religious  and  theological 
works  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  India  suppose  to  inhere  in  it.  According  to  this  latter 
etymology,  om  would  come  from  a  radical  av  by  means  of  an  affix  man,  when  om 
would  be  a  curtailed  form  of  avrnan  or  owan;  and  as  ar  implies  the  notion  of  "protect, 
preserve,  save,"  om  would  be  a  term  implying  "protection  or  salvation;"  its  mystical 
properties  and  its  sanctity  being  inferred  from  its  occurrence  in  the  Vedic  writings,  and 
in  connection  with  sacrificial  acts,  such  as  are  alluded  to  before. 


ing  of  the  Veda,  for,  alike  to  the  teacher  and  the  pupil,  it  is  the  supreme  Brahman,  the 
gate  of  heaven."  And  Manu  (q.v.)  ordains:  "A  Brahman,  at  the  beginniLg  and  end 
(of  a  lesson  on  the  Veda),  must  always  pronounce  the  syllable  Om;  for  unless  Om  pre- 
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That  the  mysterious  power  which,  as  the  foregoing  quotation  from  the  law-book  of 
Manu  shows,  was  attributed  to  this  word,  must  have  been  the  subject  of  early  specula- 
tion, is  obvious  enough.  A  reason  assigned  for  it  is  given  by  Manu  himself.  "Bnih- 
ma."  he  says,  "  extracted  from  the  three  Vedas  the  letter  a,  the  letter  v,  and  the  letter 
tn  (which  combined  result  in  Om),  together  with  the  (mysterious)  words  Bhuh'  (earth), 
Bhurah'  (sky),  and  Swah'  (heaven);"  and  in  another  verse: ""  These  three  great  immutable 
words,  preceded  by  the  syllable  Om,  and  (the  sacred  R'igveda  verse,  called)  Gayatri, 
consisting  of  three  lines,  must  be  considered  as  the  mouth  (or  entrance)  of  Brahman  (the 
Veda)" — or,  as  the  commentators  observe — the  means  of  attaining  final  emancipation; 
sind  "The  syllable  Om  is  the  supreme  Brahman,  (three)  regulated  breathings  (accom- 
panied with  the  mental  recitation  of  Om,  the  three  mysterious  words,  Bhuh',  Bhuvah', 

Mvah',  and  the  Gayatri),  are  the  highest  devotion All  rites  ordained  in  the  Veda, 

such  as  burnt  and  other  sacrifices,  pass  away;  but  the  syllable  Om  must  be  considered 
as  imperishable,  for  it  is  (a  symbol  of)  Brahman  (the  supreme  Spirit)  himself,  the  Lord 
of  Creation."  In  these  speculations,  Manu  bears  out,  and  is  borne  out  by,  several 
Upanishads.  See  VEDA.  In  the  Kaika-Upanishad,  for  instance,  Yama,  the  god  of 
death,  in  replying  to  a  question  of  Nachiketas,  says:  "The  word  which  all  the  Vedas 
record,  which  all  the  modes  of  penance  proclaim,  of  which  desirous  the  religious  students 
perform  their  duties,  this  word  I  will  briefly  tell  thee,  it  is  Om.  This  syllable  means 
the  (inferior)  Brahman  and  the  supreme  (Brahman).  Whoever  knows  this  syllable, 
obtains  whatever  he  wishes."  And  in  the  Pras'na-Upanishad,  the  saint  Pippalada  says 
to  Saiyakama:  "  The  supreme  and  the  inferior  Brahman  are  both  the  word  Ora;  hence 
the  wise  follows  by  this  support  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two.  If  he  meditates  upon 
its  one  letter  (a)  only,  he  is  quickly  born  on  the  earth;  him  carry  the  verses  of  the 
R'igveda  to  the  world  of  man;  and  if  lie  is  devoted  there  to  austerity,  the  duties  of 
a  religious  student,  and  faith,  he  enjoys  greatness.  But.  if  he  meditates  in  his  mind  on 
its  two  letters  (a  and  v),  he  is  elevated  by  the  verses  of  the  Yajur-Veda  to  the  inter- 
mediate rt-gion;  he  comes  to  the  world  of  the  moon,  and  Laving  enjoyed  there  power, 
returns  again  (to  the  world  of  man).  If.  however,  he  meditates  on  the  supreme  Spirit  by 
means  of  its  three  letters  (ft,  it,  and  m),  he  is  produced  in  light,  in  the  sun;  as  the  snake 
is  liberated  from  its  skin,  so  he  is  liberated  from  sin."  According  to  the  Man'd'ukyu- 
Unpanisbad,  the  nature  of  the  soul  is  summarized  in  the  three  letters  a.  -t/.  and  m,  in  their 
Isolated  and  combined  form — a  being  Vais'wanara.  or  that  form  of  Brahman  which 
represents  the  soul  in  its  waking  condition;  it,  Taijasa.  or  that  form  of  Brahman 
which  represents  the  soul  in  its  dreaming  state;  and  m,  Prftjna,  or  that  form  of  Brahman 
which  represents  it  in  its  state  of  profound  sleep  (or  that  state  in  winch  it  is  temporarily 
wnited  with  the  supreme  Spirit);  while  a,  ti,  m,  combined,  i.e.,  Om,  represent  the  fourth 
or  highest  condition  of  Brahman,  "which  is  unaccountable,  in  which  all  manifestations 
have  ceased,  which  is  blissful  and  without  duality.  Om,  therefore  is  soul;  and  by  this 
soul,  ho  who  knows  it.  enters  into  (the  supreme)  soul."  Passages  like  these  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  key  to  the  more  enigmatic  expressions  used,  for  instance,  by  the  author  of 
the  Ytif/fi  (q.v.)  philosophy,  where,  in  three  short  sentences,  he  says:  "His (the  supreme 
Lord's  uaru?)  is  Pntn'ava  (i.e.,  Om);  its  muttering  (should  be  made)  and  reflection  on  its 
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siguiflcation ;  thence  comes  the  knowledge  of  i'.:e  transcendental  spirit  rind  the  absence  of 
the  obstacles"  (such  as  sickness,  languor,  doubt,  etc.,  which  obstruct  the  mind  of  au 
ascetic).  But  they  indicate,  at  the  same  time,  the  further  .course  which  superstition 
took  in  enlarging  upon  the  mysticism  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Upanishads.  For  as  soon 
as  every  letter  of  which  the  word  Om  consists  was  fancied  to  embody  a  separate  idea,  it 
is  intelligible  that  other  sectarian  explanations  were  grafted  on  them,  to  serve  their 
special  purposes.  Tims  while  S'ankara,  the  great  theologian  and  commentator  on  the 
Upanishads,  is  still  contented  with  an  etymological  punning,  by  means  of  which  he 
transforms  "a"  (or  rather  "«")  into  an  abbreviation  of  dpti  (pervading),  since  speech  is 
pervaded  by  Vais'wauara ;  "u"  into  an  abbreviation  of  utkarsha  (superiority),  since 
Taijasa  is  superior  to  Vais'wai>ara;  and  "TO"  into  an  abbreviation  of  nuti  (destruction), 
Vais'wanara  and  Taijasa,  at  the  destruction  and  regeneration  of  the  world,  being,  as  it 
were  absorbed  into  Prajua — the  Purlin 'as  (q .  v.)  make  of  "  «"  a  name  of  Vishu'u;  of  "-M," 
a  name  of  his  consort  ti'ri;  and  of  "m,"  a  designation  of  their  joint-worshipper;  or  they 
see  in  a,  u,  in,  the  Triad,  Brahma,  Vishn'u,  and  S'iva;  the  first  being  represented  by 
"a,"  the  second  by  " u,"  and  the  third  by  "m" — each  sect,  of  course,  identifying  the 
combination  of  these  letters,  or  Om,  with  their  supreme  deity.  Thus,  also,  in  the 
Bhagavadgira,  which  is  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Vishu'u  in  his  incarnation  as  Kr'islm'a, 
though  it  is  essentially  a  poem  of  philosophical  tendencies,  based  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Yoga,  Kr'ishn'a  in  one  passage  says  of  himself  that  he  is  Om;  while,  in  another  passage, 
he  qualities  the  latter  as  the  supreme  Spirit. — A  common  designation  of  the  word  Om — 
for  instance,  in  the  last  named  passages  of  the  Bliagavadglta — is  the  word  Pran'awi, 
which  comes  from  a  so-called  radical  nu,  "praise,"  with  the  prefix  pra,  amongst  other 
meanings,  implying  emphasis,  and  therefore  literally  means  "eulogium,  emphatic 
praise.''  Although  Om,  in  its  original  sense,  as  a  word  of  solemn  or  emphatic  assent,  is, 
properly  speaking,  restricted  to  the  Vedic  literature,  it  deserves  notice  that  it  is  nowa- 
days of'en  used  by  the  natives  of  India  in  the  sense  of  "yes,"  without,  of  course,  any 
allusion  to  the  mystical  properties  which  are  ascribed  to  it  in  the  religious  works.  See 
also  the  article  OM  MAN'I  PADME  HfjM'. 

That  there  exists  no  connection  whatever,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  to 
be  the  case,  between  Om  and  Amen,  requires  scarcely  any  remark,  after  the  etymologi- 
cal explanations  given  above;  but  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to  observe  that,  though 
the  derivation  of  Om,  as  a  curtailment  of  art-man,  from  av,  "protect,  save,"  is  probably 
merely  artificial,  and,  as  stated  before,  invented  to  explain  the  later  mystical  use  of  the 
Vedic  word,  it  seems  more  satisfactory  to  compare  the  Latin  omen  with  a  Sanskrit 
avman,  "  protection,"  as  derived  by  the  grammarians  from  av  (in  the  Latin  are-o),  than 
to  explain  it  in  the  fashion  of  the  [toman  etymologists:  "Omen,  quod  ex  ore  primuin 
elatum  est,  osmeu  dictum;"  or,  "Omen  velut  oremen,  quod  fit  ore  augurium,  quod  non 
avibus  aliove  modo  fit."  And  since  pra-nara,  from  Sanskrit  nu,  "praise, "is,  like  Om, 
used  in  the  sense  of  "  the  Deity,"  it  is  likewise  probable  that  numen  does  not  come,  as  is 
generally  believed,  from  Latin  nu-(ere),  "nod,"  but  from  a  radical  corresponding  with 
the  Sanskrit  nu,  "praise." 

OMAGH  (Irish,  Oigh  magh,  "Seat  of  the  chiefs"),  an  ancient  t.,  capital  of  the  co. 
of  Tyrone  in  Ireland,  situated  on  the  river  Strule,  distant  34  m.  s.  from  Londonderry, 
and  110  m.  n.n.w.  from  Dublin,  with  both  which  cities  it  is  connected  by  railway. 
Omagh  grew  up  around  an  abbey  founded  in  the  year  792,  but  is  first  heard  of  as  a 
fortress  of  Art  O'Nial  in  the  end  of  the  15th  c.,  about  which  time  it  was  forced  to  sur- 
render to  the  English,  although  its  possession  long  continued  to  alternate  between  Irish 
and  English  hands.  It  formed  part  of  James  I.'s  "  Plantation"  grants,  and  was  strongly 
garrisoned  by  Mountjoy.  On  its  being  evacuated  by  the  troops  of  James  II.  in  1689,  it 
was  partially  burned,  and  a  second  fire  in  1743  completed  its  destruction.  But  has  it  been 
well  rebuilt,  and  is  now  a  neat  and  prosperous  town.  Pop.  '71.  3,724.  Omagh  contains 
a  veiy  handsome  court-house,  where  the  assizes  for  county  Tyrone  are  held,  several  neat 
churches  (Roman  Catholic,  Episcopal,  and  Presbyterian),  a  convent,  several  partially 
endowed  and  national  schools,  a  district  lunatic  asylum,  and  the  work-house  of  the  Poor- 
Law  Union  of  which  it  is  the  center.  There  is  also  a  barrack  station — it  being  within 
the  Belfast  military  district.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in  brown  linens,  corn,  and  agricultural 
produce. 

O'MAHA,  the  chief  city  of  the  state  of  Nebraska,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  tho 
Missouri,  opposite  Council  Bluffs,  and  20  m.  n.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Nebraska  river. 
.Besides  the  government  offices,  it  has  a  large  trr.de  by  the  rivers,  and  across  the  prairies, 
and  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Union  Pacific  railway,  and  also  of  the  Omaha  and 
North-western,  and  the  Omaha  and  South-western  lines.  Pop.  in  18GO,  1912;  in  1870> 
16,083. 

O'MAHA  (ante),  the  chief  city  of  Nebraska,  though  not  its  capital,  on  the  w. 
bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  lat.  41°  30'  n.  and  Ion:;.  96°  w.  of  Greenwich.  Its  site  is  upon 
a  hilly  plateau  from  50  to  150  ft.  above  the  river,  and  950  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
with  planes  fairly  adapted  to  city  improvements.  Its  name  is  derived  from  one  of  the 
tribes  of  Dakota  Indians.  The  t.  was  laid  out  in  1854,  became  an  incorporated  city  in 
1859,  and  was  platted  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  that  anticipated  the  growth  of  a  great  city. 
The  territorial  capital  was  first  located  here,  but  was  subsequently  fixed  at  the  city  of 
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Lincoln.  It  is  the  county  seat  of  Douglass  county.  Omaha  is  490  m.  westerly  by  rail 
from  Chicago;  pop.  '60,  1883;  '70,  16,083;  '80,  30,518.  Before  the  construction  0"f  the 
Union  Pacific  road,  which  began  at  this  point,  it  was  the  most  northerly  outfitting  place 
for  overland  trains  to  the  '•  far  west." 

The  aid  of  the  government  in  the  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  railway,  and  the 
choice  of  Omaha  as  its  starting  point  on  the  Missouri  in  1864,  made  it  the  theater  of 


city  of  Council  Bluffs  on  the"  c.  side,  with  a  great  radiating  system  of  railways  to  all 
points  eastward,  and  with  the  country  to  the  u.,  w.,  and  s.,  by  other  roads  of  which  it  is 
the  terminus. 

The  city  is  lighted  with  gas,  has  several  street  railway  lines,  a  U.S.  court-house  and 
post  office,  which  is  the  finest  building  in  the  city,  and  in  which  the  U.S.  court  for  the 
district  of  Nebraska  sits;  large  and  excellent  school  buildings,  extensive  railway  struc- 
tures, hotels,  the  state  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  many  elegant  residences 
and  business  houses.  Its  wholesale  trade  in  1875  amounted  to  $9,500,000.  It  then  had 
a  bunking  capital  of  $600,000.  with  bank  deposits  to  the  amount  of  $2,700,000.  It  has 
extensive  iron  works  for  making  and  rolling  railroad  iron,  machine  shops,  and  one  of 
the  most  complete  establishments  in  the  country  for  smelting,  separating,  and  refining 
the  ores  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc;  which  come  to  Omaha  to  be  treated 
from  the  mining  regions  of  all  the  territories  along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  and 
Central  Pacific  railways.  The  city  has  3  daily  and  6  weekly  newspapers,  3  monthlies, 
and  24  churches. 

OMAHAS,  an  Indian  tribe  of  the  Dakota  family,  living  when  visited  by  the  early 
explorers  along  the  St.  Peter's  river,  divided  into  two  tribes,  Ishtasundas  and  Hongas- 
hanos,  and  13  clans,  one  of  which  had  charge  of  a  sacred  shell,  kept  in  a  temple.  One 
of  their  customs  forbade  a  man's  speaking  with  his  father-in-law  or  mother-in-law.  They 
could,  at  one  time,  muster  700,  but  in  1802  small-pox  had  reduced  their  number  to  300. 
They  now  left  their  settlements  and  for  some  years  led  a  roving  life,  constantly  harassed 
by  the  Sioux.  The  explorers  Lewis  and  Clarke  found  them  in  1805  living  along  the 
Quicoure  river.  Their  number  was  then  600.  Between  1815  and  1854,  they'ceded  large 
portions  of  their  lands.  Missions  were  established  among  them  in  1839,  and  again  in 
1846,  but  met  with  little  success.  They  had  succeeded  in  making  a  permanent  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Poncas  and  Pawnees  in  1800,  but  were  continually  at  war  with  the  Sioux, 
who  several  times  forced  them  to  withdraw  to  the  Elkhorn.  In  1843  they  negotiated  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  some  of  the  Sioux,  and  went  back  to  their  old  settlements.  The  most 
famous  of  their  chiefs,  Logan  Foutanelle,  was  slain  by  the  Sioux  in  1855.  For  the  last 
generation  they  have  followed  agriculture,  and  have  been  more  prosperous;  and  their 
number  has  increased  to  about  1000.  They  have  established  schools  and  a  church,  and 
hold  property  valued  at  $75,000.  They  live  on  an  extensive  reservation  in  Blackbird  co., 
Nebraska. 

OMAN',  the  most  eastern  portion  of  An'  in.  a  strip  of  maritime  territory,  extending 
between  Ras-el-Jiboul  and  Kas-el-Had,  bounded  on  the  n.e.  by  the  gulf  of  Oman,  and  on 
the  s.w.  by  the  deserts  of  the  interior.  It  is  about  370  m.  in  length;  its  greatest  breadth 
is  120  miles.  At  a  distance  of  from  20  to  40  m.  from  the  coast,  a  chain  of  mountains 
runs  parallel  to  it,  which  reaches  in  its  highest  ridge,  cajled  Gebel  Acltdur  ("Great  Moun- 
tain"), an  elevation  of  6,000  ft. ;  the  average  height  is  4.000  feet.  There  ave  a  few  not 
inconsiderable  streams,  and  some  richly  fertile  tracts  in  this  region,  but  the  greater  part 
is  a  waste  of  sand,  with  here  and  there  a  small  oasis,  where,  however,  the  vegetation  is 
most  luxuriant.  Groves  of  almond,  fig,  and  walnut-trees,  tower  to  an  enormous  height, 
overshadowing  the  orange  and  citron  trees,  but  are  themselves  overtopped  by  the  splendid 
date-palms.  The  most  powerful  state  of  Oman  is  Muscat  (q.v.). 

OMAR,  ABf-HAFSA-iBN-AT,-KnETTAB,  the  second  caliph  of  the  Moslems,  was  b.  about 
581.  His  early  history  is  little  known,  but  previous  to  his  conversion  he  was  an  ardent 
persecutor  of  Mohammed  and  his  followers.  After  his  conversion  he  became  as  zealous 
an  apostle  as  he  had  formerly  been  a  persecutor,  and  rendered  valuable  aid  to  the  prophet 
in  all  his  warlike  expeditions.  After  Mohammed's  death,  he  casused  Abu-bekr  to  be 
proclaimed  caliph,  and  was  himself  appointed  hanjeb,  or  prime-minister.  Though  of  a 
fiery  and  enthusiastic  temperament,  he  proved  a  sagacious  adviser,  and  it  was  at  his 
suggestion  that  the  caliph  put  down  with  an  iron  hand  the  many  dissensions  which  had 
arisen  among  the  Arabs  after  the  prophet's  decease,  and  resolved  to  strengthen  and  con- 
solidate their  new-born  national  spirit,  as  well  as  propagate  the  doctrines  of  Islam,  by 
engaging  them  in  continual  aggressive  wars.  On  the  death  of  Abu-bekr,  Omar,  suc- 
ceeded  as  caliph,  and  pushed  ori  the  wars  of  conquest  with  increased  vigor.  He  was  sum- 
moned to  Jerusalem  in  637,  to  receive  the  keys  of  that  city,  and  before  leaving  gave 
orders  to  build  a  mosque,  now  called  by  his  name,  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Solomon. 
Omar  now  took  the  command  of  a  portion  of  the  army,  and  reduced  the  other  chief 
cities  of  Palestine,  He  then  planned  an  invasion  of  Persia,  which  was  commenced  the 
same  year,  and  by  642  the  whole  of  what  is  now  known  a?  Persia  was  subdued.  In  the 
meantime  the  w"ar  in  Syria  was  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  the  Byzantine  armies, 
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repeatedly  defeated,  at  length  gave  up  the  contest.  In  639,  Amrft,  one  of  his  generals, 
had  invaded  Egpyt  with  a  considerable  force;  hut  such  was  the  prestige  of  the  Arabs,  or 
the  incapacity  of  the  lieu  tenants  of  the  emperor  Heraclius,  that  this  valuable  country, 
with  its  six  millions  of  people,  was  reduced  under  the  caliph's  authority  without  a  single 
contest,  and  only  two  towns,  Misr  and  Alexandria,  were  even  attempted  to  he  defended. 
(For  the  story  which  was  till  lately  believed  concerning  the  destruction  of  the  Alexandrian 
library,  see  ALEXANDRIAN  LIBRARY.)  Barca  and  Tripoli  were  next  subdiud  by  Amru. 
On  the  n.,  Armenia  was  overrun  in  641,  and  the  caliph's  authority  now  reached  i'rom  the 
desert  of  Khiva  to  the  Syrtis,  an  enormous  extension  in  ten  years.  In  644  Omar  was 
assassinated  in  the  mosque  of  Medina  by  a,  Persian  slave  i'rom  motives  of  revenge.  He 
languished  five  days  after  receiving  the  wound,  but  refused  to  appoint  a  succesi-or,  and 
named  six  commissioners  who  were  to  choose  one  from  themselves.  He  was  buried  in 
the  mosque  of  Medina,  near  the  prophet  and  Abu-bekr,  and  his  tomb  is  biiil  visited  by 
pilgrims. 

Omar  may  be  called  the  founder  of  the  Mohammedan  power,  as  from  a  mere  sect  he 
raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  conquering  nation,  and  left  to  his  successor  an  empire  which 
Alexander  the  greset  might  have  envied.  In  him  we  find  a  rare  combination  of  qualities, 
the  ardent  zeal  of  the  apostle  side  by  side  with  the  cautious  foresight  and  calm  resolution 
of  the  monarch.  His  great  military  talents,  and  severity  to  "obstinate  unbelievers," 
rendered  him  formidable  to  his  enemies,  and  his  inexorable  justice  rendered  him  no  less 
obnoxious  to  the  more  powerful  of  his  subjects,  and  gave  rise  fo  many  attempts  at  his 
assassination.  Omar  was  the  founder  of  many  excellent  institution;  he  assigned  a  regu- 
lar pay  to  his  soldiers,  established  a  night-police  in  towns,  and  made  some  excellent 
regulations  for  the  more  lenient  treatment  of  slaves.  He  also  originated  the  practice  of 
dating  from  the  era  of  the  Iledjrah  (q.v.).  He  assumed  the  title  of  Emir-al  inumenin- 
("Commander  of  the  Faithful")  in  preference  to  that  of  KliaUfaJi-ratouU-Ilalii,  the  ordi- 
nary designation;  and  to  the  present  day  his  name  is  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  by 
the  orthodox  or  Suni  sect  of  Moslems. 

OMAR  PASHA,  a  celebrated  Turkish  general,  was  b.  at  Plaski.  an  Austrian  village  in 
the  Croatian  military  frontier,  in  1806  (according  to  some  authorities,  in  1811).  His  real 
name  was  Mikail  Latins,  and  his  father  being  an  officer  in  the  Austrian  army.  Mikail 
was  educated  at  the  military  school  of  Thurn,  near  Carlstadt,  where  he  greatly  distin- 
guished himself.  He  afterward  joined  one  of  the  frontier  regiments  as  a  cadet,  and  was 
employed  as  secretary  by  the  military  ini-pector  of  roads  and  bridges:  but  having  by 
some  breach  of  discipline  rendered  himself  amenable  to  punishment,  he  fled  to  Bosnia, 
where  he  became  bcok-keeper  to  a  Turkish  merchant,  and  embraced  Mohammedanism. 
He  was  next  employed  by  Hussein  Pasha,  the  governor  of  "Widin,  as  tutor  to  his  sons; 
and  in  1834  was  sent  in  charge  of  them  to  Constantinople,  where  his  beautiful  calligraphy 
gained  for  him  the  post  of  writing-master  in  the  military  school.  Omar  Effendi  (as  he 
was  now  called)  was  next  appointed  writing-master  to  Abdul-Medjid,  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  and  received  the  honorary  rank  of  cap!,  in  the  Turkish  army,  and  the  hand  of 
a  rich  heiress.  On  his  pupil's  accession  in  1889,  Omar  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  col., 
and  sent  to  Syria  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  disturbances  which  had  broken  out  in  that 
province,  and  in  1842  he  was  appointed  military  governor  of  the  Lebanon  district.  The 
severity  of  his  rule  did  not  hinder  the  Marouites  from  desiring  to  have  him  as  chief  of 
the  mountain;  but  in  the  following  year  he  was  recalled,  received  the  title  of  pasha,  and 
was  sent,  along  with  Kedschid  Pasha,  against  the  revolted  Albanians.  The  skill  and 
energy  with  which  he  suppressed  this  insurrection,  as  well  MS  others  in  Bosnia  and  Kur- 
distan, raised  him  high  in  favor  with  the  sultan.  Toward  the  end  of  185x'  he  opened  the 
campaign  against  the  Montenegrins,  who  were  being  rapidly  subdued,  when  Austria 
interfered  and  compelled  a  treaty.  On  the  invasion  of  the  principalities  by  the  Russians 
(July  1858),  Omar  collected  at  Schumla  ;m  army  of  60,000  men  to  cover  Constantinople; 
but  lining  no  less  a  politician  than  a  soldier,  he  soon  divined  that  the  Russians  would  not 
immediately  cross  the  Danube,  and  accordingly  pushed  on  to  Widin,  where  he  crossed 
the  river  in  presence  of  the  enemy  and  intrenched  himself  at  Kahifat.  Another  part  of 
the  Turkish  army  moved  down  the  Danube  to  Turtukai.  near  Silistria,  crossed  the  river 
at  that  place,  and  intrenched  themselves  at  Oltenitza.  On  Tsov.  4,  the  latter  division 
were  attacked  by  9,000  Russians,  whom  they  totally  defeated  with  a  loes  of  nearly  4,000 
men  and  almost  all  their  officers.  The  Russians  also  received  two  severe  checks  at  Kala- 
fat,  on  Jan.  6.  and  March  15.  1855.  Omar  kept  up  the  spirit  of  his  troops  by  occneional 
successful  skirmishes  with  the  Russians,  and  threw  a  garrison  of  S.OOOmen  into  Silistria. 
In  the  following  spring  the  Russians  passed  the  Danube  at  two  pcinfs,  and  laid  f-icge  to 
Silistria  (q.v.).  but  their  assaults  were  invariably  repulsed  with  severe  loss.  The  Rus- 
sians then  withdrew  from  the  principalities,  and  Omar  entered  Bucharest  in  trhm  ph  in 
August,  1854.  On  Feb.  9.  1855,  he  embarked  for  Eur<iton:>.  where,  on  the  17th  of  the 
same  month,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  40.000  Rm-'  n  .  who  were  repulsed  with 
great  loss.  He  was  soon  afterward  (Oct.  3,  1855)  sent  to  -el  <  vc  Ears,  but  arrived  too 
late,  nnd  ihe  armistice  which  followed  (Feb.  29.  1856)  pu:  a  :  top  to  his  military  cr.reer. 
He  was  subsequently  made  governor  of  Bagdad  ;  but  having  1><  en  nccusf-d  of  maladmin- 
istration, was  banished  to  Kaarport  in  1859.  He  was  recalled  in  the  following  year,  and 
in  September,  18G1,  was  sent  to  pacify  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  which  were  again  in 
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insurrection.  This  being  aocomplisued,  he  attacked  the  Montenegrins,  captured  their 
rhief  town  of  Cetinji,  and  overran  the  country  in  1862.  Omar  held  the  grand  cross  of 
Uie  legion  of  honor,  and  was  a  knight  of  the  Kussian  order  of  St.  Aune.  He  ceased  to 
take  part  in  public  life  in  1869,  being  thereafter  regarded  as  a  minister  without  portfolio; 
nnd  died  in  1871. 

OMBAY  ,  or  MALOE'.VA  (Maluwa),  an  island  between  Celebes  and  the  n.w.  coast  of 
Australia,  lies  to  the  n.  of  Timor,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  strait  of  Ombay,  hit. 
8°  8'  to  8°  28'  s.,  long.  124°  17'  to  125°  7'  east.  Area,  961  sq. miles.  The  pop.  amounts 
to  about  193.800.  The  hills  of  Ombay  are  volcanic,  and  the  coasts  steep  and  difficult  to 
approach.  The  inhabitants  are  dark  brown,  have  thick  lips,  flat  nose,  and  woolly  hair; 
appearing  to  be  of  mixed  negro  and  Malay  origin.  They  are  armed  with  the  bow,  spear, 
and  creese,  and  live  on  the  produce  of  the  chase,  with  rish,  cocoa-nuts,  rice,  and  honey. 
A  portion  of  the  island  formerly  belonged  to  the  Portuguese,  but  since  Aug.  6,  1851, "it 
is  entirely  a  Netherlands  possession.  The  Dutch  post-holder  resides  at  the  village  of 
Alor,  to  which  iron  wares,  cotton  goods,  etc.,  are  brought  from  Timor,  and  exchanged 
for  wax.  edible  nests,  provisions,  and  other  native  products.  Ombay  bus  oxen,  swine, 
goats,  etc.,  and  produces  maize,  cotton,  and  pepper.  Amber  is  also  toimd,  and  the  Boe- 
ginese  of  Celebes  import  European  and  Indian  fabrics,  exchanging  them  for  the  produce 
of  the  island,  which  they  carry  to  Singapore. 

0  MEAEA,  BARRY  EDWARD,  was  b.  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1786.  Otherwise  without 
claim  to  be  remembered,  his  name  remains  notable  from  his  connection  with  the  first 
Napoleon,  whom  he  accompanied  to  St.  Helena  as  household  physician.  Ar  the  age  of 
18  he  entered  the  British  army  as  assistant-surgeon.  In  1808.  being  stationed  at  Messina, 
he  became  concerned  in  a  duel  as  second,  under  circumstances  which  must  more  or  les.s 
have  been  held  discreditable,  as  his  dismissal  from  the  service  by  sentence  of  court- 
martial  was  tiie  result.  Afterward  he  succeeded  in  procuring  an  appointment  as  surgeon 
in  the  navy,  and  as  such  for  some  years  is  certified  to  have  discharged  his  duties  with 
zeal  and  efficiency.  As  it  chanced,  he  was  serving  with  capt.  Maithmd  in  the  Bellero- 
phon,  when  the  emperor  Napoleon  (q.v.)  surrendered  himself  to  that  officer.  During  the 
voyage  fro:n  Kochefort  to  Plymouth  he  was  introduced  to  Napoleon,  on  whom  the 
impression  he  produced  was  favorable,  leading  to  a  proposal  that  he  should  accompany 
the  emperor  into  exile  as  private  physician,  an  arrangement  to  which  he  acceded,  stipu- 
lating ihat  he  should  retain  his  rank  in  the  navy,  and  be  permitted  to  return  to  it  at 
pleasure.  By  Napoleon,  with  whom  he  remained  in  daily  intercourse  at  St.  Helena  for 
about  three  years,  he  seems  to  have  been  admitted  to  something  more  or  less  like  intimacy; 
and  occasionally  it  might  well  be,  as  he  says,  that  the  great  captive  would  kill  the  creep- 
ing hours  by  loo-e  talk  with  his  attendant  over  the  events  of  his  strange  life.  Of  these 
conversations  O'Meara  naturally  enough  took  notes,  which  hs  afterward  published. 
Meantime  he  became  involved  in  the  interest  of  Napoleon,  in  the  series  of  miserable  and 
petty  squabbles  which  he  waged  with  the  governor,  sir  Hudson  Lowe  (q.v.).  The  result 
of  tiiese,  as  regards  O'Meara,  was  that  in  1818,  after  a  violent  altercation  with  sir  Hud- 
son, he  was  committed  to  close  arrest,  and  was  authorized  by  the  emperor  to  resign  his 
post.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  admiralty,  in  which,  among 
other  tilings,  he  accused  sir  Hudson  Lowe  of  intentions  against  the  life  of  his  captive, 
and  even  of  having,  by  dark  hints  to  himself,  insinuated  a  desire  ior  his  services  as  secret 
assassin.  For  this  he  was  instantly  dismissed  the  service.  The  avv:i.-:uion  was  plainly 
monstrous  and  incredible.  lu  1822.  after  Napoleon's  death,  O'Meara  n;n, lished  X<ipoleon 
in  E.i'i.'<>.  by  which  book  alone  he  is  now  remembered.  As  conveying  to  the  world  the 
first  authentic  details  of  the  prison-life  of  the  great  disceased,  it  made  on  its  appearance 
an  immense  sensation,  and —  though  for  obvious  reasons  everywhere  to  be  accepted,  if 
at  all,  with  caution — it  is  still  not  utterly  without  interest.  The  last  years  of  O'Meara's 
life  were  passed  iu  obscurity  in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  where,  in  18S6,  he  died. 

OMELET,  or  OMELETTE.  French,  a  dish  chiefly  composed  of  eggs.  These  are  broken, 
nnd  their  contents  put  into  a  proper  vessel,  in  which  they  are  whipped  into  a  froth, 
which  is  poured  into  a  very  clean  and  dry  frying-pan,  with  the  addition  of  lard  or  butter 
to  prevent  sticking,  and  then  fried  carefully,  so  that  the  outside  is  nicely  browned. 
Before  frying,  one  of  a  number  of  ingredients  may  be  added  to  vary  the  omelet,  such 
as  chopped  s-ivory  herb-;,  minced  ham  or  bacon,  salt-fish,  shell-fish,  game,  etc.  Or  sweet 
omeiels  mav  be  made  by  placing  preserved  fruits  upon  them  when  quite  or  nearly 
cooked.  The  omelet  is  an  excellent  dish,  and,  simple  though  it  be,  it  requires  much 
skill  to  prepare  it  successfullv. 

OMEN  (for  the,  deriv.,  see  OM),  or  PRODIGY  (generally  said  to  be  from  pro  and  dico, 
but  more  probably  from  pro  and  ago,  to  lead;  hence  anything  conspicuous,  or  extraor- 
diriary),  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  si<rns  by  which  approach!.-,::  good  or  bad  for- 
tune was  supposed  to  be 'indicated.  The  terms  omen  and  prodigy  were  not,  however, 
exactly  synonymous;  the  former  being  applied  rather  to  signs  received  by  the  ear.  and 
particularly  'o  spoken  words;  the  latter  to  phenomena  and  occurrences,  such  as  mon- 
strous birth-;,  the  appearance  of  snakes,  locusts,  etc.,  the  striking  of  the  foot  against  a 
stone  or  the  like,  the  breaking  of  a  shoe-tie,  and  even  sneezing,  etc.  If  an  omen  or 
prodigy  was  promised  mi  the  part  of  a  god,  it  was  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the 
promise;  but  otherwise,  the  interpretation  was  extremely  arbitrary.  It  was  supposed 
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that  evil  indicated  as  approaching  might  be  averted  by  various  means,  as  by  sacrifices, 
or  by  the  utterance  of  certain  magic  formulas;  or  by  an  extempore  felicity  of  interpreta- 
tion, as  when  Caesar,  having  fallen  to  the  ground  on  landing  in  Africa,  e'xclaimed:  "I 
take  possession  of  thee,  Africa."  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  we  re;:d  of  a  reckless  disregard 
of  omens;  as,  for  example,  when  P.  Claudius,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  caused  the  sacred 
chickens,  who  would  not  leave  their  cage,  to  be  pitched  into  the  sea,  saying:  "If  they 
won't  eat,  they  must  drink."  Still  the  belief  in  them  was  universal,  and  in  general  the 
greatest  care  was  taken  to  avoid  unfavorable  omens.  The  heads  of  the  sacrificial  priests 
were  covered,  so  that  notliing  distracting  might  catch  their  eyes;  silence  was  enjoined  at 
the  commencement  of  every  sacred  undertaking,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Ludi.  Bel  ore 
every  sacrificial  procession  ran  the  heralds,  calling  on  the  people  to  "  pay  respect  to  it." 
and  admonishing  them  to  cease  working  till  it  should  have  passed,  that  the  priests  might 
not  hear  unfavorable  sounds.  At  the  beginning  of  a  sacrifice  the  bystanders  were 
addressed  in  the  words favete  linguis  ("speak  no  word  of  evil  import"),  and  the  aid  of 
music  was  sought  to  drown  whatever  noises  might  prove  unpropitious.  Compare 
AUGURIES  AND  AUSPICKS,  aud  DIVINATION.  See  also  Fallati,  Ueber  Begnff  und  Wenen 
des  Rom.  Omen  (Tilo.  1866). 

The  belief  in  omens  has  existed  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and  traces  of  it  linger  even 
yet  in  the  most  civilized  communities;  in  the  dread,  for  instance,  that  many  entertain  at 
sitting  down  to  table  in  a  party  of  thirteen.  Not  a  little  of  the  philosophy  of  omens  is 
contained  in  the  Scottish  puoverb:  "Them  who  follow  freits,  freits  follow;"  meaning, 
that  a  fatalistic  belief  in  impending  evil  paralyzes  the  endeavor  that  might  prevent  it. 

OMENTUM.    See  PERITONEUM. 

OMISEI,  or  AMISH,  a  branch  of  the  Mennonites,  founded  in  1693,  in  Alsace,  by  Jacob 
Amman,  from  whom  they  derive  their  name.  His  special  tenets  were  plainness  in  dress, 
absolute  separation  from  the  excommunicated,  and  washing  of  feet.  His  followers  did 
not  iise  buttons  on  their  clothing,. and  were  hence  called  Haflkr.  or  "Hooker"  Men- 
nonites, while  the  rest  of  that  body  was  called  Knopfler,  or  "  Button ites."  Their  num- 
ber in  this  country  is  next  to  that  of  the  old  Mennonites. 

OM  MAN'I  PADME  HUM'  is  the  "formula  of  six  syllables"  which  has  acquired  much 
celebrity  from  the  conspicuous  part  which  it  plays  in'the  religion  of  the  Buddhists,  and 
especially  in  that  form  of  it  called  Lamaism(q.v.).  It  is  the  first  subject  which  the 
Thibetans  and  Mongols  teach  their  children,  and  it  is  the  last  prayer  which  is  muttered 
by  the  dying  man;  the  traveler  repeats  this  formula  on  his  journey,  the  shepherd  when 
attending  his  flock,  the  housewife  when  performing  her  domestic  duties,  the  monk 
when  absorbed  in  religious  meditation,  etc.  It  is  met  with  everywhere;  on  flags,  rocks, 
trees,  walls,  columns,  stone-monuments,  domestic  implements,  skulls,  skeletons,  etc.  It 
is  looked  upon  as  the  essence  of  all  religion  and  wisdom,  and  the  means  of  attaining 
eternal  bliss.  "  These  six  syllables,"  it  is  said,  "concentrate  in  themselves  the  favor  of 
all  the  Buddhas,  and  they  are  the  root  of  the  whole  doctrine  .  .  .  .  ;  they  lead  the 
believer  to  re-birth  as  a  higher  being,  and  are  the  door  which  bars  from  him  inferior 
births;  they  are  the  torch  which  illuminates  darkness,  the  conqueror  of  the  five  evils;'' 
etc.  They  are  likewise  the  symbol  of  transmigration;  each  syllable  successively  corre- 
sponding with,  and  releasing  from,  one  of  the  six  worlds  in  which  men  are  reborn;  or 
they  are  the  mystical  designation  of  the  six  transcendental  virtues,  each  successive  syl- 
lable implying  self -offering  (ddna),  endurance  (ksh&nti),  chastity  (silo),  contemplation 
(dty&nd),  mental  energy  (viryu),  and  religious  wisdom  (prajnd).  The  reputed  author  of 
this  formula  is  the  Dhyfina-Bodhisattwa,  or  deified  saint,  Avalokiteswara,  or,  as  the  Thib- 
etans call  him,  Padmnvdni  (i.e.  the  lotus-handed).  It  would  not  belong,  accordingly, 
to  the  earliest  stage  of  Buddhism,  nor  is  it  found  in  the  oldest  Buddhistic  works  of  the 
north  of  India  or  of  Ceylon.  Its  original  sense  is  rather  obscure.  Some  suppose  that  it 
means  O!  (Cm],  the  jewel  (mani)  in  the  lotus  (padme),  amen  (hum);  "the  jewel"  being 
an  allusion  to  the  saint  Avalokiteswara  himself,  and  the  word  ''padme,  or  in  the  lotus," 
.o  the  belief  that  he  was  born  from  a  lotus.  It  is  probably,  however,  more  correct  to 
interpret  the  formula  thus:  "Salvation  (om)  [is]  in  the  jewel-lotus  (mani-padme),  amen 
(hum)-"  when  the  compound  word  "  jewel-lotus"  would  mean  the  saint  and  the  flower 
whence  lie  arose.  If  this  interpretation  be  correct,  the  formula  would  be  originally 
nothing  more  than  a  salutation  addressed  to  Avalokitcswara  or  Padmnpani;  and  the 
mystical  interpretation  put  upon  each  syllable  of  it,  would  then  be  analogous  to  that 
which  imparted  a  transcendental  sense  to  each  of  the  letters  of  the  syllable  Om 
(q.v.).  Dr.  Emil  Schlagintweit,  in  his  valuable  work  on  buddhism  in  Thibet  (Leipsic, 
1863),  relates  (p.  120)  that  "in  a  prayer-cylinder  which  he  had  the  opportunity  of  open- 
ing, he  found  the  formula  printed  in"  six  lines,  and  repeated  innumerable  times  upon  a 
leaf  49  feet  !ong  and  4  inches  broad.  When  baron  Schilling  de  Cnnstadt  paid  a  visit  to 
the  temple  Subulin,  in  Siberia,  the  lamas  were  just  occupied  with  preparing  100, 000.000 
of  copies  of  this  prayer  to  be  put  into  a  prayer-cylinder;  his  offer  to  have  the  necessary 
number  executed  at  St.  Petersburg  was  most  readily  accepted,  and  he  was  presented,  in 
return  for  the  150,000,000  of  copies  he  forwarded  to  them,  with  an  edition  of  the  Kan- 
jur,  the  sheets  of  which  amount  to  about  40,000.  When  adorning  the  head  of  religious 
books,  or  when  engraved  upon  the  slabs  resting  on  the  prayer-walls,  the  letters  of  the 
formula  are  of  lea  so  combined  as  to  form  an  anagram.  The  longitudinal  lines  occurring 
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!n  the  letters  " mam  padme  hum"  are  traced  close  to  each  other,  and  to  the  outer  longi- 
tudinal line  at  the  left  are  appended  the  curved  Hues.  The  letter  "  om"  is  replaced  bv 
a  symbolical  sign  above  the  anagram,  showing  a  half-moon  surmounted  by  a  disk  indi- 
cating the  sun,  from  which  issues  a  flame.  Such  a  combination  of  the  letters  is  called 
in  Thibetan  iwtm  cJiu  vangdan,  "  the  ten  entirely  powerful  (viz.,  characters,  six  of  which 
are  consonants,  and  four  vowels);"  and  the  power  of  this  sacred  sentence  is  supposed  to 
be  increased  by  its  being  written  in  this  form.  These  kind  of  anagrams  are  always  bor- 
dered by  a  pointed  frame  indicating  the  leaf  of  a  fig-tree." — See  also  E.  Burnout'*  Litrn- 
d>(?tt//ii  d  I' ilixtvire  du  Buddhisme  Indicn  (Paris,  1844);  C.  F.  Koeppen,  Die  Religion  </<»• 
Buddiut  (Berlin,  1857-39);  and  the  works  quoted  by  these  authors. 

OMMI  ABES  (Omaiades,  or  Ommeyades),  a  dynasty  (deriving  its  name  from  an  ances- 
tor, Ommeyah)  which  succeeded  to  the  Arabian  caliphate  on  the  death  of  AH,  thefourtk 
caliph  after  Mohammed,  and  possessed  it  till  superseded  by  the  Abbasides  (q.v.)  in  750. 
Moawiyah,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  was  the  son  of  Abu-Sofiau,  who  defeated  Moham- 
nu-d  at  Beder,  and  his  mother  was  the  notorious  Hinda.  After  the  death  of  Othman  the 
third  caliph,  Moawiyah,  who  was  his  cousin,  claimed  the  throne,  and  during  the  whole  of 
All's  reign  ruled  over  the  western  provinces  of  Syria  and  Egypt;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
death  of  that  caliph,  and  the  abdication  of  his  son  Hassan  in  661,  that  MOAWIYAH'S 
authority  was  fully  recognized.  In  that  year  lie  transferred  the  seat  of  the  caliphate  to 
Damascus;  Kufa  having  been  the  residence  of  Ali,  and  Medina  of  the  first  three  caliphs. 
The  Arabs  continued  to  extend  their  conquests  during  his  reign ;  the  Turks  in  Khorassan 
were  subdued,  Turkestan  invaded,  and  several  important  acquisitions  made  in  Asia 
Minor.  But  tesides  aggrandizing  his  empire,  the  caliph  neglected  no  means  of  consoli- 
dating it,  and  partly  for  this  reason  he  made  the  succession  hereditary,  and  caused  his 
son  YEZID  (680-83)  to  be  recognized  as  his  heir.  The  reigns  of  Yezid  and  his  succes- 
sors, MOAWIYAH  II.  (683)  and  MERWAN!.,  formerly  the  traitorous  secretary  of  the  caliph 
Othman  (683-85),  are  devoid  of  importance,  as  then-  sway  extended  only  over  Syria  aud 
Palestine.  ABDULMELEIC  (685-705),  an  able  and  warlike  prince,  after  a  long  and  varying 
straggle  of  eight  years,  succeeded  in  rendering  himself  undisputed  ruler  of  the  Moham- 
medan world  (692),  but  the  latter  part  of  his  reigu  was  much  disturbed  by  rebellions  in 
the  eastern  provinces.  He  was  the  first  caliph  who  interested  himself  in  the  promotion  of 
liberal  knowledge,  by  causing  the  most  celebrated  poetical  and  other  works  of  the 
Persians  to  be  translated  into  Arabic;  and  under  his  reign  coined  money  was  first  intro- 
duced. It  was  to  this  prince  that  his  court-fool  related  the  celebrated  fabulous  conver- 
sation between  the  owl  of  Bassora  aud  that  of  Mosul.  Four  of  his  sons,  WALID  I.  (705- 
16),  SULIMAN  (716-17),  YEZID  II.  (720-23),  and  HESHAM  (723-42),  successively  occupied 
the  throne,  and  a  fifth  son,  Mosslemah,  was,  from  his  great  military  abilities  j:nd  zealous 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  brothers,  the  terror  of  all  their  enemies,  both  domestic  and 
foreign.  Under  Walid,  the  Ommiade  caliphate  reached  the  summit  of  its  power  and 
grandeur;  northern  Africa  (709),  and  Spain  (712),  Turkestan  (707),  and  Galatia  (710) 
were  conquered;  while  toward  the  close  of  his  reign,  his  empire  was  extended  even  to 
the  Indus.  The  slender  structure  of  the  minaret  was  now  for  the  first  time  introduced 
into  mosque  architecture.  OMAR  II.  (717-20),  who,  in  the  justice  and  mildness  of  his 
government,  surpassed  the  whole  of  the  race  of  Ommeyah,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Sulimnn;  but  having  excited  discontent  among  his  relatives,  by  suppressing  the  formula 
of  malediction,  which  had  hitherto  been  regularly  pronounced  at  all  public  ceremonies 
against  Ali  and  his  descendants,  he  was  poisoned.  During  his  reign,  Mosslemah  had 
completed  the  conquest  of  Asia  Minor,  and  even  compelled  the  emperor  Leo  to  sulmit 
to  the  humiliation  of  walking  beside  his  horse  through  the  principal  streets  of  Constanti- 
nople itself,  and  paying  a  large  ransom  (equivalent  to  about  £140,000)  for  his  capital. 
Heslifim,  though  like  his  immediate  predecessor,  fond  of  pleasure,  possessed  all  the 
qualities  necessary  for  a  sovereign.  The  Greeks,  who  still  strove  for  the  possession  of 
Asia  Minor,  were  repeatedly  defeated:  the  fierce  Turks  of  northern  Persia  and  Turkestan, 
were  kept  in  stern  subjection;  and  the  civil  affairs  of  the  empire  carefully  and  strictly 
administered.  The  death  of  Mosslemah,  the  champion  of  the  Ommiade  dynasty,  sc(  n  s 
to  have  been  the  signal  for  insurrection;  the  descendants  of  Ali  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt,  and  no  sooner  were  they  subdued  than  Ibrahim,  the  fourth  in  direct  descent  from 
Abbas  the  uncle  of  Mohammed,  solemnly  invested  the  celebrated  Abu-Mosslem  (stated  to 
be  a  descendant  of  Koderz,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  heroes  of  Firdusi's  admired 
work  the  Shali-nameh)  with  the  arduous  duty  of  enforcing  his  long-agitated  claims  to 
the  throne.  During  this  reign  the  progress  of  Arab  conquest  in  western  Europe  wj:s 
checked  by  Charles  Martel,  who  inflicted  upon  the  Arabs  a  severe  defeat  at  Tours  (782), 
and  almost  annihilated  their  army  at  Narbonne  (736).  The  reigns  of  WALID  II.  (742-4;i), 
YEZID  III.  (743-44),  and  IBRAHIM  (7-14),  though  of  ephemeral  duration,  were  long  enough 
to  produce  a  complete  disorganization  of  the  empire;  and  though  MERWAX  II.  (744-50). 
the  next  and  last  caliph  of  the  house  of  Ommeyah,  was  both  an  able  and  politic  ruler,  and 
a  skillful  warrior,  the  declining  fortune  of  his  family  was  beyond  remedy.  Abu-MoFslem. 
who  had  published  the  claims  of  the  Abbasides  ainidst  the  ruins  of  Meru  in  747.  took 
the  field  at  the  head  of  a  small  but  zealous  band,  and  carried  the  black  flag  of  the  Abba- 
sides  from  victory  to  victory,  till  before  the  close  of  the  following  year  the  whole  c-v 
Khorassau  acknowledged  h'is  authority.  Irak  wa*  subdued  in  749;  and  though  Ibrahim 
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the  Abbaside  claimant  was  seized  by  Merwfin,  and  executed  in  the  snmc  jrear,  his  brother 
Abul-Abbas  succeeded  to  his  clai:ns,  and  the  unfortunate  caliph,  defeated  in  two  engage- 
ments, tied  to  Egypt  (750),  whither  he  was  pursued  and  slain.  Abdallah,  the  uncle  of 
the  successful  claimant,  treacherously  invited  the  remaining  members  of  the  house  of 
Omineyah  to  a  conference,  and  ordered  a  general  massacer  of  them.  Two  only  escaped: 
the  one  to  the  s.e.  of  Arabia,  where  he  was  recognized  as  caliph,  and  his  descendants 
reigned  till  the  16th  c. ;  the  other,  Abderrahman,  to  Spain,  where  he  founded  the  caliphate 
of  Cordova. 

OM..MIADES  OF  SPAIN. — ABDERRAHMAN 'I.  (755-787),  on  accepting  the  Spanish  throne, 
which  was  offered  him  by  t'.ie  Arab  chiefs,  assumed  the  title  of  Caliph  and  Emi,r-al-mumenin, 
and  in  spite  of  numerous  revolts,  strengthened  and  extended  his  power  in  Spain,  till, 
with  the  exception  of  Asturias  and  the  country  n.  of  the  Ebro,  his  authority  was  every- 
where acknowledged.  His  defeat  of  Charlemagne  at  Roncesvalles  (q.v.)  is  too  widely 
known  to  require  furlher  notice.  He  divided  his  kingdom  into  six  provinces,  whose 
rulers,  with  the  walls  of  the  twelve  principal  towns,  formed  a  sort  of  national  diet.  His 
successors,  HESHAM  I.  (787-93)  and  AL-HAKEM  I.  (796-821),  were  much  troubled  with 
internal  revolts,  under  cover  of  which  the  Christians  in  the  n.e.  established  the  state 
known  as  the  "Spanish  March."  ABDERRAHMAN  II.  (821-52)  re-established  internal 
quiet,  and  occupied  his  subjects  with  incessant  wars  against  the  Christians.  These 
conflicts  developed  among  the  Arabs  that  chivalrous  heroism  which  is  found  nowhere 
else  in  the  Mohammedan  world.  Abderrahman,  himself  a  man  of  learning,  greatly 
encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  diffused  information  among  his  people;  he  also 
attempted,  by  regulating  the  laws  of  succession  to  property,  to  constitute  his  kingdom 
on  a  basis  analogous  to  that  of  other  European  nations.  During  his  reign  Mohammedan 
Spain  was  the  best  governed  country  in  Europe.  His  successors,  MOHAMMED  I.  (852- 
80),  MONDHAR  (880-82),  and  ABDALLAH  (882-912),  followed  in  his  footsteps.  ABDER- 
KAIIMAN  III.  (912-61),  after  suppressing  some  dangerous  revolts  which  had  gathered 
head  during  his  minority,  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Fez  from  the  Edrisites,  and  brought 
a  long  and  exhausting  war  with  the  powers  of  Asturias  and  Leon  to  a  victorious  conclusion. 
This  period  is  justly  termed  the  golden  age  of  the  Arab  domination  in  Spain,  for  at  no 
period  was  their  power  so  consolidated,  and  their  prosperity  so  flourishing.  Abder- 
rahmau,  like  his  predecessors,  was  a  great  encoarager  of  learning,  and  a  poet  of  no  mean 
ability.  He  founded  schools  which  far  surpassed'those  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Hi» 
son,  AL-HAKEM  II.  (961-76),  was  in  every  way  worthy  to  be  his  successor,  but  his 
premature  death  was  the  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  Ommiades  in  Spain.  HESHAM 
II.  (976-about  1013),  a  child  of  eight  years,  now  occupied  the  throne;  but  fortunately 
his  mother,  Sobeiha,  possessed  the  abilities  necessary  for  such  an  emergency,  and 
appointed  as  her  son's  vizier  Mohammed  ben  Abdallah,  surnamcd  Al-Mansor,  who  had 
originally  been  a  peasant.  This  remarkable  man  gained  the  affections  of  all  ranks  by 
his  pleasing  manners  and  great  abilities;  his  administration  was  equally  just  and  judi- 
cious, and  his  encouragement  of  literature,  science,  and  art  alike  liberal  and  discriminat- 
ing. But  it  is  as  a  warrior  that  he  is  chiefly  remembered ;  he  had  vowed  eternal  enmity 
to  the  Christians,  and  in  all  his  numerous  expeditions  fortune  seemed*  chained  to  his 
standard.  The  lost  provinces  were  recovered;  Castile,  Leon,  and  Barcelona  were  con- 
quered; and  Navarre  was  on  the  point  of  sharing  the  same  fate,  when  a  rebellion  in  Fez 
compelled  him  to  detach  a  portion  of  his  force  for  service  in  Africa,  and  the  combined 
armies  of  the  four  Christian  monarchies,  seizing  this  opportunity,  inflicted  upon  the 
Arabs  a  sanguinary  defeat  in  1001.  Mohammed's  spirit  was  completely  broken  by  this 
blow,  and  he  died  a  few  days  afterwards.  With  him  the  star  of  the  house  of  Ommeyah 
set  for  ever.  The  rest  of  Hesham's  reign  was  a  scene  of  disorder  and  civil  war.  Pre- 
tenders to  the  caliphate  arose,  while  the  "walls"  of  the  various  provinces  set  up  as  inde- 
pendent rulers,  and  the  invasions  of  the  Christians  added  to  the  confusion.  Hesham 
finally  resigned  the  throne  about  1013;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  brief  reign  of 
Hesham  ill.  (1027-31),  from  this  time  the  family  of  Ommeyah,  which  had  for  more 
than  two  centuries  so  happily  and  brilliantly  governed  the  greater  part  of  Spain,  disap- 
pears from  history.  One  remarkable  feature  of  their  rule  deserves  mention,  as  it  con- 
trasts them  so  favorably  with  the  contemporary  and  subsequent  rulers  of  Spain,  even  to 
the  present  time,  and  that  is  their  universal  toleration  in  religious  matters. 

OMNIBUS  (Lat.  omnibus,  "for  all,"),  familiarly  contracted  into  "bus,"  is  the  largest 
kind  of  public  street  conveyance,  and  is  appointed  to  travel  between  two  fixed  stations, 
;  tarting  at  certain  fixed  hours,  and  taking  up  or  setting  down  passengers  at  any  point  on 
its  route.  Vehicles  of  this  sort  were  first  started  in  Paris  in  1662,  when  it  was  decreed, 
by  a  royal  edict  of  Louis  XIV.,  that  a  line  of  carosses  d  cinq  nuutt  ("twopence-halfpenny 
omnibuses"),  each  containing  eight  places,  should  be  established  for  the  benefit  of  the 
infirm,  or  those  who,  requiring  speedy  conveyance  from  one  part  of  the  town  to  another, 
were  unable  to  afford  a  hired  carriage  for  themselves;  these  "carosses"  were  bound  to 
run  at  fixed  hours  from  one  station  to  another,  whether  full  or  empty.  The  public 
inauguration  of  the  new  conveyances  took  place  March  18, 1662,  and  was  the  occasion 
for  a  grand  f 3  te;  and  the  novelty  took  so  well  with  tLe  Parisians,  that  the  omnibuses 
we~e  for  some  time  monopolized  by  the  wealthier  cast's.  However,  when  the  rage  for 
them  died  away,  it  was  found  that"  those  for  whose  special  benefit  they  were  insti-Hrted 
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made  no  use  of  them,  and  they,  in  consequence,  gradually  disappeared.  The  omnibus 
was  not  revived  in  Paris  till  1827,  when  it  was  started  in  its  present  form,  carrying  from 
15  to  18  passengers  inside,  with  only  the  driver  above  and  the  conductor  behind;  aud 
on  July  4,  1829,  they  were  introduced  into  London  by  a  Mr.  Shillibeer.'  Shillibeer's 
conveyances,  which  for  some  time  afterwards  were  known  as  sfiillibeers  (an  epithet  still 
in  common  use  in  New  York),  were  of  larger  size  than  the  French  ones,  carrying  28 
passengers  inside,  and  were  drawn  by  three  horses  abreast.  The  omnibus  was  intro- 
duced into  Amsterdam  in  1839,  and  since  that  time  its  use  has  been  extended  to  all  large 
cities  and  towns  in  the  civilized  world.  The  seats  of  the  omnibus  are  generally  placed 
lengthwise,  and  the  door  behind.  The  omnibus  is  managed  by  a  driver  and  a  conductor. 
In  JS'ew  York,  omnibuses  are  drawn  on  street-railways;  and  this  practice  is  now  being 
extensively  employed  in  the  chief  towns  of  Great  Britain,  where  the  omnibuses  are 
called  tramway  cars,  and  the  railway  a  tramway. 

OMNIUM,  a  term  used  at  the  stock  exchange  to  express  the  aggregate  value  of  the 
different  stocks  in  which  a  loan  is  funded.  See  M'Culloch's  Dictionary  of  Commerce. 

OMSK,  a  t.  of  the  Russian  province  of  Central  Asia,  in  the  government  of  Akmol- 
linsk,  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Om — a  river  upwards  of  200  m.  in  length — with 
the  Irtish;  2,225  m.  from  St.  Petersburg.  Lat.  54°  59'  n.,  long.  73°  30'  east.  It  waa 
built  in  1716,  as  a  defense  against  the  Khirghiz;  but  is  now  of  no  importance  as  a  for- 
tress. It  was  till  a  recent  date  the  center  of  government  for  Western  Siberia,  the  center 
of  the  administration  of  the  Siberian  Khirghiz,  the  seat  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  of 
the  Siberian  corps  of  cadets.  It  contains  manufactories  and  mining  works.  Hitherto 
its  commerce  has  been  limited  to  a  trade  with  the  Khirghiz,  who  drive  up  their  cattle  to 
this  place;  but  its  advantageous  position  on  the  great  post-road  and  commercial  line  of 
traffic  from  Europe  across  "the  whole  of  Siberia  to  the  Chinese  frontier,  makes  it  proba- 
ble that  it  will  some  day  become  an  intermediate  station  for  extensive  commercial 
exchanges.  Pop.  '67,  26,722. 

OMUL,  Salmo  migratm-ius,  a  fish  of  the  salmon  and  trout  tribe,  abounding  in  lake 
Baikal  aud  other  waters  of  the  e.  of  Siberia,  from  which  great  quantities  are  sent  salted 
to  all  the  western  parts  of  that  country.  In  size  it  is  rarely  more  than  15  or  16  in. 
long.  Its  flesh  is  very  white  and  tender.  It  ascends  rivers  in  shoals  for  the  purpose  of 
spawning. 

ON.     See  HELIOPOLIS,  ante. 

0  NAGER.    See  Ass. 

ONAGER.     See  BALISTA. 

ONAGRA'CE2E,  OXAGRART/E,  or  (ENOTHERA'CE.E,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  consisting  chiefly  of  herbaceous  plants,  but  including  also  a  few  shrubs;  with 
simple  leaves,  axillary  or  terminal  flowers;  the  calyx  superior,  tubular,  sometimes  col- 
ored, its  limb  usually  4-lobed;  the  petals  inserted  into  the  throat  of  the  calyx,  generally 
equal  in  number  to  its  segments;  the  stamens  generally  4  or  8,  rarely  1  or  2,  inserted 
along  with  the  petals;  the  ovary  generally  4-celled,  sometimes  2-celled;  the  style  thread- 
like, the  fruit  a  capsule  or  a  berry.  There  are  about  450  known  species,  natives  chiefly 
of  temperate  climates,  among  which  are  some  much  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers,  particularly  those  of  the  genera  fuchsia,  cmothera  (evening  primrose),  darkiu, 
and  godetia.  The  British  genera  are  epilobium  (willow-herb)  and  circcea  (enchanter's 
nightshade).  A  few  species  produce  edible  berries,  and  the  roots  of  1  or  2  are  eatable ; 
but  none  are  of  economical  importance.  The  root  of  isnardn  alter nifolia,  found  in  the 
marshes  of  Carolina,  and  called  Bmcman's  root,  is  emetic.  Some  species  of  jussuea  are 
used  in  dyeing  in  Brazil. 

OXAGRACEvE  (ante),  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  herbs  constituting  the  evening 
primrose  family,  principally  found  in  America,  but  also  inhabiting  temperate  latitudes 
in  the  eastern  continent.  There  are  several  genera,  the  principal  of  which  are  circa>a, 
epilobmrn  amothera,  and  Ludtcigia-.  Circrea,  or  enchanter's  nightshade,  named  from  Circe 
the  enchantress,  is  a  low  perennial,  growing  in  cool  or  damp  woods;  catyx  tube  slightly 
prolonged,  deciduous;  lobes  2,  reflexed;  petals  2,  inverseljr  heart-shaped;  stamens  2; 
pod  does  not  split  open.  Two  species  from  Europe,  0.  lutetiana,  and  C.  alpina.  Epilo- 
binm  or  willow  herb,  has  several  species  in  this  country,  most  of  them  brought  from 
Europe.  The  great  willow  herb,  E.  wigustifoUnm.  has  a  simple,  tall  stem  f"om  4  to  7  ft. 
high,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  and  grows  on  low  grounds,  in  newly  cleared  lands;  flow- 
ers pink-purple,  very  showy.  E.  a7pinitm  is  found  on  the  summits  of  the  White  moun- 
tains, and  also  the  Adirondacks.  It  is  only  from  2  to  6  in.  high,  nearly  smooth;  stem 
simple;  leaves  ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  on  short  leaf  stalks;  flowers  few  or  solitary,  droop- 
ing in  the  bud;  petals  purple;  pods  long,  smooth.  E.  molle  (Torrey),  native  in  bogs 
from  Rhode  Island  to  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan  northward.  It  grows  from  one  to  one 
foot  and  a  half  high;  soft-downy  all  over;  erect,  branching  toward  the  top;  leaves 
crowded;  linear-oblong  or  lanceolate;  petals  rose  color,  small.  (Enothera,  or  the  even- 
ing primrose,  is  the  principal  genus.  (E.  biennis,  'or  the  common  evening  primrose, 
has  ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  acute,  obscurely  notched;  flowers  in  a  terminal  spike;  calyx 
much  prolonged;  petals  inversely  cordate,  light  yellow  color;  pods  oblong;  several  vari- 
eties, as  muricato,  grandifiora,  parviflora,  wuciata,,  and  oakesiana.  The  other  species  of 
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cenothera  are  rlwmUpetda  (having  rhombic  petals),  sinuata,  glaum,  fructiosa  (sundrops), 
riparin,  linearis,  chrysantha,  serrulata,  and  pumila.  This  latter  grows  southward  along 
the  Alleghanies,  flowering  in  June.  The  (E.  serrulate  is  found  at  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
and  in  Wisconsin  and  westward.  In  the  genus  Ludwir/ia,  or  false  loosestripe,  the  calyx 
tube  is  not  at  all  prolonged  beyond  the  ovary;  petals  4,  small  or  wanting;  stamens  4; 
pod  short,  many  seeded;  seeds  minute  and  naked.  Named  in  honor  of  Christian  G. 
Ludwig.  professor  of  botany  at  Leipsic,  contemporary  with  Linnaeus.  The  seed-box 
and  water  purslane  are  species  belonging  to  this  genus,  the  former  growing  in  swamps 
along  the  coast,  the  latter  in  swamps  or  ditches,  and  very  common. 

ONCID.IAD.i3E,  a  family  of  gasteropod  mollusks,  belonging  to  the  section  pulmonifera, 
division  inoperculata.  The  animal  is  slug-like  and  without  a  shell.  The  body  resem- 
bles that  of  the  garden  slug;  but  has  a  shield- like  leathery  covering  to  the  back;  head 
continuous  with  the  body,  and  the  eyes  at  the  end  of  non-retractile  cylindrical  pedicels 
which  spring  from  near  the  antero-lateral  margins.  There  are  no  tentacles,  and  the  lingual 
ribbon  is  broad,  with  nearly  uniform  teeth  in  numerous,  straight,  transverse  rows.  There 
are  several  genera,  the  species  living  in  damp  places  near  either  fresh  or  salt  water,  and 
they  are  supposed  to  live  on  vegetable  food.  They  are  tropical,  or  inhabit  warm  climates, 
with  the  exception  of  one  species,  peronia  celtica,  which  is  British. 

ONCKEN,  JOHANN  GERHARD,  b.  at  yarel,  Oldenburg.  Germany,  about  the  year  1800. 
In  early  life  he  was  a  domestic  servant;  afterward  lived  in  England,  where  he  married. 
At  Hamburg  he  joined  an  English  Independent  church,  opened  a  book-store,  and  acted 
as  agent  of  the  Lower  Saxony"  tract  society  and  the  Edinburgh  Bible  society.  In  1834 
be  organized  a  Baptist  church  with  6  others,  and  became  its  pastor.  In  1885  the 
American  Baptist  general  convention  appointed  him  their  missionary.  As  such  he  vis- 
ited nearly  all  Germany  and  Denmark.  He  was  imprisoned  several  limes  in  Hamburg 
for  preaching  and  baptizing,  but  the  kindness  shown  by  his  family  and  congregation  to 
those  who  had  suffered  by  the  great  fire  in  1842  led  the  senate  to  grant  them  uncondi- 
tional liberty  of  worship.  Since  that  time  Oncken  has  zealously  performed  his  mission 
work,  preaching,  baptizing,  distributing  the  Scriptures,  writing,  and  publishing  relig- 
ious books  and  tracts,  establishing  churches  in  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and 
some  of  the  states  of  Germany,  editing,  with  the  aid  of  his  daughter,  a  religious  period- 
ical in  English,  and  another  in  German.  In  1852  he  visited  the  United  States  to  obtain 
funds  for  the  erection  of  chapels.  The  number  of  churches  which  he  established  in  30 
years  was  76,  with  11,289  church  members.  Connected  with  these  churches  are  95 
Sunday-schools,  240  teachers,  and  2,662  scholars, 

ONCOCARPTJS,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  anacardiacece.  One  ol  the  most 
remarkable  trees  of  the  Fiji  islands  is  0.  atra,  or  0.  vitiensis,  a  tree  about  60  ft.  high,  with 
large  oblong  leaves  and  a  corky  fruit,  somewhat  resembling  the  seed  of  a  walnut;  the 
sap  of  which,  if  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  skin,  produces  a  pain  like  that  caused  by 
red-hot  iron.  The  wood  is  often  called  itch-wood,  because  of  the  effect  produced  on  per- 
sons who  ignorantly  or  incautious^  bark  it  whilst  the  rap  is  fresh,  even  the  exhalations 
causing  an  intolerable  itching  and  innumerable  pustules,  with  excessive  irritation  for 
several  days,  whilst  the  effects  continue  to  be  unpleasantly  felt  even  for  months. 

ON'DEKDONK,  BENJAMIN  TREDWELL,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  1791-1861;  b.  New  York;  grad- 
uated at  Columbia  college  1809;  ordained  a  presbyter  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
1813;  was  a  professor  in  the  General  theological  seminary  1820-35;  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese of  New  York  1830-45,  when,  having  been  tried  by  the  house  of  bishops  on  charges 
preferred  against  him,  he  was  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his  official  functions. 

ONDERDONK,  HENRY  USTICK,  LL.D.,  1789-1858;  b.  New  York;  graduated  at 
Columbia,  college  1805;  studied  medicine  in  London,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Edin- 
burgh 1810  ;  studied  theology  and  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  1815;  settled  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  1816-20;  rector  of  St.  Ann's  church,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  1820-27;  assistant  bishop,  and,  on  the  death  of  bishop  White,  bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Pennsylvania  1827-44,  when,  having  been  tried  by  the  house  of  bishops,  on 
charges  preferred*  against  him,  was  suspended;  was  restored  1856,  but  did  not  resume 
the  active  exercise  of  his  office. 

O'NEALL,  JOHN  BELTON,  LL.D.,  1793-1863;  b.  S.  C.,  a  graduate  of  the  university 
of  South  Carolina  at  Columbia,  class  of  1812,  and  was  a  teacher  in  the  Newberry  acad- 
emy. He  studied  law,  but  left  his  reading  to  carry  a  musket  in  the  war  with  England 
that  occurred  in  that  year,  returning  in  due  time  to  the  more  limited  field  of  litigation, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1814,  inaugurating  a  successful  practice.  He  represented  his 
district  in  the  legislature  of  his  native  state  in  four  sessions,  1816,  '22,  '24,  and  '26;  was 
elected  speaker  in  '24  and  again  in  '26.  He  rose  rapidly  to  distinction  as  a  jurist.  In 
1828  he  was  appointed  associate  judge;  in  1830  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals;  in  1850 
presiding  judge  of  the  court  of  errors  and  the  court  of  law  appeals,  and  filled  the  office 
of  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  South  Carolina,  In  1832  he  gave  up  the  use  of 
stimulants,  and  in  1841  was  elected  president  of  the  state  temperance  society,  He  was 
an  active  philanthropist,  and  in  1852  was  elected  to  fill  the  highest  office  in  the  order  of 
sons  of  temperance  of  North  America.  He  wrote  A  Dic/i'tt  of  ihc  Negro  Law  of  South 
Carolina,  Annals  of  Newberry,  S.  C.,  and  Biographim!  Skpteikf*  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  cf 
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Carolina,  and  contributed  reminiscences  of  the  revolution  to  the  SoutJiern  Literary 


ONE  GA,  a  small  t.  and  sea-port  in  the  n.  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Archangel, 
and  90  in.  s.w.  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  stands  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  on  the 
shore  of  a  gulf  of  the  satne  name;  the  latter  a  branch  of  the  White  sea.  Lat.  63°  54'  u., 
hum'.  C8J  7'  east.  Pop.  '67,  2,209,  employed  in  connection  with  the  saw-mills  of  tho 
i"  Onega  Trading  Wood  Company."  In  these  mills,  where  numerous  men  are  at  work, 
an  English  steam-engine  has  been  erected.  About  50  ships  leave  the  port  annually  for  • 
iln-'ianJ,  with  cargoes  of  deals  and  timber  to  the  value  of  £37,000. 

ONEGA,  LAKE,  an  extensive  lake  in  the  n.  of  Russia,  government  of  Olonetz,  and, 
after  Ladoga,  ihe  largest  lake  in  Europe;  is  59  m.  in  greatest  breadth,  and  about  150  m. 
in  length.  Area,  3,720  sq.  miles.  It  is  fed  by  numerous  rivers,  and  receives  through 
the  river  Wodlo  the  waters  of  the  lake  of  that  name.  Its  only  outlet  is  the  river  Swir, 
which  flows  s.w.  into  lake  Ladoga.  By  means  of  the  IVIariinsky  system  of  commuuica 
lion,  lake  Onega  communicates  with  the  Volga,  and  thence  with  the  Caspian  sea  on  the 
s.,  and  with  the  Dwina,  and  thence  with  the  White  sea  on  the  north.  The  clear  and 
beautiful  waters  of  this  lake  are  rich  in  fish,  and  embrace  many  islands.  The  depth 
ranges  from  5.">0  to  700  ft.  The  navigation  of  the  lake  is  dangerous,  and  commerce  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  Onega  canal,  which  extends  from  the  town  of  Vytegra  on  the 
river  of  that  name  to  the  river  Swir. 

ONE  GLIA,  a  t.  of  n.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Porto  Maurizio,  on  the  gulf  of  Genoa, 
40  m.  e.n.e.  from  Nice,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Impero,  a  small  river  which  rushes  down 
from  the  Apennines.  The  harbor  is  not  good.  The  principal  «rticle  of  export  is  oil. 
Andrea  Doria,  the  great  Genoese  admiral  was  born  here.  Pop.  about  8,000. 

ONEIDA,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Idaho,  having  Montana  on  the  n.,  Wyoming  on  the  e.,  Utah 
on  the  s.,  and  the  Snake  river  and  its  tributaries  on  the  n.  and  w.  ;  17,850  sq.m.  ;  pop.  '80, 
0,063  —  5,023  of  American  birth,  72  colored.  It  is  drained  by  the  Snake  river,  Port  Neuf, 
IHackfoot,  and  John  Gray's,  the  Port  Neuf  irrigating  a  large  section  of  arable  land  set  off 
for  an  Indian  reservation.  Bear  lake  valley  in  the  s.e.  contains  a  Mormon  settlement, 
whose  inhabitants  are  engaged  principally  in  farming.  Gold  is  found,  and  there  are 
salt,  medicinal,  and  hot  springs.  In  the  n.e.  portion  the  land  rises  into  three  high  moun- 
tains, one  of  them,  mount  Ilaydeu,  13,858  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  county  is  covered  with  pine  forests,  the  elevated  portions  affording  excel- 
lent pasturage.  The  soil  of  the  river  bottoms  is  very  fertile,  but  for  the  most  part  uncul 
tivated.  Co.  seat,  Malad  City. 

ONEI'DA.  a  co.  in  central  New  York,  having  Oneida  lake  and  Oneida  creek  for  a 
portion  of  its  w.  boundary,  and  West  Canada  cree,k  on  the  e.  ;  drained  by  the  Mohawk, 
Black,  Ori.-kany,  and  Fish  rivers;  1215  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  115,475  —  92,038  of  American 
birth,  622  colored.  It  contains  the  head-waters  of  the  Chenango  and  Unadilla  rivers,  and 
Trenton  falls  of  West  Canada  creek,  having  5  cascades  and  a  total  descent  of  400  ft.  in  a 
course  of  2  miles.  Near  the  falls  are  quarries  of  Trenton  limestone;  other  mineral  prod- 
ucts are  iron  ore,  gypsum,  peat,  and  marl.  Its  soil  is  exceptionally  fertile,  especially 
in  the  Mohawk  valley  extending  across  the  county  from  e.  to  w.,  and  spreading  out  into 
broad  green  fields  diversified  by  pasture  lands  of  superior  elevations,  celebrated  for  its 
wild  and  rough,  but  charming  scenery.  N.  and  s.  of  this  valley  the  surface  is  hilly.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  Erie  and  Chenango  canal,  the  Black  River  canal,  and  Oueida'Lake 
canal,  also  by  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  railroad,  the  Utica  and  Black 
River,  the  Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg,  and  the  Utica,  Chenango  and  Susquehanna 
Valley  railroads.  Its  agricultural  products  are  grain,  live  stock  in  great  numbers,  dairy 
products,  maple  sugar,  hops,  and  potatoes.  The  leading  industries  are  the  manufacture 
of  furniture,  wooden-ware,  lime,  cement,  cotton  and  Avoolen  goods,  metallic  wares,  boots, 
and  shoes,  hosiery,  iron  castings,  etc.  It  has  distilleries,  breweries,  flour,  saw,  and  lum- 
ber mills.  Co  seat,  Utica. 

ONEI'DA,  a  village  in  Lenox  township,  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  at  the  junction  of  the 
New  York  and  Oswego  Midland,  and  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  rail- 
roads; pop.  '70,  3,262.  There  are  3  weekly  newspapers,  2  banks,  and  an  academy.  The; 
village  is  the  center  of  a  flourishing  country  trade. 

OXEI'DA  COMMUNITY  (PERFECTIONISTS,  ante),  after  continuing  30  years  unmo- 
lested in  the  practice  of  what  they  called  "complex  marriage,"  every  man  being  consid- 
ered as  married  to  every  woman  and  eveiy  woman  to  every  man,  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded with  a  state  of  public  opinion  that  led  to  a  resolute  effort  to  break  up  this 
offensive  feature  of  their  association.  In  1879  a  conference  of  clergymen  of  different 
denominations  and  from  the  principal  cities  in  the  state  of  New  York,  was  held  at 
Syracuse  to  form  a  plan  for  eradicating  the  evil.  A  committee  then  appointed  proceeded 
to  collect  evidence  bearing  on  the  actual  practices  of  the  community.  Before  their 
report  was  published  the  effect  of  the  agitation  of  the  subject  was  manifested  in  a  propo- 
sition made  by  the  leader  of  the  community  to  its  managers  to  abandon  the  distinctive 
feature  of  their  association  ;  riot  because  they  were  convinced  of  its  immorality,  but  in 
deference  to  the  public  sentiment  that  was  evidently  rising  against  it.  This  proposition 
having  been  accepted  by  the  managers,  an  announcement  was  afterward  publicly  made 
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that  the  Oneida  community  had  abandoned  what  they  had  called  "complex  marriage," 
and  would  hereafter  be  divided  into  the  regularly  married  and  those  who  prefer  to 
remain  single.  And  this  was  followed  in  due  course  by  articles  of  association  being 
filed,  according  to  law  under  the  name  of  the  Oneida  community  "limited,"  which  was 
to  be  the  same  as  the  old  association  of  the  same  name,  except  that  the  marital  relations 
of  its  members  were  changed. 

ONEI'DA  LAKE,  in  central  K  Y.,  18  m.  long  by  6  m.  wide,  and  12  in.  n.e.  of 
Syracuse,  occupying  portions  of  Oneida,  Madison,  Oswego,  and  Onondaga  counties.  It 
is  369  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  abounds  in  fish  of  excellent  quality,  and  empties  into 
the  Oneida  river. 

ONEI'DAS,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians  whose  name  signifies  "tribe  of  the  granite 
rock."  Originally  belonging  to  the  Mohawks,  they  were  set  off  from  them  and  formed 
part  of  the  Iroquois  confederation  of  Six  Nations.  Their  possessions  included  the  sec- 
tion of  country  between  Deep  Spring  near  Syracuse,  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  and  a  point 
directly  e.  in  the  vicinity  of  Utica,  Oneida  co. ,  and  embracing  the  lake  which  takes  its 
name  from  them.  Their  totem,  or  symbol,  was  a  stone  in  a  forked  stick.  The  tribe  was 
divided  into  3  clans,  the  wolf,  bear,  and  turtle,  and  9  sachemships.  In  the  earliest 
years  of  the  settlement  of  Canada  they  sustained  hostile  relations  with  the  French,  and 
the  Hurons,  and  Montagnas,  who  were  friendly  to  the  Canadian  settlers — only  occasion- 
ally relaxing  their  enmity  sufficient!}'  to  permit  the  visits  of  missionaries;  and  although 
their  fellow  members  of  the  confederation,  the  Onondagas,  made  peace  with  the  French 
in  1665,  they  kept  up  the  war  until  1666;  the  French  making  two  raids  into  their  country. 
At  the  time  of  the  treaty  they  were  reduced  to  150  warriors,  who  joined  in  the  general 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  French,  Sept.  8,  1700,  being  governed  thereafter  in  their  xnove- 
inents  by  the  English,  until  the  revolution,  when  they  with  the  Tuscaroras  were  faithful 
to  the  colonists.  This  was  owing  to  the  influence  of  Samuel  Kirklaud.  a  Congregational 
minister,  appointed  missionary  in  1766  by  a  missionary  board  in  Connecticut  who  settled 
in  the  midst  of  the  tribe  find  was  with  them  when  the  war  broke  out.  He  left  them  at 
that  time  to  fill  a  chaplaincy  in  the  army,  but  was  engaged  in  negotiations  with  them 
throughout  the  war,  and  accompanied  some  of  their  warriors  in  1791  to  the  meeting  of 
congress  in  Philadelphia.  By  their  fidelity  to  the  colonists  they  incurred  the  enmity  of 
other  tribes,  who,  led  by  Joseph  Brant  or  Thayendanega,  a  famous  chief  of  the  Mohawks 
and  leader  of  the  Iroquois,  drove  them  from  their  homes  and  burned  their  church  and 
houses;  in  this  aided  and  abetted  by  tlie  British  and  their  adherents.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  they  with  the  Tuscaroras  were  the  only  members  of  their  confederation  who 
remained  in  the  United  States,  the  remainder  settling  on  Qrand  river  in  Canada.  By 
the  treaty  of  fort  Stanwix,  Oct.  23,  1784,  they  were  confirmed  in  their  title  to  their  lands, 
and  in  1785  and  1788  the  state  of  New  York  purchased  their  lands,  with  the  exception 
of  a  reservation  for  each,  which  was  never  to  be  sold,  and  leased  only  in  part.  The 
Brotherton  and  Stockbridge  Indians  retained  their  lands  which  they  had  received  from 
them  and  now  live  on  the  same  reservation.  In  1840,  430  emigrated  to  Canada.  Those 
who  settled  at  Green  bay,  Wisconsin,  purchased  tlie  lands,  and  have  erected  churches, 
and  availed  themselves  of  educational  privileges,  advancing  as  fast  as  possible  in  agricul- 
ture and  mechanical  arts.  There  are  65,000  acres  of  land  in  this  reservation,  the  inhab- 
itants numbering  1279  in  '73.  They  are  mostly  Episcopalians,  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer  having  been  translated  into  their  language.  There  were  in  1873,  633  on  the 
Thames,  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  266  in  New  York  near  Oneida  castle,  20  m.  s. 
of  Utica,  having  2  schools.  The  number  in  the  year  indicated  belonging  to  the  tribe  is 
larger  than  at  any  time  since  the  advent  of  white  population  into  their  domain,  and 
double  their  number  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Several  works  have  been  written  on  this 
tribe  and  the  Iroquois  confederacy,  beginning  wi'.h  Colden's  History  of  the  Five  Nations, 
1727,  and  leading  up  to  works  on  the  celebrated  chieftains  which  were  published  as  late 
as  1864  and  1866.  In  the  war  of  1812  the  English  and  American  parties  in  the  Iroqnois 
confederation  were  as  sharpty  divided  and  took  the  same  sides  as  in  the  revolution,  but 
the  Oneidas  stood  by  the  Americans  always,  and  have  since  been  at  peace. 

ONEROUS  CAUSE,  in  Scotch  law,  means  a  pecuniary  or  valuable  consideration. 

ONGARO.     See  DALL'  ONGARO,  FRANCESCO,  ante. 

ONION  (Fr.  oignon,  from  Lat.  unio,  a  pearl,  but  found  in  Columella,  signifying  a 
kind  of  onion),  the  name  given  to  a  few  species  of  the  genus  attium  (q.v.),  and  particu- 
larly to  A.  cepa  (Lat.  cepa),  a  biennial  bulbous  rooted  plant,  with  a  swelling  stem,  leafy  at 
the  base,  tapering  fistulaf  leaves,  a  reflexed  spathe,  a  large  globose  umbel,  usually  not 
bulbiferous,  the  lobes  of  the  perianth  obtuse  and  hooded,  not  half  as  long  as  the  stamens. 
The  bulb  is  simple — not  composed  of  cloves  like  that  of  garlic;  and  in  the  common 
variety  is  solitary,  showing  little  tendency  *o  produce  lateral  bulbs.  The  native 
country  of  the  onion  is  not  certainly  known,  some  supposing  it  to  be  India  and 
some  Egypt,  in  both  of  which  it  has  been  cultivated  from  the  most  remote  antiquity. 
The  part  chiefly  used  is  the  bulb,  but  the  young  leaves  are  also  used  and  young 
seedlings  drawn  from  onion  beds  are  a  very  common  ingredient  in  soups  and 
sauces  in  the  beginning  of  summer.  These  are  known  in  Scotland  as  syboes  (evidentl)' 
unuther  form  of  the  word  cibol).  In  warmer  climates  the  onion  produces  a  larger  bulb 
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»nd  generally  of  molt,  (teiicate  flavor  tlian  in  Britain;  a.nd  is  more  extensively  used  as  an 
article  of  food,  being  -with  us  whether  fresh  or  pickled,  generally  rather  si" condiment. 
In  Spain  andPortuga)  a  raw  onion  is  often  eaten  like  an  apple,  and' often  with  a  piece  of 
bread  forms  the  dinner  of  a  working-man.  The  onion  is,  however,  very  nutritious.  It 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  nitrogenous  matter  and  of  uuciystalizable  sugar;  with  au 
acrid  volatile  sulphurous  oil,  resembling  oil  of  garlic.  The  oil  of  the  onion  is  dissipated 
by  boiling  so  that  boiled  onions  are  much  milder  than  raw  onions.  In  Britain  onions 
are  sown  either  in  spring  or  in  August.  Great  fields  of  them  as  of  other  favorite  vege- 
tables are  cultivated  for  the  London  market;  and  large  quantities  of  onions  are  also 
imported  from  more  southern  regions.  The  Bermudas  are  celebrated  for  their  onions. 
The  onion  loves  a  rich  light  soil  and  a  dry  subsoil.  The  transplanting  of  onions  is  often 
practiced,  especially  of  onions  sown  in  autumn  which  are  transplanted  in  spiiug,  and 
when  these  are  placed  so  that  the  small  bulbs  are  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  sur- 
rounded with  decayed  manure,  very  large  bulbs  are  obtained.  The  frequent  stirring  of 
;lie  soil  is  of  great  advantage.  The  bulbs  are  taken  up  when  the  leaves  decay,  and  after 
being  dried  in  the  open  air  or  in  a  loft,  may  be  kept  for  a  considerable  time. — The 
POTATO  ONION,  also  called  the  EGYPTIAN  or  GROUND  ONION,  is  a  perennial  variety 
•w.aich  produces  off  set  bulbs  at  the  root  like  the  shallot;  but  the  bulbs  are  much  larger 
than  those  of  the  shallot  and  have  less  of  the  flavor  of  garlic,  although  stronger  than 
those  of  the  common  onion.  It  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Britain 
from  P^gypt  by  the  British-  army  in  1805,  but  erroneously,  as  it  was  cultivated  in  some 
parts  of  Britain  long  before.  It  is  in  very  general  cultivation  among  the  peasantry  in 
some  parts  of  Scotland. — The  PEARL  ONION  is  a  similar  variety  with  much  smaller 
bulbs. — The  TREE  ONION  is  also  generally  regarded  i\s  a  variety  of  the  common  onion. 
It  produces  bulbs  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  the  umbels  becoming  viviparous. — Onions  are 
similar  to  garlic  (q.v.)  in  medicinal  properties  but 'milder.  As  a  condiment  or  article  ot 
food  they  agree  well  with  some  stomachs  and  stimulate  digestion,  but  are  intolerable  to 
others.  "Roasted  onions  with  oil  make  a  useful  emollient  and  stimulating  poultice  for 
suppurating  tumors.  The  use  of  onions  stimulates  the  secreting  organs. — The  CIBOL  or 
^YKLSH  ONION  (A.  fsfalosvm),  a  native  of  Siberia,  cultivated  in  Britain  but  more  gener- 
ally in  Germany,  has  a  perennial  fibrous  root  with  no  bulb,  very  nstular  leaves  and  a 
8-COmered  ovary  It  is  u.seful  as  supplying  tender  green  leaves  for  culinary  use  in  the 
beginning  of  spring,  like  the  chive,  and  somewhat  earlier  in  the  season.  It  is  much 
larger  than  the  chive  but  its  use  is  similar. 

ON1S  CUS.    See  WOODLOUSE. 

017  EZLOS,  the  supposed  author  of  an  Aramaic  version  (Targum)  of  the  Pentateuch. 
The  name  seems  a  corruption  from  that  of  Akilas.  one  of  the  Greek  translators  of  the 
Old  Testament  (see  AQTJILA).  The  translation  said  to  be  by  Onkelos,  is,  in  its  present 
shape  at  least,  probably  the  work  of  the  Babylonian  schools  of  the  3d  and  4th  centuries 
A.D.  At  first  orally  transmitted,  various  portions  of  it  began  to  be  collected  and  written 
down  in  the  2cl  c.,  and  were  finally  redacted  about  the  time  mentioned.  The  history  of 
the  origin  and  growth  of  Aramaic  versions  in  general  will  be  treated  under  Targum 
(VERSIONS).  The  idiom  of  Onkelos  closely  resembles  that  of  Ezra  and  Daniel.  The 
translation  itself  is  executed  in  accordance  "with  a  sober  and  clear,  though  not  a  slavish 
exegesis,  and  keeps  closely  to  its  text  in  most  instances.  In  some  cases,  however,  where 
the  meaning  is  not  clear  it  expands  into  a  brief  explanation  or  paraphrase,  uniting  the 
latter  sometimes  with  Hascgadistic  by-work,  chosen  with  tact  and  taste,  so  as  to  please 
the  people  and  not  to  offend  the  dignity  of  the  subject.  Not  unfrequently  it  differs 
entirely  from  the  original,  as  far  e.  g.,  as  anthropomorphisms  and  anthropopathies— any- 
thing, in  fact,  which  might  seem  derogatory  to  the  Deity— are  concerned.  Further  may 
be  noticed  a  repugnance  to  bring  the  Divine  Being  into  too  close  contact,  as  it  were  with 
man,  by  the  interposition  of  a  kind  of  spiritual  barrier  (the  "word,"  "Shechinah," 
"glory  ")  w  hen  a  conversation  or  the  like  is  reported  between  God  and  man.  Its  use  lies 
partly  in  a  linguistic,  partly  in  a  theological  direction;  but  little  has  been  done  for  its 
study  as  yet.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  MSS.  of  it  extant  in  almost  all  the  larger 
libraries  of  Europe,  and  in  epite  of  the  grossly  incorrect  state  of  our  current  printed 
editions,  no  critical  edition  has  ever  been  attempted. 

ONOBEY  CHIS.  '  See  SAESTFOIX. 

ONOMAC  EITUS,  a  celebrated  religious  poet  of  ancient  Greece,  lived  at  Athens  in  the 
lime  of  the  Peisistratidre.  He  collected  and  expounded — according  to  Herodotus — the 
prophecies  or  oracles  of  Musaeus  (q.v.),  but  is  said  to  have  been  banished  from  the  city 
by  Hipparchus.  about  516  B.C  ,  on  account  of  interpolating  something  of  his  own  in  these 
oracles.  He  then,  we  are  told,  followed  the  Peisistratidse  into  Persia,  and  while  there 
was  employed  by  them  in  a  very  dishonorable  way.  They  got  him  to  repeat  to  Xerxes 
all  the  auci'eut  payings  that  seemed  to  favor  his  meditated  invasion  of  Greece.  Some 
critics,  among  whom  is  Aristotle,  have  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Pausanias  that  Onoma- 
critus  is  the  author  of  most  of  the  so-called  Orphic  hymns.  More  certain,  however,  is 
the  view  which  represents  him  as  the  inventor  of  the  "great  Orphic  myth  of  Dionysnd 
Zagreus.  and  the  founder  of  Orphic  religious  societies  and  theology.  Pausauias  states 
that  "  Onomacritus  established  orgies  in  honor  »f  Dionysus,  and  in  his  poems  representes 
the  Titans  as  the  authors  of  the  sufferings  of  Dionysus."  See  Mliller's  GescJriehte  der 
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Gi-iech.  Literatur  bis  wif  das  Zeitalter  Alexander's  (Breslau,  1841);  Grote's  History  of 
Greece,  etc. 

ONOMATOPOE  IA,  the  Latin  form  of  the  Greek  word  onomatopoiia-,  means  literally  the 
making  or  invention  of  names,  and  is  used  in  philology  to  denote  the  formation  of  words 
in  imitation  of  natural  sounds,  as  in  cuckoo,  Lat.  cucti  (lus);  -pee-icit,  Sean.  pee-tcdj>,  Diueh, 
kieinit;  cock:  clash,  rap,  tap,  quack,  rumble.  wTtizz,  clu-ny.  Such  words  are  sometimes 
called  onomatopoeias;  more  properly  they  are  onomatoptt'ian,  or  formed  by  onomatopoeia. 

In  a  more  extended  sense,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  rhetorical  artifice  by  which 
writers  (chiefly  poets)  seek,  through  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  words  to  make  the 
"  sound,"  throughout  whole  phrases  and  sentences,  "an  echo  to  the  sense/'  as  in  Homer's 
well-known  poluphloisbvio  t/mlasftes,  expressive  of  the  breaking  of  the  waves  upon  the 
sea-shore;  or  where  Tennyson  makes  the  sea 

Roar  rock-thwarted  under  bellowing  caves. 

The  occurrence  of  so  many  obviously  onomatopceian  Avords  in  all  known  languages, 
suggests  the  question,  whether  the  same  principle  may  not  have  been  concerned  in  pro- 
ducing the  original  germs  or  roots  of  the  great  bulk  of  words.  There  is  little  hope  that 
the  question  will  ever  be  conclusively  settled  either  way;  for  the  changes  of  time  have 
made  it,  in  most  cases  at  least,  impossible  to  say  what  the  first  form  and  signification  of 
a  root  were;  but  the  balance  of  arguments  seems  in  favor  of  the  affirmative  answer. 
"  The  action  of  the  mind,"  as  it  has  been  expressed,  "  produced  language:  by  a  spontane- 
ous repercussion  of  the  impressions  received."  Now,  the  articulate  sound  first  affixed 
in  this  way  to  an  object  or  an  action  as  its  sign  cannot,  be  conceived  as  arbitrary;  nor  is 
there  any  mysterious  and  inherent  correspondence  between  any  one  conception  of  the 
mind,  and  a  particular  articulate  sound.  The  sound  uttered  must  have  been  suggested 
by  something  connected  with  the  obje'ct  or  action  itself;  and  by  what  more  naturally 
than  by  the  inarticulate  sound  which  the  object  or  action  itself  emits 

The  chief  objection  to  this  theory  is,  that  if  the  first  words  were  merely  reproductions 
of  natural  sounds,  the  same  natural  objects  would  have  had  the  same  names  all  the  worM 
over.  To  which  it  is  answered,  that  the  mind  in  its  first  efforts  at  naming  did  not  :<••(  k 
aa  exact  reproduction  of  the  sound,  but  a  suggestive  imitation;  primitive  words  were  not 
echoes,  but  '"artistic  representations."  Now,  the  sounds  of  nature  are  not  simple,  but 
composite.  Like  other  concrete  phenomena,  they  present  a  variety  of  aspects;  and 
according  as  one  or  another  aspect  seemed  the  most  prominent  to  the  obr'-crv.T.  a  differ- 
ent vocal  sound  would  suggest  itself  as  the  appropriate  symbol.  Thus  when  professor 
Max  Muller  argues  (Science  of  Language,  Lond.  1861)  that  if  the  "  bow-wow"  theory,  a* 
he  nicknames  it,  were  true,  men  would  have  everywhere  spoken  of  a  m-to,  as  is  done  in 
the  nursery,  and  not  of  a  cow;  it  seems  a  valid  answer  to  say,  that  the  Indian  fju,  the 
Teut.  kuh\Eng.  cow),  and  the  Gr«co-Lat.  bou-,  are  really  as  suggestive  imitations  of  the 
animal's  actual  voice  as  moo.  To  take  a  more  striking  instance:  fev.f  words  differ  more 
in  sound  and  aspect  than  the  Eng.  thunder  (Ger.  downer,  Lat.  tonitru,  Fr.  tonnf-r-f)  does 
from  the  Mexican  name  for  the  same  thing,  tlatlatnitzel,  and  yet  it  would.be  difficult  to 
say  which  is  the  more  suggestive  of  the  natural  sound. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  great  bulk  of  names  are  derived  from  roots  having  a 
general  predicative  power;  but  this  by  no  means  excludes  the  principle?. of  onomatopoeia. 
Thus,  to  take  one  of  the  instances  adduced  by  professor  Miiller  himself,  that  of  rrnvn 
or  crow  (Sans,  karma,  Lat.  corvus,  Gr.  korone);  this  is  derived  from  the  root •  nt  or  km, 
which  means  to  cry  or  call,  and  the  bird  was  called  a  k&rava,-  or  crow,  not  in  imitation 
of  his  voice,  but  because  he  was  "ashouter,  a  caller,  a  crier.  The  name  might  have 
been  applied  to  many  birds,  but  it  became  the  traditional  and  recognized  name  of  the 
crow."  But  how  came  the  articulation  ru  or  kru  to  be  chosen  to  convey  the  general 
meaning  of  crying  or  calling;  may  we  not  suppose  that  it  was  suggested  by  the  voice  of 
birds  of  the  crow  kind,  whose  notes  are  most  markedly  cries  or  calls  to  their  fellows, 
as  distinguished  from  singing?  Once  adopted  in  this  particular  case,  it  would  naturally 
be  extended  to  any  kind  of  cry  or  call,  from  the  harshest  to  the  softest. 

ONONDA'GA,  a  co.  in  central  New  York,  separated  from  lake  Ontario  by  Oswcgo 
co.,  and  bounded  also  on  the  n.e.  by  Oneida  lake  and  river,  and  on  the  s.w.  by  Skanea- 
teleslake:  drained  by  Seneca  river  and  Chittenango  and  Onondaga -creeks;  intersected 
bv  the  Erie  canal,  the  New  York  Central  railroad,  and  minor  lines  centering  at  Syracuse 
(q.v.);  pop.  '80,  117,887—94,509  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  level  in  the  w.  and 
undulating  or  hilly  in  the  east.  There  is  excellent  farming  land,  producing  all  the  cereals. 
The  dairy  products  are  large  and  noted  for  their  excellence.  Salt,  gypsum,  and  limestone 
suitable  for  building  purposes  are  found.  Co.  seat,  Syracuse;  there  are  about  thirty  other 
towns  and  villages. 

ONONDA'GA  LAKE,  in  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  near  Syracuse,  is  5  m.  long,  about  a 
mile  wide,  and  its  greatest  depth  is  65  feet.  Its  waters  are  saltish  and  stagnant,  and.  as 
there  are  extensive  salt  formations  in  the  vicinity,  it  is  supposed  that  theiake  wa«  formed 
by  the  gradual  dissolving  of  the  salt  rock  and  the  consequent  falling  in  of  the  ceiliag  of 
the  cave  thus  formed.  Seneca  river  is  the  outlet. 

ONONDA'GAS,  one  of  the  five  tribes  of  Iroquois  Indians  which  inhabited  and  gave 
their  name  to  Ouoadaga  county,  N.  Y. ;  these  five  tribes  forming  a  confederacy,  which. 
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was  ruled  over  successively  by  14  great  sachems,  the  atotarho,  the  Onondaga  chief,  being 
the  first;  they  had  charge  of  the  wampum  belts,  the  treaties,  arid  the  council  tires,  au3 
their  dialect  was  considered  the  purest  and  grandest  of  the  confederacy.  Their  principal 
village  was  about  5  m.  from  Syracuse.  It  is  not  known  in  what  year  the  confederacy 
was  formed,  but  as  early  as  1609  they  were  waging  war  with  their  neighbors,  the 
llurons,  against  whom  they  were  bitterly  hostile;  and  in  1649  gathered  their  forces  and 
d'-vasiuied  the  settlement  of  the  Hurons,  many  of  wliom  were  killed  and  some  made 
•»'  prisoners,  the  whole  tribe  being  scattered.  Then  followed  an  unsuccessful  war  with  the 
» pries  and  Susquehannas.  In  1653  a  treaty  of  peace  of  short  duration  was  effected  with 
•the  French,  wiio,  at  Me  solicitation  of  the  Onoudagas,  sent  missionaries  among  them, 
and  established  a  settlement  there,  which  was  abandoned  a  year  later  on  the  settlers  dis- 
covering a  plot  for  their  massacre  by  thd  Indians.  The  Onondagas  were  continually  at 
war  with  the  Algonquins  of  Canada,  and  in  1662  they  devastated  Montreal  island  and 
killed  the  renowned  Indian  tighter  Lambert  Closse.  In  1668  the  French  again  settled 
among  them.  Onoudaga  county  became  alternately  the  rendezvous  for  the  French  and 
English;  the  latter  a  few  years  later  building  a  fort  there,  which  was  demolished  by  the 
Indians  before  their  withdrawal  from  the  town  during  Frontenac's  incursion  in  1696. 
A  general  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  in  1700,  between  the  French  and  the  Onondagas  at 
Montreal, which  lasted  9  years.  They  took  sides  with  the  English  in  the  French  and 
Indian  war,  1753-o3,  and  also  during  the  latter  part  of  the  revolutionary  war,  in  which 
they  suffered  severely.  They  ceded  the  most  of  their  laud  to  New  York  in  1798,  reserv- 
ing a  small  portion  for  themselves,  where  about  340  of  them  still  remain,  some  of  whom 
have  been  converted  to  Christianity.  About  400  of  the  tribe  are  found  in  Ontario, 
Canada,  and  a  few  have  joined  the  Seuecas  and  Tuscaroras.  They  number  about  860 
in  all. 

ONSLOW,  a  co.  in  s.e.  North  Carolina,  bounded  on  the  s.e.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
watered  by  the  New  river;  about  700  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  7,369.  The  surface  is  even,  much 
of  it  swamp  or  sandy  barrens.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  good  crops  of  Indian 
corn,  sweet-potatoes,  rice,  and  cotton.  Tar  and  turpentine  are  manufactured.  Co.  seat, 
Jacksonville. 

ONSLOW,  GEORGE,  1784-1833;  b.  Franco;  descended  from  a  noble  English  family, 
son  of  hon.  Edward  Onslow,  the  youngest  sou  of  the  earl  of  Ouslovv,  who  married  a 
French  lady  and  settled  in  France.  He  married  a  wealthy  lady  of  Rouen,  was  rich  him- 
cclf,  and  passed  his  life  in  elegant  retirement  on  his  estate  near  Clermont.  Devoting  his 
time  to  the  study  of  music,  in  which  he  had  been  carefully  instructed  by  Dussek, 
Cramer,  and  Hullmandel,  on  the  piano-forte,  and  in  harmony  and  composition  by  the 
celebrated  Reicha,  a  professor  of  the  conservatoire.  He  cultivated  his  talent  with  such 
success  that  he  early  won  distinction  among  the  artists  of  his  time.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  number  of  concertos  for  the  piano-forte  with  orchestral  accompaniments,  quintets, 
quartets,  symphonies,  and  sonatas,  which  are  still  performed.  The  most  esteemed  are 
his  quintets  for  2  violins,  viola,  and  two  violoncellos.  He  wrote  in  1824  L' Alcalde 
de,  la  Vega,  and  in  1827 .Le  Colporteur,  both  operas  being  well  received,  and  in  1837  Le 
Due  de  Guise.  He  was  a  member  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  being  the  successor  of 
Cherubino,  and  when  he  died,  Haleny  pronounced  his  eulogy. 

ONTA  RIO,  the  easternmost  and  smallest  of  the  five  great  lakes  of  North  America,  lies 
"in  42°  10'  to  44°  8'  n.  Int.,  and  76°  30'  to  80°  w  long.  At  its  s.w.  corner  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  upper  lakes  by  the  Niagara,  and  at  its  n.e.  corner  it  issues  into  the  St. 
Lawrence;  which  for  some  distance  below  is  called  the  lake  of  the  Thousand  Isles.  Its 
surface,  which  varies  a  few  .feel  with  the  seasons,  is  about  330  ft.  below  that  of  lake 
Erie  and  234  ft.  above  tide-water.  Its  bottom,  therefore,  must  be  considerably  lower 
than  the  level  of  the  Atlantic,  as  it  is  in  some  places  600  ft.  deep.  It  is  190  m.  long,  55 
in  its  widest  part,  and  about  480  in  circumference.  Sufficiently  deep  throughout  for 
vessels  of  the  largest  tonnage,  it  has  many  convenient  and  thriving  ports,  of  which  the 
chief  are  Kingston,  Port  Hope,  Cobourg,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  on  the  Canadian  shore, 
and  Oswego,  Snckett's  Harbor,  Port  Genessee  in  the  United  Slates.  Its  navigation  has 
been  facilitated  by  the  erection  of  15  light-houses  on  the  American  side,  and  13  on  the 
Canadian;  while  it  is  connected  with  lake  Erie  by  the  "Welland  canal,  with  the  Erie 
canal  and  New  York  by  the  Oswego  canal,  and  by  the  Rideau  canal  with  the  Ottawa. 
Lake  Ontario  is  subject  to  violent  storms,  and  it  is  probably  owing  chiefly  to  the  con- 
stant asrita' ion  of  its  waters  that  it  freezes  only  for  a  few  miles  from  the  shore.  The  shores 
of  lake'  Ontario  are  generally  very  flat,  but  the  bay  of  Quinte,  a  long,  crooked  arm  of 
the  lake,  Avhich  stretches  about  50  m.,  possesses  some  attractive  scenery.  Burlington 
bay,  on  which  Hamilton  lies,  is  a  large  basin,  almost  inclosed  by  a  natural,  but  strangely 
accumulated  bank  of  sand,  which  forms  a  beautiful  drive. 

ONTARIO,  the  province.     See  CANADA. 

ONTAIMO,  PROVINCE  OF,  formerly  Upper  Canada  or  Canada  West,  the  most  popu- 
lous province  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  On  the  n.e.  and  e.  it  is  bounded  by  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec;  on  the  s.e.  and  s.s.w.  by  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  the  great  lakes,,  and  the 
district  o*f  Keewatin;  and  on  the  n.w.  and  n.  by  Hudson's  bay  and  the  North-West  terri- 
tories. Its  length  from  s.e.  to  n.w.  is  about  "750  m. ;  from  n.e.  to  s.w.  about  500  m.; 
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area  107,780  sq.  miles.  The  face  of  the  region  is  diversified  by  rivers  and  lakes.  A  ridge 
of  high  land  extends  in  the  s.e.  portion  from  Niagara  falls  n.w.  to  lake  Huron  and  along 
the  peninsula  between  that  lake  and  Georgian  bay.  Otuer  ranges  of  hills  are  the  Lau- 
rentiau,  crossing  the  Ottawa  river  at  Quebec,  and  extending  s.  and  thence  w.  to  Geor- 
gian bay;  and  the  Blue  mountains,  s.  of  Georgian  bay,  which  attain  a  height  above  lake 
Huron  of  1900  feet.  The  slopes  are  generally  gradual  and  the  valleys  wide.  In  the  s.w. 
lies  a  great  plain,  extremely  fertile  and  valuable,  underlaid  by  Silurian  and  Devonian 
limestones,  sandstones,  and  shales,  on  which  arc  found  beds  of  clay  and  gravel.  Much 
of  this  region  abounds  in  hard-wood  forests,  and  is  fertile  in  wheat,  corn,  and  all  kindn 
of  farm  products.  The  principal  rivers  of  the  province  are  the  tributaries  of  the  Ottawa 
river,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  Ontario  and  the  province  of  Quebec;  the 
French,  the  Maganetawan,  the  Severn,  and  the  Nottawasaga,  falling  into  Georgian  bay; 
the  Saugceu,  the  Maitland,  and  Aux  Sables,  falling  into  lake  Huron;  the  Thames,  run- 
nings. 111  lo  lake  St.  Glair;  the  Grand,  flowing  s.e.  into  lake  Erie;  the  Trent,  in  part  of 
its  course  called  the  Otonabee,  and  the  JVIoira,  flowing  s.e.  into  the  bay  of  Quinte;  and 
Ihe  Niagara,  falling  into  lake  Ontario.  The  great  lakes  Superior,  Huron,  Eric,  and 
Ontario,  with  their  connecting  waters,  afford  a  water  front  to  the  province  of  about 
i5,000  m.,  with  many  good  harbors.  The  principal  minor  lakes  areNipigon,  Simcoe,  and 
Nipissing;  and  the  chief  bays  are  the  Georgian,  Nottawasaga,  Owen  Found,  Long 
Point,  Burlington,  and  Quinte.  The  winters  throughout  the  country  are  very  cold,  and 
t'.e  heat  during  summer  is  occasionally  cxtn  me;  but  the  climate  is  considered  healthy. 

Ontario,  like  the  rest  of  Canada,  was  first  settled  by  the  French,  and  together  with 
the  province  of  Quebec  passed  into  the  control  of  the  English  in  1700.  It  became  a. 
separate  province  in  1867.  It  is  divided  into  49  counties,  subdivided  into  88  electoral 
districts.  The  principal  cities  are  Toronto,  the  capital,  pop.  56,082;  Ottawa,  the  capital 
.of  the  dominion,  pop.  21,545;  Kingston,  pop.  12,407;  Hamilton,  pop.  "6,716;  and  Lon- 
don, pop.  15,816.  The  lareest  towns  are  Brantford,  8.107;  St.  Catharines,  7,864;  Belle- 
ville, 7,205;  Guelph,  6,878T  Chatham,  5,873;  Port  Hope,  5,114,  and  Brockville,  5,10:2. 
In  1871  the  total  population  of  the  whole  province  was  1,620,851,  of  whom  559/:42  were 
Irish;  439,429  English;  328,889  Scotch;  158,608  German;  75,383  French;  19,932  Dutch; 
5. 282  Welsh;  and"  12, 978  Indians.  At  that  period  228,708  persons  were  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits;  29,082  in  commercial  occupations;  26,085  in  domestic;  93,871  in 
industrial,  16,759  in  professional;  and  68,199  were  not  classified.  The  greatest  number 
of  the  inhabitants  are  settled  in  the  s.  and  s.w.  parts  of  the  province;  and,  as  the  fore- 
going statistics  indicate,  agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
soil  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  in  the  s.w.  the  influence  of  the  surrounding  bodies  of 
water  aids  the  natural  richness  of  the  soil.  Large  crops  of  wheat  are  raised,  also  oats, 
barley,  India/n  corn,  iye,  potatoes,  turnips,  etc.;  and  in  the  s.w.  the  apple-orchards  are 
very  productive;  and  pears,  plums,  grapes,  cherries,  and  various  kinds  of  berries  thrive. 
The  regions  lying  between  the  Ottawa  river  and  the  Georgian  bay  contain  large  tracts 
of  fertile  ground,  and  produce  a  variety  of  timber  consisting  chiefly  of  white  and  reel 
pine.  In  this  district  lumbering  is  extensively  carried  on, .and  the  sawing  of  timber  is 
among  the  principal  industries  of  the  province.  Chief  among  the  other  manufactures 
are  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  linen,  furniture,  iron  and  hardware,  paper,  soap,  starch, 
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tea,  coal,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  iron  manufactures,  and  cotton  and  woolen  goods. 

In  railroads  the  province  has  made  great  progress  during  the  past  15  years.  In  1878 
there  were  3,528  m.  of  road  in  operation,  with  about  1000  additional  m.  either  under 
charter  or  in  process  of  construction.  Chief  among  these  were  the  Canada  Southern; 
the  western  division  of  the  Grand  Trunk;  and  the  Great  Western.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  canals,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Welland,  28  m.  long,  from  Port  Dal- 
Lousie  to  Port  Colborne;  and  the  Eideau,  from  Kingston  io  Ottawa,  126  miles. 

The  school  system  affords  all  children  free  education,  and  is  under  the  general  man- 
agement of  a  chief  superintendant.  Besides  the  common  schools,  the  law  provides  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  classical  and  English  high  schools  for  both  sexes; 
and  collegiate  institutes.  In  1873  there  were  4,562  common  schools:  1C8  high  schools; 
265  academies  and  private  schools;  170  Eoman  Catholic  separate  schools;  3  normal 
schools,  and  16  colleges  and  universities.  The  total  amount  expended  for  educational 
purposes  during  the'same  year  was  $3,258,125.  The  public  and  private  libraries  in  1873 


which  in  1871  had  1924  edifices,  and  462,264  adherents.  Among  the  other  denomiua, 
tions  were:  Baptist,  279  churches;  Episcopal,  511;  Presbyterian,  697;  and  Roman 
Catholic,  293.  The  M.  E.  church  in  Canada  and  the  British  'M.  E.  church  each  have  a 
bishop.  The  Anglicans  have  three  dioceses — Toronto,  Ontario,  and  Huron.  The  Roman 
Catholics  have  an  archbishop  at  Toronto,  and  bishops  at  London,  Hamilton,  Kingston, 
and  Ottawa. 

The  provincial  government  is  administered  by  a  lieutenant-governor,  appointed  by 
Uie  governor-general  of  the  Dominion  for  five  years,  assisted  by  an  executive  council  of 
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five  members,  which  includes  an  attorney -general,  commissioner  of  agriculture,  secretary, 
registrar,  treasurer,  commmissioner  of  crown  lands,  and  commissioner  of  public  works. 
The  legislative  assembly  has  only  one  house  of  82  elective  members.  Voting  is  by  bal- 
lot, and  the  right  of  suffrage  is  conferred  on  all  male  British  subjects  21  years  of  age, 
possessed  of  some  property  qualification.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  court  of 
error  and  appeal,  a  court  of  queen's  bench,  a  court  of  common  pleas,  a  court  of  chan 
eery,  and  minor  courts.  In  the  dominion  parliament  the  province  of  Ontario  is  repre- 
sented by  24  senators  and  88  members  of  the  house  of  commons.  See  CANADA,  ante. 

ONTARIO,  a  co.  in  w.  New  York,  having  Seueca  lake  for  its  s.e.  boundary,  Canan- 
daiguu  lake,  16  m.  long,  on  the  s.,  drained  by  Flint,  Honeoye,  and  Mud  creeks,  and  Can- 
audaigua  outlet;  640  sq.rn. ;  pop  '80,  49,877 — 41, 739 of  American  birth,  589  colored.  The 
surface  is  composed  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  crossed  by  high  ridges  furnishing  excellent 
pasturage,  and  in  some  portions  covered  with  groves  of  ash,  beech,  elm,  sugar-maple, 
and  forests  of  hard-wood  timber.  It  is  intersected  by  the  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  and  the  Northern  Central  railroads;  and  the  s.  terminus  of  the  Sodus 
Point  and  Southern  railroad  is  at  Canandaigua.  The  shores  of  its  picturesque  lakes, 
Canandaigna  and  Seneca,  are  attractive  for  summer  resort;  and  the  smaller  bodies  of 
water,  lakes  Honeoye,  Canadice,  and  Hemlock,  are  noted  for  their  beauty.  Its  soil  is  a 
fertile  sandy  loam  with  a  mixture  of  clay  in  some  places;  having  a  foundation  of  lime- 
stone and  sandstqne,  and  deposits  of  gypsum  and  water-limestone.  The  country  is 
suited  to  stock-raising,  and  every  variety  of  grain  is  produced;  also  fruit,  wool,  dairy 
products,  potatoes,  and  hops.  The  leading  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  cooperage, 
saddlery,  agricultural  implements,  tin,  copper,  and  sheet  iron  ware,  bricks,  carriages, 
and  wagons,  iron  castings,  leather,  malt,  woolen  goods,  lumber,  and  flour.  Co.  seat, 
Canandaigua. 

ONTARIO,  a  township  of  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y. ;  consisting  of  the  villages  of  Ontario 
and  Ontario  Center,  situated  on  th-j  Ontario  Shore  branch  of  the  Rome,  Watertown,  and 
Ogdcusburg  railroad;  50  m.  from  Oswego;  pop.  '70,  2,295.  There  are  foundries,  and 
railroad  machine  and  repair  shops.  It  is  the  center  of  a  large  fruit-growing  region. 

ONTENIENTE,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  45  m.  s.  by  w.  from  Valen- 
cia, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Clariano,  and  near  the  railway  which  connects  Valencia  with 
Madrid.  Linen  and  woolen  fabrics  are  manufactured  here;  there  are  also  numerous  oil- 
mills.  Pop.  9,508. 

ONTOLOGY.     See  METAPHYSICS. 

ONTONAG'ON,  aco.  in  extreme  n.w.  Michigan,  bounded  n.w.  by  lake  Superior,  s.w 
by  Wisconsin;  drained  by  the  Montreal,  Ontouagou,  Fire  Steel,  Iron,  Presque  isle  and 
Black  rivers;  2,300  sq.rn.;  pop.  '70,  2,845.  The  surface  is  rugged  and  covered  with 
forests.  The  mining  of  copper  and  iron  is  the  chief  employment.  Co.  seat,  Ontonagon. 

ONUS  PEOBANDI,  i.e.,  the  burden  of  proof,  is  often  a  difficult  question  in  litigation; 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  plaintiff  who  institutes  the  suit  is  bound  to  give  proof  of  the 
allegations  on  which  he  relies.  There  are  many  nice  and  technical  rules  on  the  subject, 
both  in  suits  and  actions,  which  are  too  minute  to  be  here  stated. 

ONYX,  an  agate  formed  of  alternating  white  and  black,  or  white  and  dark-brown 
stripes  of  chalcedony.  More  rarely,  a  third  color  of  stripes  occurs.  The  finest  speci- 
mens are  brought  from  India.  Onyx  is  in  much  esteem  for  ornamental  purposes.  The 
ancients  valued  it  very  highly,  and  used  it  much  for  cameos.  Many  of  the  finest  cameos 
in  existence  are  of  onyx.  The  name  onyx,  however,  appears  to  have  been  applied  by  the 
ancients  more  extensively  than  it  now  is,  and  even  to  striped  calcareous  alabaster,  such 
as  is  now  called  onyx  marble.  The  sardonyx  of  the  ancients  is  a  variety  of  onyx,  in 
which  white  stripes  alternate  with  stripes  of  a  dark-red  variety  of  carnelian,  called  *ard  or 
tarda.  It  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  kinds  of  onyx,  and  is  more  valued  than 
carnelian. 

ONYX  MAKBLE,  a  very  beautiful  material,  which  first  came  into  general  notice  in 
this  country  in  1862,  when  the  French  made  a  large  display  of  it  in  the  international 
exhibition.  It  is  a  stalagmitic  formation,  which  was  discovered  by  the  French  in  making 
roads  in  the  province  of  Oran  in  Algiers.  It  is  a  translucent  limestone,  containing  traces 
of  magnosia  and  carbonate  of  iron;  its  specific  gravity  is  2.730.  The  quarries  are  worked 
by  a  coTnpany,  and  the  artistic  workmen  of  France  are  turning  it  to  good  account,  in  the 
manufacture  of  very  beautiful  ornamental  works. 

OOJEIN.     See  U.IKIX. 

OOLITE  (Gr.  egg-stone),  a  variety  of  limestone,  often  very  pure  calcareous  spar,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  "peculiar  structure,  being  composed  of  grams  connected  together  by  a 
calcareous  cement;  the  whole  much  resembling  the  roe  of  a  fish.  The  grains  are  not 
unfrequently  hollow.  Many  oolites,  as  in  the  south  of  England,  are  excellent  building- 
stones.  There  is  no  "important  mineralogical  differences  between  oolite  and  pisolite,  or 
pea  stone.  Oolite,  as  a  geological  term,  is  extended  far  beyond  its  mineralogical  and 
original  signification. 

OOLITE  or  JUIIASSIC  GROUP  (in  Geology),  an  extensive  and  important  series  of  strata 
of  secondary  age,  underlying  the  chalk  formation,  and  resting  on  the  trias.  In  Britain 
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they  received  the  name  Oolite  because  in  the  district  where  they  were  first  examined  and 
described  by  Dr.  W.  Smith,  the  limestones  contained  in  them  had  au  oolitic  structure 
(see  foregoing  article).  'The  name  Jurassic  has  been  given  to  them  on  the  continent 
because  the  range  of  the  Jura  mountains  in  the  n.w.  of  Switzerland  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  them.  The  strata  of  the  group  have  been  arranged  in  the  following  order. 
The  maximum  thickness  of  each  division  is  given  iti  feet: 

UPPER  OOLITE. 

Feet. 

1.  Purbeck  beds 200 

2.  Portland  beds  170 

3.  Kimmeridge  clay 600 

970 
MIDDLE  OOLITE. 

4.  Coral  rag 190 

5.  Oxfordclay 600 

790 
LOWER  OOLITE. 

6.  Cornbrash  ana  forest  marble 80 

7.  Great  oolite  and  stonesn'eld  slate  150 

8.  Fuller's  earth 150 

9.  Inferior  oolite 250 

630 
LIAS. 

10.  Upper  lias 300 

11.  Marlstone 200 

12.  Lower  lias 600 


1100 
Total 3,490 

It  is  apparent  from  this  table  that  the  oolitic  rocks  consist  of  three  extensive  clay 
deposits,  each  of  which  forms  the  basis  of  a  smaller  and  variable  set  of  sands  and  lime- 
stones; the  upper  oolites  resting  on  the  Kimmeridge  clay,  the  coral  rag  on  the  oxford 
clay,  and  the  lower  oolite  on  the  lias. 

1.  The  Purbeck  beds,  unlike  the  other  oolitic  rocks,  are  chiefly  freshwater  deposits. 
Though  lithologically  they  are  very  similar  throughout,  the  peculiarities  of  the  con- 
tained fossils  have  caused  them  to  be  grouped  into  three  series — upper,  middle, 
and  lower.  The  upper  Purbecks  are  purely  fresh-water,  containing  beds  of  lime- 
stone and  shale,  which  abound  in  shells  of  lake  and  river  mollusca  and  (ypiiihs. 
The  stone  called  Purbeck  marble,  formerly  so  extensively  used  in  the  ornamental 
architecture  of  English  churches  and  other  buildings,  belongs  t<i  this  divi.-ion; 
it  consists  of  the  shells  of  Paludinae,  held  together  by  a  somcv.hnt  ;ir>.nllacvous 
paste.  The  middle  Purbecks  are  partly  fresh-water,  and  partly  brackish  or  marine. 
The  "cinder-bed,"  composed  of  a  vast  accumulation  of  shells  of  Ostrea  distorta-,  occur* 
in  this  section,  and  near  it  is  the  narrow  layer  from  which  Mr.  Beckles  recently  obtained 
the  remains  of  several  mammalia.  The  lower  Purbecks  are  chiefly  fresh-water,  with 
some  intercalated  brackish  or  marine  beds,  and  one  or  two  old  vegetable  soils  called  by 
the  quarry  men  "  dirt-beds,"  which  contain  the  stems  of  cycadaeeous  and  coniferous 
plants.  2.  The  Portland  beds  consist  of  oolitic  and  other  limestones  iuterst ratified  with 
clays,  and  passing  below  into  sands  and  sandstones,  from  which  the  well-known  build- 
ing-stone is  obtained,  of  which  St.  Paul's  and  many  of  the  principal  buildings  in  Lon- 
don are  built.  3.  The  Kimmeridge  clay  is  generally  a  dark-gray  bituminous  shale,  with 
'  intercalated  beds  of  sand,  calcareous  grit,  and  layers  of  septaria.  The  dark  shale  in  some 
phcea  passes  into  an  impure  brown  shnly  coal.  4.  The  coral  rag  contains,  as  its  name 
implies,  an  abundance  of  corals,  in  bluish  limestone  beds  mixed  with  layers  of  calcareous 
grit.  The  Solenhofen  lithographic  stone,  with  its  beautifully  preserved  and  varied  fos- 
sil remains,  belongs  to  this  division.  5.  The  Oxford  clay  is  a  dark-blue  or  blackish  clay 
without  corals,  but  having  a  large  number  of  beautifully  preserved  Ammonites  and  Bel- 
emnites.  Beds  of  calcareous  sandstone,  called  Kelloway  rock,  occur  in  its  lower  portion. 
6.  The  cornbrash  consists  of  thin  beds  of  cream-colored  limestone,  with  sandstones  and 
clays,  and  the  forest  marble  (so  named  from  Wychwood  forest)  is  composed  of  an  argil- 
laceous limestone,  with  numerous  marine  fossils,  blue  marls  and  shales,  and  yellow  sili- 
cious  sand.  At  Bradford,  Wiltshire,  the  forest  marble  is  replaced  by  a  considerable 
thickness  of  blue  unctuous  clay.  7.  The  great  oolite  is  composed  of  shelly  limestones, 
sandstones,  and  shelly  calcareous  sandstones,  and  the  Stoneslleld  slate  is  a  slightly  oolitic 
shelly  limestone,  which  splits  into  very  thin  slabs,  erroneously  called  ' '  slates; "  it  ia 
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femarkabie  for  the  remains  of  terrestrial  reptiles  and  mammals  found  in  it.  The  Bath 
polite,  a  celebrated  building-stone,  belongs  to  this  division.  8.  The  fuller's-earth  group 
is  a  local  deposit  found  near  Bath;  it  consists  of  a  series  of  blue  and  yellow  shales  and 
marls,  some  of  which  have  properties  fitting  them  for  the  use  of  the  fuller.  9.  The 
inferior  oolite  is  composed  of  a  series  of  beds  of  pisolitic  and  shelly  limestones,  brown 
marl,  and  brown  sandy  limestone,  all  abounding  in  fossils.  10.  The  lias  (q.v.)  is  a  great 
clay  deposit.  It  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  lias,  which  consist  of  thin  beds  of 
linreslone  scattered  through  a  great  thickness  of  blue  clay,  and,  separating  these  two 
groups,  the  marlstone,  or  calcareous  or  ferruginous  sandstone.  The  lias  abounds  in 
beautifully  preserved  fossils. 

The  oolite  occupies,  in  England,  a  zone  nearly  thirty  miles  in  breadth,  extending 
across  the  country  from  Yorkshire  to  Dorsetshire.  In  Scotland,  patches  of  lias  and 
Oxford  clay  occur  in  the  islands  of  Mull  and  Skye,  and  on  the  western  shores  of  the 
mainland,  and  beds  belonging  to  the  lower  oolite  are  found  at  Brora,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Sutherland,  which  contain  an  impure  coal.  The  only  oolite  rocks  in  Ireland  are  a  few 
isol-iied  patches  in  Antrim,  which  abound  with  the  fossils  of  the  lower  lias.  On  tlic  con 
tinent,  rocks  of  this  age  occur  in  Germany  and  France,  but  they  have  been  most  exten- 
sively studied  in  the  Jura  mountains,  which,  though  having  a"  height  of  6.COO  ft.  are 
entirely  composed  of  oolite  and  cretaceous  rocks.  The  strata  are  greatly  bent  and  con- 
torted, and  as  they  approach  the  Swiss  Alps,  the  great  mass  of  which  is  also  formed  of 
oolite,  they  become  completely  metamorphosed  into  clay  slates,  mica  schists,  gneiss,  and 
crystalline  limestones.  Beds  of  oolite  have  been  noticed  in  Cutch,  in  India.  In  Austra- 
lia similar  beds  occur  on  the  western  coast,  and  probably  some  of  the  coal-beds  of  2se\V 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania  belong  to  the  oolite.  In  both  North  and  South 
America,  fossils,  apparently  of  oolitic  age,  Lave  been  found;  but  these  deposits  requiit 
to  be  more  exactly  examined. 

The  oolite  is  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  its  fossils,  and  is  in  this  respect  ill 
striking  contrast  to  the  immediately  preceding  Triassic  and  Permian  periods.  Tho 
several  fresh-water  deposits,  and  the'aucient  vegetable  surfaces,  contain  the  remains  of  a 
considerable  number  of  plants.  Ferns  still  abound,  and  with  them  are  associated  species 
that  are  evidently  related  to  the  living  genera  cwpressus,  anmcama,  and  ?.aima. 

Corals  abound  in  several  of  the  beds.  The  brachiopocls  are  the  only  division  of  the 
mollusca  that  is  not  largely  represented.  The  conchifers  and  gasteropods  show  a  great 
number  and  variety  of  new  genera,  which  are  nearer  the  forms  of  the  present  day  than 
those  that  preceded  them.  But  the  remarkable  feature  of  mblluscnn  life  is  the  enormous 
development  of  the  ccphalopods.  "Whole  beds  are  almost  entirely  made  up  of  their 
shells.  No  less  than  600  species  of  ammonites  have  been  described,  chiefly  from  the 
rocks  of  this  period,  and  the  belemnites  were  also  very  numerous.  The  crinoids  have 
become  scarce,  but  are  replaced  by  star-fishes  and  sea-urchins.  The  fresh-water  beds 
contain  the  remains  of  many  insect  forms.  The  heteroceroal-tailed  fish  give,  way  to  the 
more  modern  homocercals,  and  the  true  sharks  and  rays  make  their  appearance,  though 
the  old  cestracionts  are  still  represented  by  some  survivers.  The  characteristic  feature 
of  the  oolitic  period  was  its  reptiles.  The  land,  the  sea,  and  the  air  had  each  their  fitting 
inhabitants  of  this  class.  The  various  species  of  pterodactyles,  some  not  larger  than  the 
bat,  others  surpassing,  in  the  stretch  of  their  membranous  "  wing,"  the  size  of  the  largest 
living  bird,  were  the  terrors  of  the  air;  while  their  allies,  the  monster  ichthyosaurs  and 
plesiosaurs,  held  the  mastery  of  the  waters;  and  the  huge  megalosaurs,  some  not  less 
than  30  ft.  in  length,  trod  the  earth.  The  few  mammalian  remains  hitherto  found  have 
a  special  interest  from  their  antiquity,  being  the  first  evidence  of  this  high  order  of 
animals  on  the  globe.  They  belong,  apparently,  to  marsupial  animals;  one  species  is, 
however,  supposed  by  Owen  to  have  been  a  hoofed  and  herbivorous  placeutal  mammal. 

OOMBAWTITTI,  or  AMRAWATI,  an  important  commercial  town  of  British  India,  in 
the  province  of  Berar,  86  m.  w.  by  s.  from  Nagpore.  on  one  of  the  head-waters  of  the 
Purna,  a  branch  of  the  Tapti.  The  district  which  contains  it  was  ceded  by  the  JSiZnm 
to  the  British  government;  and  transit-duties,  which  formerly  much  interfered  with  the 
commerce  of  the  town,  have  been  abolished.  Several  considerable  business  firms  are 
established  here;  and  the  chief  merchants  of  upper  India  and  of  Bombay  have  agents, 
who  often  make  advances  to  the  cotton  cultivators  of  the  surrounding  country,  on 
security  of  their  crop.  There  are  large  cotton  warehouses  at  Oomrawutti.  Pop.  23,410. 

OONAI.ASXA.     See  UXALASHKA. 

OORALSX.     See  URALSK. 

OOKFA.     See  UKFA. 

OOKGA.     See  UROA, 

OOKI,  or  LIMPOPO  RIVER,  an  important  river  system  of  south-eastern  Africa,  rising  in 
lat.  20"  s.  in  the  hi.-rh  plateau  called  the  Masaliesberg.  which  forms  the  northern  limit  of 
the  basin  of  the  Orange  river.  Throughout  a  great  part  of  its  course,  the  Limpopo 
bounds  on  the  n.  the  Transvaal  territory  which  it's  southern  affluents  drain.  It  flows  m 
a  north-easterly  direction  through  the  plateau  in  which  it  rises,  then  turns  sharply  to  the 
s.e.  and  s.,  when  it  enters  the  lowlands.  It  reaches  tha  Indian  ocean  about  100  m.  n.  of 
Delagoa— considerably  further  s.  than  was  till  recently  believed.  Its  course  cannot  be 
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less  than  800  or  900  m.  long,  and  it  has  numerous  large  tributaries,  the  Mariqua,  Lipa- 
lula,  etc.  Yet,  like  most  South  African  rivers,  it  is  navigable  only  60  m.  from  its  mouth, 
Which  is  blocked  by  a  double  bar. 

OOROOMEYAH,  town  and  lake.     See  UKUMEYAH. 

OOSTEBHOTTT,  a  flourishing  town  in  the  Netherlands,  province  of  North  Brabant,  6 
m.  n.n.e.  from  Breda,  is  situated  in  a  well-wooded,  fertile  district  of  county.  Pop. 
'71,  8,755,  of  whom  8,425  belonged  to  the  lloman  Catholic  church.  Much  business  is 
done  in  the  grain  and  cattle  markets.  There  are  14  tanyards,  several  flourishing  beer- 
brewing  establishments,  5  potteries,  and  4  brick-works.  Oosterhout  has  a  grammar- 
school,  and  a  nunnery,  the  inmates  of  which  employ  themselves  in  teaching  the  children 
of  the  poor.  The  handsome  town-house  and  great  Roman  Catholic  church  stand  on  the 
market-place,  which  is  shaded  with  linden  trees. 

Near  Oosterhout  is  an  extensive  wood,  where  are  the  ruins  of  the  house  of  Stryon  or 
Oosterhout,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  counts  of  Stryen,  under  whose  jurisdiction 
were  not  only  the  town  and  barony  of  Breda,  but  also  the  marquisate  of  Bergeu-op- 
Zoom. 

OOTACAMTJND',  the  chief  town  in  the  Neilgherry  hills,  and  the  great  sanitarium  of 
southern  India.  These  hills  are  situated  between  11° — 12°  n.  hit.,  and  76° — 77°  e.  long. 
The  elevation  of  Ootacamund'  is  7,400  feet  above  the  sea;  the  mean  temperature  being 
about  49°,  the  maximum  77°,  and  the  minimum  38°.  The  average  rainfall  is  45  inches. 
Its  distance  is  only  about  350  m.  from  Madras,  and  it  is  easy  of  access,  as  the  railway 
now  conveys  the  traveler  to  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  other  stations  on  the  Neilgherries 
are  Coonoor,  Kottagherry,  and  Jackatalla,  or  Wellington.  In  the  last  place  there  is  a 
fine  range  of  barracks  for  European  troops.  The  number  of  European  settlers  on  these 
hills  is  increasing.  There  are  thriving  plantations  of  tea  and  coffee,  and  the  cinchona 
or  quinine  plant.  Pop.  '72,  9,983. 

OOT2UM,  an  Indian  fiber,  derived  from  the  stem  of  dcRmia  extensn,  a  plant  of  the 
natural  order  awlepiadMcece,  abundant  in  many  parts  of  Hindustan.  The  fiber  is  soft, 
white,  silky,  and  strong,  and  is  regarded  as  a  promising  substitute  for  flax. 

O'PAH,  or  KiNG-Fisn,  Lampris  guttatus  or  L.  luna,  a  fish  of  the  dory  (q.v.)  family 
(zeldce),  occasionally  found  in  the  British  seas,  but  more  common  in  more  northern 
regions,  and  found  not  only  in  the  Atlantic  and  Arctic  oceans,  but  also  in  the  Pacific,  as 
on  the  coasts  of  China  and  Japan.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  greatly  compressed,  with  small 
thin  scales,  the  mouth  small  and  destitute  of  teeth,  a  single  dorsal  fin  much  elevated  in 
front  and  extending  almost  to  the  tail.  This  fish  attains  a  large  size,  being  sometimes  5 
ft.  long  and  150  Ibs.  in  weight.  It  is  brilliantly  colored;  the  upper  part  of  the  back 
and  sides  rich  green,  reflecting  purple  and  gold  in-different  lights,  the  lower  parts  yellow- 
ish-green; round  yellowish-white  spots  above  and  below  the  lateral  line;  all  the  fins 
bright  vermilion.  The  flesh  is  much  esteemed;  it  is  red  like  salmon,  and  is  said  to 
resemble  it  in  flavor. 

O'PAL,  a  mineral  which  differs  from  quartz  in  containing  from  5  to  13  per  cent  of 
water,  its  only  other  essential  constituent  being  silica,  although  a  little  alumina,  oxide  of 
iron,  etc.,  is  often  present.  It  is  neverfound  crystallized,  and  does  not  exhibit  a  crystal- 
line structure  like  quartz.  It  has  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  is  very  easily  broken. 
There  are  many  varieties,  which  pass  into  one  another,  so  that  their  precise  limits  cannot 
be  denned,  from  which  has  arisen  no  little  confusion  of  names.  The  finest  kind  is  called 
precious  opal  or  noble  opal,  and  sometimes  oriental  opal.  It  is  semi-transparent  or  trans- 
lucent, usually  of  a  bluish  or  yellowish  white  color,  yellow  by  transmitted  light,  and 
exhibits  a  beautiful  play  of  brilliant  colors,  owing  to  minute  fissures  which  refract  the 
light.  It  is  much  valued  for  setting  in  rings,  brooches  etc..  and  is  polished  with  a  con- 
vex surface,  never  cut  into  facets,  both  because  of  its  brittleness,  and  because  its  play  of 
colors  is  thus  best  exhibited.  The  ancients  valued  opals  very  highly.  The  Roman  sena- 
tor Nonius  preferred  exile  to  giving  up  an  opal  to  Mark  Antony.  This  opal  was  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  days  of  Pliny,  who  ascribes  to  it  a  value  equal  to  more  than  £100,000  ster- 
ling. The  imperial  cabinet  of  Vienna  contains  the  most  celebrated  opal  now  known 
to  exist.  It.  is  5  in.  by  2-J  inches.  The  finest  opals  are  almost  all  brought  from 
Kaschan  in  Hungary,  where  they  are  found  disseminated  in  a  trachytic  conglomerate. 
They  are  mostly  very  small,  but  even  a  very  small  opal,  if  really  beautiful,  is  worth  four 
or  five  pounds;  and  the  price  increases  very  rapidly  with  increase  of  size.  Precious  opal 
is  found  also  in  Saxony,  in  South  America,  etc.  When  the  colors  are  not  equally  dif- 
fused, but  in  detached  spots,  jewelers  call  it  liarlcqnin  opttl.  There  is  a  dark  or  blackish 
variety,  apparently  tinged  by  oxide  of  iron,  which  occasionally  exhibits  very  beautiful 
reflections,  and  is  then  much  prized.  Giraxol  (q.v.)  and  cacholong  (q.v.)  are  varieties  of 
opal.  What  lapidaries  call  prime  d'opal  is  clay-porphyry,  or  other  stone  containing  many 
small  grains  of  opal.  It  is  cut  into  slabs,  and  made  into  boxes  and  other  ornamental 
articles;  the  stone  which  contains  the  opals  being  often  artificially  blackened  by  boiling 
in  oil,  and  afterwards  exposing  to  a  moderate  heat. — Common  opal  is  semi-transparent, 
white,  yellow,  green,  red,  or  brown,  and  does  not  exhibit  any  play  of  colors.  It  is  not  a 
rare  mineral,  and  is  chiefly  found  in  clay-porphyry.  Semi-opal  is  more  opaque.  Wood 
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opal  is  a  petrifaction,  and  exhibits  the  form  and  structure  of  wood,  the  place  of  which 
has  been  taken  by  the  siliceous  mineral.     Hyalite  and  -me  nil  He  are  Mirieties  of  opal. 

O'PATAS,  an  Indian  tribe  about  the  Mayo  and  Yaqui  rivers  in  s.  Sonora,  Mexico. 
They  number  about  30,000,  are  semi-civilized,  and  govern  themselves.  They  are  ot'tt-n 
employed  by  the  state  authorities  to  right  the  Apaches. 

"OPELIKA,  a  t.,  the  co.  seat  of  Lee  county,  Ala. ;  66  m.  n.e.  of  Montgomery,  30  m. 
n.w.  of  Columbus;  on  the  Alabama  and  Cincinnati,  the  Savannah  and  Memphis,  and  the 
Western  Alabama  railroads;  pop.  '70,  5,085.  There  are  factories  of  chairs,  blinds,  and 
carriages;  a  bank,  2  weekly  papers,  and  7  churches.  The  town  is  the  center  of  a  large 
country  trade. 

OPELOU'SAS,  chief  t.  of  St.  Landry's  parish,  Louisiana,  situated  on  Vermilion  river, 
60  m.  w.  of  Baton  Rouge,  217  m.  n.w.  of  Xew  Orleans;  pop.  '70,  1546.  There  are  a 
court-house,  2  banks,  3  weekly  papers;  and  it  is  the  seat  of  2  convents.  Large  quantities 
of  cotton  are  shipped  up  the  river  from  this  point. 

OPEN-BILL,  Anastomus,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  heron  family  (ardeidw),  natives  of  the 
East  Indies  and  of  Africa,  remarkable  for  the  structure  of  the  bill,  the  mandibles  being 
in  contact  only  at  the  base  and  tip,  with  a  wide  interval  between  their  edges  in  the  mid- 
dle, They  frequent  the  sea-coast  and  rivers,  and  prey  on  fish  and  reptiles.  One  species 
is  well  known  in  India  as  the  Coromandel  heron. 

OPEN  DOORS,  LETTERS  OF,  in  Scotch  law  mean  a  writ  authorizing  a  messenger  to 
poind  or  seize  goods  deposited  in  lockfast-places,  and  to  break  open  the  locked  doors  in 
order  to  effect  the  seizure.  See  HOUSE. 

OPERA,  a  musical  drama,  in  which  music  forms  an  essential  part,  and  not  a  mere 
accessory  accompaniment.  As  in  the  higher  drama,  poetry  supersedes  the  prose  of  ordi- 
nary life,  so  in  the  opera,  with  perhaps  as  great  artistic  right,  the  language  of  music  is 
introduced  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  probability.  The  libretto  or  words  are,  in  the 
modern  opera,  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  the  music,  rather  than  the  music  an  accessory  lo 
the  written  drama.  The  component  parts  of  an  opera  are  recitatives,  duets,  trios,  quar- 
tets, choruses,  and  finales,  accompanied  throughout  by  an  orchestra,  and  the  whole  is 
preceded  by  an  instrumental  overture  (q.v.).  Recitative  is  declamation,  which,  in  its 
succession  of  musical  sounds  and  rhythm,  strives  to  assimilate  itself  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  accents  of  speech,  and  therefore  does  not  entirely  conform  to  musical  rhythm. 
The  accessories  of  scenic  representation  are  also  present,  and  a  ballet  (q.v.)  is  also  fre- 
quently introduced.  In  some  of  the  German  operas,  and  in  the  French  opera  comique, 
spoken  dialogue  without  music  takes  the  place  of  recitative.  Among  the  different 
varieties  of  the  opera  enumerated  are  the  great  opera  or  opera  seria,  of  a  dignified  char- 
acter; the  romantic  opera,  embracing  an  admixture  of  the  grave  and  lively;  the  comic 
opera,  or  opera  buffa;  as  well  as  many  intermediate  varieties. 

The  idea  of  the  opera  may  in  part  have  arisen  from  the  Greek  drama,  which  possessed, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  operatic  character:  the  choral  parts  were  sung,  and  the  dia- 
logue was  delivered  in  a  sustained  key,  probably  resembling  operatic  recitatfve  more  than 
ordinary  speech.  The  earliest  extant  example  of  any  composition  resembling  the  lyric 
drama  of  the  moderns  is  Adam  de  la  Hale's  comic  opera  of  Li  (jieus  (lejeu)  de  Robin  el  de 
Marian,  composed  in  the  13th  c.,  the  music  of  which  is  wonderful  for  its  date.  The 
next  appearance  of  anything  like  opera  is  in  the  16th  c.,  when  various  musical  dramas 
were  composed  in  the  madrigalesque  style.  An  opera  composed  by  Zarlino  is  said  to 
have  been  performed  at  Venice  when  Henry  III.  passed  through  that  city  on  his  way 
from  Poland  to  France.  About  the  same  time  a  pastoral  called  Dafne,  written  by  the 
poet  Rinucci,  was  set  to  music  by  Peri;  and  the  same  poet  and  musician  con  jointly  pro- 
duced the  lyric  tragedy  of  La  Norte  di  Euridice,  which  was  represented  at  the  theater  of 
Florence  in  1600.  Claudio  Montcverde,  one  of  a  society  of  amateurs  known  as  the 
"Florentine  academy,"  who  devoted  themselves  avowedly  to  the  study  and  revival  of 
Greek  music,. soon  afterwards  produced  his  Orfeo,  a  "favoladi  muska,"  in  whose  per- 
formance an  orchestra  of  no  fewer  than  36  performers  was  called  into  requisition,  most 
of  the  instruments  being,  however,  only  used  in  twos  or  threes,  and  nevermore  than  ten 
at  a  time.  From  these  beginnings,  the  opera  advanced  into  one  of  the  permanent  insti- 
tutions of  Italy — a  development  of  music  at  first  strongly  opposed  in  character  and  style 
to  the  music  of  the  church.  With  the  progress  of  music,  and  the  perfecting  of  the  musi- 
cal instruments  which  went  to  form  the  orchestra,  the  lyric  drama  began,  towards  the 
middle  of  last  century,  to  approach  its  present  character.  Of  the  innumerable  Italian 
operas  of  last  century,  only  Cimarosa's  Mutrimonio  Segreto  retains  its  place  on  the  stage. 
Cherubim,  the  first  of  the  more  modern  school,  after  producing  his  Qmnto  Fabio  at  Milan, 
became  naturalized  in  France:  Rossini,  who  succeeded  him  in  Italy,  is  the  greatest  name 
in  the  Italian  opera.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  deliciously  fresh  character  of  the  best- 
known  operas  of  this  truly  groat  musician,  II  Barbiere  di  Sivtglia;  Otello;  La  GazzaLadra; 
Semiramide;  and  Guillaume  Tell.  Next  to  them  rank  the  equally  well-known  works  of 
Bellini,  Norma;  La  Sonnambula;  and  /  Puritani;— Lucia  di  'Lammermoor;  Litcrezia 
Borgia;  and  LElisir  d'Amore,  the  three  chffs-d'ceuwe  of  Donizetti,  alone  rivaling  them  in 
public  estimation.  A  newer  school  of  opera  has  recently  sprung  up  in  Italy,  more  grand 
if  less  fresh,  of  which  the  chief  master  is  Verdi,  whose  Ernani;  Nabvcliodonosor;  I  Lorn- 
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bardi;  Otcllo;  Eigoletto;  11  Trovatore;  La  Traviata,,  and  others  have  attained  immense 
popularity  in  Italy,  and  wherever  the  Italian  opera  has  been  naturalized. 

From  Italy  the  opera  was  introduced  into  Germany,  where,  more  scientific  and  less 
sensuous  than  in  Italy,  it  flourished  in  opposition  to  national  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
music.  Germany  divides  with  Italy  the  honor  of  perfecting  orchestral  music  and  the 
opera.  Glilck,  educated  in  Italy,  produced  his  Orfeo  in  Vienna,  and  then  went  to  Paris, 
where  the  French  adopted  him  as  we  did  Handel.  Mozart  was  the  first  composer  of 
operas  for  the  modern  orchestra;  Idomcneo,  11  Seraglio,  LeNozzedi  Figaro,  Don  Giovanni, 
and  Za-uberflote  are  his  principal  operatic  works,  unsurpassed  by  anything  that  has  suc- 
ceeded them.  The  most  important  German  operas  composed  since  their  date  are  Fiildio 
by  Beethoven;  Der  Freischutz,  Euryanthe,  and  Oberon  by  Weber;  Favst  by  Spohr;  <vnd 
thej?orgeous  operas  of  Meyerbeer — Robert  le  Diable,  Les  Huguenots  and  Le  Prophete,  and 
L'Etoile  du  Nord.  Les  Huguenots,  notwithstanding  its  involving  enormous  difficulties  in 
representation,  keeps  its  place  in  every  operatic  theater  in  Europe.  Wagner,  the  chief 
exponent  of  a  more  recent  school,  generally  known  as  that  of  the  "music  of  the  future," 
has  produced  the  operas  of  Tannhauser,  Lohengrin,  etc.,  which  enjoy  at  present  a  large 
share  of  public  favor  in  Germany,  and  have  also  become  known  in  England. 

In  France,  the  earliest  operatic  representation  of  which  we  have  any  record  was  in 
1582.  About  1669  the  abbot  Perrin  obtained  from  Louis  XIV.  the  privilege  of  estab- 
lishing an  opera  in  the  French  language  at  Paris,  and  in  1672  the  privilege  was  trans- 
ferred to  Lulli,  who  may  be  considered  the  founder  of  the  French  lyrical  drama. 
Lulli's  popularity  continued  during  a  long  period,  and -was  only  put  an  end  to  by  the 
rise  of  the  German  Gluck,  who,  naturalized  in  Paris,  produced  there  his  Iphigeitie  in. 
Aulide  and  Alcesie.  It  is  greatly  through  Gl lick's  influence  that  the  modern  French 
opera  has  become  what  it  is,  a  composite  work  combining  French,  German,  and  Italian 
elements.  Its  best-known  productions  include  Mehul's  Joseph,  Halevy's  Juive,  Aubcr's 
Maaanietto,  Fra  Diavolo,  and  Diamam  de  la  Couronne,  and  Gounod's  recent  opera  of 
Faust.  The  Italian  opera,  introduced  in  Paris  in  1646  by  cardinal  Mazarin,  and  super- 
seded in  1670,  was  revived  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  has  since 
flourished  side  by  side  with  the  national  opera  of  France. 

The  possibility  of  a  national  English  opera  seems  first  to  have  been  shown  by  Pur- 
cell,  who  through  Humphreys,  had  learned  much  from  Lulli.  His  music  to  Drydcn's 
King  Arthur  is  very  beautiful,  though  kept  throughout  subordinate  to  the  business  of 
the  drama.  The  Beggar's  Opera,  as  set  to  music  Iry  Dr.  Pepusch,  was  a  selection  of  the 
airs  most  popular  at  the  time.  It  has  retained  its  place  on  the  stage,  as  also  has  Dr. 
Arne's  Artaxerxes,  a  translation  from  Metastasio  adapted  to  music  rich  in  melody.  The 
importation  of  the  Italian  opera  put  a  stop,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  the  further  development 
of  an  opera  in  England.  In  1706  Arsinoe,  with  English  words  adapted  to  Italians  airs, 
was  performed  at  Drury  Lane.  In  1710  Almahide,  wholly  in  Italian,  was  performed 
exclusively  by  Italian  singers  at  the  Haymarket  theater;  and  a  succession  of  attempts 
of  the  kind  ended  in  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  Italian  opera.  The  arrival  of 
Handel  in  England  decided  the  future  progress  of  the  opera.  That,  great  master  was 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  an  opera  composer  and  opera  manager.  He  composed 
for  the  London  stage  no  fewer  than  44  operas,  German,  Italian,  and  English.  These 
now  forgotten  operas  were  of  course  not  the  complex  compositions  of  a  Inter  period, 
which  could  not  have  been  performed  in  the  then  imperfect  state  of  orchestral  instru- 
ments. A  recitative  was  set  to  music  nearly  as  fast  as  the  composer  could  put  cotes  on 
paper,  and  the  songs  were  accompanied  in  general  by  only  one  violin  and  bass,  the  com- 
poser sitting  at  the  harpsichord,  and  supplying  what  was  wanting.  From  Handel's  time 
onwards,  the  opera  flourished  as  an  exotic  in  Britain  the  singers  being  foreign,  and  the 
works  performed  being  either  Italian  or  occasionally  German  or  French.  Attempts 
crowned  with  some  measure  of  success  have  latterly  been  made  to  establish  an  cpera  of 
a  national  character  in  England.  Balfe's  Bohemian  Girl  and  Rose  of  Castile  are  Ihe  best 
works  which  this  school  has  produced,  and  have  attained,  with  other  operas  by  Balfe, 
Wallace,  and  Macfarren,  a  considerable  measure  of  popularity.  See  Hogarth's  Memoirs 
of  tlie  Opera  (London,  1851). 
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